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PREFACE. 


Tin: introduction to tliis Work is so M'rittcn as to roiulcr a lonj*; preface ueitlier 
nce<*ssaj y nor di sirnlilc. l^'ol)al)ly, a of (hi' /h*ifis‘h Umpire in India and the 

Ea.il is one of tlie most laborious works wliich could lx? iiiulcrtakcn^ liowovcr popidar 
rlio Ibrni wliiidi may be ^iveii to it. This cirenmstanec, so wfdl known, furnislies the 
Author with a })lca for tiu' indulgence of bis rc'adcrs^ whose support has been so 
extensively given to his ])rod actions. 

The Author will merely use this Preface as the medium of expressing his 
obligations to those whose assistance h(‘ has found so valuable. He is indebted to 
;Mr. J. ilt fiiAK (yCwASMiU for his aid in the j)ortiou whi(‘h tre.ats of India in 
tin* heathen and ]\lohamm(‘{lau periods. To Joiix Jloin.vi:«, Es(j., of the India 
House, to whom this Work is dedit'ated, the Author is especially under obligations 
h)!* (.‘onuscl and aid in various ways, although ent(‘rtaining, on many points, differences 
of opinion in reference to Indian affairs. The advice of 11. T. Piii\si-:r, Ksip, of the 
Honmdl for India, and the courtesy of Sir Puobv Cactli^y, also of the (^)uncil, claim 
th(‘ Autlior^s grateful thanks. In the sehadion of the best books as guides and text- 
books, and for the enunciation of important critiques, he expresses his acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Hay.max Wilson, Professor of Sanscrit in Oxford Iniiversity, and 
Librarian to the India House. Prom every person conncct(*d with the Company’s 
library attention and courtesy have been j’cccived. ^I'he Author is also mucii 
iiidchtcul for the opinions expressed to him in reference to India and Indian affairs 
by Alaior-Htmcral Sir Vknwick Williams, Bart., of Kars, and Bliikam Pasha 
(Lieutenant-General (kuinon), when, in the earlier period of his lalionrs, tlui judg- 
ment of men of eminent parts and cx|)erieiiee was of the highest vain?. 

Throughout this AVork, as in all his other historical labours, the Autlior has 
been guided simply by a love of truth, and lias licld himself nninflmmccd by party, 
political, or personal considerations. He has written neither in the iut(‘rest of the 
Board of (k^ntrol, the East India (kmipany, nor of any otluT class either in hhigland 
or India. His patrons are exclusively the Public, to whose good opinion he asjiircs, 
and to whom hi; now commends this AVTirk, — wliatevcr its merits or dcfi^cts, — as 
an impartial Ilisfon/ of (he British Empire in India and the East. 


Kkxsixgtox. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Coi.oxiiL Gurwood, ill liih important work, tlie De&patclini of tha Duhc of WeUingion^ 
niakorj tlio following remark: — The great end of liistory is the exact illustration of events as 
they occurred ; and there should neither be exaggeration nor eoncoalmeut, to suit angry feelings 
or personal disappointment, liistory should contain the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
hut the truth.” In the .subject of this work the tomptatiou to deviate from the principle laid 
down by the writer just ([uoted is very great. The government of India has long been the 
tlicme of ]>arty ]iolitics in (he logislatnvo and throughout the Ihitish empire, apd recent events 
have not <Jiminislied the tondomry (o debate the matter, even wliere the information posse.s.«ed 
hut little qiialihod the adventurons disputants. For(?ign nations have entered into this 
discussion, and, i)roini>ted by envy or by an adver.se policy, have subjected the settlement, 
]trogre.s9, and government of the Britisli in India to the most searidiing, stringent, and severe 
eritieism. The commercial classes in Kngland were, to a considerahlo extent, in conflict with 
the homo government and the llouoiirablo East India Conijiany, .so long as tlie latter was 
a trading compaiiy. Tlie missionary societies, representing the religious public, have been in 
colli.sion with tlie directors on their religious policy in India, and upon nmnorous social 
([uo.stions of the ileepest concern. Military authorities of einiiience liavc expressed very 
.serious dilTcrcmees of ojuniou with one another and the committee in Leadeiihall Street, a.s to 
(lie constitution and direction of the army. Tolitical economists have coni]>laincd of the 
management of Indian resource.^, and mooted .scheme.s of great magnitude in rofereneo to 
their future dev(?lopmer.t. The crown ami the company have not always worked in harmony, 
and bolli have hcen denounced by native rajahs, parliamentary orators, and popular writers, as 
unjust ami negligent ; while men of profound experience in Indian affairs and Indian character 
have represented the government as adapted to the people with wondrous .suitability, and 
maintained witli unswerving justice. Uiulcr these circnmstanccs, to avoid a partisan feeling 
in any direction, keeping in view the old Imt much neglected maxim, amli alteram pariim^ is 
an honourable task fov a writer to jn'oposc to himself, hut one of extreme difficulty to perform. 
It i.s, however, essential to a correct and lionest lli.story of India, not only that a general 
impartiality sliouhl bo ob.servod, but that fair account be taken of every conflicting intcre.st 
and party, and their views, and the argnment.s by wbich they have been supported, correctly 
represented to the general reader. The laborious investigations which tliis duty imposed 
have been faitlifully executed, and in the following eliaptcrs the injunction shall be obeye«l — 
Nothing extenuate, nor set down aiiglit in malice.” 

That tlierc have heen misgovern ment and neglect in the admini.stration of India is too 
true ; but no Englishman can make himself acquainted witli all the circumstances of our 
Indian acquisitions, and the character of the native inefrunientality which has been of 
necessity employed in the army, the collection of taxes, and the dis])cnsation of ju.stice, 
•witliout feeling that the English nation might take a.s a motto, descriptive of its Indian 
rule, the title which Bulwer Lytton gives to one of lii.s w'orks — “ Not so bad on wc seem.” 
T’hat evils of terrible magnitude exi.st in the social condition of India, which the govern- 
ment have not made ndequato efforts to eradicate, or even to mitigate — and that some have 
attended the progress of English power and government — is .so obvious, and so certain to be 
the case under any form of government, that it is astonishing how intelligent persons are 
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found to feel or affect surprise. It is still more a matter of wonder that those who have so 
Ivcen an eye for tlio detection of misrule, and for the errors and miscliiofs ^\hieh liavc been 
permitted to remain, and even to grow' up under onr supervision, should he so dull in noting 
the honelits conferred, and Avhich have been mingled Avith the measures most generally 
regarded as injurious. The groat dramatist represents Henry V. as discovering amidst (ho 
perils of Agiiicourt that there is 

“Some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out.** 

Tliia is tlio spirit in which all criticism on Indian athiirs, and, in fact, all liisturical criticism, 
should be made. 

Tlie iiuportanoG of the subject demands that the attention of the British public should he 
dispassionately given to the present condition of India, and to the measures in rofercnce to 
her governmeut Avhlch must occupy the legislature for very many years to come. This cannot 
be done but by an intelligent acciuainiance with the country, its resources, history, and tlic social 
condition of its inhabitants. !No time could bo nrore favourable for elucidating those tojiics in a 
manner adai)tO(l to popular ])criisal, yet also in a manner comprehensive and in harmony witli 
the progress <»f the jioople of this country in tlie knowledge of social, economical, and political 
science. India is the brightest gciu in the most glorious crown that was ever ])laccd upon a 
(|Uoenly hro\v. William, Prince of Orange, is represented to have said of Ireland, Avlieii 
looking down ffoni an elevated position upon one of her beautiful landsca])es, “ This is a 
country well Avorth fighting for!” and who could look njam the glorious “ lud,” teeming with 
fertility — ricli in all the natural luxury of the trojnes— glow ing benoatb the brightest sunsliine 
that smiles on even (h(3 lnudscn))efl of the East — hounded by tlie old liistoric lands of remotest 
antifjnity — curious alike in the pheiioniena of nature and the mental peculiarities of the races 
that dw'cll there, and containing uinvorked resources sutficient to tcin))t the ambition of the 
greatest and richest onipire — Avithout feeling that it is worthy to be kept by those wlio ei»n- 
quorod, and still nobly bold it. Surely, if ever country Avere Avortby the vahmr of the bravo, 
tlio study of the learned, the exploration of the philosopher, the ohservatiuii of the traveller, and 
the holy enterprise of the Christian, this is it. There genius of every order may find bco]»o. 
The languages, literature, religion, and customs of the people, — the scenery, soil, mines, 
material resources, and geograjiliical position of the country, — all invite the brave in arts and 
stinly, as much as the brave in arms, to confer upon it the benefit of their enterprise, ami tJius 
enlarge the sphere of human advantage, as Avell as open up for themselves a track of fame and 
honour. It is scarcely possible for tbo English student, at all events iioav, to dcA'ote too rnucli 
attention to this subject. 

For the future Avelfare of India, and for English dominion and reiioAvn, there is hope. 
The hurricane Avhlch has passed over llindoostan aauU purify the political and social atmosphere, 
and leave a brighter and more benign calm than prevailed before. We must not regard 
political any more than natural convulsions as simply evils. It is necessary that the mind of 
a nation slionld be disturbed, to aAvaken it from snpineiiess, o\oii although tlie jirocess be 
alarming. Agitation prevents social evils from settling iiato a sediment; the more they 
arc stirred, the greater tlie jirobability that they will evaporate and pass aAvay. The lightning, 
AA^hicli dazzles in the distance, shaking the heavens Avith thunder, blasting the forest tree, and 
shattering the sacred temple or the stately palace, also rends the cloud, and scatters its pent- 
up treasures on the thirsty soil ; so hi the dealings of Providence, Avhen the voice of his 
reproof roA^erherates through the nations, and the lightning of his poAver smites and over- 
throws the proudest monuments of human sagacity and dominion, If.e at the same time 
replenishes the, earth with his goodness, and prepares, hy the very processes which fill tlic 
peoples with dismay, seasons of fair trancpiillity and brightening joy. The breeze A\diich sweeps 
tlie stagnant lake carries omvard its pestiferous odour, but it also passes over park and 
pasture, bearing on its laden Aving the fragrance of blossom and of flower. It is thus that a 
philosophic mind regards the operations of the Divine government. So long as the heart 
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of a imtioii is eouiul — so long ns tncro arc principle, sclf-cxaiuination, and courage — disasters 
])(?ar witljin them lli(i elemfmlo of jadilioal rosnscitalion. This has been singularly the case in 
tlic history of great nations. They liavc seldom emerged from an inferior position to a 
new and liigher one, without having experienced some rude collision from witJiout or con- 
vulsion witliin, as in a geological catastrophe, when an inferior organisation breaks up to 
give place to one of superior type. Frecpicntly great changes take ijlace in the inner life of 
a nation by slow degrees, less observed by other nations, but not less felt by the people Avho 
are the subjects of the change; but it is questionable if even tliese are ev’er painless- — old 
customs, laws, religions, do not exi)iie, nor arc old policies changed, as the western sunset 
l)nsses softly away, or as the dawn noiselessly advances with hriglit feet along the heavenly 
way: tlie bird wliicli sliakes oft' its old for a new and gayer pluinago finds the process painful 
as well as gradual, althougli the result is renewed strength and beauty. 

The events wliich have lately occurred in India, and hy which all humane minds have 
boon horror-stricken, are tlio ccitaiu although terrible moans by whiob India is to be opened up 
to better government and hhiropean civilisation. Tiie obstacles which stood most in the 
wa\' of such ha|>py changes w ore caste and IMohammcdanisin ; the former must cease to 
obtain any ofiicial vecogni(ioi), and the latter must be kept down by the only means possible — 
the point of tljc sw'ord. As to caste, there never existed on earth any bi»rrier to luiman 
progress so cflbctual ; imagination, however depraved morally, wliilc intellectually active, 
never conceived anything by whitdi pride, oppression, and an immutable ignorance, might 
bo so efticioiitly conserved. The govermuont of India has been blamed and defended with 
equal zeal for treating it with respect. Colonel 8ykos has irrefutably proved the impossibility 
of refusing to roeoguise it, eillior in the organisation of the army or the administration of the 
l:nv: it was at once a religious and social institution, possessing a traditional and positive 
ft)rcc in relation to society in India which could not be ignored. But the lime lias gone by when 
it is safe or possible to humour it, or allow it to impede the aims of government, the discipline of 
the army, or tlie progress of society. A WTiter in the Korthern Daihj A\cj)rcss thus notices 
the necessity wliich eircuimstauces now impose rqiou tlie Indian government to declare boldly 
that they wall no longer allow this distinction to make the government of India one of 
sufferaucc, or to constrain it to ap[)car as if conniving at an institution so abhorrent to reason, 
justice, and civilisation : — We see at last the dowuifall of a horrible superstition, not 
Brabminism, but of a sujicrstition more revolting and insane — namely, an unju-incipled 
doferonco to svqicrstitiou — in a word, the superstition of the Indian civil service. Consider 
^vlletller the infamy is greater in tlio poor ignorant creature who burns an old wmman for 
witchcraft, in the full belief that she has formed a compact with the devil, or in him who, 
hdieving noithor in witchcraft nor devil, atteiids th(3 fire, and contributes with his own hands 
a fagot, on the principle that it is better not to disturb inveterate prejudieea and long-estab- 
lished customs. This is the plea, and has hecii the policy, of those wdio einphaticiilly call 
themselves ‘old Indians.’ I’his is what they oracularly call the ti’aditioual policy.” Although 
the passage is too severe, if considered as a description of the motives and princi])lcs of the 
W'holc civil service of the Fast India Company, it yet fairly depicts the conduct of the extreme 
men, civil and military, who abetted a time-serving and timid policy towards the siq^crstitions 
of India generally, and towards that of caste especially. There is now, however, an cmi to 
this; the great military revolution wbicli has startled and fixed the attention of the world has 
sw’opt away, as with a wliirhvind, the very institution it w\as one of its objects to preserve, 
England will now provide for tlie government of India in spite of caste, and with no other 
recognition than the tolerant spirit of the religion and character of the British people teaches 
her rulers to observe to all creeds and conditions of men. Here there is a vast advantage gained, 
at a great expenditure, it is true, Loth of blood and treasure, and at some cost of pre.stigc ; but for 
the bloodshed a terrible retribution lins alreatly been exacted, the treasures plundered will soon 
be replaced by the improved condition of the countiy under a better govcriimcutal adminis- 
tration ; and even the prestige of h]nglaiid will be increased, not only by the glorious fortitude 
called forth on the part of her suffering soldiers, civilians, and women, or by the new victories 
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which crowTi the recoiiqiicst of upper Iiulm, but by the moral power slie has jnit forth in 
proving herself equal to tlie eiiier;.?eiicy of so great a evisis, as well as able to make use of it 
for her own honour and tljc lasting good of the \'aiiqai.she<l. As the mariner, who proves 
his scamaiisliip and his courage in the storm, as well as tests the quality of the ship in >\hicli 
he sails, gaining experience of licr and of himself — so England, amidst this tumult, has estab- 
lished the unbending charaeter of her courage and tlie resources of her empire, while experi- 
ence is gleaned in reference to her Asiatic dominion which will servo for generations. 

The limitation of JMoliammedaii power and inlliioncc must he one of the results of the 
reconstitution of llritish authority in India, and such a change must affect tiic whole social 
condition of that country. Mohammedanism and a high degree of civilisation cannot co-e.\ist 
among the same people. The Koran is not only the Rible of the Mussulman, it is liis book of 
si'icnce and of government. Its laws and doctriiies extonil to the whole individual and social 
life of the Prophet’s followers. On all scieiititic subjects its contents are absurd, ])uerile, and 
superstitious; on subjects of public law and policy it is despotic and fanatical. Discoveries 
in science or social economics arc adverse to the fixed principles of this slaiidard, they arc 
therefore rejected by the true believer as infidel- Turkey exhibits the impossibility of a 
Mohammedan state advancing in the arts and in good government, even under the most favour- 
able conditions : all develo]>ment of commerce, agriculture, and science in the Turkisli enquire, is 
to be ascribed to (diristlans, and is regarded with either disdain, hatred, or horror, aceoidiiig to 
the individual character of the Turk, or the degree of fanaticism with which he is imhued. It 
is true that when the liglit of science does find entrance to the mind of the .iMi>hamme<lau 
his religion is destvoyecl, for if the Koran he confuted in one point, it is confuted in its 
entirety. Intallible in its jireteiisions on all siihjeets, as soon as it is found to he in error, 
its authority ])erishes. The public schools in India, and the missionaries, liave infiis(?d 
just philosophical notions among tlio bettor classes of Moliamiuedun yontli, and wliei'o Ibis 
has been the case they liavc invariably become sceptics to tlieir creed. A perccjdiou of tliis 
fact has roused the fanaticism of all ^Mohammedan India against tlie hhiglisli, Ahivmcjl 
lest intereoiirse with them, an ae((iiaintancc with tlioir Jiteratiire, or obsc?rvatiun of tlieir 
scientific knowledge, shonhl supplant the doctrines of the Koran, tlie religious par excdh^ncc 
liave become maddened with rage against tlie presence of Europeans in India, and a desire 
grew up to attempt tlieir expulsion at any risk. This was one of tlie sources from wbieli 
s]»rnng the movement by wlii<*li revolt and slaugliter were so recently carried over all Nortbei n 
and North-weslern India. For a considerable time the members of various orders especially 
devoted to the service of tlie Prophet have been urging on the population and llic soldiorv to 
iusiirre<‘tion and revolt in the name of religion ; while the more jiolitie. among tlie rajahs and 
public men have been counselling them to wait for an inviting opportunity, '^riie people were 
as desirous as the soldiery for a uiovemeut against the govornmoiit, or even more desirous ; 
but it was felt tJiat upon a revolt of the united Ih-ahmins and Mussulmon soldiery, at least 
partially siiccessfiil,depcnded whether the pcojdc could effect anything, and accordingly suspense 
and an anxiou.s, importiiiiate expectation for the moment that should decide the experiment per- 
vaded Mohaminedaii India. It is probable tliat tliis hatred would luivc been long nursed, Avithoiit 
anymore open display than desultory outbursts at public fcsti.axs, if chances of snccess had 
not offered, by the fewness of the Ilvitish troops, tlie extraordinary confidence i*laced in tlie 
sepoys, and the marvellous want of vigilance on the part of tlie authorities, notwithstanding 
innimicrahle warnings. Lord Jlrougliam, when investigating the greater ])rohability of crime 
in proportion to the chance of impunity, remarked — All the chances which a man has of 
escape naturally affect his mind wdien he is meditating w'hcther lie shall commit an offence or 
not.” There is no doubt that whatever amount of provocation existed in the fact that 
cartridges glazed with fat of o.xeu or swdne w’cre served out to the men, by using whicli caste 
would have been forfeited, yet the chances of exemption from ultimate failure, iireseiited hy the 
circumstances named above, decided the minds of the soldiery upon revolt, llereafter no such 
temptations wnll be in the way of either llindoo or Mohammedan. The discipline of the 
Indian army will be placed on such a footing, and tliat army so constituted, as to afford 
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ground for Bccurity, and in the public trainpiillity a guarantee for progress hi civilisation, 
and the prosperity of the country. According to the religion of the ]\loIiaTnincdaii, Christians 
are not necessarily devoted to death, but only to slavery under certain forms and conditions; 
while the hatred to hoathenisni inculcated hy that creed is never mitigated — it dooms the idolater 
to death w ithout mercy. In the future of India, therefore, when Rraliinin and IVIohammcdan 
perceive that there is no prospect of overtlirowdng the “ kunipany sahib,” they will exercise 
towards one another, niichecked, the anti]>athics of their hostile religions, and a second coalition 
against Europeans wdll he extremely unlikely, if not impossible. It is not prohahio that 
attempts to conciliate the Mohammedan population or soldiery wull again be made ; all such 
efforts w’oidd fail- — Mohammedans cannot be conciliated: the surrender of the country to 
their control 'would alone satisfy them. The conciliation of a bigoted sect, wdiose most 
cherished religions ])vinciple is ascendancy, is Lad pulioy ; concession adds to their strength — 
they attribute it to weakness or an act of homage to tiioii* vighls, and are. ]iroportionatoly 
emboldened. ^J'his has always Lccn the case with all bigoted and fanatical superstitions; it 
is in the nature of things for it to be so : and tliereforo the trn(3 policy of tlie future will be to 
curb the licentiousness of all fanaticisms in India, and assert tbe liberty of all, W'hatevoi* their 
creed, despite the long-cherislied snj)crstitiojis, or the i>rescriptive assumption of caste.s. Tli.at 
this will bo the genius of our government in India hereafter i)ublic opinioit’in Great Ihitain 
lias already indicated; ami the noble heir of the house of Derby w'oll expressed the exj>erieiice 
of later tinges when he remarked — “ Independent of p’lblic opinion, uo nv.ui and no institution 
in this country is, <.»r (and thank (ojd fur it) can be.” That the government of India w'ill bo 
adapted to the moral and ]>olitical ]>lienomena there, and the newly -awakened interest 
taken in fndian affairs by tlie United Kingiloin, there can be no doubt; yet, on the 
wlnjle, it is false to ro])resent India as having been unjustly treated in a religious point ol 
view’. Tlie Rev. Dr. Robert Lee, of Edinburgh, has put tliis assertion in a just light in these 
words : — “ We incurred no guilt by not liaving used our pow er to make converts of the 
natives, because, as a government, we could not make them Christians, even if wo would. Tf 
we had the pow’cr to ilo this, wo had not the right; a foreign govermnent, as ours is, liad no 
right to take tlic taxes of tlie peo])lo to compel them to adopt a religioji of w’hich tlieir 
consciences disapproved. Instead of promoting Christianity, such a course would ho the most 
effoctiuil 'way of retarding it, heeanse it would raise up prejudices against tlio religion thus 
forcibly established, which jirubably nothing w’ould be able to remove,” It is true that the 
early government of the East India Company was hostile to missionary establishments 
in India, but of late years all discouragements have been withdrawn. It is also true that tlio 
company contributed to the support of heatlien temples, w’hich was wrong in conscience, and 
false in policy, but this has altogether ceased. '^^Fhc tolerance of infanticide ami Suttoeit^m 
w^as a necessity ; the comjiany dared not have attempted their snhver.sion much sooner than 
they accomplished it. Every step, however, in the direction of religious freedom, and the 
])rotection of the helpless members of tlie community from superstitious cruelties to which they 
were exposed, exasperated the Jjrahniiu devotees ; in fact, all the moveinonts of “ the party of 
progress,” as certain sections of British ajul Hindoo society arc called, inlhimcd the resentment 
of large portions of the population of India in ju’oportiuu as these inovcnients w ere succes.sfni. 
Tliere is nothing so Jiatcful to Islam ami to Brahma as religious liberty, therefore tlic defence 
of Christian proselytes hy the government from all the consequences to which nn protected 
they w^ould be exposed, created an amount of disloyalty in India which cannot be conqmtod 
in this country by any that have not studied the history, religion.s, and social life of India. 
The particular action in the various legal iinprovemeiits made in Iiarmony witli “the |)arty of 
progress” has not aBvays been jmlicious, nor marked by forethought. As an example, the 
interference of government wdth the /ex loci in reference to property may he cited. The 
government, impelled by public opiuion both in India and in England, so modifieil the action 
of the local law, as to give umbrage to the whole native popnlatiuu of India. All through the 
East, from the Bosphorus to Calcutta, the local custom dominates. In India it is inexorably 
rigid: Christian proselytes suffered from it; by becoming Clirisiians they lost caste, and 
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forfeitcil tlieir intoi’C'^t in the family |>i«>]>orty. The hardship aiul injustice of this, as well ns 
the iui[)0(linieiit it <*vi'att.'.»l 1o tlic ?|»r».ad of the Clvristiaii vclij^imi. crealed an agitation among 
missionaries and utlier j)ious and plillanthropic men in India, whieli coniinunicatcd itself to 
the same classes in I'lngland, aiul reunited in the ahrogatioii of the (cx loci, 6o far as proselytes 
were concernetL Aclioice was given to adopt that principle, or to claim a full participation in 
the jn’iviloges of English law. '^^I^he practical cilect was that wliilc by the local law the 
propert}" must ])a.ss irom the hcatljon to the proselyte, he, by adopting the law of t^higloiid, 
left the property to -wliom he jdeased - it did not pass back again by right into the hands of 
his heathen kindred. TJuis the proselyte acquired, by Ida conversion, an absolute right in 
pro])eity, in which utlierwise lie could only have had a life interest when permitted to pass 
into Ids jiossessiou. The natives conshlercd sneh an interference with the lex loci as not 
merely intended to protect the religions liberty of the convert, but devised as a bonus on 
])rosclytism. Even in reference to the first and just provision of the enactment, which 
secured to the new Christian his rights in connection witli the family inheritance, a powerful 
native hostility would have existed; but in tlio secoml feature of the provision, which virtually’ 
confiseuled the property from his heathen kindred to himself, the iicoplc saw an intention to 
make war upon their religion. Few men connecte<l with the govormnent of India aj)piovcd 
ot .sneh a measure, Imt tlic opinion of certain classes in India, and of the majority of the Britisli 
public, constrained the course whicli was adopted. 

That tliore has been injustice and impolicy in the administration of India will be adndttod 
by hotli the peojde of Ihigland, the East, [mlia ( V)mj>any, and the crown ; but it is impossihle 
to deny that the words of the Rev. Dr. Leo, of Ediiduirgh deseriho the facts, wdion he .say.s — 
^‘Of course, if you set up an ideal standard, every nation— Ureat Britain even — is ba«lly 
governed ; Init if you conijiare it with other countries, I say India is not badly governed. It 
is incom]iarably bettor governed than any country in Asia, and than most countries in hairope. 
To what conclusion, thou, are wo to come? have wo any right to lie in the country at all? 
This is a question of great deli<*acy, and opens up many nice points of casuistry. In the 
bogiiiniiig, doubtless, inueh sin was committed; great empires arc never acquired without 
crimes, and onr empire in India has been no exception to the general rule. You are now in 
posses.sion, and cannot quit your post. To giv (3 it up wonhl he to surrender the country to 
anarchy, vai)ino, and civil war; or to leave it a prey to Russia, which would be to abandon it 
to an uttoiTiiost des[)oti.sm. The duty, then, devolves u[)Oii you to do the best you can to 
promote its good government and iinprovement.” 

The importance of our Indian empire can hardly be over-c.stimated ; for altliough the 
nsscrtiou.s of contineiital ceii.sor.s, that the severance of India would leave England a third or 
fourth-rate power, is simjily ridieu]ou.s, the loss would be severe. In every district of the 
British I.slo8 there are iiersous who have acquired a conqieteney, or been enriched liy India; 
her productions enter largely into onr commcrco ; her civil and military services afford remu- 
nerative occupation constantly for many tlionsands of Englishmen, besides those who realise 
fortunes, and return home to enjoy them; the revenue she renders exceeds that of most of the 
continental kingdom.s; her octuqjation affords a j)ositioii of power and influence to Great 
Jh'itain which arc felt all over the eastern world ; and the possession of so vast a dominion 
gives a ])rc.stig(! and glory to the name of England whicli is recognised by fill nations, and 
which will sliod lustre on the page of English history for over. What India may be made in 
the way of benefit to herself and to the whole British empire has been strikingly exemplified in 
tlie annexation ot the Ennjanh. 'Jdiat fertile province has become still richer; her people 
pi\)s|>erons, jicacoable, and h>yal; her revenues a source of advantage to lieraelf and to the 
govermnont of India : and all this ha-s resulted from a complete, instead of a partial conquest, 
a thorough disarrmng of the seditious and suspected, tlic impartial administration of justice, 
and adoy)tiou of laws and a financial system based upon correct principleH of political economy. 
The Blue-books w'hieh have boon issued respecting the government of the Punjaub, and the 
report.s of trustworthy travellers and residents, place the prosperity of the w’hole Sikh districts 
beyond doubt, and prove that since the entire destruction of the Khalsa army, and the organi- 
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Ration of a separato, efficient, and economical government, tlie wliole country of the five rivoi-R 
lias become a source of strength to tlio governnient of India. '^Dio readiness with which Sikli 
volunteers were formed, from Ferozejiorc to resluiwur, during the recent tcirihle revolt of tlic 
Jlengal se|)oya, and the efficiency with whicli the old soldiers of the niaharajali served in 
our ranks, impose the conviction that, notwithstanding the impracticable nature of Ijraliminism 
and Mohammedanism, all India may in time bo governed as well as the Punjaub, and made 
even more productive of advantage to its own ])eople as well as to its rulers. ^Vs already 
remarked, (ho great revolt of the sepoys seems providential!}' to hasten and iaciJilate sucli 
results. So long as a native army constituted as was that of Jleiigal, and two otiicr native 
armies so far similarly constituted as those of Bomba}’' and Idadras, dictated to the govern- 
inent, or \Yero as luucli a source of apju’eliensiou as ])o\vcr, it was impossible to carry 
out those improvements of Avhicli India is snseeptihle, anti wliich the Brilish ])eople desire, 
.I]vcu in the Punjaiih it was the Bengal army that tu’eatod our only daiig-cr. Should 
tlie armies of Bombay and ]\Iadra.s be permitted to remain as they are, or a I'eiigal aimy 
similar in any great degree to the former, be re-const ructed, the perils whieh have so long 
hung over ICnglish rule in Tinlia w’ill still ini[>end. Present events, however, liave deter- 
mined the future for us, and tlie military ami civil ri'fjime wdll henccfortli guarantee llio 
solidity of our dominions, its more thorough msefulncss, and its grealcr hunonr and 
renow'U. Tlie W'ords of Sir Henry Russell, written in 1812, are strikingly appropriate to 
such considerations : — “ Our tenure of India must, under all circumstances, he a military one. 
If w(\ do nut hold it l>y the exerci.se of our arms, at least we do by the iui]>rc.ssion of them. 
If over w’o are thought to have lost onr military supremacy, I am afraid no other will remain 
to us; hy our army w'o must either stand or fall. The most foarfid of all disasters that wo can 
dread, tlierefore, is disafiectiou among onr native troops. When it dues occur, and occur it 
will, unless it he preceded and anticipated hy some other, it will he the work of some one hold, 
able man of themselves, who obtains influence among them. k*uch a person has never yet 
appeared, it is true, hut it wajuld be a deliisioii for us to assume tliat no sneh j)ei'son will 
ayipoar. Tlie natives of India are not an unlikely stock for such a slioot to spring from, nor 
is the mass ill-suited to the rising of such a leaven. The event, if over it do como, will ho 
ahrujit. It will he an ex])1osion. It will give no warning, hut w ill h(3 upon us hefure there is 
time to arrest it. The misehief will have been done before its apj)roacli has been djscovere<l. 

It is only liy being foreseen that such a danger can be avert e«l The more busily tho 

trooyjs are employed, the more they may he relied upon. In onr own territory, as well as in 
the territory of our allies, wo must be jirovided against every emergeucy. Forces eipii])])ed 
for rapid movement and effective .service must bo maintained within rcacli of cacli other. No 
])oint on onr border, no (piarlcr of our territory, must be suffered to feed itself at liberty. No 
incursion will bo atteni])ted from abroad, no rising will ])0 adveiiture<l at home, if it is iu*t 
encouraged by the appearance of impunity. Even if tliesc ]»rcjmrations should not be rec[uired 
to repel atla<*k or RU])prcss in.surrcctiou, tlie very appearance of them will servo the purpose of 
preventing it.” d'he recent revolt fiiUilled the predictions of 8ir Henry, exce])t in the i»artienl:ir 
of a man of eminent military parts nri.sing among the sepoys, which, liowovcr, lie regarded 
as a possible or not very improbable event rather than one likely. Tlie danger lie <]cpi('ted 
a.s existing in 1842 w'ill exist in 1802, or at any other tiino, if w^e continue tlic old milit.ji y 
system of absolute confldcnce in the scp()y ; the preventive care, pointed out in the .ihovo 
fpiotation as essential, must bo tho policy of onr future rule. 4'lie ox]']e:si«.>n lia.s occuri’cd, mul 
the occasion is furnished not only of testing such predictions, but of profit ing liysiich couiibels. 
If wo do take U]) the government of India w'ith a re.soluU* ainl just liaml, tho day will not he so 
di.s(ant as some imagine when over her vast area rich citic.s shall flourish ; fertile liehLs bloom 
with the beauty and luxuriance of her glorious clime; peace smile within lior borders over 
many millions of contented ])Co])le ; surrounding nations look upon our power as a beauty 
and a glory ; and the grandeur of empire appear as the coiise«iuence and accompaniintnit not 
merely of our heroism or our skill, hut of our virtue. Where the blood of bmglisli victims haa 
left its stain the sanctuaries of English piety shall rear their imposing structures; and wdiere 
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tlic groiiu of the mimloreil lMigliftli\vom<aii cried aloud to Heaven, the j>raycr and the psalmody 
of native worship shall he hoard. It is tlie genius of truth and justice to propagate themselves. 
Every righteous act in IcgisJaturo, or voluntary benevolence performed by a })coplo, begets its 
like, and virtue increases and multiplies, spreading its offspring all around ; as some prolilic 
eastern tree, not only graces by its beauty the spot from which it springs, but scatters the 
seeds of its productive life around it in ever -multi] »]ying energy within tlio limits adapted to 
its condition. 

Tlie study of the History of India hy the British ])eoj>le is conducive to tlio happy results 
we contemplate. TJiere is no age of the ])rogrcss and life of India tliat is not interesting and 
instructive. In the far mythic past we learn how the infancy of an oriental people was nursed, 
and hoNvtIiat nurture allected its future growth. From the remotest aiitifpiity to the com[Ucst.s 
of Aloxandor, from the marvelhnis achievements of that conrpicror until Mohammedan invaders 
overran those realms, there is in the very sameness of Indian life, and the monotony of Indian 
story, a lesson of interest and i>ractical utility. The genius of the. people I li rough a long 
])Oriod, or series of periods, is so indicated as to facilitate the study of their character in all 
subsequent times to the present hour. The IMoliammodaii era of India opens nj) a new view 
of the cx-istence of her people. Even then she offers a peculiar asj»eet in the very high places 
of her jMus'.sulnian conquerors. IMohammedaus in Iiulia, while possessing the common eharaf- 
terisbes of the followers of the Prophet, so ada]ded tlieni.selves to Hindoo ciisf.om, and so 
imhibed the Hiiuloo spirit, tbal thej^ assiiiaed a peculiar ebaraeter, in which they differ from 
all other Mohammedan nations. In the development of this fact tJierc are also historic lessons 
of value bearing upon the jn’csent. 

The story of English power and ])rogre.?.s in India, and of the wars waged with Persia, 
China, and other contignon.s countries, is prohnKly the most romantic and curious (3vcr 
unfolded. What deeds of lieroisrn ! what unforosccu and unexpected conquests I what 
striking and singular providences ! over what variety and extent of realm the Hag of Britain lias 
been unfurled ! through what remote glens, and passes, and defiles, her sound of bugle and 
tap of drum have echoed I on wliat liistoric, and yet far-off, fields and mountains the sheen of 
her bayonct.s has gleamed in the blazing light of the Eastern sun ! even when progressing only 
by her commerce? and her law.s, and the reverberation of her cannon ceased among the hills 
and valleys of the vampushed, how lai*gcly she lias entered into what Sir Archibald Alison 
liars designated the everlasting war between East and West! liow the 0]>iniuns and feeling of 
Britain have percolated the moral soil of Asia, to s])riiig up again in renewing and fertilising 
streams ! Tlie people of England must hecomo better acquainted with all this if tliey will 
impress their own image upon the Eastern world, and leave it for posterity to recognise. They 
innst study these records of their own fame, a.s well as of earlier times, if they perform tlic still 
nobler task of impressing the imago of their <jlo<l and Saviour upon the oriental heart. If wc 
rise to the greatness of our opportunities and apparent destinies, wo need have no fears for 
our work or for ourselves, hut, confident of success, exclaim, — 

“Sweep oil! awccpoii! mystmous as sublime. 

Ye never-resting waves of Change and Time ; 

Yc heed not human toil, or tears, or groans, 

O’cnvhclming races, dynasties, and tlironcs ; 

'NVhttt wn.s, what is, and what, alas! shall be, 

Ye waft alihe to ouc eternal sea.“ 
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I p is ossoiitiMl to an efTieioiit study of tlia his- 
tory of our oini)iro in India, that a c<HToct notion 
should bo entortaiued of the oxtont, area, and 
(.‘liaraotori.stlos of the territories now subjected 
to us, • the countries adjacent, — and those into 
whicii war has beoji carried more or loss in 
connection witli Hritish Indian policy. J)r. 
Arn«*ld well cx[)ressed the importance of geo - 
graphical stmly in connocti<.'n wi(li the mate- 
rial and political condition of a ])e<)plo, w hen 
he observed, ‘M^et mo once understand the 
real geograjdiy of a country* -its organic 
structure, if I may so call it ; the form of its 
skeleton — that is, of its hills ; th(3 iriagnitnde 
and course of its veins and arteries — that is, 
of its streams and rivers; let me conceive of 
it as a whole, made up of connected ])arts ; 
and then the position of man’s dw'ellings, 
view*c<I ill reference to those parts, becomes 
at oTico easily reinemhered, and lively and 
intelligible besides.” 

Imlia is perhaps more variously descrihed, 
and with more discrepancy, than any other 
country in the W’orld Ctpially w'cll kiiowm. 
It is customary to wn*ite of India, on this 
side tlic Ganges,” and ‘‘India beyond the 
Ganges;” the former inelnding British India, 
with the tributary and allied principalities ; 
the latter, the Birman ein})ire, Siam, Malacca, 
Cambodia, Ooehiii China, Tonkin, ^fcc. The 
country more proi:)erly and strictly designated 
India, is the central peninsula of Southern 
Asia. Its boundaries are generall}'^ distinctly 
marked by natural limits — such as the Indian 
Ocean on the south, east, and 'west ; tlie two 
gieat anna of that ocean — the Bay of Bengal 
amj the Arabian Sea — w^ashing the eastern 
and western shores respectively. The line 
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of coast comprises about 8200 miles, of which 
1400 are touched by the Ba}^ of Bengal. 
The peninsula extemis from Oa]ie Comorin, 
its southern point, to the nortli of Cashmere — 
a length of nearly 2000 miles; and from 
Assam to the river Indus it measures aliout 
1800 miles. Along its northern limits rise 
the rfinge of the Himalaya Alountaiiis ; on the 
north -wTSt, the inonntaiiis of Afghanistan : 
the nortli-castorii limits arc less marked, still 
the conformation of the country gives a dis- 
tinct boundary. Assam, Chittagong, and 
Arracan, are the frontier lamls in that direc- 
tion. The. superficial area is variously esti- 
mated, and cannot with exactness be stated ; 
it is probably more than 1,800,000 square 
miles. 

Insular India includes Ceylon, the T^aca- 
dive group, and tlio IMaldivcs. Ceylon is 
separated from the south-eastern extremity 
of continental India by the »*.>trait of Palk, and 
the Gulf of Alanaar. The Lacadive Islands 
arc off the jMalabar coast, and the Maldives 
south of these. 

Bej'ond the limits of India Proper, Great 
Britain possesses va.st territories, most of them 
of very recent a«.'qni.sitioii. She has made 
coinpiests from the Birman empire — Assam 
is hers, and Pegu has been ceded to her. 
Prince of Wales’s Island (])ettcr kiiowm ns 
Penang), Malacca, »Singa})ore, Borneo, liong- 
Koiig (lately a portion of the Chinese em- 
pire), arc British possessions. In tlio Straits 
of Babelintt ridel, Aden has been secured and 
fortified, enabling England to command the 
passage of the lied 8ea, and to oftor, in case 
of necessity, serious menace to the once proud 
and mighty dominion of Persia. 
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It will facilitate the proj^rcss of description 
to notice first Insular India. 

Ceylon is about 270 miles long, by 140 
broad. lU conformation is oval, goncrall}" 
rising to the centre from tlie coa-st, the high- 
est point being more than 8000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; it is called Pedrotalla- 
galla. The chief river, the ^Maliarillaganga, 
takes its rise in the principal higlihinds, and 
finds its disembogiiement in the harbour of 
Triijconialee. The coast-line of tlie island is 
int< reeling, and the harbour just named is 
exe*. llcnt as a [dneo for shipping, and exceed- 
ingly pictures<|ue: The island, generally, is 
lovely : rich in soil, genial in climate, its 
foliage and flowers luxuriant ami l>eautiful, 
a perpetual summer smiles upon the favoured 
residents of that hospitable isle ; tbc language 
of lleber is ajjpropriatc to it ; — 

“"Wlicrc i:v’ry prospect plea-ses. 

Ami only man ia vile.'^ 

The island is remai-kable for its production of 
rare spices; the cinnamon grows more abun- 
dantly than in any other country. Beautiful 
wood, ill great variety, is obtained, wliicli is 
not only elegant and useful to the resident, 
but an important artiele of commeree. Ebony, 
satin-wood, and iron-wood, arc exported in 
considerable quantities. The pearl flshcries 
on llic coast are sources of profit; thence 
chiefly the much prized pearls arc brought 
to other parts of the world. The con- 
cliology of the Indian Ocean ia the most 
splendid of any body of waters on the globe. 
Ceylon shares this attribute; and on her 
coasts, and near her shores, shells of 8U]>orior 
beauty, iu vast numbers, are found. From a 
very remote antiquity Ceylon ex])ortcd lier 
products to remote parts; her s]>iecs, silk, 
and pearls, were known and appreciated many 
ages back ; and an embassy from her prince, 
with especial reference to commercial objects, 
vi.site<l the court of the Roman emperor 
Claudius. Indeed, the antiquities of Ceylon 
are as remarkable as her climate and produc- 
tions, and prove that it was once inhabited 
by a superior race. Magnificent works for 
inigation, temples, maiisolea, and palaces of 
great magnitude and singular architectural 
beauty existed there Avhen iu England men 
knew not how, for architectural purposes, to 
lay one stone upon another. \^'llon the 
English wrested the island from the lintch, 
they wore astonished at its beauty, fertility, 
niinod cities, and pagodas ; its commercial 
importance had been long known to them, 
and its possession eagerly coveted. 

The channel which separates the island 
from the mainland is about sixty miles. The 
name of Falk attached to the strait is derived 


from a celebrated Dutch navigator. The 
Gulf of Manaar is represented to derive its 
name from a little isle on the (k^ylonose side, 
but the origin of the term given to the isle and 
gulf is lost iu obscure antiquity. A ridge of 
small banks completely obstructs the chan- 
nel for large vessels : this is called Adam’s 
Fridge, from a tradition that the island of 
Ceylon was the paradise of ]>rimeval inno- 
cence from which the first pair were banished. 
In the Hindoo mythology the divine liero 
Rama is said to have crossed to tlio conquest 
of the island by this ridge. In future })ag03 
of this History it will be necessary to give 
further description of the island ; a general 
notice is all that is suitable here. The jiopu- 
lalion is not much less than 2,(X)O,0()O. They 
are a superstitious and servile race ; yet vvlien 
roused by an adequate appeal to their jnejii- 
dices and passions, they are not destitute of 
spirit, and ai*c capable of cruelty ami treachory 
to a degree iu common with most Asiatic 
peoples. They make good soldiers ; and the 
battalions of the Ceylon rifle regiment fre- 
quently serve with willingness and efficiency 
in the Madras presidency. TJjo ancient 
capital, Kandy, is in the interior ; the British 
capital, (Colombo, is on the coast. 

The Lacadives are a group, seventeen in 
number, and arc not iu any way remarkable. 

^rhe Maldives, as the name implies, com- 
prise more than a thousand isles and reefs, 
'I'lic word inul means thousand — a definite 
number put for an indefinite, whieb is com- 
mon in the Malabar language ; diva means 
an island. These isles and reefs run in a 
chain of 500 miles from north to south ; they 
are never more than fifty miles iu breadth. 
Generally they are rocky and barren, but 
there are lovely spots dispersed among them, 
covered with rich tropical verd urc, and ci’owiicd 
with the Indian palm. 

Continental India is variously designated : 
‘Hhc East Indies,’* “British India,” and 
“ Ilimloostan,” are the names most generally 
applied to it. Ilindoostan is properly the 
name of a portion of India only. This name 
was originally given by the Fersians, to indi- 
cate the dark complexion of the inhabitants. 
It is difficult to trace back any name given 
by the Brahmins to the country over which 
their doctrines prevailed, whole sentences of 
diflereut signification having been employed 
for this purpose. The word Medhifana, 
which means central, was sometimes used by 
them, because, according to their mytliology, 
the world was supported on the back of a 
tortoise, and India, it was supposed, occupied 
the middle place. The term Punyahlunxi 
was also used to designate it, as the land of 
virtue, or more probably as meaning the land 
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ccroinonially clean. According to one of their 
most tvousnved stories, a prince named Bharat 
was appointed by his father, called “conrpieror 
of the nniverso,” to reign over the peninsula, 
and hence the name of Bharat Kund was 
a})}ilicd to it. At present the whole country, 
iVoiii tlieCabul frontier to tbo Birinaii empire, 
from 'J.^liibet to Capo Comorin, is known by 
the general name of India, the word Hindoo- 
etan being gciicricnlly employed to name the 
same territory, and spcciticaily to distinguish 
the country in Northern and Norlh-westcrn 
India, of which Delhi is the capital. 

Before describing tbo physiognomy of the 
counfi'V, it is necessary to notice its chief 
political divisions, as reference must be made 
to tliein in the descriptions necessary to pu'c- 
sent t!ie general features of the country. 

^riie territorial aiTangemcnts for purposes 
of government comprise three great provinc(?s, 
cacli liaving certain dependencies, which are 
partly distinct — such as »Scindc, the Duiijaub, 
Onde, &c, Bengal, Bombay, and Aladras, 
are the names of these provinces. The hrst- 
named is very large, and is i4»on the cast of 
British India. It is hounded on the nortli 
by N'i.*p:nd niid Bliootan ; to tlic south by the 
Bay of Bengal; on the cast by Assam and 
Binnali ; on tbo west by Baliar.- To this pro- 
yiiiee, for military and civil imrposcs, tlie Bun- 
jaub is attached as a snb-govcnnnent. 'J^hc 
alluvial plains of the Ganges and tlie Brahma- 
]a:)(jtra arc included in the Bengal jwesideiiey. 
J>om!)ay o(;cn])Ics the west coast from the 
Gulf of Canihay, near to Goa. The ca])ital 
of (his presidency is situated on the island of 
Bombay, which is about ton miles long, and 
throe lu'oad, and is comiectcd wiMi tlie Island 
of >Salset by a causeway. It is separated by 
a narrow channel from the mainland. ?da- 
dras extends along the cast coast to the 
borders of Bengal. The southern ]ioint of 
the ])en insula is comprised in its coast range, 
and also a portion of the most southern part 
oi the west coast. To these three 
dcncios all the separate governments and 
provinces of India are attached, by nrrangc- 
lacnts peculiar to each, according as tbo cir- 
cumstances varied by which the territory was 
acquired. 

The ])eculiar geographical features of India 
are striking and interesting. Its great extent 
of coast marks it in a very peculiar manner, 
and attords to a maritime people like the 
British fiicilities for maintaining tlieip sujire- 
niaey, and tor readily tuniing the resources 
of the country to account. 

. The mountaina of the iicninsula are nume- 
rous, arid aflord extraordinary scope for iii- 
vestigatioii in various branches of natural 
science. The Himalayan range forms the 


boundary on the north between India and 
Thibet. This is ilic loftiest and grandest 
range in the wmrld. The highest peaks 
attain a height of 28,300 feet, a point of 
eloA^ation reached nowhere else by any land. 
The appearance of this range is peculiar, ve- 
voaliiig a succession of peaks, rising pointed 
to the heavens, and crowned witli ctei'iial 
snows, huge masses of ice hanging from 
their declivities — 

“'Porroiils, inntliinks, that Ijcard ii inighly voice, 

A-ud stopped at oncu auiidst ilicir mud<lcst pliiiipo.’* 

V'^ast bodies of cloud collect upon the sides of 
these high mountains in many places, while 
in others they lift their bold bivjws, uii- 
cloiuled, to the heavens. Every form t»f 
grandeur is presented amidst the scenes 
created by the sublime 'and ]»ictm“c.s(|ne ar- 
rangement of tbeso mountains. In some 
jdaces they arc clothed with verdure oiul 
woods far up their steei)s — a vast sea of 
foliage, agitated by the inoimtain breeze, 
seems to flow along their sides, and to lea}) the 
precipices. In other regions the bald granite 
glitters in the sunshine, as if an ocean of bur- 
nished gold. Every conceivable sl»a])o and 
grouping of form is taken in endless inoditi- 
I cation, offering to the wearied eye a never- 
ceasing and ever-changing variety of outline 
as Avell as of costume. Within tlicir own con- 
fines the scenery is still more wonderfuJ. 
TJic adventurous traveller is amazed by flio 
extent of tract, variety of mountain arrango- 
mcjjt, and grotesqueness of grouping; the 
disposition of the valleys; their richness of 
dress and luxuriance of climate in many 
jjlaco.s; their murky and unhealthy character 
in others: tlicir tropical fertility beneath a 
huruing snu in the lowest ranges; tlicir 
changing appearance and decreasing tempera- 
ture in the scale of ascent through every 
degree of the tcmj>erate zone, until the 
regions wlioro AYintei* assumes his rigid 
sway, and looks with cold and stern eye 
upon the Funny plains, or com]\arativcly 
modest highlands, which stretch lar aw’ay to 
the waters of the Indian Ocean. The r*angc, 
including the Iliiuloo Koosh, or Indian Cau- 
casus, strotclics away from iVUTgliaiiistau to 
the w’eBtcrn ju’ovincc.s of China. It is nearly 
uniform as to its course, but occosiunal inter- 
ruptions as to the main direction occur from 
the lateral (?xtension of some of its compo- 
nents. The name Ilimahti/a is from a native 
designation, wliicb signifies snowy, and indi- 
cates the general impression ])rodneed by its 
appearance upon the native mind. 

TJie King of rrusshi, who is alleged to 
take great interest in India in a religious 
reference, conceived the idea, eome few years 
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ago, probably siiggeated by Ilimiboldt, of 
Bending a scientific mission tlirough Asia, 
preparatory to operations of a religious nature, 
for the benefit of its vast populations. In 
1851 this mission ])eiietrato(i through India 
to Upper Asia, under the auspices of the 
East India Company. The proceedings of 
the gentlemen who fulfilled the important task 
wore reported to the Frencli Academy of 
Scienecjf, and were substantially as follows, 
so far as the high table -lauds and mountain 
ranges of India were cuucerncd, especially 
the Himalaya. The rc}>ort of these Prussian 
travellers gives generally difibre ut elevations 
to those usually received. Tiicy represent 
the great central table -land of India as much | 
lower than it has been bitliorto computed, 
and there are various reasons, based upon I 
climate and other phenomena, to believe that 
their reprosentations arc correct. The height 
of the most elevated portion of the Himalaya 
range is given on a previous page from the 
best modern standards, bnt, acconling to the 
paper sent l>v these German explorers to the 
Academy of Sciences, that elevation would be 
oWfeet below tlio real one. The. memborsof 
the mission consisted of three lu’othcrs — MiM. 
Herrmann, Adolphus, and Robert tScdilagent- 
weit, two of whom, MiM. Herrmann and 
Robert, returned in June last; the third, M. 
Adolpliu.s, is still among the Himalayan 
Mountain.«t, and is expected soon to return, 
vid the Pnnjaiib and Bombay. During the 
winters of 185T-55 these enterprising tra- 
vellers visited the region lying between 
Uombay and Madras; in the fidlowhig sum- 
mer M. Ifcrrmaim ex])iored the eastern i>arts 
of the Himalaya, the »5ikkiiii, Bhootan, and 
Kossin IMountains, where he measured the 
altitude of several peaks. The highest of all 
the feummits known throughout the world 
appears, by bis measurements, to be the 
Gahoorishanka, situated in the eastern portion 
of Nejniid — the same annonneed as such by 
Colonel AN'augh, but called liy him Mount 
Everest, becau.se he had been unable to ascer- 
tain its real name in the j»lainsof IliiKloostan, 
where he effected ]ii.s measurement. This 
peak is somewhat more than 2t>,<X)0 English 
feet in li eight, and bears another name in 
Thibet, where it is called Chiugopainari, 
The other two brothers, MM. xVdolphns and 
Robert, jienetrated by difierent roads into 
the central parts of the Himalaya, Kiunaon, 
and Gurwahl; they then visited Thibet in 
disguise, entered the great commerciid station 
of Oartok, explored the environs of Lake 
Mansarowe, and that remarkable crest Avhicli 
separate.s the waters of the Indus from those 
of the Jlebong, often erroneously called the 
Burrampooter. They ascended the Ibi- Gam- 


nine, 22,2fi0 foot in height, that being an 
altitude never before attained in any part of 
the AYorld. After having been separated 
from eacli other for a s}>ace of fourteen 
month.si, during which M. Robert ascertained 
that the table -laud of Ainarkantak, in Cen- 
tral India, which is generally stated to bo 
8(.XX) feet above the level of the sea, is not 
more than tloOO feet in heiglit, the three 
brothers again met at Simla, previous to 
commencing the oj)erations intended for the 
summer of IBOG. M. Adolplius, on leaving 
that place, crossed the Himalaya, w'cnt over 
Thibet, Baltistan, and visited the interesting 
^ s))ot where several mountain crests meet, and 
the Hindoo Koosh joiu.s the range lying to 
I the north of India. He thou returned to the 
Punjanb, through the valley of Cashmere. 

I 1\IM. Herrmann and Robert proceeded to 
I Ladak by dilloreiit routes. L'lidor good dis- 
guises tlic}’^ were enabled to penetrate into 
Turkistan, by crossing the Ivarakorooin and 
the Kiienlnen Mountains, and dcseoidliig 
i into the great valley of S^aj’kaud, a region 
never visited before, not even by Marco I’olo. 
It is a va.st degression of between three or 
four thousand feet, soj^araling the Kueuliien, 
on the northern frontier of India, from tlie 
Syan Chane, or mountains of (Central Asia, 
on the soutlicru of Russia. Tliey then re- 
turned to Ladalv, and entered tlie Piiiijaub by 
different routes through Cashmere. Alter a 
two years’ negotiation, ]\I. llcrrmami was, at 
the commeneemont of 1857, admitted into 
Nepaul, where he determined the altitudc.-i 
of the Machipoora and ]Mouut Yas.so, which 
have hitherto been vaguely called tlie Dha- 
walagery, which means “ snowy cre.sts,” and 
u applicable to all snow-capped mountains. 
M, Robei’t proceeded to Bombay thruugh 
Scindc, Kutsch, and Gnjerat, where he sur- 
veyed the chain called the Salt Range, and 
determined the changes elYectcd during cen- 
turies in the course of several rivers. Before 
returning to Europe, he stayed three month.s 
in Ceylon. IM. Adolplius visited various jjarts 
of the Punjaub and Cabal previous to return- 
ing to the Himaliya. The chief rcsnU.s ob- 
tained from this careful exploration of Asia are 
the following ; — The Himalaya IMountaiiis 
everywhere e.\:orcisc a decided influence over 
all the elements of the magnetic force ; tlie 
doeliuatiori everywhere presents a slight de- 
viation, causing the needle to converge to- 
wards the central parts of that enormous 
mass, and the magnetic intensity is greater 
than it would be elsewhere in an equal lati- 
tude. In the south of India the increase of the 
magnetic intensity from south to north is ex- 
tremely rapid. The lines of equal magnetic 
intensity have a remarkable form, similar and 
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] ) 0 r]ia [)3 parallel to those of certain groujis of 
isothermal linos. The three travcllors have 
collected all the inatci’ials necessary to ascer- 
tain lias important fact. Irregular local 
variations in terrestrial inagnotisiii are rare 
in those regions. In tlic Deccan and Behar 
the rocks arc iiia.gnetie. On tlie Ilimnlaya, 
at altitudes of and oven 2(),r)00 feet, 

the daily niaxiinuni and minijiium variations 
of llic haronictor oceiirred nearly about flic 
same hour as in the plains below. Again, at 
the above altitudes the inversion of theoiirves 
ot‘ daily variation, wliich is met with on the 
Alps, does not take place. At the altitude of 
17,00t) feet tlie diminution of transparency 
produced by a stratum of air of the thickness 
of ijOOU feet is no longer disting;nished by the 
eye. During the dust storms wliicli fre- 
ijnently occur in India tlie disk of the sun is 
seen of a blue c«>lonr; if small bodies are 
made to project tlieir shadows on a wldte 
surface, under such eirciimstanccs the shadow 
is of an orange colour, tliat is, eoinjilcmontarv to 
blue. The expression, in the jjaper read before 
the Acaiiemy of »^ciont‘cs, as given by Galig- 
nani, tliat tlic brothers Schlagentwcit were the 
lirst to penetrate the Varkand, is not correct. 
'M. Hue, in ills work eutillcd Chriafuuitf// in 
China, relates that, a.i>. 1.001.1, lleiicdict (docs, 
a Uomaii missionary, defonniiicd to solve tlie 
tlicn mooted ipiostion whether Cathay and 
China were tlic same conntry, and the capital 
of ^rougul '^.I'artary, the Klinnbalik, identical 
with Pekin. After unheard of efforts he at 
last reached \arkand, Ids journey from 
liahoro having coiisiuncd ten mouths of cou- 
tiniions toil. 

'file intei’coursc with Tldbot is maiiitaiiieil 
by passes of very high altitude, which are 
also diibciilt, intricate, and daiigovous. Tlic 
Tnngrung Pass is at an altitude of 1 11,730 
feet; tlie Booreudo, 1 o,100 ; the Nitti, nearly 
17,0C)t) ; the (Jh lining, .17, Hot) feet ; the 
Manerung, while the Pass of Nako, 

near tlie source of tlie Sutlej, tlie highest in 
the world, attains the level of nearly 10,000 
feet. The greatest height ever reached in 
the Himalayas previous to that ascended by 
the gentlemen of the Prussian mission was 
10,411 feet, attained by (Aiptain Gerard, 
October l8th, 1S18, on the Tarliigang, near 
the Sutlej, nortli of Shepke. Tlieso terrible 
passes, notwithstanding all tlieir dangers from 
land -slips, precipitated masses of icc and 
snow, precipices, and the extreme cold, by 
wliich persons are sometimes frozen to death 
at mid-day, are the only media of conimnni- 
cation between India and ^Jdiibet, am I arc 
used far more extensively for commereial 
purtioses by Eastern merchants than would in 
Europe be supposed likely or even possible. 


Tlie natural curiosities of those regions are 
various, and t() the traveller and man of 
science interesting. Mineral waters arc 
found at very great elevations, and in regions 
of perpetual snow'. Near the source of the 
Jumna are the springs of Jiinmotrco ; these 
have a tonijicratiire of more tlian P.HP and 
issue from snow caverns ! Tlio point of elo- 
vatioii is more than 10,000 feet. I\iee has 
been boiled in the W'ater of anotlior spring 
on the same level cas it gushed from its source. 
In many ])lacos petrifactions of rare beauty 
may be .scon in every .stage of furnnition, as 
the deposits ])reviously lield in solution by 
the waters dripf)hig from the rocks, are laid 
upon the vcgotable productions which sprout 
from the ledgo.s beneath. V'^egetatiun has 
heeii found at the following liciglits : — 


llorsc-dicbtuut 1 0,.'U13 

Maple 10,000 

Kiinharb aiul black cuirant 11,000 

Polyaiilhiis 11,300 

(JooseberriiS l),4l.S 

FidiU of rye and black wheat 

Holly . / UMIOO 

Strawberries 1 '2,0 J.;i 

butteioap'^ and dandelions 13,000 

Spiktnar.l 13,100 

Ooii, u speeies of bai'lev 13,02.2 

Itye * 13,700 

Apricots a.'ul bi lois 1 J,000 

-Ibreh 1 tdOO 

Kirs and u:rei nsward 14,700 

JJarJey 14,710 

Cajnpamila. in seed lO.bOO 

SiiialJ blJ^IllS lit, 045 


Tlic other mountain ranges of India arc 
very inferh.»r in altitude to the Himalayas, 
and are gonorally oallcMl liy the natives 
(jkauts. The word yhant means ;i ]‘:iss; ami 
by being applied to the very ch•^^^tcd pa.s- 
.^agea of the Himalayas, became gradually 
also to be given to any bighlands not nlto- 
getber iinpa.y.'^ahle. 

In reference to elevation, the whole penin- 
sula might be described a.s a table-land, broken 
by lines of vast highlands, and divided by 
them into rivor valleys of great rii linoss and 
extent. 

Parallel to the eastern and western coasts 
run two ranges, named, ro.'i^pectively, the 
Eastern and \A'ostern Ghauts. Neither of thc.se 
approaches the coa.st, both being separated 
from the sea by low’^ -lying ski its of country 
of considerable extent. The Western Ghauts 
are coiisiderably higher than those wliich 
face the eastern coa.st, somctiine.s ri.sing to a 
point bOOO feet above the level of tljc sea. 

The high talde-land thins bounded Avas ori- 
ginally called the T)cccar., to distinguish it 
from "Northern India, the word being of 
»San.scrit parentage, signifying sonib. This 
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extensive, plateau rises gradually from uorti 
to south, ending in a range stretching across 
the country, and called sometimes the 8onth- 
cni Ghauts, but better knoAvii as the Nil- 
gherry. At the northern extremity of this 
plateau there are two ranges, known as the 
Aravalli and the Viiulaya, both going nudor 
t!ie general name of the Northern Ghauts. 

Tims the mountain panorama of India is 
oomposed of six ranges : the Himalaya being 
the northern boundary of the peninsula; the 
Western Gliauts, ranging southward from 
tlie river Xerhuddah and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, terminating in Cape Comorin, the ex- 
treme southern point of the peninsula. From 
nearly this point the Eastern Ghauts tend 
nortliward, preserving a tolerably equal dis- 
tance from the sea. TJic Viiulaya range is 
next to the Himalaya, coming southward, 
and running from east to west ; they cross 
the country from the Ganges to the Gulf of 
Cutch, somliug out a spur far into the great 
desert towards Ajmoer. From the southern- 
most range (the Nilghcrry) the land gra- 
dually, but not unbroken, descends to the 
sea. The other range, already named, bears 
various other designations, and is less im- 
portant. 

Varion.s portions of these ranges, sepiirated 
by conformation, and broken by immense 
ravines, receive especial designations ; and 
the whole [dateau of the Deccan is called by 
the natives Bala Ghaut^ov the couiifry above 
the ghauts (or passes). 

TJiose mountain ranges naturally divide 
ludia. The Vindayas, passing from east to 
west between the twenty -third and twenty- 
fifth parallels of novth latitude, form the 
grand basis of the orograpliieal divisions of 
India into districts. North of the Vindayas, 
towards the Himalayas, arc situated the 
deltas of the Ganges and the Indus, and 
what is called Central India. South of the 
Vindayas is the Deccan, as already described. 
Those ]K)rtion3 of the Deccan south of the 
river Kistua is especially styled Southern 
India. 

TJie various mountain chains, and features 
of highland, form an infinite luiinber of natu- 
ral territorial divisions, which are so diiVer- 
ently named, as to make it often difficult to 
identify tlicin when noticed by diflerent 
writers. The way in which the chains of 
hill separate the river courses conduces to 
groat variety of climate, notwithstanding the 
low latitudes of the wdiole country ; and while 
a })cculiar unifqnnity and regularity is pre- 
served in the way in which the series of 
natural boundaries and divisions of territory 
are created, yet there is great diversity of 
outline and variety of scenery. Thus the 


courses of tlie rivers Nerhuddah and Tapty 
are divided by the chain often called the 
Sautpoora ; and the courses of the l^apty 
and Godavery are divided by wliat is some- 
times styled the »Sechac]iuIl Mountains ; but 
notwdtiistandiiig this regularity of division, 
and the general uniformity of climate, the 
aspects of the country are diverse oxcoed- 
iiigly, and whatever variety river or inoim- 
taiu scenery can afford may in these districts 
be found. 

In the north of India a vast lowlaml tract 
extends in a curve from the moutJis of tlie 
Ganges to those of the Indus. This ciirvo 
converges to the west of Delhi. 

Southward of the Nilgherrics the country 
to the sea is diversified; a low valley runs 
from the Pass of Coimbatore, as its narr<.nve.st 
width is called, across the Avhole count ly. 
The land thence rises and falls, not in a grace- 
ful or undulated manner, but by scattered 
hillocks and abrujit depressions, until it tonelies 
the eastern and western highlands tJiat ao- 
proacli nearest the sea. 

Tliese mountain lands contain many lovely 
and sanitary situations, where tlic most la.stc- 
ful connoisseurs in landscape beauty might 
find delight, wliere tlio climate affoi’ds cool 
and refreshing breezes, and is not only eom- 
paratively safe, but healthy and bracing. 
That portion of the Western Gliauts (rpj;.o^;Ite 
to Bombay, called the J^rahabalipoora ]Mouu- 
taiiis, rising to the height of 50(10 foot, i'nr- 
nishes an excellent site for the sanitorium of* 
the presidency, at a spot called Mahabclosk- 
war. On the Nilgherry iMouiitains have 
been placed the sanitary stations of Ootaca- 
mund and Dimhutti. These stations are 
well known for tlic salutary effects ujxm 
those who are exhausted by the burning 
climate of the low'or lands. All the otlier 
mountain districts afford situations adapted to 
those wlio liavo suffered from the heat of the 
plains, and every climate known in the w'oi’ld 
may be found from tlic base of Cape Comorin 
to tlie peak of the Himalayas. 

The rivers of India are truly magniliccut, 
and in such a climate are naturally prized 
for their cooling and fertilising power. Su- 
perstition has taken advantage of this appre- 
ciation, and converted them into deities. Tlio 
Ganges, especially, is an object of >vorsliip. 

The three principal rivers are tlic Ganges, 
the Brahmapootra, and the Indus. These all 
originate in the snow-clad bosom of the 
Himalaya. The former tw-o descend from 
different slofics, and pursue separate courses 
through a vast and varied extent of country, 
until meeting near their embouchure in the 
Bay of Bengal. Indeed, they can hardly bo 
said to flow together, for soon after their 
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junction they divide into many currents, 
forming what is called the delta of the 
Ganges. The Ganges has two sources, both 
bursting forth from the glaciers of the Hima- 
laya ill swelling torrents : one from ihe vici- 
nity of a temple hiiilt high up in a region 
which might have been su^jposed inaccessible. 
This Temple of Guiigootrea is situated more 
than ll»,r)00 feet above the level of the ocean. 
The Ganges, thus formed, rushes from the 
mountains near Hnvdwar, running through | 
the great plain of Bengal, south-east. In its 
course it receives many tributaries, several of 
these lai'gcr than the Thames, or even the 
Shannon. The »Jumna flows into it at Allah- 
abad, and there, 8()() miles from the sea, it is 
a mile in width. The delta commences 2'20 
miles from the sea. The river there throws off 
several branches to the west ; these, mingling, 
form the arm called tli^ Hoogly, which passes 
(IJalcutta, #id which is the channel generally 
navigated. The main stream is joined by 
the Jlraliiuapootra. The coast of the delta 
stretches 220 miles. The islaiidis formed by 
the coiirsc.s which struggle through the low 
miirshy land are called the snvdfjrhnnds^ or 
woods, because of the jungle by which they 
arc covered. The waters wliieli embrace 
these islands nurture crocodiles, and other 
dangerous amphibious creatures. The rhino- 
ceros is to be seen in the marshes, and the 
far-famed s])coios of tiger known as Ikngal 
buds many a prowling place within this wild 
district. 

The Brahinapooti'a runs a ehortcr course 
than the Ganges, but rolls in a mightier Hood. 
Its sources are also in the Himalaya, and it 
is fed by rivers which cluotly How from the 
Birman empire. The width, before i(3 junc- 
tion with the Ganges, is between four and 
five miles. 

The Ganges and Brahmapootra, impelled 
by the vast Ijodies of melting snow descend- 
ing from tlie mountains, rise, and iimudato 
immense districts of country. In the four 
rainy months, according to the estimate of 
the Rev. ]\lr. Everet, the discharge of water 
per second is 4111,21)8 cubic feet. During 
the fine winter months the discharge is 
71,200 feet per second, and in the throe hot 
months it sinks to 30,330 in that space of 
time. 

The Indus falls from the nortberu slopes of 
the Himalaya, but finds a passage through 
the mountains to the south, and rolls its Hood 
onward to the Arabian Bea. It rises near to 
the Lake Manassarora, which is sacred in the 
Hindoo mythology; the name signifies “the 
meiitiil or spiritual lake,” The ISutlej is an 
offshoot from it. The principal confluent is 
the Chenab, which itself unites in its course 


the other four rivers of the Punjaiih.*' These 
are the Sutlej, the Beoas, the Bavoe, and the 
Jhelum.j* Tlic delta of the Indus presents 
to the coast an area of 120 miles. The river 
is irregular in that part of its conrso, and 
deficient in depth, offering various diflicultios 
to its navigation. 

The waters of these rivers arc much dis- 
coloured. Having their sources in elevated 
springs, much earthy matter is borne down 
to the plains. These plains arc alluvial ; 
and the rivers j)as3ing througli no de}>res- 
sions ill which lakes might ho formed, and 
their alluvial freight dc})ositcd, they are 
necessarily much loaded with soil and minuto 
fragments of rock. The Ganges is f)rohably 
most tainted in this way, giving colour to 
the sea six miles from the coast. ^J'he Rev. 
Mr. Everet re[»re3ents that river as discliarg- 
ing nearly six inillions-’aiid a half cubic feet 
of earthy matter during the year, a (juantity 
almost too enormous to suppose possible. 
That gentleman’s statements have, liowevcr, 
been corrol>orated. The members of the 
Prussian scientific mission, already referred 
to, tested the clearness of these rivers by let- 
ting down a stone into them, which generally 
became invisible at a depth of from twelve to 
fifteen ccutimelres (live to six inches), show- 
ing that they arc overcharged W'ith earthy 
particles ; for in the sea, near Corfu, a stone 
is visible to the depth of fifty feet, and in the 
seas under the tropics it remains visible at a 
dcjdh of tliii fy feet. 

^J^hcrc are other rivers of great importance. 
Some of these traverse the eastern j)art of 
India, and arc emptieil into the Bay of Bengal. 
The jMahamuddy falls into the bay near 
Cuttack. Eurther Boutli, the Godavery flows 
into the sea near the mouth of the Kistna, 
after receiving as aflluents the Manjeera, the 
Wnrda, and the Baunigunga. The Godavery 
springs from the Weatorn Gliants. Still 
further south, tlie Kiatna lias its birth, in 
the same range. Conlluenccs arc formed 
with it by the Becma and Toombudra : its 
disomboguement is at ]\Iasulipatam. The 
Peimar Hows into the waters which wash the 
eastern coast, above the city of Madras. The 
most southern of the rivers which stream 
eastward is the Oavery, which, rising in 
the same ghauts, passes Tanjore, and empties 
itself by scvercal mouths from the coast oppo- 

* In the ni'ighboiirliood of Altock, in the Punjaub, 
Alexander Mie Great is supposed to liavc erossed the 
Indus in his ijjvasion of India. Tamerlane and Nadir 
Shah arc reported to have crossed in tlie some ))luce or its 
vicinity. 

t The Sut lej is the Zarodras of Pi olemy ; the Beeas is the 
Ilyphasia of Arrian ; the Rnvee was desigimted by Arrian 
the Hydrastfs. 'J’]»e Chemab received in classic descrip- 
tion the name of Acesiiiea, and the Jhelum, Hydaspea, 
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site the island of Ceylon. On tlio western 
side of the peninsula there is the Ban, wliich 
Hows ponth of tlie Indus info the inlet of 
Rill, an extensive suit lake. TJie Bunvas 
empties itself into llic Gulf of (hitch. The 
]V[hye is diseliai*L;ed into iJie Gulf of Cauibiiy. 
liuvger tlian any of these are tlio Nerluiddah 
ami tlie Tfij>ty. The Tapty jtiins tlie ocean 
near {Surat. The Yorlmddah is the largest 
river wliich disembogues itself into the waters 
on the Avostern coast, except the Indus, and 
is IjOO miles long — a tliird of the length of 
its great competitor; it enters the sea at 
Baroclio. 

The general features of the jicninsula may 
be interred trom a description so extended of 
its mountains and rivers. For tlio most jiart 
tJie soil is nlliivial, and rendered fertile by tlie 
overllowing of tlie groat rivers. Along the 
course of tbe interior rivers there is great 
richness, ami cultivated country appears in 
every direction. In some jilaces there are 
large tracts of jungle, es])ecial]y near (he 
liiJly country of the Ihinjaiih. Tlio Rim of 
Cutcb, north of the gulf of that name, is low 
and flat, and extends cast of the Imlins, so as 
to form a district ])robably one -fourth the 
size of Scotland. Jt nourishes only a few 
tamarisks, and is for the greater part of the 
year dry or fruitless. During tlio monsoon 
the sea is driven over it; ami when tlie 
waters evaporate, a strong saline deposit is 
left— hence it is often called the »Salt Desert. 
This remarkable district was formed by a 
sudden operation of nature. In June, 18D), 
the land sank down, and became a salt-water 
marsh, ami a largo mound, called the Ulla 
Bund, arose, ami cut off one of the moutlis 
of tbe Indus from the sea. There is 
evidence that this district has, during the 
probable historic period, been subjected to a 
series of alternate depressions and ujiheavings : 
a large space east ot the Indus, Avhieh is noAV 
dry land, Avas, in the time of Alexander, 
covered by the avua^cs. Indian traditions 
testify that over all that district, and a con- 
siderable distance inland, the sea saatj)!. 
There are, near the Pim of Cutch, tAA’o other 
salt lakes, or marslies, called Null ami Boko, 
which a[)])ear to liaA^e been formed by sudden 
convulsion. ^ India is remarkable for the 
foAvness of its lakes of any kind ; the only 
other considerable lake is in the centre of the 
Deccan. It is about 350 feet below the level of 
tlic surrounding country. The water it contains 
is nearly saturated Avitli sub-caihonate of 
soda. Lava abounds in the Jieighbourhood, 
and other proofs' exist that the depression is 
of volcanic origin. About one -eighth of the 
Avliole peninsula is a desert, covering 150,00(J 
e^iuare miles. It is not, however, entirely 


un])roducti\'e. Numerous oases are to he 
found, often of considerable extent, and of 
various degrees of cultivation. After the 
rains fall, jungle and coarse grass sjuiiig 
up in most })arts of this otherwise sandy 
Avastc. The hot season soon reduces this 
fitful verdure, parching up all vegetable 
beaut}', and nearly all vegetable life, throngh- 
out the great wilderness. The plain of tbe 
Ganges lias more uniformity than that of the 
Indus. Tlie former is Ioav, rich, and teeming 
AA'ith vegetable and animal life — the richest 
jiart of fmlia. The ]»hiin of the Indus is A'.iried 
A'cry much, some jiortions consisting of hard 
dry clay, some of harren rock, Avliile ol tiers 
almost rival in fertility the Gangetic valb.y. 
Ill the Punjaub, Avliere the country is in some 
places A’ery ]»roductivc, there arc* stony AA'astcs, 
and rongli luievon tracts, aa'IiicIi are cow red 
Avitli low brnsliwood. Beyond the Ihiujaiib, 
nearly environed liy the Avcsterii ^>oition of 
the Himalayas, the beautiful A'alley of (.’a -li- 
meve rivals the fairest realms in the world, 
.and almost justilies all that fable has related, 

I or poets sung, of its pvoductivoness uud 
beauty. 

Along the hanks of the Cliumbul, Bunas, 
Botwah, ami Keane, tributaries of the 
Jumna, there are inctiirescpie s]>ol.s ; ami on 
the south side of the Ganges, near the junc- 
tion of the Blve, there are spoelnieiis of low 
river landscape very attractive of tlieir kind. 
The coast views of the jieiiinsiila are not 
attractive. On neither the oast nor west 
ranges of shore are there many striking 
views; the ghauts arc sometimes near eiiongh 
to he pictnrcsipie, but tlierc are few bold head- 
lands or jutting points to mark the coast-line on 
cither side of (kipe Comorin. On the Avest, coiii- 
moiily called the coast ol Malal>ar, tliere are 
Maimdvce Point, Diu Head, {Salsed J*oiiit, 
and Mount Dolly. On the cast, nsiiaJly named 
the coast of Coromandel, there are Pamen 
Point, Calymerc I^oliit, ami Point Palmyras. 
The Malabar territory does not extend along 
the entire Avestern coast, although the name 
is given to the Avliole sea -board, leading the 
general reader frcijuently into this error. 
Bliort distaueei irom that coast the eonntry 
assumes a varied character. At first it is a Ioav 
sandy plain, Avhich extends for miles ; llien oc- 
casional liillocks rise abruptly ; these iuereasc 
in number until the country becomes roiighlv 
undulated, the liillocks taking a ruder and 
bolder form, and, covered Avith dense jungle, 
at last connect themselves Avitli tlie s])urs of 
the Western Ghauts, which arc clotlicd Avith 
the grandeur of native forests of teak and 
satin-wood. 

The ghaut scenery along the Coromandel 
coast is not dissimilar in character to that of 
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Malabar, but generally the lino is low and 
BWiXiMpy, and the extensive sj>aco comprised 
in the delta of the Ganges is as dreary as the 
Sahara of Sciiide. 

Tlio ncAvly -acquired countries of Tones- 
Bcrlui and l*ogu, on the eastern shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, formerly portions of the 
Birman empire, do not ])ossess much variety of 
general aspect. Near the coast they arc low, 
level, and tedious to the eye, except in some 
particular spots; and the rivers flow through 
flats of sandy or alluvial country. In the 
interior the land rises, and good liiil prospects 
arc presented. 

i^n tlio wliolo, although India possesses 
some of the most glorious scenery in the 
world, it is very much indebted to tiic bold 
mountain eoidines npon the north and north- 
west, and the hill coniitries of the provinces 
in that direction, for its distinetiou in this 
partlciilar. Tliis is especially cxcnqxlilied 
along the frontiers of Belooehistau ami Aff- 
ghaiiistan, where tlic traveller finds almost 
every form of bold and wild pros]>oct inter- 
spersed nith eiiltivatod ami beautiful scenes. 
Ill tlic ])rovijice of IVshawur — the Pimjaub 
jammlary of Alfghanistau — the little retired 
valleys in the mo iiu tains are often very 
lovely; and as the province is watered liy 
numerous streams, and by the Cabul liiver, 
wliicli bursts from tlie Khyber iMountaiiis at 
Mich 1100, there is irrigation ami extensive 
culture ill the plains, from the fertility of 
whicli (lie traveller cannot but regard witli 
interest tlie bold and grotesque outlines of 
the mountains. Indeed, nearly all tlie land 
boundaries (jf Imlia are interesting to the 
lover of the picturesque; while in the Dec- 
can, and in (Jontral India, there are many 
places to vie in beauty with the famous 
resorts of travellers in Europe. 

Of late years much attention has been 
paid to a more scientific acquaintance witli 
India, its dependent territories, and its coasts. 
Nor are the huulable desires of the govern- 
meut to make itself ac(piainted with the area, 
soil, and facilities of the peninsula merely of 
recent origin ; the Marquis of "Wellesley, 
ami the Duke of ^^"elIingtou, displayed a 
strong desire for a thorougli survey of the 
peninsula. This great work, wliich has jiro- 
cceded for move than half a century, not- 
withstamling all the vicissitudes of Indian 
history during that period, is an honour to 
the East India Comjiany. Under the aus- 
pices of Lord Metcalfe, Sir A. Burns, with 
a suitable staff, while ostensibly on a mission 
to llimjeet Singh, effected a survey of the 
Indus, and drew m) a report of its navigable 
capacities. 

Dr. Buist, and other scientific gentlemen, 

VOL. I. 


have enlarged tlio public knowledge of the 
geology of the peninsula. The tranria<*»ions 
of the Bombay (.Jcograjdiical J:?ix*ioty, and of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, luive brought to light a multitude 
of facts iiii])ortant to the government ami to 
commerce, as well as most interesting to the 
scientific world. The talented editor of the 
Bomha)j Times has contributed very valuable 
acquisitions on the meteorological phenomena 
of Imlia, the result of many years’ observa- 
tion. The editor, also, of the Bombuj/ Gazette 
has, by his papers on economical science, 
benefited commerce. The survey of the 
Malabar coast, hy Lieutenant Selby, lias 
proved of utility in many res])eets not ooii- 
toni])hito<l in the objects hold in view in 
directing the survey. 

For governmental, military, and commer- 
cial purposes Imlia has hecu inueh investi- 
gated of late years ; while geologists, agri- 
culturists, liorticidturists, botanists, zoologists, 
entymologists, Ac., have taken their share in 
the work of inquiry. Nor has the poj)ulatiou 
been left mistmliod : the missionary, ethno- 
logist, philologist, and politician, have pursued 
with zeal the courses of research and study 
opened up to them. iStill India must be 
much more exphu’ed fiu* all these purposes, 
and by the light of all these sciences, before 
Great Britain can realise the full value of her 
Indian emjiii’e, or be tlioroughly acfjuainted 
with its resources ami its j)oo|)]e. 

The geological cliarai.-teristics of the coun- 
try, although tolerably well known, require 
considerable investigation. The mineral pro- 
ductions are varieil, and found over a vast 
area. There arc oxtensivo beds of coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite. In the Funjanb 
large deposits of r.jck-salt, a very valuable 
(‘omiiiodity in India, liavo been discovered. 
Iron is much diffused. In the beds of the 
rivers precious stones of almost every variety 
arc found, and diaimuids in alluvial soil. 
One of tlio most useful ])roilucts connected 
with the geology of India is knuJcoi, This 
seems to have been extensively s])rca<l tlirough 
Imlia by the beneficent hand of the. Great 
Architect of the universe, to com])ensatc for 
the general deficiency in limestone fit for the 
kiln. The kuiiken contains upwai<ls of 
seventy-two i>arts of carbonate of lime iii its 
composition. It is usually mixed with the 
soil with little a]q>earaucc. of stratificatiiui. 
Except in the higher portions of tlio Nil- 
gherry Hills, it is to be met with everywhere 
throughout India. The natives burn it into 
lime, and also u.se it in blocks or masses for 
building tanks, luffs, t^c. >Statnary marble, 
clay slate, ami roofing blue slate, are seldom 
met with. Gcologi.sts describe the strata of tlio 

c 
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peninsula as affording peculiar phenomena. 
The superior strata of southeni India are for 
tlic most part liypogeno seliists, Ijroken up l»y 
vast Ujdioavings of plutonic and trappoaii 
rocks. In the Eastern Ghauts they are 
capped hy sandstone, limestone, and laterito ; 
in the AVestern (jilniiits by laterito. They 
also form, with little deviation, tlje basis of 
the plains from Naggory to Gape Comorin. 
They are associated witli granite in the hills 
which brt?ak over the valley of the Cavery, 
and north of the plain of the Cavery, in the 
table-Jamls of Mysore, Bellary, Jlyderabad, 
and Southern Mahrattn. H\)wards the nortli- 
west, from Xagpore to Rajapore, to the 
western coast, the hyp<\geno and plutonic 
rocks cease under a vast sheet of trap, one of 
tlie lai-gest extensions of that format ion in the 
world. Gneiss is found lowest in the series; 
next to it mica and hornblende schist, actiiio- 
litc. clilurite, talcoac, and argillaceous schist. 
This succession does not always prevail, as 
all of tliese have boon found lying upon the 
granite. 

Tlio fossilifcrous remains of India are com- 
paratively scarce, and have not yet been suf- 
ficienlly investigated, nor have tlie results of 
the investigations and classifi cations made, 
been given in a sufficiently pojudav form to 
the public. In the country between the 
Kistna and the Godavory, and in the fSoutli 
Mahrafta country, sandstone and liiiicstoiic 
rock appear. Xortli of the Salem break, on 
the high tal)lc-laiid, they arc found to a con- 
siderable extent, andiji those the fossil remains 
arc interesting. 

Shelly rnuostone beds of some extent arc 
found at Pondicherry. In these there arc 
bcantiful fossil remains, which have afforded 
considerable disenssion to the learned in this 
branch of science. 

The latcrite is a formation which, if not 
peculiar to India, presiints itself there to sucli 
an extent as to attract especial attention. 
According to i)r. Buist, in his ])aper3 on the 
geological characteristics of Bombay, this 
rock extends along the whole western coast 
from the sea to the base of the ghauts, from 
Cape Comorin to the north. It is not so 
continuous on the eastern coast, but is there 
also to be met with to a great extent; and on 
the summits of both ranges of ghauts it is 
discoverable. Everywhere in the Deccan it 
appears. Sandstone of the late tertiary is 
found on the south coast, extending to Ceylon 
by “Adam’s Bridge,” which is composed 
of it. 

A sedimentary rock called hcgitr, or hlach 
cotton dag, is supposed to cover nearly one- 
half of Southern India. It is peculiarly 
absorbent, and makes the most fertile soil in 


the world. It is spread over the gi’oat table- 
land of tlie Dcccan, and is the source of its 
productiveness. No manure or fertiliser is re- 
fjuired where it is, and no efforts of cultivation 
exhaust it. The late editor of the Ceglon 
Examiner ohserves of tiie granite and ita 
congeneric rocks — “Tliey arc abundantly 
dcvelo])cd tliroughout the hypogenc area. 
The foi mcr shows itself under every variety 
of aspect. It starts up from the surhicc of' 
the table -land in bold and s}iar])ly licwTi 
peaks, or rises in dome -shaped bosses, or 
appears in profuse but distinct clusters and 
ranges, which affect no general line of eleva- 
tion, but often radiate irregularly as from a 
centre. Borne of the insulated peaks are ex- 
ceedingly striking in outline and structure. 
The rock of Nuudilrug, for instance, whieli 
rises 17,t)tX) feet above the surface of the 
plain, looks almost as if it were formed of 
one entire mass of rock, and the rock of 
Bivagnnga is still higher. ^Fhe most remark- 
able of tlie insulated clusters and masses of 
granite on the table land of tlio peninsula are 
those of Bivagnnga, Beverndroog, and (.)cira- 
droog; some in Mysore, Gooty, Reid rooj, 
Adoni; and others in the central districts. 
But there are numerous masses almost e(iua]ly 
remarkable scattered over all the .southern 
part of the jieninsnla table-land, as well as in 
the maritime district of Coromandel. The 
greater part of the central table-laud i.s also 
ibrmed by it, and it crops out eontinnally 
over an extended area in the more elevated 
districts.” 

In the reports of the meetings of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society there is volumiiions informa- 
tion as to the volcanoes of India. Sir Charles 
Lycll and hlrs. Bomorvillc had not examined 
these pai')cr8, or far iiioro information would 
have been obtained by them on this interest- 
ing subject. Ill the Tranmetions of the 
Bomhay Geographical Society the volcanic 
phenomena of the peninsula Jiave been fre- 
(juently made topics of inquiry and elucida- 
tion. Tlic press of India lias also rendered 
good service on the subject, so that much 
has become known of late years as to the 
history of cartnquakes and volcanoes in thoso 
lands. Papers on the connection between 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and meteorological 
phenomena, published in the reports of the 
Bombay Society, throw a light on the past 
and present condition of India and the adja- 
cent islaiuls, as to their geological history 
and climate, which will repay the researches 
of all w-ho desire to study these important 
and interesting regions. Mrs. Somerville, 
waiting of the volcanoes in the Bay of Bengal, 
observes — “ One of the most active groups 
of volcanoes in the world begins with the 
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BiiikIm group of ifllands, and extends through 
the Sunda group of Timor, Sninbawa, J.hili, 
Java, and Sumatra, separatetl only by narrow 
chaimela, and altogether forming a gently 
curved line of 2000 miloa long; but as the 
volcanic zone is continued through Barren 
Island and Narcaiidain, in tlio Bay of Bengid, 
and northward along the whole coast of Arra- 
can, the whole length of the volcanic range is 
ii great deal more.” The hand extends beyond 
Arrae*an, northward, to Chittagong, latitude 
22', or ()<X) miles beyond Barren Island. 
The volcanic fires arc active chicily during 
the sontli-wost monsoon. About the middle 
of the last century, which has been said 
to be the great epoch of eartlnjualvcs all 
over the world, volcanic islands wore cast up 
ill iho Bay of Bengal; and rocks and shoals, 
which disappeared again, remained there so 
L.mg, that they were entered on the charts. 
A t Calcutta an earthquake took place in the 
year 1 7 JIT, by which 20, (XX) vessels of various 
tlescriplioiis were sunk, and 30, 000 lives lost. 
Violent eruptions of this or greater magnitude 
seem to linve been of frequent occniTcncc 
in India and the neighbouring countries. Dr. 
Thompson, in a paper on the geology of 
Bombay, })Lil)Iishcd in the Madras Literary 
TransarfloiiSj relates — ‘*The island of Vaypi, 
on tlio iiortii side of Cochin, rose from out 
the eoa in the year 134-1 ; the date of its 
appearanoe is determined by its having given 
rise to a new ora among the Hindoos, called 
Pndovepft, or the new introduction. Con- 
tcmi)orary with the appearance of Vaypi, the 
waters which, during the rainy season, were 
discharged from the ghaut, broke through the 
banks of the channel which usually confined 
them, overwhelmed a village, and formed a 
lake and harbour so spacioiis, that light ships 
could anchor where dry land had previously 
prevailed.” 

During the earthquake of 1372 sixty square 
miles of the lowlands along the shores of 
Arvacan w’ere laid under water. One of the 
Neug Mountains entirely disap])eared ; an- 
other remained onl}’' with its former peak 
visible. A very high mountain sunk to the 
level of the plain; several fell, blocking np 
the course of rivers. Between May, iSot, 
and May, 1835, no less than twelve earth- 
quakes occurred in Assam. Colonel Connoley 
affirms that the region of recent volcanic 
action torminatea with the delta of the 
Ganges ; hut there are evidences across the | 
whole cemntry to show that at periods not 
remote these regions were shaken by subter- 
ranean concussions. Dr. Falconer affirms of 
Cashmere that a singular field of fire exists 
there of considerable dimensions ; the soil is 
completely burnt, and in some places vitrified. . 


The igneous action of this locality has con- 
tinued for more than 200 years. Extraordi- 
nary irruptions of [>ostilential gas have of 
late years risen to the surface of the sea on 
various parts of the coasts. Within two days 
sail of tlie ])ort of Kurrachce, a group of mud 
volcanoes a]>pear3 within 100 yards of the 
sea; those strobdi far inland. Cajitain lio- 
bertson described the whole district, for an 
area of lOOO square miles, as covered with 
mini cones, cither active or quiescent. Brim- 
stone, in large (juantitics, is found in the 
ncigliboiiiliood, and one considerable hill is 
called the Sidj/liur Afontitain. Captain Vicary, 
in his account of the geology of Scindc, de- 
scribes the course of the Indus as directed 
extensively through country of volcanic origin, 
where hot w'dls abound, to the surface of w hich 
sulphuretted liydrogcu constantly ascends, 
tainting large districts with its odour. 

Tlie opinion is very prevalent that great 
and opulent cities have been buried by earth- 
quakes or volcanic eruptions in Central India. 
Sir John JMnlcolm, and the scientific gentle- 
men w-ho accompanied him in his expedition 
to Central India, have chiefly given currency 
to tliesc opinions ; hut they seem to have 
relied too much on the traditionary tales of 
the natives. liVcll, in lua Prlnci2de3 of Gco- 
loyjif adopts these rciu’escntatioris, and so 
treats the evidence supplied, as to ensure 
the general acceptance of tlie theory. Ho 
ascribes the destruction of the two mighty 
cities of Oujeiii and IMhysir to this cause. 
Subsequent iiiYCstigaiions load to a different 
conclusion; and although there arc signs of 
violent volcanic action in the vicinity, the 
ruined cities, in all ])robability, sank into 
decay from other causes. It is, how'over, 
true that Central India, within the period of 
history, has snfiered signally from violent 
operations of nature. 

The climalo of India is supposed to be well 
knowm, yet, like everything else connected 
with the peninsula, it has been too little 
studied, and no adequate advantage has been 
taken of the facta ascertained. It is generally 
regarded in England as a country almost 
nncndurably hot, with situations somewhat 
cooler on the higher lands, but, on tlie w hole, 
an unhealthy and uncomfortable land to live 
in, India, being situated in or near the tro- 
])ics, is of course liot. The lowlainls of the 
JMadras presidency to the soutli cx])erienco 
the greatest heat, the thenriometcr standing 
100 degrees in the shade, and 120 in the sun, 
at certain seasons. On the lowlands of tho 
north-W’est, where the soil is generally dry 
and sandy, although situated beyond tho tro- 
pics, the* heat is also very groat. On the 
high table -land of the Deccan the heat is not 
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60 intense, and in the hilly regions water 
freezes in the winter — only a thin ice, however, 
covers it ; whilst high up in the Iliniahiyas, 
everlasting glaciers and never-ceasing accu- 
mulations of snow are to be seen. There are 
vari«)Xis parts of Northern and North-western 
India which are well inhabited, whore the 
elevation is considerable, in wliicli, during the 
short winter, the thermometer is below the 
freezing-point. The year, however, is cvery- 
Mdicrc divided by the wet and dry seasons. 
During the former, torrents of rain fall over 
the country, laying it under water ; the great 
rivers, swollen into broad floods, overflow the 
country, and all operations, civil or military, 
arc nearly suspended. Some seasons arc 
remarkable for these inundations, inflicting 
wide -spread damage. During the pursuit of 
the Sikh army by Sir ^Yalter Gilbert, at the 
close of the last war in tlie Punjauh, tliis was 
the case, the i)ursuers having been seriously 
chocked in their enterprise from this cause. 
During the rainy season the celehiatcd city 
of Mooltan, which had been so gidlantly de- 
fended by Moolraj, and which seemed of such 
stupendous strength as to ilefy nil the art of 
war, was swejit away by the inundation, 
which, rushing along the river, ro^c around it. 

Ill July and August, 1851, the rains were 
so heavy in Scinde, that a vast amount of 
injury was inflicted upon the cultivators ; and 
the subsequent decomposition of vegetable 
matter sju’cad disease over considerable areas 
of otherwise healthy country. In some of 
the towns lying low, near the Indus, where 
the people were accustomed to dig holes in 
the earth, over which tliey raised their habi- 
tations, the deluge caused fearful havoc hy 
the sickness it bred. In 1852 Mr Frerc, the 
commissioner of Scinde, obtained papers from 
the assistant commissioner and collectors of 
the Kurrachce collcctoratc, concerning tins 
disaster. The districts of Leman were repre- 
sented as almost entirely overwhelmed hy 
the torrents from the hills, the overflowing 
of the Indus, and the inter-cuiTent Narra. 
The whole country appeared, long after the 
overflow and when it had in a great measure 
subsided, as a vast lake, surrounded by an ex- 
tensive swamp ; the villages and high grounds 
Avero like so many islands. 13etween the 18th 
and 20th of July, the fall of rain and the rush- 
ing floods from the high lands were incon- 
ceivably great. By the 28th the pheno- 
menon reached ita climax. On that day tlic 
inhabitants exclaimed, “ The clouds of heaven 
were broken, and fell.” Tllis torrent from 
above was accompanied by vivid and inces- 
sant flashes of lightning, while thunders roared 
among the adjacent hills, as if the earth were 
in agony, and found utterance for its woes. 


About midnight the hubbub of the elements 
was husheil, but tlicn the torrents burst from 
the mountains, flooding the highest inhabited 
grounds four feet in dejdh, and can*yiiig, by 
a resistless imj)etiis, liabitations, (‘.fltle, trees, 
and whatever was in its course, along >A ith it. 
Ill the Pergunnah Mullar alone, thirty-nine 
villages, with their surrounding cultivation, 
were destroyed : supposing the like [)i*upor- 
tioii ill other districts, a picture c»f ruin is 
presented truly appalling. Tlie roads were 
rendered impassable for camels throughout 
the whole collcctoratc. ivnrrachee itself was 
damaged, although the river Lcarce, which 
runs into its harbour, is but a little nioiiiitain 
torrent. Central and Ijower Scinde suflered 
more tliau otherwise would have been the 
case, from the construction of the houses, and 
tbe material of which they were built. 

The autumnal moisture of the air is com- 
plained of vers' much by Eurojican inhabi- 
tants of India, even in the higher regions. 
At the latter end of June, altliuugh tlie sun 
is not hotter than in the two previous months, 
there is little motion in the air, and luit little 
evaporation from the body. .During the hot 
winds wliicli precede the moist sca^>»n, Euro- 
peans BnlTcr from the heat ; but the air being 
dry, they do not experience flio inconve- 
nience which ensues when it is saturated with 
moisture in the hitter end of Juno and in July. 
Indeed, in many places, that period is more 
trying to health than during or after tlie rains, 
notwithstanding the evaporation which arises 
from so great an area of flooded purlaoo. 

At Hyderabad the rainy season is iiot un- 
healthy. The city is not surrounded by much 
cultivation, nor hy any great growtli of jungle, 
and is itself situated on the crest of a lime- 
stone range, so that when the rains fall, they 
arc sjiccdily absorbed, the surplus passing 
into the iinllah from the Fullallee. Other 
cities fire as favourably situated as this, which, 
for illustration sake, is }»articularised ; but 
generally the moist, as well as the wet sea- 
sons, are more unhealthy to Europeans than 
the hot season. Of late years i)luvionicters 
have been very generally kept by the com- 
missioners, collectors, and their assistants, by 
missionaries, merchants, and other J'hiropeans; 
and the laws by which this class of idicno- 
mena arc regulated have been observed, and 
no doubt practical benefit will result, not only 
to cultivation, but to the health, at all events, 
of British residents. 

A distinguishing characteristic of the climate 
is the monsoons — winds which blow north- 
east and south-west, each for six months in 
the year, and regularly succeed each other. 
The north-east monsoon begins about the 
close of October, in fitful squalls : these occur 
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until tlic end of November, when the mon- 
soon regularly sets in, and continnes until 
the beginning of April. The advent of this 
wind upon the Coromandel coast is accom- 
panied by rain. Soon after the north-east 
monsoon ceases, that from tlic sonth-weat 
begins. Its advent is attended by rain upon 
the Malabar coast, wliicli prevails some dis- 
taiiee southward, the clouds breaking upon 
the Western Oliants. Heavy rains fall \%dth 
the monsoon on the Gangetic valley, sweeping 
w’itlj tin* wind up the Bay of Bengal from the 
Indian (looan, until arrested by the moun- 
tains of 'Il)ibct. 

India and the coasts of the peninsula have, 
from t imo iiumemorial, been ravaged by storms 
so furious, ami of such frc(iuont recurrence, 
as to bo characteristic of the climate. In the 
Bay of llciigal and the China Seas north of 
the line, and the seas around the ^Mauritius, 
and towards the Gape, huiTicanes are fre- 
fjueiit, Sir is well known to the general reader. 
U is remarkable that north of Ceylon, on the 
IMalaliar coast, or in the Arabian 8ea, such 
hnri ieauos are comparatively seldom felt. Dr. 
Bui.-t, in Bombay, who devoted extraordinary 
attcjitiuii to this subject, expresses the opinion 
that while in the Bay of Bengal and the other 
seas mentioned as subject to luirricanes, or 
vfjrlour's, as this description of atmospheric 
(listuvbanee is scientifically called, they make 
theh' aji])earanco about once a year: in the 
Araljiiin 8ea they arc not felt more than once 
in t<'n years. This statement hardly agrees 
with a careful observation of the existing lists 
of general atmospheric distuihanccs of this 
iialnre, and of those by wiueh the western 
coasts of India have been especially affected, 
through a very considerable number of years. 
Lists eollo.otod by the industry of Dr. Biiist 
himself do not seem to bear out the as- 
sertioii. 

From 1830 to ISoI sixty-onc hurricanes 
occurred in the Bay of Bengal, and as far 
eastward as Canton, many of them raging 
over a larger apace. The months in which 
they occurred most frcipicntly were October, 
Novoiid)er, and June. In the first-named 
inu})th tliere were twelve, and in each of the 
otliers nine. September ranks next in the 
scale, there being eight occurrences of the 
kind in that month. April, August, and 
December, each are numbered five. Four 
are supposed to have taken i)lace in July, 
two in June, and one in March. January 
and February were exempt. The greatest 
number of these visitations happening in any 
one year was six, which was only in the year 
181:2. Several years were altogether free 
froin them, as 1830, 1831, 1838, 1813, 1841. 

The following list of storms occiUTing on 


[ the land and seas of the peninsula during a 
I century, drawn from tlie same statistical col- 
lections, will interest the reader, and afford 
material for a judgment as to tlie climate of 
India in this particular : — 

1746. — Violent storm at ]\rn(lnis, by which a IVcnch 
fleet of war was driven out of tlic roads, and wrecked. 
At Pondicherry the tempest was not felt. 

1774. 6. — Coromandel visited by a hurricane. 

Three British ships of war lost, many men pcTishinir. 
1780. Jufy . — A typhon in the Chinese Seas, hy which 

100.000 persons arc supposed to have perished. 

1782. jpril. — Tn the Gulf of Cambay, aecoinpaiiied by a 
dreadful inundation. 

1783. November 3-7. — Violent hurricane from Jelli- 
cherry north to Bombay: great loss of shipping 
and lives— proving fatal to almost cverj*^ ship within 
its reach. 

1787. 10. — In the upper part of the Boy of Bcucal, 

inundation at Coiinga; sea rose nearly fifteen feet; 

20.000 |H;ople and 500,6h0 cattle supposed to have 
perished. 

1780. — In the north-west part of the Bay of Bengal; 
three enormous waves, folloAving in slow sueeessioii, 
deluged Coringa, the third of them sweeping every- 
thing before it. 

1790. — In the China Seas. 

J792. October 26, 27.— :Madrns. 

1797. June 18-20.— Madras. 

1799. November 3-7. — Frightful hurriesne from Calicut 
north ; her majesty’s ship lle.^olniiony with about one 
hundred small cratl, and 400 lives, lost in Bombay 
Harbour. 

1800. October 19. — Furious hurricane and earthquake at 
Oiigele, and so round hy Masiilipntnm. 

1800. October 28. — Hurricane at Coringa and Masuli- 
patarn. 

I80:i. September 20-28.— China Seas, 20 N., 117 E. 
1805. Jauuarif 7. — Trincomalee, Coromandel coast, and 
so across to Jcllichcrry, on the Midahar coast. 

1805. March 16. — Calcutta and Lower Bengal. 

1807. June 2 L — Furious hurricane oil’ Mangalore. 

1807. December 10. — ^Sladras. 

1808. December 12. — IMadras and southern Coromandel 
coast ; great loss of life and shipping. 

1808. Nocember. — The London y KetsoHy F.rperimenty 
and Gtonj^ Fitist. Indiamen, parted from the licet, and 
never more heard of; supposed to have gone down 
in a hurricane, and all hands perished. 

1809. March. — Duchess of Gordon, Calcutta, Jhmgaly 
and Jmdy Jane Dimdas, parted from the fleet in a 
hun-icnui:, and supposed to have foundered ; all hands 
perished. 

1809. March 28-30.— China Seas. 

1810. September 20-30.— China Seas, 17 N., 115 E. 

1811. — ^Fadras; destroyed nearly every vessel 
in the roads; ninety native vessels WTccked at their 
anchors; ihe Dover frigate, and the store-ship M<m- 
Chester, rnu a.shore, and were wrecked. 

1812. September S^IO. — China Seas, 16 N., Ill E, 

1810. July 10.— Singapore ; 200 lives lost. 

1810. — Malacca : thirty houses blown into the sea ; thirty 
or forty ves-sels lost, and at least 400 people drowned. 

1818. October 23, 24. — Madras: severe revolving gale. 

1818. October 24. — Madras: centre passed right over 
the town ; fearfully destructive. 

1819. — Mauritius (no particulars) : rain fell for thirty 
honrs continuously, and swamped the whole, country. 

1819. September 2h . — Cutch and Kattiwar: lasted a day 
and two nights. 

1819. October 28. 29.— China Seas, 89 N., 119 E. 

1820. March 29, 30.— Madras, 
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1820. May 8. — Mtodraa : two squiirc-riggcd vessels 
wrcckcil, nud au iniinciisc quiint.ily of native craft : 
stretched across to the Arabian Sea, and occasioned 
some loss of shipping southward of Hoinbay. 

1820. Not'fiinher 20. — China Seas, 12 N., 100 13. 

1820. Beremhflr 2. — Madras, rondicheriy, and Coro- 
mandel const. 

1821. October. — China Seas. 

1822. Ju?ie. — Month of the Ganges and Berhnmputra : 
storm travelled at the rate of about two n)iles an hour 
— lifty-lhrce miles in twenty -I’oiu' hours : 50,000 
people perished in (he inundation. 

1822. September 14, 35. — China Seas, 20 N., 114 E. 

1828. June 2. — Chittagong and delta of the Ganges. 

1823. May 26. — Violent hurricane in the Bay of Bengal; 
six large English ships wrecked. 

1824. February. — The Mauritius; very severe. Her 
majesty’s ship Deity with 120 slaves, wreeked. 

1824. Jane 8. — Chittagong; heavy inundations. 

1826. September 27. — China Seas. 

1827- October 26, 27.— China Seas, 0 N., 118 E. 

1827. December 20. — Bomhay, 

1828. December. — Mauritius. 

1829. Anymt 8. — China Seas, 18 N,, 14 E. 

1830. March 27 aud April 3. — Bourbon ; did not reach 
the Mauritius. 

1831. September 23. — China Seas. 

1831. 22, 23.— Manilla : 4000 houses destroyed. 

Barometer foil from 20 90 to 28 70. 

1831. October 31. — Lower Bengal: inundution.s swept 
away 300 villages, aud at least 11,000 people; hnnine 
followed, aud the loss of life is estimated at 50,000. 

1831. December 6. — rondicherry and (^’uddalore: of few 
hours’ duration only, but fearfully destructive. 

1832. May 21, — Delta of the Ganges : eight to ten thou- 
sand j)eople di’owncd. 

1832. AuynH 3. — China Seas. 

1832. August 4. — Eurious hurricane at Calcutta ; baro- 
meter 28'8. 

1832. September 23. — Mac.io, China ; 100 fishing-boats 
lost; of cotton alone 1405 bales picked up. 

1832. October 8. — Fiudous storm and disastrous inunda- 
tion at and around Calcutta; gi'cat sutferings in con- 
Bciiueiicc at Balasore. Barometer fell from 20' 70 to 
27’80 in sixteen hours. 

1832. October 22 and November 8. — China Seas. 

1833. May 21. — IVemeudous hurricane olf the mouth of 
the Hoogly. Barometer fell from 29*090 at 8 a.m., 
to 26*5 at noon. 

1833. August 26-29.— Chinn Seas, 22 N., 113 K 

1833. October 12-14.— China Seas, 16 N., 117 E. 

1833. November 20, 30. — Ceylon; violent fall of rain, 
and disastrous river inundation. 

1835. August 6-8. — China Seas. 

1836. Jtv/y 31. — China Scas; £250,000 lost by ship- 
wreck. 

1836. October — hfadras: did enormous mischief on 

shore. Boi-omcicr sunk to 27‘3. Centre passed over 
the town. 

1837. June 15. — A tremendous hurricane swept over 
Bombay; an Immense destruction of property, and 
loss of shipping in the harbour, estimated at nine aud 
a half lacs (£90,000) ; upwards of 400 native houses 
destroyed- 

1837. November 16-22. — China Seas, 15 N., 116 E. 

1839. June. — In the Bay of Bengal, and otf Curinga. 

1839. November. — Off Coringa and Madras: a storm- 
wave lays the shore eight feet under water ; seventy 
vessels and ?00 people lost at sea ; 6000 said to have 
been drowned on shore. 

1839. October TAi ). — China Seas. 

1840. November 28-30.— Chinn Sea.s. 

1840. April 27 and May 1. — Violent in the Bay of 
Bengal. 


I 1840. May. — Hun’icane off Madras and the southern 

I coast. 

1840. September 24-27. — In the China Son, in which 
the Gofeonday with a detachment of the 37th Madras 
native infantry, 200 strong, on board, is supposed to 
have been lost. 

1841. May 16 — Madras : great loss of shipping. 

1842. Stpteniber. — China Seas, 

1842. May. — Dreadful storm prevailed in Calcnita on 
the 3rd aud 4th, by wbich every ship, boat, and 
bouse, was more or less injured. 

1842. June 1-3. — A frightful hurricane visits Calcutta, 
injuring almost every vessel in the river, and liousc in 
the town and neighbourhood. The baroiiHter attains 
the unprecedenied depression of 28*278. 

1842. October 5, 6. — Hurricanes between. Cuttack aud 
roorce. 

1842. October 22. — Severe hrirricanc over iladias, and 
across the Arabian Sea as fai* as Aden. 

1842. November 1. — la the Arabian Sea. 

1843. April 20.— llumcanc at the IMauritius ; nine 
vessel.s driven into Port Lmis, more or les.s injured. 

1845. February 22-27. — Violent hurricanes at I lie Man- 
ritius. 

1845. November 27-28. — Two hurricanes in the Cin'ua 
Seas oeenrrod to the north aud south of tlie line, 
almost simultaneously, 13“ apart, 

1845. — Bay of Bengal. 

1846. November 25-26. — A^iolcut hurricane at ^Madras, 
and so across to Mangalore and Codiin. 

1847. A/ ril 19. — Tcrritic hurricane from the lint’ north 
to Scindc, ill which tlic East India Company's ship 
Cleopatra i.s lost, witli 150 soids on bo.an!. The 
Maidive Islands submerged, and severe want ami 
general famine en.sucs. 

1848. April 23. — Violent liuiTicane off Ceylon, in wliich 
her inaje.sty’s Jumna, from Bombay, win re .she 
Lad been built, ivas nearly lost; she had an v';eli.?Ic, 
and other valuable Assyrian marbles, on board. 

1848. September 12.14, — Violent hurricanes in iho Bay 
of Bengal. 

1840. July 22-26. — A violent storm and rain burst 
all over India; a hurricane swept the .Tidliuiilhur, 
caiTying cveiytldng before it. The barracks of her 
inajc.sty’s 32ud regiment, at Meerut, and those at 
Ghnzccporc, were destroyed. On the 25th ten inches 
of rain fell at Bombay, and in the course of four days 
tiveniy-six inelies fell at Phoouda Ghaut, ami iVuty 
inche.s at Mabnbleshw'^ar (?). 

1849. Dcrcmher \t). — Severe hurricane at Madras: the 
ship.s Laily Sale, Tudustry, and Princess lloynl, lost. 

1850. December 4 . — llurrieiuieat Madras; two European 
fillips and eighteen country craft, wrecked. 

1851. May 1.— A furious hurricane raged off Ceylon; a 
second prevailed at Madras on the 6tli, sweeping across 
the 2 )cninsula, and sending up a treniendons ?well 
toward.s Scimle. The ship Charles Forbes, of Bombay, 
lost in the Strait" ( ' Malacca. 

1851. October 20. — The hurricane that visited CaUutIa 
and its neighbourhood on the 22nd and 23rd of Oc- 
tober did great damage to the shijiping off Diamond 
Harbour aud below S.'iugor. Two vessels, the Dcii- 
galcc, outward bound, aud the Scourjield, inward 
bound, were wrecked — the former on Sangor Island, 
and the latter near Bait Palmyras; crews of both 
x’esscls saved. 

1852. May 14. — A terrific hurricane burst over ('alciUtn. 
Barometer 29*362: more severe than any that bad 
been experienced since the 3rd of June, 1842, when 
the barometer sunk to 28*278, the lowest ever known 
in Calcutta, and almost every vessel in the river, and 
dwelling-house on shore, was more or less injured. 
During the gale there were destroyed in Calcutta 
2657 thatched and 526 tiled houses, with forty sub- 
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stantial buildings; eleven persons were killed, and 
two wounded. On the 8th of August, 1842, the 
barometer at Calcutta fell, during a hurricane, to 
28-800. 

1862. Matj 17. — A severe gale experienced at the Cape; 
barometer fell to 29*42 (G0° Fahr.), the lowest known 
since the 21sl of April 1848, when, without any 
cliange in the w'cathei^ being experienced, it sunk 
to 29-38, the lowest on record at Capetown. 

1852. ih^cemher 10. — Very violent at Macao — scarcely 
felt at Hong- Kong — ^froiu Canton all along the north 
ctjast of China. 

1853. March 26-28. — Furious hurricane all over South- 
ern India: some fifty vessels sunk or wrecked on the 
Coromandel coast to the southward of Madras. 

1853. 0<:li}hcr \^. — Hurricane in the (fiiina Seas : large 
steamer dismasted, and narrow'ly escaped shipwreck, 
betw'i\t Ilong-Kong and Singapore. 

1854. AiirU 10-12. — A tornado swept lyowcr Bengal, 
from W.S.W. to E.N.H., sw'ceplng villages and great 
trees before it, and destroying, it is said, 300 ])eople. 

1854. Apnl 21-23. — A violent hurricane at llangoou; 
tw'cnly-livc boats, with the head-quarters of the 
30th regiment of IMadras native infantry, wrecked 
in the Jrrawiuly ; the barracks on shore unroofed. 
185-1'. .17,7// 22-24. — Hurricane in the China Seas; the 
Peninsula and Oriental Company’s steamer JDonro 
lost her fimiiel, and w'as driven ashore a wreck. 

1851;. Hvptewbcr 27. — A severe hurricane in the China 
iSeas, 19 i\., and 117 E. i 

1854. Oclohcr 6. — Hurricane south of Ceylon. 

1854. Norcmlicr %, — Tfurricaiie at 15oinb:iy; a thousand 
human beings and half a million-wmrili of jiropcrty 
supposed to have j)erishcd in four hours’ time. 

Tlie occiUTCiico of hail- storms in Tndia is 
frequent, and they aro on so vast a scale as 
to ho a cliaractoristic of the climate. From 
the kiio\vlod<;^e possessed concerning the groat 
heat of tl)at country, few geuoral readers 
would imagine tliat it was a land romarkahle 
for such plionomona ; indeed, writers on 
meteorology and physical geograpliy have 
frequoutly representoil such storms as' seldom 
occurring within the tropics. Dr. Tliompson, 
in liis work on meteorology, published in 
18417, makes tliat assertion. IMrs. *Soinervil]e, 
writing in 1851, says — “Hail is very rare on 
the tropical plains, and often altogether un- 
known, though it frequently falls at heights 
of 17i)0 or 1800 feet above them.” The 
sarno gifted lady observes — It occurs more 
frequently iiv countries at a little distance 
from mountains than in those close to tliem 
or further oi'f.” Mr. Milner, in his Untversal 
Geofjraphj^ lately publislied, is more accu- 
rate, but ho also asserts that hail seldom falls 
in the tropics at the level of the sea. In India 
facts contradict these doctrines. In the iicigh- 
boiirhood of Calcutta, and along tlie western 
snores of the Bay of Bengal, hail-stoi-ms are 
01 Ircquent occurrence. Colonel 8ykos, in a 
paper read bclore the British Association for 
10 I romotion of Science, established this, 
and other writers have conlirmed his nsser- 
10118 . The colonel, however, erred in sup- 
posing that on the same line upon the coast 


of Malabar it also occurred, Avliercas hail 
seldom jails there, although frequent on the 
shores of Cuteli and 8ciiide. The colonel’s 
statement, as apjKuirs in the society’s r(;*j»orts 
for 1851, is, that the phenomenon is not seen 
south of latitude iilR Tliis is true of tlie 
western coast of the peninsula, but not of the 
eastern. J)r. Buist has shown that in 1852 
a violent storm of hail fell at Pondielierry, 
south of Madra.s ; and he aflirms that otliers 
were recollecteul by liini on the south -ea.stcrn 
shores of the ])eninsula. In C(\yIon hail- 
storms arc well known both in tiic Irighcr 
and lower grounds. Tlie oecuvrenee of such 
storms in contiguity with tlie mountainous 
region of that island, and witli various parts 
of tlie Himalaya range, eonfiitc the theoiy of 
Mrs. Homcrvillo and other modern writers on 
such subjects, tliat hail .^Idom falls close to 
mountains. On scs'oral occasions, williiii a 
few- years, bail -stones of enormous size, and 
imuiouse masses of ice, have falleji botJi in 
the higli lands and on the soa-sliore, on tlie 
table-Iajid of the Deccan, and at the foot of 
the mountain ranges. In April of J.855 a 
hail-storm did much damage to Lahore; and 
in May of the same year there were torrilic 
liail-sliow'crs at Patna, Nyiicc Tal, and 
various otiicr ])Iaces at great distances from 
one anotlicr. It would ajipcar tliat in Ajiril, 
just before the time of greatest heat, tlie 
I jKUiinsiila is visited most frequently hy falls 
ot hail. The statement which has sometimes 
been made, that ]\lay w*as the month most 
noted for this pheuomonoii, is an error. 
March .stands next to Ajiril, and February 
to IMarcli in this parllcular. May is con- 
siderably beneath iMarch, but nnieli above 
every other luoutli, except February, in the 
computation. 

Europeans chielly object to the climate of 
India on account of the great heat. The 
liotte.st parts of India are not tlie most debi- 
litating. The low moist land on the norlliern 
portion.s of tJie eastern coast, and the marshy 
plains near the foot of the Himalayas, are 
more uulioalthy fluiii the soutlierii portions 
of the peninsula. Exposure to the sun, pro- 
vided the head be w^ell turbaned to ju’utect it 
from siiii-stvoke, is not dangerous nor un- 
healthy. JOxperiments have been made in 
connection witli tlie marching of European 
troops in time of pence, and it was proved 
that more men were lost by niglit-marclies 
than by those coudiicted witli suitable care 
during - the hottest jiortion of the day. In 
the disastrous coniiieis of 1857, between the 
mutineers of tlio Bengal aiTiiy and the go- 
vernment forces, similar results were expe- 
rienced. Genoial Havelock, in his marches 
and counter -marches during liis efforts to 
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relieve Ciiwiipore and Lu(?know, declared that, 
80 far as ex])Osnro to the weather was concerned, 
hia men sutferod no injury. General Wilson, 
during his eonnuand of the forces hefore 
Delhi, reported that tlie troops hail ])ettcr 
health than in can ton men Is. When those 
operations commenced, the fiercest portion of 
the hot season liad passed, but the heat was 
still intense. The habits indulged by Kuro- 
poans, rather than the climate, have hitherto 
made India sickly; although, of course, some 
situations are exposed to niiasnintic inllii- 
onces, and certain portions of the year must 
be always trying to the health of natives of 
our high latitude. As the climate is more 
studied, and farts conneeted with this suhjoet 
arc more carefully weighed, Europeana will 
be enabled to encounter the heat by such 
Fanitary and ])or 3 onal arrangements as those 
experiences will dictate, and India will be- 
come a sjdtere of enterprise more generally 
acco])table to the British people. The range 
of temperature is so great, and the climate 
so varied, notwithstanding its general tropical 
character, that there is abundant scope for 
the sottlenjeut and the energies of Euro])cans. 
The territory of British India is marked l)y 
a great variety of geographical features, and 
extends through twcjity-throo degrees of 
latitude, those arc circumsianccs which must 
render many ])lacos practicable for the bealtli- 
fiil settlement of Englishmen. 

Local pcenliaritios so affect the prevailing 
winds, as also to conduce to the same result. 
TJio south-west monsoon, wliich in May is 
felt at ^lalahar, does not travel to Delhi until 
a m(>nlh after, nor to the. Sikh territory and 
the Aflghan frontier until some weeks later, 
when its eilects are comparatively mild. 
From October to A])ril, six months of the 
year, the weather is cool enough for Euro- 
pean enjoyment; the remainder of the year 
is rendered unpleasant, and comparatively 
unhealthy, by the heat and rains. At Cal- 
cutta the therinomctcr stands at GlI’^ in Janu- 
ary, and rises to 8 I>^ in April. At Bombay, 
on the other side of the. peninsula, the climate 
18 more various. At ^Madras tlic heat is less 
oppressive than in Bengal, although the tem- 
perature ranges higher ; but the cool season 
is more refreshing in the latter than the 
fonner. The minimum in the city of Madras 
is 7CPf the maxinium The climate of 

the Blue Ghauts, especially in the ncighbonr- 
liood of the saiiitorium, is o.stccmed as one of 
the most equable and delightful in the world, 
whore it is never so cold ns in England, and 
never so hot, the glass in summer ranging in 
London thirteen degrees higher than it does 
there. The rain -fall is much greater in the 
Blue Ghauts than in this country, but it 
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hajipens at particular periods, refreshing tho 
soil, and cooling the air, thus tending to 
render the district still more agreeable to 
Europeans, and affording many more fair 
days than are enjoyed in England. 

The diseases of the country are numerous. 
Tliat wliich is chiclly dangerous, alike to 
Europeans and natives, is cholera. India 
has been generally supposed to he the birth- 
{>lace of this pestilence, but there is roa.son to 
believe that its first incidence was in Persia. 
Ill India it first appeared in the Madras presi- 
dency, certainly not in tho route from Persia, 
and may have had a separate origin there 
from similar causes. At its commencement it 
displayed its destructive energies, swi'cjiing 
away multitudes of the natives, and many 
Europeans. Since then, three-quarters of a 
century, it has prevailed and sent forth 
its pestiferous influences along tho great 
thoroughfares of the world, both by sea and 
land, to every country, at all events, u illiiii 
the liounda of civilisation. 

The natives are liable to peculiar di.sordors, 
under aggravated forms, such as le])rosy, 
elephantiasis, smallpox, dysentery, fevers of 
various kinds, rhenmatism, and a peculiar 
foiMU of <lropsy. Neither this couqJ-iint, nor 
elephantiasis, is ever comniunicate<l to I'hiro- 
pcaiis ; and sonic of the fevers by whieli sad 
ravages are made upon the lives of the 
natives, arc sehlom taken by persons l:)«)rn 
in Europe, however long resident in this 
country. 

British residents suffer from intcrniiltcnt and 
congestive fevers, rhenmatism, ajioplexy, sun- 
stroke, dysentery, diarrlnea, debility, and 
various diseases of the liver, enlargement 
and induration of that organ being very 
common. 

Peenliurities of climate, and their effect.s 
upon health in different regions, will receive 
additional notice as the great natural and 
political divisions of tlic country arc more 
parti eula rl y do sc ribed . 

The productions of India are, generally 
speaking, tropical, and in great variety and 
luxuriance. 

Forests naturally claim first attention, ns 
the most striking products of the soil in 
almost every country. Perhaps no land 
possesses timber in greater variety and 
beauty. The hardy oak, ash, and elm of 
our climate are not found there, nor are 
there any resemblances to the pine -forests 
of America; but the variety of kind, and 
diversity of adaptation, are greater than 
in either Europe or America. For tlie pur- 
poses of fuel, fences, hut constructions, and 
small articles of garden, stable, or househohP 
uses, there is great abundance of wood of 
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many different species. For house -building 
and engineering work there is the saul-wood, 
wliich grows abundantly in Central and 
Northern India. This tree grows to a con- 
siderable height, and the dimensions of the 
trunk arc often nine feet or more. The teak- 
tree wood is excellent for ship-building. It 
grows to the north of Madras, and in the Coro- 
mamlel district. The Jlombay government 
encourages the planting of this useful tree. 
It also llonrishcs in the provinces ceded by 
Binnah, where a revenue of £12,(XK) a year 
has been derived by government from licences 
to cut it. The tamarind, palm, and cedar, 
grow in profusion in some districts ; black- i 
wootl is also abundant. 

There arc many useful kinds of wood, and 
l)eautifiil as well as useful, unknown to 
Europe, which the natives and European 
residents greatly prize. It is astonishing 
that these have not been made articles of 
commerce ; for although the situations where 
they grow are remote, they could be brought 
to the principal ports by the rivers. Expor- 
tations of ebony, satin-wood, and a few other 
hard woods, susceptible of beautiful polish, 
are conveyed to England and America. 
There is much room for an enterprising 
commerce between England and India in 
these valuable commodities. 

TJie appearance of tlie timber growth of 
India is sometimes devoid of the picturesque : 
jungles, which harbour savage beasts and 
poisonous reptiles, stretch away over large 
spaces. In some cases the Imlian forest is 
commanding, and the trees which are culti- 
vated for ornament arc graceful in fonn and 
foliage, and afford a welcome shade from the 
torrid climate, 

Imlian fruits are such as are best adapted 
to the inhabitants of a tropical country. 
The cocoa-nnt is very fine, especially in 
Malabar. Melons, gourds, plantains, custard - 
apples, figs, guavas, jujubes, &c., abound in 
the more southern portions of the peninsula, 
and afford a grateful refreshment to the 
})eople who inhabit the sultry plains. In 
the more northern portions the fruits of 
Europe grow luxuriantly, grapes and peaches 
especially. Figs, pine-apples, and mangoes, 
also grow in rich abundance in the northern 
parts of Central India. In no country are 
thesc^ varieties of fruit more necessary, and 
Providence has provided India with an ex- 
tensive assortment adapted to the neccssitieB 
and desires of her people. 

. spices are also celebrated. Cinnamon 
13 not of 60 fine a quality in Continent-id as 
in Insular India. Ginger, pepper, cloves, 
cassia, cardamums, and capsicums, are like- 
wise produced. 
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Oils arc among the important products of 
the country. V^cgetablc tallows and butters 
exude from trees and plants, and servo as 
food, or for manufacturing purposes. From 
the seed of the tallow’-plant oil for lamps is 
extracted. Many other seeds, wlien ex- 
jircssed, yield oils for commerce or doinestio 
use. The oils of the jioonja, cadja -apple, 
kossumba, pojipy, }>oomsecd, are valu- 
able for various purjioses. Many articles of 
this nature, peculiar to India, are produced 
within her territories. 

Wheat is grown in Northern India, where 
an increasing preference for it to rice is 
noticeable. In the south it is seldom seen, 

I and the people prefer rice or pulse. IMaizc 
and millet are cultivated in maii}'^ ])laces 
wiiere irrigation is obtainable. Bice is, 
however, the great stapki of the Indians’ 
food ; many subsist on it. Its cultivation is 
extensive, especially in the valley of the 
Ganges. The quality is not always good, 
but the produce is abundant. Sago, sago 
meal, cassava starch, arrowroot, and other 
starches, arc produced in great quantities, 
and in fine perfection. 

The grasses of the peninsula are very 
numerous, and nourish large herds of sheep 
and goats ; but there is no pasturage such as 
is to be found u 2 )on the undulated land- 
scajiea of the British Isles, \vherc a temperate 
climate and frequent showers jiroduco per- 
petual verdure. 

Cattle arc fed upon cotton and other seeds ; 
coarse grain, jicas or beans, arc also used as 
fodder. New grasses have been introduced, 
and have flourished. 

There arc many idants valuable as afford- 
ing articles of commerce. Hemp, flax, aloe 
fibre, the fibres of the cocoa-nut, pine -apple, 
and plantain, are known to English traders, 
as also a few others; but there are many, 
of which no use is made in Britain, to wliich 
scientific men have called attention. 

The medicinal properties which are pos- 
sessed by certain vegetable products in 
India are imjwrtant to the natives, and are 
also of commercial value. Senna, rhubarb, 
and castor-oil, are the most in demand by 
Europeans. 

Allied in some respects to the medicinal 
products arc the gums of India, wdiicli are 
very numerous, and excellent in their respec- 
tive qualities. Arabic, olibanum, benjamin, 
mastic, shellac, and ammoiiiacimi, are spe- 
cimens. Gamboge and asafoptida are ex- 
ported in large quantities. C^aoutchouc (In- 
dian- rubber) and kattermando, the former for 
many years, the latter from a recent date, are 
in demand by the merchants of Europe and 
America. 
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Tobiiceo is grown in most parts of the 
country, from extreme north to soiitli, but 
can InirJly be ])ronouncoLl good anywhere. 
The riiitivcs do not use it merely for its nar- 
cotic and soothing clfeets, but for various 
purposes. 

TJic dyes of India have a just as well as 
wide-spread eolehrity. indigo-phiiitiug has 
long been a ])rotitablo branoli of cultivation, 
aiul many have grown rich in a short time 
by that moans. Indian madder is one of the 
most valuable commodities in the dye-works 
of Laneashirc and Yorkshire. Turmeric, saf- 
iloAver, lYe., ore well known to ( ireut Jkitaiu ; 
but in the native manufactures dyes of much 
beauty arc employecl which are as yet un- 
kuoM'U to English dyers. 

India is supposed to be very rich in barks. 
Various fpmlities, whi(di have not been 
brouglit as yet into use, have, hcen tested hy 
Bcientilic incii, and recommended for medicinal 
or tanning purposes. 

Cotton grows ill various parts of India, 
and of late much inquiry has been made 
concerning the capabilities of the ])cninsula 
to moot the w'ants of the spinning-mills of 
England. Mr. (hiorge Hadticld, tlie indc- 
fatigahle membor for >!)hellield, brought this 
subject under the attention of the House of 
Commons during the session of 18o7, when 
the country was mourning over the tidings 
of blood and dishonour brought from tlie pro- 
vinces of the nengal presidency, whore revolt 
was raging. The discussion was so obviously 
inopportune, that no attention was given to 
it. Ylcetings were held in ^lanchestcr, the 
great capital of the cotton mauulactiire, but, 
for the same reasons, produced no public im- 
pression. Experiments, however, have been 
made, and sanguine oxiiectations enteidaincd, 
that India will yet yield a supply by which 
Englaml may be rendered iiitlepcndent of 
the Soutlieni States of tlie North American 
Union. Other fields of enterprise, such as 
Africa, liave been also contemplated ; and the 
Rev. Hr. Livingstone, a mis.sionary of the 
London Missionary Bociot}’’ among the Bec- 
huanas, accomplished by skill and fortitude 
Buch an exploration of interior Africa as in- 
spires the hope that if India fail to meet the 
demands of the cotton manufacture for its 
staple, Africa may become the great cotton- 
field of the world- India, however^ has not 
yet been made the subject of a fair and 
sufficiently extensive exi)eriment. That the 
legislature will take up this great question, 
and conduct it to a satisfactory issue, there 
can be little doubt. Lancashiie only requires 
that government remove the existing ob- 
stacles to private enterprise, and the doubt as 
to the cotton -growing capability of India will 
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be eventually set at rest. In a work entitled 
the Culture of Cotton in India, tlie natives 
are repre.sented as consimiiiig (5()0,000,(.H;iOlbri. 
weight annually, and that l)U,fX)0,0(>l) Ihs. arc* 
exjjortcd to England, with a like aiiiouut to 
China. The natives of all ranks arc clothed 
with it ; their light garments for the hot 
season, and their tliieker ganiicnts for the 
cooler and for the rainy seasons, are all com- 
posed of cloth made from this material. 
Formerly the cotton growth of India was 
very great. The name calico, now univer- 
sally known, is Indian, the Portugnese hav- 
ing adopted it from Calieot, where they first 
found the cloth. The name muslin is also 
Eastern, derived iVom Moiissul, nlierc its 
manuracture was fir.st known. 

The cotton of India is iiderior to that of 
the United iStatcs ; and the eflbi’ts made to 
improve its f[iudity, by new niethods of culti- 
vation, and by importing American seeds, 
have been but partially successful. Tlie 
great difllculty ajqiears, so far as the ]'roce;sd 
of jirepnration i.s concerned, to bo in the 
cleaning. Indian cotton is not sent from 
the plantation so clean picked ami well 
packed as is American cotton. Tliis arises 
])artly from the methods of labour lu’actised 
by the natives, frcmi the fact that tln.’.y arc 
wedded to tlndr old customs, and from the 
damage austaiued in sending it to the sea- 
board. It is necessary that the plantations 
should be iiea.r largo navigable rivers or 
railroads, and jiossessed of a fine alluvial 
soil. The native cultivators conqdaiu of the 
operation of the land tenure, the want of 
capital, and the crushing cfiect of tlie usu- 
rious dealings of the native money-lenders. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, 
Indian cotton has seldom been iirodnccd of 
the length of fibre and cleanness of American 
cotton. 

Tlie common cotton-plant of India is a 
triennial, and is found almost everywhere. 
There is a variety of it which is annual. 
The Dacca cotton is gi’owu in the district of 
that name, in the Bengal presidency, and 
is finer and softer than tlie common plant. 
The Berar description is the best, but is 
neither so long nor so soft as the best cotton 
of America. These varieties require dif- 
ferent soils and treatment. 

It is alleged l»y Mr. Boyle, in his treatise 
on the subject, that the soil of the American 
plantations differs from that ■where good 
cotton is grown in India, chiefly in its peaty 
quality. This has also attracted the atten- 
tion of other persons conversant with the 
culture of cotton, who attribute the superiority 
rather to this circumstance of soil than to> 
any peculiarity of climate. 
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In another part of this -work, more appro- 
priate lor the full discussion of the subject, 
the jiracticability of uiakiii^^ India a cotton- 
growing country, to such an extent and pro- 
ducing staple of such quality as will compete 
with the American plantations, will bo con- 
side i\'d. It is hero only necessary to add 
that tlie impediments to the production of 
gooil cotton in India arc not mo rely sncli as 
soil or climate, or w^aut of roads and canals. 
Tliorc arc moral causes at work to create 
obstacles far more formidalde. Idie ryots, or 
cultivators, are almost without enterprise; 
they are still more destitute of ea])ital, and 
are obliged to obtain advances from native 
nioney-leiidors, a class of men the most 
gras) ting, rtdentless, and uiipriiu^ijdcd in tlie 
worltl. W'lien good seeds ba^aj been iinported 
from the United States, the native capitalists, 
uiuhu’ the pretence of a rolig’ious abhorrence 
of an innovation, have offered every opposi- 
tion to the. use of them; and wdicn the 
5 eeds liave been sow’ii, men have ]>eeii hired 
to r(Kj(. them up, or otherwise «lainagc the 
cull. lire, so as to balk tlie experiment, and 
wear our. the patience of the. ryed., if his pre- 
judices w’ero not sunicieutly acted upon to 
make him abandon the attemjd. 

The moral and social dilHculties in the 
w'ay of the successful cultivation of the supe- 
rior quaiilica of cotton may bo best judged 
by olisorving bow’ tlicy are regarded from an 
American of view. The following is 

from no uiil'rieudly pen, bat extracted from a 
memorial addressed to the 3Iadras govei’u- 
nient l»y a gentleman w^ell acquainted with 
Ihe cotton culture of southern North Ame- 
rica and of. Ihltish India: — “The cotton is 
]»ro« luceil by the ryot. He is always in liis 
banker’s books as deep, in proportion to his 
means, as his European master, and can do 
nothing without aid. The brokers, or cotton- 
cleaners, or gin-lionse men, are the middle- 
men lietw^eou the chetty and the ryot. The | 
chetties being monied men, make an advance | 
to the broker. The broker is particular in 
classifying the seed-cotton, and pays for it 
according to cleanliness, and then he has 
much of the trash and rotten locks picked 
out, not to make the cotton better, but be- 
cause the rubbish chokes the churka, and 
presents it from working. The good cotton 
is then separated from the seed, and the bad 
stuff which had been taken away from the 
good is beaten with a stone to loosen uj) the 
rotten fibre from the seed, and then it is 
passed through the- churka. The good cotton 
and this bad stuff are both taken into a little 
room, six feet by six, which is entered by a 
low door, about eighteen inches by two feet, 
and a little hole as a ventilator is made 


through the outer w’all. Tw'o men then go 
in w ith a bundle of long sniot.tili rods in eacli 
band, aiul a cloth is tied o\ cr tin? mouth and 
nose ; one man phicos Ida back so as to stop 
this liltle door coriqdetely, to ju’cvcut waste, 
and they botli set to work to wliiji the cotton 
with their rods, to mix the good and bad to- 
gether so lliorougJily, tliat a very tolerable 
article is turned out; even after all tin’s be- 
devilling, if the pco|)lo get a living jiricc for 
it, they lot it go ns it is. JJut, as is usually 
the case, they arc shaved so (.‘h>se, that they 
are driven to resort to another means of 
realising ]irofit. Tliey add a Jiandfiil or 
two of seed to every bundle, and tliis is 
delivered to the ohettios, and iho eiieilies 
deliver it to their Euroj>ean agents, ami the 
]*hiroj)oan agents save tlieir exchange, and 
their ol)joct is gained. The' cotton is taken 
by the maiinfactnrer at a low^ price, because 
he knows not wliat ho is buying." 

The sugar-cane has been from the remotest 
times a product of India. When the English 
fir.st visited the country, they found it there ; 
and four liundrcd years before their advent 
reliable testimony w’as given to its almndance. 
The natives were unable to inauulaeture 
sugar from the cane, so as to send to market 
the crystalliue i)roduct so valuable to com- 
merce ; their modes of expressing tlie juice 
w’ore rude an<l w'astefuJ, but tliey e.xtraeted 
largo quantities from tbeir cane-lields, and 
very extensively xiscd it in cake.'*, or with 
rice and other food. Tlie English introdneed 
the Jamaica system of culturo with siicwss, 
and of late years the East Indian sugars have 
lost much of their j^revious bad reputation, 
as compared with those of the West Indies. 
The great anti -slavery agitation in England 
brought iuast -India sugar into much more 
general use, and, ns a coiisequcneo, stimu- 
lated the cultivatiou of the cane there, 
especially in ilengal, which is well adapted 
for it. While sugar-cane Las been for so 
many ages a grow^tli of the Indian soil, to 
the English may be attributed the great im- 
portance of this article in the present agricul- 
tural statistics of our eastern possessioiis. 

The tea-plant is in some places as w*cll 
adapted to the climate of India as tlie sugar- 
cane. In China it is found to thrive best 
w^hcre the climate is most teuqieratc ; but 
oven ill the w^armest latitudes of tliat em- 
pire it is cultivated. At an early period it 
appeared to some of the servants of the East 
India Comiiany that India w^as, in many of its 
northern and eastern districts, likely to prove 
suitable for the plant. It was not until the 
year 1831 that any attempt to introduce it 
was made — at all events on such a scale as to 
attract notice, although at least seven years 
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previously the company’s hotanists had pro- 
nounced tlio slopes of the Himalayas, not far 
from the Nopaul frontier, as well adapted for 
such an experiment. Some districts in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, and in Assam, were 
pointed out by other scientific iiiou as likely 
to jn’ove suitable places. 

Under the aus])iccs of Lord William Beii- 
tinck, deputations were sent to China, various 
s])ccimen.s were obtained, a knowledge of the 
culture and subscfiuent manijmlation was 
gl(?aned, and a iiursorj'’ for 1(),0(X) plants 
formed at Calcutta. I'he experiment pros- 
pcre<l, ami some of the specimens were sent 
to the Madras presidency, where the heat of 
the climate killed them ; others were trans- 
planted in Bengal proper, hut their extreme 
delicacy demanded more attention than was 
conceded, and the cxjievimont.s all failed. A 
portion was sent northward, to certain dis- 
tricts of the Himalayas. These were for the 
most part destroyed on the way, through the 
carelessness with which their transmission 
was conducted. Such as arrived at their 
destination throve^ and in 18*18 were in seed. 
The seeds were sown in situations for the 
most part judiciously chosen, and thus new 
nurseries were formed nearer to the region 
favourable for successful cultivation. 

During the [irogress of tlieso measures it 
was discovered that the plant was indigenous 
to Assam, and several specimens gathered in 
a wild state wore scut to Calcutta, and pro- 
nounced good by competent practical judge.'i, 
as well as by the company’s botanists. Fur- 
ther researches were made, and it was found 
tliat in districts of Assam where the climate 
was most temperate, on the hill slopes, and 
along the undulations of the low country, 
near tlie rivers, the plant would flourish on 
many varieties of soil. The result was that 
plants of greater strength and size, more 
prolific and yielding tea of finer flavour than 
any imported from China, were produceti. 
The East India Company, after incurring 
much expense in this enterprise, generously 
surrendered the cultivation to private enter- 
prise, and gave over to the Assam Tea Com- 
pany tlieir nurseries, and their valuable con- 
tents. The crop in Assam has lately reached 
nearly 400,<XK) pounds, selling, as is w’eli 
known, at a much higher price tlian the 
Chinese specimens. 

While the Assam experiment found so 
much public favour, attention to 4he Hima- 
laya gardens was not permitted to flag ; high 
up on the slopes above Kumaon the plants 
multiplied rapidly, and yielded richly, A 
black tea, resembling souchong, but of supe- 
rior flavour, has thence reached England in 
increasing quantities. 


Since the conquest of the Sikh country, 
the tea plantations have been extended iu tliat 
direction. The East India Company voted 
for some years a grant of £10,(X)D to nurture 
those experiments. 

In 18r>0 the company dispatched an agent 
to China to procure fresh seeds, skilful culti- 
vators, and to make himself well aecpiainted 
with the processes of eiiltivating and curing. 
The advantage of this mission, Avhich was as 
successful as could he cx[)ected, has hoeii 
very decided to the idaiitations of the nortli- 
Avest. 

At Oachar, Miinuceporc, and Darjeeling, 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea have 
been very successful. During tlie year 1855 
superior s])eciincns AA’^cre sent from these 
places to the Horticultural Society of India, 
Avhich afforded groat satisfaction and encou- 
ragement. It Avould appear that the tea-tree 
is indigenous also to the Cachar district, for 
natives who had boon employed in Assam by 
the Assam Company, dcclarc<l the Avild speci- 
mens found in the one district, identical Avith 
those which had been found in tlie other.* 
Cachar is easy of access, a fine river opening 
up communication Avith it; and the tea-j)laiit 
Avas found by Captain Verner, tlio 8ni>eriii- 
tendent of Cachar, groAving in luxuriance iu 
the jungles. The most recent researches of 
that gentleman have led liim to think that 
the Assam quality is different from the ncwly- 
discoA^ered growth of Cachar, but Dr. Thomp- 
son, of the Honourable Company’s Botanical 
Gau’dons, at Calcutta, has pronounced them 
identical; the truth Avliich reconciles these 
conflicting Btatements seems to be, that the 
lust discoveries of the captain have been of 
another species, more resembling tlie green 
tea imported into this country from CJiina. 
The Munneepore and Darjeeling specimens 
Avere pronounced by experienced “ tea- 
tastevs” as of a good quality, and deserving 
culture. TIioso Averc also found in Avild 
luxuriance. 

In the report of tlie Agricultural Society 
of India, published IasI year, in Calcutta, 
fnrtlier discoA^eries of the tea -plant arc re- 
corded. At Sylhet, Mr. Clover, the officiat- 
ing collector, drcAv up a report to the com- 
missioners of revenue (Dacca), in Avhicli he 
gives minute details of the discovery of the 
plant groAviiig extcn.sively on the slope of 
small detached hills in various districts not 
remote from those Avhere the previous dis- 
coveries bad been made : — ** The greatest 
distance of the furthest discovered tea plan- 
tations from 8ylhet does not exceed sixty 
miles as the croAv flies ; by the only practic- 
! able route it would probably be one hundred 
I * Report of F. Skipwith, Esq., judge at Sylhet. 
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miles, but for three parts of tliis distance 
water-carriage wonlil be available through- 
out the year, while in the rains, boats of large 
burthen could go up to the j)lace. The tea- 
lielfls in Pergunnahs Punchkhund, Ohapghat, 
and Uuffeeniiggur, are close to tlic rivers 
Sooiaia and JJaglia, so that there Avould be 
no dilhculty in the matter of carriage in any 
of these places.” * 

It must not he forgotten that, notwit li- 
staiiding the tea-plant is indigenous to flicse 
regions, it requires cultivation and care. In- 
deed, this is the case with all the productions 
of India, and that from a cause which j)opu- 
larly might be supposed to render cultivation 
scjireoly necessary. The soil, which is pro- 
lific in rich and useful j)roductious, is also 
prolific in weeds, whieh encumber and choke 
the fnnnor, and the hand of the cultivator 
needs to be directed with ospocial care. The 
language of the j)oet is aj)plicablo to India in 
her indigenous and wild productions, as well 
as in her cultivated products : — 

" Rodumlant growtli 

Of viii(.‘S, and maize, and bower and brake, 

AVIiicIi Nature, kind to sloth, 

And scarce solicited by human toil, 

Tours from tlic riches of the teeming soil.” 

There can be little doubt tliat if railway 
cnterpiiso open up the interior of India to 
the seaports and presidential capitals, the tea 
farms of U])i)er India ami of Assam Avill 
become of great importance to Mngland, and 
ra[)idly promote tlie wealth and civilisation 
of these regions. Tlic tea jJantations are 
pictures(|nc, ami tlie ]uocesses of growing, as 
prartised both in Assam and in the opposite 
countries, towards Nei)anl and the Punjaub, 
afford lively and interesting scenes of human 
occupation. 

Coffee has for a long time been groAvn by 
the natives in various districts, but the quality 
was so inferior as to find no European market. 
English planters have, however, succeeded in 
obtaining excellent berries. In the island of 
Ceylon coffee of a superior kind lias been 
obtained from the ])lantations established by 
English settlers. The success of the experi- 
ments made there, induced cxteiisiA'e enter- 
prises of like kind to the south of tlie Western 
Ghauts, where the rich soil and warm climate 
favour tlie object, (ilood coffee is now pro- 
duced from these plantations, and from others 
in various parts of the country. 

Opium is cultivated to a vast extent under 
the immediate auspices of the company. The 
producers are natives, who grow it under the 
company’s licences, which are only extended 
to two districts, I?atna and Benares, — the 

* Report of F. A. Glover, FiSq., to the Agricttllurnl 
Society of India. 


former producing the better quality, owing to 
some peculiarities in the soil and situation. The 
growers of the poppy arc not allowed to sell 
the produce of their fields; they are merely 
the comjiaiiy’s farmers, to Avhom, at a fixed 
price, they must surrender what they grow. 
Tills is removed at certain seasons to Cal- 
cutta, where it is sold hy auction at stated 
times to Ihirojicaii or native morcliants, who 
make it an article of cxjiort. Under the head 
of the commerce of India it will he necessary 
to return to this subject. 

The sillvAVorm has long been bred in Indiii, 
silk having been one of the oldest i)roductions 
of tlic peninsnla known to us; it.s progress 
and extent will be more properly a snbjert for 
the lieadiiig of maniirachires and commerce. 
It is hero only necessary to say that, in adili- 
tion to the mulberry, or China species ut‘ the 
worm, there arc other specie's’ peculiar to the 
peninsula, especially in Assam, Bombay, and 
Madras. Tlic mulberry Avorni is more com- 
mon in Bengal than elsewhere. 

The liora of India is such as might be 
expected from the general rielinoss, yet u idely 
e.xtcnding variety, of her climates. The ferns 
of the jieninsula have obtained great celebrity 
among botanists, as tlic largest and finest in 
tlie AA^orld. Near the smaller rivers and 
streams the country is spangled with tln‘se 
beautiful offspring of the soil, '^rjiere also, 
and near the larger rivers, (lowers of ricJiest 
odour sjiriijg* np in wonderful and glorious 
luxuriance. Along the slopes of the Nil- 
glierrios, and the baistern and Western 
Ghauts, the fair flowers (>f the mountain 
kiss every glittering rill, and spu'ead tlieir 
fragrance on the balmy air witli wliich tliese 
regions are blessed. The Persian rose, pas- 
sion-flower, and G'ioriosa sajicrUi, grow luxu- 
riantly in the wild jungles, as it' the nuler 
and lovelier forms of nature Avere struggling 
for victory. Nowhere in the Avorld are such 
s2'>cciiiions of the Avater-lily and the lotus 
found as along certain jiortiuns of the Ganges, 
the Indus, the dhelum, the Godavery, and on 
the Lake of VVular, in the stormless valley of 
Cashmere. In the hills which form the 
northern limits of the Dcccan, and among 
those Avliieh rise beyond the districts of 
Dellii and the Punjaub, rbododendrons, and 
otber shrubs of that S2>ecio3, grow to j»eilec- 
tion. In many ])hicea on the mountain 
slopes, and in sheltered valleys, Aviierever 
siirings arc near with tlieir relVesJiing influ- 
ences, extensive areas of flowers are |ire- 
sented, clad in every tint of beauty, asso- 
ciating cveiy conceiA^ablc harmony of line, 
and breathing overpOAA-ei’i ng perfumes. If 
Night reveals to tlic traveller glories Avhich 
Heaven to gaudy day denies,” 
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Day (li«closo3 beneath her bri'^ht smile in 
India a variety of beauty which the brightest 
night never <li.s plays. JlowoY(?r dazzling 
the latter, as the mind wanders amidst its 
bright immensity, it cannot yield the soft 
and placiilly pleasurahle emotions nhich the 
flovvcr-chul lambcape of tJic fairer iiortions of 
Indian lands enmimmieate. Not only are 
the flowers of India beautiful in tint, and of 
luxurious odour, but they are of ox<|uisiie 
form — even tlie blind have caressed them; 
eensible ul’ the ex<juisite beauty of their strne- 
ture, they eould not but feel with tlie blind 
girl in tlie La&t Days of Pompeii : — 

“ If enrth lie asi fair as I’ve licard them say. 

Those flowers her children arc.” 

Could WO su]>pose the sorrowing but beautiful 
peris of i’lastern fable to take forms must 
befitting their celestial origin, but earthly 
home, we iniglit ftu»i)cct their dwelling- 
place to be ill Hume of the lovely valleys 
wliieb, from Oaslnnore to Thibet, are to be 
found sheltered among the mountains ; and 
we iniglit, in the form, and tint, ami odour of 
the far-famed flowers of these vales, recog- 
nise ilio grai’.eful exjiression of their exilcMl 
being. Perhaps among all tlic flowers of 
Ind, the roses of Caslimorc are the most 
lovely, as they are tlic most iaiiious ; and 
amidst the choice perfumes thrown off by so 
many of these blossoms of delight,'* or ex- 
tracted Iruin tliom by tln3 ingenuity of man, 
the richest is tho attnr yhulj so reno\vned 
through a large portion of the bkstorii world, 
from tiic shore's of the Bay of Bengal to those 
of the Caspian Sea, and even to the Bos- 
phorus. One of the most curious little flowers 
of Imlia is tlie iserpicnla verticilafa, which 
grows in the groat Indian taidvs. Dr. Carter 
describes it as a “little gentle lloAver stretch- 
ing itL^olf Ul) from the dark bottom on its 
Blonder pedicle, to f?i)read its pink petals on 
the surface of the water to" the air and light. 
Wonderful little llower I What economy of 
nature, what harmony of design, what strik- 
ing phonoinena, what instiiietivc apju-ehoii- 
fiion, almost, is exhiinted by this tiny, humble 
tenant of the lake I Would we wish for a 
process to render water wholesome, the little 
serpicula siip)>lie.s it; Avould we wisJi to pro- 
vide food for tlie otlmr seavengers of the 
tank — the shcdl fish — the little serpicnla, with 
its leaves and stems pregnant witli stareh 
granules, affords them a delicious repast; 
they browse with greediness on the tender 
shoots.” Dr. Buist remarks that this little 
plant not only maintains the tank or pond in 
which it lives in the moat perfect purity, but 
that even a few sprigs of it will render a 
large vessel of water pure for culinary pur- 


poses. In describing its birthplace, niid the 
effect of its |>re.senco in keeping water pure, 
he says, “ On looking into the tiiuk, a magni- 
ticent marine landscape presents if sell*, with 
snuw-wliite rocks and valleys, and rich green 
minature forests, in all directions.” 

India has not received that attention from 
botanists ami doricullurists whicli so wide, 
prolific, and iu other res})echs interesting a 
field deserves. The Kast Iiulia Company 
have established a botanical garden at Sabara- 
mapore, at an elevation above the sea of 10<_)0 
feet. Tlie climate and vegetation are tro])ieal, 
notwithstanding the height, but tlvo site is well 
chosen, the elevation and other circumstaiiees 
tempering tlie. heat wliicb prevails. At Bom- 
bay some efforts have been put forth of late 
years to improA c our acquaintance with the 
botany and liora of India; and in (/aJeutta 
tlic gOYormuent has expended money iu these 
objects. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India lia.s brought out valuable, eontrilui- 
tions from tlic ]>enH of official persons all over 
India, ami many rare plants and llowei’s have 
been examined and classified. AgricuUural 
and Horicnltuial exliibilions have taken phiee 
under the aurtj)iees of the society witliout any 
great success. Tlie flower-shows from f.o 
1801), have gradiially lallen away in the num- 
ber, I’arily, ami exeoJleuco of the spoeimen.s. 
iVIany English flowers and flowering shrubs 
have been introduced to the society’s gardens, 
as well as to those belonging to govornmont, 
and with considerable success, altbongli maiiy 
plants and seeds perished through negligent 
carriage or unskilful transmission. 'Die pub- 
lications issued under the aus])icos of the 
society above named are calculated to im- 
])rove the British residents in India in their 
knowledge of tliese interesting dcjiartments 
of its rosourees.’*' Many useful, and also a 
large class of ornamental plants, Jiavc been 
introduced very lately from Ciiina to the 
nortli of A.s.-::im, and to the Funjaub, in 
wbieb places they are likely still further to 
enrich the gardens and the general landscapes. 
The United States of .ivmerica, and tlie Bri- 
tish colonies of the Cape and Australia liave 
contributed to the treasures of Imlia in new 
plants, shruhs, and flowers. 

The mineral products of India are con- 
siderable. rjommon salt is found, but not 
very extensively. Saltpetre, or nitrate of 
potash, is to be met with in marshes, and in 
caves. Sir Ijaurcuce Peel, in a paper on tho 

* Tlio Jouni;J” of the society, priolcdiii Enpflish, is 
full of matter interesting to the British public at home 
anil iu India. Tho ** Miscellany*' is published iu Bengalee, 
and is calculated to direct the more educated natives to 
the resources of their country. 
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“ Natural Law by wliicli Nitrato of Soda, or 
Cubic Saltpetre acta as a Manure, and on its 
substitution for (luano,'* has attcmj^ted to 
show that to its saltpetre India is indebted for 
mucli of its fertility. These snlistances — the 
ordinary and the cubic saltpetre — consist of an 
acid, the nitric acid, and an alkali, either 
potash or soda ; nor could any one, viewing 
the effect of these individual salts, dcci<lo 
whether the acids or the alkalies were the 
source of their manuring action.” 8ir Lau- 
rence proceeds to establish, I>y a detail of ex- 
periments, the proposition that the former 
are the fertilising ])owe.rs which those salts 
contain. Having argued for Ida doctrine at 
considorahle length, he declares that to its 
native salt])ctre India is indebted for its pro- 
lilic land, and illustrates the rpialitics of the 
black soil of India by an analysis of similar 
soils In other regions, and by facts demon- 
strative of their great fertility. 

Gold is found in very small quantities in 
the streams which issue from high sources in 
the Himalayas. 

Lead, copper, yanc, and iron, arc obtained 
in various districts, hut not in any very large 
quantities, Indian iron is especially well 
adapted to the manufacture of steel ; and 
soiue of the modei'ii improvements in tins 
mamifacluro in Slieftield were, originally sug- 
gested to an English gentleman in India 
while observing the processes adopted by the 
natives. 

Till hi found iii tlic recent Ilrilish con- 
quests on ihe oast of the llay of Ijengal; and 
in the hills which separato ilritisli fruin im- 
perial Ihrmah it issu[)po.scd, l)y mineralogists, 
tJiat extensive mineral treasures exist. Excel- 
lent specimens of lead (rich in silver), coi)j)er, 
tin, nitre, salt, quicksilver, alum, iron, 
have been brought away from those hills. In 
fact, whatever be the extent of the.se treasures, 
their vai-ioty is not surpasse<l in any country 
in the worhl. India proper is far inferior in 
metallic wealth, so far as is at present known, 
to the honinlary regions of Tonesseriiii and 
Pegu. Precious stones arc also found in 
these hills — rubies, sap[>hirc3, jaspers, and iii 
some instances diamonds. 

On a ibnner page, when noticing the 
Himala)'as, the reader was informed cn pas- 
mnf, that gems were frequently found there. 
But not only there, in all the hill countries of 
the peninsula the most valuable precious 
stones are picked up. 

The diamond mines of Golconda arc well 
known, and descriptions of their wealth are 
familiar to the general reader. In the red iron- 
stone, clay, and gravel of Pauna, in Buiidel- 
ctind, diamonds of great beauty are frequently 
discovered. There are probably no countries 


in the world so rich in gems and ]U’ecious 
stones as India and the iieighhonring ])ro- 
vinces of Tencsserim and Pegu. t.»f late 
years various projects have been set on foot 
for utilising the valuable mineral resources of 
India. 

The animal kingdom has reprexsentatives 
in India of very many species. Of the largo 
qnadrn])cds the elephant, camel, buffalo, rhi- 
noceros, and horse, are most extcn.sivoly to 
he met with. The elephant is wild in many 
district..-^, ami fre<]nently damages the cul- 
tivated country. When tamed l)is useful- 
ness is ojjly to he exceeded by that of the 
horse, and his sagacity is equalled by no 
other animal known to man. Asa boast of 
luirden he is very efficient, from his pro- 
digious strength united to unrivalled docility. 
He will drag guns over difficult country, and 
Avith his Irimk raise thorn dp and free them, 
wlicn by any accident they arc entangled in 
rutty or rocky laml, or amidst jungle. I'be 
princes of India use the elephant for purposes 
of carriage in and Avar. Seated in 

palamiuins, raised upon his hack, they go 
fortli to battle, to the tiger hunt, or in 2>ro- 
ccssioiis of [)oacefu[ state. 

1’he buffalo is nmeh used in particular 
districts, he draws the clumsy natiA^e carts, 
slowly and (|uietly, hut elhciently. 

The cairnd also is very useful when domes- 
ticated, Avhich he is in many j'^arts of India. 
The British haA'c used camel ex}>re?scs, from 
the tleetnoss Avith which he travels. They have 
also iisetl camel batteries in Avar.* In the 
sandy regions of the north -AAXst the camel 
and Avild ass roam at largo. 

The rhiiif^oeros is found in the north-east, 
in the more remote and sccludc<l jore.st3, 

^Plie horse is to be found evcryAvliere in 
Imlia in the service of man. The native 
princes use it very extensively for jmiposcs of 
Avar. This animal is not bred in every part 
of India of equal A^•ll^o. In a paper commu- 
nicated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Calcutta to the government of India, the 
folIoAving remarks occur as to the diverse 
qualities of the horse in various ])arts of the 
l)eninsula and surrounding countries : — The 
Rungporc and Thihctian horse possess \'ery 
close assimilation, Avhen compared Avith that 
of the plains lying AA’cstwardly, viz., of the 
Deccan, >Scinde, Persia, and Arabia, notwith- 
standing the A’^ariatioiis found in tJie animals 
of each of these last-named countries. The 
main characteristics of the two races are so 
obviously marked as to admit of no dispute 
about their distinctiv'eness ; the former ex- 
hibiting the 2 )rimitivc rudeness of nature, the 

♦ There is a beautiful ftpcciiuen of a brass camel gaa 
in the museum of the Bast India House. 
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latter the graces and amenities coiiscqiicnt 
on improved training and Letter chosen 
localities.” 

The Asiatic lion, although not so strong 
an animal as the Africaii, is nevertheless a 
noble creature, and in the northern j>rovinces 
of India he roams at large in the many 
retired situations adapted to Jiis liahits. 

The tiger, as already noticed when de- 
scribing tlie delta of the (Janges, has his 
haunts in the marshy and jungle -covered 
districts of the Bengal coast. Tigers of infe- 
rior strcjigth inhabit the jungles thence to 
the glaciers of the Himalayas. 

Pan tilers, leopards, ounces, and various 
other species of the feline, as well as several 
of the canine, abound throughout India. 

'Idle varieties of Indian doer are beautiful, 
and are numerous in all the less populous 
regions of the peninsula. The red deer, 
renowned for the sweetness of its tlcsli, seeks 
the herbage high in the mountains. 

The famous shawl-goat iuhahits elevated 
ranges of the Himalayas. There are seve- 
ral varieties of this animal. The goat of 
Cashmere, which browses on the slopes of 
the beautiful bills that begirt tlic valley, is 
best knowTi. The wild goat of Ncpaul is a 
beautiful and agile creature, his head and 
limbs being exceedingly well formed. 

Monkeys are deified in Indian superstition, 
they tliorefore do not decrease within the 
limits of human liabitations as do other wild 
animals. Numerous tribes of them may be 
heard cliatteriug and screaming in every 
direction suitable for their iuerease. 

Tlie jackal is one of the most useful as 
well as dangerous animals in India. He 
prowls about the villages, committing depre- 
dations after his nature ; but he at the same 
time acts as a village scavenger, entering the 
streets at night, and removing the offal and 
filth which are so often permitted to collect 
near oriental dwellings. 

Hunting the lion, tiger, loo])ard, panther, 
ounce, Ac., arc favourite sports witli adven- 
turous Anglo-Indian gontleuien, and manv 
perils are incurred in these wild sports of the 
East. 

Birtls comnion to Europe are also well- 
known in' India, such as peacocks, crows, 
eagles, falcons, the common s[)ari*ow, cuckoos, 
cranes, wild geese, snipes, bustards, vultures, 
&c. The birds peculiar to the tropics are in 
India remarkable for their magnificent plu- 
mage ; this is especially the case with parrots 
and paroquets. The laughing-crow is one of 
the most remarkable 8j>ecies of tlio country. 
They fly in flocks of fifty or a Imndrcd, and 
make a noise which resembles laughter. The 
adjutant and some species of crane, also act 


a.s street-scavengers, carrying off carrion and 
offal ; they are therefore never molested 
The pheasants of the Himalayas are probably 
the fiiie.st in size, form, and plumage, of any 
in the world. The Himalayan bustard is also 
a beautiful bird. The wild -fowl of India is 
the .stock from which our ordinary barn-door 
fou I has sprung. In the provinc.es conquered 
from Birmah tlicre is probably greater variety 
of^ birds than anywhcio in India ]>roper. 
\\ aterfowl are there especially ahuiidaiit, and, 
in the opinion of Indian epicures, arc of sur- 
passing llavfuir. The peacock of l*egu is the 
most beautiful in the world, and the peahen 
comes nearer in gaudy plumage to lior lord 
than elsewhere eharacteri.ses the feinah?s of 
her class. The most remavhable of the birds 
in 'reuesserim and Pegu are the swallows, 
who build edible nests. Those nosls arc ex- 
ported to Cliina, where there i.s an eager do- 
maud for them, they being considered a great 
delicacy of Oliiuesc fare. Tlie government 
realises a revenue from their e\])ort. 

OrJiithologists have recently sought for 
objects of study in Irnlia, and progress in 
this dopartinent is raphlly being made. 

The iusoet-life in India is as varied as 
nature is in almost every other aspect which 
she presents in that wonderful land. Eiity- 
mologists will not, hoNvever, find so wide a 
scope as in tropical America, rerhajis the 
vast country comprehended in the nraziliau 
empire is the most prolific in this dopartmeut of 
iiuy country on the globe. The locust of the 
b^ast is ofteu a dangerous enemy to vegetable 
life in Indua. A'ast clouds of these insects, 
darkening tlie air, jiass over an (ixlont oi' 
country, and then suddenly descend upon tJie 
verdure, which they utterly eonsume. The 
natives use them for food, having fried them 
witli oil, aud regard them as palatable. 

Mosquitoes arc a terrible infliction, but arc 
not felt so severely as in the West Indies. 
Scorpions arc numerous, and much dreaded 
both by the natives and Jhinipeaiis. Centi- 
pedes are also formidable, and iiuiver sally 
dreadc<l and detested. Ants and other harm- 
less insects abound, are various species 

of insects iieculiar to India, or more fre- 
quently found there, and in especial varieties, 
than elsewhere. The “stick-insect” has the 
appearance of dried stick. The “ leaf-insects ” 
are of many kinds, and take the hue of the 
leaf they feed upon, so as not to bo easily 
identitiod ; they are thus preserved from the 
too eager rapacity of other creatures which 
make them a prey. The “ bamboo -insect” is 
a very curious specimen of the entymological 
worhl. It resembles a small piece of bamboo 
so exactly that at a little distance it could 
not be distinguished from such. Not only has 
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its long slight body a strong rcdLinblance to 
the* bamboo, bat each of its six logs, and 
every joint, bocars distinct markings of tlie 
Siime. kind. 

Sandora of various descriptions are very 
iiuiiicrons. Social spiders exist in llengal ; 
tlieir ••olonr is a darkisJi grey, stripetl ilown 
tiio l)aek with white.* In .l5onibay they are 
more cominon, “their nests being seen in 
e\'ery tree; the boora {^Zhiphus hiftas^ or 
jfX'jah) is the favourite, and servants cut off 
branches containing webs, and hang them up 
ill the cook-room, wliere the spiders entrap 
and destroy tlie flics.” 

The mason-wasp of India is an insect of 
peculiar habits. Dr. Bidst of Jlombay de- 
seribes the male as twice tlie size of the 
common wasp, and of nearly the same colour, 
the slender portion which connects the abdo- 
mou with tlie thorax being an oiglitli of an 
inch ill length, and scarcely thi(;ker tlian 
horse -hair. The female licara no likeness 
to tlie male, being about one-eighth of an 
inch in si/e, and in colour of a briglit bottle- 
green. Ikirly in October the male begins to 
build with mud, until his edifice assumes a 
nearly spherical form, tiio opening at tlie top 
being contracted like the neck of a bottle, and 
tiuiied over at the eiitraiico with a flat lip, 
leaving an aperture of about one -eighth of an 
inch ill tliaiiieter. He generally builds tlireo 
of these nests. When the building is dry 
the female hovers about it, and droj^s a few 
o vales in each, which she attuclios to the sides. 
TJio male then a])proaclios, bearing a green 
caterpillar as large as himself. This he 
repeats, thrusting them down the aperture 
with as little injury as possible, so that they 
may live until the incubation of the ova has 
taken place, and the larva is liberated; the 
latter then, ia the shape of a maggot, feeds on 
the caterpillar until it is surticieiitly fattened 
to ]>ass into the pupa or clirysalis state. 
AVheii the animal is fully developed, the 
orifice is closed with a little ball of mini, and 
the ]>areiit-wasp troubles himself no further. 
In due time the edifice is burst througli, and 
the insect comes fortJi in its full power. 

Various kinds of lire -flies in India arc 
remarkable for their brilliancy by night ; 

* Bfiujal Hurkaru: Transactions of the Bombay 
Cl ’jyrai)hical Society* 


while by day, objects of insect life float on 
gossamer wing, tiny and beautiful spoeimeufl 
of being, refieoting in the vivid sun -rays 
innumerable hues. 

The riv^ers ami hays are the resort of many 
species of excellent fish. These are not all 
used hy Eurojicans, the natives dcligliting in 
many sorts to which the Englisli have not 
yet become accustomed. The Jiidian mullet 
mango, kawall, rowball, umblefi.sh, whiting, 
perch, sole, herring, pomfret, salmon., moun- 
tain mullet, ite., are all well-known and 
appreciated by the Ilritish residents. On 
tlie eastern coasts of tlic bay of Bengal, 
there are several species that do not frequent 
the waters near tlie western shores. The 
climbing-percii, whicli makes its way far up 
the rivers, and the barbel, are si)Ocimcns of 
these. Tlie latter is of great beauty ; its 
scales, wlion the fish is newly'caught, glisten 
like brilliants. 

In India ro])tilcs of very diverse kiiuls are 
nurtured by the warm climate and the abun- 
dant susteiuineo obfainable by them. Some 
of these arc as harmless as they are beautiful, 
and others arc of deadly venom. Those of 
minute size are found, and others of Iiiige 
dimensions strike with terror the natives 
who meet with them. The boa arrives to 
an immense growth, and attacks the largest 
animals. The rattlesnake is as common as 
it is unwelcome ; and the cobra di capolla 
may be seen lifting its crest for the si>ring 
by any who venture near the silent spots 
where it re])oses. 

Extensively as the products of India have 
been detailed in this chapter, the account 
given of them is hut a mere sketch. Unless 
a work, comprising as mucli s|)aco as tliese 
volumes, wore devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject, imperfect justi(‘c would be done to it. ^flic 
brief review here taken will, liowevcv, enable 
the general render to compreheml the fertility, 
beauty, and resources, of that laud for which 
the arm of England has so successfully con- 
tended against native rajalis, foreign invaders, 
and desperate military mutineers ; and wliich 
it is to he hoped the genius and piety of 
England will rescue from sujierstition, hlcss 
with civilisation, and adorn hy numerous 
churches, dedicated to Him hy wliom its 
riches and its beauties were im2)arto<.l. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


rOPL'LATION— RELIGION— LANGUAGES— LITERATURE. 


It is ext rein ely difficiiR, as may well Lo sup- 
posed, to oLtaiii exact .statistics of tlie pojm- 
lation of India, and tLc territories wliicli are 
compri.sed under tliat general name. The 
most a|»j)rovcd publications, and the volumi- 
nous documents to whieli aece.ss may be 
obtained at the India-House, under the per- 
mis.sioii of the <liroctors, cauuot, however, 
collated and arranged, afford precise informa- 
tion. 

It lia.s been noticed on a previous page 
that, for purposc.s of government, Britisli 
India is <livided iiito three presidencies — 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. It is neces- 
sary that the reader he informed that the 
Bengal presidency has three great divi.sions, 
— one under the immediate contr<d of the 
governor-general of India, another under the 
directions of the lieutenant-governor of Ben- 
gal, those being rcgardovl as one ; the third 
compri.sc.s the north-west pvovmce.s, under 
a separate lieutenant -governor. A recent 
statistical arrangement of the different |)ro- 
viiices, with a view of showing their ai'ca and 
poindation, gives the followhig re.snlt, ii.s 
matters stood up to 1852 — 

The BENGAL REGULATTON DISTRICTS arc 

Bcvcn, viz. : — 

1. The Jkssouk Division, cont.iining the districts or 
colled (.Talcs of Jc.'^soi-c, the tTCeiity-lbur Pnrgunnahs, 
Buidwiiii, Hoogly, Nuddea, Bancoorah, and Baraset. : 
Area I t, 8.")^ square miles. Population 5,345,4'72. 

2. The Bil.MniDLi’OUK Division, containing the districts 
or collectorates of Bhaugiilporc, Dinaporc, Alonghir, 
Pooriicnlj, I’irhoot, and Malda. Area 26,404 square 
miles. I’opulatiou 8,431,000. 

8. The Cuttack Division, conlaining Cuttiek with 
Pooree, Balnsore, Midnaporc and llidgcllee, and Koordah. 
Area 12,604 sejuarc miles. Population 2,708,888, 

4. The Mooushcdauad Divtsion, eontaining Moor- 
Blicdahad, Bagoorah, Ixungporc, ItajsJndiye, Pnbrm, and 
Bcerbhooin. Area 17,566 square miles. Population 
6,815,876. 

5. 'J'he Dacca Divi.sion, containing Dacca, EurreeJ- 
pore, — Dacca Jclalport;, Alyincn.sing, Sylhel, including 
Jyntea, and Bakergunge indnding Dcccaii Sliahazpore^ 
Ai'ca 20,042 sipiarc miles. Population 4,055,800. 

6. The Patna Division, containing Shahahad, Patna, 
Bchar, and Sarun with Chuinparan. Area 18,803 square 
miles. Population 7,000,000. 

7. The CiUTTAOONa Division, containing Chittagong, 
and Tipperah and Bulloah. Area 7,410 square miles. 
Population 2,406,050. 

The NON-REGULATION PROVINCES within the 
limits of the Presidency of Bengal, subject to the authority 
of fundioiiarios appointed by the Governor-General or 
Government of Bengal, are nine, as follow ; — 
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1. Saugor and Nerbl’duaii Province, containing 
Jaloun and the Pergumuihs ceded by dhansic — area 1ST8 
square miles ; ponuiatiou 176,207: the Saiigor and Ner- 
buddah territories, comprising the districts of .Sangor, 
Juhhulpore, Iloslmngabad, Sconce, Diimoli, Nursingporc, 
Baitool, and Uritiali Alhairwarrah. Area 15,670 sqiiai*e 
miles. Population 1,967,802. 

2. ("is-SiJTJ.EJ* Province, conlainingUmballn, Loodiaiia 
inclndiiig AVudnee, Kythul and Liidwa, Perozciiorc, and 
the t(Tri lory lately belonging to Sikh chiefs wlio have liecn 
reduced to the comlitioii of British subjects, in consequence 
of nou-performauce of feudatory obligations during the 
Lahore war. Area 4659 square miles. Population 
619,418. 

8. Noutu-Eas’L’ Ekontieii (Ass.nm) Province, cou- 
tainiiig Cossya Hills, Cadiar, (lower) (J:imroo|), Newgong, 
Diirruiig, — and (upper) Joorhat (Scebpore), Lackiinj'ore, 
and Siidiya, including Mntrnek. Area 2l,80.'l .‘square 
miles. Pojuilution 780,985. 

4. Goalpaka Province, eoiiLiining an area of 3506 
square inihjs. I’ojuilation 400,000. 

5. Abuacan Province, containing an area of 15,104 
square miles. Population 321,522. 

6. Tunksseium Provinces, coiitaiiiiiig an area of 
29,168 square miles. Population 115,431. 

7. South-West EnoNTtKit Provinces, containing S:ini- 
biilporc, Ramgliiir or llazarecbali, lAthnrdngga, Cl.ota 
Nagpore, Paluniow, — Singhhomn, JSlaunbliooin, Padii le, 
and Barablioom. Area 30,589 sqiian; uiile.s, Poinil.uiou 
2,627, 156. 

8. The PuNJAun, inclusive of the Jidlnndcr Doab and 
Kooloo territory. Area 78,447 squai*e miles. Popula- 
tion 4,100,983. 

9. The Si NDLRBUNDS, froiii Sangor Island oji Ihc 
west, to the Raniiiabad Channel on the cast. Area 6500 
square miles. Population unknown. 

The REGULATION PROVINCES of the Agra Divi- 
sion of I lie Bengal Presidency, subject to the jiirisdielioii 
of tlio Lieut.eunnt-Govcruor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinres, are divided into six Regulation Divisions and seven 
Non-Regulation Districts, as follow ; — 

1. DF.wri Province, containing the districts of Pmiiput, 
Hurrecaiiab, Dellii, Rotnek, and Goorgaon. Area 8163 
square miles. Population 1,569,501. 

2. AIeejiut Province, containing Snharunporc, I^Iusaf- 
firnuggur, iMe(?rut, Boolnndshuhur, .and Allighur. Area 
10,1 18 .square miles. Pojiiilatiou 3,384,432. 

3. KoniLCUNi) Province, containing Bijnonr, Morr.da- 
bnd, Budaoii, Bareilly and Phillibhcet, and Shahjeliaiipore. 
Area 12,659 .square miles. Population 4,399,865. 

4. Agha Province, containing Muttra, Agra, Fiurnc- 
kahad, Alciiipoorie, and Etawah. Area 9059 square 
miles. Population 3,505,740. 

5. A I.LAHA BAD Pfovincc, containing Cawnpore, Futtob- 
porc, Humcer])orc and Calpee, Banda, and Allahabad. 
Area 1 1,839 square miles. Population 3,219,048. 

6. Bfnakes Province, containing Goruckpore, Azim- 
ghur, douupore, Mirzapore, Benares, nnd Gba/cporc. 
Area 19,834 sqnai’c miles. PopiJation 7H 21,087. 

Tlic NON-REGULATION PROVINCES arc as 
follow : — 

The Biiattie Territory, including Wuttoo, the Per- 

* The whole country of the Punjaub is now British 
territory. 
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gnniiah of Kotc Kasim province, the Jaiinsar and Bawiir 
province, the Dehra Doon province, Kutnnon (iticludinj' 
Gliurwal) province, Ajrnecr province, and British Niniaur 
province. Area 13,590 squaic miles. Population 
C00,S81. 

MAI) HAS is divided for Revenne purposes into twenty- 
one Divisions, or CoUcctoratea, of which eighteen are under 
the lymilalioiis of the Madras govern nieiit. They arc as 
follow : — • 

1. Rajahmundry Colleetorale, containing an area of 
6050 S(]u:ire miles. Population SS7,i^60. 

2. Maslm.ii'ATAm (Jollcctoratc, containing an area of 
5000 S(|uare miles. Popuhilion 51 1,672. 

3. (iL’-NTOOii, Inchuliug Paulnaml (hdleclorate, contain- 
ing an area of 1000 s.'jnare miles. Population 183,831. 

4. NriJ.oKK Collceloratc, containing an area of 7930 
square miles. Population 121,823. 

5. CiMNOLEiniT Colleetorale, containing an urea of 3020 
square miles. Population 101,368. 

6. M ai)1!.\3, included in Cliinghqjut, eontaining a popu- 
lation (d‘ 162,951. 

7. Akcot, South Division, including Cuddal(jre, cou- 
tainiiig an area of 761 0 .square inile.s. Popuhilion 873,935. 

8. A iicoT, North Division, including Consoody, contain- 
ing an area of 5790 square miles. Population 623,717- 

9. Bf.jj.ajiv CulJeetoratr, containing an area of 13,050 
square miles. Population .1,200, 000. 

10. CrnDAP.Mi Colleclorate, ooutniMing an area of 
12,970 s<piarc miles. Population 1,228,510. 

11. S'lI.ejl Collectoratc, inrduding Voumndoor and 
aMullapandy, eontaiuiug an area of 8200 square miles. 
Popnlatloii 916,181. 

J2. (.JoiAiijATOKK Colloctornle, containing an area of 
8280 square miles. Population 821,986, 

13. 'I’ltifjiiiNoroLY (.'ullcet orate, containing an area of 
3000 square miles. I’ojudatioii 63 t, 100. 

11. Tanjdkk Colleetorale, including Najore, containing 
an area of 3900 .square miles. Population 1,128,730. 

15. Maduk.a C<dlectoi’{»to, including Diudignl, contain- 
ing an aiv iof 10,700 .‘^rpiare mihs. Population 570,310. 

16. 't'lNMVKLiA' Coileetorate, containing an area of 
57t)0 sijuare miles. Popnlulion 1,005.123. 

17 . Mai.alvaii Colleetorale, containing an area of C060 

square .I’opnlation 1,318,398. 

IS. C.WARA (.Collectoratc, containing an area of 7720 
square miles. Population 995,656. 

The three NON-RKCrULATTON DISTRICTS are 
imdor tlie control of the ageuta of liic Governor. They 
arc as folhAv : — 

1. Ganoam, containing an area of 6100 square miles. 
Popuhilion 138,171. 

3. \’izA(iAi*A rA.M, containing an area of 15,300 square 
miles. Population 1,017,111. 

3. ICuRNouj., co'.itaiiiing au area of 3243 square miles, 
Populutiou 311,032. 

The BOMBAY PHESIDR.NTIY is, for Rcvcime pur- 
poses, divided into tliirti;eu Uegnlar Divisions, or CoIIec- 
torates, with three Non-Rcgulaiioii Provinces. They arc 
as follow ; — 

1. Sl’kat Collectoratc, containing an area of 1629 
square miles. Population 433,260. 

2. Biio.vcii Coileetorate, containing au area of 1319 
square miles. Population 262,631. 

3. Aiimfdamad Collectoratc, containing an ai'ca of 
4356 square miles. Populutiou 590,751. 

4. K.ajka Colleetorale, containing an area of 18C9 
square miles. Population 566,513. 

5. Candeish Collectoratc, containing au area of 9311 
square miles. Population 685,619. 

6. Tannau Colleclorate, containing an area of 5477 
square miles. Population 754,320. 


7 . PooNAii Collectoratc, containing an area of 5298 
square miles. Population 604,990. 

8. AiiMEDNUoauiiCollcirtoratc, including Nassick Siih- 
Collectorate, containing an area of 9931 squaie miles. 
Popnlaliuii 929,809. 

9. SllOLAmiiK Collectoratc, containing au area of 4991 
square miles. Population 013,863. 

10. BKLtrAUM Colleetornto, containing nil area of 5405 
square miles. Poj>ul:ition 860,193. 

11. Dhauwar Collectoratc, containing on area of 3837 
square miles. Population 647,196. 

' 12. Rijtxacjikkrv Colleetorale, containing an area of 

3964 square miles. Population 625,782. 

13. Bombav Jsi.AiVD, including (kdaha, containing an 
area of 18 square miles. P«)pulation 566,119. 

The NON-RPGULATION PROVINCES, nnder the 
I control ot tlie Boiuliay Government, arc three, as 
I follow : — 

1 1. CoLATiA (fonncrly Angvia’s), containing an area of 

318 square miles. Population 53,453. 

2. SciNDE, containing Shikarporc, Hyderabad, and 
I Kurrachee. Area 52,120 square miles. L’opulatiou 

1,274.744. 

3. Sattara,* ront.'iining au area of 10,222 square 
miles. Population 1,005,7? I . 

The EASTERN STRA f l'S SETTLEMENTS are four, 
as follow : — 

1. Penanu, conlainiiig an area of ICO .square miles. 
I’opnlalion 30,589. 

2. Province Weelksi/ev, containing an area of 140 
square- miles. Population 51,509. 

3. SiMiAi’OiiE, containing an area of 275 sijuarc miles. 
Population 57,421. 

I 4. M ai..vcc.\, containing an area of 1000 square miles. 
Population 54,021. 

The N.ATJVE S'lW'fRS, which, aUliongh not under 
the direct rule, heing .still within the Iiiiiil.soi' the political 
snpreiiiaey of (he East Jiidi.-i Company, require to he 
classed with referenee to tin? British authority, hy Avhiidi 
they are immediately controlled, 'i'hey are as follow : — 

T,— BENGAL. 

The Goveniment of Bengal keeps — 

A Bolilical Re.-4id(?tit at 11 vnEu vmai),^ in the Deccan, 
at the court of the Ni/;iin, whose territories extend over 
au area of 95,33? sipiare miles, witli a population of 
10,066,080, and ii subsidiary alliance. 

A Political Resident at lyUCKNow, i; at the court of the 
King of Oude, who.se territoriL's extend over ;ni area of 
23,738 square miles, with a pojinhitioii of 2,970,000, and 
a subsidiary nlliauee. 

A Political Resident at K at.mandoo, for tlie Rajah of 
Nepaul, who.se tenltories extend over an area of 54,500 
.square miles, with a po].'nljilion of l,940,00t). 'I'liis state 
is not under British protection ; but the rajah i.s hound 
by ti'eaty to abide, in certain coses, hy the deei.siun of the 
British government, and is prohibited from retain- 
ing ill his service snhji.cts of any J')aro|ie:m or Arneiican 
slate. 

A Political Resident at Naoi’ORE, willi the Rajah of 
Berar, whose leri-iiories irxtend over an area of 76,432 
square miles, with a jiopulatiou of 4,650,(i00, au<l a sub- 
sidiary alliance. 

'Jlie Govcruor-fieneral’s Agent for Scindiah’s Domi- 
nions, Bundelciind, Sangor, aud Nerhudd-ah ti^rii lories, has 
the protection of Gualior, eoiitainiiig a territory of 33,119 

♦ The deposit ion of the rujah has altered tlie relations 
of his lerrilory to the Company. 

t Recently annexed to the Ciompany’a territories. 

The King of Oude Jejioscd, aud bis country annexed* 
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square miles, with a popiilalion of and a sub- 

sidiary alliaiice, — and also of Ibuidelcimd, com|irisiiijj the 
small slates of Adjyghur, Allvj)()ora, liijawur, Haonec, 
Deliiit, Hijna, Heromula, llhysoiidah, Ikliree, Chirkarce, 
Chulterpon?, Dutteali, Doorwai, (liuowleo, Goriliar, .Jh.uisi, 
.lussoo, Jignee, Khuddee, Kampta, Logasce, Mnkrre, 
M owagoon, Nyagaoii, Oort ha, I '(tuna, l*altareo, I'ttlirali, 
Paldeo, Poorwa, ynmi»t.hiir, Siirelilali, 'I’ohrce Futichpore, 
and Tararni— the Saiigor ami Xirhml.lah lerrilory, com- 
prising K(.)thce, My hei r, Ochtjyrali, Itewa, and Mookuiid- 
pore, kSohawiil, and Sliagliur, containing an area of 
50,311 square miles, with a population (d 5,871,1 

The HesidcMil at f.vnouE has the protection of Indore, 
containing an area of 8318 scpiare miles, with a population 
of 815,104, and a subsidiary iillianee, — and also of Am- 
jhcira, A 11c Alohuu, or liajporc Ali, IJurwaucc, Dhar, 
JOewus, Jowra, and its Jaghiredars, Jahooa, llullam, and 
Seeta Mliow, extending over an area of 15,080 square 
miles, with a population of 1,415,;30(). 

'rhe Bhopal Political Agent, under the Kesident at 
Tndorc, lias the protection of Bhopal, llajghur, and Nnr- 
ainghnr, and Koorwace, extending over an area of 8312 
square miles, with a population of 815,3l)0. 

'file (jovcrnor-Gencrars Agents for the states of J?aj* 
rooTAXA have the jiroteelion of the states of Alwur, 
Bhnrtpoic, Bikancer, .lessulineer, Kislumglinr, Kerowleo, 
Tonk, and its depeiidciieies, Dholcpore, Kolah, Shalhiwiir, 
Jloondce, Joudpore, Jeypijre, Odewponr, Pertabghnr, 
Doongerpore, Bans warn, and Scrohee, extending over ai» 
area of 110,350 square miles, with a population of 
«,745,00M. 

The Agent in Hoiiilcund has the protection of Ilam- 
pore, extending over an area of 720 square miles, with a 
population of 320,400. 

'I'he Superintendent of the Hill States ha.-; tlio pro- 
tection of BliagnI, Bnghat, Bujee, Bejah, Biilsun, Bus- 
sahir, Dhaiiiie, Ohoontatiie, Dnrwhal, llindoor, or Na- 
laghnr, doohiil, Kothar, Kooniyhar, Keontliul, Kooiu- 
linr-siii, Kuhloor, MaJigul, Aliihlog, Manee Aleyrali, 
Sinrioor, Mnndi, and Sookeit, extending over an area of 
1 1,017 square miles, with a population of 073,457. 

'rhe Delhi Agency lia.s tlie protection of .Ihnjjur, Baha- 
doorghur, Bullubghur, I’atowdee, Dcojana, .Goharoo, and 
Furrutkiiuggur, extending (>\er an area of 1335 S(piare 
miles, with a ijopulation of 2l7,5*dl. 

'riu! Commissioner and Siiperinteiidciit of the Cis- 
SiJiLEJ States has the protoetioii of the following 
Sikh states (protected sinee April 25, 1300), Putliala, 
Jliecml, Fiirrecdkote, Kai Koto, Boorceh (Deulghur), 
Alnudotc, Cluehrowlee, Nahha, and Mulair Kolia, extend- 
ing over an area of 0740 square miles, with a population 
of 1.005,154. 

'Phe Politieal Agent on the South-AVe.st Frontier 
lias the. protection of Korea, .Sirjooja, Jushporc, Odey- 
pore, Suelee, Sohnpore, liurguu, Nowagiu*, Kyghur, 
Putna, Gangpore, Keriall, Bonei, Pliooljee, Sarunghur, 
Bora Samba, Boiubra, Singbhoom, Knrsava, and Seriekala, 
extending over an area of 25,431 square miles, with a 
population of 3 ,245, 055. 

'i’he Superintendent at Dahjef.uno jirolccts and super- 
intends Sikkim, containing an area of 2501 square miles, 
with a population of 1)2,048. 

'Phe Board of Adiiiinistration for the alTairs of the 
PuNJAUB has the charge and proleetiou of the Nabob of 
Bliawulpore, whose lerritorioa extend over an area of 
20,003 square miles, with a population of b'00,000— and 
of Gholah Singh, w’lth his territory (ineluding Cashmere), 
extending over an area of 25,123 square miles, with a 
population of 760,000. 

The Governor-General’s Agent for the, North-East 
Frontier has the charge and prolcetion of Gooch Behar, 
Tulcram Senapiitly, and of the Cossya and Garrow Hills, 
comprising the Garrows, Ram Rye, Nustuug, Muriow, 
Molyong, Mahram, Osiiula, and Kyrim, and other petty | 
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states, with an ar(?a of 7711 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 23 1,005. 

A J^olitical Agent protects Arumiecpore, containing an 
area of 7584 square miles, with a population of 76,840. 
— 'Pipperah, an independent jungle country, containing an 
area of 7032 square miles, with a population of 7032, — 
and the Cuttack Afehals, viz. ; — Dlmukaiiuiil, Autgur, 
Berumhah, Tiggreah, Banky, Nyaghiir, Knmliapurra, 
Runpore, Ilindole, Aiigool, Niirsingporc, 'Palchur, Necl- 
giir, Koonjerry, Alohurhungc, Buad, Autmaliic, and I)ns- 
piilla. Area *10,920 square miles. Population 701 ,805. 

II. — MADRAS. 

The NATIVE SlW'l'ES, subordinate to the MADRAS 
Govin'iinieiit, arc as follow ; — 

A Rcsidmit ha.s charge of Cochin. .\rca 1988 square 
iniles, with a popiilutiuii of 288,170, and :i sul)sidiary 
alliance. 

A Commissioner manages AFysore. Area 30,SS0 
square miles, with a population of 3,000,t)00, and a sub- 
sidiary alliance. 

A Resident lias cl large of 'Puavaxcoue. Area 1722 
square miles, with a population of 1,01 1,824, and a .sub- 
sidiary alliance. 

A Government .\gent for the District of VizMiA t’.VT.\.>r 
has charge of tlu; .h^yporc and Hill Zeniiiidar.s, with tlieir 
territories, extending over an an!.'i of 13,041 square milts, 
with a popidatiou of 391,230, as they an; proteeled. 

III. -BO.MBAY. 

The NATIVE STATES, subordinate to the BO.MBAV 
Goveriiimml, are a.s follow: — 

'Ihe l*oJilieal Resident at Bardda superin|i’ii»!.s (he 
Giiicowar's dominion.s, comprising an area of IdOO .•;(|uare 
mil(‘.s, with a population of 325,520, and a subsidiary 
ailiauce. 

'Phe Political Agent at Kattywab superintemls .several 
petty chiefs, with a territory of 19,850 square miles, and 
n population of 1,408,900. 

'Pile Political .Agent at Pahlunjuire controls Palilun- 
porc, Radhunpore, Warye, 'I’hnrrand, Mervvara, Wow, 
Soeguum, (diarent, I’licrwarra, Doddnr, Baiihicr, 'I'liurra, 
Kaiikrcj, and Cliowrar. Area 5250 square inile.s. Popu- 
lation 388,500. 

'I’he Collector of Kaij{.\ has the protection and charge 
of (.’aiiibay and Ballasinorc, eonlaiiiiug an area of 768 
.square iniles, with a population of 5(>,()92. 

'Pile Agent to the. Governor at i8urat protects Dhur- 
ruiiipore, Bunsda, and Suekeen, eonlaiiiiug an art'a of 850 
.square inile.s, witli a (lojiulation of 02,900. 

'Phe Collector of Ah.mednuggur ha.s the charge of the 
Daimg Hajah.s, Point, and Hur.soo], containing an area of 
1700 square miles. lAqnilation 125,800. 

A Politieal Agent protecl.s and inanagv.s Kolatore, 
containing an area of 3445 sqiiai’e miles, witlia liopnlation 
of 500.000. 

A Politieal .Sii])P.riiiteiuit,iii manage.^ Saavent AVabrek, 
with an area of 800 square iiiilc.s, and a popidatiou of 
120,000. 

A Politieal Agent in Mvhee Caunta controls Alyhcc 
Cauiita, Dauiito, Edur, Ahinednuggur, I’cit, and other 
petty states, Rewa Caunta, Loonawarra, Soaiilh, Barreea, 
Odeypore (Chota), Mcwossce States, Uajpccpla and other 
pidty slates, and AVusravee, and adjacent countiy. Area 
5329 square, miles. Popidntion 394,340. 

A Political Agent superintends Cuti.ii, with an area of 
0704 square miles, and a population of 500,536. 

The Sattara Jaghiredar of Akulkote, with nu area of 75 
square miles, and a population of 8325, is under the 
superintendence of the Collector of Siioi.AroRE ; and the 
remaining chiefs of Bhorc, Juth, Oiind, IMinltun, and 
AVyhee, ore under the protection of the Commissioner in 
Sattara. 
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Tlin Southern Mahratta Jnjsliin'ilars of Sanjilec, Koon- 
var, Mcenij, JhuHikhnndee, jMooiU\o1c, Nurgooiul, llnbJce, 
and Savanoor, arc under a political agent in the South krn 
Mahkaita eounlry, nn(I are protected. Area 3700 
Rjiiarc miles, ropulation 410,700. 


Tla* foreign possessions in India arc now reduced to 
those of two tHiwers, viz. : llio Tkench and the I’ouTU- 
GVESF,. 'Flic French possessions were often taken, hut 
restored by the treaties of peace in 1703, 17S3, 1802, 
and 1815. For several years during the war in the 
])eginuing of tlic present eeutciry, (he Forluguesc settle- 
ments were occupied and protected by British troops. In 
1824 the Dutch exchanged their posscs.sions for the British 
Bettlcnicuts iu Sumatra ; and the Danes sold Scramporc 
and Traiicpicbar in 1844. 

FBENCll SETTLEMEN rs. 

I’oNniciiERRY, with an area of 107 square miles, and 
n population of 79,743. 

( ■AHiCAT., with an area of 03 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 49,307. 

Yanaox, with an area of 13 square mile.s and a popu- 
kilion of 0381. 

Mawi’K, with an area of 2 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 2016. 

CiiANDEUNAGoiiE, With ou arca of 3 scpiarc miles, and 
a population of 32,070. 

rO ll'lTGUESE SKITLEM Ex\TS. 

Cio.v,nud the Island of Damaun and Dtu, with an area 
of bOO s(|iinre miles, of which the population is said not 
to exceed 300,000. 

Various alterations have occurred iu the 
avrangonioiits ol’ districts, resulting from the 
annex atioii of new iirovinces, such as the 
Nizam’s country, the kingdom of Oude, terri- 
tory connected with Scindc and the l*un- 
]aub, and the recent jirovinces conquered 
from llinuah — Tonesserim, and more lately, 
Pegu. It is ])robahlc that new arrangements 
uf territui’ial division will depend upon the 
means taken for the pacification of the coniitry 
upon the suppression of the great military 
revolt. The readjustment of [irovinces alters ! 
the relative amount of superficial area, and 
of poiailation. The above, however, h the 
nearest available approximation to accuracy 
of detail, and will at least furnish tlic reader 
with such a general knowledge of tlie extent 
and population of the presidencies, their dis- 
tricts, and dependencies, ns will enable him to 
approach the subject with some adequate idea 
of the greatness of our Indian empire. 

Colonel Sykes, IM.P., called for returns, 
which were furnished by the Board of Con- 
trol, and which, in some respects, correct the 
above details, giving a considerably liigher 
estimate of the numbers of the populatioix, 
and a somewhat larger estimate of the arca 
in square miles. According to the papers 
furnished to the House of Commons, the 
gross total area of all the governments of 
India is 1,406, 57(5 square miles ; the British 
states occupying 837,412; the native states. 


027,910 ; Jind the French and Portuguese 
posscs.sioiis, 1251 ; ami that the gro.ss total 
population is 180,884,297 souls — namely, 
131,990,901 in the I>riti.sh states, 48,370,247 
iu the native, and 517,149 in the foreign pos- 
scssion.s of France and Portugal. The Bri- 
tish states, under the governor-general of 
India in council, coa'ci* an area of 240,050 
.square miles, and arc peopled by 23,255,972 
souls ; the state.s under the lieutenant-gover- 
jior of Bengal occupy 221,909 scpiarc miles, 
and arc peopled by 40,852,397 souls ; tlie 
states under the lieutenant-governor of the 
north-west i)roYiiicc3 occupy 105,759 miles, 
and are ])eoplo<l by 33,055,193 souls; tlic 
states umler the INIadras government occupy 
132,090 miles, and are peopled by 22,437,297 
souls ; and the states under the Bomhay 
government occupy 131,544 square miles, 
and are peojilcd hy 11,790,042 souls. Tlic 
native states in the Bengal presidency occuj>y 
515,533 sipiare milo.s, and are peopled by 
38,702,200 souls ; those in the Madras lU'csi- 
ilciicy occupy 51,802 miles, and are peoi>lcd 
by 5,213,071 souls ; and those in the Bom- 
bay presidency occupy a space of f>0,575 
srpiarc miles, and are peoided by 0,440,370 
souls. The French territory in India covers 
an area of 188 square miles, and is peopled 
by 203,887 souls ; while the Portuguese ter- 
ritory occupies an area of lOOO square miles, 
and is peopled by 313,202 souls. 

Even parliamentary returns cannot be ac- 
cepted as absolutely correct, citlier as to the 
number of i>opnhitioii, or the area of territory, 
concerning wliich this (ihapter affords the 
most probable estimate. As official reports 
they arc, however, entitled to all the weight 
which superior opportunity for acquiring 
information jiosscsscs. How vast the multi- 
tude of human beings who inhabit the wide, 
fertile, and jnctnresqne regions comprehended 
under the generic designation, India ! Wliat 
civilised empire ever before possessed a num- 
ber of subjects at all approaching that which 
peoples the Indian dominion.^ of Britain ? 

The races which inliabit these regions arc 
various — Hindoos, Cliincsc, Tartars, Affghans, 
Persians, Arabs, Beloochees, and other tribes 
of lesser intluence, swell the human tide wliich 
has ebbed and flowed in so many revolutions 
within theboniKlaric.s of those coveted realms. 
The Hindoo race forms nie majority vf the 
people ; its origin is lost in extreme antiquity. 
In the outline that will be giv^en of ancient 
Indian history, tlie question of race will come 
more properly under review; it is here only 
necessary to say that numerically this is the 
prevailing tribe of tlie inhabitants of the 
peninsula. The Arohammedan conquerors of 
India overflowed the country from Aftghan- 
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istan, Perfiia, and Coutval Af^in. They arc 
nuDieiiciilly much inferior to the Jliiuloos, 
Lut have inaiiitainod an impression of aiitlio- 
rity and power wliicdi, ap»art from their reli- 
gion, distinguishes them from tlio Hindoo 
population. 

TJio religiou-s history of India is curious 
and interesting, and Aviil tall within the scope 
of the political jiisloiy, for tlie one is too 
intiriiately Ideiided with the other for separate 
record. in describing Avith accuracy the 
doctrines ainl practices at ])reseiit [vrevailing, 
an intimate knoAvlodgo of tlic early religious 
history of tlio country is important, for it is 
not possible to know iburougldy the moral 
iiiliuenco of a religion Avithont penetrating its 
philosophy, and that involves a knoAA’ledg*e of 
its origin and ]wogrcss. '^Die diiliculty of 
tiscertaining the origin of Hindoolsm is great, 
not only fromtiic remote nnlitjuity int« Avhich 
investigation must penetrate, but from the lact 
that the <jl reeks, in tlicir aoeonuts ol‘ I ndia (and 
they are tlie most re liable historians of 
ancient India), so associate the gods of llin- 
doostau Avitli those of (jlivece, and use the 
names of their oaa'ii deities iulerchangeably 
Avitli different Hindoo gods, tliat the tlicology 
of Hindooism has been confused, and its early 
history often as much clouded as illustrated, 
by Uvoek vanity, prcjiulico, and liberality, 
Btrangely blended. 

Tlui Hindoo pcojde do not appear to haA^c 
been the earliest inhabitants of the country 
noAV recognised as theirs. Another race, and 
perliaps other races, Avere spread over the 
territory before its possession by the Hindoo. 
I)r. Cook Taylor considers that they VA^crc 
barbarous tribes, avIio fell a\cay before the 
superior knoAvlcdge of a peacebd peopjle, 
Avho, by tlieir seieucc, morality, and religious 
propaganda, obtained the ascendancy which 
otlicr pooi»le3 have acquired by arms, — that 
they Avere rather settlers than invaders. He 
seems to rest this opinion upon the fact of 
their having a language so perfect as the 
Sanscrit, and a priesthood so elaborately 
organised as the Brahminical. Neither of 
these grounds seems sufficient for the hypo- 
thesis. There is no proof that tho early 
settlers, or victors, whichever they were'' 
had an elaborately constructed hierarcliy, or 
ritual, — nor arc there any traditions among 
the descendants of the race ayIio originally 
encroached upon the territory now called Hin- 
doostan, to prove tliat they came simply as 
peaceful settlers ; wliile there tare many indi- 
cations, even in their owm traditions, that they 
superseded races, or a race, less aggressive 
and subtle. The cruel distinctions of caste 
which prevailed among the Hindoos of early 
times, although &r less rigorous than that 


whicli their descendants noAV observe, forbids 
the idea of their having been a peculiarly 
gentle se]>t, leaning for poAA^er upon their 
moral, religious, and intellectual superiority 
inn proj)agaiidisin of peace. They are gene- 
rally supposed to have come originally from 
Central Asia, by way of Affghanistan and tho 
Punjanb, rapidly inultijdying in Jiurnbers, 
hut not by fresh accessions of the original 
stock. The Avholo tribe seems to have moved 
at once, and gradually to have arlvaneed, 
seeking more fertile hiiuls, until it finally 
settled in the country noAV kiioAvii as Hin- 
doostaii Pro[)er. 

The Hon. ?iTountstuart Elpliinstono, ex- 
amining the laws of caste, as laid tlown in 
the book of ^lemi, concluded that tho loAvcst 
caste Avas a vanf|uished one, and tho tlescoii- 
(lants of the (;riginal inhabitants, while the 
privileged castes Avere tho desceinhints of the 
corniuerors. It is impossible not to con- 
elinlo that the ‘twice born' (the higher 
castes) Avere n comjnering ]>eoplc ; tl\at tho 
servile class Avere the subdued aborigines ; 
and that the indepondeut fhulra towns, which 
Were iii each of the siviall territories into 
Avhich Uiudoostan Avas flividod, still retained 
their independence ; Avhile the Avholo of the 
tract beyond tho Hitnalaya Mountains re- 
mained as yet untouched by the iuA'aders, 
and uiipcnctrated by their religion.” Mr. 
Elpliinstono then suggests a doubt, AA-hother 
the conquerors, instead of being a foreign 
people, Avero not a native tribe, or a spreading 
and aggrandizing sect of superior iutelligeneo 
and energy. After giving a summary of tho 
arguments for this augav, Avhile his own lean- 
ing is obviously to the former, ho says, 

“ The question, therefore, is still open. There 
is no reason for thinking that tho Hindoos 
ever inhabited any country but their present 
one ; an<l there is little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of 
their records or traditions.” Mr. Elphinstone’s 
own mind seems to have wavered as he wrote 
— the conflicting e\ddences noted by his own 
pen caused his opinions to fluctuate. It 
seems, however, froiK the evidences presented 
by himself, that the Hindoo people were 
Avauderers fnmi another region, bringing Avith 
them a religion more simple and more con- 
formable to truth than that which is pro- 
fessed by their descendants ; and as their 
religion gradually became corrupt, their insti- 
tutions became more unjust, and were per- 
vaded by more of a class spirit. The question 
of race is so far mixed up with the origin of 
their religion as to render this reference to it 
here necessary. There can be no doubt that 
the tribe entered North-western India with 
religions ideas hut little tinctured with super- 
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Btirion, at all events comparatively little. 
The siniplo but sublime faith which was 
bonio from Ararat with the first wanderers, 
after the Deluge subsided, was tliat wliich 
mainly inspired the hope and moral life of 
the bofli*r instructed among* the primitive 
Hindoos, however impotent it might be upon 
the hearts of the masses, who, in ol>odicnee to j 
tlio migratory character of the early nations, 
went forth in quest of lands adapted to their 
wants and dispositions. 

''I’im religion of a i)eople may ho ascer- 
taijied by their sacred books or written creed, 
if tliey have such — by the opinions they avow j 
in th(?irintereonrso — by their objects and forms 
of u'orship, and hy their moral feeling and 
]>racti(.‘o. The Hindoos recogjusc two classes 
ol’ books as of divine authorit\% which con- 
tradict one another — the Vedas and the 
Piiranas. The former are consisieiit Avith ' 
liicmselvcs; tlm latter self-contradictory. The 
former has a tincture of the same pliil«i.fO])hy 
pervading tlicni all; flic latter are iiicoui- 
with one another. Tlio former may 
bo accepted as a. whole— as (!<mstituting to- 
gether one anthority ou matters of religion ; 
the latter propoiimi opinions mntnally £>o 
adverse as to necessitate the rejection of all, 
or the existence of a nninbcr of sects accord- 
ing tu tlio portion of the jiroposcd revelation 
which obtains the confidence of the students. 

The Vedas are of groat antitjuity, and are 
Avvii ten in a very old form of {Sanscrit. IMuch 
discussion exists as to tlie date wliich should 
bo ascribcil to them, but tbo opinion of Sir 
W. J ones is that which has generally been 
accepted, — that they existed about fourteen 
hundred years before Christ. Onr knowledge 
of them is very imperfect, only a small por- 
tion having been translated into English or 
any other European tongue. 

Each of these Vedas is divided into two 
parts at least, some into throe. The first is 
invariably devotional, containing prayers and 
hymns ; the second moral and didactic ; the 
third (when there is a third division) is thedo- 
gioal, arguinentatiA^e dissertations on the doc- 
trines propounded being comprised. Where 
there is not a third division, the second con- 
tains the theological. 

Concerning God the Vedas are polytheistic, 
although nothing can be more clear and dis- 
tinct than the doctrine of a supremo Deity. 
IMr. Colebrook, the eminent oriental scholar, 
represents the Indian Scriptures as teaching 

the unity of the Deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended ; and the seeming 
polytheism which it exhibits, offers the ele- 
ments, and the stars, and planets, as gods. . . 
The worship of deified heroes forms no part 
of the system, nor are the incarnations of 


deities onggested in any part ol the text, 
although such are hinted at b}' commen- 
tators." This statement is scarcely consistent 
with itself, for if it ‘'offers the elements, and 
the stars, and planets as gods," it is ]K>ly- 
theism, even altliough, in the language of 
Mr. Oolebrook, “ the worshij) of deitic<l heroes 
is no part of the system.” 

Professor VA’ilson, who is at least as eom- 
poteiit a judge as Mr. Colebrook, tlocs not 
atlirm the monotheism of tlic Vedas, although 
lie denies that tlioy teach idolatry, by wliich 
he means the worship of images created by 
the hands of man. His words arc, “ It is true 
that the ]u*evailing character of the ritual of 
the Vetlas is the worship of the personilied ele- 
ments; of Agiii, or fire; Seedra, I lie firma- 
ment; Vaya, the air; Varance, Avater; Adi- 
tya, the sun ; Soma, the luooii ; and otlier 
elementary and planetary ]>ersonage.s. It is 
also true that the AVorsliii> df tJie Vedas is 
addressed to unreal personages, and not to 
visible tyjicB." Dr. Cook Taylor <piotes ])or- 
tious of those passages imder tlie heading, 

Unily of tlio Deity Taught.” ]\fr. Capper, 
usually BO accurate in liis rojuesentations, 
quoting Elj)hin*stone, Bajxs, The leading doc- 
trine of the llraliminical worship is the unity 
of God. Their hooks (the Vedas) leach that 
there is hut one <leiry, the Suiireme Spirit, 
tlie Lord of the I "ni verso, Avhose Avork is the 
universe.” iVIr. Caj)[)er also giA'cs Cohibrook 
as his anthority, but that gcntlemaii repre- 
sents the doctrine of the Ab'das coiiconiing 
the Ainiverso to be, that it is a part of God. 
This is ])iobubly his reason for considering 
that, after all, tliey teach the Avorsliip of one 
god only, ns they regard tlie elements to be 
portions of the divine nature. Professor Wil- 
son, however, states that they personify the 
elements, and Avorsliip these ]>ersonifieation5. 
The IJoii. Mr. Elphinstone Bays, that Avhile 
the primary doctrine of the Vedas is the 
divine unily, yet, “among the creatures of 
the Supreme Being are Bome superior to man, 
who should ho adored, and from Avhom pro- 
tection and favours may be obtained tlirougli 
prayer. The most frequently mentioned of 
these are the gods of the elements, the stars, 
and the planets, but other personal pOAvers 
and virtues likewise appear.” 

It is evident that it became the fiishioii for 
Avritcra on India, especially those having any 
connection AAith the country, to make the 
most of its early literature and theology. The 
Vedas proclaim one god, avIio is su]u*eme, and 
many that are Bubordinatc and deriA^ed from 
him. ThiB was th o form of all ancient poly the - 
ism, and scarcely any polytheistic religion, 
lioweA’cr degraded and dark, but recognises 
one supreme being, Lord of all, W’ho is unity ; 
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aithough" the most suital)lc inscription they 
could place upon his temple would bo that 
which the Athenians insoribod on an altar in 
the days of the Apostle Paul — ‘‘ To the un- 
known God.” According to Sir W. Jones, 
certain learned Brahmins represent the lan- 
guage of the Vedas as not only positive on the 
subject of the divine unity, but strikingly ex- 
pressive and beautiful. Some specimens which 
he gives would adorn the pages of a Christian 
theological professor. Assuming the correct- 
ness of these translations, there can be no 
reason to cpiestiou the accuracy of those given 
by Culebrook, Professor Wilson, and others, 
which represent the doctrine of an inferior 
degree of worship, or of several degrees of 
inferior worship, as belonging to creatures 
real or imaginary. It is asserted hy some 
that tlie Hindoos in their migrations brought 
the Vedas with them ; other writers couteiul 
that they are the expression of the popular 
opinion committed to writing in the land of 
their conquest or adoption. However this 
may he, the doctrines described arc such as 
had their origin at Babylon, and thence spread 
over every nation of the earth. Humboldt 
and Prescott found them in Mexico. The 
»Saxons brought them to Britain. The Celts 
of every tribe in the British Islands substan- 
tially held them, and over all Asia they pre- 
vailed. Baliylon was the parent of polytheism 
before it became the capital of that other form 
of idolatry, which, with stricter accuracy of 
term, bears the name. Colonel Kennedy, 
known ns a Sanscrit scholar, represents the 
Brahiniiis as having come from Babylon.* 

Our knowledge of the V’^edaa is generally 
deduced from the Institutes of Menu, and 
these 8ir W. Jones considers to have been 
compiled about the twelfth century before 
Christ ; but the Hon. Mr. Elpliiustone, with 
better reason, assigns a date three hundred 
years later. It is “an open question” whe- 
ther Menu was a real or dramatic personage ; 
the amount of evidence is in favour of the 
former opinion. It is iirobablc that the name 
is derived from n root which signifies to 
number, and may have reference to the 
arrangement of times and laws, to the Hindoo 
calendar of religious festivals and ceremonies. 
The religion, as well as the code of jurispru- 
dence of the earliest Hindoos settled in Hin- 
doostan, is supposed by the learned in Hin- 
dooism to be found in the code of Menu, 
although some departure from the purity of 
the Vedas, both in theology and ethics, is 
believed to characterise the Institutes. The 
doctrine of a Trinity is indicated in the 
Vedas — Fire, Air, and the Sun,f “into some 

• Researches, p. 348. 

t Mr. Howitt represents the Christian doctrine of the 


one of which the others are resolvable.” * 
Genii, good aiul evil, nymphs, demons, supor- 
natural beasts and birds, are described as I)c- 
longiiig to tlie class of existences excelling 
man in power. Man is described as body, 
soul, and si>irit, nearly in the phraseology of 
the Apostle Paul. Communion with the gods 
is to be maihtained by personal expiations of 
sin, prayers, and ritual observances. 

It is curious that while Elpbinstone writes 
of the divine unity as a doctrine of the 
Vedas, he, in tlie following passage, desciilies 
the worship ])rc3cribcd by them: — “ The gods 
arc Worshipped by burnt -ofterhigs of clari- 
fied butter and libations of the juice of the 
moon -plant, at which ceremonies they are 
invoked by name ; but tliough idols arc men- 
tioned, and in one place desired to be lo- 
Bpccted, yet the adoration of them is never 
mentioned Imt with disapprobation.” 

According to various authorities, five sacra- 
ments are enjoined by the Vedas, which, 
according to the strange cx]>resBioii of Kl- 
phinstone, the devotees “ must daily perform.” 
It is dillicult to understand what tlieso 
writers mean by a sacrament, for the five 
mentioned do not answer to any definition of 
the term accepted among theologians, mn* to 
the derivation of the word.j* The five groat 
cardinal duties referred to by this term are — 
studying the Veda, making oblations to the 
manes, and to fire in honour of the deities, 
giving rice to living creatures, and receiving 
guests with honour. The modes in which 
some of these, especially the first, are to be 
accomplis^hed, arc very perplexing, being as- 
sociated with so many difficulties as to render 
the pcrfonnance no })lca8ure, and very often 
altogether im[>raeticable. 

The morality of these sacred books is, on 
the whole, rather better than the theology. 
This is the case in all polytheistical sy stems 
in general terms, but the purer ethics so ex- 
pressed are generally lost in a selfish and 
evasive casuistry. 

The odious princi])le of caste is maintained 
in these earlier and purer writings of Hin- 
dooism. According lo the Vedas there were 
four castes ; first, the Brahmins, or priestly. 
All Brahmins were not necessarily priests, hut 
all priests should be Brahmins. The office 
of the priesthood w'as not one of dignity, 
although it was one of eacredness. This is 
not usually the case in the hierarchy of rcli- 

Trinity as ilerived from this source. In a work entitled 
Reeelaiion the Source of all that is Good in other 
Systems, the author of this History has shown tluit the 
polytheistic theories of remote antiquity derived this tenet 
from primitive revelation, which was obscured and defaced 
by superstition and vain philosopliical spcciilatioii. 

* Elpbinstone, vol. i. ch. iv. 

t SacraMentum^ an oath. 
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gions, but it is so occasionally in otlicr tlian 
the Braliminical. The Brabmin was inter- 
dicted from placing himself on a level with 
the ranks below his own, in a great variety 
of particulars. The austerities pre.scribed as 
necessary to the religious course of a Brahmin 
were numerous, foolish, and severe. His 
life was divided hito four periods, the last 
only was exempt from penances and mortifica- 
tions ; constant contemplation was its work. 
The privileges of this order were also very great. 
They alone po.ssessed the right to explain, or 
even read, the Vedas. Under certain restric- 
tions the next two classes w’ere allowed their 
perusal. As these hooks are tlio source of 
theology, religious light was the prerogative 
of the Brahmin ; being the source of law, the 
judges must belong to the class who alone 
had unrestrained access to them, and the pri- 
vilege and power to expound them. All 
sickness being considered as the result of .sin, 
the Vedas alone prescribed the proper treat- 
ment of the invalid ; the Brahmin was neces- 
sarily the only plwsician. All other classes 
were bound to treat Bralunins with the most 
pious reverence. A Sudra, the lowest class, 
must submit to the most contumclions treat- 
metd from them, and feel honoured by any 
not ice, even if it consisted in personal eh a.stise- 
ment. The Veysiaa were bound to make pre- 
sents to the Bralimiiis,and see that they wanted 
for nothing ; the Kshatryas, to support their 
cause and defend them. For a man of any 
f>ther class to overpow'cr a Brahmin in argu- 
ment, subjected him to a fine. To kill a 
Brahmin ^vas an inexpiable sin. Kings w^ere 
hound not to reprove, hut to entreat them, 
even w’hcii obviously in the WTong. Their 
persons and property were free from iinpo.st, 
and if theyrequired anything, none from vvlioni 
they asked it should refuse, for to refuse them 
anything is impiety.” If a Brahmin com- 
mitted the most heinous offence against the 
law, or against nature, he must not be pun- 
ished capitally ; yet for the smallest infraction 
of their own caste obligations the heaviest 
penalties were imposed. They had power 
over the gods, and it was dangerous for a 
deity to refuse a Brahmin^s prayer. The 
second order was the Kshatryas, or military 
class. To this kings and governors belonged, 
although not uiifrequcntly in the earlier, ages 
these offices w’ere held by men of the first 
class. The Brahmins were jealous of this 
caste, and the jealousy w’^as mutual. The 
third was the Veysias, or merchant class, who 
were bound to devote themselves to trade 
and husbandry. This caste was more nume- 
rous than both the former together. The 
fourth wais the Sudras, or servile class. These 
were to seek service with a Brahmin, failing 
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to obtain win’ch, they w'ere to Iseek it with a 
K.shatrya or a Veysia, and if able to obtain 
it with none of them, they were to find sub- 
sistence as they best could. Elphinstone, 
Capper, and other WTitera, affirm that the 
condition of villains under the feudal systeui 
w-aa much w’orsc than that of the Sudra, be- 
cause the personal independence and pror 
perty of the latter were secured. But of 
w'hat avail w'as this recognition when he was 
brought uj> under the conviction that he had 
no moral right to acquire property ; that the 
aml)ition to do so was sinful ; that he was 
born to be a servant, and ought in all things 
to seek conformity to this destiny ; and that 
his chief hope of a hap}>y transiuigTation 
hereafter depended upon fidelity in liis service 
to a Bralmiin? No class of human beings 
w-ere ever imbued w'ith so humiliating an 
ap])rcciation of themselves bdfli for time and 
eternity. To submit to all maimer of hard 
treatment and contempt was the virtue most 
inculcated upon them; and at every step, 
from the cradle to death, the ccrcnionials of 
Hindooism stamped the 8u(li*a, spiritually and 
morally, as w’ell as ]diysically and socially, a 
degraded being. The Veda was not to be 
read in his presence, and “ it was pollution to 
teach him its sublime doctrines.” He w'as to 
be fed with the leavings of his master. Should 
any one kill a Sudra, he was to he fined, or 
undergo a penance, the same in amount or 
degree as if he had killed a dog. Such arc 
the doctrines of the much lauded Vedas con- 
cerning him ; and the constitution of Menu, 
based upon tliese Vedas, w\a8 designed to ren- 
der stringent practically every invidious tenet 
of the sacred books. 

There w'as one j)eculiarity of his degrada- 
tion which perhaps pressed harder on the 
Sudra than all the rest. Members of the 
three superior castes were, at a certain age, 
in virtue of certain ceremonies, invested with 
the sacred cord, upon which occasion they 
were said to be born again. The term, 
twice -bom man,” is a generic phrase, wliich 
comprises members of all castes except that 
of the Budra. The effect of this distinction 
was to low^er the Sudra almost to a level with 
the brute — at all events to place him on the 
verge of the unholy world, to wliich Hindoo 
sanctity and }jrivilege could not be extended. 
If it did not place liim out of the pale of sal- 
vation, it w^as, in the phraseology of certain 
modern bigoted schismatics, to 'Miand him 
over to the uncovenanted mercies of God.” 

The origin of this custom of the twdeo 
born is a subject of inquiry very interesting 
to Christiana, as the expression occurs in the 
third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, in our 
Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, — “ Ve- 
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rily, verily, I say uwto you, unless a man be 
born again, ho cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven.** There can be little doubt that the 
idea was derived by the Hindoos from Baby- 
lon, whether the theory of Colonel Kennedy 
be correct or erroneous as to their having 
themselves come thence. 

That the doctrine of regeneration of the 
heart by the instrumentality of truth, under 
the gracious influence of God, was a doctrine 
of the patriarchal world, is obvious to all per- 
sons acriuaiuted with the Scriptures, however 
ignorant of this tenet the generality of the 
Jews were, even of the better instructed, in 
the days of the Saviour. That Noah taught 
it to his children and their descendants is 
equally plain to the Bible student. But this 
truth, like all others propagated by him, 
became clouded by human speculation. Men, 
wise in their own conceits, became fools, 
turned the truth of God into a lie,*’* and 
perverted alike the theory and facts of pri- 
meval religion. Babylon became the great 
centre of corruption, and the germs of human 
apostasy may all be found in the thcogonies 
and philosophies which emanated thence, and 
spread throughout the world. The original 
doctrine of revelation, here noticed, was ])er- 
verted among the rest; that which was spiritual 
in essence and in operation was perverted into 
the mere ceremonial, while to the ceremony 
itself was attributed supcrufatural ])ower. 

In the Baliyloniaii mysteries the comme- 
moration of the Flood, of Noah, and of the 
Ark, was mingled with idi)latrou3 worship. 
Noah was deified under the titles of Saturn, 
Osiris, or Janns, “ the god of gods,** in most 
of the early nalions. In Babylon all this had 
its birth. Noah, as having lived in two 
worlds, was called Dephnes, or “ twice born.” 
It was believed that all who went through 
the prescribed ceremonial would become like 
Noah — regenerate, made anew, made righ- 
teous by the process through which they 
passed — twice born.”* Ifumboldt and 
Prescott found this idea prevailing in Mexico 
as it prevailed at Babylon. There would 
be no difficulty in tracing it through all the 
superstitions of nations, as an original doc- 
trine of revelation perverted to pagan pur- 
poses. 

It is not necessary to dwell further upon 
the ancient religion of the Vedas, and the 
Institutions of Menu; for although in these 

* Itt a work eatitle^ the Moral Identity of Babylon 
and BjO}fiey the author mentions that the name Shinur, 
given to Bahylou in the Scriptures, is expressive of this 
idea, Bead without points, Shiuar is Slienor, which he 
derives from skenS^ to repent, and fioer, cliildhoud. 

"The land of Shinar” is thus made "the land of rege- 
neratioo.*' 


rests the basis of Ilindooism, that religious 
system became greatly modified tlirough the 
lapse of so vast n j)eriod of time as has 
passed since the Book of Menu developed, 
and, as it were, consolidated, the laws and 
tenets of the older writings. 

The simple polytheism of the Vedas, which 
was itself a corruption of the primitive doc- 
trine of God, became clouded and polluted by 
innumerable superstitions, and, except in the 
institution of caste, the Hindoo religion of 
the present day bears but little resemblance 
to that of tlie age of the Vedas or of Menu. 
Even caste is not maintained in its primitive 
simplicity. As the doctrines became less 
pure, the ritual became more strict : prayers, 
y>onanceft, sacrifices, increased with the num- 
ber of the gods; and the rigidity of enste, in 
certain ceremonial acts, became more stern 
as the morality upon which it professedly 
rested ceased to bo observed with primitive 
exactness. 

The deterioration of the Hindoo religion 
was gradual. From the personification of 
the elements, tlic peojde descended to the 
representation of the personifications in works 
of luiman skill. 1^'hey made to themselves 
the likeness of things in the heavens above, 
the earth bcneatli, and the waters under the 
earth ; tliey bowed down to them, and wor- 
shipped them, until the thing represented 
was itself lost sight of in the visible emblem, 
^riie images themselves were made more and 
more grotesque, hideous, and absurd, as the 
imagination became less jiure, the understand- 
ing less vigorous, and the moral purpose less 
determinate. The grossness of the image 
re -acted upon the ideal of the deities, until 
the satire of Augustine upon another people 
became applicable — ” The same gods are 
adored in the temple, and laughed at in the 
theatre.” Ilindooism sunk from its philoso- 
phical and theisticul speculations to a filthy 
and sanguinary idolatry. Nothing became 
too mean out of which to make a god, and no 
concet^tion was too hideous as the ideal of its 
fabrication. In the shaded groves of that 
bright land — by tne retired inlets of its roll- 
ing rivers — on the shores of every placid 
and silent lake — within the public and sump- 
tuous temple and the retired and picturesque 
sanctuary — stand the frightful forms of innu- 
merable gods, before “whose presence licen- 
tious orgies, self-torture, and human sacrifice, 
are no less acts of devotion than meaningless 
forms, mutterings, and ablutions. Ilindooism 
has had its apologists, even among modern his- 
torians of reputation (for what form of apos- 
tasy has not its apologists among the learned 
and the great V) ; but the religion of modern 
Hindooism is no better, and in many respects 
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mucli worse, tlmn the foruis of idolatry against 
which the anathema of sacred Scripture is 
pronounced, and to it as well as to them the 
curse of Jehovah goes forth — “Confounded 
be they who servo graven images, that boast 
themselves of idols.” 

The deterioration of Hindooismis strikingly 
marked in the writings of the Parauaa. The 
Brahmins profess to believe, and the mass of 
the people really do believe, that the Paraiias 
were written by tlic authors of the Vedas. 
Evidence is not wanting to i)rove that they 
are the productions of various periods, some 
of these writings lieing scarcely three hundred 
years old, although otliei s may possibly be a 
thousand. These books were, however, the 
arrangement and cndxnliinent of the pojmlar 
belief. The corruptions formed material for 
the Paranas. These too faithfully reflected 
tlie gcjieral opinion, not to be received with 
popular favour, 'riio causes wliich produced 
the general declension of religion are thus 
ingeniously set forth by Dr. Cooke Taylor : — 
“ The simple and primitive form of worship 
was succeeded in some remote and unknown 
age by the adoration of images and types, 
and of historical personages elevated to tlie 
rank of divinities, which swelled into the 
most cumbrous body of legend and mythology 
to bo found in any]mgan nation.* It is pro- 
bable that tlie religious revolution was the 
work of the pexits ; the story of the llama 
Yana, and the IVlhalia Bharrat, turns wholly 
upon the doctrine of incarnation, all the lead- 
ing personages being incarnate gods, demi- 
gods, and celestial spirits. We know that a 
similar change was wrought in ancient Greece 
by Homer and Hesiod, for previous to the 
appearance of tbeir theogonies the objects of 
worship were the Titans, who Avero properly 
elementary deities, like the gods of the Asiatic 
nations. The legends which now constitute 
the Hindoo mytliology arc collected in the 
Paranas, works believed to liave been written 
or compiled in the tenth century of our era, 
when the original religion had been corrupted, 
and the ancient liystem of civilisation had 
fallen into decay.” It is remarkable that the 
best things under lieaven become tlie Avorst 
Avhen abused. No arts liave contributed so 
much to the solace and civilisation of man 
as poetry, painting, sculpture, and music, — and 
these have been the grand instruments in 
creating and sustaining idolatrous systems. 
It may, however, be doubted whether Ids 

* The Hoa. Mountstnart Elphinstonc denies tliut the 
number of gods accepted by the orthodox Hindoos is by 
any means so numerous as is generally represented, and 
accounts tor the misopprchcnsioii. It is doubtful whether 
the gods and the legends of (5reere uiid Home were not 
more, numerous than those of India. 


lovo of classic analogy did not lead the learned 
doctor to attribute too great an influence to 
the poets of the Hindoos. At all events, the 
Paranas depict faithfully the religion of 
heathen Ilindoostan, and the study of these 
writings, and of the worship and opinion of 
the people, presents a religion which only in 
some of its fundamental ideas resembles the 
ancient faith of the Vedas. 

The present system of Hindoo religion is 
glaringly polytheistic and idolatrous. In the 
progress from early polytheism it Avoiild 
appear th.at three principle deities engaged 
the popular Avorship — Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. Tlie first is the Creator, the second 
the Preserver, the third the Destroyer. Al- 
though Vishnu is second in the order of the 
triad, he Avas before Brahma in order of being. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, slept upon the face of 
the waters AAdiich Bubnierged the ruins of a 
former Avorld. Wliile tlius in repose, a lotus 
sprang from his body, from AA’hicli Brahma, 
the Creator, w^as produced. He created the 
elements and the Avorld, and, among his other 
great w’orks, produced Bivn, the Destroyer, 
and the race of man. Erom liis head he 
ereate<l the Brahmins (sacerdotal and noble) ; 
from his arms, the Ksliatryas (warriors) ; 
from bis thighs, the Veysias (merchants) ; 
from his feet, the Sudras (labourers). Brahma 
is but little reverenced, Vishnu and 8iva re- 
ceiving the worship formerly paid to tlic wliole 
triad. Brahma is represented Avitli four 
heads, on each a mitre resembling that AA'orn 
by a Latin or rather Greek prelate. He has 
four liands, in one of Avliich is held a spoon, 
in another a string of beads, in the third a 
AA^atcr-jug, and in the foiivtli the sacred Vedas. 
His image is painted in gulden and Vermillion 
colours. Vishnu is generally figured as re- 
posing on a lotus, or on the many-headed 
serpent Amaiita (Eternity). His image is 
painted of some dark colour or black. Siva, 
although in the unainiable character of a 
destroyer, is a greater god than those from 
whom he sprang. Eternity (Maha Kali) is, 
however, represented as his conqueror. He 
is depicted upon a tlironc, or riding on the 
bull Nandi, and painted in white or bright 
colours. Ills image is occasionally made 
with five heads, but more generally with one 
head, having three eyes, the third in the 
centre of the forehead. These eyes sym- 
bolically express his omniscience — time past, 
present, and future, being open to his glance. 
These deities have had various incarnations 
and manifestations, are the subjects of many 
alisurd legends, and tlic parents of numerous 
ofls]>ring of gods and men. Siva is most 
genevediy re|U’csentcd Avith his consort Par- 
vadi, who was a very w arlike lady or divinity^ 
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having encountered and killed a great giant, 
and performed many other exploits equally 
bellicose. 

In the doctrines of the triad there is evi- 
dently a vague conception of the original 
doctrine of a Trinity in Unity. In the early 
ages of apostasy, after the Deluge, Noah and 
his three sons were transformed into the su- 
preme being, and a triune offspring. The story 
of Vishnu, the Preserver, resting on the face 
of the waters, after the destruction of a pre- 
vious world, when Brahma, the Creator, came 
forth, is evidently a tra«lition of the Scripture 
passage — The Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters,*’ when creation came 
forth from the cliaos of a previous state. 
With that tradition is mixed up the story of 
Noah in the Ark floating upon the Deluge 
above the wreck of the submerged world, and 
coming out of the Ark to re -people and re- 
plenish the earth. The serpent -throne of 
the god is a vague traditionary notion of the 
great serpent of Paradise, over whom the pro- 
mised seed was ordained to triumph ; the ser- 
pent, first dreaded, became at last worshipped. 

Many of the other gods were, in earlier ages, 
only different forms and names of these three 
gods, hut came at last to be regarded as sepa- 
rate deities. Thus, the Preserver, Vishuii, en- 
throned on the lotus leaf, and floating on the 
troubled seas, is represented under another 
name, as part man, part flsli, the same attri- 
butes being attributed to him. 

There is in all this, additional proof of the 
Chaldee origin of the Indian polytheism. In 
the Babylonian triune God, the three persons 
were — the Eternal Father, the Spirit of God 
incarnate in a human mother, and a Divine 
Son, the fruit of that incarnation. 

Many of the legends concerning the other 
gods mix up ideas of the first promise in 
Eden with the earliest forms of Babylonian 
polytheism. Thus, Surya, or the Sun, is 
represented as becoming incarnate for the 
purpose of subduing the enemies of the gods, 
who must be subdued, according to the divine 
destinies, by one human bom. The Baby- 
lonian polytheism made Taumuz the god in- 
carnate, the Child of the Sun, the great 
object of Babylonian homage. 

The form of half-man, half-fish, is precisely 
that of the Dagon of the Philistines, and the 
origin of that god was Babylonian. Bunsen, 
in his Egypt, quotes Barossus, the Chaldean 
historian, to show that the worship of this 
deity was founded upon a legend, that when 
men were very barbarous, there came up a 
beast from the Red Sea, half man, half fish, 
tliat civilised the Babylonians, taught them 
arts and sciences, and instructed them in 
politics and religion. 
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The queen-wife of Vishnu is also wor- 
shipped under the name of Lakshmi. Her 
worship and lier name are supposed by cer- 
tain antiquarians and philologists to be of 
Chaldean origin. 

The worship of a wmman as a great queen 
].)ervade8 all early polytheistic nations. This 
is traced to fciemiramis, the Queen of Nim- 
rod, the first great conqueror. It is main- 
tained by a writer of great ability that, as 
Bhcmir is the Persijin name of Hemiramis, 
and Lhaka means beautiful, Lhakshmi means 
“ the beautiful Sbemir,” or Semiramis. It is 
remarkable that the services of the Babylonian 
Shemir were conducted without sacrifices; 
her worshippers poured out drink-offerings, 
burnt incense, and offered cakes before her. 
This is the precise character of the services 
to the great Indian goddess.* 

There is a god Rama, who is the offspring 
of Vishnu, and was King of Oude, an historical 
personage, who is by many of his worshippers 
confounded with Vishnu, or declared to be an 
incarnation of that god. Rama had a son, 
(Jhrishna, who is the favourite deity of modern 
Ilindooisin. He is the boy -god of India. 
This is plainly another version of the Baby- 
lonian god Taumuz. 

The doctrine that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent, taught 
by Noah and his offspring, inspired the ambi- 
tion of the infamous but beautiful and intel- 
lectual Semiramis to set up her son Taumuz 
as that promised seed, who became worshipped 
through her influence and his own exploits, 
and finally the mother, as well as the son, were 
made objects of adoration. That is the pro - 
bable origin of the confused traditions of every 
ancient land, leading them to set up some beau- 
tiful ideal queen as the object of worship, and 
her son the incarnation of the supreme deity, 
the deliverer of gods and men, as also to be 
adored. It is the kernel-thought of primi- 
tive apostasy — the great blasphemy which 
runs tbrougli all heathen religions— the delu- 
sion which Satan has propagated and kept up 
to divert men from the doctrine of the true 
Messiah. Even the Jews were denounced by 
the prophets for wandering into this all-pre- 
valent oriental idolatry. That the children 
gathered the sticks, and the women baked 
cakes to offer to the queen of heaven- — that 
all classes joined in her adoration on occasion 
of a very general apostasy to this idolatry, is 
the complaint of the great prophet of the 
Hebrews. The picture is a fair portrait of 
the people of India at this day. 

It would reqTiirc more space than can be 
afforded in this work, to describe at greater 

* ** No ftaaguinary sacrificGS are offered.” — Coleman’s 
AxMtia Researches. 
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length the objects of idolatrous worship in 
India. Let it suffice to say, that while Colonel 
Kennedy, in his researches, recounts seven- 
teen chief gods, and admits' that the lesser 
ones are legion, some have ventured to 
affirm that 3,000,000 deities are worshipped. 

Amongst the material terrestrial objects 
adored, the river Ganges has the chief place. 
Its waters cleanse from sin, and sanctify many 
dubioun deeds. The chief doctrines treat of 
the modes by which the gods are to be ap- 
peased and worshipped, which are innume- 
rable and horrible. All conceivable methods of 
self-inflicted torture are deemed necessary or 
desirable. The devotee will sit in a particular 
posture, with uplifted arm, until it stiffens 
and remains fixed; the hands are clenched 
and pressed until the nails grow through the 
flosh ; liooks are placed in the muscles of 
the back, and the wretched sufferer is swung 
round with fearful rapidity, by ropes from 
poles fixed at a suitable elevation. 

The world beyond the grave is portrayed 
in a manner calculated to affect the oriental 
imagination with supreme terror or delight. 
Each chief god has a heaven for his especial 
votaries — some are composed of gold and 
precious stones ; and all the attributes of 
wealth and grandeur await the beatified. 
Others are fields of flowers, where pellucid 
waters roll through the fairy land ; fragrant 
airs breathe eternal perfumes ; light beams 
with unclouded glory, but with no fervid 
ray ; exulting multitudes witness the achiov- 
ments of gods and genii, and behold their 
enemies chased through worlds of despair by 
pursuers, whose looks and instruments of 
vengeance inspire immortal terror. By trans- 
migrations in certain successions the spirits 
of the departed are blessed or punished ; 
some are at last assimilated to the divinity, 
while others, losing all consciousness of a 
separate existence from deity, live and move 
and have their being in him. The most 
horrible acts of cruelty are deemed acceptable 
to God, even self-immolation. Thus the 
Hindoo mother leaves her female child by, 
the w^aters of the Ganges, to be devoured by 
the alligators, or borne away by the rising 
waters. The contempt for female life, com- 
mon to all superstitious creeds, uncivilised 
countries, and nations which, although having 
attained a high civilisation of circumstance, 
have a low civilisation of feeling, enables the 
Hindoo woman to forget her maternity, and 
tear from her bosom that which had its being 
there, to leave it to perish by the dark river 
and beneath the solitary heaven. Aged rela- 
tives, felt to be a burden, are, in their sick- 
ness, doomed to a similar fate. 

The East India Company, by its humane 


exertions and authority, has succeeded in 
suppressing infanticide, and desertion of the 
sick and the aged ; but their interference in 
the cause of humanity excited the super- 
stitious animosity of the various castes. 

The most terrible of all the religious cruel- 
ties of India is the Suttee. The poet Camp- 
bell has described this barbarous custom in a 
single couplet — 

“ The widowed Indian, when her lord expires, 

Mounts the dread pile, and braves the funeral (Ires/* 

An eminent writer thus notices this prac- 
tice : — “ Of the modes adopted by the Hin- 
doos of sacrificing themselves to the divine 
powers, none however has more excited the 
attention of the Europeans than the burning 
of the wives on the funeral piles of their 
husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest 
virtues are ascribed. ‘ The wife who com- 
mits herself to the flames A^th her husband’s 
corpse, shall equal Arundhati, and reside in 
Swarga ; accompanying her husband, she shall 
reside so long in Swarga as are the thirty - 
five millions of hairs on the human body. As 
the snake -catcher forcibly drags the serpent 
from his earth, so, hearing her husband from 
hell, with him she ehall enjoy tho delights of 
heaven while fourteen Indras reign. If her 
husband had killed a Bralimana, broken the 
ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she 
expiates the crime.’ Though tho widow has 
the alternative of leading a life of chastity, of 
mortification, denied to the pleasures of dress, 
never sleeping on a bed, never exceeding one 
meal a day, nor eating any other than simple 
food, it is held her duty to burn herself along 
with her husband.”* 

This atrocity is not to be supposed as 
confined to the ignorant. “ The Hindoo legis- 
lators,” says Mr. Colehrooke, “have shown 
themselves disposed to encourage this barba- 
rous sacrifice,” 

The institutes of Akbar were translated 
under the patronage of the Honourable East 
India Company, and they contain the follow- 
ing passage : — “ If the deceased leaves a son, 
he sets fire to the pile, otherwise his younger 
brother, or also his elder brother. Ail his 
wives embrace the corpse, and notwithstand- 
ing their relations advise them against it, 
expire in the flames with the greatest cheer- 
fulness. A Hindoo wife who is burnt with 
her husband, is either actuated by motives of 
real affection, or she thinks it her duty 
conform to customy or she consents to avoid 
rej>roachf or else she is forced to it by lier 
relations. If the wife be pregnant at the 
time of her husband’s death, she is not allowed 
to burn till after her delivery. If ho dies on 

* Miirs India, vol. i. pp. 274. 275. Quarto ediliou. 
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a journey, the wives burn themselves along 
with his clothes, or anything else that be- 
longed to him. Some women who have been 
prevailed upon by their relations, or have 
persuaded themselves against burning with 
the corpse, have found themselves so uii- 
happy, that they have cheerfully submitted 
to expire on the flames before the next 
day.*’ 

The East India Company has succeeded 
in nearly suppressing Puttee in their terri- 
tory, but in several of the native states it is 
still, to a limited extent, practised. This 
interposition excited much opposition on the 
part of the natives ; but success followed. | 
Their noble exertions deserve the application 
of the poet’s words — 

** Children of Brsilinia ! then was mercy nigh 
To wash the slain of blood’s etenuil dye ? 

Did peace descend to triumph and to save, 

When frcc'boru Britons cross the Indian wavcP”* 

Whatever the faults or errors of our Indian 
administration, these beautiful lines are appro- 
priate. So far as India is rescued from her- 
self, from her own sins, and laws, and customs, j 
and religions rites, it was well for her that 
Britons crossed the Indian wave. No evil of 
temporary misgovcrnmeiit is a feather in the 
scale against the ponderous crimes and op- 
pressions of the native creed and custom. 
The words of the prophet may be truly ad- 
dressed to the people of India as they were 
of old to Israel — ‘‘The prophets prophecy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and the people will have it so, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

The services of Juggernaut are attended 
by terrible immolations. All the battles 
fought by England in Hindoostan, or for 
Hindoostan, could not furnish returns of slain 
equal to those crushed beneath the ponderous 
car of this horrid idol. It has many shriiiea, 
but the principal one is at Orissa. On occa- 
sion of the festival the god is drawn forth — a 
colossal idol thirty feet high : men, women, 
and children, yoke thoinselves to the heavy 
car upon which it is placed, shouting with 
frantic fanaticism. Many, alas! also fling 
themselves beneath the lingo wheels, and are 
crushed in an instant to death, their blood 
and brains being scattered upon the surviv- 
ing devotees, whose maniacal devotions are 
rendered more fanatical and exulting by the 
sanguinary scene. Surely the philosophy of 
sacred Scripture is vindciated in the History 
of India — ” The dark places of the earth are 
the abodes of cruelty.” 

The extravagance of rich devotees on 
occasions of the public festivals is incre- 
dible : a wealthy native has been known to 
♦ Campbell. 
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expend as much as £20,000. It is not un- 
common for these feasts to cost men of pro- 
perty at least £1000. The feast of the 
goddess Durga Parja is one of expensive 
niagnificence. 

As is the case with all superstitious reli- 
gions, the fanaticism of tlie people is kept up 
by men who cither profit by being entirely 
set apart for religious services, or give them- 
selves wholly up to such, under the impres- 
sion of thereby securing their own salvation. 
]Ren of this sort blend infatuation with impos- 
ture, and, with the assumption of superior 
spirituality, display carnal feelings and per- 
secuting animosities. What the Celtic Irish 
call voieens (small and contemptible devotees) 
ahouiid in India, and do iiuicli to infuriate 
the zealotry of tlie people, to sow sedition, 
and, by their idleness, mendicity, filth, and 
horrid personal exposures, to demoralise and 
impoverish the poorer classes. The fakeers, 
by submission to extraordinary penances, by 
’which they arc maimeil, crippled, and other- 
wise deformed, are regarded by the people as 
persons of peculiar sanctity. They live by 
begging, and carry disease and infection with 
them throughout the country. 

There are various monastic orders con- 
nected with the temples and services of par- 
ticular gods. These orders are regarded as 
circles of holiness, and tlieir members as cn- 
dow’ed with peculiar sanctity. They arc a 
curse to the country, and do more to promote 
the common degradation than any other class 
or cause, ahvays excepting the institution of 
caste. There is no visible head of the Hindoo 
religion, nor are there always chiefs or prin- 
cipals of the monastic institutions. In some 
cases there are leaders or presidents, who 
maintain their position by prescriptive right. 

It is common for members of the order to 
shave the head in a manner similar to the 
monks of Europe. The Buddhists (a sect to 
be noticed hereafter) are especially noted for 
this observance. The origin of the usage 
was purely Babylonian. It w^as the symbol 
of inauguration of those who were thus, 
shaven in the priesthood of Bacchus, the son 
of the queen of heaven. The high priest of 
“the mysteries” was a tonsured personage. 
From the Babylonians other oriental peoples 
of antiquity derived it. Thus, it is related 
by an ancient historian that “ the Arabians 
acknowledge no other gods than Bacchus and 
, Urania, ♦ and they say that their hair is cut 
in the same way as Bacchus’s is cut ; they 
cut it in a circular form, shaving it around 
the temples.” f The priests of Osiris, the 
Egyptian Bacchus, were also distinguished 

* The mother of Bacchos. 

I t Herodotas, lib. iii. 8. 
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by this tonsure.* The custom was cer- 
tainly imported into India with the same 
ideas. When the usage began to be ob- 
served it is not easy, perhaps not possible, to 
trace, but Gotama Buddha, the founder of 
the sect or religion of the Buddhists, is repre- 
sented as having more strictly enjoined it 
than others. It is not confined to his fol- 
lowers ; but one of the Paranas, or new Indian 
scriptures, thus writes of Buddha and his 
followers : — “ The shaved head, that he might 
the better perform the orders of Vishnu, 
formed a number of disciples, and of shaved 
heads like himself.” This circle was intended 
to represent the sun, and the seed of the pro- 
mise — the sun, or light incariiato. The hope 
of the promised seed was, as shown on a 
former page, thus hlasphemously used by 
Semirarais and her abettors, to make of her 
son the fulfilment of that prophecy, and to 
have him deified. The following by a popu- 
lar writer in the British Messenger^ places 
the origin of the Hindoo tonsiiro in its true 
light, and serves to illustrate what is written 
in tliis chapter ooncerning tlio Babylonish 
origin of the practices as well as doctrines of 
the Hindoo religion : — It can he shown that 
among the Chaldeans the one term ‘Zero' 
signifies at once ‘a circle’ and ‘the seed.’ 
Suro, ‘the seed’ in India, was the sun divi- 
nity incarnate. When that ‘ seed* was repre- 
sented in human form, to identify him with 
the sun, he was represented with the circle, 
the well-known emblem of the sun’s annual 
course, on some ])art of his person. Tlius, 
our own god Thor was represented with a 
blazing circle on his breast. In Persia and 
Assyria the sun-god was marked out nearly 
in the same way. In India the circle is 
represented at the tip of his finger. Hence 
‘the circle’ became the emblem of Tanmuz, 
or ‘ the seed,* and therefore was called by the 
same name, ‘ Zero.’ Moreover, by a marvellous 
providence, the circle is still called by the 
same name in everyday speech among our- 
selves ; for what is Zero, the cipher, but just 
a circle? This name Zero has indubitably 
come to us from the Arabians, who again 
derived it from the Chaldeans, the original 
cultivators at once of idolatry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic. The circular tonsure of Bacchus 
was doubtless intended to point him out as 
‘Zero,’ or ‘the seed,’ the Grand Deliverer; 
and the circle of light round the head of 
the so-called pictures of Christ was evi- 
dently just a different form of the very same 
thing, and borrowed from the very same 
source.” 

In few respects is the degeneracy of the 
Hindoo religion more seen than in the multi- 
* Mocrobias, Satumaliat lib. i. cap. 28 . 
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plication of castes. According to the Vedas, 
as already shown, there were but four castes. 
The members of these different classes, as 
Mr. Elpliinstone prefers to call tliem, inter- 
married, and questions of nice casuistry began 
to arise as to what class the offspring of these 
marriages belonged. Hence new castes arose, 
and these were multiplied as human pride 
and exclusiveness found scope, until trade 
castes w'cre established, and men were here- 
ditarily confined to the calling of their an- 
cestors, however special and peculiar those 
callings. Thus, water-carriers are to remain 
water-carriers, and grass-cutters to continue 
grass-cutters, from father to son for ever. 
The ceremonies, abstinences, privileges, and 
disqualifications peculiar to each are so 
numerous, that to state and explain them, 
trace their origin, and mark their effects, 
would fill a volume as large as one of those 
devoted to this History. The Jirahmins de- 
clare that the other three classes have become 
extinct from various causes, but this the others 
refuse to admit ; even the Sudras arc desirous 
to maintain the purity of their derivation 
from the original servile Sndra stock. 

Mohaininedanisin has been a means of 
breaking up ohl castes, and introducing new 
ones. The English and other foreigners, 
even when most unwilling to interfere w'ith 
the national customs, have, by the introduc- 
tion of new habits, wants, and ideas, influ- 
enced the process of caste revolution. But 
however broken up by internal changes or 
foreign influences, the thing still lives ; like 
the severed worm, eacli part has its owm vita- 
lity, whatever repugnance to the beholder 
is excited by the process of the ])lienomc- 
non. The more the tree of caste is “ slipped,” 
the wider its kind extends, hoAvever diversi- 
fied the qualities of the various shoots. W’ith 
all its corruptions, dismemberment, and con- 
fusion, the caste system of Hindoostan, as to 
its spirit, and prejudice, and moral mischief, 
is as potent and persistent as ever. The pre- 
scribed calling of the several castes has not 
provided its members with uniform subsist- 
ence, and many arc glad to find an oppor- 
tunity of exercising skill or labour in avoca- 
tions ceremonially beneath them. Even the 
mean and proud Brahmins, who considered 
labour degrading, and begging sacred and 
respectable, now follow various professions 
and trades, and are to be found in the ranks 
of the common soldiers, in the service of the 
company and of native chiefs. The Sudras 
have in many cases become respectable occu- 
piers of land ; very many of them are mer- 
chants and officials; and in the Mahratta 
states they espouse the warrior class, wdiere 
generals and rajahs are often of the Hudraa 
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caste. In the Bombay army ihey are often 
enlisted in the ranks. 

The Qosayeiis, and other orders of monas- 
ticiain, are supplanting the Braliiuins in their 
influence over the people in the Gangetic 
provinces. In fact, it is as in the middle 
ages in Europe, when the regular almost 
deposed the secular clergy in their influence 
over the consciences of individuals and the 
affairs of families. It inuat not be supposed 
that the influence of the Brahmins has mnch 
declined; their sjnntual influence has, but 
their caste precedence is still maintained by 
themselves, and recognised by all others. 
The Rajpoots and Mahrattas regard them 
with less respect than they are regarded 
elsewhere. 

So sternly j however, are the requisitions 
of caste maintained at the present time, 
that a general officer, famed through the 
world for his deeds of policy and arms, has, 
in private conversation, assured the author of 
this History that he has seen the Brahmin 
dash away his cooking apparatus, and his 
untasted meal, because an unfortunate Siulra 
happened to be ordered to perform some 
military duty within an uncanonical proximity 
to the spot. 

The loss of caste is tlie most terrible thing 
known to the Brahmin, ft is temporal and 
eternal death in some cases ; it is in all cases 
legal and civil death. The evidence of such 
a man cannot be received ; Ids property is 
confiscated ; his parents, children, and wife, 
must repudiate him, or be subjected to 
penalties the heaviest that can be conceived 
by Hindoo imagination. Loss of caste may 
in most cases be expiated, but in some it 
cannot. 

The number of castes now existing it w^ould 
be impossible to tell. In the Asiatic Ee^ 
searches estimates of difterent writers are 
given, but these are contradictory and un- 
reliable. They have increased to a very 
great number, altliough the four original 
classes may be said to comprise generically 
all the species into which caste is divided. 
Among them all the same oppressive or 
abject spirit prevails, according to thd ex- 
tent of their debasement. The interests of 
the many are sacrificed to the prejudices of 
the few. Inexorable t 3 rranny is met by 
reptile -like deceit and treachery. Supersti- 
tions, changing in everything else, are immu- 
table in their cruelty and darkness. Such 
are the effects of caste. In some cases per- 
sonal slavery is engendered 'by it. Accord- 
ing to the Vedas and the Institutions of 
Menu, and, probably, even in accordance 
with the Paranas, all castes are free, so far 
as personal freedom is concerned, and the 
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legal right to offer their services to whom- 
soever they please, but, practically, men of 
the Sudra class in some places are su]>jected 
to bondage. In the south of India there are, 
or were until lately, predial slaves. In some of 
the mountain ami forest districts Elphinstone 
records that, in 1840, there were bondsmen. 
It is tolerably certain that there are such 
now. Some years earlier they were still more 
numerous in the south of India. A gentle- 
man well acquainted with hladras and Bom- 
bay says — There are six sorts of Chemnrs, 
or slaves, like the Pariar of Madras, and 
no other caste is bought or sold in Malabar. 
They are said to have been caught and 
domesticated by Parasu Rama, for the use of 
the Brahmins, and are probably the descend- 
ants of the aborigines conquered by the Chola 
kings, and driven into the jungles, but at last 
compelled to prefer slavery and rice to free- 
dom and starvation. They are generally, but 
not always, sold wdtb the land, two slaves 
being reckoned equal to four buffaloes ; they 
are also let out and pledged. Their pay is 
an allowance of rice and cloth. They some- 
times run away, but never shake off their 
servile condition; and if reclaimed, the chil- 
dren they may liave had during their w'an- 
dering are divided between the old master 
from whom they fled and the now one to 
whom they resorted.” This description 
would suit the subject of the social condition 
of India as fitly as the religions, but so closely 
are the religious and social conditions of every 
people associated, that the characteristics of 
the latter may be predicated from a know- 
ledge of the former. Caste is at once a reli- 
gious and social institution ; it is at one and 
the same time an exhibition of religious doc- 
trine, and its practical social effect. 

The same careful writer describes the 
Cuniun, or Cunishun, as a caste of Malabar, 
whoso profession is astrology ; “ besides,” he 
relates, “ they make umbrellas, and cultivate 
the earth. In many parts of India the astro- 
loger, or wise man, whatever his caste may 
be, is called Cunishun. They are of so low 
a caste, that if a Cuniun come within twenty - 
four feet of a Brahmin, the latter must purify 
himself by prayer and ablution. They are 
said to possess powerful mantras (charms) 
from fragments of the fourth Veda, which is 
usually alleged to be lost. The towns along 
the sea-coast are chiefly inhabited by Mop- 
lays, who were originally imported from 
Arabia, and probably liave traded to the Red 
Rea since the time of Alexander the Great. 
They ^vere early converted to the Moham- 
medan faith, and are fanatics ; yet they have 
retained or adopted many original Malabar 
customs, which seem at variance with the 
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maxims of the Prophet. 'I'hey are cunning 
traders, desperate robbers, serve as irregular 
infantry, possess land, and turn their hands 
to anything. They hate the Hindoo idolaters, 
and are reciprocally detested. The Titirs 
and Muciiars are very industrious classes — 
the first on shore, and the latter afloat — as 
boat and fishermen ; there are no weavers or 
manufacturers deserving of notice.” 

These glimpses of Hindooisin, penetrating 
by its caste influence a circle of religionists 
who hate idolatry, strikingly illustrate how 
adapted caste is to the tyranny, pride, mean- 
ness, and servility which are curiously blended 
in the native mind, and how ingeniously the 
social theory of the Hindoo religion was 
formed to harinonise with the psycliological 
and habitual sympathy of the Hindoo race. 
Mr. Hamilton, in his description of tlie castes 
of Malabar, gives tlie following graphic and 
particular account : — 

“The region of Malabar being intersected 
by many rivers, and bounded by the sea *and 
high monntains, presented so many obstacles 
to invaders, that it escape<l subjugation by 
the i\Iolminmcdans until it was attacked by 
Hyder, in ; the original manners and 

customs of the Hindoos have consequently 
been preserved in greater purity than in most 
parts of India. The other inhabitants of this 
province are Moplays (or Mohammedans), 
Cliristians, and Jews ; but their number col- 
lectively is inferior to that of the Hindoos, 
some of whose most remarkable manners, 
customs, and institutions, shall be here de- 
scribed. 

“ The rank of caste on the INfalabar coast 
is as follows : — 

“ First. Naniburies, or Brahmins.. 

“ Second. Tlic Nairs, of various denomi- 
nations. 

“ Third. The Teers, or Tiara, who are cul- 
tivators of the land, and freemen. 

“ Fourth. The Malears, who are musicians 
and conjurors, and also freemen. 

“ Fifth. The Poliars, who are slaves, or 
bondsmen, and attached to the soil. 

“ The system of distances to be observed 
by these castes is specified below : — 

1. A Nair may approach, but must not 
touch a Brahmin. A Tiar must remain 
thirtv yards off. A Poliar ninety -six steps 
off. " 

“ 2. A Tiar is to remain twelve steps dis- 
tant from a Nair. A Malear three or four 
steps further. A Poliar ninety -six steps. 

“ 3 A Malear may approach, but not touch 
a Tiar. 

“ 4. A Poliar is not to come near even to 
a Malear, or to any other caste. If he wishes 
to speak to a Brahmin, Nair, Tiar, or Malear, 
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he must stand at the above prescribed dis- 
tance, and cry aloud to them. If a Poliar 
touch a Brahmin, the latter must make expia- 
tion by immediately bathing, reading much 
of the divine books, and changing his Brah- 
minical thread. If a Poliar touch a Nair, or 
any other caste, bathing is sufficient. In 
some parts of the province Ohurmiiii is a 
term applied to slaves in general, whatever 
their caste be, but it is in some other parts 
confined peculiarly to Poliars. Even among 
these wretched creatures the pride of caste 
has full influence ; and if a Poliar be touched 
by another slave of the Pariar tribe, he is 
defilc-d, and must wash his head, and pray. 

“The Parian, in the plural Pariar, belong 
to a tribe of Malabar below all caste, all of 
whom are slaves. 

“ In Malabar the Pariars acknoXvledge the 
superiority even of the Niadis, but pretend to 
be bigber than two other races. This tribe 
eat carrion, and even beef, so that they are 
looked upon as equally impure with the Mo- 
hammedans and Christians. 

“ The Niadis are an outcast tribe, common 
in Malabar, but not numerous. They are 
reckoned so very impure, that even a slave 
of caste will not touch them. They have 
some miserable huts, built under trees, but 
they generally wander about in companies of 
ten or twelve, keeping a little distance from 
the roads, and when they see any passenger 
they set up a howl like dogs that are hungry. 
Those who arc moved by compassion lay 
down wliat tliey are inclinetl to bestow, and 
go away ; the Niadis afterwards approach, 
and pick up what has been left. They have 
no marriage ceremony, but one man and one 
woman always associate together. They kill 
tortoises, and sometimes alligators, both of 
which they eat, and consider most exccUeni 
food. 

“The Brahmins here are both fewer in 
number, and less civilised, than in the other 
provinces of India south of the Krishna. 
They subsist by agriculture, priestcraft, and 
other devices, but are not employed as 
revenue servants, this being probably the 
only province of the south where the Brah- 
mins do not keep the accounts. 

“ The next most remarkable caste are the 
NairSj who are the pure Sudras of ]Malahar, 
and all pretend to be born soldiers, but they 
are of various ranks and professions. The 
highest in rank are the Kirit, or Kirum Nairs, 
who on all public occasions act as cooks, 
which, among Hindoos, is a sure mark of 
transcendent rank, for every person may eat 
food prepared by a person of higher rank 
than himself. The second rank of Nairs are 
more particularly named Sudras, but the 

0 
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whole acknowledge themselves, and are 
allowed to be, of pure Sudra origin. There 
are altogether eleven ranks of Naira. This 
caste formed the militia of Malabar, directed 
by the Brahmins, and governed by rajahs, 
before the country was disturbed by foreign 
invasion ; their submission to their superiors 
was great, but they exacted deference with 
an arrogance rarely practised by Hindoos 
in their state of dependence. A Nair was 
expected instantly to cut down a Tiar (culti- 
vator) or Mucua (fisherman) who presumed 
to defile him by touching his person ; and a 
similar fate awaited a Foliar or Pariar who 
did not turn out of his road as a Nair passed. 
The peculiar deity of the Nair caste is Vishnu, 
but they wear in their forehead the mark of 
Siva. The proper road to heaven they de- 
scribe as follows : — The votary must go to 
Benares, and afterwards perform the ceremony 
in commemoration of his deceased ancestors 
at Gaya. He must then take up water from 
the Ganges, and having journeyed over an 
immense space of country, pour it on the 
image of Siva, at Ramos wara, in the Straits 
of Ceylon. After this he must visit the 
principal places of pilgrimage — such as Jug- 
gernaut, in Orissa, and Tripetty, in the Car- 
natic. He must always speak the truth (to a 
native a hard penance), give much charity to 
poor and learned Brahmins, and, lastly, he 
must frequently fast and pray, and be very 
chaste in his conduct,’* 

The state of things described in the fore- 
going quotations has been modified, so far as 
slavery, personal or predial, is concerned, the 
powerful hand of the East India Company 
having been put forth on behalf of the iin- 
happy and oppressed ; but so far as the spirit 
of caste operates, it is still the same — re- 
morseless, vain, and spiritually assuming. 

The influence of this feature of the religion 
of India may be seen perhaps in the cha- 
racter of its soldiery as much as in any other 
way. From the pride and exclusiveness of 
caste, it must be obvious that it would prove 
a serious impediment to the good discipline of 
a native army. Mutinies have frequently 
occurred in consequence of the rules of a 
soldier’s duty interfering, or appearing to 
interfere, with the prerogatives and obliga- 
tions of caste. The recent revolt of the 
Bengal army had its origin in such a cause. 
It is unnecessary in this place to enter into 
the question whether the greased cartridges 
distributed to the men was the sole cause, or 
whether a Mohammedan conspiracy had not 
existed, which found a fortunate occasion in 
thife cartridge question for enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the Brahmins. This matter was 
itself sufficient to inflame the bigotry of the 


whole Bengal army, and it ought to have 
been known to the ofiicials that it was so. 
Among the prejudices of the Brahmin is a 
conviction that to taste the fat of kine is 
ceremonially unclean, and deprives him of 
caste, although abstinence from it is not 
enforced by the Vedas. The Mussulmen of 
every caste (foi the Mohammedans of India 
have to a certain extent adopted the distinc- 
tions and rules of caste) regard swine’s flesh 
in the same light. The cartridges distributed 
to tlie Bengal army were, or, which is the 
same thing in the matter, were supposed to 
be, greased with both these objectionable 
materials, and when the allegation that such 
was the case became known to the troops, 
they revolted, preferring death to loss of 
caste ! 

Many ingenious arguments have been used 
to j)rove that the objection of the Brahmins 
was assumed rather than real, but it is clear 
to any impartial person tliat this single cause 
was sufficient for the revolt. The argument 
chiefly used to prove that it was not, is the 
use of these very cartridges by the revolters 
against the Britisli. Tliis admits of two 
replies — first, in all superstitious creeds, that 
which is supposed to be wrong ceremonially, 
and even morally, ceases to be so when the 
church or religion of the devotees is served 
by the infraction ; the end sanctifies, or justi- 
fies, or at all events excuses the deed. To 
use the unclean cartridge in the service of 
the infidel -w’oulii be loss of caste — death — 
wor.se than death ; to use it in the name and 
service of religion against the infidel, and 
against the infidel in the very matter of 
an attempt to enforce its use upon the faith- 
ful, would expiate the deprivation of caste 
involved, and restore the unwilling delin- 
quent: in the one case he would bo re- 
garded as an apostate, in the other a con- 
fessor. But, independent of that reply, there 
is a second — the revolters did not use the 
teeth, nor taste the forbidden thing; they 
used the hand, a less expeditious way of 
loading, but it saved caste. The rules of 
the British service compelled the use of the 
teeth; the soldier could not, therefore, load 
with the regulation cartridge without vio- 
lating conscience, which the Honourable East 
India Company promised to respect. The 
sepoy upon whom this violation of conscience 
was enforced, regarded the compact between 
him and the company as broken, and, as a 
persecuted man, he revolted. He was not in 
his own opinion false to bis salt, but the 
government was, as he believed, false to 
him. The words of the military regulation 
for loading are as follow ; — ** First bring the 
cartridge to the mouthy holding it between 
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the forefinger and thumb, with the ball in 
the hand, and bite off the top elbow cloec to 
the body." When the suspicions of the sepoys 
had been excited, in consequence of the car- 
tridges being greased. General Ileresey re- 
commended the adaptation of a new mode 
of drill,” recommended by Major Boniteux, 
commanding the depot of musketry at Duin 
Dum. His words were, breaking the car- 
tridge with the hand instead of by biting 
it.” ♦ It is remarkabje that the native artil- 
lerymen never objected to handling the grease 
applied to the gun-Avheels. Had there been 
a regulation order for them to put it to their 
teeth or lips, they would have revolted in 
consequence, as certainly as did the infantry, 
and portions of the cavalry, from the like 
cause. It was in sympathy with the infantry 
that the cavalry in some cases, and the artil- 
lery in many cases, joined the revolt. The 
artillery made no complaints nor demand.s, 
and no murriiiirs were heard among them. 
They joined in the struggle, so far as they 
did join, for the aid of their persecuted 
brethren, as they regarded them, and in 
defence of their religion. 

'I'ho mutiny of Vellore, whicli figures so 
largely in the history of India, was not pro- 
voked by a cause so intensely irritating as 
the question of tlie greased cartridges, and 
yet no one now denies that that revolt was 
caused by an apprehension that the govern- 
ment dc'sired to tamper with the religion of 
the soldiers. At first the cry of conspiracy 
was raised then as now, but it was soon dis- 
sipated, and the language of Professor Wilson 
sets the question outside the circle of argu- 
ment Upon consideiing, therefore, the 
utter improbability of any comhined co-ope- 
ration of the Mohammedan princes of the 
Deccan with the sons of Tippoo, the absence 
of all proof of its existonce, the extension of 
the discontent to places where no political 
influence in their favour could have been 
exerted, the prevalence of disaffection among 
the Hindoos as well as the Mohammedans, 
and, finally, admitting the entire adequacy of 
the cause to the effect, there can be no reason 
to seek for any other origin of the mutiny 
than dread of religious change inspired by 
the military orders. Here, however, in fair- 
ness to the question of the conversion of the 
natives of India to Christianity, the nature 
of the panic which spread amongst the sepoys 
requires to be candidly appreciated. It is a 
great error to suppose that the people of 
India are so sensitive upon the subject of 
their religion, either Hindoo or Moham- 

* Appendix to Papers, &o., pp. 86 — 88; Letter from 
the Governor general in Council to the Court of Directors, 
April 8, 1867 ; Mutiniet in th 0 S(ut IndieSt pp. 3, 4. 


medaii, as to suffer no approach of contro- 
versy, or to encounter adverse opinions with 
no other arguments than insurrection and 
murder. On the contrary, great latitude of 
belief and practice l)as always prevailed 
among them, and especially among the troops, 
in whose ranks will be found seceders of 
various denominations from the orthodox 
systems. It was not, therefore, the dis- 
semination of Christian doctrines that ex- 
cited the angry apprehensions of the sepoys 
on tlic melancholy occasion which has called 
for these observations, nor does it appear that 
any unusual activity in the propagation of 
those doctrines was exercised by Cliristian 
missionaries at the period of its occurrence. 
It was not conversion whicli the troops 
dreaded, it was compulsion; it was not 
the reasoning or the ])ersuasibn of the 
missionary which they feared, but the arbi- 
trary interposition of authority. They be- 
lieved, of course erroneously, that the govern- 
ment Avas about to com})el them to become 
Cluiatians, and they resisted compulsory con- 
version by violence. The lesson is one of 
great seriousness, and should never be lost 
siglit of as long as the relative position 
of the British government and its Indian 
subjects remains unaltered. It is not suf- 
ficient that the authority of the ruling 
power should never interpose in matters 
of religious belief; it should carefully avoid 
furnishing grounds of suspicion that it even 
intends to interfere.”* Had the warning 
given by the astute and learned professor 
been heede<l, the question of the greased 
cartridges Tvould never have ariaen, and the 
Bengal army would not have been lost. 
That Mussulmen conspiracies existed in 
various places is probable, and that a general 
impatience of the authority of the Christians 
prevailed among the Mohammedans, is as 
indisputable as that they took the earliest 
occasion of turning the revolt to their own 
account ; but that the inexorable rules of 
caste, placed in opposition to an imprudent, 
stupid, and unintentional attempt to violate 
it, caused the revolt, is a verdict to w^hich 
most men must come who read the records 
of the military rebellion of 1857 in the 
Bengal presidency. The rapid spread of 
disaffection does not require the theory of a 
pro -existing conspiracy to account for it. In 
the nature of things the like w*ould occur 
when the revolt in the first instance had a 
caste origin. The philosophy of its rapid 
extension was expressed by Sir Charles 
Napier in a single paragraph w’hen writing 
of the probability of military insurrection in 
India: — “In all mntiiiiea some men more 
* rndia. Mill and Wilson, vol. vii. p. 140. 
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daring than otherB are allowed to take the 
lead, while the more wary prepare to profit 
when time suita. A few men in a few corps, 
a few corps in an army, begin ; if successful, 
they are joined by their more calculating and 
by their more timid comrades.’* 

The imprudence and oversight of British 
officials made the occasion of the revolt, the 
operating principle was caste. The following 
extract from the deposition of a jemadar of 
native infantry depicts the state of mind of 
the soldiers, the despair of preserving their 
fealty with their honour and their caste, and 
the cruel vindictiveness which a sense of the 
greatest injury conceivable by them inspired : 
“ On the night of the 5th instant ( February, 
1857), soon after eight o* clock, roll-call, two 
or three men (sepoys) came to me, and made 
me accompany them to the parade-ground, 
where I found a great crowd assembled, com- 
posed, to the best of my belief, of the men of 
the different regiments at this station. They 
had their heads tied np with clotba, having 
only a small part of the face exposed. They 
asked me to join them, and I asked them 
what I was to join them in. They replied 
that they were willing to die for their reli* 
gion, and that if they could make an arrange- 
ment that evening, the next night, February 
6th, 1857, they would plunder the station, 
and kill all the Europeans, and then go where 
they lifeed.” The institution of caste must 
always be a source of insubordination in the 
army, and danger to the state. 

The native princes, Hindoo and Moham- 
medan, are so much under caste prejudices, j 
and so enslaved by superstitious observances, 
that they lead lives as puerile as their re- 
tainers, and exhibit a judgment on matters of 
conscience and religion utterly feeble. Even 
princes of the Sudra caste have crouched to 
the Brahmin, and subjected themselves to the 
most abject ceremonies. The following spe- 
cimen of the superstitious thraldom of a 
prince rendered infamous by his cruelties, will 
exhibit the weak and absurd religious cha- 
racter even of men of vigour in other relations 
of life. This picture is drawn by no ur- 
friendly hand, but by one rather disposed to 
palliate and soften down the inexcusable folly 
and hard features of the superstition. The 
sanguinary Nana Sahib, whose butcheries at 
Cawnpore have filled the world with horror, 
is the subject of the sketch. Ex uno disce 
omnei, “ Here sat the mahar^ah on a 
Turkey carpet, and reclining slightly on a 
huge bolster. In front of him were his 
hookah, a sword, and several nosegays. His 
highness rose, came forward, took my hand, 
led mo to the carpet, and begged of me to be 
seated on a cane -bottomed arm-chair, which 


had evidently oeen placed ready for my 
especial ease and occupancy. A hookah is 
called for by the rajah, and then at least a 
dozen voices repeat tlie order — ‘ Hookah lao 
sahib he waste* (bring a hookah for the 
sahib). Presently the hookah is brought in ; 
it is rather a grand affair, but old, and has 
evidently belonged to some European of ex- 
travagant habits While I am pulling 

away at the hookah, the mensahibs, or fa- 
vourites of the rajah, flatter me in very 
audible whispers. ‘ IIow well he smokes ! ’ — 
‘ What a fine forehead he has ! ’ — * And his 
eyes! how they sparkle!’ — 'No wonder he 
is so clever!’ — ‘He will bo governor -general 
someday.’ — ‘ Khiida-Kuriu* (God will have 

it so) Native rajah (in a loud voice). 

‘ Moonsbee ! ’ — Moonshee (toho is close at 
hand). ‘ Mabaraj, protector of tlie poor ! ’ 
— Native rajah. ‘ Bring the petition that 1 
; have laid before the governor-general.’ The 
moonslicc produces the petition, and, at the 
instance of the rajah, reads, or rather sings it 
aloud. The rajah listens with j)lea8ure to its 
recital of his own wrongs, and I affect to be 
astounded that so much injustice can possibly 
exist. During my rainhles in India 1 have been 
the guest of some scores of rajahs, great and 
small, and 1 never knew one who liad not a 
grievance. He had eitlier been wronged by 
the government, or by some judge whose 
decision had been against him. In the 
matter of the government it was a sheer 
love of oppression that led to the evil of 
which he complained ; in the matter of the 
judge, that functionary had been bribed by 
the other party. It was with great difficulty 
that I kept my eyes open while the petition 
— a very long one — was read aloud, Shortly 
after it was finished 1 craved permission to 
retire, and was conducted by a bearer to the 

sleeping-room The maharajah invited 

me to accompany him to Cawnpore. I ac- 
quiesced, and the carriage was ordered. The 
carriage was English built — a very handsome 
landau, and the horses were English. But 
the harness ! It was country made, and of 
the very commonest kind, and worn out, for 
one of the traces was a piece of rope. The 
coachman was filthy in his dress, and the 
whip that he carried in his hand was an old 
broken buggy whip, which some European 
gentleman must have thrown away. On the 
box, on either side of the coachman, sat a 
warlike retainer, armed with a sword and a 
dagger. In the rumble were two othei 
retainers, armed in the same manner. Be- 
sides the rajah and myself there were three 
others (natives, and relatives of the rajah) in 
the vehicle. On the road the rajah talked 
incessantly, and among things that he told 
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me was this in reference to the praises that I 
])estowe(i on his equipage : — * Not long ago I 
had a carriage and horses very superior to 
these. They cost me 26,000 rupees, but I 
had to burn the carriage, and kill the horses.* 
— ‘ Why so ?* — ‘ The child of a certain sahib 
in Cawnpore was very sick, and the sahib 
and the mensahib were bringing the child to 
Bilhoor for a change of air. I sent my big 
carriage for them. On the road the child 
died, and of course, as a dead body had been 
in the carriage, and as the horses had drawn 
that dead body in that carriage, T could never 
use them again.* The reader must under- 
stand that a native of any rank considers it a 
disgrace to sell property. 'But could you 
not have given the horses to some friend, a 
Christian or a Mussuhnan V* — 'No; had I 
done so it might have come to the knowledge 
of the sahib, and his feelings would have been 
hurt at having occasioned me such a loss.* 
Such was the maharajah commonly known as 
Nana Sahib. He appears to be not a man of 
ability, nor a fool, lie was sclliab, but what 
native is not ? Tie seemed to be far from a 
bigot in matters of religion ; and although he 
was compelled to ho so very particular about 
the destruction of his carriage and horses, I 
am q\iite satisfied that he drank brandy, and 
that he smoked hemp in the chillnm of his 
hookah,” 

Terrible as was the practice of Siittee, 
which was abolished by the government in 
Docemher of the year 1820, and opprcssiv'c 
as the bondage of India was, which continued 
with little mitigation until August, 18J18, 
when the govcrumeiit STippressod it, neither 
of these aspects of the character of the reli- 
gion of the Hindoos surpassed in barbarity 
the robbery and assassination which, under 
the name of Thug, and various other desig- 
nations, exist to this day. Caste, which is 
not merely a social institution or an enactment 
of Hindoo civil law, hut a religious institu- 
tion, dependent upon the creed of those who 
observe it, is answerable for these foul deeds. 
“ The Hindoos have some peculiarities that 
do not admit of classification. As they have 
castes for all the trades, they have also castes 
for thieves, and men are brought up to con- 
sider robbing as their hereditary occupation. 
Most of the hill tribes bordering on cultivated 
countries are of this description; and even 
throughout the plains there are castes more 
notorious for theft and robbery than gijwies 
used to be for pilfering in Europe. In their 
case hereditary professions seem favourable 
to skill, for there are nowhere such dextrous 
thieves as in India. Travellers are full of 
stories of the patience, perseverance, and 
address with which they will steal, unficr- 


ccived, through the midst of guards, and 
carry off their prize in the most dangerous 
situations. Some dig holes in the earth, and 
come up within the wall of a welBclosed 
house ; others, by whatever w^ay they enter, 
always open a door or two to secure a retreat, 
and j)rocecd to plunder, naked, smeared with 
oil, and armed with a dagger, so that it is as 
dangerous to seize as it is difficult to hold 
them. One class, called Thugs, continually 
travel about the country, assuming different 
disguises — an art in wdiich they are perfect 
masters. Their practice is to insinuate them- 
selves into tlie society of travellers whom 
they hear to be possessed of property, and to 
accompany them till they have an opportunity 
of administering a stiijiifying drug, or of 
throwing a noose over the neck of their un- 
suspecting companion, lie is then murdered 
without blood being shed, and buried so skil- 
fully, that a long time elapses before his fate 
is suspected. The Thugs invoke Bha\vani, 
and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This 
mixture of religion and crime might of itself 
be mentioned as a peculiarity, but it is paral- 
leled by the vows of pirates and banditti to 
the Madonna ; and in the case of IMussiiImen, 
w’ho form the largest jiortion of the Thugs, it 
is like the compacts with the devil, which 
w'ere believed in the days of superstition. It 
need scarcely be said that the long descent of 
the thicvi.sh castes gives them no claim on 
the sympathy of the rest of the community, 
who look on them as equally obnoxious to 
punishment, both in this world and the next, 
as if their ancestors had belonged to the 
most virtuous classes. The hired watchmen 
are generally of these castes, and are faithful 
and efficacious. Their presence alone is a 
protection against tlieir own class, and their 
skill and vigilance against strangers. Gujernt 
is famous for one class of people of this sort, 
whose business it is to trace thieves by their 
footsteps. In a dry country a bare foot 
leaves little prints to common eyes, but one 
of tlieso j)eople wfill perceive all its pecu- 
liarities, so as to recognise it in all its circum- 
stances, and will pursue a robber by these 
vestiges for a distance that seems incre- 
dible.’* ♦ 

The religious condition of considerable 
numbers of the people in the remoter parts 
of India, and in places less accessible, is not 
BO much influenced by caste prejudices as 
that of the people in the rich and cultivated 
portions of the country, or near the great 
cities and centres of native or English govern- 
ment. This circumstance has led many public 
men to state that tlie distinction of caste was 
altogether on the wane. Tlie Bev. Mr. Miall, 

♦ Elpliinstoup, lib. ui. cap. xi. p. 191. 
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the talented editor of the Nonconformut 
newspaper, and late member for Uoclicfale, 
boldly affirmed, at a public meeting in 1857, 
that caste was porisliing all over India, and 
would have died out before now% but for the 
support given to it by thoj govcrimient of the 
East India Company. This view receives a 
seeming support from the fact that the mem- 
bers of particular castes, soldiers of native 
regiments in the company’s service, have 
sometimes agreed to dispense with the cus- 
tomary observances which their caste pre- 
scribed. It is, however, a delusion to suppose 
that, in the main, the power of the institution 
is shaken, however inconsistent the casuis- 
try of particular bodies of men may appear, 
when acting under a strong temptation to 
set some of its rules aside. No person well 
acquainted with the condition of India, as a 
whole, or with the mental habits of the racc.s 
which people it, would support the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Miall, and which, upon the 
faith of his statement, many not conversant with 
India are likely to re(?eive. The vast multi- 
tudes of Hindoostan cling tenaciously to the 
prescriptions and distinctions of tliis institu- 
tion. There are, however, in Central India 
more particularly, predatory tribes who, un- 
less they consider themselves of the thief or 
of the Thug class, do not observe caste at all, 
but who are sunk in the grossest idolatry, 
brutality, and crime : — '‘The lulls and forests 
in the centre of India arc inhabited by a 
people differing widely from those who occupy 
the plains. They are small, black, slender, 
but active, with peculiar features, and a quick 
restless eye. They wear few clothes, are 
armed with hows and arrows, make open 
profession of plunder, and, unless the govern- 
ment is strong, arc always at war with all 
their neighbours. When invaded, they con- 
duct their operations witli secrecy and -cele- 
rity, and shower tlieir arrows from rocks and 
thickets, whence they can escape before they 
can he attacked, and often before they can he 
seen. They live in scattered, and sometimes 
movable hamlets, are divided into small com- 
munities, and allow great power to their 
chiefs. They subsist on tlie product of their 
own imperfect cultivation, and on what they 
obtain by exchanges or plunder from the 
plains. They occasionally kill game, but do 
not depend on that for their support. In 
many parts the berries of the rnahua-tree 
form an important part of their food. Besides 
ono or two of the Hindoo gods, they have 
many of their own, who dispense particular 
blessings or calamities. The one who pre- 
sides over the smallpox is, in most places, 
looked on with peculiar awe. They sacrifice 
fowls, pour rbations before eating, are guided 
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by inspired magicians, and not by priests, 
bury their dead, and have some ceremonies 
on the birth of children, marriages, and fune- 
rals, in common. They arc all much addicted 
to spirituous liquors, an<l most of them kill 
and eat oxen. Their great abode is in the 
Vindaya Mountains, which run east and west 
from the Canges to Oujerat, and the broad 
tract of forest which extends north and south 
from the neighbourhood of Allahabad to the 
latitude of Masulipatani, and, with interrup- 
tions, almost to Cape Comorin, In some 
places the forest has been encroached on by 
cultivation, and the inhabitants have remained 
in the plains as village watchmen, hunters, 
and other trades suited to their habits. In a 
few places their devastations liave restored 
the clear country to the forest, and the re- 
mains of villages are seen among the haunts 
of wuld beasts.” * 

These representations of the low condition 
and sanguinary habits of tlie native popula- 
tions arc not overdrawn. Our knowledge of 
the various rude tribes, and of the castes in 
the more civilised districts, is imperfect; hut 
the more we arc acejuaintod with them, the 
better authenticated and the more enlarged 
our means of information, the more does 
it become obvious that the condition of the 
people is harharous and horrible — as when the 
geologist brings to light some fragment of an 
antediluvian monster, men are astonished at 
the proportions, hut it is only when the other 
fragments arc found, and the huge skeleton 
stands to view in its completeness, that the 
idea of its monstrosity can be thoroughly 
realised. 

Whatever he the moral condition of the 
Hindoo people, how’evor superstitious their 
ideas of religion, and of religious services, 
tliey have been munificent in erecting shrines 
to their idolatry, and their temples greatly 
add to the picturesque features of the land. 
Some of the religious edifices are called Cave 
Temples, They are generally excavations 
from the rock, and assume proportions of 
magnitude and grand ?..r. They are extremely 
numerous ; the rocks of Cashmere contain, it 
is alleged, more than twelve thousand of 
them. Notwithstanding their number, the 
vastness of many of them is sublime. They 
are not all devoted to the Hindoo religion, 
many being temples of Buddha, as are those 
of Eilora. 

The caves of Ajunta are more vast, an«i 
there is a solemnity in their appearance which 
amounts to awe. These caves are not mere 
excavations, they are architecturally hewn in 
the Ghauts. Indian columns and pillars of 
vast size and elaborate design support, divide, 

* Elphinstoiift, lib. tit. cap. ji. p. 193. 
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and decorate the spacioua compartiiicnts. 
On these pillars protruding and receding 
angles, rich carvings and elaborate ornaments, 
show the taste and devotion of the Hindoo 
devotees. The walls are profusely ornamented 
in some instances, partly by chiselled work, 
partly in stucco, and in some cases rather 
extensively in painting, both in oil and water 
colours. Mr. Ca[»per, quoting the authority 
of an officer of the company’s service, who 
made drawings of many of these sacred caves 
in Cashmere, represents the human ligiii*e as 
especially well executed; while Mr. Elphin- 
stone, relying upon the Asiatic researches, 
and the testimony of gentlemen skilled in 
architectural science, declares that the human 
figures are more deficient in taste than any 
other decorative forms, and that the total 
ignorance of perspective, and of the faculty 
of artistic grouping, is remarkable. Fruit, 
flowers, ornament, and mythical designs, are 
more successfully depicted. 

The same criticism may be applied to the 
decoration of the suporstructural temples; al- 
though of them, as well as of the cave sanctu- 
aries, it is affirmed by some admirers of every- 
thing [ndiari, tliat they l‘ar surj.)ass in perspect- 
ive, grouping, and richness of ornament the 
architecture and architectural paintings and 
carvings of Europe of corresponding antiquity. 

It is becoming a more general opinion, that 
the temples in a complete state which most 
attract the notice of Europeans for their 
beauty and extent, are comparatively modern ; 
although they have been so frequently re- 
ferred to as illustrating the very early de- 
velopment of tlie arts and of sacred architec- 
ture in India. There is perhaps no exception 
to the rule that the temples display a faculty 
of minute detail and richness of ornament, on 
the part of their constructors, rather than the 
bold and general comprehension and design 
of European genius. There are no specimens 
of Indian temples to he compared for simple 
but comprehensive boldness and dignity with 
the temples of pagan Greece or kome, for 
solemn grandeur with the swelling domes of 
the best mosques of the Mohammedans, or 
for chaste sublimity with Christian churches. 

The temples of Cashmere are the finest in 
India, using the term India in its brojid sense ; 
but these have such evident traces of Greek 
origin, as to deprive the native architects of 
the credit of original conception in their 
design. The columns are what is called 
Arian, and very unlike any of the many 
varieties found elsewhere in the Indian 
temples. 

The general architecture of places dedi- 
cated to the gods bears a nearer resemblance 
to that used for the same purpose in Egypt 
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I than to any other, yet the diversities are con- 
siderable. There is much difference in the 
size of the Hindoo temples. Bonietimes only 
a single chamber, ornamented by a portico, 
covered witli a pyramidical roof, curiously 
surmounted by metallic decorations, consti- 
tutes the temple. The devotee approaches a 
door, which alone opens into the inner sanctum, 
and ])resents his offerings. In other instances 
the sanctuary is surrounded by many courts, 
approached by passages and colonnades, lesser 
sanctuaries, devoted to minor gods, being 
comprehended witliin those courts. In one 
instance the circumvaling buildings comprise 
a space of four miles. 

The general effect of the larger temples is 
imposing. They are frequently built in great 
cities, which they adorn. Sometimes they 
are erected in the retirement oi forests, in 
lonely places on the banks of great rivers, 
especially the Ganges, and high up on pla- 
teaux of the Ghauts or Himalayas. The 
lonely grandeur of these isolated dwellings 
of the gods can hardly fail to impress the 
oriental imagination; and tliere is generally 
a tasteful keeping between the style of the 
edifice and tlie scenery in which it is placed, 
whether nestled amidst forest foliage, casting 
its shadow over the river murmuring round 
its walls, or lifting its tall towers from the 
mountain rock high up into the blazing light, 
as if alike inviting gods and men to meet 
within its solemn precincts. Alas I what horrid 
rites disfigure these costly altars ! upon what 
dreadful scenes might these pictorial gods 
and licrocs look, were they animated to be- 
liold for a moment the worshippers that gaze 
upon them I How the great enemy of man 
triumphs over prostrate reason, and deluded 
hopes, and fears, and feelings, within the 
spaces enclosed by those wreathed columns 
and stuccoed Avails 1 He that studies her 
Avorship must, d priori, know that India is 
debased — that avarice, lust, and slaughter, 
are the j>assions Avhich rage within the 
Hindoo heart, as flames from different sacri- 
fices on the same altar arc ever conflicting, 
yet blending as they rise. While the sacred 
Scriptures tell us that an “ idol is nothing in 
the Avorld,” — a thing to be counted nothing, — 
yet they also depict the degradation, pnssioii, 
cruelty and crime which may be inspired by 
the associations Avith Avhich the imagination 
surrounds the senseless block. India, in her 
state and in her history, confirms Avitli start- 
ling verification the j)hilosoj)hy of idolatry 
Avhich the Christian Scriptures reveal. It is 
the religion of India, but more especially the 
idolatrous religion of India, that make its 
people alike servile and tyrannical, weak and 
Ai’ieked. The following is perhaps as faithful 
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a moral picture as was ever drawn of any 
original. He who would understand India 
must comprehend that the sources of her 
degradation lie thus deep ; — “ To what cause, 
then, shall we attribute that prostration of 
mind and depravity of heart w^hich have sunk 
a great people into wretchedness, and ren- 
dered them the object of political contempt 
and of moral abhorrence? The answ^er is 
readily obtained — to superstition, to the pre- 
valence of a mighty system of religious im- 
posture, as atrocious as it is extravagant, 
which in the same degree that it dishonours 
the Supreme Being corrupts and del>asea his 
rational creatures; which, upon the most 
outrageous absurdity, engrafts the most abo- 
minable vice, and roars a temple to false and 
hlthy deities upon the ruins of human intel- 
lect and human virtue. It were criminal to 
conceal or palliate the real cause of Hindoo 
degeneracy. It is false religion, and nothing 
else. The gods whom the Hindoos worship 
are impersonations of all tlie vices and all the 
crimes wdiich degrade human nature, and 
there is no grossness and no villany wdiich 
does not receive countenance from the ex- 
ample of some or other of them. The vilest 
and most slanderous impurity pervades their 
mythology throughout, is interwoven with all 
its details, is at once its groundwork and its 
completion, its beginning and its end. The 
robber has his god, from whom he invokes a 
blessing on his attempt against the life and 
property of his neighbour. Revenge, as well 
as robbery, finds a kimlred deity ; and cruelty, 
the never-failing companion of idolatry, is the 
essence of the system. The rites and cere- 
monies are worthy of the faith ; they may be 
summed up in three words — folly, licentious- 
ness, and cruelty. Penances, silly and re- 
volting, arc the means of expiating sin. 
Grossness the most bc^rrible, both in nature 
and in degree, from w^hich the most aban- 
doned characters in the most abandoned 
parts of Europe would recoil, enters into 
public worship, and the higher festivals 
are honoured by an increased measure of 
profligacy. That unhappy class of females 
who everywhere else are regarded with 
contemptuous scorn, or with painful com- 
miseration, are in India appendages to the 
temples of religion. The Hindoo faith, in 
perfect conformity with its character, demands 
barbarous as well as licentious exhibitions, 
and torture and death are among its most 
acceptable modes of service. From such 
deities and such modes of worship what can 
we expect but what we find? If the sub- 
lime example of perfect purity wliich true 
religion places before its follow^era be calcu- 
lated to win to virtue, must not universal con- 


tamination be the necessary consequence of 
investing pollution and crime with the garb 
of divinity ? If men find licentiousness and 
cruelty associated with the ceremonies of 
religion, is it possible that they sliould believe 
them to be wrong? Can they be expected 
in private life to renounce as criminal, prac- 
tices which in public they have been taught 
to regard as meritorious ? Will they abhor 
in the w’orld that wdiich they reverence in 
the sanctuary ? It were absurd to believe it. 
The Hindoo system prescribes the observ- 
ance of frivolous ceremonies, and neglects to 
inculcate important moral duties. But its 
pernicious inlluence does not terminate there ; 
it enforces much that is positively evil. By 
the institution of castes it estranges man 
from his fellows, and shuts up avenues of 
benevolence ; invests one part of society with 
the privilege of unrestrained indulgence, 
casting over them the cloak of sanctity, 
however un^vorthy, — shielding them from 
the consequences of their actions, however 
llagitious, and condemns another to hoyieless 
and perpetual debasement, without the chance 
of omfliicipatioii or improvement. A system 
more mischievous or iniquitous, better calcu- 
lated to serve the interests of vice, or destroy 
those of virtue, seems beyond the power of 
the most perverted ingenuity to frame.” ♦ 
Hindooism or Brahminism is not the only 
form of ancient religion prevailing in Hin- 
doostan and the neighbouring countries. Bud- 
dhism approaches nearest to it in antiquity, 
and is far more extensively professed. The 
religion of Buddha is not of much influence 
in India proper, but in Thibet, China, Tenes- 
scrini, Fegu, Birmah, tfapan, and other 
countries of Eastern Asia, it is the yircvailing 
religion. In the island of Ceylon it is the 
religion of nearly the w^holc pojmlation. 
The founder of this new creed was born 
late in the seventh century before Christ, 
and was, or at all events is reputed to have 
been, the son of a Hindoo king. His name 
was Sakya, or Gotama, by both of which 
designations he is kno^vn, but is more gene- 
rally called Gotama Buddha. The term 
Buddha seems to be a title expressive of 
his attainments and exalted being, for it 
means intelligence. Early in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ lie set up for a prophet 
and teacher, and for half a century exerted 
himself in the propagation of liis doctrines, 
which rapidly spread through Hindoostan 
and the neighbouring countries. It was ulti- 
mately nearly extirpated in India by perse- 
cution on the part of the Brahmins, but it 
continues to this day, and is the faith of 
* India : its Stain and Tronpeets^ by Edward Thorn- 
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unillitiulcs in China. Ih'niuih, British Binnah, 
Japan, Ceylon, and in j)ortioiis of Ncpanl and 
TJiibot. There arc more votaries of this 
belief than of any otlier roli;,don, true or 
false, in the world, (lotama w«as originally a 
Very pious Dinduo, of the easte of the Ksha- 
tryas, and tlio Brahmins allege that lie was 
moved to become an api>stato by envy of the 
superior caste of the Brahmins, whoso privi- 
leges he could not attain, altliongh being the | 
sou of a king. Jlis votaries say that, by a ! 
life of austerity and contemplation, he attained ; 
to tlic true jJiilosopby, and reformed tluj j 
errors of mankind. II is creed is athoistieal 
materialism. The being of a god is denied, ! 
the eternity of matter and its essential and 
iiibcrcnt power to prodneo all organisations ! 
witbout any externa! action upon it is af- 
lirnied. Yet tliero is not niiity of opinion . 
among the followers of Buddha; for while in ! 
(.'hina and parts of Tartary they arc atbc- ' 
istical, in Nejiaul, '^^I'hibct, and other parts of 
d'arlary they are ihcists, but deny the croa- 
tinii, government, and providence of (hkI. 
Tliey represent him as a being whose apathy 
to all e.xternal things constitutes liis liapju- 
ness, and tlioy regard the attainment of a 
similar apathy hy themselves as the perfection 
of life. Some sects of the BiiddJiists believe 
that Cod and matter are the game; that 
mat tor is tlie exterior of Cod, and its pro- 
<luetivc and rejirodiietivc power they describe 
as the iiivoluutary, and, some of tlioin say, 
nueonscious action of the Deity. In some 
parts of the East tlic}" are polytheists, hut 
this view is confinc<l to the vulgar. In the 
iminstrioiisly compiled and clever l»ook on 
Christianity in Ceylon, wrilteii hy iSir Emer- 
son Tennant, errors of gtalement have arisen 
from a want of perception of this Boctarian 
discrepancy. 

There arc in tlie system of Buddha various 
orders of superior intelligenoos — /. c. glorified 
men, who have made themselves what they 
arc hy jH'naiices and wisdom, '^^riio ])rocess 
by wliieh sueh liigli attainment is reached is 
transmigration, which goes on through various 
Avorlds, and lias gone on in various worlds 
before the subject of the mysterious changes 
was an inhabitant of this earth. The Buddhas 
arc tlie highest order of intelligences; of 
them there are many, sixteen chief Buddhas 
having reached the liighest state of felicity ; 
the last of them was Cotaiiia, by whom the 
mystery was revealed. The religions exer- 
cises consist of penances and bodily mor- 
tifications, which arc systematised. TJio 
most intense devotees unite themselves into 
associations, as monks and nuns in Koman 
Catholic Christendom. Buddha is not oston- 
sibly worshipped ; lie is the proiihet, exemplar, 


and guide of men, who may, libo him, bo finally 
absorbed into the deity, so as to liavc im 
Bcparatc existence. Tlio.se who refuse to 
adopt any terms recognising tlie existence 
of deity in any sense, hope to attain an 
intellcctMiil existcnco ])crfectly jiassionlcss, 

' and wliicb is ba])]y in a serene tranfiuiility, 
which allows of no action, nor jicrmits .any 
action upon itself from any form of existence 
beyond it. 

Beligious houses for women have gradually 
disappeared, but extensive confraternities exist 
wherever Buddhism flourisbos. The jiricsts 
or monks wear robes of yellow cloth, go 
liarefooted, live by alms, abstain from animal 
food, or at least from killing animals for food, 
and most religiously sluive the beatl in the 
form of the Bornan tonsure. IVlany wear a 
thin gauze on the lips and nostrils, to j»revcnt 
insect life from touching them, 'riiey la’ofess 
a high standard of morality — as high as 
that of the Vedas — probably higher than that 
contained in those books; but, as in the ease 
of the Brahmins, and other ])rofes.sors of the 
Brahminical religion, a subtle and C(»rni].it 
casuistry eludes tlio standanl, and the fol- 
lowers of Buddha exhibit all the cruelty, 
treachery, lieentionsness, and avarice pre- 
vailing in China, in which vices tlmv are 
nearly as deeply sunk as the worshijipers of 
Brahinn. 

Dr. Cooke Taylor definc«l Buddhism as 
being a philosophical, political, ami religions 
reformation of Braliminism. It is not clear 
whether the learned gentleman meant that it 
professed to ho so, as ojic might sup])Ose he 
would, after a com] >arlsoii of the two systems — 
for it assuredly was no iin[)roYement upon 
tlie religion of the Vedas, as it existed six cen- 
turies hofure Christ. The jKilitieal and moral 
philosophy of the Vedas, and tl»o religious 
theory of those books, with all their delects, 
are superior to the cold abstractions and 
misoratle materialism of Buddha. \Vheu 
the same historian dcscrihos the new system 
as substituting sanctity for sacrifice, it would 
appear as if the pleasing alliteration of tho 
sentence in some degree concealed the laet 
from the cognizance of tho writer. The 
lliiidooism of Gotaina Buddha’s day taiiglit 
humility, reverence, and the necessity of 
sinful creatures approaching the divinities 
hy media that were intercessory and exjaa- 
tory. The ‘^sanctity” of Buddln'sm is a 
frigid Bolf-righteousness, in wliich, aecording 
to Mr. Hodgson, “the ascetic desjiiscs the 
priest, the saint scorns the aid of medi- 
ators.”* Tlie sentence of Mr. Hodgson is 
only applicable, however, to what he calls 
“gemiinc Buddhism,” for no race of devotees 

^ .hit' {if JUuC\n'c/ic&‘. 
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were ever more prie ►‘it -ridden l»y Iheir mordcs 
than the followers of this sect ; and with 
all their vaL^uo notions of deity, they, in 
some of the many nations wlicre their belief 
is received, otfer sacrifices both expiatory and 
oueharistiind. t.tfferings of various hinds are 
also presented to deceased men whose virtues 
merited especial reverence, and soinotimos 
even to demons, who arc always rei)rcscnted 
as ca])al)lo of ;^ood actions, and of ultimately 
pnrifyini^ them selves, until they also are 
absorbed into the divine essence. 

Dr. ^I'aylor rather obscurely intimates that 
the extravagau(?o. of jvriuces, and tlis: popular 
disposition to altribute to them virtue in 
proportion to their lavish excesses, suggested 
to (jiotama Ihnldha the idea of a reformation, 
hy which contempt of liuman affairs and self- 
di'nial wonld hceonie the great tests of virtue. 
There is no proof that such Avas the case. It 
is plain, from the Ihiddliist system, that, like 
the Braliminical, it. liad its (u-Igin in the 
llahylonian philosophy, each adojUing promi- 
neidly tluj features of lhat system wliich the 
other uegloctol — the J5rahmin regarding tlic 
theological aspect of Bahylonianism, the .Bud- 
dhist looking ratlier to the philosophical. Tlie 
founder had evidently studied that jddlosoph y, 
and pointed it ont to the peojdc as a neglected 
portion of the doi-trinos of iheir fathers, lie 
'bund traditions in oxisteiico which facilitated 
iho progress of liis propn gaud ism. 

Notice has heen already taken of Ihe ton- 
.snred priests or monks of Buddha, the tonsure 
heing liahylonian in it.s origin. The Bnd- 
(lliists of Tartary u.iO tlio sign of the cross as 
a cliarm to dispel iiivisil)]e dangers, and reve- 
rence the form of the cross in many ways, 
in-oving tlie Bahylonish origin of the system, 
'rim mystic. Tan, the initial of the name 
'raumuz (or Tammuz) was originially written 
This was marked on the forolieads of 
the Avorshippers Avheu they were admitted 
to the my.teries. The Tan Avas l)alf the 
labarum, tlie hh'latrous standard of early 
]>agau iiation.s tlie other half being the cres- 
cent. 'I'lie former Avas tlic emblem of tlie 
Babylonian Bccelius — tlie latter of Astarte,tbe 
t^jneeii of lleaven. lii every nation pos.sess- 
ing a creed or n philosojdiy the same sign 
lias been used, liaving the same derivation. 
At Nineveh itAvas found among the niin.s as 
a saen’od emblem.’^ In Egypt' it Avas simi- 
larly used, as is well known. -j- The Spanish 
]»riests Avere astounded to find the cross wor- 
ship[)od in IVlexico. if These Avere all streams 
from the saino fountain — Babylon, ''.riic mo- 
nasteries Avhich arc so numerous among the 
Buddhists, and the nunnencs which, although 
tallen into disrepute in India proper, still 
• Lnyanh f Bryant. % rrescolt. 


exi.st in Buddhist countiics, Avcrc purely 
Babylonian in their origin. Tlio monasteries 
of Babylon Averc devoted to the Babylonian 
IMcssiaii, and the nunneries to the jMadoima. 
The vestal virgins of Romo, the Beandinavian 
priestesses of l^Veya, Avho voAved pcrjietual 
virginity,* and Ihe lady virgins of Peru,*)' 
Avere all copies of the same original. Pres- 
cott, in his VerUj expre.‘^^^es his astonishment 
at finding that the institutions of ancient 
Rome Averc to be found among tlio Woutli 
American .Indians. It is still nnn'o snrpri.s- 
ing that l)oth arc not traced more generally 
to tlieir real source, that from Ayhich the 
Buddhists derivctl theirs- — ancient Babylon. 

The Biiddhist.s are not considered idolaters 
by any Avritors of reputation, yet it Avould be 
an error to suppose that they are free from 
the superstitious use of iilo!.-*. 'The original 
idolatry of Bahylon, consisted in paying a 
n /alive lionourof a sac red bind to the images 
of the divine beiiig.s or attributes tliu.s rojne- 
sented. The primitive iilolatry of the Brali- 
minical religion Avas the same. Bnchlliism 
adopts ])ractically the same theory. It reve- 
rences its chief ascetics, as the Ilrahniins do 
their minor god.'t ; and it makes images itf 
the Buddhas, and images emhlematical of tlie 
trauamigrations and chief facts in the spiritual 
hi.story of its saints. A recent corrcs]»ondont 
(•f the Timc^ London neAvsj>ap(*r relates tlie 
surprise? lie felt at discovering idolatry and 
a s])ocics of atheistical materialism as inevail- 
Ing together, and [»rofessed even by tlie same 
persons, in the year JboT. Indeed, atheism 
of the Buddhist order is strangely mixed up 
in tlie miinls of most of the (.■hinose Avith 
idolatrous superstitious of .Babylonian origin, 
and probably by way of llindoostan. The 
following letter from the China correspondent 
of the jonrual just menticuied confirms the 
ahovc remarks as lo the genius and ]>ractical 
character of Buddliism. The letter is dated 
village of fScehoo, August l ltli, 1857: — 

Our days Avere passed in the great Bud- 
dhist temples and in the monasteries of tlie 
JiOnzes. They take ns to the Tcm])le of tin; 
(..Ireat Bnddlia — a mighty bust forty feet 
liigli, carved out of the rock, and gilt; tlieiico 
to a still larger temple, where a moving 
pagoda and forty-nine colossal idols eommo- 
rnorate the forty -nine transmigrations of 
Buddha. These temples, however, great as 
they are in size and gorgeous grotcscpieness, 
are but as little Welsh churches compared to 
the wonders of the ‘Yiin Lin,’ the ‘Cloudy 
Forest.* This is not so much a temple as a 
region of temples. It is suggestive of the 
scenes of those ancient pagan mysteries where 

* Mnilkl’fl Northern Jntiquiliex^ Tol. i. p. 120. 

t Prescoll’a Peru, vol. i. p. 103. 
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flic fiiitli and fortitude of neophytes ^Yel■c 
tried, and their souls pnrificrl l)y sucecssivo 
terrors. It is a linu'.stono district, al)onndin.i? 
ill oaves and far-reacliing dark gallevios, and 
mysterious internal waters. Tlicso natural 
npptnduiiities are improved ]>y a ^‘riest and 
all altar in every cave, gigantic idols cat 
into the rock in nne^cpcctcd ])la('os, rays of 
iK'avenly light which only the faithful votary 
ought to 1)0 ahln to set?, hut which^ a.^ they 
coino through holes bored through the hill, 
scej)ti(‘s somctinios catch sight of; iuscrip- 
tions two thousand years olil,*^ but dcc])cncd 
as time wears tliem. The place is a lal)yrinth 
of carved rocks, a ha|>py valley t'f laughing 
Ihuhlhas, and <jiu'ens ol' Heaven, and stpiat- 
ting r.nddhas, ami hideous hook-nosed gods 
t'f India, '.rimre is a ])ervailing smell of 
iVankincense, and the ringlo ])viest found hero 
ami there in solitary places, moaning his 
1‘itnal, makes the place yet more lonely; 
ami tlirongh (his sfrango scene yon pass 
iliroiigh narrow patlis to the foot <»f the 
<‘()|o;^sal lerraec stt‘ps wliicli mount to the 
;;reat tejnj>Ie itself. The wild l.»irds are 
ilying about tin’s vast echoing ball of Thnldba ; 
(he idols are still bigger, and still uku’o richly 
gilt. In the groat * gallery of five hnndretl 
gotls' all that tam l)o <lonc by art, lal)ovions, 
but ignorant of l>eanty, roaches its climax. 
'Fhe cowled but tonsnrod bonzes come forth 
|o greet ns. lOxcelleiit tea and great choice 
ol' sweetmeats await ns in the refectory. 

“Idle wonders of this Ifangehow Lake 
deserve better descj’i]iti<)Ti than the object 
of those letters will allow me to attem]»f. 
'Tho temple and tojnb of (he I’aitlifnl minister 
of .state, Yo Foi, occiifiy iicre.s of ground and 
thousands of tons of monumental wood, stone, 
and iron. 'Tlie imperial palace njnm the 
lake, with its garden of rock- work and green 
])onds, its largo library of unused boolv.s, 
its dim metal mirrora, richly embroidered 
cn.sbions, and rieketty old chairs, opened to 
ns with great diftieulty, and under the iin- 
mediato pressure of the almiglity dollar. I 
hope some one under less iinpcrativo obliga- 
tion to eschew tlio merely pictnresrjuo, and to 
seek only for facts wiiich may have a practic- 
able bearing, may yet describe thc.se objects. 
iMy favourite eventide occupation wa.s to 
ascend one of these hills, and sit at the 
loot of one of those half-burnt pagodas 
which stand ahont like blasted cypress -trees, 
and look down upon the Ilangeliow'. The 
famous city lies like a map beneath me. Not 
a curl of smoke — not a building iiioro lofty 

^ 'I Ins is ])rob!iljly on ciTor ; Hiiddhisiu has hccii proved 
incontestably to be no older than the date ascribed to it 
n this History. 'Ihesc temples were erected since Anno 
Hotuini. 


lliau the orthodox two-storied jo.'^.a-housc, T 
can see not only public temples, but iilso 
many of those luivato ancestral temj'hs, 
which are to a Chiiio.se gentleman what the 
chancel of his parish elinrch is to an Ihiglisli 
.squire. Little gardens, jierhaps not forty foot 
square, full of weeds, ami rockwork, ami litth*. 
])Ouds; an olilong ]>iivilinn, witli tablets ujiou 
the Nvalks, do.scnj)tive of ilic names and 
aebievementfl of the niice.stov.s, — a kneeling- 
.stool, ill! incemso va.se, caridlc.sfick.s, a brazi<*r 
to burn paper made in imitation of Syccc 

.silver, ami a sacrilicial tub- such is a Cliina- 

man’.s ])rivate cliajx.l. Here ho comes on 
.solemn days, and, tin? ganleii being wooded, 
and all tliing.s painted and r(?newed for the 
occasion, lie prays and sacrifices to hi.s au- 
ecstnr.s, and bursts \^■itll bi.s f‘r>(?ml.s. If the 
(•Innnmnn lias a superstition, tlii.s h it, Hi.s 
Jknldhism i.s a ceremonial to the many, and a 
.specnlative ])hilo.soj)by to the adept, no niorf\ 

“ Air. Fdkins’ object in vi.^iting llio tenqile.s 
of the lake was to hold controvcu'.sy with tlio 
]»ricsts, so I Inul move opportunity of healing 
wliat th(‘y really believe than usually fall.s to 
the lot of travellers who enunot read the l^di 
book.s. They did not feci his argnmeiil.s 
against idolatry. They treat tlieir grote.sqiie 
gods with as much contempt as we do. They 
divide the votaries into throe cla.«.ses. First 
come, the learned men, who perform tins 
ritual, and observe the abstimojce from ani- 
mal food, merely a.s a matter of diseijdine, 
luit ])lace their religion in alisolnto mental 
ab.straction, tending to that jierfection wliieli 
shall fit them to bo absorbed into that some- 
thing which, as tliey say, faith can conceive, 
hut words cannot describe. Secondly come 
tho.se wlio, nnalile to mount to this intollec- 
tnal yearning after pnrilication from all linmau 
sentiiriciits, strive by de.votion to fit tlicni- 
selve.s for the lieaven of the western Buddha, 
wdiere transmigration shall cease, and tliey 
shall for all eternity sit upon a lotiis-tlowor, 
and gaze n])ou Buddha, drawing hap]»iness 
from ills ].)re.senco. Tdiirdly follow^ the vulgar, 
whose devotion can vise no higher than the 
gcii.sn.al ceremonies, who strike tlieir I'orehead.s 
upon the steps of the temples, wdio burn in- 
cense, offer candles made from the tallow-trce, 
and save up their ca.sli for festival ilays. iSo 
far as my experience goes, this elas.s is con- 
lined almost entirely to old women, and tlio 
priests say that their one unvarying aspira- 
tion is that at their next transmigration they 
may become men. 

“ Such is Buddhism hh we sec it in China. 
But this is not all. A (/hinese poet, who 
eight liuiulrod year.s ago built lui ugly 
straight-down in tins bcaiitifnl Indo? of tSce- 
hoo about the same time invented (b.e T'en 
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Gods of Holl, and grafted them upon the 
Buddhist faith to terrify men from crime. 
There is also a rehn-inod sect of Ihiddliists, 
^vho call themselves * Do-uothings,’ and who 
]jlaco the perfection of man in abstaining from 
all worship, all virtue, and all vice. When 
the Jesuit missionaries saw the mitres, the 
tonsure, the incense, the choir, and the statues 
of th(j Queen of J leaven, they exclaimed that 
the devil had been allowed to burlesque tbeir 
religion. We rrotostaiits may almost say 
the same. These reformed Buddhists deduce 
their origin from a teacher who was crucified 
in the province of Shantung some six hundred 
years ago, and they shock the missionaries 
by blaspliemous parallels. T have heard that 
the jircscnt Bishop of Victoria investigated 
this sect, and sent home an account of them, 
hut, for some reason, the statement was siq^- 
])rcssed. 

“Then wc have the ^J^ioisls, or enhivators 
of ]»erfect reason, which is a ]diiloso]»hy 
having also its tomjilcs and its ceremonies. 
VVe have the worshiji id Heaven, Avhich is 
the jn’orogative of the emperor, and we have 
the state religion, the philosopliy of (yoii- 
fiicius, which is but inctajdiysies and ethics. 

“All these may form good subject of dis- 
cussion to lahoriouvsly idle men, but they are 
of very little practical imjiortancc. They arc 
speculations, not superstitions. Tlicy are 
thought over, they arc not felt. TJiey in- 
spire no fanaticism, they eronte no zeal, they 
make no martyrs, tlicy generate no intolcr- 
anc,e. They arc not laiths that men will 
tight for, or die for, or even feel zealous for. 
Your Chinese doctor is a man uf great sub- 
tlety, of great politeness, but of the coldest 
indifference. He is a most paeliydormatous 
beast, BO far as the zeal of the Christian mis- 
sionary is concerned. ‘ Do you believe in 
♦Jesus (Jbrist?* asks the missionary after long 
teaching, patiently heard. ‘ Certainly I do,’ 
coldly answers the hearer. ‘ But 'why do 
you believe? Are you convinced — do you 
feel that wliat I have been saying is true ?’ 
— * I believe it because you say so,’ is the 
polite and liopeless answer. 

“It is this which makes the earnest mis- 
sionary despond. A Chinaman has no super- 
stition. ♦ He has nothing that can be over- 
thrown, and leave a void. He will cliin his 
joss, burn crackers before lie starts on a 
voyage, or light a candle for a partner or a 
useful clerk who may be in dangei\ of death. 
But it’s only hope of ‘good luck,’ or fear of 
‘bad luck,’ The feeling is no deeiier than 
that which in religious and enlightened Kng- 

* The writer furnishes abundant proof that the Biid- 
illiibi is almost as much a slave to siiprrslilion as the 
Urahinius, although ihu'c is less of heart in his religion. 


land causes so many horse -shoes to be nailed 
up to keep out witches, or which makes 
decent housewives, who can read and write, 
separate crossed knives, throw ])iiieho.s of salt 
over their shoulder, and avoid walking under 
a ladder. 

“Clustered upon this hill, within the walls 
of J Iangchow, are temples of all these varied 
forms of paganism, and perhaps within the 
year tlie same idolater has bowed in all of 
tliem. Two lofty green mounds are perliajui 
too large for mere jnivato tombs, ami mark 
the spot of some public hero-wor.shi]> ; but in 
other cases the architi'cture of tlie sacred 
and •|)iiblic cdiliccs is all alike, and you 
cannot distinguish temples from custom- 
houses or mandarin oflices.” 

’riie illustration of Buddhism afforded hy 
the foregoing extract is very romarkaldo. 
Xo modern traveller has i»rohal)ly possessed 
similar opportunities of witnessing the Bud- 
dhist religion in its full practleal oxhil>itioii 
as the writer, and it affords a singular and 
striking exhibition of what Buddhism is 
where its power is unehccked. 

Another religion of I lindoostan is that of tlui 
Jains. Dr. Cooke Taylor ealls their religion a 
1.»raiich of Brahininism; it miglit with imue 
propriety be termed a hraneh of Biiddhisin. 
In most of their doctrines these two religious 
agree, and in very many of their jH’actices. 
Vet tlio Jains adojit and miillijdy tJie Hindoo 
gods, ’riicy, however, regard all the goils 
of Hindooism — even the dim major a — as in- 
ferior to certain saints of their own, ^^Jlom 
they call Tirtankcras, of whom there me 
seventy-two.* They erect tem|ilos, and 
have colossal images of their Tirtaiikeras 
placed in them, also marble idtarB, and like- 
nesses of their saints above them in relief. 

There is one peculiarity which etrikos Eu- 
ropeans, and i»articularly Bomaii Catholic 
lOiiropcans, — the practice of auricular con- 
fession. This prevailed in ancient Babylon, 
like all, or nearly all, the chief superstitions 
of heathen nations. The Tartars are reju e- 
sented as using the eoi ‘cssional ])y Hiimhuldt, 
and the IMexieans hy Prescott. Humboldt 
did not seem to he aware that the Tartars 
whom he rej»rescnts thus w’crc of the sect of 
the Jains ; some of them were ])rohably Bud- 
dlii.sts, or professing a mixture of Jainism 
and Buddhism. Dr. Stevenson, of Bimihay, 
ha.s pn’ovcd that the Jains extensively ado]>t 
this exercise. Dr. Cooke Taylor represents 
them as having no priests; Mr. Elphinstone, 
on the contrary, describes theif religious 
leaders hy that name. There are no bloody 

* Dr. Cooke Taylor irprcsojits tliiMn as twcMly-fonr, 
bill this is an trior; there are tlircc sets of Tiilaiikersis, 
each Iwculy-four iu number. 
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fc-nerificos ainon^ tlieiii, but I>loo<llo.s.s oflovings 
arc presented to tlioir saints, and to the 
gods of the Hindoo l^^nt]leon, hy oflicials 
saercdly set apart for sueli purposes. They 
are as luueli priests us tlioso of the Hindoo 
religion. 

'riie .lalns’ religion originated about the 
^sixth eentury of our era. It attained (he 
acme of its elevation and inlluence in the 
twelfth, and, after maintaining its })Ositi()n for 
about GUO liiindred and titty years, rapidly 
declined. Their chief scats of ]K»wer are in 
the west of India. 'I'he.y are mucli addicted 
to eommereial pursuits and banking. Several 
very rich hankers arc numbered among them. 
The nrahmins persoentod them, as they did 
the liiiddliists, and with similar success; in- 
deed, with the exception of the Moham- 
mediiiis, the followers of Urahma are the 
most bigoted and persecuting of any sect in 
India. 

Jhaliminisni, liiiddbisin, and Jainism, arc 
represented as religions of Hindoo origin, but 
(►ther systems wliicli Inive existence in India 
are generally described as of foroign origin. ; 
Ihiddhism and Jainism certainly originated 
in Hindoostan, but llrahminism, in its ancient 
and peculiar characteristics, was known in 
IVrsia'^ In times as remote as any of wliich 
we have an account in Hindoo Ijistory. 

«.»lieI)orisni was jni[)ort<'d into lliiuloostan 
frum Ihn’sia, of wliicli country it is supposed 
to have heen the most ancient form of reli- 
gion. Its votaries arc known in India hy 
the name of Parsecs. Those ])eo]>lc arc scat- 
tered through vai’iouH parts of India, and are 
few in inimher as compared with the other 
sects. The object of their adoration is the 
sun, and tire as sn[)poscd tt) come from tliat 
ttonreo. Their prophet is Zoroaster. The 
origin of tire -worship is llahy Ionian ; it is 
another stream of idolatry from tlio groat 
source. 

The Uliehors trace their doctriuos to Ma- 
lok tiheber” (the mighty king); and lie is 
undoubtedly identical with Nimrod, the first 
who licgaii to be iniglity ((ilicher), and the 
first Aloiech, or king. The title which De- 
rosus, the Chaldean historian, gives to Nim- 
rod is Al-orus (the god of tire). During the 
lifetime of Nimrod ho assumed to he tlie Pol- 
kon,| or priest, of the sun, or priest of Baa). 
Piro heing the representation of tlie sun, it was 
also worshipped as emanating from the one 
god, which the sun w^as then considered to be. 
When l^aumuz, the son of Nimrod, was 
do lied, Nimrod liimself was made a god. 
llio story of Phaeton driving the chariot of 
the sun, and the consoipiont catastrophe, is 

* Sir Joliii Alalcohn. 
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hut the story of Taumuz, his sudden death, 
and tlic temporary cessation of the worship 
of the sun and the lieavcnly bodies. Zoro- 
aster was Taumiiz — the word being originally 
Zero-aslita, the seed of tlie woman, referring 
to the promise in Eden. Tlie Zoroaster who 
lived in tJic time of Darins llystaspes must 
not he confounded with the primitive Zoro- 
aster.* 

The author of the Moral Identify of Rome 
and Babylon thus writes on this subject : — 
“Tlie identity of Bacchus ami Zoroaster is 
easily proved. The very ejuthet l;\viisporua 
bestowed on Bacchus in tlie Orphic Hymns 
(Hymn xliv. 1) goes far to establish that 
identity. When the primeval promise of 
Eden began to be forgotten, tlie meaning of 
the name Zero-aalita was lost to all wlio knew 
only the exoteric doctrine of paganism ; ami 
as a^liUi signified tlie ‘fire’ in Chaldee aa 
well as ‘ the woman,’ and the rites of Tauuiuz 
had much to do wltli firc-W'orsliip, Zero -ash ta 
came to be rendered ‘the seed of fire,’ and 
lienee the epithet ‘ Pyrisporus,’ or Igiiigcna, 
‘lire -born,’ as ap}»lied to Baecliiis. From this 
misunderstandi ug of the meaning of tlie name 
Zero-ashta came the whole story about the 
unborn infant Bacclius having been reBCUcil 
from the flames that consumed his mother 
8cmelo, when Jupiter came in his glory to 
visit liev. Now there was another name hy 
which Zoroaster was known, which is not a 
little instructive, and tliat is Zoro-ades, or 
‘ the only seed.’ The ancient pagans, while 
they recognised su[)remely one only Hod, 
knew also that there was one only on 
whom the liopes of the world depended. In 
almost all nations not only was a great god 
known under tlie name of Zero or Zer, ‘ the 
seed,’ and a great goddess iiiulcr tlie name of 
Ashta or Isha, ‘the woman,’ but tlio great 
god Zero is fref|uoiitly cliaractcrisod by some 
c])itliet tliat implies that he is the ‘only one.’ 
Now what can account for such names and 
epithets? Genesis iii. lo, can account for 
them; nothing else can. ‘Ldio name Zoro- 
ades also strikingly illustrates tlie saying of 
Paul — ‘ He saith not. And to seeds, aa of 
inanv ; hut as of one. And to thy seed, which 
is CiirUt: ” 

III Persia, and portions of Central Asia, 
Aftghanistan, and Thibet, the worship 2 >crs of 
lire are scattered as a persecuted sect. Those 
who hear the crescent as their ensign jiuraue 
witli vindictive sword those whose ensign 
and idol are the sun. ^Iho Aloliammcdaiis 
seem to liavc heen raised up in the retributivo 
providence of God to execute his wrath upon 
nil forms of idolatry, and the votaries of fire 
have not heen S 2 >arcd. 

* ^Vilson’s Parst/e {). 308. 
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Tho Piiriieos liolcl tenaciously by tlioir 
creed and deity — 

** As the suutlower turns to her goil when lu; sds 
Tlie same Jook whirli she gave whea he rose.** 

Ainoii!^^ the Parsee.s of India are many 
noalthy men, as merchants and bankers. As 
a class, thijy are much superior to the other 
natives, and are more loyal and faithful. 

Tho Sikhs are couliiied to tho Pnnjanh ; 
their religion Is modern, and is a mixture of 
j\[ohiiiiiino(lanism and Hrahminism. Tlio Sikh 
people hate both, and are ever ready to arm 
against tho Hindoos and JMuliammodans, 
whose ascendancy they dread mneli more j 
than that of the liritisli. I’efore the compiest 
of the Pniijiiub, the Sikli country was go- 
verned by a soi't of theocracy. The nation 
was the Khalsa, or church. maharajah 

was head over both, ^.rhe Alaharajah Dhuleep 
Singh is now in England ; and since tlie c<>n- 
(piest of Ills territory for crinioa in which he 
liad 110 part, ho has been a loyal British sub- 
ject, as also ho is an aceoinj)]is]R*d gentleman 
mid sincere (Jhristian. l)r. Sir William Logan 
is tho agent of the East fiidia Company to 
whose care in this conutiy the maharajah is 
coiinniUcd, and who participates in tliose en- 
liglitoncd principles wliich his illustrious and 
imiiahlo charge has liapjiily cs[)Oused. 

Sucli arc tlio lioathen systems of India. A 
writer in a recent number of JllaakwooiV s 
Magazine remarks-- Polytheism, and its 
never-failing attendant, idolatry, which in 
modern times disappeared so muck from the j 
face of the earth, still exist iii iiristino vigour j 
in the Indian peninsula.’' Unha}>pily there 
are largo portions of the far^e of the earth 
where polytheism and idolatry still ]>revall ; 
hut tho o|)inion is a just one, that it is in tlie 
Indian peninsula that both polytheism and 
idolatry prevail in pristine force, ilowever 
erroneous the. doctrine may be that tlio wor- 
sliip of iilols necessarily attends polytheism, 
it is a sequence so general as to justify 
the inference that wliere tho one prevails tho 
other will probably exist. The same writer 
jnstly observes tliat had the Jewish people, in 
the days of monotheistic orthodoxy, known 
the idolatry of India, their projdiots wonhl 
liave uttered still more terrilde anathemas 
against it than they uttered against tlie 
systems of surrounding nations. “The low- 
lands of Tyre and Pliilistia might bow to the 
false gods of Dagon ; the* banks of Ahana and 
Pharpar, and tho groves of the Orontea, 
might be gay with the licentious rites of 
Ashtaroth; memories of the gods of Egypt 
stood recorded in the Pentateuch ; and in 
the (lark hours of the captivity the Hebrews 
looked with heightened hatred upon the 


nobler symbol -worshij) of Assyria; but not 
Assyria and Iggypt combined w’Oidd have 
eqiiallial that slupondous d(?velopmcnt of 
paganism and idulatry which still exis(s as a 
spectacle for man’s luimiliatioii in India.” 
It is, however, some relief to this picture 
that tho progressive character of Hindoo ido- 
latry seems to have ceased. The doctrine of 
dcvelupmcnl, so great a favourite with the 
doctors of the Christian Churcli when desirous 
to defend or eommend some favourite heresy, 
was a prevalent one among the ministers ot 
Indian idolatries. Tho systcins accordingly 
went on developing themselves, until tho 
cumbrous structures of etliics and devotion, 
raised by the adventurous casuists and tlico- 
risls, became loo poJideruus to bear hir- 
ther accumulation. '.riiero are few now 
temples erecting for any the systems ol 
idolatry in India ; and the existing tem- 
|»le.s, of wliatovor style — whetber the rock 
t(niiplerf of tlm ghauts, or the lofty domed 
topes of Ceylon, dedicated to Ihuldlia, m* 
the “tall cdliptical tein]>les of Orissa,” lln.^ 
glory of Juggernaut— are barely ]iresc:rved 
in repair. No new accessions of gods or 
shrines seem to be now made ; and there is 
in this a sign strikingly indicative lliat tho 
idolatry of India has reached its culminating 
point, and that the depraved imagination oi' 
its 2>eopItf lias reached the exteJit of its crea- 
tive jKiwer in the departiniuit of jadytlieistic. 
idolatry. Indeed, the land is covered with 
temples: in Conjoveram alone there arc one 
hundred and twenty -five edifice's devoted 
to idols, of which the Imrrid god Siva lias 
one hiiudred and (fight. 

Long since tlicrc seemed to bo a cessation 
of jirogrcss in the invention of gods and 
erection of tcinj»los, there yet continued a 
minor activity of tlic imagination in devis- 
ing reiircscntations of the previously recog- 
nised deities. The makers of idols wei’o 
numerous; in all tlie cities and village's the 
craftsmen might be seen idol-making. 
manufacture was as varied as extensive. Cods 
for an English halfpenny or an Indian ru])ei; 
could be obtained, according to (be quality 
of tho image ; but if the idols ohtaiiie<l (rouse - 
cralioii, then the price was ratlier aca^ording 
to the quality of the god. Ccmsccrated, ami 
even unconsecrated idols, were jiurehased by 
the rich at a great cost. The coii 8 e(.*.rution, 
aa to its costliness, depends upon the }>o]»n- 
lavity of the deity, wliich generally involvc's 
a greater number of texts, prayers, and cere- 
monies in proportion ns the god has a gi eat 
I reimtatiun. The idol finally, in most cases, 
receives a sort of baptism in the Canges, and 
hocomes a jiropor lionseliold god. Deities of 
this sort, made of gold and silver, executed 
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in a superior manner, and riclily decorated 
with precious stones, are to be found iji the 
lioiisos of the wealthy. It is observable, 
Ii<)\vcvcr, that the progressive character of 
this god-mauutacturc, whicli produced xsuch 
countless varieties of represeutation.s, lias 
received a olicck. The carving, Bcnlpturo, 
and architecture of Hindoo, Jain, Buddhist, 
and (jiheber, have to a groat extent lost their 
originality,— nor is there the same inclination 
to bestow large sums on bousoliold images. It 
is inipo.ssiUe not to regard this fact as liojicfnl, 
ill forming an opinion of the ])rospocts of the 
lieathen riJigions of India. 

In all the [lagan snpcr.stltion.s of llic jienin- 
sula the doctrines of ponnnee, as an expiation 
of sin, and of self-torture, for tlio piii'posc of 
raising human nature to tluj divine, arc lield. 
'To such an extent is tin's carried, that, wliether 
Buddhist, .Fain, or Brahmin, all hope to rise 
to a god-like existence liereafter, by making 
their existence, for the most part, miserahle 
heic. A clergyman well acquainted with 
India de.scril)es this process as loading to the 
I'ollowin.g nhsiird and degrading exhiintions : 
— ‘‘Some wore inferred, others, with the head 
downwaials, tlie legs, from the kuce.s, remain- 
ing above ground ; .some sat on iron spikes; 
otlnu's performed the penance of the five fires, 
being seated in the midst of four, wliile the 
Imrniiig sun poured its rays the naked 
liead.” 

;\nothcr feature common to the heathenism 
of I ndia in li<*,entiou8ncss. The doctrines of 
Ihiddha, as ^irofessed hy Buddhists yiroper 
and hy »faiiis, are adverse to this, but so also 
are the doclrinea of pure llrahminism. The 
practice over all India, and under all its 
sujierstitions, is, however, at variance with 
the bettor ethics of the religious theories 
which are professed. Varioms siijiers tit ions 
reasons arc found for a licentiousness the 
moi^t ahomi liable ; whatever the moral philo- 
»oj)hy pervading the creeds, the low charac- 
ter of the deities degrades the w^orshippers 
and the worsliip, and inspires iinjmiity. In 
Bruce's Sights and Scenes 'in the East, a de- 
scription is given of the voluptuous dances 
before the idol of the goildess Durga, sucli as 
might to silence the European apologists for 
the innocent superstitions of the Ea.st." In 
the hills, among the Khonds, intoxication i.s 
indulged as a stimulus to lasciviousness, which 
is supposed to be accej)tablo to the ‘‘earth 
goddess," who bears various names. 

Among the false religions of India, Mo- 
liainmedanisni holds a prominent place — 
not so much from the numerical ]jroportion 
of its votaries, as from their relative power. 

* The Land of the Fedas^ by tlie Rev. V. Per- 
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In another publication'*^ the author of tills 
History gave a summary of the history and 
religion of Mohammed, so concise and com- 
plete as to suit tins account of the religions 
of India. 

Mohammedanism is summed up in this 
sentence — “ There is one God, and Mo- 
liammed is his prophet," JOarly in the 
seventh century an Arabian enthusiast con- 
ceived the idea of a reformation among his 
])agau countrymen. It ap 2 >ears that be was 
moved by patriotic and conscientious motives. 
In his impiirios and rcilections lie became 
tolerably acquainted witli the (Jliristiaii and 
JoAvish .'^cri[»turos, the inspiration of wdiich 
ho did not fully recognise, or formed only 
vague uotiuirs of its nature and cliaracter. 
To the Jews he took an aversion on account 
of their voualit}', intolerance, atud jirido of 
race. The Christians diil not exemplify their 
religion any better than tlio Jens did theirs; 
and as he became estranged from the idolatry 
of bis fathers, he was increasingly shocked 
l»y the idolatry of the Christians, and con- 
(diided that theirs could not be the ultimate 
tViitb of the servants of God in this world. 
Thus reasoning, lie booamo a.s zealous to 
overtlirow the idolatry of the Cliristiaii altara 
as that of the pngaii, which once he served 
and Jinding sonic to sympathise with him ii. 
his \ie\vs of the simplicity of worship and 
the unity of Goil, he conceived the idea of a 
great roformation. iSo ]»lain did the amount 
of truth lie had gathered appear to him, that 
he Could not bediove in any sincere resistance 
to it; and reasoning like other bigots before 
and since, tliat be who opposed truth opjioged 
God, and ought to be punished, the doctrine 
of force became an essential part of Ins 
system. He soon found obstacles from j)agans, 
Jetvs, and Christians, not to be surmounted 
witliout address, and he resorted to j>olicy 
and pious frauds akin to such as he jjcrceived 
to he so auccossfiil in the hands of pagan and 
Cliri.slian ju-iests, and Jewish rabhis. Hero 
the laithfiil historian becomes baffled in liin 
aUom}>ts to discover where sincerity ends 
and imposture begins, and where the strong 
man’s mental vision becomes itself doi-anged 
in the tumults of his imaginations, his pro- 
jects, and his suffering.?. And ns success 
crow'ucd his deeds and misdeeds, his sincere 
iconoelasm, love of justice, and earnest pro- 
mulgation of finulnmontal religious truth, 
become more inextricably mingled w’ith signs 
of mental aberration, all -devouring ambition, 
and cunning imposture. 

* Nolan’s lllnsfraled Ifistory of the IFar agarnat 
jRifSsia. London; J. S. Virtno, City Rond nnd Ivy 
Lane. Dedicated by permission to Hia Royal lligbiicsa 
the Dnka of Cambridge. 
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It is tlie habit of writers to treat of the 
life of Mohammed with as much of the odium 
fUeolo<jic\m\ as would scasou the keenest 
ecclesiastical controversy ; and he ia praised, 
and the Koran, which lie professed to give 
by inspiration, is lauded as a literary and 
ethical miracle, or lie is denounced as an un- 
mitigated impostor* and his book as a farago 
of nonsense and fraud. The hook, however, 
was very much in character with the man — 
with a man of strong mind, of ambitions 
enterprise — a religious reformer in a dark 
age, ignorant of the Gospel, willing to do a 
supposed good by deceptive means, feigning 
an insjiiration ho did not feel, and fancying 
an inspiration that was not real. Thus con- 
stituted and actuated, he propounded, as the 
book of a propbet, that which was only the 
dream or the device of a fanatic. It is likely 
that Jewish and Christian aid were afforded 
liim in its composition, and that aid none of 
the best. lie succeeded among an imagina- 
tive people by the overwhelming force of his 
imagination, among a simple people by the 
amazing directness of bis object, among a 
brave people by his unexampled intrepidity, 
amongst a roving people liy his ])assiou for 
adventure, and in a superstitious ami ignorant 
age by the display of superior knowledge 
and more sacred pretensions than other men, 
and ^^^thal by a deep sympathy with the 
current prejudices of his race and of huma- 
nity. Ho taught that Moses \vas a prophet, 
the forerunner of Christ, and Christ a pro- 
idict, the forerunner of himself; he supposed, 
or affected to believe, tliat lie Avas the pro- 
mised Comforter — the Parade to foretold by 
Christ as tlio teacher of all things, and tlie 
consnminator of divine revelation. 

The ecclesiastical S 3 ^stem of IMohammed is 
simple. Other religions are tolerated, this is 
esUi Wished. It is a religion without a priest- 
hood; no sacrifices bleed Avitliin its temples, 
and no altos are reared. Its ministers are 
rulers aiul doctors ; they govern the faithful 
according to the Koran, offer devotions, and 
instruct. Within the mosque all believers 
may pray, even aloud, but only believers 
must enter. To j)roselyte to the true faith is 
a virtue, if disdain for the iididel does not 
operate as a bar to the effort. To abandon 
the true faith is sacrilege, and its penalty 
death. Even the proselyte who apostatizes 
dies. . 

The social condition of the peo])le who 
]»rofc83 it is formed . by their religion and 
their political institutions, as, indeed, is the 
case with all nations, whatever their creed. 

The Mohammedans of India differ very 
much from their brethren inWeatern and 
Northern Asia, as avcII as from those in 
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Europe and Africa. Everywhere else, oxcejd 
so far as sectarian differences divide, the fea- 
tures of Mohammedan faith and character 
possess a clear identity ; in India they are so 
modified by caste, and hy the heathenism 
which holds so tenaciously its ])oaition, tlmt 
Tndo-Mohamnicdanism has a distinctive cha- 
racter. The various inroads of the Projdiet’s 
followers wore hjllowcd h^' extensive effin g s 
at proselytism ; force, guile, and golil, were 
all freely used to bring over the heathen to 
Islam ; and all were so far successful, that 
multitudes joined, bearing into their new 
cirdc of religious fellowship the love, and, ns 
far as possilde, the ]>ractico of their old super- 
stitions. The result has been that while the 
-IMohammedan and heathen ])opulationH hate 
one another, and the monotlieism of the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet is rigid and nneompro- 
mising, tliey A’ct adopt castes and customs 
that arc Jlrahminieal, and which give to the 
social life of the Indo-Mohammedans pecu- 
liarities of character vcr\^ dissimilar from 
those of tlicir fellow-disciplcs else where. 
The Patans and Aff'ghans retain the simpler 
and sterner service of the old faith, but iii 
Bouthcrn llindoostan so strong a leaven of 
pagan custom has insinuated itself into the 
social life of Mohammedans, that but for their 
pure theism the}" might be mistaken for 
Hindoos. The festivals of Mohammedan 
India strikingly illustrate this; no Turk, or 
even Affghan, would take ])avt in scenes of 
such levity. Even fasts and solemnities (so- 
called) assume mitcli of the wild and exube- 
rant gaiety wliieh characterisca the festivals 
of the Hindoos. Processions, garlands, pyro- 
technic disjdays, Ac., mark these occasions. 
The boat processions on the Ganges by night 
are scenes of remarkable beauty and bois- 
terous mirth. On these occasions rafts arc 
towed along, benving fantastic palaces, towers, 
]>agoda8, trium 2 >hal arches, all Imng Avith 
brilliant lamps, while rockets shoot up in 
glittering flight, and the rufllod Avaters gleam 
in the broken refleetions (/f the many-coloured 
lamps and artificial fires. The Hindoos 
crowd the river’s bank, utter their joyous 
acclamations, beat their rude drums, and 
express tlieir excited symi>athy.^ It is tlie 
jAolitical action, *and Avhat they deem cere- 
monial uncleaiinesB of the Islamites, that 
excite in the high caste Hindoos repugnance 
to Mohammedans. Where the latter, h}*^ 
conformity to caste, and adoiAtioh of Hindoo 
customs, relax their antipathies to Iliiidooism, 
CA’en the Brahmins give a certain countenance 
to their religions rites, especially their festivals. 
Whatever of their general character the Mo- 
hammedans of India haA'c lost, Shey retain the 
* Missionary repoits^ 
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fierce iutoleraucc wliicli they everywhere 
else exhibit, and the desire to attain power as 
a religious duty, by means no matter how 
yepulsive and sanguinary. Tyrants every- 
where, they are in India as despotic as the 
genius of their creed might bo supposed to 
make them, and their history on every stage 
oxhi]»its them. 

Besides heathens and Moliamnicdaiia, there 
are Jews in India. The ]kni- Israel consti- 
tute an interesting class. They are a rem- 
nant of the ten tribes carried away in the 
great and final cai)tivity. They arc, how- 
ever, too inconsiderable in number or inllu- 
cncc to require notice at any length in this 
place. 

Tli(*r (3 arc (fiiristians of various oriental 
sects among the j)Opulation of the peninsula. | 
^lost of til esc hold opinions ohseured hy 
sujierstitioii. There are Armenian, Copt, 
and Syrian Christians. The last-named are 
most uumcrous, and allege themselves to ho 
disciples of St. Thomas tlic apostle. 

Tiiore arc many Uornan Catholics among 
tlie natives, in tlie portions of the country 
whore the Portuguese and French settled. 
Tile Jesuits of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries put forth extraordinary efibrts to 
make proselytes. IMany of their modes of 
ju’ocedure were most jiraiseworthy ; they 
studied the languages of the i>eople with 
indefatigable indusiry, and cxposetl them- 
selves fearlessly to the clliuate, and to every 
hardship iicei^ssary to their great task. Sonic 
of tlieir proceedings cannot be too much cen- 
sured. 'flioy protended to be Brahmins of 
the highest caste, having in their own coun- 
try enjoyed the roligir>n of the Vedas. They 
accordingly assumed the dress and modes of 
living of the “ Siiniussi,” the most perfect 
order of the Brahmins in those days, and 
united with them in ceremonies which no 
enlightened and honest conscicuco could 
allow its possessor to participate. Where 
guile failed, force resorted to, and the 
history of tlio inquisition at Oroa is as hor- 
rible as that of Juggernaut at Orissa, — at all 
events, wlien we recollect that the cruel and 
sanguinary deeds done in connection with 
the former were in the name of the all-mer- 
ciful Saviour. The native Roman Catholic 
population, except at I*ondichoiry, where 
they are under the instruction of cnliglitcncd 
French priests, is as degraded ns that of the 
iMohnmmedaus and heathens. The Portu- 
guese erected many fine churches, the ruins of 
remain. At Goa, Bassein, Chanl, 
and ‘ nrnrTTtr"^ ninr''" extensive ruins of 
this description exfif. Dr. Taylor affirms 
that sucli remains at Bassein are comparable 
to those of Pompeii. 
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The early Protestant missionaries do not 
appear to have been very successful, but tney 
refrained from all deceptive methods, such as 
the Jesuits adopteil to make proselytes. *1 he 
Dutch, however, although they avoided the 
aifectation of sympathy with the Brahmins, 
wliieh the Jesuits assumed, yet, like them, 
the)'^ resorted to persecution, but of a much 
milder form. Bribery, however, they prac- 
tised in common with the Jesuits, refusing 
all civil offices, however unimportant, to 
natives, unless they submitted to baptism. 
Numbers com] died, and made an ostensible 
profession of Cliristianity for the advantages 
which they derived, hut fell away as soon as 
these temporal heiicfils W'cre withdrawn. A 
wTiter, wlio imparts his owm religious pre- 
judices into his relation of the missionary 
history of India, remarks wltlP an air of 
triumph — ‘‘ The descendants of the Jesuit 
and Presl>yterian converts have long since 
disap})eared from the land, and are only 
remembered in musty ecclesiastical records.” * 
To wliatcvcr extent this may he true of the 
deseendaiits of the proselytes made hy the 
Dutch, it is not correct as to those made hy 
tlie Jesuits, wlioge numbers arc still consider- 
able. 

The first Protestant missionary w'as sent 
to India in 1705, under the auspices of the 
King of ])omnark. He established liimself 
at Tranqncbar, then a Danish settlement, 
where ho founded a church and school, anti 
laboured with assiduity and zeal, which w^ere 
attended with partial success. f^elnvartz, 
and other like-minded men, umler the aus- 
pices of Denmark, preached the gospel in 
India, and promoted Oliristian education, 
with graduiilly-incveasing advantage, during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. At 
the close of that period, Kiemandev was em- 
ployed by the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowletlge. He established a scliool at 
Cuddapore, in the presidency of Ma<lras, and 
laboured there for eight years, with some 
fruits attending his mini.stry ; hut found that, 
at every step, caste was the grand obstruction 
to the gospel. In 1758, ho proceeded to 
Calcutta, and organised there more ellicient 
means of conducting his enterprise. In 
1770 he erected a church, and soon had 
several Inmdrcd native chiUlren, and some 
adults, in attendance. Tow^ards the close of 
the century, William Carey, a native of 
Northamptonshire, a baptist minister, pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, wlicro he attempted to 
preach the gospel and establish schools j hut 
so fierce w^as the opposition of the East India 
Company to him, that he w^as oldiged to take 
refuge in »Scrampore, under the protection of 
♦ Capper, p. 442. 

I 
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DenmarK — tlio governuioiit of tliat country 
was thou more favourable tban that of Eng- 
land to religious efforts for the euligliten- 
iiieut of the licatlicii, and Mr. (Jarey received 
j)rotcction, eiicouragemont, and .su])])ort. JMr. 
Carey being a man of most determined will, 
and believing tJiat he Avas in tin? path of duty, 
persevered in his elforts to do good to the 
natives, and to conquer the opposition of tlie 
East India Company. His educational efforts 
at Hcrainpoi'o Avore very successful, and he 
was so upliold hy the religious community in 
Ihigland, that the comymny became partly 
asbamed and partly afraid in eonnection witli 
llicir hostility to missions. i\lr. Carey be- 
came? even an inlhiential man at (Calcutta, for 
the gifted Manpiis of Wellesley Avas so sen- 
sible of liis moral wortli, knowhulgo of India, 
remarkable goixl sense, and e-\lensive ae- 
quirenients^ that lie ap[)oiutcd the invini*ible 
missionary to a profossursliip in tlic College 
of Fort \Villiam. 

At this juncture, the i^^ast India Company 
siqjported the Hindoo idolatry ly public 
grants of money, and in every conceivable 
Avay trimmed to the Uraliniliis. EA\m in tlio 
educational institutions of tluJ (Numpany there 
seemed a greater desire to foster the religion 
of the Hindoos than of (Jlirist : ]ia])pily, such 
a syurit has ])assed aAvay from (hat liody, but 
it was long and obstinately fostered, and, at 
tiio period Avhen the Seranqiorc mission 
began its AA’ork, and for long after, remained 
ill full force. In the year 17it:h the reiiCANal 
of tlie company's cliarter came before the 
Houses of Parliament, and a formidable oppo- 
sition to the religious policy of that liodywas 
organised. Mr. Wilherfurce, although Ligot- 
edly hostile to the reyioal of the coijioration 
and test acts, was a strenuous frioml to the 
hayitist missions, and to all cA'angclical efforts 
among the heathen. He sncceedod in y*assing 
a series of rosolulions, tliat missionaries and 
schoolniasters should he provido<l for tlio 
Christian instruction of the natives of India. 
The resolutions Avei o, liOAve\'er, iinyu-acticahlc. 
They Averc not cordially supyiortcd hy the 
religious juiblic of England, nor hy the 
“ voluntary missionary Bocieties. All y?cr- 
Hons Avho had an extensive acquaintance with 
India, declared tliat Buch mca.-iures went 
too fast and too far,” and aaouM, if practically 
attcmyited, excite opposition on the y)art of 
the natives of a formidahlc character, esjAO- 
cially as the agents of Roman. Catholic 
yioAvers Avould not fail 'to rejjresent the move- 
ment to the natives in tJie light of a forcible 
interference witli their religion. These vieA^^s, 
the want of unanimous snyiport on the part of 
the friends of missions, and the remonstrances 
of the company, caused the government to 
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hesitate in adopting such a policy, and the 
resolutions remained in ahcyanco. It Ava.s 
generally believed that the government 
yielded to the iniluence of Mr. \\‘iiberfovoe 
in the Commons, hut never intended to act 
upon Ids vicAvs. It soon became known in 
India that tlio. resolutions of AVilherfurce 
Averc not to he carried out, ami a renewed 
and tierce pi?rsoeution against the Sorampfire 
mission AA*as the result. Its tracts Avero 
called in and hiirnt hy order of the govei iior 
in council, avIio also |)rohihited the juiiiting^ 
of any hooks wliatcA'cr in tlie Dani.sli setllo- 
ments hy EngliBli subjects. The Rritisli 
Cliri.^tiau missionaries Avere not undo'stood 
hy lln^ governor or eouucil : and tlic} might 
as AA'oll have sought to ]»roliil»it by Ijiw tbe 
bloAving of the monsoons. The Heram|iore 
mission took no lioed to the interdicts cd’ tlie 
anti-gos])el confederacy at Calcutta, and the 
foAV Chrir^tiau ministers in tliat «‘i(y pursued 
their labours Avitli unabated zeal. ^J'he g;()- 
veriior and council boeame enraged at this 
olestinacy, and yu’ohibited all pr(?acliing to the 
natives, and the issuing of all books or tracts 
having a tendency to make ])roselytes t«; tbe 
Christian leligion. d’he conduct of tbe 
government Avas mere licTitfing a club of 
atheists, than a council of men ju'ofessing to be 
(dirihtians. d’lio yicrson then ]»residiiig ever 
the councils of India AA'as Lor<l i\linte». Ih* 
Avas not only the hitter enemy '‘f the exten- 
sion of the Christian religion by even llie 
ino.st fair, liononrablo, and ])olitl«.^ means, but 
he AA'as the patron of Hindoo “ laws, litera- 
ture, and religion.” He Avas a laid [lolitician, 
and a AA'orse CJiristian. As (lovil-worsbiyi is 
a part of the religiuii of Imlia, it is no exag- 
geration to say that the noble lorfl would have 
]>alronised tlio Avorsbiyjof the«lcvil to yjromnlo 
Ids ill-conceived yioliey. The governinont at 
home Avas not, how'evor, much more honest, 
earnest, or enlightened on religious subjects 
than his lordship : he, on the AvJiole, very 
fairly represented them. 

In the 8erain])ore mission Avas re- 

inforced by a fresh a /..cssioii of misBi«;mirics ; 
money, printing-presses, ami Aarions other 
instriiinentality of usefulness Averc liborallv 
sent to it from England, and tlio edicts of the 
governor-general and his conncil jirodueed 
no more effect upon its plans and juirposes 
than upon the Asaters of the Indian Ocean. 
I'he good AA'ork went on, and the moral intlii- 
ence of the frieiuLs of the missionaries in 
England became too powerful for the g<>vern- 
nient. In ^HVo, the comsent of parliainent 
AA^as obtained for ccoJcsiastical establishments 
according to the English and Scottish clnirclies. 
In the rcigii of William III. promise had been 
made that chaplains should bo provided, and 
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tlijit tlM\v sliould bo instructed in the lan- 
Lfuagos o! the peo|)lo, in order to facilitate 
thoir nsoftilncsa. The governincnt in 18DI 
v’lis only returning to the princi|)le8 e.spouscd 
a century and a quarter before by the hero of 
the revolution. 

The iirat bisliop of the (.'hurch of JOngland 
who was appointed in virtue of the new order 
of things was Dr. Middleton. At the close of 
1811, he acce])ted all Tndia as his diocese. 
On his arrival there he found tiftcen chap- 
lains in llcugal, twelve in the presidency of 
Madras, anel live in tluit of Jlomhay. He 
immediately a]q)ointod aji archdeacon for 
each presidency, and increased the number 
nf clergy mei^ in them all. lie patronised 
I lie Society for promoting Cliristian Know- 
ledge, and that for the Propagation of the 
t Jospcl. Under his anspicos a mission college 
was founded in (.\dentta. He died on tlie 
Sth of dnly, l82li, having laid tlie foundation 
for tiic modern ej>i.sco])al church of British 
I ndia. 

It was not difticidt to find a suitable suc- 
cessor to Dr. IMiddletoii, allliough many at 
I lie time believtMl it inij)ossible. Eminently 
i|nalilie(l men aboiuidod in faighiud then, as 
now, for any eiit(‘r]»riso ; and ju’ovidcd there 
were imj^artiality in their selection, there conJd 
be no (lifih.mlty in obtaining such. The choice 
fell n])on the amiable and gifted Ileber, who 
arrived in Oalentta in October, 182d. In 
1 82 1 he ju’ueecded thence on a tour of inspee- 
liou through Ihe upper ])rovinces, returning 
by Bombay, Ceylon, and Madras. ^These 
journeys were of much imj)Oi’taucc to the 
religious interests of India, as iiifurniation 
^^ a;s ol.itaincd by whioli subsequent religious 
oj)eratioiis were guided. On April 2, 1820, 
while heated, this remarkaldo man took a 
cold bath, by which l)is life was suddeuly 
terminated. lli>s genius, piety, and useful- 
ness will ever be cherished in the memory of 
Ills country and the church of God. 

Ileber was succeeded by Dr. ^rurncr, who 
arrived at Calcutta in 1820, and died the 
year following. On the 7th of A])ril, Dr. 
Daniel Wilson, rector of Islington, was aj)- 
pointed Bishoj) of Calcutta, and reached the 
sphere of Ids labours early in October follow- 
ing. He had been a man of great po])ularity 
and usefulueas as a |)aroehial minister, and 
the promise which was thus excited as to his 
activity and zeal in India was fultilled ; lie 
lahouved for many years, visiting nearly 
every part of India, and, by his example and 
wisdom, stimulating and directing the zeal, 
not only of the ministers of his own church, 
but of the various other evangelical couimii- 
iiitics, by all of wdioiu he was respected and 
loved. If Dr. Wilson lays down his labours 


from ill health, he ivill, it is alleged, be suc- 
ceeded by his eon, who has also hold the 
rectory of Islington since Ids father’s promo- 
tion to the l)isho]U’ic of (Calcutta. 

When the East Imlia Coini>aiiy’s charter 
was altered in I80-I-, it was arranged that two 
additional bislio^is should be appointed, one 
f(jr Madras and one for Bombay. Dr. Corrie, 
the archdeacon of i\ladras, was iiominatod to 
that bishopric, after nearly thirty years' resi- 
dence in India, lie held his nowly-acquircd 
honour scarcely a y(»ar, when ho died, regret- 
ted by all the European iuliabitants, not oidy 
of the presidency, but of India. Dr. CJarr, 
the arididcacon of Bombay, was api)ointed to 
the new diocese in that presidency: lie was 
installed in FeluMiary, 18d8, and resigned 
from ill health in I80I. 0 

In (he arrangements of 18113, it was agreed 
tliat two clergymen of the Cliiirch of 8c(Mt- 
land should be api>oiate(l as chai*laiiis in each 
])residency. '^J’his number has been since 
increased. 

'^I’he renewal of (he company’s charter 
opciied the Avay for all Christian missionaries 
ill India, for the free circniatiou of the wonl 
of God, and of religious tracts and books. 
Al'ter forty years’ experioiice, it has been 
]*roved bi'yond controversy that the fears (»f 
free discussion entertaiue<l by tlio go\'ern- 
ment were groundless, and that good has 
been produced, in }>ro]V)i tion as (lie eilbrts ol 
(ho missionaries wore unooniieeted witli go- 
vernment in any form. As Professor Wilson 
has cleaily shown, the natives have no iineon- 
qnerablc /p?alonsy of the voluntary labours of 
missionaries; it is of tbe .action of govcnirnont 
in that way that (hey are invariably jealous 
and vigilant. 

^Missionaries now labour nnimpeded by 
government in every part of Fudia, and tbey 
liavc established educational institutions in 
wliich the young arc trained in the kin.wv- 
Icdgo of (.'•hvisi. This is the more important, 
as in the sidiools and colleges instituted by 
government the mention of Chrisliauity is 
prohibited. No book is allowed within them 
ill which Christ is named. If any of the 
pupils become convcits to Christianity they 
arc dismissed.* According to one authoriM’, 
if any officer of a government college ])en an 
article for a religions periodical, ho is sub- 
jected to ceiisnrc, pcrlia[)s to dismission, it 
is important, however angry the protests of 
many zealous men, that the govevumont 
should refuse to identify itselt with prose - 
lytism; but if a native,' whether in its col- 
leges, serving in its army, or numbered 
among its civil servants, chooses to avow 
Christianity, it is unjust to lay him tlierefore 
* Oovenment Education in W.Kuighton, A.M. 
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under disc^ualinoations, ’While tho coii.sora 
of tho FiJist India Comi)any nro eager to fix 
upon it the consoquciicca of any error in its 
regulations to ?eeiirc the ap]>earaiiec and 
reality of iinijartiality to the natives, tlioy 
omit to sliow the many instances in 'which, of 
late years, mis.siunary sociotie.s liave been 
favoured and aided hy tlie company, even at 
the ha;iard of a cliarge of partiality from 
other (piarters. This has been more particu- 
larly tho ease in connection with the missions 
of the Established Church ; the aid afforded 
to the Chureh IMissionary Society in their 
educational efforts among the JSantals is an 
instance. Soon after the suppression of the 
Santal insurrection of I8oo, tlie director of 
iiistriictioii in Jlcugal addros.sod a letter to the 
corresponding committee of the Cliurcli ]\[is- 
sionary Society in Calcutta, stating that the 
government were willing to give liberal 
a.ssistance for the establishment of schools 
among the Santals, if the society would un- 
dertake their e.*lablishmont and mnnageinent. 
^J'he corresponding committee accept e<l tlie 
otfer. After various commmiieations respect- 
ing the proposed plan, tho secretary to the 
government of India ollieially aniioiuicod to 
tho society, under date of November 28tli, 
ISoi), the principle upon which all such 
grants would be made ; and the commiiiiica- 
tioii furnishes a complete refutation of tlie 
alleged hostility of the company to tlie rcli- 
giou.s education of tho natives. What the 
company protests against is, oven the sem- 
blance of proselyti.sm in the government 
schools. 

Tlic governor-general in council, viewing 
tho proposed measure as a grant-in-aid to a 
missionary body for the secular education of 
an uncivilised tribe, considers it entirely in 
accordance with Iho views cx[»rosscd in the 
honourable court’s de.s patch of the llHh of 
July, IvSoI, and differing in degree only, not 
in kind, from the granl.s already made to 
individual mis.sionaries for like purposes with 
the honourable court’s full approbation and 
sanction, llis lord.ship in council is of o)»i- 
nion that if the Church IMissionary Society, 
or if any respectable person or body of per- 
son.s, undertakes to e.stablisli goo<i schools 
among the Santals, the government is bound 
to render very liberal assistance, in xiroportiou 
to tho extent to whicli the work may be 
carried, subject only to tlie in.sjiection of the 
oflieers of the education department, and upon 
the coinlition that the govemnicnt in no way 
interferes with the religious instruction given, 
and that the expense of such instruction is 
borne by those who impart it. His lordship 
in council accordingly sanctions the proposed 
Bchcmc as a wise and j^crfectly legitimate 


application of the juineiplo of gi*aiits-iii-aid, 
ami authorises the lioutenaut-govornor to 
carry it out forthwitli.” 

The efforts of several of the missionary 
societies to commit the comj»any to a course 
which the natives would regard as one of 
official iwose^ytisni have boon frequent. Such 
a course the })Cople of England are iiot ])i’e- 
[*ared to siip])ort. 4^]ie company goes as far 
as public oi>inion in England would justify, 
as the above official letter shows. That the 
conduct of the company in this matter is 
appreciated by the religions community of 
India attached to the (.’hnrch of luiglantl i.^ 
evident from the chargo deliv'crod by the 
Ihsliop of IMaJras, Se]>lembov 21hli, 18o0 - 

‘‘The government ‘ grants-iu-aid’ will be of 
groat service to the cause of missions. AVlioii 
it is considered that there are little li'ss than 
twenty thousand young ])Cople nnder religious 
in.struetion, and Jiow much tJio soeielie.s are 
crii)[»Ied for want of moan.s in in)]\arting a 
tlioronglily good education to tlieso young 
])Cople, I think you will agree with me tliat 
it will indeed be a .seascnablc and happy 
help.” * 

As soon as freedom of missienaiy effort 
was recogiiise<l, many .societb's sent forth 
labourers into the vast Held. Tlio following 
h a li.st of the i»rincipal associations for (his 
purpose : — 

Tho Soololy for llic rro]>ii motion of (he rJospol. 

I’ho Church AJissioiiniy Sodoly. 

The Loiiilon Misdonaiy Society. 

The Ihiptisi Missionary Society. 

The Oencral Jhiplist. Mijisiomiiy Society. 

'riie Scotc’h Ohiivcli Mis^ioiinry Socicly. 

The Free (.'hurcli of Scot land Missionary Socitiy. 

The M'esleyan Missionary Society. 

'I’hc American Missionary Society. 

'J'he (lennaii Missionary Society. 

Dr. Cooke Taylor thus de.^erihes the cha- 
rae.teriritics of the labourers, ami t.licir labours : 
— “The chief charaeteri.stic of tho mission- 
aries is the love of maximising and belauding 
all their own efforts, in order to secure the 
a<lvantagcs of their position. Yet their sue.- 
cesH as preachers is not great, for it is difficult 
to induce the natives to ado 2 >t the systems of 
men who have no priiici])le in eonimon with 
themselves. The natives stand aloof, or if 
they ai>proach the JMiropcan ]^adre, it is to 
receive a present— a bribe — or some [mrtield 
of instruciiou on points of wliich they were 
jircvioiisly ignorant.” 

Very seldom lias a more nnju.st verdict 
been pronounced than tin's iijjoji any men 
honestly engaged in a good work, and 
it can only be reconciled with the integrity 
of Dr. Taylor l)y sup 2 >osing that he liad given 
very inadequate attention to the subject upon 
* Church Mimonart/ llecord, July, 1857, 
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wln'oli ho iluis 80 (locldodly pronounced. 
Tliat there have I)ccii agents of sonic of the 
societies who offecicM] little in India, and who 
clung to their jiositions there l»ecaii.sc they 
would Jicvcr have ohtained an equally rospoc- 
tahle ministerial position at Imme, is, unhap- 
pily, ecrtiiin. That such moii should bo 
1 om])ted to colour tlieir reports to tlio homo 
directories is natural. No one will deny that 
this has occurred many times during the 
labours of the last halt'-cciitury. Jhit that it 
should have occurred so seldom is surprising, 
and that it should at all oocur horcaltor, is 
next to im possible, from the number in the 
Held, the mutual contact of the agents of dif- 
ferent societies ami sects, and the ahsoliitc 
certainty that the ])ross of India would detect 
aud exj>ose misrepresentations of any kiml. 
'^^I’o <lescril)e as “the cliief charactci isi ic of 
the missionaries ” a desire to helaud them- 
selves or their ta))0urs--'- to distort or mis- 
state them ill any way — is as gross a slander 
as ever was written by one who attained the 
reputalioii of imjairthdity. Many missionaries 
in India have taken loo despomling a view of 
things. It has actually hoen “ tlie chief cha- 
racteristic, of the missionaries” sent there to 
minimise, not to ^‘maximise” — adopting Dr. 
'rayh»r's own jihraseology. A careful perusal 
(d‘ missionary letters aiul statenieuts Avill prove 
this. I’lio com])ilation of the home rejiorts 
does not rest Avitli the missionary, but with 
enmmittees aud secretaries in London; the 
missionary does not determine lunv few or 
liow many of Ids o^^■u letters sliall he given 
to the ])nhlic, nor wliat extracts from any 
letter may bo given or witlilield. No doubt 
the i)cculiar constitution of the man, or liis 
view of things on the wliole, will intiuence a 
s<M'votary ill making these selections. He may 
deem it necessary to exclude the less hopeful 
views of his correspondent in the field of 
work, and in his own more sungni no tempera- 
ment select the more luioyant iiiiticipations of 
the faitliful labourer for the perusal of the 
members of the society. Ihit the charge 
w'ould not 1)0 just as against societies any 
more than as against missionaries, that there 
existed a disposition to give a false colour- 
ing, for venal or other j)orsonal purposes, 
to the ex])criences gleaned in the scene of 
ridigious ctfort, A perusal of the reports of 
all the societies engaged in the noble cause will 
leave with any imi>ariuil man the conviction 
tliat the charge of Dr. l^aylor, reiterated by 
so many otlicrs, is ^^■itllout foundation in fact. 
The amount of effort put forth by the 
religious societies previous to the revolt is a 
subject of great interest, not only to the 
(.'hristiaii (jliurch, hut to the political and 
commercial world, inHiicnced as governments 


and as commerce must over be by the moral 
couditiou of the governed. 

Tlio fifty -seventh report of the Church 
]\Iissionary Society for Africa and the East 
affords the following interesting statistics: — 

B(3MBAY AND AVESTERX INDIA MISSION. 

MISSION F.STABLISIIMENT. 

13 Ortlaincd Eiiropcaii Missionnries. 

4 Oriliiincd Niitivo Aliasionarics. 

2 Eiiropc’aii Cutechisls and 'i’caclicrs, 

1 Karo))ran reinrile Teacher. 

2 Easl-ludiuii Teachers. 

5 Native Catechists and Headers. 

20 Native Assistants and Teachers. 

At Na«ik there is a native Christian eoluny 
and an industrial instil nlion. Several young 
natives of education have been e«mYcrt(Ml, 
and are disposed to be useful to tlieir fellow- 
conn try men. 

SUMMAUV OK THE IIOMHAY AND WESTKUN INDIA 
MISSION. 

Stations 0 

Coinmiinioants 7^5 

Native Christians 20t) 

Schools, iiicliulinj^ tlie Uobeit-Moncy School . 2*3 

Scholars ! 1780 

CAUM ITA AND NOhTH INDIA AllSSlON.;- 

^IISSIOX ESTA DLISII MKNT. 

15 Ordained European Missionaries. 

1 Ordained Native Missionary. 

C European ( ’atcelusts and Teacli» rs. 

2 European Fcnialc Tcaclicrs. 

5 East-1 iidiau Catechists aud TcachiTS, 

33 Native Catechists. 

(50 Native Script are- Headers. 

3t37 Native Teachers and Selioolinabters. 

20 Native Sehooliiiistresses. 

The North India iin.ssion field occu[»ietj tlic 
greatotjt extent of country, and number.^ the 
largest staff of iMiropcaii iiiissioiiarioa of any 
of the society \s missions. The di.stance be- 
tween its extreme stations is liftecu hundred 
miles; but by tlic wonderful facilities of 
modern iiitercommiinication the wliolo district 
will soon lie traversed in a few days, a.s a 
mos.sagc is even now sent in a few inimitcs. 

SUMMARY OP THE CALCUTTA AND NORTH INDIA 
MISSION. 


Stations 27 

CoiainuiiicBiits Lilt) 

Native Christians 7 tOt) 

Seminaries and Schools lit) 

Seminarists :uid Scholars 73-7 


MADRAS AND SOUTH INDIA MISSION.! 

MISSION ESTABLISHMENT. 

33 Ordained Enrojicaii Missionaries. 

3 Ordained East-Tndmn 3Jissionaries. 


European missionaries first arrived in 1820. 
f Eiiropenn missiouarics first arrived in 181(). 
t European missionaries first arrived in 1 14. 
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15 Ordaiaed Nativo Missionaries. 

H Europeaii Catocliisfs and Tcadicrs. 

2 Finropoan Printers and Agents. 

2 European r'cninle Tcaeliors. 

8 Enst-lndiau Catcohists and Teachers. 

2 Easl.-Tiuliaii IVinalc Teachers. 

70 Native; (’atcchists. 

171 Native Scripture- Headers. 

871 Native 'reachers and Sehoolinasler.s. 

I (It) Native Selioolmistresses. 

'riio stnti^^tical Inldps of the Suutli Iiulia 
mis.-^iou at tlio dose of the year l8ol) cxhiliitiul 
a very ‘.rratifvin;? result; wliilc llievo Avas a 
.•■toady iiierea.se in the nnniher of tlio hayitised 
eonvoits, and in flic ninnhor of comTUunieant.^, 
there liad also been a lar^^e aoces.sion of more 
tli.an two thousand to the mniiber of tlioso 
vviio liad renonnee<l idolatry, and jdaeod 
thcinselvcs under (diristiau instrnetion. 'Jdie 
Nvhde nuinhor of eouvevts, ha}»iised and un- 
Ijaptised, had ri.sen from oI>, 121 to oo,71t'.). 
Tlio oommnnieants had ineroa.sed from /j2t)l 
to oil 14. In the mind)er of .school ehildren 
there had hoen a .<mall docrotise, from 11, <11 7 
to 11,2()1-, ill eonse(|ncm‘e of the introdnctioii 
of fee.s. 

srjprutv er Tiir, m.vdiias and soi.^tii India mission. 

»Slatiou3 27 

ruininnnieanls 5..8|. |. 

Scniin.'iiie.s and S<'lioo!.s <1.71 

Seminarist.^ und Seholar.s ...... 1 l.OdO 

Native.s untler Christian instrnetioii — 

Baptised 2;J;i{»8 

Unhapti.std l;?,401 

:.ir>, 72 ') 

CE Y 1.0 N JM 1 S S lO N.* 

.MIS.S10\ I'STAHT.rSIlMLNJ'. 
n Onlaintd European Ali.ssionaries. 

2 (.irdained Native Missioiuirics, 

8 European Oitcdiists find 'feachers, 

R1 Native t’alechists. 

•I Native iSf ri])lure*Ile.'ultr.s. 

7 S Native Tca< hers and Sehoolinnstcra. 

28 Native Scho(drni.st.re.sscs. 

sl.M.MARY or TMt: CF.YI.O?J MI.SSION. 


Station.s 7 

C.'omniiinicnnts Rf, 1 


Schools, indudiiig (!Iotta Institutioii ... 87 

Seminarists and Sdudars 2851) 

Native Christian.^ 2841 

''.Idio London Mife.sionary f'oeioty, chielly 
BUi^faincd and served hy eoiigregationali.sts, 
Avas amonc^ the oarlie.st in the jnith of mis- 
sionary labour, and selected India as one of 
(he lidds of it.s benevolent entcrjirise. At 
present its cilfortH there may be ptatl^tienlly 
rc])rcsonted by the following sta(<niu*iit : — ■ 

NOKTH.KRN INOIA. 


rimrelus 8 

< 'ommnnic.'mts 200 


E'lropeaii missionaries first arrived in 1818. 


Juvenile Day and Hoarding Schools, and oilier 


Edueationat In.^titutions 28 

Sdiolars receiving Education in the Soeicly’s 

Seminaries 2211 

rj'.MNSri.AJl INDIA. 

Chnrdies 1:2 

Communicant 551 

Schools, .^c *,)5 

Sdiolars 1118 

TKA v.\ xconi:. 

Chnrehe.s 7 

CoiuMiunica’.its 02>7 

SdiMels 211 

.Sdiolars 7000 


4'ho mi.Sbionarics are not rjuite so nmneron.‘< 
as the dmrdios, bnt niiiiistcr.s .Miid nativo 
teaedier.s, oomiuited together, considerably 
exceed the memhers of sndi Obri.stian a.s.sem- 
blies. ^J4ie .soeiety, liy its constitution, cannot 
receive government snpjiort even for its edu- 
cational agencies, but imlividnal mcrnber.s (d' 
tbo govormnont liave been its liberal eonlri- 
Imtors. j\Ir. Collin, late governor of the 
north-wc.st provinces, was a suppovlrr of tlm 
sdiools at r.cnaro.s^ and Lord Harris, tin.! 
governor of iMadras, pre, shied, at llie la.t 
annual ('xaminalion of the sociody’s ednea- 
lional institution in the capital of tliat presi- 
dency. 

The We.slcyan Mis.sionarv Society C(.)iidiids 
imjiortant ojieration.s in India. According to 
its last animal report, it extensively enijdoy.s 
native*. (Mii’istians as catcdiist.s, and even as 
mini.stois. 

Tlie ]hi[>ti.st.s, a.s ]»revion.sly sliown, were 
(he tir.st Driti.sh mi.s.sionarie.s to devote atten- 
tion to India. Smaller in nnmher.s, and Aveaker 
in resources than the great hodic.s Avhosc 
labours are shown in the foregoing tables, 
they do not employ so many agent.s a.s either 
of them; but their Avork has been most Im- 
nonrablc ; they liravely jiioncercd the Avay for 
others, and tlio names of Carey and INIarsh- 
man (father-iii-laAV of the gallant Havelock of 
LucknoAv) will over be hold in honour as 
ainoiigst the best benefaetor.s of Imlia. 

The Scottisli m..-:.sionary societies arc also 
inferior in rcsonrcc.s to the great English 
&f>cieties ; bnt Hr. J)nff and otlier eminent men 
liaA-e gone forth from them, and rendered great 
.service to the cause of Christian crlucation. 

The churches of the United States of 
America have been also zcaloii.s in efforts to 
extend the gospel in India. The Presbyte- 
rian board of foreign missions alone has tliirty 
missionaries there, and several hundred native 
families are attached to tlicir communion in 
the north-west provinces. 

^ For a considerable number of years, ver- 
sion.? of the Jlihlo, ami of jiortions of the Dible, 
in the variou.s languages and dialects of India 
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lijivo Lceu ill circnlatioij, and lately, renewod 
nnd vi‘.;urous exertion lias boon put forth 
to sceiire correct translations hy men eminent 
in their reputation for kno^vlcd,^‘e oI these 
languai>’os. The following is the sot-iety’s 
report as to the auxiliaries in India, and 
the nniuber of Copies whicli each has distri- 
huted : — 


Cnlcnliji IViblc Society, ijisliluieil 181 1 . 1)10,350 

SprMiii|M)r(; Mis.sioiKirli s J?0(),000 

Norlli Indiii Jlible Society, :it Au,r;‘, in- 
stil »lc<l 1815 75.528 

Abnlras Bible Soeii'ty, iiisliliiU d 1820 . , 1,028, DOG 
Bombay Bible Society, instituted 1S13 . 222,718 

(’oloinl)o llible Soei«ty, instituted 1812, 

with various Branches in (a vIom . . «i2,G05 

.lafFua Bible Society 113,115 

neli-’Iniis d'ract Society lias sent 


giMtnileoisl y, or S'dd at rodneed jn'ices, copies 
of works in tlic various laiignagos of India, 
which arc ,sn}>].)o.sed t'.) he Avritten on snhjccis 
most calculated to draw tlie attention oC the 
natives to the great tlicmes of tlic (liristian 
ndigiou. It is rc'tnarkaldc. that all those 
societies Avork in the most complete harmony. 
Drii.isli, Americans, and (Jermans, Avhatcvor 
(l)clr nationality; clmvclimoii and dissenters, 
l^pi.:;co]ral!ajis, rrcsliyloriaiis, Coiigregation- 
iilis.ls, I'flljndists, AA'liatevcr their sect,, are 
one in spirit for the great work ol’ cvc.ngo- 
llslng (lio licatlien. Idiat an oxtensivo in- 
llucuce is l.K'ing prodneu’d is ohAUous to all 
observers capable of forming an opinion, 
id any of (lie nalis’os arc beginning to in(|m‘ro; 
and tliei'e arc symptoms in the decay of old 
insl itnt ions, that the cumbrous lahrics ol idol- 
atry arc beginning to give Avay. Cbristianity 
is o|)crating among them in two Avays; it 
exhibits its own glorious life amidst the do- 
cadenc(3 of aml(|iie idolatries^ tbey gruAV old, 
and are .stricken by the touch of ever-chang- 
ing time, Avhilc ( -iiristiaiiity puts forth the 
\italily and vigour of perennial youth; and 
while it is itsedf lifeful, and Jiealthful as it 
is Inuiutifnl. it is gradually contributing to 
the decay of all the old superstitions that yet 
stand in ponderous and gloomy magnitinlo 
around it. The beautiful banyan-tree groAvs 
and thrives amidst ruins, the dilapidation 
of which it liastcns ; floniishing in its 
bloom above the time-smitten temple or 
]>agoda, it strikes its roots beneath their foun- 
dati<ms, and at last brings the proud tro])liios 
of past ages iu rubbish around it. Such will 
be the bi.story of Christianity in India. The 
idol-cars and temples Avill be sliattercd, and 
knoAvii only in the memory of the mischiefs 
they created, while the imperishable truth of 
Cod triumphs. It is the decree of God for 
India and for every land, ^^Magna veriias 
i>rcmlcbit” 


LANGUAGES, lilTEBATlVKE, <S:r. 

The langnnge.s of India arc numerous, 
aud iu the hill counti’ics, .among the wild 
and but partially subdued tril>cs already 
noticed, tlio.se spoken are scarcely knoAMi jo 
kairojiean.'^. There arc no books extant in 
those tongues, nor are they even orgunise<l. 
their character and construction lieing as little 
knoAvri to intelligent Indians as to Kiiglisli. 

The ancient language of India, at all evenU 
of the prevailing race, AAvas Sanscrit, AA'liicli. as 
all .scholars are aware, i.s one of tlic most 
ancient in the Avorld. It is probably as old as 
the date of the confusion of tongues at Jhibel. 
From the Sanscrit, (he Indo-European family 
of languages is maiidy derived. d'lic lan- 
guages of soutlicrn India arc not^ hoAvev(*r, 
dorivtid from that Jrtock. ddio TTp.mil is iriip- 
])os(‘d to he the oblcst of these. There ai’c 
J*^an.sorit derivatives in tlumi all, luit not to a 
groat extent. 1'ho groat anliouity of llic 
San.-crit may be illiLstrated b}' the eirenm- 
.staneo that the Hymns of the IJigveda arc 
asserted by the great Sanscrit scliolar, j’ro- 
fe.ssor Wilson, to liavc been Avritten at leatt 
fifteen centuries ]>rior to the (.'lirislian era, 
so they may be even a.s ancient as the a\ riting.s 
of iMo.ses. A more comjilcte and com[)re- 
In'ii.sive study of tlic languages of India and 
the neighbouring countries is a de.sideratnm 
not only for the enrichment of philological 
learning, but as important to ethii(>logical 
iiuiniry. One of the greatest of living philo- 
.sophersha.s Avritton Languages compared 
together, ami considered as objects of the 
natural Jiistory of the mind, and Avlieii sepa- 
rated into familie.s according to tlie aiialogie.s 
('xlsting in their internal stniclure, have Ijc- 
como a rich source ot‘ liistovical knOAAdedgo ; 
and this is probably one of tiio most brilliant 
re.snlt.s of modern study in the last sixty m* 
.seventy years. From the very Ifvt of their 
being products of the intellectual force of 
mankind, they lead u.s, by moans of the ele- 
mont.s of tlieir organism, into on obscure di.s- 
tanee, unreached by traditionary reeuid.-. 
The comparative .study of laiiguago.s .‘^howa ns 
t.liat races iioav separated by Aa.st tracts <if 
land arc allied togetlicr, and have migrato<1 
from one common primitive scat ; it indicate-^ 
(ho course nnd direction of all migrations, and 
in tracing the leading epochs of dcvolopiiieiit, 
recognises, by mcaii.s of the more or Ics.s 
I changed stnieturo of the language, in the 
permanence of certain forms, or in the more 
or less advanced destruction of the formatlA c 
system, which race has retaine<l most nearly 
the language common to all Avho had omi- 
gralod from the general scat ol origin.”* 

♦ Cosiros: Otte’s tratislalion, vol. ii. p.471. 
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Of ths three distinct families into ■which 
the languages of the worM arc divided by 
philologists — the Semitic, the Japhetic, or 
liido - European (oalleil also Iranian and 
Arian), and the llamitic — the Sanscrit is 
iden tilled with the second. Most profound 
philologists concur in deriving these three 
families of languages from a common origin, 
which is supposed to be lost. The Chevalier 
Ihmscn describes the Iranian “ stock,” or 
family of languages, as having eight mure or 
h‘ss extensive branches. Tlic first and most 
ancient lie considers to be the Celtic; the 
second, the Thracian or Illyrian; the third, 
tlic Armenian ; the fourth, the Iranian or 
Arian ; the fifth, tlic Creek and Roman ; 
the sixth, the Sclavonic. 

The. class to which the most eminent lan- 
guages of India and Persia lielong is, accord- 
ing to the chevalier, only fourth on the list as 
to antiquity. His remarks on this suhjoct 
arc as interesting as appropriate. ‘‘The 
fourth formation we propose to call the Arian,* 
or the Iranian, as presented in Iran proper. 
Here wc must establish two groat subdivi- 
sions : the one comprises the nations of Iran 
])roj>er, or tlic Arian stock, tlic languages of 
Media and Persia. Its most primitive vepre- 
seulativc is the Zend, Wo designate hy this 
name both the language of the most ancient 
cuneiform inscrijitions (or JV.rsian inscriptions 
in Assyrian characters) of the sixth and fifth 
century, and that of the ancient parts of 
the Zcnd-Avcsta., or Ihc sacred books of the 
Parsecs, a.s cx])]aiued by Burnonf and Lassen. 
Wo take the one as the latest specimen of the 
western dialect of the ancient Persian and 
Afediau (for the two nations had one tongue), 
in its evanescent state, as a dead language; 
the other as an ancient specimen of its eastern 
<lialcct, preserved for ages by tradition, and 
lliercforc not quite pure in its vocalism, but 
most complete in its system of forms. The 
younger representatives of the Persian lan- 
guage are the Pclilovi (the language of the 
Sassaniaus) and the Pazend, the mother of 
tlie present, or modern Persian tongue, wliich 
is represented in its purity hy Ferdiisi, about 
I he year KHK) [of our cra|. The Pushtu, or 
language of the Affghaiis, belongs to tlie same 
branch. Tlie second subdivision embraces 
tlie Arian languages of India, represented by 
llic Sanscrit and its daughters.” '|- 

Dr. Max Miillcr considers the languages 
which are spoken hy many of the nations 
nrouml India as derived from the Chinese. 
He describes the Tartaric branch as having 

* He uses the words Arian and Iranian both in a 
j;»;urnc and spccilic sense. 

■'r Ontlliwa of the J*hltoMphi/ of H 

Ojtjtlied to Ijanfjnaoe a, id llrtipion, vol. ii. p. (i. 


Spread in a northern, and the Bhotya in a 
southern direction: ‘‘the former spreading 
through Asia towards the Euroiioan penin- 
sula, and the scats of political civilisation; 
tho latter tending toward the Indian iienin- 
snla, and encircling the native land of the 
Brahnianic Arians.” l.^pon this the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen observes : — “ Tlie study of tho 
Tibetan or Bliotya language, and that of tho 
Burmese, oilers the nearest link hotween 
the Chinese and tlie more recent formations ; 
but even a comparison of Sanscrit roots is 
indicated by onr method. For it is the cha- 
racteristics of the noblest languages and 
nations, that they preserve most of the 
ancient heirlooms of humanity, remodelling 
and universalising it at llic same time with 
productive originality.” 

The Sanscrit is exceedingly perfect, and, 
at the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Croat, was spoken by a largo proporiion of 
the peojile, certainly hy all the superior 
classes. ^J"he names of places and ol>j('cfs, 
handed down by (ho Creeks, are all of h^au- 
pcrit origin. It is that in which the Brali- 
ininical books are written. Sir AA'illiam Jones 
considered it the most fmislied of all the dead 
languages, more complete, copious, and re- 
fined than either Latin or (hcck. 

The Pali is the sacred language of the 
Buddhists. The Sanscrit and Pali have been 
frequently represented as bearing a relation 
to one anotlier, similar to that which the Creek 
and Latin now do iu Europe. 

The chief languages of India derived from 
the Sanscrit arc — “Bcngfili, Assamese, Orissan, 
aiidTirhutiya, spoken iu the eastern provinces; 
Nepidcsc, (yushmiri, and Dognri, pirevailing 
in the north ; Punjahl, IMultaiii, h?iiuli, Kutchi, 
Cuzerati, and Kunkuna, found oii the western 
side ; Bikaiiera, Marwara, Jayapnra, Uilaya- 
pura, Ilanili, Braja Bhaka, Malavi, Biindelak- 
handi, Maghada, and Mahratta, all spokon in 
tlie south.” In the central provinces tho 
Hindu wee is the parent of a class of dialects, 
pirovincial and local, such as the Men^ya and 
other dialects of Rajpoutana ; Mahratta is tho 
vernacular in the whole of Candleish, Aurun- 
gahad, and some remote districts into which it 
was introduced hy the incursions of the Mali- 
rattas. Hindustanec is the jirincipal of the 
llinduwee family of dialects, and it is spoken 
throughout the whole of Northern India, and 
generally by those even who use more fre- 
qnenlly some provincial or local dialect. The 
languages in Southern India, not derived 
from the Sanscrit, are, as to their origin, 
subjects of keen discussion among philologists. 
It is contended by many who have given 
much attention to the philosophy of language, 
that they arc not derivable from any existing 
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Inn^^na.^e. The Tamil is the Vtirnaculur in the 
Carnatic ; the Telooi^oo f)r(?vailing coastwise 
from Madras to Orissa; Kaniata (orCanarese) 
extending from the hasin of tlie n|)per Ca- 
vory to the Mangera arm of the Godavery; 
Tnliiva on the Canara coast; ajid Malayalim 
along the coast from Canara to Cape Co- 
morin, and is commonly called the Malabar 
tongue. 

The Prahrit, which appears to have been 
tlie iirst corruption of the Sanscrit, is a dead 
language; there is a I’rakrlt liternturG as well 
as a Sanscrit, and it is popidarly more read, 
but the Piahmins cultivate acrpiaintance more 
intimately with the parent language. 

The literature of India is interesting. 
Beside the. sacred hooks in tlie Sanscrit and 
Prakrit, there are poems of oonsiderahle value, 
sacvo<l and heroic epics, ami hymns to the 
deities. Concerning the })oetry of the Hin- 
doos, oriental scholars diilcr very much in 
tlicir estimate : some ])raisiiig them as rival- 
ling the works of ilomer ; others describing 
thorn as ornate and tasteless^ ahoumling in 
vapid thoughts and puerile repotition.s. Some 
of the .s[)eeimens translated into Knglisli de- 
serve a higher ro|)iitatiou than Mr. (Jolebrooke 
and others arc dispose<l to concede ; nor are 
there wanting passages of exquisite beauty, 
written with rhetorical effect and artistic 
arrangenient. 

There are few translations of the choice 
works of Indian literature in the Engli.sh 
language. The French, Germans, Italians, 
Russians, and even the modern Greeks, hav^e 
translations of varion.s productions of merit, 
originally written in tlie old tongue of India, 
of which there is no English translation. 
There arc many scrap.s, and detached por- 
tions of these works, in various jicriodicals 
published in Calentta and Bombay, but the 
government of India lias done scarcely any- 
thing to promote in England a knowledge of 
Indian literature. The Honourable East 
India Company throws the blame of this 
neglect upon the royal government. The 
Board of Control, it is alleged, lias system- 
atically opposed all pecuniary outlay for such 
purposes. England is indebted to the enter- 
prise of individuals for what she knows of 
Sanscrit literature, and to no one more than 
Professor Wilson. 

There are two great epic poems in the 
Sanscrit which have obtained the praise of 
oriental scholars — the Hama Yana and the 
Mahaliharat. Rama was son of the King of 
Glide, and possessed of extraordinary phy- 
sical strength and audacious courage. Jlis 
wife, 8ita, was abducted by a sorcerer king, 
whose kingdom was the island of Ceylon. 
Rama, having formed an alliance with Hanu- 
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man, chief of the monkeys, made war upon 
the sorcerer; they constructed a br’dgc of 
a miraculous nature acros.s the sea from tlie 
peninsula to Ceylon. Over this, the allied 
Hindoos and monkeys being joined by celes- 
tial spirits, proceeded, and attacked tlie sf)r- 
cerev and his army of demons with complete 
success. iMarvelloiis achievements were ne- 
cessary to this triumph, and these are narrated 
with so much power in some ]»laces, and jiiie- 
rility in others, that it might be doubted 
whether it was not the work of various 
minds. 

The drama is better known to the English 
literary public than other portions of Hindoo 
literature. The learned librarian of the India- 
Honse ha.s translated several of the best 
specimens. The chief ])iece, Sacgntala, was 
translated by Sir ^^'illiam Jones. ' The nniii- 
liev of the dramatic compositions known to us 
does not exc eed sixty. Some of these arc of 
very ancient date, and some are modern. It 
would appear that each play was performed 
but once — cm occa.sioii of some great festival — 
in tlic hall or court of a palace ; the pcojdc, 
generally, ])rohably from this cause, know 
nothing of this department of their literature, 
the most learned Bralimins being aecpiainted 
only with certain portions, which do not 
appear to have been remembered for their 
literary merit so mneli as from circumstantial 
reasons. There is no longer any taste for 
thi.s descri])tioii of literature among tho 
Brahmins. 

Almost all classes of the people are familiar 
with passages from tlie Rama Yana, Avhicli 
they seem never tired of repeating. This has 
been adduced as a proof of its great literary 
merits, but the fact arises mainly from tho 
sympathy of the native mind with the super - 
stitions, absurdities, and atrocities which aro 
tlie subjects of the poem. 

There are some gooil pastorals, and a few 
descriptive pieces that have peculiar merits ; 
but generally the specimens of poetry which 
remain, and almost all of modern composition, 
arc devoid of energy, imagination, or deli- 
cacy of taste. 

It is observable that while the Hindoos 
have obtaineil a character in Europe for gen- 
tleness, or bad prior to the late horrible revolt 
acquired such, the passages in their poetic 
w^orks which arc chiefly, if nut exclusively, 
marked by energy, arc those which give ex- 
])ression to revenge. It would be hardly 
possible to cull from any Jaiignage more pro- 
ibmul and eager utterances of vengeance than 
may be selected from the Hindoo poetry. 
In one of the dramas, Kakshasa, a Brahmin, 
is thus made to exult in the destruction of 
Nanda : — 
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” Tis known to sill tlin world 
I vowed the death of Nunda, and I slew him ; 

The current of a vow will work its woiy. 

And cannot be resisted. What is done 
Is spread abroad, and T no more have power 
To stop the Isile. Why should \? IJe it known 
1’lie fires of my wrath alone expire, 

Like the fierce conthigration of a forest, 

From hack of fuel, not of weariness. 

'I’he flames of my just anu;LT liave consumed 
I’he brajiching ornaments of Nanda’s stem, 
Abaudoiicd by the frightmed priests and people. 

They have enveloped in a shower of ashes 
The blighted tree of his ambitious councils; 

And they have overcast with sorrow’s clouds 
The smiling heaven of those mooii-like looks. 

That shed the light of love upon my foes.’* 

The spirit of vengeance w’hich fires every 
sentiment, suggests every image, and entwines 
itself in every gvacefnl and delicate turn of 
expression, in this elegant and ])oetical pas- 
sage, generally pervades the productions of 
Hindoo autliors of any ability. 

The efforts of the government to promote 
the education of the native youth of India 
have been referred to when describing its 
religions condition. It is more tlian a 
hundred years since the first attempt was 
made, by voluntary Christian benevolence, for 
the education of indigent Christian children 
ill India. Out of this effort arose the free 
school of Calcutta. In 1781 xMr. Hastings 
founded the Mohammedan college of Calcutta. 
In 1795 a Sanscrit college was founded at 
Benares, by an act of the imperial parliament. 
The educational efforts of the Baptist mission- 
aries were pursued steadily at Serampore 
during the latter part of the last century, and 
the foundation was laid for subsequent and 
more efficient efforts of the same kind. In 
1821 the Hindoo college of Calcutta was 
established. Government grants and indi- 
vidual benevolence contributed to make this 
an institution worthy of the object. A few 
wealthy natives took an interest in the 
undertaking, and one of some celebrity. Ram- 
mohun Roy, became its benefactor. In 1830 
the Rev. Dr. Duff, a missionary, opened a 
school or college for the instruction of the 
natives, under the auspices of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. This 
institution professed to give instruction on 
Christian principles, which was not permitted 
in the government college. The friends of 
(.ach censured the other, but both were right 
in the courses respectively adopted. The 
government acted wisely in abstaining from 
ail interference in religious matters, thereby 
not only avoiding the jealousy of the natives, 
, but the mutual jealousies of different Christian 
denominations. Dr. Duff, as the repre.senta- 
tivc of a particular religious community, and 
his mission to India being essentially of a 


religious character, acted wisely in basing the 
education imparted upon the Gospel. The 
government at Calcutta soon after organised 
a general committee of public instruction, 
which did not work so well as was expected. 
In 1832 ‘•'the council of education” was ap- 
pointed, instead of the previous committee of 
instruction. The persons composing the 
coimcil were civil officers of high rank, the 
judge of the suju'ome court, two natives, and 
a paid secretary ; the secretary, being the 
officer of the government, really administering 
the department of education, the council 
being merely nominal. The duties imposed 
upon this officer, who was a professor in the 
Hindoo college, physician to the fever hos- 
pital, government book agent, inspector of 
schools, tfec. <tc., were so numerous, us to 
throw around his office an air of the ludicrous. 
T'he impression naturally left upon an impar- 
tial observer was, that the government never 
sei'ionsly intended a man with such a multi- 
tude of appointments to do anything ; in fact, 
the secretary of the council ap|)eared to be a 
sort of autocrat, from whose decisions there 'was 
no appeal. The result was wliat might be ex- 
pected, very considerable dissatisfaction among 
the professors of the college and the public 
generally. In 1835 Lord William Bcntine.k 
inaugurated a new c«lu(jational policy — that 
of encouraging the English language, and 
education mainly, if not exclusively, through 
its medium. This has influenced the cha- 
racter of the instruction communicated in the 
government colleges, so as to revolutionise 
the whole system. The natives do not favour 
the plan ; they cling to their vernacular lan- 
guages, or are ambitious of becoming {Sanscrit 
scholars, and more conversant with the litera- 
ture of that language. Many are, however, 
desirous of learning English, as opening a 
way to their politicjil advancement. In lS3fl 
the Mohanuuedau college of Hadji Mohammed 
Moksin was made available for general in- 
struction. It is delightfully situated on a 
bank of the Ganges, thirty miles from Cal- 
cutta, and in the nidst of a considerable 
population. The system is the same as in 
the chief colleges at Calcutta and Benares. 
About the same time the college at Dacca 
was established. Since then, at Kishnagur, 
Agra, and Delhi, other institutions of a simi- 
lar nature have been founded. Schools have 
also been opened there by government, but 
in many cases too much prominence has been 
given to the English language. There arc 
nearly two hundred government educational 
institutions in the Bengal presidency, and the 
north-west provinces connected with it. The 
amount of money expended upon them is not 
far short of £ 100,000 annually. This includr^ 
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the medical college of Calcutta, which is the 
best managed and most successful in the 
presidency, perhaps in India. 

The educational efforts of the government 
ill the Bombay presidency are considerable, as 
compared with tlie other jiresidenciea and the 
proportion of po)>ulation. The Elphinstone 
Institution, comprising a college and high and 
low school ; the Grant ]\Icdical College ; and 
the Poonah Sanscrit College, — are all highly 
respectable, and professors of eminent reputa- 
tion are employed in them. The <listrict and 
village vernacular schools are about two hun- 
dred and fifty in number. About £20,000 
per annum is spent for educational purposes 
in the Bombay j)rcsidency. 

Madras is less |)rovided with means of 
superior instruction than the sister ])residen- 
ciee, so far as government is concerned. 
The University lligh School in the city 
of Madras, is tbe only institution Avhere 
education in the English tongue is afforded. 
There are hut few vernacular schools in 
the presidency, and scarcely £<>cK)0 a year 
is exjiemled for educational purposes. It is, 
however, a pleasing fact, that where the 
government has done least, voluntary effort 
has done most. Jf in IMadras only a few 
thousand pujuls receive instruction under 
tbe ]»atronagc of the state, the voluntary reli- 
gious and educational societies have estab- 
lished one thousand schools, and are ednciifing 
one hundred thousand cliildren. Bombay 
has rather less than one hundred voluntary 
schools, in which there are about six thousand 
five hundred scholars, not quite half the num- 
ber to which the govermneut affords instruc- 
tion in that presidency. Bengal has not 
many more voluntary schools than Bombay, 
but they arc better attended, the j)roportiou 
being about three to one. Besides these 
general schools, there are boarding schools 
for the orphans of native Christians, especially 
recent converts, who endure much persecution 
if of the higher ca.stes. 

The education in all these schools is con- 
fined to boys. The nature of the institutions, 
and the habits of the people, confine the 
attendance upon them to male children and 
youths. The prejudice against female educa- 
tion is very strong in the native mind. 
Woman is held in contempt throughout India, 
as in all other heathen countries. In this con- 
temptuous feeling woman herself is acqui- 
escent. The voluntary societies have insti- 
tuted nearly four hundred schools throughout 
India for female children, exclusive of about 
one hundred boarding schools. The females 
in the orphan schools have been generally 
either the daughters of converts, or children 
saved from famine, or from the destruction to 


w’hich female infants are subjected in various 
parts of India. ^Theso liumane exertions for 
the female population have been chiefly made 
in Southern India, W'ithiii the presidency of 
Madras. Few^ efforts have as yet been made 
to impart religions or other intelligence to 
the adult female population : tlie difficulties 
ill the way, arising from oriental jealousy and 
prejudice, are great, yet not altogether insur- 
mountable. 

The system of education adopted in the 
govornmerit schools is obsolete, and the pro- 
gress made by the scholars not very encourag- 
ing. Many of the teachers are natives, and 
few aj>}»ear to take to their w'ork heartily. 
The same may he said of the native profes- 
sors in the higher schools. Impartial ob- 
servers have described them as listless, and 
exercising but small beneficial inlluence. 

Since the introduction of the government 
colleges and high schools, many of the natives 
educated in them liave become infidels. It 
w'onld not be very difficult tn make a Jain a 
deist, or a Buddhist au atheist ; the Brahmin 
is not so ready a convert to any form of infi- 
delity. I'ho education of the more respect- 
able natives in European knowledge luis 
hitherto not improved them much in any 
way, except the acquisition of English, 
French, and a smattering of science. Their 
vanity and assumption of learning w’ould be 
incredible, if not so well attested. The 
merest nonsense is jaiblislied, by “ V'oung 
Bengal*’ especially, as if tlie orearions of un- 
rivalled genius. In a much less degree a 
similar effect is observed upon tbe i>npils of 
the schools, not one in twenty of whom make 
any acquisitions of a solid kind. In the volun- 
tary schools there is this ndvanlage, that the 
elements of the Christian religion are com- 
municated, however little may he received of 
wdiatever else is taught. 

It is a remarkable fact, that few native 
youths educated in the government colleges 
remain loyal to tho government. As all lite- 
rature of a religious complexion is uccessarily 
prohibited by tlie authorities, the young men 
find no access to such ; but infidel books of 
the worst character arc obtained, as the libra- 
ries are not regulated with sufficient strin- 
gency in this respect. “Young India,” as 
they leave their Alma Mater, — groat English 
and French scholars in their own esteem, — are 
generally concealed infidels and open rebels. 
At the various associations of which they are 
members, subjects of discussion arc constantly 
selected for the purpose of disj»Iaying the 
indignation wdiich they profess to feel that 
foreigners should govern their country. The 
speeclies made on these occasions betray the 
most inflated self-conceit, gross ignorance of 
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moral and political philosophy, and a spirit 
and princij)l<? thoroughly adverse to British 
rule. The following grapliiti sketch by an eye- 
witness will enlighten our readers as to some of 
the causes whieh operate in rendering of little 
value the sclnxd and collt?ge system of India: — 
“ On any ordinary day the visitor will see, 
on a table in the midst of a small room, one 
of the 'professors’ sitting in otieutal fashion, 
after the manner of tailors ; his luunl is hare, 
his shoulders are bare ; the day is hot, and 
the roll of muslin which onvelojis his Imdy 
out of doors has been removed ; the ample 
rotundity of the stomach heaves regularly 
above the nnislin folds whi(‘h encircle the 
loins and thighs. The shaven crown of the 
worthy ' professor,’ and his broad quivering 
back, glow with tlie heat ; whilst a disciple, 
standing behind him, }>lies the fan vigorously 
to and fro, and produces a current of wind 
that keeps the huge mass ])artially cool. 
Around the table are srpiatted numbers of 
dirty -looking youths, carefully envelo]>ed in 
their muslin <lressGs, as ])roscribod by the 
rules, and droning, one by one, over a manu- 
script page, which is handed from one to 
another in succession. The majority are 
dozing, and well they may, for it is sleepy 
work — the same verses nasally intoned by 
one after another with unvarying monotony, 
and doubtless with similar errors. The 'pro- 
fessor ’ seldom speaks, for lie too is dozing 
heavily on the table, anxiously awaiting tlio 
bell that is to release liim to liberty and 
dinner. The same scene is being repeated 
in other similar rooms, where other 'profes- 
sors* arc similarly dozing and teaching, and 
other youths similarly shut up from the liglit 
of God’s sun, which shines witliout ; and of 
his spirit, which should shine within them.” 

The iicvvs}>apors and other periodicals 
printed in the native languages are con- 
ducted in a manner in perfect keeping with 
the state of “ Young India,” as above de- 
scribed. Furious and bitter attacks upon 
the government are circulated through such 
media all over the land. These seldom 
possess satire, for which the native mind does 
not seem to have relish or capacity ; in- 
deed, so little are the peo)>le generally capa- 
ble of comprehending it, that the keenest 
satire upon their own gods and super- 
stitions are listened to with imperturbable 
gravity, and treated as if serious argumenta- 
tions. The false statements, appeals to the 
pride of race, and to the superstitious feeling 
of the people, — with which the infidel writers 
themselves had no sympathy,— which have 
appeared in the vernacular ])ress, did much 
to sow suspicion in the minds of the soldiery, 
and to inflame the passions and ambition of 
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the native princes, preparing both for the 
revolt which lias recently poured such a tor- 
rent of disorder and havoc over the country. 
Whatever administrative alterations may be 
effected in Iiuiia resulting from that event, n 
radical change in the system of education 
ought to be among the most prominent. 

JIapj)ily, there is a new native literature 
now springing up, wliich, although it may 
not as yet have had time to work much good, 
is, like leaven, silently and gradually oper- 
ating in tlie mass. The Religious Tract 
Society lias issued various works, prepared 
by persons well acipiainted with (he people, 
and these, distributed in most of tlie lan- 
guages s])okeii in the country, are beginning 
to be objects of curiosity. *J*lie Roman 
character is now ado])ted in printing these 
works, and persons of great authority in such 
matters maintain that much facility to the 
extensiou of knowledge will result from the 
plan. 'J*he experiment has, however, yet to 
be tried; the benefit ex|)ected is doubtful. 

The British ami Foreign Bible Society, like 
the Tract Society, is diffusing knowledge 
through the medium of the vernacular lan- 
guages, making the sacred Scri])tures a stan- 
dard book in every tongue. Dr. Yates' 
version of the Bengalee Rible, with iNFr. 
Wenger’s revisions, and a carefully revised 
llindui version, are now being actively circu- 
lated ill Bengal. Last May the ]u*inting of 
20,000 co]>ies of the (josjiel, in the Hindui- 
Kaithi, was commenced under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. A. Sternberg of ^MozutVev- 
pore. The Hindui-Nagri Old ^rostanient has 
been completed ami issued at Allahabad, by 
the Rev. J. Owen, of the American Presby- 
terian IMission. under the anspicCvS of the 
Agra Billie Society. Tlie Old Testament, in 
Pwo-Karem, is in progress. It is being cou- 
dncteil by the Aimirican missionaries in 
Pegu ; a grant of ilGUO to the object has 
been voteil by the Ijondon Society. What- 
ever be the cliaracter of the education given 
in tlic existing scliools, the people are being 
taught to read, and ''an therefore use the 
books circulated. In view of this fact the 
North India Bible Society issued, a few 
months ago, the following remarkable and 
spirited address : — “ Education is making con- 
siderable advance. The people are be- 
coming better able to read our books, and 
we hope more interested in searching into 
our religion. The country is also rapidly 
filling 11 ]) with missionaries, who arc the main 
instruments in spreading our books among 
the peoj)Ie. The past year has given us 
considerable accessions, and we have now 
within what may be called the bounds of our 
society, about 100 missionaries of various 
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denomiiiatioiis, most of whom will look to 
this society for their supplies. It is also 
gratifying to be able to state, that there are 
scattered over tlie country an apparently in- 
creasing number of laymen, who are desirous 
of distributing the liible, and Avho are fre- 
quently making demands upon our stock. The 
field of our operations also, though already of 
vast extent, is continually widening. During 
the past year, Onde has given to us three 
millions of immortal souls, and the course of 
events shows that it cannot l)e long before the 
gates of Alifglianistan will be thrown open 
for the entrance of tlic Gospel.” 

The district in which this society oi)cratcs 
is immense, rcacliing from the un<leiincd limit 
in the east, where the Bengalee language moots 
the Hindoo, stretching thence across tlie centre 
of India to the Marathai speaking tribes, and 
thence including IJajpootana to the northern 
bounds of India, comprising a po[)iilation of 
not less than sixty millions. 

]\Ir. Hoerulc has just finished the revision 
of the Urdu New Testament, in the Arabic 
cliaracter. An edition of the New Testa- 
ment in the same language, in the Homan 
character, j)ublishcd in 1845, lias been re- 
vised by Messrs. j\Iathor, Smith, and Len- 
polt, the original translators. The Hombny 
anxlliarv Hible Society lias just issued a com- 
plete edition (5l)00 copies) of the Scriptures 
in tlie Maratliai. Gf the (jujurati New Tes- 
tament they Jiave lately issued (JOOO C(»]»ie.s, 
and since then 5(.K)() cojiies of the wliule Bible 
in that dialect. 

A gratifying exenqilificatioii of the way in 
which the progress of education, and the cir- 
culation of books of a nselul character, act 
upon one another, has occurred in connection 
with the labours of the friends of education 
and Bible distribution in Cey\oi\, During 
the years 185()-7, the issues of the Singhalese 
and Indo -Portuguese Scrijitures amounted t.(» 
3342. A person writing from Colombo, 
says : — ^^Miich attention is paid to the native 
educational establishments, and it is the wish 
of the committee that all the seboola should 
be furnished with the entire New Testament. 
The Central School commission has purchased 
500 copies of the Gospel of St. Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles, recently printed for the 
use of the government vernacular schools.” 
In Ceylon it is not so necessary for the go- 
vernment to avoid the charge of interfering 
with the religion of the people. The pre- 
vailing superstition being that of Buddha, 
there docs not exist the same popular jealousy 
of government propagandism. The labours 
of these voluntary associations in Ceylon have 
so imjiressed the present governor, that he 
has become the patron of the auxiliary Bible 
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Society. Sir George Grey has ordered the 
remission of duty on paper, and other mate- 
rial sent out for the auxiliaries* use. The , 
local committee, encouraged by these tokens 
of appreciation and support, recently passed 
a resolution to present as a gilt Irom the 
I society a Bible, in the vernacular, to every 
newly-married couple among the native Chris- 
tians. 

The countries aroiind India proper are 
receiving similar benefits from the operation 
of educational and hook societies. An edi- 
tion of 5000 copies of the Gospel according 
to 8t. Luke has boon com])letod in Punjabec, 
and an edition equally large of the Gospel 
of Matthew is issuing in the same dialect. 

The Persian language Vicing understood 
by many in the nortli-west provinces as well 
as in Persia, the Jiihle in that language is dis- 
tributed in those countries as oj^portunity 
allows. The Gospel of Matthew has been 
translated into Thibetian. Types have been 
prepared at Sceundra, and the interesting 
country of Thibet will he penetrated l>y ad- 
venturous men, desirous to circulate the word 
of God in its remote regions. The Hev. Mr. 
Clarke, of Peshawur, has translated into 
Pushtoo the (^osj>el of St. John, and the 
soiuety has ordered two thousand copies in 
lithograph. A eominitteo of gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the language has been formed 
Ski Peshawur, for tlie purpose of prepaiing 
translations of other jiortimis of the Bible. 

Both the Bible and Tract Societies have 
extended their o{)crations to Assam, Tenes- 
serim, ainl Pegu, where, from various circum- 
stances, the people are likely to welcome 
hooks. Ill the Tenesscrim provinces the 
poonjics (a pooiijie is a sort of priest and 
.sehoolmastcr) teach the people reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic for the jiayment of a little 
labour in the rice -field. Nearly every village 
has its Iciouvf/, or school. The government 
has established schools of a superior cha- 
racter, and the missionaries, especially the 
American, have sujiplemcntcd them, and 
teach the Christian (Scriptures. The Ame- 
rican Baptists have opened eight hoarding 
and day-sciiools at Moulmein, with an ave- 
rage attendance of five hundred scliolars. In 
the other provinces eighteen similar schools 
have been established, and a very consider- 
able number of rudimental schools taught by 
natives. Throughout the interesting terri- 
tory of Pegu the Baptist American Mission 
is iahouring, not only to preach the Gospel 
to the people, hut to elevate them by educa- 
tion. Native preachers and teachers are em- 
ployed with success, and a new vernacular 
literature is being rapidly supplied. 

The British press in India is acquiring rapidly 
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increasing influence. If the measure of Lord 1 
Canning, in restricting the liberty of the press j 
during the late revolt, were a necessary policy, | 
it proves that the English language must j 
liave made great progress among the natives. 
Not many years ago it would have been of no 
consecpience whatever to the government 
what the English press in India published, 
so far as any influence it might exercise upon 
the natives might be taken into consideration. 
If, however, as many allege, the real object was 
to stifle discussion os to the acts of the go- 
vernment, it proves that the English press is 
no longer the subservient tool of any Indian 
administration, as it was wont to be con- 
sidered, but that its independence and power 
are felt at government house. It is likely 
that both the motives ghiuced at operated 
with the governor-geiioral and council ; it is 
no longer a matter of indiflorcnce to them 
either as regards the public opinion of Eu- 
ropeans in India, or that of the natives, 
what the Anglo- fudian press contains in its 
columns. 

There are now many papers in India of large 
circulation, gniderl by great talent, and main- 
taining high principles; such as the Calcutta 
Englishman, Friend of India, Indian Char- 
ter, Bomhag Times, Bomhag Gazette, Madras 
Spectator, the Mofussilife of Meerut, Ac. 
The following estimate of the press of India 
by a gentleman who liad himself been editor 

tlie Ceglon E.raminer, is, it may be hoped, 
to bo received with favourable qualifications, 
us the language employed is severe: — “If 
the press (»f India cannot be said to rank 
either in talent or tone with that of the 
parent country, it must be confessed by irn- 
jiartial witnesses that it is as good as it can 
afford to be ; and looking at all the circum- 
stances of the case, as good and as moral as 
could be expected. If it is not quite so intel- 
lectual, nor nearly so high-minded, nor yet 
so independent, as journalism in England, let 
the Anglo-Indian public ask \vho they have 
to thank but themselves. The Indian pres.s i 


1 is ns w'orthy a reflex of the state of society in 
j that part of the world, as is the condition of 
I English society mirrored in the journals of 
I this country. The Times or JJailg News, 
published in the })rcsidencie8, w’ould be as 
much out of place as would the Quarterly 
among the Esquimaux. Papers are not 
usually established for any higher motive 
than profit ; and in such a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, no man having an}’ 
knowledge of India w'ould attempt to print 
such a paj)cr as the London Examiner or 
Spectator, even had he the ability at his 
command to enable him to do so. Editors 
in India know^ their readers jiretty well ; 
they generally understand tlie sort of wTiting 
which is acceptable to them, and minister 
accordingly. One of the most successful 
journals throughout India is the Mo/iissUite, 
a hi -weekly journal, j)ublished at Meerut, in 
Bengal. It was established some dozen years 
since, and, by a judicious catering to the 
reading wants of the community, it has 
reached the higliest position amongst Indian 
j)apers, both as regards circulation and in- 
come. Few’ topics escape its notice, yet 
these are all handled in such a light and 
pleasant manner, tliat even the most uninter- 
esting matters rivet the attention of tlie 
Anglo-Indian, whilst in England its columns 
w’ouhl possibly lie voted ‘frivolous.’ ” 

In this chapter considerable s]>acc has been 
occu])ied with the religion, languages, and 
literature of India; no siibjeet connected 
with its vast po]uilation could deserve more 
attention. The state of religion and educa- 
tion in any country forms the bases for legis- 
lation and government. hlven commerce 
must keep in view the principles, conscience, 
and intelligence of a people wdiosc shores are 
songlit in the friendly and profitable ex- 
changes of trade ; certainly, at the present 
juncture, no theme connected with India 
could more earnestly require the attention of 
the British people than that which has occu- 
I pie<l this chapter. 


CHAPTER HI. 
PROVINCES— CHIKF CITIES. 


Before describing the state of the arts, the 
antiquities and customs, the commerce and 
government of the country, it is proper that 
some notice should he taken of its different 
tracts, and of its chief cities. In the general 
view given of India in the first chapter a de- 
scription of its leading natural divisions, as 


separated by mountain or river, was neces- 
sary, and tliis w^as conducted to a sufficient 
extent to render a very particular account of 
the provinces and districts undesirable. 

Bengal is the chief presidency. It is 
divided into three provinces — the lower, 
central, and upper, or western. The climate 
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and natural productions vary witli the lati- 
tude, soil, and local peculiarities. TIic whole 
presidency lies between longitude 74^ and 
0(1^ east, and latitude lG°and north. The 
three provinces comprise as the chief divisions 
and districts Calcutta, Patna, Moorsliedabad, 
Dacca, Denares, Bareilly, Assam, drc. 

The general appearance of the lower pro- 
vince is flat and uniform. JSameness and 
richness characterise the face of the country. 
There are elevated tracts, but tlioy are only 
exceptions to the general level aspect. The 
inundations whicJi take place in the districts 
watered by the Ganges show the general 
descent, ifamilton derives the name Bengal 
from the fact that the tract of annual inunda- 
tion was anciently called Beng^ and the 
ui>per parts, which were not liable to inunda- 
tion, was called Barcndra, The presidency, 
from its western boundary to the sea, is 
watered by the Ganges, and is intersected in 
every direction by navigable rivers, the 
courses of which frequently change, in con- 
sequence of tliG loose nature of the soil — 
for if any new obstacle or large accumulation 
of deposit create an obstruction, the river 
easily forces for itself a now chauiiel. This 
has been a cause of difficulty to geographical 
and topographical explorers, especially as the 
natives continue to give to the neglected 
channel the old name, and as long as any 
water remains they perform their religious 
ablutions in wliat they deem the sacred flood. 
These changes are attended by loss, the 
neighbourhood of the new courses being fre- 
quently flooded to a great extent from the 
shallowness of the bed through which the 
current rolls ; and the old courses becoming 
marshes, spread disease, as well as leave the 
coiiutry around without irrigation. 

The banks of the rivers, especially of the 
Ganges, notwithstanding the flatness of the 
country, exhibit considerable variety of ap- 
pearance. Sometimes the current, sapping 
away the soft earth, tlie banks appear preci- 
pitous; but it is dangerous to approach them, 
as they frc(iueiitly give way. At other 
parts the river washes into the land, form- 
ing deep bays, and giving a picturesque 
aspect to the noighbourliood. I'he lesser 
rivers of Bengal have a more winding course 
than the larger, and where the banks are 
narrowest, the current is more winding, lying 
along the level country like a beautiful ser- 
pent basking in the Indian sun. By this 
more devious flow a largo extent of country 
is irrigated. The Ganges appears to have 
the least circuitous course of any of the rivers, 
yet, within one hundred miles it increases by 
its windings the distonce one -fourth. That 
part of the river which lies in a line from 


Gungautic, wdierc it flows in a small stream 
from the Himalayas, to Saugor Island, below 
Calcutta, is particularly sacred. The Hoogly 
river is, therefore, in the native esteem, the 
true Ganges ; and the great branch which 
runs castwaril to join tlie Brahmapootra, is 
by them called Puddah (Padma), or Padma- 
vvatti, and is not worshipped, although it is, 
in Hindoo imagination, invested with some 
sacredness. Wherever the Ganges runs from 
the south to the uortli, contrary to its or- 
diuary direction, it is considered more holy 
than generally in other parts of its curreiit, 
and is called Uttarbahini. But the most sa- 
cred spots to the worshippers of the “ Ganga,” 
are those w’here other rivers form a junction 
with it; thus, Allahabad, where the Ganges 
and Jumna unite, has a pre-eminent sanctity, 
and is called, by way of distinction, Prayag. 
At Hurd war, where the river Escapes from 
the mountains, and at Saugor Island, at the 
mouth of the Hoogly, it is also the object of 
especial adoration. In the Hindoo mytho- 
logy the Ganges is described ns the daughter 
of the great mountain Himavata; she is called 
Ganga on account of her flowing through 
Gang^ the earth. She receives various other 
designations, some of whicli are nearly as 
popular, and all of mythical derivation. 'I'he 
Brahmapootra contributes to the irrigation 
of Bengal; it derives its name also frobi 
a myth, as it sigiiifles the son of Brahma ; 
but some Hindoo mythologists trace its deri- 
vation in a different manner, which illustrates 
the impurity of the Hindoo imagination under 
the influence of idolatry. 

The great river surface in Bengal, and the 
low-lying, marshy coast, cause fogs and pene- 
trating dews in tlie cold weather, which are 
unfavourable to health. Some persons, how- 
ever, maintain that they are rather conducive 
to salubrity, being not more than sufficient 
to supply moisture equivalent to the daily 
exhaustion by the sun. 

The staple productions of Bengal are 
sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, indigo, and rice. 
The different species of the last-named are 
almost beyond enumeration, so varied are 
the influence of soil, season, and mode of 
cultivation. The poppy is also produced in 
the upper portions of the presidency. Ben- 
gal is not considered so favourable to orchard 
produce as other portions of India, yet the 
natives are fond of this cultivation, and regard 
with reverence trees planted by their fathers. 
Orchards of mango-trees diver.sify the aspect 
of the conidry everywhere throughout the 
presidency. In Bahar the palm and the 
date arc abundant. The cocoa-nut, so useful 
and refreshing to the Bengalees, grows in 
the soutlurn j>ortious of the territory. In 
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the central diat riots plantations of areca are 
common. The northern parts nurture the 
bnssia, wliicli is very useful ; its iuHated corols 
are nutritious, and yield .an excellent spirit 
on distillation ; the oil expre.ssed from its 
seeds is used as a substitute for butter. 
Clumps of bamboos, which are useful for 
building and profitable for sale, arc noticeable 
by the traveller in many directions. Iii a 
single year the baniboo grows to its height; 
in the second year its wood acquires the 
requisite hanlness. “It is probable,’* ob- 
serves an old writer, “that a single acre of 
bamboos is more profitable than ten of any 
other tree.” 

English vegetables do not grow in Bengal 
so luxuriantly as in England, and are noticed 
by English persons on tltcir arrival for their 
insipidity. The potato, at least some species 
of it, thrives better than most other foreign 
vegetables. 

Cattle are a considerable portion of the 
peasant’s wealth. The buHalo, whicli is graced 
at a very small expense, is a valuable animal, 
on account of its milk. As the flesli of kiiie is 
not available for food, in eonse(|uence of the 
religious prejudice against it, cattle are not so 
valuable as otherwise would he the case. 
Coarse blankets are iriade from the wool of 
the sheep, which is not valued in the market 
as an article of commerce. The Bengalee 
sheep arc small, four horned, and of a dark 
grey colour ; their flesh is much prized by 
Europeans. 

In the wood.s ape.s and monkeys abound, 
and in the evening the jaekalks, leaving their 
jungles, howl around the cities and villages. 
The monkey tribes enter the villages luimo- 
lested, bear away fruit, and do much mischief. 

The population of Bengal lias been already 
given on another page. The most recent 
computation to which the author has access, 
fixes it at seventy millions : this includes the 
population of the north-west provinces. Ever 
since the settlement of the English, the peoj)le 
have increased in numbers at a ratio before 
unknown. It met with some severe checks 
during that time. In 1770, it is alleged that 
one-fifth of the pojmlation perished by famine. 
In 1784:, one in fifty persons fell a victim to 
a similar calamity. In 1787, an extraordi- 
nary inundation carried away a vast amount 
of property, and destroyed many lives in 
Eastern Bengal. In the following year, and 
consequent upon the disaster last named, 
there was a famine in the districts where it 
had prevailed. For nearly fifty years after 
that period, famine, or even scarcity, was 
unknown. Since then the rice harvest ha.s 
been several times beneath its average, and 
there has been consequent sufifering ; but it 


does not appear that any important check 
has been put by those seasons of distress to 
the increase of population. 

The following computations of the popula- 
tion at dififereut periods, made by competent 
authorities, will indicate the rate of progress, 
partly by natural increase, and partly by the 
annexation of new territory. 

In 1772, the British provinces of Bengal, 
then consisting of Bengal and Bahar, were 
stated to contain twenty millions of ijihabit- 
ants.* In 1789, they were believed to con- 
tain twenty-four inillions.f In 1793, includ- 
ing Benares, the people of the Bengal pro- 
vinees were supposed to luiniber twenty -seven 
millioiis.:j: In 1814, the result of several 
investigations by government, reports were 
publisheil, which stated that the popnlation 
amoniitcd to thirty-nine millions. § In 1820, 
more than forty millions were said to consti- 
tute the population.il 

During the last thirty-five years, the ratio 
of natural increase has been greater than 
iluring any period of the Englisli occupancy, 
and the annexation of territories has added 
many millions more ; and now the population 
of Bengal exceeds that of the whole Russian 
empire, the Turkish empire, or the German 
fe<lei‘ati«>n. 

Tlicre are many large and populous cities 
within this jiresidcncy, and a great number of 
small ones. The largo villages are almost 
incredibly numerous, forming as it were 
chains of towns along the hanks of the 
rivers, especially of the Ganges, as numerous 
and populous as are said to be observed along 
tbe banks of rivers in China. A writer, who 
knew Bengal nearly half a century since, 
thus described them : — “ \^’llile passing them 
by the inland navigation, it is j)leasing to 
view the eheerfid bustle and crowded popula- 
tion by land and water ; men, old women, 
birds, and beasts, all mixed and intimate, 
evincing a sense of security, and appearance 
of happiness, seen in no part of India beyond 
the company’s territories.’* This picture, so 
well drawn for a remoter period, answers to 
whaC. existed pi iv ions to the late military 
revolt, which entailed most disaster in those 
very districts. 

It will promote the clearness of the narra- 
tive, and facilitate the memory of the reader, 
to notice the chief cities of old Bengal, before 
describing those which belong to provinces 
which, of late years, have been added to the 
presidency. 

The chief city of India, the seat of the 
supreme government as well as of the presi- 

* I^rJ Clive, t Sir "W. Jodcs. J Mr. Colebrooke. 

§ T)r. Francis Buchanan ; Mr. Bay ley. 
i Walter Hamilton. 
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dential government of Bengal, is Calcutta, 
one of tlie largest and most picturesque cities 
in the world, deserving the epithet applied 
to it in Europe and America — the City of 
Palaces.” 

Tlic rise and progress of the city of Cal- 
cutta liave hoen very rapid. Previous to the 
English settlement it could scarcely be said 
to exist, except as a village.* In 1717 it 
was a village belonging to the Nuddea dis- 
trict; the houses were in small clusters, scat- 
tered over a iiioderato extent of ground, and 
tlie inhabitants were the tillers of the sur- 
rounding country, and a few native traders 
or merchants. In the south of the Chciiid- 
saul Ghaut a forest existed. Between it and 
Kiddcrj)ore there were two tolerably ])opuloua 
villages; their inhabitants were invited by 
tlie merchants at Calcutta to settle there. 
These merchants appear to have consisted 
chiefly of one family, named f^eats, and to 
tlicir enterprise the city is indebted for its 
first step to opulence. Where the forest and 
the two villages stood. Fort William, the 
J3ritish citadel, and the esplanade, now stand. 
W’herc now the most elegant houses ol the 
English part of the suburbs arc seen, there 
were then small villages of wretched houses, 
surrounded by pools of water. The ground 
between the straggling clusters of hovels was ^ 
covered with jungle. A quarter of a century 
later it appears to have made fair progress ; j 
there were seventy Engli^sh houses, the huts 
of the natives had increased, and several rich 
native nierchants had good residences. *j* The 
town was then surrounded by a ditch, to pro- I 
tcct it from the incursi<)iis of the IMahrattas. 
About a century ago, the ground on which 
the citadel now stands, and on which some of 
the best portions of the town are built, was 
dense jungle. The town was then divided 
into four districts-’-Dee (hilcutta, Goviiulpore, 
Chutanutty, and Bazaar Calcutta, and con- 
tained 1)151 houses, under the protection of 
the company, and 5207 houses, with j)ortious 
of land, possessed by indepciidont proprietors. 
On the land occupied by those hoi; les there 
'Were smaller tcnciiicnts, sub-let by the pro- 
prietors, which would extend the list of 
habitations to nearly fifty thousand, W'riters, 
whose accounts were given soon alter, esti- 
mate the number of inhabitants at four hun- 
dred thousand, f which appears to be in con- 
siderable excess of the fact, notwithstanding 
the great increase of population. Towards 
the close of the last century the power and 
population of the town were of much greater 
magnitude. According to government re- 
ports, the houses, shops, and other habita- 

* Hamilloo. t Onne. 

i Holwell. 


tions, not the property of the East India 
Company, were in number as follow : — 


Brilish subjects 4,300 

Armenians, Grcclis, and Christians of other 

seets and nations 3,200 

Mohuiiiiiicdaus 14,700 

Hindoos 50,460 

Chinese 


Total 78,700 

From the beginning of tlie present century 


the ])opiilation and resources of the town bavo 
augmented. In 1802 the reports made to 
government represented tlie ]K)piilatiou as six 
hundred thousand, and the noiglibonring 
country as so tliickly populated, that a circle 
of twenty miles from government house 
would eom])rise two and a quarter millions 
of persons. Half a century since the exten- 
sion of fbe superior parts of the city, and its 
increase in wcaltli, were remarkable. Calcutta 
bad become the great capital of a great em- 
pire. Mr. Hamilton describes its condition at 
that time in the following general terms : — 
“The modern town of Calcutta extends along 
the east side of the river above six miles, but 
the breadtli varies very much at different 
places. The esplanade" between the town 
and Fort William, leaves a grand opening, 
along the edge of which is ])laced the new 
government house, erected by the Maivjuis 
Wellesley, and continued on in a line with 
that edilice is a range of magnificent houses, 
ornamented with spacious veriiiidahs. Chou- 
ringhee, formerly a collection of native huts, 
is noAv a district of palaces, extending for a 
considerable distance into the country. The 
architecture of the houses is Grecian, Avhicli 
docs not appear the best adaptetl for tlio 
country or climate, as the pillars of the 
verandahs arc too much elevated to keep 
out tlie sun during the morning and evcujng, 
yet at both these times, especially the latter, 
Iho lieat is excessive within doors. In the 
rainy season this style of arcliitocturc causes 
other inconveniences. Perhaps a more con- 
fined style of building, Hindoo in its elia- 
racter, wouhl be found of more practical com- 
fort. The black town extends along the river 
to the north, and exliibits a remarkable con- 
trast to tlie part inhabited by the ]^]uropean3. 
Persons who luive only scon the latter have 
little conception of the remainder ot the city ; 
but those who have been there will bear wit- 
ness to the wretched condition of at least six 
in eight part's of this externally magnificent 
city. The streets here are narrow, dirty, and 
unpaved ; the houses of two stories arc of 
brick, with flat terraced roofs, but the great 
majority arc mud cottages, covered with 
small tiles, with side walls of mats, bamboos. 
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and other combustible materials, the whole, 
w’ithin and without, swarinin;^^ witli popula- 
tion. Fires, as may bo inferred from the 
construction, are of frequent occurrence, but 
do not in the least affect tho European 
quarter, which, from the mode of building, 
is comidetcly incombustible. In *this divi- 
sion the houses stand detached from each 
other in spaces inclosed by walls, the general 
approach being by a tliglit of stejjs under a 
largo verandah; their whole ap|)earauco is 
uncommonly elegant and respectable.** 

^riie increase in the wealth and power of 
tho great Indian oajntal advanced with the 
century. In 1810 the population was com- 
])uted at a million hy the chief judge,* hut 
he professed to include the environs in this 
enumeration, and as he did not make a very 
distinct report as to the prineiple upon which 
he added the ])upuhition of various surround- 
ing villages, the report must be held as a 
very loose return. About the same peiiod 
General Kyd c.alculated the inhabitants of 
the city as not more than five hundred thou- 
sand, but admitted that the population of 
the siihiirhs was very mimerous. 

Tho present aspect of tho city is magnifi- 
cent; ifs population, Avcalth, tho number and 
magnitude of its public buildings, the shipping 
ill the river, tho iiicreaso of commerce, tho 
graiulour and luxury of rich natives, of Euro- 
])cans, and of the government, throw an air 
of splendour over tho place which fascinates 
fill who come within its influence. The 
modern town of Calcutta is situated on tho 
cast side of tho Hoogly, and extends along it 
about six miles. Tlio apjiroach by the river 
from llic sea is exceedingly interesting, the 
Hoogly being one of (he most picturesque of 
Indian rivers, and its most beautiful spots 
arc in the vicinity of tho great city, both on 
the side upon wliich the city is built, and ou 
the opposite bank. Tho course of the river 
is somewhat devious, a distance of sixty miles 
hy land being by the river’s course nearly 
eighty. As upon the Ganges proper, tlie 
w'ater in many places washes into the land, 
forming deep liays, and fiomotinie.s hold jut- 
ting promontories, which, clothed with oriental 
foliage to their summits, arrest the traveller’s 
attention. Tho beauty of the trees which 
flourish in Bengal is seen to singular advan- 
tage along the Hoogly. Tho bamboo, with 
its long and graceful branches ; the palm, of 
many species, towering aloft in its dignity; 
tho peepid, finding apace for its roots in the 
smallest crevices of rocks, or in the partially 
decayed walla of buildings, displays on high 
its light green foliage; the babool, with its 
golden balls and soft rich perfume ; tlie bean- 
* Sir Henry Rueaell. 
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tiful magnolia, and various species of the 
acacia; — all find their suitahlo places, cast 
their shadow's upon the sparkling river, and 
w^avo, as it were, their w-olcomc to the adven- 
turous voyager wdio has sought their native 
groves from far-off lands. If tho travellor 
disembarks anywhere, and passes into tho 
suiTOuiiding country, he wdll find it clothed 
in eternal verdure ; for even wdiilo tho sun of 
India pours its vertical rays upon the plains 
of Bengal, so w-ell watered is it, that tho 
verdure still retains its freshness. All persona 
passing ou tho river arc much struck with 
the jdeasaut ghauts, or landing-places. Tlieso 
consist of many steps, especially whore tho 
hanks arc ])reeipitous, and there is architec- 
tural taste tli splayed in their construction. 
The steps arc w^ido, with fine hahislrades. It 
is fouml convenient to hiiild temples or 
|)agodas near them, because the natives can 
glide along in their boats from consiHerablc 
distances without much fatigue or trouble, 
wdieu tho sun )) 0 urs his fierce and burning 
radiance ou river, wood, and j>lairi. 
small Hindoo temples, called mhuts, are very 
commonly erected near these ghauts, in grou|)» 
whioh arc picturesque rather from the skilful 
grouping than from their individual form, 
w-hich is heehive. The IMohomiuedans, as 
w ell as tho heathen, liave erected their temples 
by the ghauts of tlio Hoogly. Their hoauti- 
ful domes and minarets may be seen glisten- 
ing 111 the vivid Indian light through the 
feathery foliage of the ]>alm and bamboo. 
Both Mohammedans and heathens take great 
pains to make the neighbourhood of tlic.se 
tern pie -crowned ghauts picturesque. 1’he 
stairs to the water’s edge arc strow'ii W'iih 
flow'ers of tho richest perfumes and tho 
biighte.st liucs ; tho balustrades Lear entwuucd 
garlands of tlio double-flowered Indian jessa- 
mine, and otber graceful crecjiing plants which 
servo a.s pendants ; and, floating along the 
shining river, these fair offerings to false 
gods, or wreaths in honour of the prophet of 
Islam, spread their odours, and adorn the 
current. Thus the hanks of the Hoogly seem 
fairy laud, and its stream fairy waters ; the 
most glowing light, the sweetest perfumes, tho 
most grace lul forms of architecture and of 
the forest, the richest profusion of colour 
reflected from foliage, flowers, and blossoms 
of infinite variety, the river itself at intervals 
so covered with these last-named offspring of 
beauty, that one might suppose they drew 
their life from its bosom. Such is the scene 
by day, and as night approaches there is still 
beauty inexpressible, however changed its 
aspects. The setting sun throws upon the 
foliage and river the richest tints ; the first 
shadows of night foil upon innumerable circles 
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of fireflies, which, with their golden and 
emerald light, ])lay amid the trees, and flash 
along the margin of the waters; and the in- 
niimeraldo lamps, gleaming from temples, 
pagodas, and mosques through the thick trees 
and brushwood, give an air of enchantment 
to the night scenes of the Hoogly. Ha])pyis 
lie wlioso leisure admits of Ids working up or 
gliding down the Hoogly in the slow-sailing 
budge row, for in few lands can scenery so 
soft, soothing, and calmly hoautiful he found. 

Wlicii the European visitor approaches 
f •alcnlta, it is not discerned for any consider- 
ahlc distance ; hidden by the thickly cluster- 
ing trees, the course of the river, and the 
level site, it is not seen from the river until it 
sndiienly bursts upon the view in all its 
s):)leii(lour. Tbe co\ip cVfml is most impres- 
sive, aud tbe excitement of tbo stranger is 
increased every moment as one object of in- 
terest and grandeur after another comes 
rapidly in more distinctness before him. The 
pleasant gardens which descend to the river 
from the inansionsof the merchants and supe- 
rior (>fiicials cannot fail to arrest attention, 
even in view of tlio noble public edifices. 
Much attention is paid to those gardens, 
wdiich are decorated by the magnificent trees 
and flowers of India, and enriched by its 
cx(]niHite fruits. The gardens arc nearly 
all on the left bank of the river, for the 
right is occupied by the botanical gardens 
of the Honourable East India Company, 
wbicli are perhaps the most interesting of 
their kind in the world. In those gardens 
ex<jtics from the Cape of Good Hope, the 
]).lauritins, China, Australia, the United States 
of America, and Europe, are carefully culti- 
vated. 'bhere the palm, the bamboo, the 
pee pul, and the banyan are to bo seen of tbe 
loftiest height, and in all the spreading pomp 
of the Indian forest tree. There are some 
larger banyan trees in other parts of the 
])eninsula, i)nt one remarkable specimen may 
be seen in these gardens, several acres being 
covered by the over branching shadow of this 
king of tlie oriental forest. 

The ghauts at Calcutta arc as elegant as 
they arc convenient, and impress the stranger 
as ho j)a88C8 them, and when he lands, with 
the idea not only of the grandeur of the city, 
but of its good government. 

The grand drsenal of Fort William is dis- 
tant from the city about a quarter of a mile. 
This noble structure deserves special notice ; 
it has an liistoric interest as well as a political 
importance. It has been generally regarded 
as stronger, and, as a fortress, more regular 
than any otlicr in India. It is octagonal, five 
of the faces being regular; tlie other three 
next the liver are not so. A military man 


described it some years since in the following 
terms : — As no approach by land is to bo 
apprehended on this side, the river (.*oming 
up to the glacis, it was merely nocossary to 
guard against attack by water, by ])ro\iding 
a great superiority of fire, which purpose has 
been attained by merely giving tbe citaded 
toAV.ards tbo water the form of a large salient 
angle, the faces of which enfilade Iho course 
of tbe river. From these fac’cs the guns con- 
tiimo t(j play upon the objects until they 
approach very near to the city, when tliey 
would receive the fire of the batteries parallel 
to the river. This point is likewise defendod 
by adjoining bastions, and a connterguavd, 
which covers them. The five regular bastions 
are towania the land ; the bastions have all 
very salient orillons, behind winch arc retired 
circular flanks, extremely spacious, aud an 
inverse double flank at the height of the 
bermc. This double flank would be an ex- 
cellent defence, and 'would servo to retard tbo 
passages of tbe ditch, as from its form it 
cannot be enfiladed. The orillon preserves it 
from tbo effect of ricocljct sliot, and it is not 
to bo seen from any paralleJ. The bermo 
opposite to the curtain serves as a road to it, 
and contributes to the defence of the ditch 
like a faussc-bray. The ditcli is dry, with a 
<mnettc in the middle, which receives the 
water of the river by means of two sluices, 
which arc commanded by the fort. The 
counterscarp and covered way arc excellent; 
every curtain is covered with a large half- 
moon, without flanks, bonnet, or redoubt, but 
the faces mount thirteen pieces of lieavy 
artillery each, thus giving to the defence of 
these ravelins a fire of twenty-six gnus. The 
demi-bastions which terminate the five, regular 
fronts on cacli side are covered by a counter- 
guard, of which the faces, like tbe balf-moons, 
are pierced with thirteen emlirasures. These 
counterguards are connected with two re- 
doubts, constructed in the place of arms of 
the adjacent re-entering angles ; the whole is 
faced and palisaded with care, kept in admi - 
rable condition, and oapaldc of making a 
vigorous defence against any army, Jiowcver 
formidable. The advanced works are €X(‘- 
cuted on an extensive scale, and tlio angles of 
the half-moons, being extremely acute, project 
a great way, so ns to bo in view of oncli other 
beyond the flanked angle of the polygon, and 
capable of taking the trenches in the rear at 
an early j)eriod of the approach.’' The above 
description will in the main suit for the present 
condition of the fortress. Some nlte rations 
have been made of late years, more >^dth a 
view to convenience than defonce. It is the 
general opinion of military men that it has 
been planned on too extensive a scale to 
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answer its original intention, which was 
merely to serve in an oxtromity as a place of 
retreat. The number of men rcrpiircd to 
garrison it ^Yonkl be sullieiont to keep the 
field against any enemy which India could 
furnish. Lord IJlivc, wlio designed it, is 
blamed for this; l>nt Clive was not an edu- 
cated soldier, he was rallior one by intuition, 
and ought bar<lly to be held responsible for 
imperfections of military enginoering. After 
the biillle of Plassey it was natural for Clive 
to think that Calcutta might have to be 
dcfcndotl, not merely aga/nst nniive, hut 
Eai'openii eiiemle.^, or both eoinhinctl, sind an 
army M'hich could lusihv houd uptui tJie piulua j 
against any iiafix e force, mig/it not ho strong 
enough to keep tJm field in the presence of 
native forces and European auxiliaries. Ten 
thousand men would he re<piired to defend 
the place, and fifteen thousand can be gar- 
risoned within it. Its cost to tlic company 
has been two millions sterling, a sum which 
is very far beyond its worth. The barracks 
are handsome, spacious, and well adapted lor 
their purjiosc. 

Between tlic fort and the town there is an 
extensive level space, called the esplanade. 
On the edge of this stands tlio government 
house, erected liy the Marquis Wellesley. 
Continued on in a line with it is a range of fine 
mansions, with stuccoed fronts, and pleasant 
green verandahs. TJio government lioUvSe is 
the most striking huilding in Calcutta; its 
appearance is much more imposing than Fort 
William, which has very little elevation. In 
the eyes of the natives, goveriunent house is 
of great importance, and the Englisli residents 
of Calcutta are nut a little proud of its splen- 
dour. It is a very extensive pile, and has 
four wings, one at each corner of the building, 
which contain the private apartments; the 
council -room, wdiicli occupies the nortli-east 
corner, is a splendid room, worthy of the 
building, and the piir])osc ftn* which it is set 
.apart. In the centre of the ]dlo there are 
two rooms of very great magnificence: the 
lowest is paved with marble of a dark grey 
tint, and supported by Doric eoluiniis, c7iu- 
named, resembling marble ; above this is 
the ball-room, floored with dark ]>olislicd 
Indian wood, and supported by Ionic pillars. 
These rooms arc lighted by superb cut glass 
lustres, and the ceilings are painted in a 
very superior style. Competent and severe 
critics allow that the decorations of these 
rooms are moat tasteful. What scenes of am- 
bition, blighted fortunes, baffled hopes, eager 
aspirations, unprincipled intrigue, fortunate 
policy, and humiliated greatness, liave been, 
witnessed witliin these gorgeous apartments ! 
How often have dethroned princes passed 


with unshod feet, the token of defeat and 
extorted homage, across those flags of marble 
and choice Indian floors ! >Short as is the 
time since that palace has been opened for 
the reception of the British rulers of Lidia, 
ovciits have transpired within it full of ro- 
mantic interest, and replete with the fate, of 
thrones and dynasties, and of the mightiest 
emjiiro upon which the orient sun ever shone I 
Government house docs nut stand alone in 
beauty. The custom house is a good build- 
ing. Bishop’s College is a Gothic structure 
of qiifidrangnlar Jbrni ; on the north side is 
/ a lower, which is sixty- five feet high, and 
I twenty -five feet doej>. q^ie town hall is 

spacious, and accommodates large public 
meetings, which frcqucjitJy assemble there, 
not only for civic business, but to celebrate 
the anniversaries of religious, philanthropic, 
and scientific societies. Biiblic dinners and 
balls arc given in it also. Tiic courts of jns- 
tiee are not only important, but impressive in 
their exterior effect. There are a jail, an 
hospital, a club-house for the Bengal L’lnb, 
the adjutant-gencrars and quartcrinastor- 
general’s offices, the Jesuits’ college, Hindoo 
and Mohammedan colleges, and many other 
notable edifices, among the most romarkablo 
of which arc the Metcalfe Hall, tlic mint, and 
tlie medical college. The JMetcalfo Hall is a 
building which tnay l)c justly called magnifi- 
<‘cnt. It contains an extensive public lil>rary, 
and the library and museum of tlie Asiatic 
Society — a sofdety planned by Sir W. Jones 
on his way out to India. It also affords accom- 
modation to the Agricultural Society of Jieii- 
gal. This noble building Avas raised in com- 
memoration of Lord Metcalfe, whose admin- 
istration of government in India was so re- 
nowned. Tlic mint is a vast building — one 
of the largest piles of buildings in existence 
for civil ailministratiA'G 2>urposes. 'J'hero the 
‘‘circulating medium” of India receives its 
form and impress. Tlierc arc few spcciniens 
of architectural skill and tavSte iji Calcutta 
which equal the medical college, which is as 
useful as its outlijie is «f^^ractive. 

Architectural taste is not confined to build- 
ings for educational, governmental, or other 
secular purposes : Hindoo temples and mos- 
ques have their peculiarities of style, and all 
the religious sects of Christianity have their 
churches, many of which arc ' of large si/o 
and superior structure. The grandest Chris- 
tian edifice in the city is the English cathe- 
dral. It owes its existence to the zeal of 
Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, and cost 
£50,00<i. Her majesty presented the com- 
munion service, which is superb. She also 
sanctioned the bestowal of the painting of the 
Crucifixion, by West and Forrest, originally 
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(Icaigiicd for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
by his majesty King George III. The 
liouonrahle East India Company showed a 
profuse liberality in this underbaking, granting 
the ground on wliieh the building stainls, 
appointing two chaplains, to be paid from 
its treasury, and bestowing nearly one-third 
of the whole expense of the erection. It is 
thus described by one ^Yho bns seen it: — 

“ The style of the architecture is tlic Englisli 
PorpondieiiLu’ Gothic, witli a few variations, 
occasioned by the climate; it is, in fact, 
lnd(.», or Christian fJothie, 'Idio tower and 
s|>irc are hnilt after tin; model of the 
.ailinircd Nov\v*n:W t.'viVVxedval, \v\\A\ Anipittvo- 

monts suggested by that of Cavitorhuvy. Most 
of the details of the orjiainents, externally 
and internally, are takeji from the finest spe- 
cimens of Vork Minster. Tlie hnilding is 
constructed of a peculiar kind of brick, spe- 
cially ])iv pared for the purpose. It is dressed 
with Chunar stone, and well covered and 
oriiamontod inside and out with chKuuni, 
which takes a ])olisli like marble.” * 

^riie ]>ortion of Calcutta occupied by the 
native populathm lies along the river to tlie 
north, it is an extremely \vretclie<i place. 
j\l\ich as Europeans arc accustomed to con- 
trasts in their ca]:)itals between the quarters 
occupied by the ricli and the ])oor, th(?y can 
liavc no conception of the antithetical force 
of contrast in this respect presented by Oal- 
eiitta. streets are narrow — so narrow, 

tliat they are frcfincntly only just broad 
enough h>r an edephant to pass through. 
'I’liey are as dirty as they are eoniinod, and, 
being nnpavod, are, at certain seasons, in a 
condition the most abominahle, and sometimes, 
from the nuisances which abound, altogether 
impassable for Ihiropcaiis. Tlio hotter class 
of houses in ‘‘the native town” arc bnilt of 
brick, two stories high, with flat terraced 
roofs ; these, however, hear a small proportion 
to the mud huts, with tiled roofs, the sides 
being sometimes of bamboos, often only con- 
sisting of mats. Such fragile and inflam- 
mable buildings often take tire, and fearful 
conflagrations spread through that part of 
the town : tlio European portion, in conso- 
qnerice of tlie site, composition, and style of 
the jmildings, and tlicir frequent isolation, 
escapes on these occasions. The sufferings 
of the natives are very great at such times ; 
for although all the materials for hnilding are 
plentiful, the people arc extremely ])oor, ancl 
the division of hibi>ur occasioned by preju- 
dices of various kinds makes all building ex- 
pensive. If fires do not ravage tlie mansions 
of the Europeans, the white ant is as sure, if 
a sloAvei* enemy, and buildings often become 
* Stocfjueler. 


insecure by its devouring energy, the beams and 
other timbers being completely sapped when 
there is no exterior a]ipearanec of mischief. 

The bazaars constitute one of the peculi- 
arities of an oriental town, and Calcutta 
abounds in bazaars. There the native mer- 
chants, .aiul vendors of all coJiC(;ivahIe com- 
nioflities, pr.'ietise their ingeniiity ; and there 
the most crafty European flows would tiiid 
their match in the expert operations of deal- 
ings less ingenuous tliaii ingenious. '.riie 
hiiy.;i;u* affords a li)Uiigo to the. l*hirop(nm dis- 
posed to Y>nss time tlveve ; and if acipiainted 
with a fair mmd)ev of tin;, languages of ludva, 

\ Ue V^osvv, aivd pivia\e.\pi\te in, sv groat deal 

I of gossip <pi\te. iveyowd tbo, e,o\;eopt\ow of oeci- 
dental imaginations, cither as to subject or 
manner. 

The country around Calcutta is, as before 
noticed, chainpfiign, rich, verdant, but little 
varied, except by the grouping of the woods. 
The rice culture makes tlnx country sAvam])y 
ill many parts. The river’s hanks, above as 
well a.s below the town, are pretty. 

About twelve miles distant, at Dnm Diim, 
are the artillery barracks, wliicli are spacious, 
lilcasantly situated, and an agreeable resort 
from Calcutta. At a distance of sixteen miles 
Barr.ackporc is situated, where a niimhor of 
native regiments, mustering the strength of a 
division, have cantoiinients. This place is 
ahso much visited I’rom Calcutta. Tlicro arc 
villa.'?, and commereial settlements for various 
purposes, scattered over tlic flat country for 
an equal distance, to wdiich the European 
residents of Calcutta make occasional journeys; 
hut Barrackpore is ]>crhaps the pleasantest 
resort, and the most frequently selected. 
Being partly situated on the river, its site 
is })ictnrGS»[iie ; the way to it by land lies 
through a licaiitifnl demesne of tlie govenior- 
goncral. Erom tlie river the landing is made 
by a inagniliecnt ghaut, and in sailing past 
the ro.sidence of the governor-general is 
visible tliroiigh openings in the clumps of tall 
trees which crown the liaiiks. 

On the opposite side of the river is Scram- 
porc, the citadel of Christian missions in India. 
Tliis place is very little resorted to from Cal- 
cutta, although to good taste more attractive 
than ’Barrackpore ; but the residence of ofli- 
cers and their families at that station, and the 
frequent jircsencc of the governor-general, 
give it an interest denied to its prim hut plea- 
sant neighbour on the other side of the river. 
The esplanade at Scrainpore is very fine ; the 
buildings wdiich range along it deserve all the 
appellations of commendation usually applied 
to them. There is no town in India w’herc 
order, doaiiliiicss, and good taste, prevail as 
in 8erampore. This superior taste extends 
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to tlio Loat-i wliieli bf-loiir? to it, aii*.l wiiirli 
y«) ^^naccfnljy the oraft ol' 

tho Ku,L;lisIi HOttli'iiK'uts. 'rJin iiiurality aiKl 
Booial order of tills eity of tlio Dimes is in 
keepiii;^’ with its extei-ior beauty and tlie 
glory of its arehito(*tiiro. Truly, our Sciindi- 
naviaii brothers who foui«do<l tliis elect of the 
(u'ties of liulia, <{eservc all honour for the 
alvill, (Miterprise, |»er(:*ejition of the beautiful, 
and v.ilue fir ihe true, wlikdi, in their mate- 
rial and spiritual labours, they proved them- 
selves to jiossess. There iiro many natives 
of cousofpiouce residing at Serani|»ore ; they 
also live in some state, their habitations 
dis])laying juucli grandeur, although h.‘ss 
elegaut. than those of Europeans. The 
nativ<‘. dwellings are ecuistruetod more with 
a view to seeliiyiou ; they can, however, 
he seen from the river, peeping through the 
trees in which they are omhowered, as o]>eu- 
ings are left for glimpses of the sacred tlooil 
as it rolls its heavy eurrent along. 

Calcutta and its ncighbourliood conslitute 
a suhjeet so large, that many chapters iifn^ht 
be. exhausted u[)on it. IJiider the heads of 
govornnient, eommerco, customs, and manners, 
it will 1)0 necessary ae;aiu to refer to its im- 
portance, and to the inlluoiicc of those who 
reside within its eoidiries upon the destinies 
of India ainl of all the lOast. Vtiv over the 
oriental lands wliieh honiul the doniiniona of 
the East India Company, (^^alcntta, its beauty, 
pomp, and |)owcr, are tallved of. In the 
populous eitiea of (diiiia, in the mountains 
of Nepaid and Thibet, among the Birmans, 
away to the west and north-west, to Teheran 
and (’eutnil Asia, to tlie shores of the Cas- 
pian, the Enxine, and the Bosphorus, men 
eagerly listen to fahidons tales of the gran- i 
dour, greatness, and resources of the govern- ] 
ment of India. Calcutta is associated in 
men’s minds in all these wido-spre.ad realms 
as a city of lavivsli s})lGJidour and cxhaii.st- 
IcsB wealth. 

One of the divisions of the province 
of Jhuigal is called the Sundcrhnnda. This 
is to the south of tlie presidency, and 
stretches one hundred and eighty miles along 
the sea-coast. It is a region of salt marshes 
and forests. The glance given of tlii.s district 
in the general do.scriptioii of India i.s .sudi- 
cient for the purposes of this History. It is 
hero only to noceasary to state that all at- 
tempts to reduce this woody and marshy 
region to cultivation have been only partially 
successful. It still continues to he a wild 
and inhospitable region, only inliabitod by a 
few fakeers, whoso habitations arc Avrctched, 
anrl whose lives are in constant poril. Wood- 
cutters resort lo the forest and jungle of this 
district, where they fro<iuently perish in their 


adventurous occupation, devoured by alli- 
gators or l)easts of ])rev. Tigers, as noticed 
in anotlier page, abound in tins region ; they 
attack the woodcutters and fakeers, often 
making a prey of them. Even when these 
unfortunate men navigate the channels of 
water which intersect this wild place in every 
direction, tlie tiger is so ferocious, that he 
will swim after the boats, and frequently suc- 
ceeds in the destruction of those on board. 
The Ganges has eight months in this region, 
and all the rivers and channels that so 
drearily intersect it are filled by its waters. 
I'hore are two large currents, one called the 
Sunderlnind iiassage, and the other the Ballia- 
ghant passage. The former takes an exten- 
sive circuit, ]>assing through the widest and 
dee])est of tlic minor streams, ami finally 
empties itself into the Hoogly. Tlie Ballia- 
ghant opens into a shallow lake to the east of 
Oalcntla. These rivers, or passages, as tlicy 
arc called, flow for two liniidred miles thvougli 
I thick forest. So narrow iii some ])laees are 
the channels of the rivers, and .so dense the 
I forests, I hat the masts of the vessels toneh 
! the branebes of the trci^s. At other places 
the channels expand into broad mar.shy lakes, 
which, notwithstanding the wood.s within 
view, are monotonous and dreary. 

Hanger Island, which is about twenty miles 
long and five liroad, is situated on tlie cast 
side of the Hoogly River, about latitmle 
21.' 'It/ north. It is a healthy station for the 
crews of ships, and fonnerly it had a higher 
reputation in this rcsjieet, Avhen the n])j)Cr 
part of the Hoogly was more subjoct to 
disease, arising from the rapid decomposition 
of vogetahlc matter on its hanks. V^arions 
eiicnmstaneos, natural and artificial, liave 
contributed to the better sanitary condition 
of tlie ])art of tlie river near to Calcutta. 
Tills island is celebrated in India as a place 
of pilgrimage. Hindoos resort to it, hecanso 
there the most sacred portion of the Ganges 
forms its junction with the sea. Hero old 
persons, far avlvanced in life, ami cliildren, 
are offered to the ^ or <leity, and the bar- 
barities of hcatheuisin, and of tbo Hindoo 
form of it in partieidar, are exemplified. 
The few persons resident on tlie island at 
the beginning of this century worshipped a 
sage named Capila. The place seems to 
h.avc had some importance in ancient Hindoo 
history, and remains of tanks and temples 
are still to he seen. The jungle and forest 
of the island were the (rover of a peculiarly 
ferocious breed of the Bengal tiger. A com- 
pany of Europeans and natives, under the 
direction of Dr. Dunlop, cleared and settled a 
large portion of the dry country, and drained 
the marshy lands. 
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Tho (liatricfc of UACKEROoyaR is marked on 
AVyldc’s map as lirst in liis list of civil 

stations in the J’eiigal presidency. It is situ- 
ated to the north-oast of the Snnderbnnd.s. 
At the close of tlie sixteenth century a com- 
bined inenrsion of tlie .Miiglis and Portuguese, 
then settled at Ohittiigoiig, laid the country 
■waste, and it has never fully recovered from 
the effect of that j^redatory inroad. The 
country is, nevertludeps, fertile, producing 
two rice crops. Wild beasts, and men whose 
habits \vonld justify the designation of wild 
being apjdicd to them, prowl about a consider- 
able portion of this territory. '’J'hc Dacoits, 
or river-pirates, have been of late years 
chased and punished severely, but are not 
exterminated. Half a century ago gangs of 
Dacoils eommittod every s])ecies of depreda- 
tion, and ])erpctratcd horrible crncltins, and 
tlic licngal tiger roamed about, a formidable 
enemy to the peacefnl settler. 'Ffie popula- 
tion consists of lliinloos, Mohammedans, and 
Portuguese. IMie lirst, in proportion to the 
second, is as live to two. The I’ortiigucsc 
e.olonies tire in tlie southern part, and the 
colonists are genej'ally inferior, mentally and 
})hysieally, to eillier Hindoos or i\rohaui- 
medans. ^riicy are spare and feeble, and 
Idacker than the native races, by whom they 
are mnclt despised. '^Phis ciroumstanco strik- 
ingly illustrates the power of a tropical climate 
to deteriorate Eiiro]»eans in colour and phy- 
sical capacity. 

Tlio district of Ilooor.v, which takes its 
name lr*.*m the Hoogly Uiver, is not remark- 
able in any way, its ])rincipal cliaractcristica 
heing similar to those of Pcngal generally. 
The city of Hoogly is, however, worthy of 
notiee. ft is situated on the west side of the 
river, twenty-six miles above Calcutta, lati- 
tude 22^ 51' north, longitude 88^ 28' cast. 
During the reign of the Moguls tliis city was 
one of great im])ortancc. Several European 
powers had factories there, and the cojiimercc 
was considerable. In 10132, about eight ycar^ 
before the English settled there, and wdioii 
the Portiigiicsc wxu*c in possession of it, a 
Mogul army besieged and sacked it, a few' 
only of the Portuguese escaping by means of 
their ships. In 1080 an accidental quarrel 
arose between the English and the i^logid’s 
people. The garrison of tlic English factory, 
aided by a ship of w^ar, inflicted a severe 
chastisement upon the place, and spiked all 
the cannon of the Mogul garrison. Five 
hundred houses Avcrc consumed in the con- 
flagration caused by the conflict. This Avas 
a rcmarkahle incident, heing the first battle 
fought by the Dritish iu liengal. The powder 
of the Mogul Avas how- ever, such that the 
English were glad to consent to terms of 


peace which Avore huniiliatiug. The toAvn is 
not noAV one of great consideration, but lias 
.still a tolerably large trade and a iiumcrous 
pojmlation. 

Nuddk.v is a district north of Calcutta, 
botvvoen the lAA’enty-sccond and twenty-fourth 
degrees of north latitiule. There is iiuthing 
to distinguish it so particularly from the 
general features of licngal as to call for sepa- 
rate de.scriptiuii. It is, }iowe\-Gr, remarkable 
in the. Pritisli History of India as comprising 
Avithiii it the town of Plassey, where 01i\’^o 
I decided in battle the fate of Pcngal, and ulti- 
mately that of India. 

The tlistrict of jMoonsiiuDAr.Ao is only re- 
markable a.s conlaining the city of the same 
name, wliich w'as the capital of Bengal imme- 
diatoly before tlie Jlritisli established their 
power. It is .situate(l about one hundred and 
tw’clve miles nortli (»f Calcutta. It stands on 
a very sacred branch of the Ganges, called 
the llhagirathi, or Cossiiubiizaar lliver. In 
1701- iMoor.shed Cooly Khan transferred liis 
.seat of government to it, and gave it tlic 
n.amc it boars instead of its jirevious one, 
Muclosoosabad. It is a miacralile, filthy, and. 
unhealthy ]>laco, cont.iiniiig one hundred and 
sovcnty-fivo ihonsaiid inbabitajit.s. There is, 
however, a great deal of inland traflic, and 
the rivi-r is nsuall}' crowded Avith sailing 
craft, except (luring the long dry season. 
The town of Cossiminizaar may be considered 
a part of iMoorsliedabad, and the port of it, 
a,H at that spot the river traflic centres: it 
i.s only a mile, from Moorshedabnd. The 
population is very consideralile, perhaps a.s 
numerous as in any inland trading town of 
the Hoijgal jirovince. Its mannfactnro and 
commerce arc consi<lerablo, silk being the 
sta])le coinmodity. 

The town of Jlerhanqiorc is only six miles 
distant from the former places, on the ca.^tern 
bank of the same river. A brigade of troops 
occupies fine cantonments there, and, eom- 
parativ'oly, many European geiillemen are 
resident there. According to coinpctont 
authorities, the .situation is pleasant aim 
salubrious. 

About thirty miles N.N.W. of I^loorshed- 
abad is the town of Sooty, remarkable for the 
defensive preparations again.st the J'higlish 
made there by Soorajah-ad-Dowlali, who 
hedievod that their sliijis could conic up the 
ea.stern branch of the Ganges to tJio northern 
point of the Cas.semba Island, and then go 
down the llhagirathi to Moorshedabad. He ac- 
cordingly directed piles of vast magnitude and 
strength to 1)C driven into the bed of the river : 
this work Avas so effo<d nally accomplished, 
that the riA^er has ever since been nnnavigablc 
for any craft except boats, and in the dry 
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seasons the passage is ohstructed against even 
them. In 1703 a battle nas ioiiglit here 
between tlic troops of ]\roer (.Wsim and the 
English, and the latter had their usual fortune 
— victory. 

CitiTTAGON(3 district is on the south-east of 
thc.liengal province, between 21'^and 23^'north 
latitude! It lias long been noted for its wildness, 
and a large portiori ol it is an exception to 
the general flatness of tlio province. The 
Mnghs, diiven from Binnah, inhabit it, and 
are physically a liner race than the fec*ble 
Bengalees of the district, but arc reinarkaldc 
for their irregular features and bad expression 
of countenance. Various conflicts at the 
latter end of the last century, and beginning 
of the present, of a desultory nature arose 
there hot ween the Birmans and British, in 
cousecpicncc of violation of territory hy the 
former. Tlio town of Islamabad, a place of 
some commercial importance, is in this dis- 
trict. It is also the habitation of tire Rookies, 
a small but mnscrdar race of robbers, who in 
features reaemblo the Ciiinesc. Sundeep Isle * 
is situated in this district, at (he month of the 
great Megna, formed by the united current 
of the Ganges and Brahiuapootra Rivers. At 
the close of tlic sixteenth, and beginning of 
tlie seventeenth contuiy, it was the abode or 
rendezvous of a set of daring pii’atos, chiefly 
Portiignose, hoadod by a common sailor of 
that nation, named Sol)astian, Avho carried on 
war with siirronnding [rrinees, rcj)eatedly de- 
feating tliom, and spreading the terror of his 
name for a great distance in those parts of 
Eastern Asia. Being a coarse and brutal 
tyrant, he was at last an object of hatred to 
liis own followers, who forsook liim, and he 
finally f(.*ll before one of the Jiative rulers whom 
hoforo he had <lcspised. 

Dacca -.Ielali’ouk district is situated be- 
tween the twenty -third and tw'cnty-fourtli 
degrees of north latitude. This district suffered 
horribly in the memorable famine of 17JS7. ..Vt 
that time extensive tracts - such as Bawul, 
Oossiinpore, and Taliaba<l — were utterly dc- 
poj)nlated, and during (be first half of the 
present century continued in a wild state, 
overgrown with jungle, and infested with 
elephants. Great progress in improved cul- 
tivation has been made in Dacca; large tracts 
have been cleared, villages have sprung up, 
temples and obelisks have been erected. 
Schools have been instituted by the natives 
themselves, in Avhich the Bengalee is gram- 
matically taught, and t4ie religion and law of 
the Hindoos. Muslin fabrics have been 
manufactured extensively, but the cheap 2 »ro- 
ductions of England now compete with them 
oil their own ground. This district w’as 
♦ Somadwipa — the Ule of the moon. 
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notorious, during the first quarter of the 
present century, for the public sale of slaves; 
on these occasions regular deeds of sale were 
executed. Up to a recent date the whole dis- 
trict AVas rcjTiarkahlo for crime of almost every 
kind; violence, murder, robbery, and perjury, 
seemed to be the chief offences. The Mo- 
hammedans wc^’c far more frequently offenders 
than tlio Hindoos in eases of violence, the 
latter in cases of fr«and and perjury. 

The town of Dacca is both a civil and 
military station, and is a place of much im- 
portance. It is built on a hraneli of the 
Ganges, iiamod the Boorcc Giiiiga, or Old 
Ganges, which is a mile w'idc before the 
town. The water coninin ideation with the 
interior offers great commercial advantages, 
and the finest muslin wdiich perhaps lias been 
ever manulacluvcd at one time formed the 
sta])le trade. By road it is one hundred aiul 
eighty miles from Calcutta. The neighbour- 
hood is romarkahle for its perpetual verdure. 
It is not one of the ancient cities of Bengal, 
althougli third in point of ])opnIution and 
importance, and w*as at one time the capital of 
Eastern Bengal. In the reign of Aurnng- 
zebe it readied tlic acme of its splendour, 
vestiges of w4dch remain in its varie<l and 
extensive ruins of public edifices. Remains 
of great causeways and bridges, caravanserai, 
gates, jialaces, and mosques, are in w’omlerful 
profusion. Its vicinity appears to have been 
always jirolific, verdant, and beautiful, for ibo 
ixmiaiiis of vast gardens — such as are to lie 
found in the neighbonrhood of few cities of 
the greatest magnitude — may he traced 
through the jungle by Avhich their sites arc 
noAV ovcrnin. The city is not uoav inhabited 
hy so rich a class of natiA’CS as fcnmerly, but 
it is increasingly populous Avith the iiidus- 
tiioiis classes, and is greatly expanding. It 
is deemed one of the most Avealthy cities in 
India. J.)uring the reign uf the Moguls it 
AA’as a rendezvous for a large fleet, as many 
as seven hundred and sixty -eight armed 
ernisers having lielongcd to it. The super - 
stition of Ihc peo])Ic assumes a gayer form 
here than in other p.irrs of Bengal. They 
render most homage to river-gods, and per- 
form various aquatic ceremonies of a pictu- 
resque and joyous kind. The jMohammedans 
adopt similar customs in honour of Elias, the 
jirophet, whom they believe, or pretend, Avas 
a patron of rivers. In the Dacca district, at 
Changpore, the most delicious oranges in the 
Avorld are produced. 

SvLUET district is very unlike the southern 
and western parts of Bengal. It lies betAveen 
the tAA’cuty -fourth and twenty -fifth degrees of 
north latitude. It is bouiulcd on the north 
and oast hy an elevated mountain ridge, w'here 
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the inhabitants arc in a very wild state. It 
has no town of much ini])ortanco, Syllict 
being its ca|)ital, the nciglibonrhood of which 
is studded with j)ictiircsque conical hills, 
crowned with wood to tlicir siiininits. The 
district is rcinarkahle for its varied natural 
productions. As shown on another page, 
tea-plants of an excellent quality have been 
discovered on the hill-sides. It contains the 
largest orange groves in tlic world, and they 
are only exc(*llcd by tliose of Changpore in 
excellence. Chnnain (lime) is found in the 
mountains. Largo quantities of wax, and 
some ivory, are also prodnecd. lilephaiits 
are wild in some portions of the uncnltivatc«l 
territory. Coal has also been found near the 
snrfaeo. 'l1io «listrict is well watered, and 
the streams, fed in the rainy season from the 
monntaiiis, deluge the lower lands, so as to 
ensure good riee crops. J between Sylhet and 
(diina oidy a few hundred miles intervene, 
but the country is utterly wild and inhos- 
pital dc. 

Kcncjpoue district is situated between the 
twenty -fifth and twenty-sixth degree of north 
latitude. It contains little to characterise it 
as a district. In the neighbourhood of the 
town of (ioalpara there arc some descendants 
of the Portuguese s(.'i tiers, who Avere tlius 
descrihod a few years ago liy a gentleman 
a(V|uainted with their condition ; — Here they 
are ternuMl (dioldar, which seems to be a cor- 
rtiption of soldier. None of them can either 
read or writ<‘ ; only tw'o or three know a few' 
words of Porlugucse, and they have entirely 
adopted the dress of the natives. The only 
European customs they retain are that the 
Avoineu courtesy, and tlic men show, liy the 
motion of the liainl as they pass, that they 
Avould lake off (heir hat if they ha<l one. 
Xotwithstanding the w'ant of tins distin- 
guished covering, the men retain some jiortion 
of European activity, and are much feared by 
the natives, who employ them as inesscugcrs 
in making a demand, such as the payment of 
a debt, to a compliance wdth Avlncb they think 
.a little fear may contrihute. The females 
gniii a subsistence chictly by seAving, and dis- 
tilling spirituous liquors, of Avhich last article 
tlic men consume as much as they can afford, 
and retail the remainder. Concerning the 
Christian religion they ajqiear to knoAV little 
or nothing, nor have they any priests. Some- 
times they go to LuavuI, near l)acca, in order 
to jirocure a priest to maiT}^ them, but in 
general this is too expensive, and they con- 
tent themselves Avith the public acknowledg- 
ment of their marriages.” The districts and 
towms thus described are all that can, within 
the limits of a work like the present, be 
selected for notice in the Bengal province. I 
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! Within the presidency of Bengal is another 
province, tliat of BArrAu, called “Gooch Bahar,” 
to distinguish it from the province of Avhich 
Patna is the ca]:)ital. The natural character 
of the province, and the social character of 
the people, differ too little from those of the 
province of Pengal and its inhabitants for 
particular detail. TIic old capital of Babar 
Avas once the metropolis of huth provinces ; it 
is called (lOur. The present toAvn is insignifi- 
cant, but the ruins of llie once groat city are 
extensive and interesting, and deserve notice 
here. Tlicy Inn'o been thus described by one 
Avho had the host ojqn^rtuuity for ascertaining 
the accuracy of AA'hat he Avrote The ruins 
of this toAVu extend along the hanks of the 
Old (Jaiiges, and [irobahly occupy a space of 
tAvonty square mifes, Avhich, as Indian cities 
arc usually built, would ii(*t contain any very 
enormous population. Several-Villages uoav 
stand on its site, and eight market-places, 
sufficiently contiguous to form a toAvn, liavo 
been estimated to contain three thousand 
houses, man}' of which arc of brick, jirocured 
from the dchris of the ancient city, >Some 
progress has also been ma<lo in bringing the 
surface u ruler cnltiA'ation, but tiro undertaking 
is mueh impetied by the great number of 
dirty tanks, SAwarming Avith alligators, mus- 
quitocs, and all sorts of vermin, and choked 
Tip with pestilential A'apours. The soil is of 
extraordinary fertility, and Avcll suited for 
the mango and mulberry. The princi[)al 
ruins are a mosque, built of a black stone, 
called hy former visitors marble, Init Dr. 
Erancis Buchanan considered it to be the 
black hornblende, or indurated pitstono, as 
ho could iu.»t discover one piece of marble, 
either of tlic calcareous or of the harder kind, 
^rho bricks, Avhich are of a most solid compo- 
sitiou, have been sold, and carried aAvay to 
IMaldah, and the neighbouring toAvns on the 
Moliamanda, and even Moorsliedabad lias 
been suj)plied A\'ith bricks from this mass. 
'J'he situation of Oour is nearly central to the 
populous ])art of Bengal and Bahar, and not 
far from the junction of the principal rivers 
Avhicli form the excellent inland navigation. 
Ijying to the cast of the Canges, it AA'as 
secured against any sudden invasion from the 
only quarter Avlicre hostile operations might 
bo apprehended. No part of the site of 
ancient Conr is nearer to tlic present Imuk of 
the Ganges than four inilos and a half, and 
some parts Avhich Avero originally wasliod hy 
that river arc uoav twelve miles from it. A 
small stream that runs past it communicates 
with its Avest side, and is navigable during 
the rainy seasons. On the east, and in some 
places Avithin tAvo miles, it lias the Mahamuddy 
River, Avhicli is always navigable, and com- 
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mimioatcs Avitli the Ganges. The luimc^ of 
Gour is apparenlly tlcriverl from gnr, which 
both in tlio anoioiit and inodorii langnagos of 
India riignifios raw sugar, and from the San- 
scrit term for manufaeturod sugar (sarcara) 
are derived jlte Persian, (Iroek, Latin, and 
modern European names ot the cane anti its 
prodtiee. Goiira, t)r, as it is connnonly called, 
Jleiigale.se, in I he language spoken in tlic 
eounfry of wliich the ancient city of Gour 
wa.s tlic eapitiil, and still prevails in all the 
dfs/rie*t.s of IJcngal, excepting some tracts on 
the frontier, hnt it is spoken in tlic greatest 
jnirity thnmghout the eastern, or Dacca divi- 
sion of tlic province. Although Goura be 
the name of Jiongal, yet the J^lrahmins who 
hear that appellation arc not iiiliabitant.s of 
liengal, Imt of [Ippci* Ilindoo.stan. They 
roriidc. chiefly in the province of Delhi, while 
tli(i liraliniiu.s of Bengal are avowed colonists 
from Ivanoje.” 

^rhe ]n’ovinco of BAn.\R, in di.stinction from 
which the district of Bahai* in the Bengal 
pro\'iueo h called ‘‘Cooch Bahar,” lies to the 
north and north-west of the Bengal province, 
and within the Bengal presidency. It is 
situated between the twenty-second and 
twenty-seventh degrees of north latitude. 
It is one of the most fertile and ])opiiIons 
povtion.s of the Bengal prosid<?ncy. Its prin- 
cipal rivers are the (jJanges, the Sone, the 
Gunduck, the Diimmodah, the Caramna.ssa, 
and the Dewali. The inhabitants arc more 
robust than tliosc of the Bengal province. 
Thc,[u*uduction.s of the soil ;ire also more in 
harmony with European wants and tastes, 
arising from the higher latitude. The reli- 
gion of the peo])lo is Brahmin ical, Gaya, the 
birth place of Buddha, is within the province, 
but the Buddhists were cither driven out by 
tin? Pirahmins, or made to feign conversion to 
their leaching. Pilgrims, however, repair to 
Ga3'a from great distances, wdio.so zeal for 
Buddhism prompts them to seek the birth- 
place of the founder of their religion. The 
fJaiiis also take an interest in that place, W’here 
they allege their religmn flouri.shed before 
that of the Buddhists, which is not probable, 
fn South Baliar the language spoken is called 
Magodha; it appears to be derived from the 
Sanscrit, ami ha.s a close afiinity also to 
Bengalee ami Ilindoostanee. One-fonrth of 
the population ^lohamincdan 

religion. 

The district of Tyrhoot i.s situated in tlio 
north-west corner of the Bahar province. It is 
cliicfly within the tw’cnty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth degrees of north latitude. The country 
is hilly, and the tea -plant lias been recently 
discovered on the sloj^ea of the hills as an 
indigenous production. The country is 
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w'cll watered, but portions of it are subject 
to terrible inui'dations from tlie too rapid 
increase of tlie Dnmluck River in the rainy 
season. Several instances have occurred 
within a few years in which the sudden rush 
of the flood has swept awa}" the strongcHt 
dykes and barrhus erected to resist it, carry- 
ing desolation over a large area. The ordinary 
depth of water in the rivers is insufficient for 
commercial pnrpose.s. 'rho district is remark- 
able for its excellent breed of liorsos, in Avhich 
the lower parts of Bengal are so delicicnt. Jt 
is considered nuich healthier than Bengal 
projicr, or oven the lower grounds of Bahar. 
The Gnndiick River, by wdiicli it is eh idly 
watered, is, near its source, called the Sal- 
grami, from the scliistons stoue.s, (anitaining 
the remains or traces of ammonite.^, being 
found in tlie bod of the stream. 1'hcso are 
small ronml stones, about tlircc or four inches 
in diamcler; they are perforat<Hl surm^times 
in .several ]vlaoes !>>•' worm.s. '^riie .Kpiral re- 
treats of antediluvian molliiseas, being taken 
by the .superstitious llimloos for “visilRj 
traces of Vislinu,” are Avorsliipped under the 
designation of hfalgranis, Homo of tlies'? 
bring a great price, as mucli n.s .l;2(>0 having 
been given by Avealthj^ natives i’or one. The 
following is the ri»a?ouut Avliieh Ilimloo Icgcuid 
gives of their title to the high reverence in 
which they are held - Vishnu, the J.^ro.scfVor, 
created nine ]>lanots, to regulate the dosliuios 
of the human race. Banc (Saturn) commenced 
his reign liy propo.sing to Brahma that he 
(Brahma) should sulunit to his influence for 
twelve years. Brahma referred him to Vishnu, 
but he AA’as orpially averse to the b.aloful in- 
fluence of tills planet, and therefore de.sired 
him to call next day. On Saturn’s dejiarture, 
Vishnu meditated Iioav he could c.scape the 
misery of a tw(dve years’ .subjugation to so 
inauspicious a luminar}'', and tlie rc.sult was 
that he assumed the form of a niountain. 
Next day Batuni Avas not able to liml Vi.slnui, 
but soon discovered that he liad become the 
mountain Gaudaki, into AAhich the jievseeutiiig 
Baturn imuiodiately e . terod in the form of a 
AA'orm, called ^'agra Kita (the thnmlorholt 
AA'onu), ami began to perforate the stones of 
the mountain, and in this manner ho perse - 
vcied in afflicting the animated mountain for 
the tAvelvo years, tlic sjiacc of time comiirised 
in his original demand. At the end of this 
suffering the deity V^ishnn resumed his own 
form, and directed that the stones of the 
niountain Gandaki should be in future Avor- 
shipped. On being asked by Brahma hoAV 
the genuine stones might be distinguished, 
he said they AA'ould have tAventy-onc marks — 
the same number that were on his bod}*. 
Since that time the Salgrania of the river 
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Guii(hick '^ have been revered with idolatrous 
veneration. I)llnn.^' the hot months tlic 
Brahmins siispoud a pan, porCorated with a 
hole, through wJiicli the water drops on the 
stone, and keeps it cool, and being caught 
below in anotlier pan, is in the evening drank 
by them as au at t of great ])ictyaiul saiu;<il‘y- 
ingoftlcaey. The Brahmins sell tl\ese stones, 
all hough tralViehing in images is generally 
held by tiieni to be dishonoural'le. It is for- 
bidden in the .sacred books to ]>atlie in this 
river, f all devout llindoo.s, therefore, abstain 
from ablutions (heiv. 

Of the Jiahar jn'ovlnce the principal district 
is the contr.d one, A\hich is called by the 
name of the provim'o ; tlieve is not snilicient 
dislinctive interest in the. other districts to 
re-'jnire separate notices in this general out- 
line. The greater part of the district i.s level 
and fertilv*, hut there are many hills, rudely 
hvoken, and naked, ^riicso are. rrc([nently 
insulate* 1, rising ;i!n*nj)tly from the plain, and 
piYcliicing an i‘lVoet upon the landscape iimrc 
pe(?nliar than piclure.S([no, but relieving the 
level sameness t)f tlie conntry. d'lie bcart of 
the district contains three distinct dusters of 
tln.'se Ijill.s, but. they ar(> all of little elevation, 
'.riie Gange.s waters the lower regions of the 
dl.strict, and is generally *lecp, nowhere ford- 
able, ami of considerahle expanse, tlic average 
whlth being' a nilh’. d'liero arc other rivers 
which also contrihiito their irrigating iidlu- 

ence to the fertile ]hun as the Soing the 

Ihinpim, the IMarahar, the Ikirdha, the 
Plialgti, the iioeri, tlio Ikinekenc ; nume- 
rous hraudies of these rivcr.s How in variou.s 
dirccti«n.iri. The climate of the Ihihar di.slrict 
]b much cooler tljan even the noare.st neigh- 
l)onrhood.s to the south, so that in \n inter the 
iiativc.s kindle iire.s to slco]) by. In the early 
summer ln)t ])arching winds dry up every 
vestige of vegetation. Tlie district is r«;mark- 
able for its places of [»ilgrimago. There are 
the river ihin])un, llie tovvu of Gaya, Kaja- 
griha, Baikuiitlui, on the Pangchaiie, Loha- 
daiida, near Giri^'ak, and Ohuyaban Miini. 
The lirst four of these are much more fre- 
quented tliaii the last two named. 

Patna is the modern cajntal of Ilaliar. It i.s 
situated on the right bank of the Gauges, three 
bundreil aiul twenty miles north -w*est of Cal- 
cutta, eight hiunhed from Bombay, and nine 
hundred and ton from Madras. The po])ulation 
number.^ about throe hundred and twenty thou- 

* In Northern Hiudoosliai the name Guiulnek is a 
general appellation for a river. 

t Sonic interesting pa]ier9 have lately appeared in the 
journals of the Jlonibay Geographical Society in reference 
to ilie scmrco and current of the river Gnnduck, aud the 
formation of the idolised stones, but these papers are too 
minute in lliuir topographied notices, and too nnich iu 
detail to giv»; even an abstract of tlium iu these pages. 


ftand. This city i.s in manyrcspcctft well situat cd, 
and of iinportaneo. The Ganges is there live 
I mile.s wide, and during the rainy seasons it 
seems to dproa«l into a sea, the oppo.site .shor<3 
being scarcely di.^covnil>lc. Bcyoinl the 
suburbs tlie river divides int<j two hranclios, 
forming an islam.1 nine, miles in Icngtli. d'lie 
touii and neiglibonrhood aio by no means 
amongst the most pleasant in India I’or tlie 
resideneo of lhn’*)peans, for in the rainy season 
the whole vicinage i.s a vast mire, such as our 
lrooj)3 found the Crimea in the winters of 
tlnur campaign; wherea.-:: in simmier, like the 
Crimea also, the dust is blinding, and inco.s- 
sautly whirled about by etldyiug uin<ls. The 
ghaut. s are well coustrueted and im])o.:ing, 
ami the. store.s arc extensive. Being a great 
centre of the opium trallie, it is a Imsy jhiee, 
and it has also eon-sideralde trade willi the 
interior, especially with Ne]>aul, wlieiu'c the 
Patna merchants bring wax, gold-dusl, bull- 
tails, musk, WYiolleii cloth named ttish, ami a 
variety of medidnal herbs. Saltpetre is .sent 
<lown to Calcutta, ^riiore used to bo eonsider- 
ahle mannfaeturiug activity- — mu.din, dimity, 
die., were made to a considerable extent, hut 
since the po]){>y became the oliief export, tlio 
produce of the loom has fallen off: the mauu- 
laetures of England also come into successful 
competition. 

Tile city of Gaya is a rival of Patna ; it is 
the .<»ac*red cajiital of the district, as l\itna is 
the eoinmereiul. It is <livided into an ohl ami 
new town. The former, inlial>ite<l ehielh' by 
pric.sis aud other sacred persons, i.s I)uilt on a 
roek, which is elevated ])et\veoii a hill ami the 
river I’hilgo. 'The commercial ])oition lic.s in 
tlie plain by the river. Jnkc Patna, dust in 
tlui liot wcutluM’, and mud in the rainy wcalhor, 
render the lower town, at all events, intoler- 
able. '^.I.’he heat is cxco.ssive, the })(*pula(i<m 
dense, the pilgrims numerous, noisy, and 
filthy, and the inliahitants seem to have a 
])artialily for being cooped npin tlie narrowe.jt 
streets and most unjilcasant dvvelling-j)iac.es. 
The morality of the ])lace is no better than 
its physical condition ; it roqnircs all the 
vigilance of the ])olicc to prevent tlic pilgrims 
from being pliimlercd, many of whom airive 
wearing jewels, and iu possc.-ision of <jtlicr 
W'calth. 'riie wor.st class of inJiabitant.s are 
the lU’io.sts, wlio arc openly dissolute, and 
every Avay di.shoncst. 

Buddha Gaya is a noigh’houring place, aud 
may he called a city of ruin.s. Bu*'hanan de- 
scribed it as, iu his time, “situated iu a plain 
of great extent west of the Nilajan Biver, and 
consisting of immense incgular heaps of brick 
and stone, witli some traces of having been 
formerly regularly arranged, but vast quan- 
tities of the interior have been removed, and 
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thereat appear almost shapcleaa. Tlie luimber 
of imafj^ca acjiUored around (Ida Jor 

fiftoeu or twenty ndlos is astonishing, yet 
tliev appear all to liave l>elonged to ^ tlic 
great temple or its Aieinity. Buddha Gaya 
was prohahly at one time the centre of a reli- 
gion, and rc^iflenoo ol a j)Owerlul king ; (ho 
most rcmarkahle modern cditico is a convent 
of Samryassies.” 

The towji of Dinajmro is also in the district 
of Bahar, and Avill, unfortunately, he menio- 
rahle to Englishmen as one of the centres of 
mutiny in the great military revolt of 1857. 
It is situated on the south hank of the (hinges, 
eleven miles west of i^atiia. Previous to the 
late revolt, the military hnildings avci’C very 
line, being much suj)crior to those cA'on in 
lOnglaml. Both the ollie'crs and men, es])c- 
cially in the European regiments, were quar- 
tered in large airy apartments. There arc 
many private houses of convdnience and 
heanty occupied hy military men and civilians, 
(iood roads, well cultivated country, and 
pleasant gardens, exist all around. During 
the military insurrection much damage Avas 
done to the cantonments, and to private pro- 
]>erty iii tin) neighbourhood. 

The division of Cuttack, attached to the 
Bengal government, is an interesting ])ortion 
of the territory, lying witldn the jirovincc of 
Grissa, AAddcli is included iu the ancient 
houndariesof the Deccan; for although (Jrissa 
Avas not included by name in the IMogul 
Deccan, it geograjdiically pertains to it, and 
is regarded by the natives as jiart of it. ^rhe 
general character of the British possessions 
in tlie large province of Orissa resomhlos tliat 
of the Deccan at large, a doscrijition of which 
is not ap})ropriate here. It may be observed, 
boAvever, that the account giA^cn by an old | 
Avriter of its commercial disad\’antages is still 
applicable, altliongh the inllnenco and exer- 
tions of the l»eiigal and Madras goA-cruments 
liave effected a great improvomeut iu the 
means of internal c<mimunicalion and traflic : 
— “ The rivers are too impetuous for naviga- 
tion when they are sAvolleii by iieriodical 
rains, and in the hot season too shalloAv, 
exce])t near their junction Avilli the sea, 
AA’hicli is invariably ohstr noted by saiul-banks. 
Under tbeso circumstances, the transportation 
of grain from one place to aiiotlicr became at 
an early period an occupation of considerable 
importance, the roads being nearly as impass- 
able for Avhocl carriages as tlie rivcrj5 were f«.«r 
boats. The Avliole of this great interchange 
has iu consequence been ahvays transported 
on bullocks, the property of a class of people 
named Biinjaries, not aboriginal natives of 
the country, but mostly emigrants from Raj- 
pootana,'*’ 


Tbe condition of a large portion of the 
proA'inco of Orissa is imfaAonrablc. The 
country is wild, and tlie people still more 
AA'ild. *T’'hc territory bus been of hito years 
much attended to hy the government of ( ‘al- 
ciitta. Balasoro, in Northern Cuttack, is a 
civil station. This place is situated on the 
soutli side of the Boorce Bellann River, about 
one hundred and twenty -live miles sonth-Avest 
of Calcutta. The river has coiisiderahle 
de]>th, hut its ehannel is narrow, and its 
hanks marshy. At the month tliere is a bar, 
OAT>r Avhicli no vessel can pass, even at sjiring- 
(iiles, Avliieli draAvs more than iifteen ioct of 
water. Idie. Uortuguese and Dutch had fac- 
tories at Bnlasoro, ami the ]>lacc was noted 
for its mamifactiircs, Avhich IniA'c fallen away 
before J'hiropcau competition. I'ho natiA^e 
A'cssels employed in coasting arc small but 
Avell built, and aatII mlapteil to the employ- 
ment in which they arc engaged. Cuttaek 
toAAUi is also a civil station of tlio iJcngal 
govoiTinient. it has line military canton- 
ments, and is remarkal>le for its emhnnk- 
mciits, faced Avith cut stone, to vi-sist the 
immdaliuiis of the IMahamndily and ( -ntjonry 
R ivers. 

Tiio district is most remarkable as contain- 
ing the shrine of Jnggovnant. TJie (oavu 
adjacent is called ronree and Pursottam. It 
Is more than three hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta. ill 181.8 A'oliiminous parliainentaiy 
[»apcrs were pnhlislied concerning the j/d- 
grimages to the temple of »Tiiggernaut. Some 
of the missionaries— -Dr. Carey, the celebrated 
llaptist missionary, among the number — Lave 
considered that more than a million persons 
annually visited this chief resort of fanaticism. 
The IblloAving account of the place, and the 
scenes enacted there, is as appalling as it is, 
niihajipily, correct : — 

‘‘The tenijde oontaining the idol is an in- 
formed sliapelcss mass of tlocaye<l granite, no 
AA'ay rcmarkahle hut as an object of Hindoo 
j Acneration, situated about one mile and a 
half from the shore. The country around is 
extremely sterile, the 'o.ver and temple being 
encompassed hy loAv sand hills. From tlie 
sea the temple or pagoda forms an excellent 
landmark on a coast Avitliout any discrimi- 
nating object for naAugators. It is surrounded 
hy a largo, populous, lilthy, ill-built toAvn, 
called Pooree, inliabitcd by a bad -looking, 
sickly Hindoo population, composed mostly 
of the officiating priests, and officers attached 
to the various departments dependent on the 
idol. For ten miles iu circumferonco round 
the temple on the land-side, taking tbe temple 
for the central point and the sea-shore for 
the chord, the space enclosed thereby is called 
tbe holy land of Juggernaut, its sanctity 
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beiijg esteemed siicli as to ensure future beati- 
tude to the Hindoo who dies withhi its 
bounds. By Abuul Fazcl, in 1582, this ])lace 
is described as follows : — * In the tower of 
Poorsottem, on the banks of the sea, stands 
tlie temple of Jagnauth, near to whkdi are 
tlie images of Kishni, liis brother, and tlieir 
sister, made of sandal- wood, which are said 
to be four thousand years old.’ 

“With respect to the origin of this image, 
Ave have tlic following legend, narrated, in 
various mythological histories : — Augada, a 
hunter, Avliilo engaged in the chase, discharged 
an aiTow, but, instead of lotting the prey for 
wiiioh it was iutiMidod, it pierced Krishna, 
Avho happened to bo sitting under a tree, so 
that he »licil, and some unknown person hav- 
iug (.*oJleett?d the hones of that incarnation, 
lie ])ut tlioni into a hox. 

About this lime a king named Indra- 
dhuwua was perrurming austere Avorship to 
Vishnu, Av]n» directed him to forju the image 
of Juggernaut, and to put tlie hones into its 
belly, by the doing of Avhich a<dion lie would 
obtain the fruit of his devotion. The king 
asked wlio would make the image, and was 
told V'iswaearma, the architect of the gods. 
To this deilied mechaiiii?. he in conse<|uonce 
l)cgan to jicrform austere AA’orship, Avhicli had 
such ollicacy, tliat Viswacarma umiertook to 
finish I he job in one mouth, provided lie Avas 
not disturbed. He accordingly commenced 
by building a tcmj)lc upon an elevation called 
the .Blue Monntain, in (.)rissa, in the course of 
one night, and tlieii began to form the image 
in the tcmjde ; hut the king was impatient, 
and after liftecn days Avent and looked at the 
imago, in conscijucnce of wliich Viswacarma 
refused to go on, and left it unfinislu'd. Tlie 
king Avas much disconcerted, and in his dis- 
tress offered up prayers to Brahma, avIio told 
him not to grieve too much, for lie Avould 
make the imago famous even in its present 
imperfect sliape. Being tlius encouraged, 
King Indradhnwua invited all the demigods 
to attend the sitting of it u]), on Avhie,h occa- 
sion Brahma gave it eyes, and, by performing 
worship to it, establislied its fame. Accord- 
ing to report, the original image lies in a pool 
at Juggernaut Kshotra, and it is always said 
that every third year tlic Brahmins construct 
a new ojie, into which the bones of Krishna 
arc removed, and that wliile performing tliis 
exchange the officiating Brahmin acts with 
Ids eyes bandaged, lest the effulgence of the 
sacred relics should strike him dead. The 
image exliibitcd at present is a carved block 
of Avood, having a frightful visage, painted 
black, with a distended mouth of a bloody 
colour, the eyes and head very large, without 
legs or hands and only fractions of arms, but 
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at grand ceremonies ho is supplied Avith gold 
or silver arms. In the interior the attemling 
Brahmins bathe, Avipc him, and carry him 
about like the stump of a tree. Tlie other 
two idols of his brotlier and sister are of a 
white and yellow colour, and each have dis- 
tinct. ])Iacos allotte<l them Avithin the temple. 

“ The rulh, or car, on Avhich those divinities 
are elevated, sixty Icet high, re.semhlos llie 
general foi'in of Hindoo pagodas, supjiorted 
by A'cry strong frames, placed on four or five 
I r«)\A'M uf Avheels, Avliieh <leej»ly imlciit tlie 
ground as they turn under tlioir poiiderou.s 
load. He is accompanied by two other idols, 
his^yrotlicr Buhraw, and his sister Shubudra, 
Avlu) sit on thrones nearly of erpial height. The 
upper jmrt of the ears are (.*overed Avith lOngliHli 
hroailcloth, snj>i)liod by the l.h-itish govern- 
ment, and are stripcid red and white, blue 
and yellow, and decoraf(Ml Avitlestreamers and 
other ornaments. Both the Avails of the 
temple and sides of the machine are eovoreil 
with indecent sculptures. During tlie Jluth 
fJattra, the celebration of which varies from 
the middle of »Iuno to tlie miildlo of duly, 
according to the hinar year, the three images 
arc hroiiglifc forth with mueli ceremony and 
uproar, and having mounted their carriage, 
the immense machine is pushed and dragged 
along, amidst the shouts and clamour of a 
profligioiis multitude, to Avhat is called the 
idols’ garden-house, or country residence, 
distant from the temple only one mile and a 
half, hut the motion is so slow, that the get- 
ting over this space usually occupies throe or 
four days. On those occasions rim-ucs of great 
horror frcipRuitly occur, both from accident 
and self-devotion, iimlor the avIkjoIs of the 
tuAver, Avhich, jjassing over the body of tlie 
victim, inlliet instant deatli, by erusliing the 
body to pieces, and their bruised and lace- 
rated earea.sscs are frecjuently left ex})Osod 
on the spot for many days alter their destruc- 
tion. 

“The appellation of Juggernaut (Jagat 
Natha, lord of the world) is merely one of 
the thousand names of Vislmu, the pro.scrving 
power, aeeor'ling to the Braliminical theology. 

“The concourse of pilgrims to this tem{>lc 
is 80 immense, that at iifty miles distance its 
approach may he knoAvn liy tlic quantity of 
human hones Avhich are stroAved l)y the Avay. 
Some old persons conic to die at fluggeruaut, 
and many measure the distance by their 
length on the ground ; hut, besidc.s these 
voluntary sufte rings, many endure great 
hardship.s, both Avhen travelling and Avhilc 
they reside licre, from exj^osure to tho 
weather, bad food and water, and other evils. 
Many perish by dysentery, and the surround- 
ing country abounds with skuUa and humai; 
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Lonea ; Imt the vicinity of Jnggernnut to tlie . Tlie uiilitary stations of tlic Bengal army ex- 
Boa, ami the ariil nature of the soil, assist to : ttMul through tho north-west provinces as well 

prevent the eontagion which woul‘1 otlicrwiso ; as those of Bengal proper. They are as follow : 

bo generated. When this oliject of their! — Agra, Akyab, AllaJnibad, Allyghur, Ally- 
mifipljiced veiieratifjji is lirst pcrceiveil, the i ]>ore, Almorah, Bancoorali, Bandali, Bareilly, 
ijiiiltitiide of pilgrims sliunt alond, ami fall to ! Barraekpore, Beam*, Baitool, Bisnaulh (As- 
tho ground to wor.-sliij) it.” I Faivi), BcJiares, Bliopawar, lihurtpore, Bhaii- 

'J'iio govennneut used to keep the iemjde in. i gulpore, Buvd’van, Berhamp/ore, Buxar, Cawn- 
repair, and levied a ta.v n[)on the pilgrims; the ! pore, Oiiemib Poonjie, (.'hinsiirah, Chittagong, 
rcvomie derived ev«‘cede(l tlio cx])eiiditure. ; j or Islamabad, Ohnnar, Daeea, Delhi, Deyns 
hilt ]>Mhlic indiguatioii was aroused against a ; Dhooig Doriiiidah (Chotah Nagporc), Dina- 
coiii!i‘ctioii of any kind existing between the ; pore, I)iim Dnm, Ktawali, h'ort William, or 
government and a sonrec of crime and ruin • (kilcuttn, I'hittehglnir, Gha/eporo, Goruck- 
lo the bodies and souls of sueli mnltitudes, and • ])ore-, t.lorvahati (Assam), Gurrawarrali Am- 
Ihe government deferred to public oj.inion in ritsir, Dora Ishmail Kliau, Gnrdaspore, Foro- 
this matter. zi*.]»ore, tlailnin, 1 loHuiigabad, Hazarbangh, 

In the Bengal provinces there arc the fol- ILuisl, 1 lawanlbaiigl), Jiiaiij.ore, Jnbhnlpore, 
lowing j'ivil stations: — Baekergunge, Bala- dnmanlpore, Kiinianl, Kiittack, Loo<lhiaiial[ 
sore (North Cuttack), Baraset, Beerbhoom, Bohooghant, Biicknow, Mut I ra, Meernt, Mid- 
!»ehai', ]>haiigul]»ore., Bogoorah, Bullooah, na}>ore, .Myn])ooree, Mirza[>oro, i\roor,slie<l- 
Bnrdwan, Calcutta, Chittagong Cuttack, Cut- abad, JMoradaluid, 'Mhow, IMullyo, .Mundlaisir, 
tack (tributary mobals), Dacca, Dimijejmre, Neemmdi, Nnssoerabad, l.’atna, Petoraghnr, 
Hoogly, Jessore, Jvhoonda (Bonlh (hittack), Sangov, Seerolc (Ikmares), Sntaiiore (Gude)^ 
iAI.aldah,Midnapore,M()nagliyv,]\ror»rshe(labad, »Sehanin|)ore, lShagliel)aii])ore, Syler, Sultaii- 
Mymensing,Noakhalu, Nnddea, Patna, .Ihibna, jioro (Benares), »Snltan])ore ('Onde), Khyonk 
Buvneali, lUjshaloye, Riingi)ore, Harun, Shah- Dhyoo, IVshawnr, Bawil Biudee, Wiizeer- 
abad, Snnderbunds, Syllict, Tyrhoot, Tippe- ahad, Attock, I.ahore, iMooltun, Soalkote, 
rah, twenty-four Pergnnnahs. Mutula. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DlS'rillCTS AND CITIKS rCbw//////cr{;--NOIl’riBUKSTE^ PROVINCES. 

It has been explained that tlie north-western of Jlindoostan, and coinpvohonds a fourth of 
provinces, altlKUigii connected with the Ben- even the cnovinons population of India, it 
gal prc;utlc]u-y, have a separate adiiiinistraliou rej>resents a presidency in itself, and, indeed, 
(ion\ the I 'Ongal ]>rovirir«‘;^, under a lieutenant- had at one time been so constituted, tliougii 
governor. The military stations are uccu)ued the. idea was never actually cairicd out, ami 
by tlic army ot Bengal, and arc inolnded in Agra still reinains a de])emicncy of Calcntta.” 
the liht wlneb closes the last chapter. The ALJ^AirAHAD is the provijiee* of the north- 
civil btatioiLs of th.o norll) -western ])rovincos western government whicli lies neare.st to 
are^ as iollow : — Agra, Allahab.ad, Allyghur, Bengal, and is Bitiuitcd between the twfuity- 
Aziiigliur, Barnhill (South Bundeleuiid), Ba- fourth and Twenty-sixth degrees of north 
voilly, Benares, Bolundshuhur, Cawnpore, latitude. Watered bv the Ganges, Jumna 
Delhi, Et.iwalg oi M\ njKjree, h urrnekalaid, Geyn, Seroo, I.h'rmah, Arana, Curainnassa, and 
Fnttoh])ove, CBiazoporc, Goovgaon (South smaller rivers, the irrigation is adcgiiato.' It 
Delhi), Goruckpore, nnmeei jiore (North is a very productive province, the lands near 
Jbmdelcund), Juanpore, Meerut, Mirzapore, the tianges and the Jumna liein-v oxccedimdy 
.AForadabad, Moziiffe mugger, JM uttra, Pilli- i fertilo ; the uj))>or part.s are rocky, hilly and 
hlieet, KScharunporo, Haheswan, Hhalijchan- ! bold. Opium, sugar, indigo, cotton ’salt- 
pore, Hurroanah (AVest Delhi), Panipiit j petre, and diamonds, are the 'chief produc- 
(Xorth Helhi), Jhitaulah, Gogaira, Gujerat, j tiuiis. The district whidi bears the general 
Jhung, Pindoo .Daden Khan, ?Shahpore, | name of tlie province produces exVellont 
Shaskhpoora. j Avheat, harley, peas, beans, and plants of 

Referring to the north-western provinces, | various kinds, yielding oils and dyes. It was 
Bio Times contained the following statement i at one time famous for its manufacture of 
in a recent article This^ government em- j cotton cloth, and still a considerable quantity 
braces the richest and most favoured countries i is made there. 
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The town of Aij,AHAnAD is very famous in 
its reli^^ious, military, and commercial im- 
portance, although less so in the last-named 
respect than in the other sources of celebrity. 
Mr. Hamilton remarks In every district 
subordinate to the English autliority through- 
out Himloostaii the state of the police is the 
most important feature of its Iiistory, and its 
jail the most imposing odifiec.” Tliis can 
Jiavdly apply to the city of Allahabad, which 
is more noted for its splendid fort than for 
any otlier building, it is placed on a tongue 
of land about a (piarler of a mile from the 
city; one side of the site is washed by the 
»rumna, and on the other the (ianges Hows 
very near. The third side, near the land, is 
rogiilar as a fortitieation, and exceedingly 
strong. Tlie gateway is a tasteful Grecian 
erection. ^iHio government lioiiso is a tine 
spacious, convenient huilduig. There is also 
a supenor barrack. The river site of this 
town adapts it to iutenuil trade and military 
dcl'eneo. Except the river scenery, the im- 
mcdlnto neiglibourhood is not fertile nor 
])ieturosque. The population is not nume- 
rous. 'J'Jie distance from Calcutta is a little 
less than live hundred miles, from Boiuhay 
seven hundred, and from Madras eight hnn- 
dr«Ml ;ind fifty. It is eminently holy to Hin- 
doo associations; this arises from the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna; and the 
natives allege that there is a subterranotm 
river, named Lereswati, which foi'iiia a junction 
with both. Those who perform tlio prescribed 
ceremonies at this spot Jiuvo, tliercforo, treble 
merit, and aceonlingly great numbers, having 
vi;site<l Gayji ami Benares, here also pay tlieir 
triliutc of devotion to the gods. Some of the 
ceremonies are of a nature singularly to ex- 
hibit the prostration of the native mind under 
the debasing ])ower of idolatry. One of these 
is to sit by the river’s brink while the lioad 
is sliaved, the devotee and the operator taking 
care, tliat every hair shall drop into the river, 
as the result ensures a million of years in 
heaven for every hair thus received by the 
sacred confluence. A nother ceremony, having 
more serious concomitants, is performed in 
the CGutvo of the stream, the devotee having 
three water-bottles attached to hU girdle, 
plunges into tlie deep, and is swept away; 
this is liis passage to immortal bliss. JJfe is 
often sacrificed in the struggle of competitive 
pilgrims for the most sacred spots, and at the 
most canonical junctures of time. 

Bundelcund is a wild district of great ex- 
tent and comparatively small population ; it is 
hilly — the hills rugged and rough, but covered 
in most places with low coppice. This dis- 
trict is celebrated for its diamond mines. 
These are situated in the plain of Punnah, 


which extends for Bovcral miles round the 
town of that name. This elevated level is 
gravelly, and a great variety of beautiful 
pebbles are to be found there, among them 
diamonds. These “diamond mines” are al- 
leged to be tlie Punassa of l*toh‘my. Iflie 
profits of working them are insignificant, yet 
some fine diamon<ls are occasionally found. 

The town of Punnah occupies a very ele- 
vated silo in latitude 45' north, longitude 
8(P .1 iV oast. It is not very populous, and 
has few good houses. Its temyiles and idols 
arc out of proportion iiuiu crons. ]\lany of 
the former arc of flU])crior aveliiteeture, and 
the latter are generally adorned with iireeious 
atones ; oiui idol had some years ago an eye 
which consisted of a diamond of the higliest 
hrilliaucy, and very great value, iliiius of 
forts, tombs, a palace, and other aueicut works 
are picturesque, especially as l>oiug in keei)- 
ing with the barren plain wliich stretches 
away in every direction. 

OAWNroRE is a district which formerly 
belonged to Oude, and is for the most i^rt 
comprehended in the Doah* of the Ganges 
and tlie Jumna. The soil is productive : 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, and most Euro- 
pean vegetables thrive. Many Eunqieaii 
fruits also come to perfection there. TJio 
town of O.awnporc has obtained a horrid noto- 
riety in (‘ounection with the massacre perpe- 
trated there in 1857 by the Bengal miitiiieovs. 
It stands on tlie west side of tlio Ganges, lati- 
tude 2f/^3(/ north, and longitude 8(P IJycaat. 
It has been considered an im]>oi tant military 
station, capable of affording quarters in bar- 
rack to more than ten thousand soldiers. The 
olfleevs nevertheless live in their own bun- 
galows, wliicli are convenient and hand- 
some. The dust is intolerable during tlio 
summer season over a large area in the neigli- 
bonrhood of the town. In history Cawnpove 
is noted as a field of many battles, but none 
will be rcmcinbcrod with such interest by 
British readers as the defeats sustainc<l l>y 
the infamous Nana Sahib from the arms of 
Havelock oiid Neill in 1807, during their 
eftbrts to relieve the garrison, women and 
children, afterwards so crutdly massacred. 

Benauks Avaa the name of an important 
district in the Allahabad province ; now it is 
a separate division or province. It is remark- 
able for fertility; and also for the forest -like 
appearance of the landscape, afford ing shelter 
to men and cattle from the burning sun of 
the summer months, which is very intense, 

* This is a name given by tlie Hindoos to a tract of 
land lying between two rivera. The Doab of the Ganges 
and the Jiimna is the most noted, and is comprised partly 
in the province of Allahabad, and partly in th« provinces 
of Agra and Belhi. 
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althoupfli in tho winter fires are not disagree- 
able to Europeans, and are engeily enjoyed 
by the natives. The diseases of dysenttuy 
and rheumatism prevail much in the district, 
and Europeans arc also much affected by 
them. The city of Benares is one of the 
most celebrated iu India i it is situated 25^30^ 
north latitude, and 1/ cast longitude. The 
])Opiilatioii is about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. ^riie Ganges Hows past it iu a sweep of 
about four miles, and tho city is built on the 
external curve, where tho ground is elevated, 
and slopes up from the river. ^Fhe city is 
therefore visilde for a great distance, and to 
the river and the opposite banks presents a 
beautiful ap[)earancc, tlie streets and Imildings 
rising in tiers from the water’s edge to tlie 
summit of the high bank which they crown. 
Oil a small scale, Algiers might give some 
notion of the picturesque cflcct of tins ar- 
rangement ; or to those who are untra veiled 
beyond our own isles, the towns of Yoiighall 
and t.'Ovc, in the county of Cork iu Ireland, 
may, on a very minute scale, afford the idea. 
The streets arc -narrow, just admitting the 
free passage of a horseman. In many places 
])a8sages over the streets exist from the win- 
dows or terraced roofs of tho high houses, 
which are built of stone or brick ; formerly, 
the Brahmins allege, they were built of gold, 
but turned into stone in consequence of the 
deficient respect shown by their possessors to 
the Brahmins ; and also in consequence of 
some other deviations from the supposed right 
way, loss creditable to the d(?linquent8. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Brahmins, 
tho city docs not belong to the earth — the 
earth resting upon Amanta, the many -headed 
serpent (etc ruity) ; but Benares is borne up 
by Siva upon liis trident, so tliat no cartli- 
(luakc ever sends its vibrations through the 
foundations of the great city. Tliis is the 
more obliging of t^iva, inasmuch as liis proper 
vocation is destruction. The city is iuhabitod 
chictiy, as to the better classes of its iubabit- 
aiits, by Brahmins, who are represented to 
live there in numbers out of all projiortion to 
the rest of the inhabitants. These ikabmins 
have, in many cases, private property ; and 
in many instances also they enjoy stipends 
allowed them by rich Hindoos and princes in 
all parts of India, for the ])iirpose of perform- 
ing ill their behalf such religions ceremonies 
as must be performed on the spot. There 
are numerous Hindoos of wealth, rank, and 
political consequence; who take up their 
abode there because of the facilities offered 
by so holy a place for ‘‘ making their salva- 
tion.’* According to the Brahmins, Benares 
is “the Holy City:” even a European dying 
there may go to heaven — a privilege also 
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extended to Juggernaut. Tho religious in- 
stitutions, of every description — temples, 
shrines, sacred gliauts, schools, <fec. — are 
amazingly numerous. Schools and ghauts 
have been endowed by rich Hindoos as acts 
of piety or penance, so that the youth of the 
place are instructed in Hindoo religion, law, 
and literature with great zeal ; and tho beau- 
tiful approaches from the river to the streets 
of the city arc numerous beyond all compari- 
son with those of other towns. Nearly in the 
centre of the city there is a mosque, built by 
the Emperor Aurungzcbc. It is placed on 
the highest point of land, and open to the 
river, so that it is in view of the whole sur- 
rounding country, and from the Ganges ami 
its opposite bank. T\\q Moliiimmedaus arc 
not numerous — they are generally computed 
at one to twenty as numerically compared 
Avitli the Hindoos; but tJiis is }>robably too 
bigli a proportion to give them. Tho mosque 
was built by tbeiu in the day of tlieir power, 
upon the site of a beatlien temple, removed 
for tbc purpose, and as an act of defiance to 
tho Hindoos. There is now a splendid tem- 
ple, which was built in the last century. 

Although Benares depeiuk much for its 
wealth and population upon its reputation 
fur sanctity, pilgrims in vast numl)ers con- 
stantly visiting and expending their wealth 
tlierc, yet there are natives who grow rich by 
commerce; and it is a depot of Indian manu- 
factures, and for the diamonds which arc 
brought down from Bundelcund, for the 1(>\\ or 
provinces. It is also celebrated for its lapi- 
daries and workmen in gold. IMoro jewels 
arc polished in I>enares than in any city of tbc 
East. A good modern writer describes it as 
** more eastern in character than the general 
run of Hindoo towns:” but all the Hindoo 
towns arc thoroughly eastern in character, 
cxcfqU Avhcrc their existence is merely mo- 
dorn, and dependent upon military canton- 
ments. Even the sea -board cities of Bombay 
and IMadras, and the capital where the scat 
of government is, are oriental in their cha- 
racter, notwithstanding the presence of Euro- 
pean officials, merchants, and troops. 

For more tlian half a century Benares has 
belonged to the company ; and although 
fewer Europeans reside within it than any 
other great city in India, it has been most 
peaceable. There is a general appreciation 
among the w^ealthy natives of the security of 
person and property afforded by tbe company, 
as contrasted with the insecurity in the native 
states ; and this feeling is much upheld by 
the pilgrims wliose journeys through the 
British possessions are safe, but insecure in 
the dominions of native princes, where they 
are often plundered of their jewels, ornaments. 
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and money, wliicli it is well known many of 
tliem carry to a largo value. During the 
great mutiny of Bengal troops, it was gene* 
rally supposed that the people of Benares, 
excited by fanaticism, would fly to arms ; but 
for the reason here given, it was not found 
difficult to preserve the post with a mere 
handful of troops. 

Benares is at once the most intelligent and 
superstitious town in India. In proportion 
to the intelligence in native law and literature 
will be found the infatuation of idolatry. The 
native education of a Hindoo gives no strength 
to his understanding ; he is made acquainted 
with a greater number of absurd legends, 
which it would be impious to doubt, and he 
becomes debased in superstition in proportion 
to the Brahmiuical culture ho receives. The 
city is not quite three hundred miles from 
Calcutta : it is nearly eight liundred from 
Bombay and Madras. The sacredness of 
the city extends to a distance of ten miles 
around it. 

The district of Mirzai'ORE is not important, 
oxcc]»t on account of the town which bears its 
name. This town is situated on the banks of 
the Ganges, about thirty miles from Benares. 
There arc few inland towns in India where 
the people have shown more activity and 
enterprise. The houses are of superior struc- 
ture, and built of solid material ; and the 
))ubiic buildings are numerous and respectable. 
Viewed from the Ganges it has a thriving 
nn<l bustling appearance, which no other , 
town on the river exhibits. The population j 
<;an hardly be less than a hundred thousand, j 

OuDE is a province of Ilindoostan to the 
north of Allahabad, on both sides of the 
(jianges, occupying, with the exception of the 
district of Jxanporc, all the flat country 
between that river and the nortliern moun- 
tains, as well as the i)riucipal part of that 
fertile tract lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, known by the name of the Doab, to 
within forty miles of the city of Delhi. Oudo 
and its dependencies arc three hundred and 
sixty miles in length from east to west, and 
in breadth from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and eighty, and contain five million 
inhabitants. The capital is Lucknow. Tlic 
sovereignty was taken aw*ay from the reign- 
ing family, and it was annexed to Great Bri- 
tain by Lord Dalhousie in 185G. 

Oude, now a decayed town in the province 
of that name, is said to have been the capital 
of a great kingdom twelve hundred years 
before the Christian era. It is mentioned in 
the Maha Bharrat^ a famous Hindoo work 
witten in Sanscrit. It is situated on the 
Goggra, nearly adjoining Fyzabad. Various 
districts tributary to Nepaul, ranges of hills, 
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and forests bound this province on the north, 
which led to the apprehension that it wonlil 
be liable to predatory incursions wlien British 
autliority was established. On the contrary, 
the hill -men have respected the English 
name, and the wise government of the juince 
now ruling Nepaul preserved security and 
peace in that tlirection. Oude is watered hy 
the Ganges, the Goggra, the Goomty, and the 
Lye. The inhabitants of this province are 
probably the most manly, and best adapted 
for soldiers of any in India. It has been the 
chief recruiting ground for the Bengal army, 
and the men obtained far surpass, in average 
height, even the grenadier c(»mpanies of our 
line regiments. A distinguished general 
officer, remarkable for his fine stature, ob- 
served on one occasion to the author of this 
History — “ In the royal army I am a large 
man, but I was a pigmy beside tlic Bengal 
grenadiers enlisted in the upper provinces.” 

The distracted state of Oude at all times 
within British acquaintance with it, rendered 
it the reproach of India even among native 
governmcjits. The history of that kingdom 
for a great number of years, and even centu- 
ries, has been one of violence and corruption. 
On the lOtli of November, 1801, extensive 
cessions of territory wore made to tlic com- 
pany, yielding a revenue of thirteen and a 
half millions of Lucknow silver rupees. Soin(3 
of the ceded districts, as Bohilcnnd, had been 
conquered by the nabob, with English assist- 
ance, not more than twenty-six years previous 
to their cession. In 18111 the revenue had 
greatly increased, being seventeen and a half 
millions of rupees: the subsequent increase 
was also consitlcrablc. 

It is remarkable that during the revolt of 
Oude, and the concentration there of tlw3 
Bengal mutineers in 18o7, Nepaul afforded 
valuable aid to the British ; yet in October, 
1814, Ghazc-ad-Dcen, the nabob, granted a 
loan to the British government of a crorc of 
rupees (ten millions), to aid it^in the war it 
was then waging with Nepaul. Finding that 
tlic contest with Nepaul necessitated a second 
campaign, the nabob lent a second crorc* of 
rnpees. One of those loans was afterwards 
redeemed by territory conquered from Nepaul 
being transferred to the nabob. 

In a 'work issued June, 1820, and dedicated 
to George Canning, then Fresident of the 
Board of Control, there is the following pas- 
sage, wliich was almost projdietic, and is 
singularly pertinent to recent events. The 
context referred to the tyranny and fiscal 
mismanagement of the nabobs, and their bad 
faith with the English government. “As 
might be expected under circumstances so 
A ci*ore of rupees was c(|ual to a million sterling. 
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adverse to cxternul tranquillity among con- 
tuinacious or oppressed zemindars, ninny 
fjurries, or native fortifications, "were levelled, 
the whole requiring the iuterferenco and 
active agency of the llritish military,, at a 
time when tlieir services were urgently wanted 
elsewhere. TJie just and fair construction of 
the terms of subsisting 4,reaties, as referring to 
tlio nature and extent of the vizier s autho- 
rity, did not appear to warrant any more 
effectual interposition on the part of the Bri- 
tish government. In construiii.g tliese it is 
required, by every principle of justice, that 
tJie most liberal and comprehensive meaning 
should he given to siieli articles as are in 
favour of the party whoso weakness })re8ont3 
no security for him hut the good faith on 
which he relied. Much is also gained by 
eseaping the chance of that extremity, which 
should force the British government to with- 
draw the nabob’s authority, to substitute its 
own within bis territories ; for such a ncccssitjj^ 
(lUhouffh it might morally cTist, could never 
l)C made out to the icoidd, and flic ieimre of 
his possessions would he universally stigma- 
tised as tyrannical and rapacious, a preme- 
ditated usurpation, the offspring of a base 
and sordid cupidity. One emergency alone 
can be supposed capable of driving the Britisli 
government to a conduct so repugnant to its 
wishes, which is, the discovery that the nabob 
had secretly leagued liimself with their ene- 
mies, and with them was clandestinely practis- 
ing its overthrow. An extreme case of this sort 
could only occur, however, in such a state of 
absolute desperation, that the nabob thought 
the most unpromising conspiracy preferable 
to a continuation of submission. Under such 
a condition of affairs, although he might have 
no troops, ho could give much trouble ; for 
having a vast command of money, he might 
create great mischief by secretly furnishing 
supplies, and might involve the British govern- 
ment in the trouble and expense of a war, 
leaving it infinitely difficult to trace his 
having any concern in the machinations which 
led to it'" 

In 1831, the anno 3 ’^anco experienced by the 
British government from the disturbed state 
of Oude, and the violation of treaty as to its 
goveimment, especially in fiscal matters, was 
such that Lord W. Bentinck made i)cremptory 
demands upon the nabob for the reform of his 
administration, and the melioration of the 
condition of his peojde. This demand was 
followed by a temporary nmeiidraeut on the 
part of the Oude government, hut it soon 
relapsed into its old w^ays. In 1847, Lord 
Hardingo repeated the demands of Lord 
W. Bentinck, and threatened in two years a 
decisive interposition, if the requisitions of 
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the British government wore not complied 
with. It was not until 185(5 that the step 
was taken which it had been predicted in the 
passage above quoted would be universally 
stigmatised — a prediction too truly fulfilled. 
As it has had so important an iiillucncG on 
the late revolt in the Bengal army, and the 
late conflicts in Glide, it is desirable liore to 
give some outline of the circumstances, and 
the auhsetpiont condition of Oude ; a more 
particular detail must be reserved for an 
appropriate page in the historical portion of 
this work. 

Taking the Blue-books as our guide,* tbo 
process of annexation appears to have been ns 
follows : — Tlie pai)or8 presented to the legis- 
lature open with a letter from Lord llalliousie, 
Goveimor-Gcneral, on July 3i’d, 1855, to the 
Court of Directors, tranamilling papers rela- 
tive to the condition of Oude, and a minute 
.setting forth his propositions for the future 
government of Oude. The first enclosure 
is the minute of the governor-general of 
November 21st, 1851, to Colonel Outrani, 
being instructions to the latter gontlemaii on 
assuming his appointment as British resident 
at the court of Lucknow. I’his minute was 
signed by three of the supreme council, and 
the fourth aj^poiided a minute giving it his 
cordial support. It states, '‘that the govern- 
ment of Glide is in a state of probation, in 
wdiich it W71S solemnly placed by Lord Ilar- 
dingc in 1817;” that Lord Hardingo told 
the King of Gude in that year, that if he did 
not amend the condition of his people “within 
two years,” “it w-ould be tbo duty of tbo 
British government to have recourse to those 
extreme measures which, sixteen years before. 
Lord William Bentinck had declared must 
be enforced, for the protection of the people 
of Gude ; ” and that this was made as a 
“ peremptory demand, by Lord Hardingo, in 
pursuance of the treaty of 1801.” It further 
states, that the warning to the king W'as not 
acted upon by the government of India at 
the expiration of tw’o years, in consequence 
of “the occurrence of Buccessive wars, and 
an unfeigned reluctance to have recourse to 
those extreme measures.” Lastly, it instructs 
Colonel Gutram “to inquire into the present 
state of Glide, with a view to determine wdic- 
ther its affairs still continue in the same state 
in whicli Colonel Sleeinan (the late resident) 
from time to time described them; and whe- 
ther the duty imposed upon the British 
government by the treaty of 1801, a duty 
recognised by Lord William Bentinck in 
1831, and reiterated by Lord Hardinge in 
1847, would any longer admit of indulging 

* " Papers relaling to Oude,” presented to parliament 
in 1856. 
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the ' reluctauce * above referred to/* Major- 
general * Ontram applied himself to the task 
committed to him with the vigour, deter- 
mination, and sagacity for which he is so 
remarkable; and the result of his inqui- 
ries may be thus summed up in his own 
words : — “ I have no hesitation in dcclarmg 
my opinion that the duty imposed on the 
Drilisli government by the treaty of 1801 
cjinnot any longer admit of our honestly in- I 
diilging the reluctance which the government ! 
of India has felt, heretofore, to have recourse 
to those extreme measures which alone can 
be of any real cfticacy in remedying the evils 
from which the state of Oude has suffered so 
long.” His report was transmitted to Cal- 
cutta, on which there appeared a minute by 
ISlajor-general Low, a member of the council, 
stating that these ])apers should, of course, be 
sent to the governor-general, and that he 
‘^entirely oecurrod in the opinions” recorded 
by Major-general Ontram in tlic above ex- 
tract from Ilia despatch. 

Lord Dalhousie coiinnunioatcd to the go- 
vcriiriiont at homo the inrpiirics and opinions 
of a^lajor-gcncral Ontram, and the opinions 
a.nd rec«)inmcndationK of the loading otHciala 
at Calcutta. His lordship urged upon the 
government the step, admitted that it must be 
atl.cmlf?d by odium, but expressed liis readi- 
ness to incur whatever obloquy might ensue. 
*rhe marquis had been cncoiiraged, in tlic 
audaeiona and imjnst policy he had previously 
followed, by Sir , Robert reel, who justified in 
])avliament a less strict regard to treaty, and 
a loss elevated prinoiplo of honour, in dealing 
with the native princes thnii would liavc 
been tolerated in maintaining relations with 
European sovereigns and governments. Few 
statesmen were less scrupulous in resorting to 
an expert and sophistical casuistry to support 
a departure from principle, or a desertion of 
party, than Sir Robert. Lord Dallionsie 
copied him in this respect, as well as fol- 
lowed his general policy. The disingenuous, 
tyrannical, and dishonest government of that 
nol)leman alienated the confidence of native 
princes, capitalists, and military, and sowed 
broadcast the seeds of resentment and revolt. 
The company did not thoroughly approve 
of " the scheme, but the Board of Control 
favoured it, and the committee at Leadcnhall 
fStreet threw upon the governor -general the ! 
responsibility which he was bo willing, and 
even ambitious, to incur, as the following 
paragraph of their despatch shows : — 

It is on every account to be desired that tlie great 
measure which wc have authorised should bo carried into 


* He had been promoted to that rank during the pro- 
gress of hia investigations. 


effect under the auspices of the nohlnnan who has so 
long, and with such eminent ability and piicecss, adihiuiis- 
tered the affairs of the British empire in India; who has 
bestowed such attentive and eni-uest consideration on this 
particular subject ; and whose acts may carry a weight of 
authority w'hich might, perhaps, not in the same degree 
attach to the tlrst proecediugs of a new administration. 
Entcrlaiiiing full reliance on the ability and judgment of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, with tlic suggestions of the 
other members of your govcruuiciit before him, we 
ahatnin f rom fettering his lordship* s discretion hy any 
\ further instructions ; and feel assnivd that, whiclicver 
i mode of attaining the indispensatde result may he resolved 
on, the change will be carried into effect in the manner 
best calculated to avert collisioiia of any kind, and with 
cveiy proper and humane eonsidernlioii to all persons 
whose feelings have a just claim to be consulted. 

■SVe are, &c., 

K. ^MACNAGllTETf. 

W. II. Sykks. 

&C. &C. &C.* 

At the close of 1855 General .Ontram waa 
ordered to asscnihle a large military force at 
Oil wn pore, and to enter into negotiations with 
the Unde goveinment, *'for tlic purposca 
mentioned in the <lcspatch of the honourable 
convi.” On the rhffli of .lanuary General 
Ontram summoned the prime -mirii.sf.cr of 
Glide to the resideney at Lucknow, to inform 
him of the decision of the governor-general. 
On the 1st of February the king addressed 
” the resident,” jirotosting in mild but digni- 
fied language against the subversion of hia 
riglitfiil autliority. TJio resident declined all 
discussion, informing his majesty that the 
<lctcrniinat!ou of his government was in- 
flexible. Ho gave the king ih%'cc days to 
decide. The army and people of Oude were 
as one man in the desire to raise the standard 
of resistance, and the sepoys of the Bengal 
army — being soon made acquainted with the 
danger to the independence of Oude, their 
native territory — heartily but secretly sympa- 
thised with its king and people. His majesty 
did not dare, liowever, to encounter tlio supe- 
rior power of the British; lie disarmed his 
troops, and dismounted his guns. On the 
dtli of Fchrnary General Ontram demanded 
that the king should sigii a declaration that 
hia “ infraction of the essential engagements 
of previous treaties had been continued and 
notorious/* His majesty, giving way to 
vehement grief and indignation, refused to 
sign this condemnation of liiinsclf, and ex- 
pressed Ids doterniiualion to lay a memorial 
of his wrongs at th (3 feet of the Queen of Great 
Britain. In 1858 he is, hy his agents, en- 
deavouring to obtain from her majesty redress 
of the grievances of which he com])lain8. The 
king also refused to sign a new treaty, abro- 
gating that of 1801, snbiniltcd to him by 
I General Ontram. On the 7tli of February 
; the general issued a ] proclamation, declaring 
Oude Blue-book, p. 238. 
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that tlic British govornmciit had assumed 
to itself the exclusive and jiernianent admin- 
istration of th (3 territories of Glide.’* P’rom 
tliat moment the soMicry and jicople of the 
kingdom were resolved to take tlie first op- 
jiortunity of re-asserting tlic independence 
of their country, and taking vengeance upon 
those wliom they considered its oppresRors. 
General Outram coinjielled many nobles to 
give hail for their good behaviour, and many 
uero ]ilaccd under siirveillanco. 

In September, 1851), only seven montlis 
before the revolt of 1857 began, Sir Henry 
J^awrcncc expressed bimself in clear and 
decided terms as to the condition and pros- 
l)ects of the nowly-annexcd country. The 
opinions and Avarnings of such a man are so 
valuable, as to give to the following a deep 
interest in connection with the dark and san- 
guinary deeds Avhich have since been perpe- 
trated in Glide, and cbielly by natives of 
Glide at Oawupore ; — Glide lias long been 
the Alsatia of India. In that province were 
to ho met, oven more than at Hyderabad or 
at Laliore, the Afrecdcc and Dunikzye of the 
Kbybcr, the Beloochco of Khelat, and the 
^Vuzcerce of the Sulimani range. There also 
congregated the idle, the dissipated, and the 
<lisafiectcd of every native state in India. 
Added to these were many deserters from 
the British ranks, yet the contingent of 
twelve thousand men has been almost wholly 
filled from the old Oude army, I’lic reason 
assigned for the different line of conduct is 
that the Pnnjaub was coiKpicrcd, hut that 
Oiulc fell in peace. In this tlicre is a fallacy, 
little understood, hut not, the less a fallacy. 
Proportionally, few of the instig.ators of oppo- 
sition at Lahore and in the Sikh army were 
8ikha ; they were British subjects — many of 
them British deserters. The general feeling 
of the 8ikhs was liardly hostile. INlany of 
the Sikhs were friendly — decidedly so, com- 
pared with the Hiiuloostanees in the Puujaiib 
service. The King of Glide employed fifty- 
nine thousand soldiers ; his chiefs and officials 
at least ns many more. Gf these vast num- 
hers, one-fifth at the utmost have found em- 
ployment in the police and irregular corps. 
Yet th^se levies, with half a dozen regular 
corps, form the whole army of occupation. 
This seems a grave mistake. Why not, at 
least, make a change V Why not move some 
of the Punjaiih regiments that have been keep- 
ing con.stant watch and ward on tlm Indus for 
pcven years to Glide, and send some of the 
king’s people to the north-west ? Tlic king 
had some eight thousand artillery; of these 
about five hundred may have obtained em- 
ployment, the rest, young and old, arc on 
the world. Surely, if there was danger in 
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employing Sikhs in 18 10, it would he well to 
remove some portion of the Oude levies from 
Oude, wliere such materials for mischief still 
remain. In the province arc two lumdriMl 
and forty- six forts, besides innumerable 
eniflllcr strongholds, many of them Bhcdtered 
wdUiin thick jungles. In these forts arc four 
himdrcd and seventy-six guns. Forts and 
guns should all be in the hands of govern- 
ment, or the forts should be razed. Alany a 
foolish fellow has been urged on to his own 
ruin by the possession of a paltry fort; and 
many a paltry mud fort has repulsed British 
troops. Tlic eighty or uiiicly thousand dis- 
banded Glide soldiers are tlie bretlircn of the 

British sepoys A paragraph in tlic 

Delhi Ga-:ettey announcing that the Oude 
authorities arc disposed to disjiense with the 
service of the regular regiments for Lueknoiv, 
tempts a few' fnrtlior Avords of caution, thougli 
w'c do not altogetlier credit the newspaper 
report. The earliest days of annexation arc 
not the safest. Be liberfil, considerate, and 
merciful, l)iit he jironipt, watcliful, and even 
rpiietly suspicion, s. liCt not the loose cha- 
racters floating on the surface of society, 
especially such a society as LuckuoAV, be too 
far tempted or trusted. Wellington’s maxim 
of ‘keeping the troops out of sight’ answ’oriMl 
for England ; it Avill not answer for India. 
Tlierc must be trusty bayonets within sight 
of the understandings, if not of the eyes, of 
Indian subjects before they w'ill pay willing 
obedience or any revenue. Gf late years the 
wdicelsof government liave been moving very 
fast ; many native prejudices have been 
shocked. Natives are now tlircatened with 
the abolition of polygamy. It w'onld not he 
difficult to twist this into an attack on Ilin- 
dooisin. At any rate, the faster the vessel 
glides the more need of caution — of w'atching 
the Aveather, the rocks, and the shoals. ; 

“ ‘ Felix quern fnciuut alieua pcricula rautuiii.* ’* 

‘riic advent of the greased cartridge irritation 
thus found the army of Bengal already disaf- 
fected, and precipitated revolt. 

Fyzahad (hoautilul residence) aa'as the 
capital of Oude during the last century, until 
1775, Avhen LucknoAV Avas promoted "to that 
honour. Tlic situation of Fyzahad is favour- 
able for pleasure and sanitary advantages, 
having a good site upon the south bank of 
the Goggra. The town is large and popu- 
lous, but fcAv Europeans reside or visit there, 
’riie ruins of the palace of Bhujah-ad-Dowlah 
yet remain ; there arc also ruins of a fortress 
Avhich Avns of considerable strength. TJie 
attention of Europeans has been much directed 
to this city, from the circumstance of its 
having been the residence of the once cele- 
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brated Bhow Begum, widow of Shujali-ad- 
Dow'lali, and mother of Asuph-ad-JJowIali. 
When the Marquis of Wellesley was gover- 
nor-general, tlic begum announced to him her 
intention to leave to the British government 
the w'liolc of her property, and to mahe the 
government also her sole executor. No doubt 
existed of her right to do so, but her purpose 
becoming luiown to the court and people of 
Onde, great astonishment and di8apj>rol)ation 
w^as excited. The English government, un- 
willing to take advantage of her higlinoss’s 
favourable intentions, endeavoured to induce 
her to leave the property to the royal house 
of Glide, under certain stipulations, alike 
beneficial to it and to the country ; hut the 
importunities and representations made by 
the governor-general and his agents failed 
for a long time to produce the effocto desired. 
Ultimately the royal lady relented towards 
her family in some degree, hut displayed her 
partiality for the British government, or her 
Tosentmeut against her own connexions, by 
leaving a large ])ortion of her ])ro|)erty to the 
former. The Bhow Begum died in 1815, and 
during the following year tlio resident at 
Lucknow pr()ceeded to l''yzabad, and carried 
into effect the will of the deceased. Her 
wealth WHS passing great — in money, land, 
jewels, shawls, robes, cattle, and other jn’o- 
perty. A largo sum wan set apart to erect 
and preserve a suitable mausoleum, and for 
religious offerings ; tlie nabob inherited about 
a (juarter of a million sterling ])er annuui, the 
British government receiving about three- | 
qmirters of a million sterling, wdiicli whs dis- j 
tributed in Glide on political grounds, pen- ' 
sions being given to various members of 
the royal family. 

Lucknow has obtained celebrity by the 
resistance of its heroic garrison during the 
revolt of 18o7, and by the successful and 
chivalrous efforts of (leiierala Outram, Have- 
lock, and Oampbell to relieve it. The town 
is situated on the south side of the Goomty, 
which is navigable for boats of considerable 
size even during the dry season. The 
Goomty falls into tlic Ganges between Be- 
nares and Ghazepore. It is in latitude 
51' north, and longitude 80^ 60' east, 
and is about six hundred and fifty miles from 
Calcutta. The native 2 )ortion of the city lies 
low, and the streets are filthy and narrow. 
The European portion is elegant and pictu- 
resque, villas after the English fashion being 
nuinerouB. Tlie architecture is striking. The 
mosques and mausolea are built in a decora- 
tive style, and have gilded roofs. The Imaum 
Barra and Rouini liurvvaz are the tw^o chief 
public edifices. Of the Imaum Barra the fol- 
lowing descriiitiou has been given ; — “ This 


grand mosque consists of two courts rising w ith 
a steep ascent, one above the other. It con- 
tains besides the mosque a college for instruc- 
tion in Mussulman law% ajiartmeiits for tlie 
religious establishment maintained there, and 
a noble gallery, in tlie midst t)f which, under 
a brilliant tabernacle of silver, cut-glass, and 
precious stones, lie buried the remains of its 
founder Asiipli-ad-Dowlah. The wdiolo is in 
a very noble stylo of Eastern Gotliic, and is 
remarkable for richnoRs and variety, as well 
as for the proi>or(ions and general good taste 
of its ))riiici 2 )al features.” * The tomb of 
Saiulut Ali is very magnificent. When the 
city is seen at a distance, domes and minarets 
gleam in the bright clear sun, producing an 
aRjiect of much spleiiiloiir. The Bombay 
Gazette rcproseiits Lucknow as bearing in its 
situation and its sa'liont ])oints a strong reseni- 
hlance to Delhi : — ‘'As Delhi is hounded on 
one side by the Jumna, so Lucknow is hounded 
by the Goomty; and the wall of Delhi is re- 
presciuted sufliciently for our juirpose by a 
canal wdiich skirts the opposite side of liiick- 
now'. TIio ]>a]acc at Delhi and tlic fort of 
Selimghiir are in tlie position of the residency 
and the Muchee Bawan at liUckiiow, In 
that division of Lucknow which is represented 
at Delhi by that wdiicli lies hetw^een the palace 
and the Jumna ]\lusjid on one side, and the 
J.)clhi, Turcoman, and Ajmcer gates on tlio 
other, arc a numhor of extensive buildings, 
occupying ] >roba hi y large wnlled enclosures — 
the Scciindcrhagh, Motee Mahal, the barracks, 
niess-lioiise, tfeo. Oiqiosite these, on the outer 
side of the canal, are tlie J.lilkhoosha Park 
and Palace, and La Martiniere, a large scliool 
for Christian children, maintained on funds 
bequeathed by General Claude Martin. This 
school is situate at the junction of the canal 
ahovc-nientioiied with the Goomty, and the 
Dilkhoosha adjoins it. The Alumbagh, so 
often mentioned lately, stands in relation to 
Lucknow toiiograiihically much as the Flag- 
staff Townr docs to Dehi, and about tw'o miles 
from the bridge over the canal which leads 
into the city, and whicli at Delhi would bo 
the Cashmere gate. The residency lies due 
north from the Alumbagli, and the jiositions 
which we have mentioned are to the easl- 
WHvd of the residency, occupying a suburban 
district betw^cen the (ioonity and the canal, 
about two miles in length, and varying in 
breadth from a mile to a mile and a half, 
t^ccuuderhagh is the furthest and most east- 
ward cud from the residency. Then come 
the barracks and iness-hoiiso, and then the 
IMotee Mahal (Pearl Palace), w^hich is close 
upon the hank of the CJoonity, and a few 
hundred yards from the resiliency.” 

• Ciiplaiii Sto^'ciuelcr. 
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Aqua is a consulerablo province of Nortli- 
western India. It is bounded by Delhi on 
the north, on the south by IVIalwa, on the 
east by Oudo and Allahabad, and on the west 
by Ajmeer. It is generally llat, and where 
irrigated it is fertile ; there are, however, 
few rivers to confer tliat advantage. Indigo, 
sugar, and cottoJi, arc the crops best adapted 
to it / those arc produced prolifically in the 
Doab. '.riio Ganges, Chambul, and Jumna, 
alford the chief supplies of water to the pro- 
vince. Good horses arc bred in several dis- 
stricts. Elephants, tigers, bears, buflaloos, 
and rliinoceroses, are nmnerous in the places 
best suited to their habits. Tlicre is also a 
great variety of birds, some of which are 
delicious eating. The’ inhabitants arc well 
formed and handsome, generally Hindoos, 
although the Mohammedans also are nume- 
rous. In the district of Agra stands the city 
of Agra, the capital nbt only of the province, 
but of North-western India, the residence of 
the lieuteuant-governor. It was onco^ the 
most s])lendidof all tlie Indian cities, and now 
exhibits the most magniiicent ruins ; it was 
taken by the British in the war with the 
Mahrattas in 1803. It stands on the right 
bank of the Jumna, a brancli of the Ganges, 
one hundred miles south by cast of Delhi, 
seven hundred from Calcutta, six hundred 
and forty from Bombay, and nine hundred 
and eighty from Madras, The houses are 
built like tlioso of Benares, in several stories, 
and are sometimes raised to a great eleva- 
tion. The fort is of large dimensions, and 
veiy strong, built of red stone, possessing the 
colour and hardness of jasper, dug from the 
(Xnavrics of Futtohpove. It has a ditch of 
great depth, and a double rampart, the inner 
one being of enormous licigbt, with bastions 
at regular distances. 

The Taj Mehnl is erected near the city, 
and is esteemed by many to be the most gor- 
geous monument in Hindoostan. The Mogul 
emperor, Shah Jehan, erected it in comraemo- 
ration of his empress, Noor Johan, “ the light 
of the world.'* According to Mohammedan 
accounts she was supremely beautiful, and 
had great power over her lord; alie rerpicsted 
that ho would build a tomb which would 
perpetnato her fame, and this great monu- 
ment Avas the result of her command. It is 
inscribed as belonging to the Ranoo Begum, 
“ornament of the palace.” Its cost Avas 
nearly three and a quarter millions sterling. 
Twenty thousand workmen were emjdoyed 
for more than twenty years in its completion. 
The architect Avas a J’renchman, “ Austin de 
Bordeau.” The building occupies the north 
side of a large quadrangle over the river 
Jumna. The entrance to the quadrangle is 


through a gateway of colossal proportions, 
and great architectural beaiRy. The area is 
laid out in pleasant parterres, containing 
choice flowers and shrubs, the emblematic 
cypress having the chief place. The paths 
are laid down with freestone slabs, and have 
“ running along the centre a basin, Avith a 
row of jets-d’oau in the middle from one 
extremity to the other.” The quadrangle 
measures nine hundred and sixty -four feet 
by three hundred and tAventy. The niauso- 
lemn, the terrace upon Avhich it is placed, 
and the minarets, are all formed of the finest 
white marble, inlaid Avith precious stones. 
Pillars and cupolas of white marble croAvii 
the red stone Avail Avliich surrounds the quad- 
rangle. 'J'lic inside of the mosque, and of 
the apartments built in the walls and erected 
upon them, are lined AvitliAvhite marble. The 
remains of the emperor, as Avell as tliose of 
the empress, lie within a vault beneath the 
building : the descent to this A ault is by a 
flight of tastefully-constructed steps. “ Their 
remains arc covered l)y tAVo slabs of marble ; 
ami directly over these slabs, upon the floor 
above, in the great centre room under the 
dome, stand tAVo otlicr slabs, or cenotaphs, of 
the same marble, exquisitely Avorkod in mosaic. 
Ujion that of the qiAcen, amid wreaths of 
floAvers, arc Avorked iu black letters passages 
from the Koran. Upon the slab over the 
i emperor tberc arc none, merely a mosaic wall 
of flowers and tlio date of his death.” 

A fcAv miles from Agra, at Secunda, tliove 
is another iiiagniticent tomb, that of Akbar. 
j “ It stands in a square area of about forty 
1 English acres, enclosed by an embattled wall, 
with octagonal towers at the angles, sur- 
mountod ]>y open pavilions, and four very 
noble gatcAvays of red granite, the primiipal 
of Avhich is inlaid Avith marble, and has four 
high max'hlc minarets. TJie space Avithin is 
planted with trees and divided into green 
alleys, leading to the central building, Avbich 
is a Boi't of solid pyramid, surroiinded exter- 
nally with cloisters, galleries, and domes, 
diminishing gradually on ascending it, till it 
cuds in a square piatform of white marble, 
surrounded by most elaborate lattice-work of 
the same material, iu the circle of Avhich is n 
small altar-tomb, also of wliitc marble, carved 
with a delicacy and beauty AA^hich do full jus- 
tice to the material and to the graceful forms of 
Arabic characters AAdiich form its chief orna- 
ment.” The actual place of tlie monarch’s 
sepulture is in a A'ault of Avhite marble at the 
bottom of the building. 

The plain all around Agra, more especially 
in some directions, is marked by ruins of 
palaces, mosques, temples, and tombs, abomng 
the imposing grandeur of the city of Agra in 
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(lava pasaetl a\Yay. Its present population is 
considerable, but not what it once was. The 
liigh stone bouses, the gardens, tlie canal, and 
the general position, must have afforded pecu- 
liar advantages to the revolted sepoys wdio 
resisted the united forces of Campbell and 
Havelock in 1857 ; and the way in which, 
notwithstanding those advantages, they were 
vanquished, displays one of the proudest 
triumplis of British military skill and heroism. 

Matliura, situated on the west bank of the 
Jinuim, is thirty milca from Agra, and is 
remarkable, with Bimdrnlbiind in its neigh - 
bonrhood, fVn* the ruins of ancient idolatrous 
shrines which it contains. The vicinity is 
more especially celebrated as the scene of the 
birth and early days of Krishna, tlie boy-god 
of the Hindoos. 8acred monkies of a large 
species used to be fed by tlie priests and 
votaries — Malibajee 8cindia left a sum of 
money for that jiurposc; but the money is 
not forthcoming when w’anted, nor are the 
nioukies protected as once they were. Btill, 
liowcver, I ho superstition is preserved. 

(.Iwaliov is a fortress in the district of the 
samo name, in the ]>rovincc of Agra, situated 
on a rock about four miles in length, but 
liurrow and nearly flat on the top, with sides 
almost ])ei‘pcndiciilar, from two to three hun- 
dred foot aliove the surrounding plain. The 
rainjnirt conforms to the edge of the precipice 
allround; ai)d the only entrance is by stops 
running up the side of the rock, defended on 
tlie side next the country by a wall and bas- 
tions. The area within is full of noble build- 
ings, reservoirs of water, wells, and cultivated 
land; so that it is a little district within 
itself. At the north-west foot of a mountain 
is the town, which is well built. This for- 
tress is considered as the Gibraltar of the 
Mast; but in 1780, Major Popham took it by 
an unexpected night escalade. Before it 
became subjected finally to the British, it was 
repeatedly attacked and taken. In the occu- 
pation of British troops it Avonld be impreg- 
nable, at all events to a native army, wliatovcr 
its force. 

Hkt.hi is called the imperial province, the 
city of that name having been the seat of the 
Mogul empire. It is to tlic extreme north- 
west^ of the government of the north-west 
provinces, and is one of the most temperate 
portions of Hindoostan. The chief rivers are 
the Ganges^ and the Jumna, which, during 
the rainy season, inundate the country, and 
conduce to its fertility. This division is, 
however, thinly inhabited compared with the 
lower inovlnces. 

The chief object of interest in the province 
Delhi, famous as the capital of 
the Moguls, as the rendezvous of the revolted 


sepoys of 1857; infamous for the cruoluos 
perpetrated by the rovoltcrs U])ou women 
and children ; and finally deriving celebrity 
from tlie extraordinary siogo, conducted to a 
successful issue by a small force of British 
troops aiul native soldiers under General 
Wilson, against the obstinate defence of the 
rovoltcrs. 0 nr engraving presents with fidelity 
and effect tlic site, arcliitecture, and military 
position of the place. It is built in the form 
of an oblong sipiare, is bounded on the south 
by the river Jumna, along which all the prin- 
cipal buildings, including the king’s palace, 
stand. It is siirroiindod by an old wall of 
red granite, which was erected long before 
the invention of aHillcry. As is common 
with eastern cities defended by walls, a largo 
portion of the enclosure is occupied by gar- 
dens. These run from the king’s palace to 
the Lahore gate. Modern Delhi lies to the 
cast and beyond the walls, and io that direc- 
tion, for some miles, the ruins of the old city 
extend. It is not only the ancient capital of 
the Patan and Mogul empires — it is the 
natural capital of Ilindooatan. It contains 
the grandest architecture of the East — palaces, 
tombs, mosques, and towers of unrivalled 
splendour are grouped witliin it. Its situa- 
tion for commercial and political purposes is 
eminently advantageous, and was every way 
a suitable site for a grand, imperial, and domi- 
nant city. On taking the census of 181(>, it 
was ascertained that DelJii contained 25,011 
bouses, 0045 8boj>s, mostly onc-storied, 201 
mosques, 188 temples, 1 oburcli, 078 wells, 
and 100 bcIjooIs. The total population con- 
sisted of 137,077 souls, of whom 00,738 were 
males, and 08,230 females. Of these OO fami- 
lies, or 327 persons, were Christians ; 14,708 
families, or 0t),l2O persons, Avero Moham- 
medans; and 10,257 families, or 71,530 per- 
sons, were Hindoos. In tlic year 1840 there 
Avere born 1004 males, and lf)10 females. 
The marriages AA’cro 053 in number, and 
4850 deatlis occiiiTcd. Of tho last, 1320 
took place before tlio age of twelve months, 
403 between tAvclvc months and two years, 
843 betAA^en two and twelve years, and 2104 
above that age. Tho census of the thirteen 
villages forming the suburbs of Dellii comes 
down to 1847: they then contained 22,302 
inhabitants — namely, of Hindoos, 700 culti - 
vators, 14,000 non-cultivators; and of Mo- 
liaramcdans, 495 cultivators, and 0102 nou- 
culti vators. Previous to the revolt of 1857 
it w'as the great arsenal of the British govern- 
ment in India, and garrisoned Ly Hindoo and 
Mohammedan troops. The following brief 
but complete outline of its defensive capabili- 
ties, by an engineer officer,* shows the im|)ort- 
* Captaiu Lawrence. 
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jiiico of the city under the British govern- 
ment, Avlieii the late outbreak: tested that 
importance in so sangniiinry a manner: — 

Deliii is a strongly fortified city, more 
than seven miles in extent, having a citadel, 
to he taken l)y escalade or by regular ap- 
])roaches The defences are described as 
being second only to those of Mooltan, which 
cost ns a long and sanguinary siege. The 
walls arc built of solid masonry, of no great 
height. Tlio ditch is narrow, and not very 
<leep, and the tlanking works, as frequently 
happens in oriental fortresses, do not properly 
cnlilade the curtain. Martello towers, how- 
ever, exist at intervals: they arc semicircular 
in form, and loophole<l for musketry. Spiral 
staircases lead from the top of the walls down 
til rough the towers to chambers on a level 
with the ditch, and those are loopholed for 
infantry fire, most galling to an escalading 
]iarty crossing the ditch. The bastions de- 
fending the curtains arc also furnished Avith 
banquettes for rillemeu; but these may he 
kept down by shelling. Fortunately the 
extent of the wall forbids tlic belief that the 
whole of them can be etlectually manned, and 
much may be done by surprise and concen- 
tration that would otherwise be difficult to 
attain. Dcllii Avas garrisoned by the 30tli, 
f)4tli, and 74th native infantry, and a battery 
of native artillery ; but that Avhich rendered 
its possession still more important aa’as its 
value as an arsenal. The arsenal in the inte- 
rior of the city contained nine liundred thou- 
sand cartridges, two complete siege trains, a 
large number of field guns, and ten thousand 
miiskotH. The powder magazine had been 
long since romoA'od, at the desire of the 
iuliahitaiits, from the city to the cantonments 
outside Delhi, and contained not less than 
ten thousand liarrcls.” 

For a long time previous to the outlu’oak, 
the descendant of the great mogul Avas a | 
mere puppet in the hands of the British poli- 
tical agents. He Avas a pensioner, receiv- 
ing from the company £ 9 G,<XK) per an- 
num; ho aftectod the parade, Avithout the 
poAver, of a king. The officers of the company, 
civil and military, treated liiin with all the 
exterior deference due to a croAvned head. 
When “ tlie king ’* AA^ent abroad, he aahs at- 
tended by arineil escorts, and folloAA-ed by a 
crowd of retainers. All Europeans, lioAA^eA’^cr 
distinguished their position, uncovered as “his 
majesty passed;*’ Avhile he, bearing liiniself 
ill kingly state, remained covered, no matter 
by Avlioni saluted. The troops presented 
arms, and the people ostentatiously slioAved 
rcA'erenco to the king and the court. Tlie 
ejAvoya or representatives of the governor- 
general, when admitted to an audience. 
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aj>proaelied “ the king and padiahaw ” with 
folded arms, the attitude of petition. Within 
the precincts of the i)alace, over his OAvn 
retainers the company conceded to the king 
sovereign rights, but these did not extend 
farther; in the city he received the homage 
due to a king, but could claim no service or 
obedience. 0^116 members of the royal family 
Avere remarkable for their low iutellectual capa- 
city, and their ungovernable j)a 8 sions. Of the 
three hundred princes and princesses of Avhom 
the royal family was composed, there Avere pro- 
bably not three of average intellectual poAver. 
The conduct of all these persons during the 
late revolt avas atrocious beyond description. 
The men perpetrated crimes at the mention 
of Avhicli all Europeans shudder, and the 
AA'omen excited them to these deeds, althougli 
their OAAm sex and helpless infants were the 
victims. Most of the male members of the 
royal family met the doom which men inllict 
upon murderers, and some of tlie monsters had 
no other consolation iu dying than the re- 
membrance of the atrocities they committed 
upon the defenceless. The royal state, tlio 
])alace, and the general grandeur of the city 
have been recently described iu an Englisli 
periodical, published in India, in terms Avhich 
bring the whole in one general and striking 
picture to the mind. 

“ Few arc aAvarc of tlie remains of former 
magnificence still existing in this old imperial 
city, Avhose ruins extend over a larger space 
than our OAvn metropolis, and display greater 
arehiteetural glories than the latter woultl if 
reduced to a like state, A competent autho- 
rity has said that the former possessors of 
Delhi built like giants, and finished their 
AA'ork like jewellers. The huihlings arc mostly 
of a fine red granite, inlaid Avith tracery and 
flowers of white and coloured marbles and 
precious stones ; but such a fine artistic taste 
pervades these ornaments, that they are never 
out of place, nor produce a taAvdry effect, but 
constitute a fine Avliolo, like the decorations 
of onr Gothic cathedrals, grand in the ex- 
tended glance, yet striking in the close exa- 
mination by the l-uuty of individual parts. 
lIoAvevcr, when Ave kiiOAV that what is called 
Gothic architecture aa'as the invention of the 
Spanish Arabs, and by architects educated in 
their schools carried to most parts of Europe, 
in the middle ages, Ave shall cease to wonder 
at the similarity of structure in buildings so 
bir apart as Delhi and York Minster. The 
Jumna Musjid, or grand mosque of Delhi, is, 
in fact, one of the finest Gothic edifices in tlie 
world, and, except in the broad and high 
flight of steps leading to the entrance, a pic- 
ture of it might be taken for the cathedral front. 
This magnificent place of Avorsliip Avas built 
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l)y the Euij>cror Jchanghur, at the cost of ten 
lacs of rupees. Two minarets at the sides 
alone distinguish its structure from that of our 
own cliurches. These rise to a height of one 
hundred and thirty feet, constructed of marble 
and red stone, used alternately, to produce a 
finer effect. In our damp climate and 
smoky towns the beauty of this combination 
would soon bo lost by an accumulation of 
moss and soot, but in the pure sky of India 
it is unimpaired fur ever. The pillar-like 
minaret is not, however, an invariable charac- 
teristic of Mohammedan architecture, as in 
Morocco mosqnes are seen, es[>ocially those of 
an old date, with the massive square tower, 
by many imagined cliaractcristio of Christian 
temples. In the days of IMoorish science 
these were used as astronomical observatories. 
The Jumna Musjid is two hundred and sixty- 
one feet in length ; the front is covered with 
marble of surpassing whiteness; the cornice 
lias ten compartments, wliich are inlaid with 
Arabic inscriptions in black stone of the same 
kind, which, from the elegant form of the 
oriental letters, [H'oduce tlie finest effeet; the 
inner ])avemont is of white marble slabs, orna- 
iiicnted with hliK'k bonlers, and is exceedingly 
heautirul ; and the coolness jiroduced by lining 
the walls and roof with white marble slabs is 
in iiolicious contrast to the suffocation of an 
Anglo-Indian church. IJut until wo copy 
from the natives the principles of building | 
adapted to the climate, as well as many other 
things, we must alw.iys expect to be in India 
like an unskilful rider on a headstrong horse 
— in constant fear of a fall. The jmlpit is of 
marble, and the kibla is adorned with delicate 
fringe -work. The summit of the minarets 
gives a wide view over the city and sur- 
rounding country. Besides this fine edifice, 
there are other mosques ; but it is uimecessary 
to particularise them, further than to say they 
are all beautiful in their kind, and some show 
traces of what we call the early Norman 
school of architecture. The imperial palace, 
the pride of Delhi, and wonder of the early 
travellers, was built by Shah Jehan. It is of 
red granite, and far surpasses the Kremlin in 
magnificence, being a structure in all respects 
worthy of the governors of one of the mightiest 
and most splendid empires which the world 
has seen — that of the Indian Mohammedans. 
The entrance gate surpasses anything of the 
kind ill Europe, and is so high, that a man 
can ride through it mounted on an elephant. 
But this fair outside is not all : on entering, 
the visitor proceeds down a long aisle, like 
that of a cathedral, ornamented 'with inscrip- 
tions from the Koran and flowers, all beauti- 
fully cut, with that delicacy and patience for 
which Eastern workmen are so famed. In 
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the middle of this is an octagon court. The 
apartments are all ornajiientcd in the same 
manner >Yith inlaid flowers and foliage of 
precious marble. Many of the rooms are 
lined with M'hite marble, inlaid with flowers 
and loaves of green sciqtcntine, lajdg lazuli, 
blue and red porphyry, so arranged as to give 
the appearance of natural ])lants creeping over 
tlie walls. Some of tlie flowers have ns many 
as sixty separate pieces of shaded stone useil 
in their structure, tluit a more natural appear- 
ance might he produced. The private hall of 
audience, wlicrc, in former times, the Uroat 
Mogul used to receive ])articular persons, and 
confer titles of nobility, is a pavilion of white 
marble, opening on one side to a large garden, 
and on the other to the ]>alace. Bound the 
frieze is the motto which Moore has translated 
in Lalla Rookh : — 

“ ‘ If there he an clysiiini on earth, 

It is this ! it is this !' ; 

The pillars and arches are inlaid with gold 
and carved flowers, exquisitely delicate, and 
inscri])tion3 in the most elaborate Persian 
character. The floor is of marble, beautifully 
inlaid, Tlie j)ul>lic hall of audience, wliere 
the shah used to sit iu state to hoar the coin- 
plants and receive tlie ])etitions of his sub- 
jects, is in the outer court of his palace. 
This, like the other, is of marble, btit larger. 
Three sides are opened, and the fourth is 
closed by a black wall, clothed with inlaying 
and inscriptions. The throne is iu the centre, 
raised ten feet from the ground, so that the 
monarch could sec and be seen by any one 
who wishcil to address bim, but >y1io might l>o 
impeded by bis attendants. That sjilendid 
jicacoek throne, which wc have all heard of 
from our infancy, was carried off by Nadir 
Shah, ami now graces the j)alace *)f Teheran. 
But still, even iu its present state, that of 
Delhi is the most noble palace the world can 
boast, excelling anything which the poverty 
of a European imagination could ever pro- 
duce, either in ancient or modern times.” 

Since the fall of Delhi, under the besieging 
army of General Wilson, in 1857, great j>ains 
have been taken to render its future govern- 
ment eftective, and to a])point officials of in- 
telligence, and likely by their force of clia- 
racter to awe the disaftected. 

liunuEANAU is a large district of tljc Delhi 
province. It derives its name from its ver- 
dure, the word hurj/a in lliiMoostanec mean- 
ing green. It is, liowcver, only verdant by 
comparison with neiglibonrhoods of less fertile 
character, as it is not on tJie whole a bloom- 
ing territory. The Sultan Feroze conveyed 
by a canal the waters of the Jumna to Hissar, 
but the canal becoming choked up through 

o 
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neglect, the irrigation to which it so much 
contributed was reduced, and the land fell 
away from its previous productiveness and 
cheerful aspect. A road tlirougli ilurreanah 
to the Pnhjaiib was foi’inerly a highway of 
traffic between Ilindoostan and Casliiiicrc, 
Candahar, Cabid, and Persia. The district 
contains extensive pasture -grounds, and for- 
merly it was remarkable for tho haunts of 
lions in those vieiiiilies. The lion of Upper 
India is a less formidahlo creature than 
tho tiger of Lower India, hut tho former 
infests neighbourhoods wliere more mis- 
oliief can he effected by his presence. 
Horses, camels, and bullocks, arc reared for 
the other provinces. Previous to the infhi- 
enco of the East India Company being estab- 
lifllicd in tlicsr3 parts, the people were turbu- 
lent, and exceedingly divided by tribal and reli- 
gious animosities ; this Avas especially the case 
in tho pergunnah of Rotuck, where village 
contended against village in incessant warfare. 
Rotuck and Bhowavery are considerable towns 
inlturreanah, but the most interesting histori- 
cally are Honsi and Ilissar. '^^riie remains of 
the last-mentioned toAvn arc of A^ast extent; it 
is, indeed, difficult to define their limits. | 
Haiisi is situated near to Hisaar, and contains 
many vestiges of ancient Avorks and buildings. 

Tho district of Rotuck is chiefly remark- 
able for tho town of Rotuck, AAdiich is situated 
Avitbin its confines. It Avas once a very largo 
place ; it is now a city of ruins. 

The division or province of Meerut Avas 
formerly a part of the Dcdhi province. There 
are fcAV things to characteriso this dn'ision. 
It has several good towns, but none of great 
extent or niimorons population. The chief 
toAvns are Meerut, Sirdhana, Katonli, and 
i 1 ustiiiapore. 

Meerut is tho capital tOAvn of the division, 
and has obtained an unenviable notoriety as 
the focus of revolt (or at all events the first 
place in which the revolt Avas developed) of 
tho sepoy army in 1857. The tOAvn is a small 
one, but tlie military cantonments in its 
neighbourhood greatly increase its import- 
ance. They are situated north of the toAvn, 
and, extending for tAvo miles, afford accom- 
modation, it 13 alleged, for nearly twenty thou- 
sand men. The town is only thirty miles from 
Dollii, Avhich lies south-west. Tho neigli- 
hoiii-liood is a rich grassy plain, someAAdiat 
resembling tho jrairies of the AA^estern Avorld. 

Sirdliaiia, or, as some wTite it, Beerdhuna; 
is situated N.N.E., of Delhi, in latitude 12' 
north, and longitude 77^*31' cast. This is 
also a small toAvn. At one time it Avas noted 
in India as the capital of “ Somroo,” and 
afterwards of his widow, Soraroo Begum. 
The real name of Somroo was Walter Reini- 
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hard. That adventurer was a native of 
Treves. Early in life he became a French 
soldier, and took the name of Summer, Avhich 
the natives of Ilindoostan pronounced Som- 
roo. Having come to Bengal, ho entered a 
Saviss corps in Calcutta, from which he de- 
serted, and fled to tlic upper provinces, and 
served under vSirdar Jung as a private soldier. 
Cossim AH AA^as then Nabob of Bengal, and 
ho had a favourite, an Armenian, named 
Gregory, into AAffiose service “Somroo” en- 
tered. It Avas by this adventurer that tho 
English captives at Patna, in 17G3, AA-ero 
massacred. He Avas unfaithful to the master 
Avhom he in that Avay nmvorthily served, and, 
choosing many masters, Avas unfaithful to 
them all. He", hoAA^over, rose in the service 
of Nnjnff Kban, who assigned to him tho 
city, and at his death gave it over to 8om- 
roo’s Avidow, or rather concubine, in condition 
of her maintaining a certain military force for 
the khan’s advantage. This remarkable per- 
son lived long, was faithful to the company, 
received from tliem especial marks of favour, 
and managed tlie territovy, the administration 
of Avhich had been committed to her, with as 
much ability as she conducted her affairs Avith 
the company’s government. 

Hnstiiia])oro (or Ilustinanagara) is situated 
fifty miles north-east from Delhi. It is built 
on a branch of the Ganges, formerly the bod 
of that river. The place is noAv very small, 
but at one time it Avas a great city, for its 
reinaiua arc spread over a Avide surface, or 
rather tho vestiges of its foundations, for ant- 
hills cover the extensive site. 

HEPiAnuNPonR is a district of tho IMeerut 
division. It lies hctAvccu the Jumna and tho 
Ganges, AAdiere they run parallel, mure than 
fifty miles apart. It is not inundated, like 
other river districts, yet has, without that 
fertilising influence, been always esteemed most 
productive. Tho extremes of heat and cold 
are felt iu this district — the summer burning 
up tho verdure, the A\diiter being cold enough 
for fires. 

liurdAA^ar is a town of small size hut much 
bustle and activity in thir '.Hstrict. It is also 
an emporium for a considerable extent of 
country, and Avas formerly much more so. 
Horses, mules, camels, tobacco, antimony, 
asafcfttida, dried fruits, — such as apricots, figs, 
prunes, raisins, almonds, pistachio nuts, pome- 
granates, <fec,, — from Cabul, Candahar, Mool- 
tan, &c., are brought to this mart. From 
Cashmere and Amritsii* pattoos and dootas 
are also conveyed to this active little place. 
Here also may bo seen turbans, looking- 
glasses, toys in brass and ivory, and various 
articles in metals and bone, from Joypore ; 
shields from Rohilcund, Lucknow, and Sylhet ; 
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and rock-salt from Laliore. Half a century 
a^^o, bows and arrow from the Doab and 
Mooltau might also bo seen exposed for sale 
in IlurdwrVr. A vast concourso of people, 
arriving by caravans, crowd the town, and 
])itcli tlieir tents in the neighbourhood, during 
the fairs. A quarter of a million of persons 
was some time ago computed as the average 
influx of dealers on the two great occasions 
of commercial assemblage. The assemblages 
of devotees are as numerous as those of the 
traders, for at this place the Ganges bursts 
out from the upland and rocky country into 
the plains of Ilindoostan. Numerous bodies 
of fakeers make ostentatious professions of 
piet 3 % and multitudes of their disciples per- 
form tlioir sacred ablutions in the river. 
1'hose congregated multitudes present an 
extremely picturesque aspect. There is 
as miicli variety of costume and personal 
appearance as may be seen in Tiflis or other 
frontier towns in Georgia and imeritia, wlieu 
the Caucasian tribes repair tliitber for curio- 
sity or conniierce. The various sects wear 
co](;urs upon their foreheads, made with 
ochre or paint, as tokens of the god the}’^ 
serve. Home of these sects never shave the 
head or beard, but allow the latter to flow 
down upon their breasts, and bind the former 
in tresses round their heads as a turban. 
^J^he fairs at Hiirdwar w'ore formerly as cer- 
tainly associated with religious feuds, as an 
Irish fair is marked by a faction fight or a row. 
IMany perished in these sanguinary sectarian 
tlisturhauccs. The company’s government 
has imposed regulations which effectually 
])rescrve the peace and promote the secure 
transaction of business. 

Allygiiuh is a district situated in the Doab 
of the Ganges, in about the twenty -eighth de- 
gree of nortli latitude, boumlcd by that river 
and the Jumna. It is well watered and fer- 
tile. Allyghur, the chief town of the dis- 
trict, is only remarkable for its very strong 
fort. 

llouiLCUND is maHvcd as a province in the 
lists given from M'Kenna in our second 
chapter, but the name of Bareilly, which is 
inserted ns a district of that province, has 
been lately given to the name of the province 
itself. The territory included in Bareilly, 
llohilcund, and the other districts connected 
with thorn, is, with the exception of Benares, 
the most populous in the regulation provinces 
of the Agra government; but the topogra- 
phical and social peculiarities of the province 
are not so distinguished from those of the 
lirovinces in this government already de- 


scribed as to require especial notice. The 
town of Bareilly is of some importance, as 
there is a poiuilation of seventy thousand 
persons, and a strong fort. The population 
is one -third Mohammedan, a large proportion. 
The Ganges flows on the western boundary. 

As the chief disturbances during the revolt 
of 1857 took place in these provinces, the 
following general sketch of the sphere of 
revolution will be useful : — “ The Hceno on 
which the active operations of our Indian 
forces are now concentrated, assumes, in com- 
parison with the territorial proportions of the 
empire, very narrow diinonsions, and admits of 
being readily brought under a comprehensive 
view. The Ganges and the Jumna llivers 
measure in their course the entire length of 
the plains of Ilindoostan. To the north-west 
of the sources of these streams lies the Punjaub, 
constituting the extreme province ot-tho Ben- 
gal presidency, and at Allahabad, where the 
two rivers unite, commences a succession of 
districts terminating with Lower Bengal, in 
which insurrection has either never broken 
out, or has been successfully put dowui. It is 
between the two points thus definable, or, as 
may be more precisely expressed, between 
Allahabad to the south-east, and Umballah to 
the north-west, that the disturbed territories 
lie. They comprehend the central scats of 
the old Mogul power, Oude and Bengal in 
those days being governed by viceroys, and 
the PuDjaub having j^assed into the hands of 
the Bikhs. In the usual territorial nomencla- 
ture of India, they are described as the north- 
western i^rovinces, having become attached, as 
new districts, in the extension of our empire, 
to the already settled dominions of Bengal. 
It is in this great district that the revolt, in 
its worst and most dangerous features, has 
been raging; and if the city of Agra bo 
taken as a centre, a comparatively small cir- 
cuit will include all the spots at wliicli opera- 
tions of immediate importance took place. 
Here the insurgents-in-arms were joined b}'^ 
all the villains and marauders representing 
the scum of nu oriental population, in the fer- 
ment of a revolt. The chief hold of this 
murderous swarm was Delhi. There are Imt 
two other points at wdiich the insurgojits 
mustered in any considerable numbers — 
Bithoor and Lucknow. Tlio former of these 
is the residency of the treacherous and cow- 
ardly assassin Nana Sahib, who, after his 
butchery at Cawnpore, intrenclicd himself 
near his own abode, with a force computed at 
twenty thousand men. The latter attracted 
the bulk of the mutineers in Oude.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

DISTRICl'S AND CITIKS NON.ttE(5ULATION PROVINCES OF THE BENGAL AND 

NORTH-WESTERN GOVERNMENTS. 


In the second chapter lists of the territo- 
ries described as non-rogulatioa provinces 
will he found. To give a minute particular- 
isation of their topographical character, re- 
sources, and climates, would demand larger 
space than the extent of this work allows, but 
a general sketch may be supplied sufficient to 
interest the reader, and increase his informa- 
tion concerning the vast regions which arc 
more or less subjected to the control of 
Britain. 

Amongst the provinces now under consi- 
deration the PuNJAun deserves a prominent 
])lace. The whole country extending from 
the north-western frontier to the borders of 
Affghanistan and Thibet is comprehended 
under this general name. The capital is 
Lahore. Loodiana, Urnritsir, Peshawuir, and 
other large cities, surrounded by nourishing 
districts, are also centres of extensive intlii- 
ence, having all the importance of capitals iu 
their respective regions. Upon the final con- 
quest of the Sikhs, the Punjaub was settled 
as a separate government .subsidiary to Ben- 
gal, and under the administration of Sir 
Henry and 8ir John Lawrence it has attained 
to very great j)ro.sperity. 8o ably has the 
distinguished man last named maintained the 
authority of his government, that during the 
fearful revolt of i8o7, which extended to his 
territories, he was enabled to (lucll the mutiny 
of the insurgent sepoys with promptitude, 
preserve the loyalty of the people, and even 
organise auxiliary forces for the re -establish- 
ment of order in the north-western provinces. 

The Punjaub is divided for purposes of 
government and revenue into divisions and 
districts, which are as follow : — 

Lauoiik Division. — C orda spore ; Urnritsir; Scalkote; 

Goojraiiwalla ; IjhIioi c. 

Mooltan Division, — Jhung; Googaira; Mooltau. 

Lkia Division. — Kangliiir; Dera Ghazee Khan; Dera 

Ismail Khan ; Leia. 

JiiELUM Division. — S hahpore; Gujerat; Jhelum ; Itawul 

Piudee. 

Pesiiawub Division. — H uzora; Peshawur; Kohat. 

The general reports upon the administration 
of the Punjaub, especially for the years 1 84D -51 , 
being the two first years after annexation, 
furnish a mass of intelligence concerning the 
country, which proves the value of the con- 
quest, and the {Kissibility, by good govern- j 
ment, of bringing the w hole British territory 
of India to a condition of agricultural, com- 


mercial, and fiscal wealth, such as aflbrds the 
brightest hope. The following dociimeiit 
shows that this is the view taken by the 
directors of the company: the summary it 
contains of the great effects jiroduced by tho 
skilful administration of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and the prospects, since partly realiseil, of 
prosperity to the territory, is so precise and 
comprehensive, that it will much abbreviate 
our review of the condition of this province. 

Tfie Court of Directors of the East India Company to the 
Cooernor- General of India in Council , 

Volilical Depart ment t 2(jtA October^ 1853. 

1. Your letter in the foreign department, dated 2iid 
July, 1S53, transmits to us a general report on the 
adininistmtion of the Punjaub, iiorniiinlly for the years 
1849-50 and 1850-51 (being the first two years after the 
annexation of the province to the British dominions), hut 
hriiigiiig down all the iiiuiii results to the close of the 
third year. 

2. The various divisions of thcrcj>ort, and of its imicIo- 
surcs, will be taken into special consideration iu the seve- 
ral departments to which they relate. We will nol, how- 
ever, delay to express to you the high satisfaction with 
which wc have read this record of a wise and eminently 
successful administration. 

3. In the short period which has elapsed since the 
Punjaub became a part of the British dominions, results 
have been achieved such as could scarcely linve been hojicd 
for as the reward of many years of well-directed exertions. 
The formidable army wliicdi it had ie(|uircd so many biit- 
tlcs to subdue has been (piietly disbanded, and the turbu- 
lent soldiery have settled to industrious pursuits. Peace 
and security reign throughout the country, and the amount 
of crime is as Kinall as in our best ndininistered territories. 
Justice has been made accessible, without costly formali- 
ties, to the whole population. Industry and commerce 
have been set free. A great mass of ojipressivc and bur- 
densome taxation has been abolished. Money rents have 
been substituted for payments iu kind, and a settlement of 
the land revenue has been completed in nearly the whole 
country, at a considerable reduction on the former amount. 
Iu the settlement the best lights^of recent experience have 
been turned to the utmost account, and the various errors 
committed in a more imperfect state of our knowledge of 
India have been carefully avoiu .o. Cultivation has already 
largely increased. Notwithstanding the great sacrifices of 
revenue, there was a surplus, after defraying the civil and 
the local military exi>enses, of fifty-two lacs iu the first, 
and sixty-four and a half lacs in the second year after 
annexation. During the next ten years the consiniciiou 
of the Buree Doab canal and its branches, and of the great 
net-work of roads already in rapid progress, will absorb 
the greater part of the surplus ; but even during this 
interval, according to the board's estimate, a balance will 
bo left of more than double the amount of the cost of two 
corps, at which the govcmoi- geiiernl computes the aug- 
meulation of the general military expenses of India due to 
the acquisition of the Punjaub. After the important works 
in question ore completed, the board of administration, 
apparently on sound data, calculates on a permanent sur- 
plus of fifty lacs per annum applicable to general pnrposes. 
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4. Results like these reflect the highest honour on the 
ndini lustration of your lordship iii council, and on the 
system of Indian government generally. It is a source of 
just pride to us that our services, civil and militar}% should 
have afforded men capable, in so short n time, of carrying 
into full effect such a scries of enlightened and benetieent 
measures. The executive fniietionaries in the subordinate 
ranks Jiavc proved themselves worthy of the honourable 
career wliieh awaits them. The members of the board of 
administration. Sir Henry liHwrencc, Mr. John liowrcnce, 
!Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, have entitled them- 
selves to be placed in the foremost rank of Indian admi- 
nistrators. 

5. We approve your intention of jiriuting and publish- 
ing the rejiort for general information, and, as we shall 
lake the same course in this country, it will he unneces- 
sary for you to send us any copies. 

AVe are, &c., 

R. Ei.mcf.. 

J. Omimiant. 
ike. iSic. 

Hie I’unjaiib iivopcr (lifitingui.sheil from 
llie ris and Trans-Sutlej states. The first of 
the three departments in this cla.s.sification 
comprises tliat portion of Iviinjcet Singh’.s 
country not inclndcrl in the two latter. The 
Ci.s-Sutlej is that portion of the conntry | 
hearing the general name of Punjanb, wbicli | 
formed the borders of tlio Sikh state — con- 
((uo.^'ts made by tlic wild and predatory 
horsemen of the Khalsa army. TJio Trains - 
Sntlej is comjiri.sod in the Jnllundiir Doab, 
and the mountain region of Kangra. The 
entire riinjanb is in the form of a va.st 
triangle, containing five doabs lying between 
the five rivers wbicli give to the whole region 
its name. Hie Ch’s-Snticj states comprise a 
tract of country which lies between the Bri- 
tish north-wc.stern frontier and the river 
Sntlcj. Hie Trans-Shtlcj state.s were sur- 
rendered to the British in 1840 ; they arc 
eonipriscd, as already stated, in the Jullnudur 
Doab and the hill region. The former 
]>ortion of country is situated between the 
Boas and the 8ntlej : the hill country ranges 
between the Bavee and tlie Bcas. 

The ruN.TArn I’RorEii will first receive, 
notice. This territory contains four out of 
the five doabs already referred to, and com- 
prehends the historic portions of the country; 
as {Sir Henry Lawrence said, ‘‘all those tracts 
most difficult to defend, most arduous to 
govern, and most rcqninng physical, social, 
and moral improvement,” In its gTeatc.st 
breadth it reaches from the seventieth to the 
seventy-fifth meridian of longitude, and in its 
greatest length from the thirty -fourth to the 
twenty -ninth parallel of north latitude. The 
apex of the triangle is found at the extreme 
south, where the five rivers iniiijjle, the 
mighty Indus receiving the others into its 
bosom. The eastern side is washed by the 
Butlej, and the Bens, which forma a junction 
with the Butlej. The western side is marked 


by the Sulimanec range, and the mountains 
which extend to the valley of the Cahnl 
Biver. In the north-west angle the base rests 
on the bills wbicli overlook the valley^ of 
Posbawur and Huzzara; thence ju-occeding 
eastward it touches the lower boundary of the 
country allottc<l to Gholab Biugh iijion the 
conquest of the Sikhs-— the region of Jummoo 
and Caslimcre. '^fhe four doabs which con- 
stitute “the Punjaub })roper” are still recog- 
nised by the designations which they obtained 
under the Mogul reign: — Barcc Jloab lies 
between the Bcas and the Bavec; Becbniah 
Doab is between the Bavec and the Chenab; 
Chuj Doab is situated between the Chenab 
and the Jhclum ; the Bciiide Bangor Doab, 
which is also called “the Ocean of the Indus,” 
is enclosed by tliat river and by the Jhclum. 
The r>avee Doab is the most celebrated, as 
being tlie home of the »Sikh nationpand cou- 
tniuiug the three greatest cities- — Lahore, 
Umritsir, and Mooltaii. 

The whole of thi.s country is mo.st valuable 
and productive. There is a strange regularity 
of physical character in all the four doabs of 
w-bich it is constituted. The centres of these 
doabs comprise large tracts covered with 
brushwood and jungle, inhahited by the 
aborigines of the country, an ignorant, bar- 
barous people, who lead a nomad life, *^1 hey 
cultivate small spots aroiiml their dwellings, 
which arc like oases in the desert. The water 
lic.s deep, hilt the soil is rich, and repays any 
toil expended in digging wells for irrigation. 
In these wild regions herds of fine cattle 
arc nurtured : oxen, buflaloes, slieeji, goat.s, 
camels, and horses are bred in great numbers. 
Hie camels of the Cabul caravans arc sup- 
plied from these wild strips of country. I rom 
these woody regions all the great cities denvo 
their fuel; and thence grass is olitaincd for 
the cavalry cantonments and the liorses of 
private person.s. “ Portions of it will become 
the scene of gigantic undertakings, wbicli will 
tax the skill and resources of tlie state, but 
which will, ultimately, yield an ample return 
for the outlay of capital. Indeed, the Pnii- 
jaiih could ill spare its wastes; they are 
almost as important as the cultivated tracts.” * 
This opinion, although uttcreil by so 
eminent a person, that any country, how- 
ever situated, could not spare its w'astcs, is 
not to he entertained; the productions of 
these wastes w’ould, in a more scientific way, 
be produced elsewhere, or the increased 
w^ealth of extended and profitable ciiltivatiou 
enable the cultivators to bring from a distance 
what now occiques the place wdiere advan- 
tageous culture should reign. Betw’ecn these 
central strips and the rivers by which each 
♦ Sir Henry Lawrence. 
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doal) is bounded, fertile lands, amply irri- 
gated, Bi3road away, teeming with the natural 
wealth of northern Ind. These lands arc not 
pictnrcsrpic, and hut seldom undulated; hut, 
like the widt j>rairies of the western hemi- 
s[)here, offer houndloss agricultural resources. 
'^I'he hushaiidmen by whom these rich plains 
arc tilled, are brave, skilful, and industrious; 
a robust, hardy, self-reliant race, ready to hold 
the ] dough or wield the sword, as occasion 
rerpiircs. In the higher parts of the country 
innumerable rills distil their fertilising influ- 
ence upon the soil as they trickle from the 
mountains : about eighty miles of the u])per 
]3art of the runjaub contains a not -work of 
these rivulets, wbicb, like veins in the animal 
system, spread over the whole surface. In 
the Scinde Saugor Doab, the central strip is 
but little wooded, aiul is a trackless, sandy 
waste. This doab is .somewhat undulated, 
and therefore, notwithstanding its desert and 
salt tracts, is more jueturesquo. The salt 
range lies east and west from the Jhelum to 
the Indus, then, rca|)poaring on the oppo.sitc 
bank of the latter river, extend.s to the Bull- 
maiiee hills. The veins of rock-salt in this 
region arc of great value, and its produce 
much prized in India, whore the prejudice 
against sea -made salt is very great, paidly 
arising from the way hi which it is adulterated 
for the. markets of tlic interior. The U 2 >per 
and lower Bciiidc Bangor are wild, .sterile, and 
monotonous, except whore the land, breaking 
into abrupt glens, and sweeping into waves 
of luicriual .surface, relieves the sameness of the 
general waste. 

'^riio population of “ the Punjaub proper” 
is chiefly Jat. Many of them are Moham- 
medans in religion, but the groat majority 
inherit the Bikh faith. The Cujurs are also 
numerous and nomad; they arc good agri- 
culturists, but better shepherds. They are 
far superior to the Chijurs of Iliiidoostaii in 
industry, integrity, and civil order. The 
Rajpoots have so often made successful pre- 
datory incursions, that they have, in cour.se of 
time, ])ccomc numerous ; they are indif- 
ferent cultivator.s, but good soldiers. There 
are various sects of IMohammcdans, of Aff- 
glian, Persian, and Central Asia origin; but 
lliey are in bad reputation, and arc generally 
sulky or dejected. Tlic Patlians have, how- 
ever, acquired conaequcnco : Mooltaii is their 
chief residence. They are a bold, energetic, 
and persevering race, lliinject Bingh had 
much difficulty in effecting their subjugation. 
Major Edwardes found in them important 
auxiliaries against the Sikh army when before 
Mooltan ; and when, during the second siege, 
Cleneral Whish conducted his operations 
against that place, it was with Pathaiis and 
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Affghans chiefly that Edwardcs and Lake kept 
oj)eii the communications in the rear of tlio 
besieging army. Raens, Dogras, and other 
tribes less noted are scattered over the eouin- 
try. The Raens, although not nuincrou.s as 
a whole, take up their residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of every great city as market - 
gardeners, and arc unrivalled either in A.sia 
or Europe in this department of cultivation. 
All the tribes above named furnish the sol- 
diers and cultivators ; the merchants and 
traders are of other tribes; they are chiefly 
taken from the Klmtrccs. This class is 
dc.spised by all the otlier races ; traders and 
accountants being snpjiosed to he effeminate 
person.^. Thi.s contempt is not justified by 
fact.s, altliongh some occasion for it seems to 
exi.st ill the peaceable deportment of the 
Khutrees, who arc not disposed to appeal to 
arms like their ruder brethren, on every occa- 
.sion of difference, jicrsoiial or national. Thi.s 
class has often exemplified sujicrior courage, 
and alway.s maintained a social status superior 
in civilization to the iagrieiiltural and soldier 
tribc.s. Of late years tlic Brahmins have 
iLsurped many positions of importance, and 
increased the natural hatred to their etusle 
and religion. From the Clicnab to the Indu.s 
the Hindoo race is numerous, and tlicy arc 
mostly Mohammedans. It may ho seen from 
these classes into which the popnlatiou i.s 
divided, that the eleiiicnts of social anf agonisni 
arc active and numerous. With the single 
exception of the Bikhs, it is remarkable that 
the Hindoo races, whether converts to a 
foreign creed, or professors of their ancestral 
faith, consider themselves os subjects by 
nature, and horn to obedience. They arc 
disposed to regard each succcBsivc dynasty 
with equal favour or equal indiftcrciice ; 
whereas, the pure Mussulman races, descend- 
ants of the Arab conquerors of Asia, retain 
much of the ferocity, bigotry, and independ- 
ence of ancient days. They look upon empiro 
a.s their heritage, and consider them.sclvcs a.s 
foreigners settled in the land for the purpose 
of ruling it. They hate ery dynasty except 
their own, and regard the British as the 
worst, because the most powerful, of u.surpcrfk 
East of the Indus, then, the vast majority of 
the population are our natural subjects ; 
beyond that river they are our natural anta- 
gonists. 

The climate of “ the Punjaub proper ” is 
uncertain, but much more temperate than that 
of Hindoostan. Forest and fruit-trees are 
not abundant, except in the neighbourhood of 
Mooltan, whore dense groves of date ami 
palm arc picturesque to the eye, and bene • 
ficial to the people. 

Under the Sikh administration, before the 
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British conquest, the state of the country as 
to the repression of crime, or the redress of^ 
wonga, was unsatisfactory. ‘‘Written law 
there was none : still, rude justice was dealt 
out. Private property in land, the relative 
rights of landliolders and cultivators, the cor- 
porate capacities of village communities, were 
all recognised. Under the direction of the 
local authorities, private arbitration' was ex- 
tensively resorted to. The most difficult 
(picstions of real and personal property were 
adjudicated ]>y those tribunals. The adjust- 
ment of affairs in a commercial emporiutn like 
IJmritsir, required no further interposition 
than this: the arbitrators would, according 
to their respective faiths, consult the Mussul- 
inau Bhiiroh, or the Hindoo Shaster; the 
kazees and kanoongocs exercised, ])rivatcly 
and indirectly, those functions which had 
<lesccnded to them since the imperial times, 
'rho former continued to ordain marriage 
ceremonies, to register last testaments, and 
attest deeds; the latter to declare recorded 
facts, and expound local customs. The maha- 
rajah constantly made tours through his domi- 
nions : he would listen to coniplaiiiantfl during 
his rides, and lie would become angered with 
any governor in whose province comjdaints 
were numerous. At court, also, ho would 
receive individual appeals,” * 

When the French General Avitahilc ob- 
tained influence with llunjcct Singh, he intro- 
duced European modes of pniiisliincnt, and 
especially hanging. Previously fine, mutila- 
tion, or death by lieing blown from a cannon’s 
mouth, were the penal inflictions exclusively 
ill use. Wlion the Britisli inflicted upon the 
Sikhs their penultimate defeat, reform under j 
the influcuce of the Lawrences was vigorously 
carried out. Tlie following summary of their 
efforts, and of the successes attending tlicin, 
were given by the commissioners of the Pun- 
jaub in their report to the government: — 
“ The overgrown army was reduced ; the 
discharged soldiers were paid up; the troops 
were paid, disciplined, and worked with regu- 
larity ; the finances were scrutinized ; the 
arrears justly duo from the tax-gatherers 
were demanded with rigour; efforts were 
made, by the enforcement of economy, to free 
the exchequer from its long accruing liahili- 
ties. In tho fiscal department, arrangements 
were made to fix and limit both the demand 
on tho people and the remuneration of the 
revenue officers. Summary settlements of 
the land revenuo were made, and a liberal 
salary was allowed to the kardars. It was 
hoped that by these means the people would 
have to pay less, ■while tho state received more. 
The multiplicity of indirect and miscellaneous 
* Blue-book. 


taxes was simplified, and the budget was so 
framed that the revenue, while restricted to a 
few fixed duties, shoulil not ho diminished. 
Here again, it was holievod th<at a relief would 
he afforded to tho people without any sacrifice 
to the state interests. Individuals of cha- 
racter and repute were appointed ns separate 
administrators of civil and criminal justice. 
The penal code was reduced to Avriting, and 
rendered more severe and just, and }'et more 
humane. Heinous crimes Avero refoi-rcd to 
the council of regency, and appeals from all 
the local rulers Avcrc regularly heard. Otlicial 
misfeasance Avas systematically prosecuted. 
European officers Avere deputed to Au’sit tlic 
out-lying districts. All the chiefs, Avho 
might be considered to represent the intelli- 
gence, the honesty and influential interests of 
the country, Avere surnmoued to Lahore, for 
the purpose of framing rules and i^Eigulatioiis 
for the future; and an assembly of fifty >Sikli 
elders, heads of villages, under tho guidance 
of Hirdar Lena Bingh, sat for some months at 
Lahore, in the autumn of 1817, to frame a 
code of simple laAv for tho guidance of tho 
Sikh poo])]c. Tlio resources of tho kingdom 
AA'crc examined, and tlieiv development was 
studied. Elans Avcrc formed for the construc- 
tion of new canals, the rei>air of old ones, the 
re-opening of ruined wells, and tho rc-peopling 
of deserted villages. An engineer of rank 
and expcricnco Avas appointed from the Jhi- 
tish service; and three lacs from the reve- 
nue AVcrc set apart by the council for public 
improvements.” 

Tlii‘j gloAving picture AA as not over coloured. 

I All those improvements Avero attempted Avitli 
OA'cry prospect of complete success, in conse- 
quence of tlic affairs of the Puiijauh liaving 
hecii committed to competent and vigorous 
men, Avliose intcllectnal attainments and ad- 
ministrative talents sccuircd fcasihility of plan 
and promptitude of execution. 

These bright prospects Avero darkened by 
the thunder-cloud of Avar. Tho mother^ ot 
Dhulcop Singh carried on a course of political 
intrigue such as Avonld not have been possible 
in any otlicr part of India. Women hold a 
higher place in the social regulations of the 
Khalsa than Avould be possible in a Mobam- 
medau or 13 rahmi ideal community. What- 
ever advantage the Sikh people derived Ironi 
this in the happiness of their homesteads, 
they suffered much from it ])olitically, Icr the 
chief plotters of the court, and the most 
reckless and unpriiiciided, Averc the royql 
ladies. Their capacity to comprehend the 
interests of their country, and its great poli- 
tical relations, Avaa small ; but their aptitude 
for finesse was extraordinary, and, at last, 
their intrigues invoked the fall of their 
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country before an injnre<i and superior power. 
The labours of the Ikitisli in 1817 

were interrupted by the revolt of Moolraj, 
the resistance of his soldiery, nn<l the rapid 
anecossion of revolts, until all the chiefs of 
note, except Oholab Singh, were in arms. 
The bolt of battle smote tlie whole land ; the 
avenging arms of b^ngland penetrated every 
defile and fastness from Mooltan to Peshawar; 
the power of the Khalsa perished, and the 
sceptre of laihore was trodden in the dust. 
English power became ascendant without any 
intermediate accessories of rajahs, or chiefs, 
or governments; the cause of refonn and 
administrative efficiency, so well begun, was 
resumed, and the genius of the Ijawrences 
and INlnjor (now Colonel) Edwardcs had full 
scope in their noble counsels and operations. 
The good work has gone on, and whoever 
desires to study this interesting country, its 
people, its extraordinary advancement in 
jirospcrity and civilization Avithin the last 
eight years, must compare its present con- 
dition witli Avliat it Avas Avhen the Tiawrcnces 
and Edwardcs began tlieir labours.* 

The frontiers of the country thus briefly 
described are extremely interesting in most 
directions. 

The district of Huzza u a is in the north - 
AA’’cst angle of the Scinde 8angor Doab. It 
consists of a billy country ; and nestled among 
the hills arc A'alleys bright ami beautiful with 
verdure and Avild flowers, or coA’cred Avith 
huge masses of disjected rocks, between 
which spring up a great variety of the Avild 
products of liilly regions in trojiical latitudes. 
Three-fifths of the Avholo of this district arc 
rock and hill. The plain of Hnzzara is the 
only vale of any extent : in this the district- 
capital, Hurreeporc, is situated, and also the 
cantonment of Rurookatc. In the AAuld 
mountains Avhich hound this district a hraA^e 
ami indomitable race liave long maintained 
their indepcudeucc. They set at defiance the 
Moguls; and Uunjcct Singh ami his Sikhs, in 
tlic acme of their glory, failed to 8ul»jugatc 
tliem. Every crag ami ravine Avas a fortress 
for freedom — 

“ ’Twas sweeter to bleed for an age at her shrine. 

Than to sleep for one raoiiient in chains.’* 

AMiat arms could not effect, Ilritish moral 
influence accomplished. Major Abbot, haAung 
been placed in charge of the district before 
and subsequent to the last Sikh AA^ar, con- 
ciliated the gallant mountaineers by hisijnsticc 
and moderation. The cotintry offers to its in- 
habitants so many means of defence against 
disciplined forces, and such facilities for 
elmling pursuit, that except under jmlicious 

* Indian Blue-books ; £dwardcs*s Ti^ar iu the Punjauh, 
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management the allegiance of these tribes can 
never be secured. 

Peshaav uu is situated to the north -Avest of 
Huzzara on the right bank of the Indus. It 
contains four divisions — Ensufzyc, Hust- 
iiuggur, Doaba, and PesbaAvnr proper. Tlic 
A'allcy of Pesliawur has become almost as 
famed for its beauty as tlie vale of Cashmere. 
It forms the extreme Avestern corner of the 
British empire in India. On one side only it 
is open to tlie iilain of the Indus ; it is in all 
other directions begirt by hills — the Kby- 
ber, Mobmumul, SAvat, and Kliuttuk. J'ho 
Cabnl River and its tributaries Avatcr the 
valley effectually, ensuring its irrigation and 
fertility. The totivl area is two thousand four 
hundred square miles. There is lusturie 
interest connected Avith this vale, for the great 
road over Avbich all invaders of India liave 
passed lies tbrongb it. It is thus the key of 
India. Peshawur proper is divided into two 
portions, one lying upon the right bank of 
the Cabul Ri\'er, and adjoining tlic KUnttnk 
and Afrccdee bills ; the other is a triangular 
territory not unlike in form to tlic Avliole 
Piinjaub. This triangle is bounded l>y the 
Cabul River and the Bara River on cither side, 
ami the base by the Kbyber bills. This is the 
loA’clicst and most fertile spot in tlie Avliolc 
wnllcy, and the city of Pesliawur stands in 
the midst of it. The inhabitants of PcsliaAAmr 
proper belong to mixed races, Afreedees, 
Hindoos, and certain aboriginal tribes being 
the most numerous. Previous to the last 
Sikh AA'ar Gholab Singh, under the guidance 
of Colonel G, LaAATCiicc, effected much im- 
provement iu the condition of the people. 
After the annexation, a strong gamson of 
more tlian ten thousand men occupied Pcslia- 
Avur ; but tliis force Avas gradually Aveakened 
after 18»03, and Avas considerably reducctl at 
the period of the mutiny iu 1867. '^riie 
peace, if not the security, of the Puujaub 
proper, depends upon the relations Avith the 
tribes on the PeshaAviir frontier. Some of 
tbc.se are held in subjection to the Britisli, 
some in friendly alliance. To the south of 
PcsbaAAur is Kolint, a valley thirty-fiA'c miles 
long, four miles broad. Of this and tlic 
surrounding neighbourhood, avc select the 
folloAving description officially given to the 
Directors of the East India Company : — 

It is important to the Britisli government 
as connecting PesliaAvur Avitli our other 
Trans-Indus possessions. Koliat is only 
approachable from PcsbaAvur by two passes, 
both passing through the Afrcedec bills ; the 
shortest and most practicable is a dangerous 
defile of fourteen miles, Avitb little water; 
the second is a more difficult and more cir- 
cuitous pass, held by the Jauckhcl Afrecdee§ 
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and called after their name. From the Indus 
it is also a]>]>r(mehed hv two ]>iissos, that of 
Koolshal^nirh, and that of Kalahagh, both 
passing; tli rough the Khuttuk hills. A like 
niuiiber connect it with Ihinnoo, the Soorduk 
]>ass, seven miles long, direct between Baha- 
door Kheyl and riUttiunnier, and the Koonk- 
i-gao, a circuitous but safer route from Niirree 
to Khurruck. ’^^Fhe revenue is fixed at a low 
rate, as the villagers are refraetorv, and, if 
j>res8ed, betake fliemselves to the lulls. 
Those portions, however, which arc liehl by 
the hill tribe of Khnttnks arc usually (piiot. 
The Khuttuks indeed have, in this ueiglihonr- 
liood, been nniformly faithful and obedient, 
and their chief, Khev.aja Mohammed Khan, 
who holds in farm the sonthern hill portion, 
deserves w^cll of the government for various 
acts of fidelity and good service. The valley 
is famous for its salt mines, the cliief of w’hich, 
at Bahadoor Kheyl, is guarded by a fort. At 
Kohat itself there is also a force, with a can- 
tonment ajid a fort. 

In continuation of the Kohat valley, 
there runs the valley of Hniigoo, twenty 
miles lung by two or three broad, and opens 
into the jdaiiis of Meeraiizye. The latter 
plain, about nine miles s(piare, and bounded 
on the south-west by the Khoornn Biver, 
scarcely twenty miles distant from where it 
emerges into the Ihmnoo plain, is lield by 
seven fortified villages, wdiicdi, by order of 
the most noble the governor-general, have 
been taken under British protection. Each 
village is an independent commonwealth, but, 
niifortunatcly, tlic cominnnities have ranged 
themselves under two opposing tactions. 
This iiiteriuil strife is fouicnteil by the Wnzee- 
rees and other tribes, who, by interference 
and encroachments, have contrived to aj»pro- 
ju’iate some of the choicest lauds in the 
valley." 

South of Kohat lies the valley of Bunnoo, 
only accessible by the tw’o passes of Soordnk 
and Koonk-i-gao. “ The lands are chiefly 
rich and fertile, intersected by the Kliooriun, 
and irrigated by w'ater-cnts. The only un- 
cultivated portion is the ‘ Thnl,’ or pasturage 
ground, at the base of tbe hills. During the 
winter months the Wuzecree.s pasture tlieir 
flocks and herds, and erect patriarchal huts of 
skins wntli w^ooden frtuiie-w’ork. In the sum- 
mer months they retire to the cold mountain 
heights, taking their cattle and dwellings 
with them. This tribe formerly wrested a 
portion of the cultivated lands from t^e Bun- 
noochces, ami have been confirmed in their 
]iosse8sion. Tlie villages arc well built, and 
were oimc w*alled in, but all fortifications have 
been now dismantled. There is a substantial 
fort at Dhuleepghur, the capital, and a mili- 

VOIj I. 


tary road leading to it. A cantonment has 
lately been a<ldcd. Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts that have been made for their ameliora- 
tion, the people are still evil disposed and in- 
different to human life, though some improve- 
moiit in their Jiabits is certainly perceptible, 
llow-evcr, imicli of their demoralisation is 
owing to the injudicious combination of weak- 
ness and severity with which the Sikhs used 
to treat them." * In 1817 Lieutenant (now 
(kdoneJ) Kthvardcs was disj)atched ivith a 
Sikh force to collect revenue, but did not 
succeed; the next year the same officer, 
entrusted with more authority, conducted a 
similar force into the valley, and, by liis con- 
ciliation and firmness lia}jpily blended, suc- 
ceeded ill removing dissatisfaction, and or- 
ganising a revenue system. 

A series of valleys stretch away in these 
liouiidary regions, accessible only by passes, 
iriigateil by mountain streams, and peopled 
by races exceedingly diverse in their liabita 
and ciiaracter, but all robust and brave. 

8hah Nawaz Khan farmed tlie government 
revenue, and jircserved the peace of some of 
these districts. The 8ikhs, jealous of his 
attachment to the English, deposed him 
before the last Sikh w'ar, but Major (Colonel) 
Edw^ardes reinstated him wlien the annexa- 
tion took place. 

Tlie defiles of the Sulimanee range, the 
three Tokes," and the ciiam]>aign of the 
Derajat, are wild regions, geiieraHy sterile, 
difficult of access, infested by robbers, the 
agricultural inhabitants dwelling in fortified 
villages. 

The cultivated lino of the Indus, descend- 
ing from the hills, is exceedingly picturesque 
ill some ])lace8. Dora Ghuziiee Klian is a 
spot of peculiar loveliness, remarkabJe for its 
beautiful and prolific groves of dates. 

The whole of the Iliiz/.ara and Trans-Indns 
frontier is inhabited by tribes Vlio have by 
their courage and de]>redationa sustained a 
certain notoriety for ages. It would occupy 
too much space to give a minute notice of 
tliem. The following list comprises the chief 
tribes, and the forces which they can bring 
into the field : — 


Turuoiilccs fi,000 

Afreedtes 15,000 

Mcmniuds 12,000 

Kb II It Ilka 15,000 

Eusulzycs .‘i0,000 

Wuzf trees 15,000 

Kiisranecs 5 000 

Beioiieli tribes 25,000 

Slu’cranecs 10,000 

Bluiltences 5,000 


Nearly one hundred and fifty thouRand men 
could be summoned to arms against the Bri- 
* Major (now Colontl) Edwardes. 

P 
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tislr alon^ the frontier liills from Peshawiir 
mid lluzziira to Soimio. Motives of plunder 
keep some in arms almost ooiistaiitly, a rest- 
less and reeklesa disjiositioii iniiuencea others ; 
hut the chief ftoiireos of ajiju'eheiisiou from 
the incursions of these iircdator}^ races are 
their indisposition to taxes, wliicli they regard 
as tribute to the stranger, and an iixdignity ; 
and their religious fanaticism, by which their 
reluctance to ])ay tribute is aggravated. 'I'liey 
are all Molmmmedana, entirely under the in- 
lluenco of their religious teachers, and some- 
times goaded almost to nnidness by the fana- 
ticism which smdi of their instructors as lay 
claim to exlraurdiuary conimuniciiiions witli 
Ileaveu arc generally able to insjiire. As a 
specimen of the faitii and feeling disseminated 
among those tribc.s, and the more martial 
races of India and Aflghauistan generally, 
the following, which was widely diffused 
during the revolt of IHoT, will snltice to show 
the stiinnli wliich these rough, brave races 
may receive whenever it is deemed necessary 
to incite tliem to disloyalty : — 

“In tli<; iiHine of llic inerolful and coaipassiofiatc God. 
After the piaiscs of (iod and laudation of the Chief of 
Proi)hels, 

[He it known Unit] this Irael which the pen is indiling 
refera to waging war against the iufithla. 

To fight for the i'aith, and not through greedy desire 
of capluriug cities. 

This is called by the peoidc of Talain, in their religions 
code, a Jiliad. 

What is told of the excellence of the Jihad in the 
KuVaii and the traditions, 

That we are about to recount, inipress it a little on 
your memory. 

God enjoins that ye, if ye be indeed of the true faith. 
Should straight j)npare for this war of Islam against 
the misbelievers. 

lie, ou whose fetrt falls tlie dust in the ranks of war 
against the iniuhds. 

Has escaped hell, and is safe from penal fires, 

TJie Moslnn, who lias fought the good fight but fur an 
instant. 

The ganleu ofTtcnial bliss has become his dnc. 

O brot her 1 hearken to the saying of the Jh-<iphel, 

'I’he garthm of Paradise is under the points of your 
swords. 

tie that in this cause gives heartily his worldly w'ealtli, 
jod will give him seven liundred fold in the day of 
judgment. 

He that gives both his gold and the strokes of his 
sword, 

God will return him a seven thousand fold reward. 

11c that: wit h his wealth supjilies arms to the Ghnzi, 

To him also God will give the recompense of a com- 
batant in the Jihad. 

He tliat neither goes himself to the war nor expends 
wealth in the cause, 

God will hurl on him chastisement — ay I even before 
his death. 

They who fall in the holy cause, though several in 
pieces. 

Die not, hut live ever happy in the garden of bliss. 

Lo 1 for base greed the thousands of soldiers ye behold, 
(Juittiiig their homes, lose life wilboul uttering a 
groan. 


Strange that ye rail yourselves the followers of Islam, 
Yet with false excuses turn aside from the path of 
God. 

Ye truly have long forgotten to tread this righteous 
way : 

In the love of wives and fchildren ye have forgotten your 
God. 

How h^ng, WTupped up in this love, will ye sliimluT at 
Jioiue P 

Tell how long will yc be safe from tlie clutches of 
dcalli P 

To-day if, of free will, ye surrender life for God, 
To-iimrrow ye shall revel in (he Kden of bliss. 

Tf for God yc relinquish the plcassurea of the world, 

Vc shall wrap yourselves for ever with heavenly joys as 
with a robe. 

Is it belter to die abject and wrelehed in your homes. 
Or to devote your lives nobly in God’.s holy cause P 
Ye will rue it if yc give not your lives for the cause. 
And say, now, how will ye show your faces lo the 
iVopliet ? 

There is but one iMindition, tliat ye obey your imam 
with bearl and soul ; 

Else 'twill be in vain even to draw the sword. 

11c that begins to fight in tlic Jihad, according lo the 
dictates of his own will. 

His labour is fruitless his blood will stream in vain. 
They who know their God ami Alohariimed aright 
Obey from their heart the commandments of their 
lc:Kh*rs. 

To the people of fslam it suHuts to give n summons 
thus Car, 

Let us mnv liring this invitation lo a close. 

O God of (lie heavens and the earth! Jjord of thy 
ercHtiircs 1 

Give now to Aloslems tlie power of commeneiug the 
Jihad with great might. 

Give thine own strength, and succour thy faithful 
jicoplc. 

And fulfil the promise thou hast made of victory to 
them — 

Fulfil thy word, O King! lo Islam in such wise, 

That not u word may be heard save AI].tIi, Allah!'* 

In the reports made to the directors of the 
Hoiioiiruhle I’last India Ooinpany, these tribes 
arc represented as incapable of coiubination, 
but formidable in desultory aUaeks. Under 
a strong religious excitement they rniglit, 
however, act simnllancously, if jiot in com- 
Innntion, and a very considerahle force would 
be reipiireil to rcsi.st their prowess. It is of 
the utmost importance that the city and pro- 
vince of I^eshuwur bo sntbcieiitly guarded, 
and that its administration be such as to 
secure the coiitontme.it of its inhabitants. 
According to a very old Persian work, written 
in the time of Sultan Baber, tlie province re- 
ceived its name from Mahmond of Ghuznee, 
when ho nndertook his fu st expedition beyond 
the Indus. The former name was Bagratn'; bnt 
^Mahmoud, dissatisfied with its site, directed a 
new town to be erected on an advanced piece 
of elevated ground. The Persian verb ‘Uo 
bring forward ” is posh-awurdnn,” — hence 
“ iV'shawnr,” or the “ advanced.” The city 
is about forty -live miles from the right bank 
of the IiuluB. It is in form an irregular 
oblong, and is sniTounded by a brittk wall 
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twenty feet in height, strengthened by round 
towers, or ]>astions at the angles. There is 
a large auljnrb called Hir Assca, vvhieh has 
its own walls and gates. The circumference^ 
of the city and suburbs is five thousand five 
hundred yards, and there are thirteen gates. 
Tr«ioj>3 or city police guard tliese gates. 
\\ ith the exception of two elevations the 
city stands on a level space, A brook runs 
through part of the city, which Burns and 
other travellers represent as sedgy and ne- 
glected, hut which Mr. 11. G. Baverty de- 
scribes as crossed by bridges. The higher 
parts of the city are picturesque ; the houses 
are large and gloomy, but considering the 
site and surrounding objects, these circum- 
stances contribute to that effect. In conse- 
quence of the frequent oceiiiTcnce of earth - 
quakes in Pesbawur and its neiglibourliood, 
the bouses, although Imilt of snn-biirnt bricks, 
are placed in wooden fiaiues. Hir 

Assoa is inhabited by Hindoos and INloham- 
niedaiis, in equal numbers. In there 

were 7.‘i0() houses, of which })e]onged 

to iMoliamiiKidaus, aud the remaining 2;>17 
to Hijidoos, Sikhs, and Kliutreos. There 
were, besides, 72o suburban bouses, occupied 
liy Casbinerians ami natives of the Pesbawur 
valley. The population ia little sliort of 
bo, 000. When the <lu.st storms occur, aud 
they are not infre(picnt, the houses, bazaars, 
streets, and every of)J(!Ct in and aronml the 
city are covered wiib <ln.st; at such times the 
gloomy appearance of the ])lacc is unpleasant 
yet striking. ]\Tn.st of the ac«!ounts which 
travellers have given of this city appear to 
have rested on re|»ort, for there are not at 
pr(?scnt any traces of the grandeur of edilices, 
which, if they had existed at the time when 
their splendour was aflirinod, Avould be in ex- 
istence still. One mosque of superior archi- 
tecture raises its tall and tasteful minarets 
above the town ; but even this has been ex- 
aggerated as to its arcliitcctural pretensions. 
The city is surronmlod hy gaialens, chictiy for 
vegetables, and there arc the remains of seve- 
ral places called gardens, which were once 
beautiful, w'here persona of distinction for- 
merly enjoyed their sunnner retreats. Shrines 
and tombs are also common in the neighbour- 
hood, and beautiful cyiu-ess -trees are gene- 
rally planted in tbeir vicinity. The Balia 
Hissar is a rude fort of no great strength ; 
there is a beautiful garden in connexion with 
it, which is called Shalah-i-Mah, or *Hhe 
light of the moon.*' Throughout the pro- 
vince there are ruins of ancient temples and 
palaces, and, according to the Greek histo- 
rians, cities of importance existed there in 
tlieir early acquaintance with it. 

The produce of the province is varied. 


Cotton and corn are cultivated, but neither be- 
yond what is wanted for the use of the inha- 
bitants. The orchards bring forth good fruits, 
but only of a few' kinds, more especially pears, 
qniiices, plums, peaches, j)omograiiatos, and 
a species of sloe called amink^ which grows 
in abumlanco. The vino llourislies ; a graj)e 
gleaned in rinne is small but of delicious fla- 
vour. Ill J uly rich aud large-sized grapes are 
gathered ; many of the branches weigh four and 
five pounds each. The vegetable gardens are 
very prolilic ; most of (he s])e(Mes of vege- 
tables known in Enghind and in India are 
cultivated with success. The flora of the 
province is rich. The. violet, commonly 
called “ tlic Pro])het*8 ilower," is to be seen 
everywhere, it is a sweet and beautiful 
flower; the daisy, also, lifts its “modest, erim- 
soii-tij)j>’d ” head iu every held — a welcome 
sight to our soldiers. There is no other part of 
India whore an Englishman can live so cheaply, 
and at the same time so comfortably, and after 
Ins borne manner. Eggs, fowd, meat, game, 
and river flsh arc in a))uiidancc. 

Having thus described tlie Punjaub pro- 
per, tliere remain two sections of the province 
to notice — the Cis-Sutlej, and the Trans- 
Hut lej. The Cis-StiruRj ha.s been divided 
into flve districts — namel^q Korozeiiore, l.oo- 
diana, Umballah, Tbanusar, and Hiinla. 

Simla consists of bill dependencies, ceded 
to the British after the Nepaulese w\ar of 
1814, Witbin its circle are lifly independent 
chiefships, and nine dependent stales, also 
several hill rajalis and ranas, all of wdiom 
have jurisdiction wdthin tbeir own estates. 

The town of Ferozepure is an inqiortant 
military station ; it is about fifty 't.wo miles 
S.S.E. from liaborc, the capital of the whole 
Sikh region, in latitude bo' north, ami 
longitude 74^ 35' east. ^Ir. IMontgomery, 
the commissioner for the Laliore division, 
contemplated, liofore the breaking out of the 
revolt in 1857, the estublislimcnt of pontoons 
at Ferozepore, similar to lln^ac at Agra. Tliey 
wrere to be manufactured in England, and 
landed at Bombay, to be brought up the 
Indus to Mooltan and Ferozepore by steamers. 

The towm of Loodiana occupies a site oii 
the Boutherii bank of a small branch of the 
8iitlej,in latitude 30*^ 40' north, and longitude 
75° 48' east. It is one hundred and fifteen 
miles south-east from Lahore, and one. hun- 
dred and seventy N.N.E. from Delhi. It i.s 
an important military station. When tlie 
British extended tlieir authority to the Hutlej, 
in 1803, Lord Lake recommended the selec- 
tion of Loodiana as a fortified post, to provide 
agfiinst incursions from the Hiklis. The 
population is not numerous. The climate is 
remarkable for extremes of heat and cold ; 
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the cold season lasts four months, and is more 
severe than it is somotinics in much higher 
latitudes. 

The town of Umballah is only important 
strategically, in case of military operations; 
it was the rendezvous of the armies collected 
hy Lord Gough to prosecute the last Sikh 
war. It is situated in latitude 30*^ 35' north, 
and longitude 76^ R)' east. 

Thannsar is a very ancient town, eighty- 
three miles north by east from the city of 
Delhi, in latitude 29*^ 55' north, and longitude 
7<>® 18' oast. ‘'Near to this place stood the 
ancient city of Hustnapore.” * 

The Tuans-Sutlej states were ceded to 
the British in 181t>. The commissioners' re- 
port to the government of the India-honso 
thus describes them: — “They consist of the 
Jullundur Doab, situated between the Boas 
and the Sutlej, and the hill territory, lying 
between the Ravee and the Beas. The ex- 
treme north-west boundary adjoins tlic Jum- 
moo territory ; the northern inclndos the 
snowy range of the Himalayas, and touches 
the iituits of Ladakh and Thibet. The 
northern capital is Kangra, celebrated for a 
fortress which, during the period of Moham- 
medan ascendancy, was an important point in 
all political combinations. At the close of 
the Sutlej campaign, the governor of this 
stronghold, which had so long been deemed 
imj^regnable by all native powers, refused to 
surrender it. A force was assembled, but 
before the batteries were opened the garrison 
capitulated. In this alpine r(?gion are included 
the protected princii)alitio3 of iMundi, Bookeit, 
and Ouniha. In respect of physical features 
this hill tract is the finest district in the 
Punjaub ; it is a succession of hills and 
valleys, many of winch are overlooked by 
the snowy range. Among these valleys, the 
most fertile is that of Kangra, on the nortliern 
side of which the sanatorium of Dhurinsala is 
placed. It is profusely irrigated from the 
hill torrents, conducted hy the husbandmen 
into countless channels. Its fertility is almost 
unrivallcMl. Three harvests are produced in 
the year. The rice is the finest in Upper 
India. 'J'o the north-east stretchos tlie moun- 
tainous table -land of Mnndi, with an Euro- 
pean climate. Beyond that, again, arc the 
petty chiefships which adjoin the Simla hills. 
In many parts of this region there are mag- 
nificent forests of tiinher-trees; fruit-trees 
and hedgerows are everywhere ahuudant,” 
Tlio people do not resemble the Trahs-Indus 
population. The latter are fierce, wild, and 
predatory ; the former are pure Rajpoots, 
and are honest and peaceable. They are, 
however, warlike, and during the insnrrec- 
^ AbnlFazel 
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tion of 1818 were reluctant to lay down 
their arms. They are industrious and skilful 
agriculturists, but scientific agriculture is yet 
in its infancy in the Trans-Sutlej states. 

The Jullundur Doab is one of the fairest 
and richest provinces in all the Punjaub. The 
plain is interspersed with towns and villages, 
where the people have many comforts, and 
display ail aptitude for civilisation of a high 
order. The two chief towns of the Traiis- 
Sutloj states are Hooshiarpore and Jullundur. 
Opposite Loodiana, on tlic other side of the 
river, is the fortress of Philoor, wliich was 
formerly considered the key of the Punjaub. 
It is now an ordnance store and magazine. 

There is one inde])endeut territory iti this 
region — IvAroinsTm lla. It lies along the 
Beas, towards its junction with the Butlej. 
This petty state is all that now remains of 
the great Bikh enijuro, the terror of which 
jircvailed from Delhi to Teheran, and the 
name of which was a spell even in the high 
quarters of British power. 'JMie population is 
of groat density all over the .Jullundur Doab 
— “ four hundred and twenty souls to the 
square mile." * 

'riic Trans-Butlej stales arc the most pro- 
fitable and most easily managed of any com- 
prebended in tlic general name of the Punjaub. 

These jn'ovinces, — the Cis-Bullej, the Trans- 
Butloj, and Punjaub jiroper, — taken as a 
w’hole, constitute one of the most important 
Asiatic possessions of Great Britain, as regards 
fertility, population, system of government, 
and present dovclopmeut of material re- 
sources. 

The capital of all these regions is Ijulioro. 
This is the military city of the Biklis, and was, 
not many years ago, the hauglity metro- 
polis of tlie Khalsa hosts. It is built upon 
the south side of the Ravee River, in latitude 
31° 3r/ north, and longitude 74° 3' east. The 
river is in width about three hundred yards, 
hut neither deep nor rapid, cxccqit dnnug tlic 
periodical rains. The town 1ms an old and 
in many re.s])cct8 a dilajiidattMl look, which is 
increased by its gloomy and decayed fort. 
During tlic Bikh reig.. persons of jicaoeable 
habits and rejmted wealth sought Uinritsir in 
preference, as the changes and revolutions of 
faction at Lahore rendered it insecure. With 
all its pride and power, it was neither a 
wealthy nor respectable city. The intrigues 
and corruptions of tlie court injured it morally 
and commercially, impeding its prosperity, 
and distracting its social life. Its mosques,' 
minarets, and maiiaolea, give it a peculiar in- 
terest. The mausoleum of Jehanghur, about 
tw'o miles north of Lahore, is a very extensive 
and even magnificent building. The tomb of 
* Govcrniucnt report. 
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Noor Jol)un Begnni is nitlier more than half 
the dimensions of the forinor, and is an objoct 
of interest to the traveller. The travelling 
distance of Lahore from Delhi is considerably 
under four hundred miles; from Bombay it is 
a thousand, and from Calcutta at least a third 
more. The labours of Major Maegregor, tlic 
British agent, to improve Lahore, and to in- 
duce the citizens to exert themselves for the 
same object, have been energetic, intelligent, 
and successful. He has caused many of the 
streets to be widened and paved by the con- 
sent of the people, and at their own expense. 
The verandahs, lately of grass, and therefore 
quickly inflammable, have been displaced l)y 
wood verandahs, prettily carved and painted, 
as individual taste guided the decorations, 
and the streets have assumed a light and 
graceful appearance previously unknown. 
The roads leading through the city gates 
have heen “ metalled,” and a circular rosd 
round the city has been re]aiired and planted. 
An old palace, crumbling into ruins, near tlic 
Delhi gate, has, with its convenient grounds, 
been adapted to a largo, and even bandsomo, 
market-place. '^^Flie old niarket-j)laces have 
been enlarged and paved. A system of city 
drainage has been ably carriefl out. Some 
suppose that the cleanliness and beauty of 
IJmritsir is now rivalled by Lahore. The 
city police, “small, active, intelligent, and 
well armed, are an excellent dcloctive as well 
as protective body.” The most agreeable 
feature of promise eonneeted with l.abore is 
the public spirit of the people, who are ready 
to take up every scheme of irrqirovemciit i 
w'liicli the resident civil officer recommends | 
for their ad()])tion. I 

IMo.n/rAN was once a vast and powerful 
country. When Abul Eazel composed the 
Institutes of Akbar, it was one of the largest 
provinces of the enqnro, extending to the 
frontier of Persia, and comprehended all the 
territories now designated ATooItan, Bedoo- 
chistan, Seinde, Shekarporc, Sewistan, Tatta, 
and the doabs connected with Lahore. It is 
now a eompiiratively limited region; having 
been comprehended within the Sikh domi- 
nions, it is now regarded as a part of the 
Punjaub. The city of IMooltan has become 
notorious as the scene of the revolt and despe- 
rate resistance of Moolraj, the murder of the 
British political agents, the gallant conduct of 
Lieutenant (Colonel) Edwardes in shutting 
Moolraj up within the defences of the city, 
the treachery of 8hero Singh, and the siege 
and conquest by General Whish. It is sup- 
posed to be the Malli of Alexander’s histo- 
rians. The town is not large or populous. 
The fort was very strong, and withstood the 
artillery of General Whish for a long time 


before Moolraj surrendered. W'hat arms 
failed to accomplish, the elements subse- 
quently effected; for daring the rainy season 
the Chenab Biver, on the banks of which the 
fortress was built, rose and swept away its 
foundations, leaving nothing hut a pile of ruins. 
Mooltan stands in latitude 30^^ 9' north, lon- 
gitmle 71® 7' east. 

The moral and intellectual condition of 
these states affords encouragement, although 
there still exist many impediments to the 
progress of the people in these respects. The 
chief characttjristic of crime in the Punjaub, 
as compared with other portions of India, is 
the proportion of offences against chastity. 
The position of women, as before observed, is 
socially tar higher in the 8ikh nation than 
in Tlindoostan. The Hindoos and Moham- 
medans in the Punjaub are far from willing 
to concede to females the liberty a,l lowed by 
their compatriots; and it is to be regretted 
that the use made of tins liberty is very bad. 
Nowhere in India is female licentiousness to 
be seen in so great a degree as in the Piin- 
jaub. Pesbavvur is prol)ably, in this respect, 
the most profane city in the East; and few 
towns in Europe, of a population no greater 
in number, are sunk so low in this particular 
vice. Although this subject belongs to the 
social condition of India, reserved for another 
chajjter, yet, as the state of religion, and 
necessarily of morals, has already been gene- 
rally treated in a separate chapter, this notice 
of the moral condition of the Sikhs is here 
given as a j)arti(.!ular illustration of what has 
alreaily been laid down, as to the specific 
operations upon the heart and life of the 
people, of the difl'ereiit religions they j)rofess. 

'^riie crime of Thuggee, in the territory com- 
mitted to their charge, is thus noticed in the 
report of the hoard of commissioners for the 
Punjaub, printed for the court of directors of 
the East India Company in 1851: : — “ It had 
boon previously inuigiued that Thuggee had 
not spread west of the Sullej ; bnt towards the 
ch>se of last year the discovery of sundry 
bodies near the grand trunk road led to 
inquiry, which disclosed that l^huggcc, in 
some shape or other, existed in the Punjaub 
proper, 'idle track was instantly followed 
\ip, and a separate establishment was ap- 
pointed under the directions of Mr. H. Brcre- 
ton, who was known 'to have a natural turn 
for detective operations; eventually the ser- 
vices of Captain Sleeman were obtained. 
Much proof has been collected, and many 
criminals captured. The nature of the crime, 
and the general habits of the criminals, have 
been ascertained. The Pnnjanbee Thugs are 
not so dangerous as their brethren of Hin- 
doostan. The origin of the crime is of com- 
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pATatively recont date. These Tluigs have | 
none of the supple sagacity, the insidious 
perseverance, the religious faith, the dark ! 
superstition, the sacred ceremonies, the pecu- 
liar dialect, the uiysterioua bond of union 
winch so terribly distinguish the Indian 
Thugs. They are merely an organised body 
of highwaymen and murderers, rude, fero- 
cious, and desperate. Tliey nearly all belong 
to one clas.s of Sikhs, and that the lowest. 
The apprehension of these desperadoes has 
ensured greater security than heretofore in 
the desolate localities of the high roads, and 
has caused a decrease of violent crimes.'* 

There is a marked disposition on the part 
of the Sikhs to take the law into tlieir own 
hands when any injury is inflicted upon them. 
“ Blootl for blood,” “ an eye tor an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,” are the maxims of the 
populati(»iis that arc spread over these re- 
gions, in whatsoever else they dilTor. The 
Hindoos are iimre ready to appeal to, or 
ahiile by, the tribunals, fliau are either the 
IMohanimedans or the Sikhs, (general Avi- 
tahilo, tJie great cumniaiider and admi- 
nistrator of Hunjeet Singh, fostered this 
revengeful spirit, or, at all events, so far 
complied with it as to dispense justice upon 
this princijile. This made Viim popular, and 
the people still speak of him as one utterly 
stern, unpityingly severe, but nnswerviugly 
just; ever ready to listen to the coin|>hiiut uf 
soldier or pea.saut himself, able to discrimi- 
nate, fearless to decide, and prompt to 
avenge. The British funethuiaries, howev(:r 
able aiul just, have not the same powers indi- 
vidually, nor would they be disposed to exer- 
cise them ill the same way. 

“ T'ho Board of Admiiiistratioii for the 
Puujaub,” ill their comparative tables of the 
crime couimIttL‘d within their jurisdiction and 
that committed in the north-western pro- 
vinces, prove to demonstration the superior 
moral condition of the former; but many 
formidable oflenccs in the 8ikli provincc.s arc 
in)t regarded with that horror which would 
show that the heart of the peoi)le was right 
EvS to the inaintenaiicc of puldic virtue, what- 
ever the exoe])tional case of individuals or 
chissca. This has been the case with refer- 
ence to Dacoitee, wliicli was regarded with 
extraordinary tolerance, even by those who 
suffered from it. Tlio de termination of the 
government to extirpate it, and, by the modes 
of suppression, to mark its abhorrence of the 
ofifence, has not only greatly checked the 
crime, but much improved the public senti- 
ment. The terms in which “the Board” 
reports the successful war carried on again.st 
this crime are instructive, and give a good 
insight into the influence upon the Sikhs of 


the events of their own history as a people. 

In the Funjaub gang-robbery is a national 
crime, and is characteristic of the dominant 
race; it is associated Avith historic remem- 
brances and allied with rude virtues. It is 
but too often dignifted with qualities which 
coiimiisnd some respect even for criminals iu 
civilized countries. In the days when the 
Sikhs rose into power, they were the Con- 
dotticri of Northern India ; the greater the 
chieftain, the greater the bandit. Tlie violent 
seizure of property, of vil]agt?s, or of territory, 
was the jirivate and political aim of all JSikli 
chiefs, mighty, petty, or middle class, accord- 
ing to their several capacities. The robber 
of to-day bccoiucs the leader of armies to- 
morrow. bh'eii when their power assumed a 
distinct form, and concentrated itself under 
one head, still the 8ikhs frequently |>raetirted 
tliat rmle art l)y which the tribe had risen 
from obscurity to enqilre. \\ hen this jmjII- 
tical asceiidaucy suddeidy ])ass(’d away, wlicu 
warriors and adbcrenls of the cont[Ucred 
government were wainlering about uiieru- 
ployod, recourse was had to the favourite 
crime, wliich furnished tlie rcsihcss AA’ith ox- 
citeiiicnt and the disaftectod with the hojie 
of revenge. '^^I'be ]>reventive and (hdcctive 
measures adopted have lieeii alreafly noticed, 
tt was deemed necessary to treat the ca])- 
tured rolibers with exemplary severity, when 
murder or serious wounding had occurred ; 
the jirisoners, or at least all tlio ringleaders, 
were in many cases capitally sentcnctMl ; and 
oven when death had not ensued, yet the hud 
of a robbery with viohmee liaving l)eeii 
committed !»y mon armed wltli lethal weapons, 
was considered to warrant capital jmnisliinent. 
The rapid sup])rossiou of the crime which 
cmsucmI on the combined measures of detective 
vigilance and judicial severity, proves the 
sad necessity which existed for stern ex- 
ample.” 

The crime most appalling to contemplate, 
and, at the same time, most dillicult of sup- 
pressi<jn, prevalent among the Sikhs, is in- 
fanticide. Tlic following admirable paragraph 
iu a rejiort of the '>c'.niniatrators of tlie 
Funjaub opens up the philoaojihy of tliia 
offence, but unhappily docs not hold out the 
hope of its speedy extinction ; — “ The Funjaub 
is not free from this crime, which disgraces 
so many noble tribes in Upper India. The 
government are doubtless aware tliat, iu the 
nortli -western provinces, its eradication lias 
been found most dilffcult, and has frequently 
been the subject of grave deliberation. The 
board fear that the task will prove even more 
difficult here. Tliis crime has become asso- 
ciated with the Rajpoot name, but the Raj- 
poots of the Funjaub have escaped the taint. 
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Tlie (Irejuirul distinction ciiicliy bolun^^a to 
tlic JU^dccs, or clasi^ iiinoii.c^ the »Siklis. 

Otlior tribes must, liowovor, bear a sliare of 
oi^probriuiii ; sucli as some of the ^NFussulinan 
sects, an<l some sni>divisions of tlm Kliutree 
caste. Their inherent pride and tlic supposed 
sanctity of their order make the Jiedees 
nnwilling to contract allianc'cs f<»r their 
daughters, who are cunse(juentlY doomed to 
an early death. Now, the Ixajpoots of JMn- 
doo.<tan and Central India murder their 
daughters, not hocause tliey are too proud to 
give them in marriage, hut l>ecanse they 
cannot afford the customary dowry and wed- 
ding expenses. In this ease the incentive to 
the crime may be <]ost roved by the enactment 
ot snmptnaiy laws, sneli a.s tliose now pro- 
j)Osed to bo e.stabHshed with tlie po]»nhir 
a-sont of the north-western ])rovince.s. iJut 
V !iat law can be framed to touch the origin 
of Pnnjavib iniantieide, to hnmhle the re- 
morseless i»ride of birth, station, ami fancied 
sanctity? And yet, the board are j»crsnade<l 
I hat by carrying the j>ooj»le with ns, by do- 
st roving the motives of the crime, hy making 
its C‘)tnmission ])rolitloss and nnfashionablo, 
aud by the gradual dUfiisiou of morality, by 
sneh means alone can the vice be eifectiially 
])Ut down. In our older territorie.s, various 
ju’cvontive designs have been tried, Imt not 
always with good elb.'Ct; such as the registry 
of births, the periodical mustering of the 
children, and general surveillance. But it 
may he doubted whether such means (unless 
iin>st discreetly applied) are not more sns- 
ccptihlc of abuse than of advantage. 
l)oar<l will give tlie subject their host atten- 
tion, until a solution of the diiliculty shall 
have been arrived at.” 

The religions condition of the wlmlc of 
the fSikli provinces is to be deplored. No 
}»artof India i.s le.s3 provided with evangelical 
Christian instruction in any form. Mo8<iues 
and heathen temples are supported from the 
public revejiue.s, ami even j)rie.sts and teachers, 
especially superannuated persons, of all va- 
rieties of faith receive government inaiu- 
tenance. The extent of these disburseineiits 
is at once fierious as respects the revenue, 
and shameful as regards the Christian con- 
sistency of the government. The j)rinci])Ie 
upon which this is advocated is, that it is 
politic not too soon or too suddenly to abolish 
a previously existing slate of things; that, 
seeing the revenues are levied from the whole 
nation, some portion of them should be given 
back in a manner to jdease the peojde. llow- 
ever reasonable and correct this may ho as 
it regards p«/nsioris ft»r civil and militaiv 
service, and public works, it is both unwise 
Bud unchristian fuv the govcrnniont to exteml 


it.s open ])a(ronage to every variety of super- 
stition ajid idolatry, the votaries of wliich 
they fiml ready to receive it. (1 rants of 
public money in consonance with juihlic 
rights and general utility, ought not to he 
confounded with its bestowment in vain efforts 
to gratify prejudice, bigoliy, and idolatry. 
That the government commits this error tlip 
following ext raid will show ; — 

‘‘The endowments [writing of a j)articnlar 
class I are both secular and religions, for the 
su])port of tem})los, inosqii(‘s, places of pil- 
grimage and devotion, schools, village inns 
for the rece]>tiou of travellers, jiaupers, and 
strangers, generally of a monastic diameter, 
'riicse in.stitutions are ornaments to the vil- 
lages ; they have some architectural preten- 
sion, ami being emhosoined in trees, are often 
the only shady spots in the iicighl>ourhood. 
They a<ld much to the comfort of ^lyustic life, 
and keep alive a spirit of hos])itaHt 3 ’ and piety 
among the agricultural people. The endow- 
ments, though occasionally reduced in amount, 
have on the whole been regarded with liber- 
ality, and in conrirming them, the officers 
have mainly regarded the utility and eibciency 
of the instilution. 8nch grants, when insig- 
nificant in amount, have been maintained, 
even though the original grantor might have 
been tJie headman of tlie village. The grants 
to ohjeids of charity or to per.sons of sanctity 
have fro(juontly been paid in cash, and in sneh 
cases have been brouglit under the denomina- 
tion of pensions. Jn roganl to the charitable 
grants, indeed with regard to all grants, the 
tenour of the government letter has been 
observed, ami tlic rigour of the rules has 
hecn relaxed in favour of parlie.s who, from 
Miidigcwiee, iiifirniity, age, or sex/ might ho 
fitting objects of special indulgence.’’ 

Ill the above extract the hoard informs 
the governnieiit and the public, that in con- 
firming previously existing endowments, the 
officers have chiefly regarded the utility and 
efficiency of the institutions so endowed. 
They say that the institutions selected for 
“ their utility and efficiency,” are “ temples, 
mosques, places of pilgrimage, and devo- 
tion.” Of all the native “institutions” of 
India, “ places of pilgrimage ” are tlie greatest 
curse, yet they are endowed by the board of 
administration of the Panjaub as places of 
“ utility and efficiency.” These institutions, 
they further toll us, keep alive a spirit of 
“ piety ” among the agricultural j)co|»le ! The 
schools and village inns are represented as 
generally of “a inomistic character!” No 
Wonder that the ilritish public should be dis- 
satisfied uith a .system which not only en- 
liows AIohamniedani.sm and heathenism, but 
wliicli displays the spirit of its working by 
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tlio ostentatious coimneinlation of lieatlicii ' 
or Mohamiinjdiui inoiuistic houses, tc*m}>los, | 
mosipics, |>laco.s of tSrv..^ by the | 

superior oHieors of the m^overnment. The I 
men who the report which contains all ' 
this, and to whose talents so much that was 
really desirahic was attrihutable, no doubt 
carried out with fidelity tlie policy of tlieir 
employers. W hile “ persona of sanctity,*’ as 
the report terms the religious impostors by 
whom the ditVerent popidationa were so fre- 
rpiently incited to fanaticism, were ])etted ami 
pensioned, the Christian missionary was dis- 
countenanced, and tlic native converts pei^se- 
c'utcd by the dominant sects, with tlie con- 
nivance of the government; these converts 
were ineligible for any civil oCHec I The ad- 
ministration of the Ihinjauh was in this 
respect loss liberal than that of the north-west 
provinees. In a former chapter, when treat- 
ing of the religions of India, credit was given 
to the government and the conipany for tlie 
various encuiirngemeiits wliich have of late 
years been afforded to the free exereise of 
Christian instriuneiitalities, and while govern- 
ment interference with the religion of the 
])eoplo was dejjrecated, attention was called 
to the mode in wliich the Church Missionary 
Society was found to extend religious educa- 
tion among the Bantals. Since that chapter 
was written, the author has learned that the 
decrees which thus gave scope to the Church 
Missionary schools have been revoked. The 
Times Calcutta correspondent, in Ids letter 
dated the 2Hrd of November, 1857, thus 
wrote ; — 

“ Von have recently argued that the court 
of directors are hostile to Olu’iatiaiiity. The 
statement is impudently denied. Allow me 
to state tlie following fact: — On the termina- 
tion of the Bantal campaign, the lieutenant- 
governor, finding that the comjilete barbarism 
of the Santals had become dangerous, pro- 
posed to civilise them. He handed them 
over to the Church Missionary Society for 
education, selecting that boily because two of 
its agents had won the confiilcnce of the 
Santals. The tribe liked the arrangement, 
and began to fill the schools. The surround- 
ing classes did not care, regarding Santals in 
about the light in which we regard centipedes 
or other dangerous vermin. There was no 
doubt of success, when out comes an order 
from the court disallowing the whole arrange- 
ment, as the development of Christianity was 
* contrary to their j>olicy I’ AVell, the Bantals 
have a commissioner, a man known as no 
saint, a desperate hunter, always either in the 
saddle or in'|iiiring into the complaints of his 
subjects. He was ordered to produce a new 
scheme. He quietly replied that he couldn’t 
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and wouldn’t, and tJiat ht hoped soon to see 
the end of a ‘ j)olicy which made ns cowards 
in the eyes of men, and traitors in the eyes 
of God.’ Similar ideas are coming up from 
every corner of India.” The conduct of 
the government in that respect has, however, 
the apology of a principle — the non-endow- 
nnmt of Christ ian education, wliich may be 
justified, but the actual eiiduvvnieut of Mo- 
liamuicdanisni and heathenism in every form 
— their worslii}>, shrines, jiilgriniages, and 
“ persons of sanctity” — tlirongliont the Puii- 
jaul>, and the reverence ostentatiously sliown 
these endowed institutions, for their efficaev 
utility, and adaptation to promote piety, in 
the most impovtaiit public ilociuncnts, is an 
indis]>iitable offence against tlio religions feel- 
ing of Great Britain, the honour of the Cliris- 
tian religion, and the throne of God. There 
arc no features of God’s revelation more 
strongly hrought out than his displeasure wit h 
all who participate in any way with idols, 
and especially when tliose wlio profess to 
worship him as the one only living and true 
God give counlenanec to idolatry in any 
manner. Yet, in taco of this, the boanl of 
administration of the Punjaiih glories in tlio 
support given to iilolatries, and the govern- 
ment at Calcutta and at homo impress their 
sanction upon it. How is it possible for 
either the heathen abroad, or the masses of 
Christian people at home, to believe that the 
governing classes are not pervaded by infi- 
delity, when they iierceive how the }>laine»t 
precciits of the Bible can be set aside, and 
the most daring crime perpetrated, if a 
financial or political purpose is to be gained ? 
There is no offence wliich the criminal re- 
ports of the Piinjaiib reveal more debasing 
and ruinous in itself, more demoralising to 
society, and insulting and defiant to God, 
than idolatry ; and there is no part of their 
report in which the board of administra- 
tion take more credit to themselves than 
that in which they record their attentive con- 
cern to maintain teachers and jdaccs of idol- 
worship I It is well, however, to see fruits 
meet for repentance. Ciider the administra- 
tion of the same John Lawrence who signed 
the Punjaub report the ban has been removed 
from entrance to official life on the })art of 
native Christians, and the same II. IMunt- 
gomerv whose signature is to that report has 
j)ut forth the following important document. 
It would, indeed, have come more gracefully 
years ago ; one cannot help now suspecting 
that^ it is not to the fav(»ur felt for Chris- 
tianity, or the impartial justice entertained 
towards the native Christians, that the cliange 
is to be attributed, so much as to the aroused 
feeling and opinion of the British people, and 
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their obvious determination to put an end 
to a state of things so disgraceful to their 
national and religious character as a people. 

The sufferings and trials which the Almighty has per- 
mitted to come upon his people in this laud during the 
past few months, thougli dark and mysterious to us, will 
assuredly end in his glory. The followers of Christ will 
now, I believe, he induced to come forward and advance 
the interests of his kingdom and those of his servants. 
The system of caste can no longer he permitted to rule in 
our services. Soldiers and government servants of every 
class must be entertained for their merits, irrespective of 
creed, class, or caste. The native Christians, as a body, 
have, with rare exceptions, been set aside. I know not 
one in the Pnnjaub (to our disgrace be it said) in any 
employment under government. A proposition to employ 
them ill the public service six months ago would as.siircdly 
have been received with coldness, and would not have 
been complied with ; but a change has come, and I believe 
there arc few who will not eagerly employ those native 
C’hristians competent to fill appointments. T understand 
that in the ranks of the army at Madras there arc native 
Christians, and I have heard that some of the guns at 
Agra arc at this time manned by native (Christians. I 
(U)nsider 1 should be wanting in my duty at this crisis if 
1 did not endeavour to secure a portion of the numerous 
appointments in the judicial department for native Chris- 
tians; and I shall he happy (ns far as I can) to advance 
their interests equally with those of the Mohammedan 
anil Hindoo candidates — their future jiromotiou must 
depend on their own merits. I shall therefore feel 
obliged by each missionary favouring me with a list of the 
native Christians belonging to them, who, in their opinion, 
arc tit for the public service. 

'riic following suggestions will aid the missionaries in 
classifying their men. For hurkundages (j)oliecmen in 
the ranks) able-bodied men arc required. If the candidate 
can read and write, and is generally intelligent, he is 
pretty sure to rise rapidly to the higher ranks. For 
assistants in public offieos, and for higher appointments 
in the judicial and police departments generally, it is 
imperative that candidates should read and write oordoo in 
the skikosteh hand fluently, and be intelligent, ready, and 
trustworthy. Candidates must he prepared at tirst to 
accept the lower grade of appointments, in order that they 
may learn their duties, and qualify themselves for the 
higher posts. Arrangements can sometimes be made to 
apprentice a candidate for a few months, with a view to 
teaching him his work ; but during this period the can- 
didate must support himself. It is suggested that no 
persons be nominated whom the misaionarica do not con- 
sider, by their character and attainments, to have a good 
prospect of success ; better wait till a candidate qualifies 
himself fully than recommend an inferior man. 

I?. Montqomekv, 

Who could ever suppose that the pen which 
panegyrised the pious utility and efficiency 
of temples, mosques, and places of pilgrim- 
age and devotion, and the propriety of pen- 
sioning " persons of sanctity,” as the fakcers 
and other impostors were termed by him, 
would so soon describe the duties of Chris- 
tians and the Christian Church in India, and 
exhort '‘the followers of Christ” to “come 
forward and advance the interests of his king- 
dom and those of hi.s servants !” If all reli- 
gions, Christian, Moslem, and heathen, be not 
equally useful in the esteem of some of the 
governors of Indian provinces, for the pur- 
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poses of political management, it is difficult 
to say which most meets the approbation of 
“the board of the administration of the Pim- 
jaiib.” Upon the effect of the change of 
policy indicated by the paper signed by Mr, 
Montgomery, the Times Calcutta correspond- 
ent remarked : — “ That order was issued tlirce 
months ago. It was received without the 
slightest animosity, and is being carried into 
effect; that is to say. Sir John LaAvrence, tlie 
one successful pro-consul in India, has in liis 
own province decreed that caste shall cease!” 

In the cliapter on the religions of India, 
the efforts making for the religious instruc- 
tion of the Punjaub were described. These 
efforts have been since increased, especially 
by the British and Foreign Bible and the 
Tract Societies. 

The state of education in the territories of 
the Punjaub assigned to the govieViimciit of 
the commissioners, is an important subject of 
inquiry. It appears to have been the policy 
of these gentlemen to assign funds for the 
instruction of youth in the different supersti- 
tions prevailing, accompanied by some in- 
stnictiou in matters of utility also. The 
districts Avhevc education of any kind least 
prevails are Peshawur and Lcia. The fol- 
lowing comparative statement of education in 
the Punjaub, and under the Agra (north-west) 
government, will give a clear idea of the defi- 
ciency in both cases, and their relative posi- 
tion in this respect : — 


PitiMion. 


One SchcMi) In crer^— One Svholnr to every— 
Inhnbitniilii. liiliahitADts. 


Lahore 1,783-98 214-85 

Jhclum .... 1,441-90 193- 10 

Mooltau 1,066-66 210-88 

Agra Presidency . 2,912 20 326-14 


The kind of education is mneh better in 
tlio Agra provinces. “ The Punjaub schools are 
of three descriptions, viz., those resorted to by 
Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Siklis, respectively. 
At the Hindoo scliools, writing and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic arc generally taught in 
the Hindi character ; at the Mussulman 
schools are read the Koran in Arabic, and 
the didactic and poetical works of Sadi in 
Persian (the Gnlistan and Bostan); at the 
Sikh school, the G ninth, in Goormuldiec, or 
the repository of the faith taught by Nanuck 
and Guroo Goviiid. In the Persian, Arabic, 
and Goormnkhec schools, which form the 
great majority, the studies, being cliicily con- 
fined to sacred books written in a classical 
phraseology, unintelligible to both teacher 
and pupil, do not tend to develop the intel- 
lectual faculties of either. It is remarkable 
that female education is to bo met with in all 
].mrts of the Punjaub. The girls and the 
teachers (also females) belong to all of the 
three great tribes, viz., Hindoo, Mussulman, 
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lUid Sikh. Tlio niimhor is not, of course, 
largo; hut the cxistoneo of aiicli an educa- 
tion, almost unknown in other pai’ts of India, 
is an encouraging ciroumstanco.’' ^I'lie edu- 
cation given in these schools is often moat 
pernicious, apart even from the erroneous doc- 
trines of a religious nature. Morally and 
socially the edneation conducted l)y the Brah- 
mins and the Mussulmans is injurious to the 
])npils, and dangCM-ous to the state. The 
pupils of Hindoo common fichooU become 
more bigoted than the subjects of this educa- 
tion would have been without it: although in 
the high bcIiooIs the laith of the pupil is 
generally sliaken in all religions, wliilo his 
nationality becomes invidious and fanatical. 
In the Mohammedan schools, ahhorrcuco of 
infidels is an essential portion of the tuition. 
No youth cdiicalcd in a ^Mohammedan sdiool 
can ever ho loyal to any hut a "Mohammedan 
government; yet in tlie reports of “the board 
of administration,” the gentlemen already 
referred to congratulated tliemscivos that the 
endowment for the school aftordod by tlie 
government Avas, in many instances, also vir- 
tually an endowment for the mosguc. Their 
Avonls are — “The school -house is hero, as 
clsewiicrc, primitive; such as a private dwel- 
ling, the village town-hall, the sharlo of a 
tree, a temporary shod, or the courtyard of a 
temple. The Mussidinan scdiools are nearly 
all connected with the village mos'pu*. In 
such a case, the same endowment Avould sup- 
l>ort both institutions. It is supciiluous to 
observe, that w]i(?rcv^er any land has been 
granted in rent-free tenure for such a juir- 
l)Ose, cither by the state and its representa- 
tives, or by tlic proprietary community, such 
foundatioua have been gladly luaiiitained by 
the hoard. Tlie ronuinoration (»f the tcn<’hcrs 
is variable and preoarious. It frequently 
consist.^ of presents, grain and sweetmeats, 
given by the scliulars and their parents; hut 
occasionally the whole commuiiity suhscriho 
for the support ot the school, each member 
contributing so much per plough, which is 
considered to represent his means: not uu- 
frcqueiitly, also, cash payment.s arc made, 
and sometimes regular salaries are allowe<h 
Cash alloAvanccs are perhaps more usual in 
the Pimjauh than in Iliudoostan.” Schools 
of a higher character have been instituted 
and fostered. City central schools, as in the 
Agra government, have been contemplated 
on All extensive scale, and in some instances 
instituted. At Umritsir a college of a respect- 
able order has been founded, where the 
learned languages of tliat part of Asia — such 
as Bauscrit, Persian, <fcc. — arc taught, and 
many of the pupils learn Englisli. Borne of 
the plana recommended by the comniiasioners 


for higher schools of instruction and college.? 
have hoeu carried out, and others are in 
embryo. The Punjauh 2>o])Ldution manifests 
a laiuliihle desire for education, and atLahoi c 
there is quite a rage for learning English ; and 
the usual branches of English education are 
])ursncd h}^ some of the noble and wcaltliy 
classes. 

The development of the material resources 
of the country has been advancing to tlie 
present tiine. Trees liave been planted for 
shade, ornament, and the futiirc su])ply of 
timber and firewood. Iloads have been nuulo 
in numerous directions: Lieutenant-colonel 
Na])ier, the civil engineer to tlio hoard, lia.s 
veiidered great service in this respect. Canal.? 
have- been eait, and means of irrigation in- 
creased. Civic organisation has led to tlie 
improvement of inanuractures, and tlie c.vlen- 
sion of conimorco. Practical science 1ms 
been Fedulously promoted. Dr. Jamieson 
ha.s ilrawii Uj) ro[)orts on tlio pliysii-al fea- 
ture.M, tile jiroducts, tlie botany, and the 
ornithology of the Pnnjanl). Dr. Fleming 
and Mr. Pindar have reported upon the salt 
range, and njiou the mineral resonrees (d' the 
Scimle Saiigor Doab, and the ujijier d’ran.s- 
Imlus territories. Tlie trigonometrical sur- 
vey has been carried througli tlie dominions 
of the late (Ihulah »Singl), and other region... 
An agri-liorticultural society has hcen furm(?d 
nndor the patronage of the hoard. Sanatoria 
have been established, and schools of medical 
instruotion, and colleges of civil engineer.'-, 
liavc been projected. Dispoii.sarlcs have 
been formed, and are most useful. Po.stal 
arrangements, which im])rovo u]>ou tlie olfl 
daks, have been completed. Bridges, police - 
station.s, and other public works have rn])idly 
progressed. Yet the peojJe feel the pressure 
of taxation, and wliilo a good feeling to their 
conquerors is increasing, they still clierisli 
their nationality. Their state of mind ami 
condition in those respects have hcen thus 
described: — “In the other countries which 
we have conquered in India, our advent Im.s 
overturned a dynasty, and a j:»arty of chief.s 
favourable to its poaer; hut it lias brought 
relief to tlie mass of the people. Here, liow- 
cver, we liavo overturned not a dynasty, hut 
n nationality; and oiu* rule is as galling to 
the mass of the Biklis and Hindoos as to tlio 
chiefs.” * 

It is cheering to think that the terms in 
Avhich the following modest statement is 
made have been borne out in fact: upon 
the gentlemen who constituted the board 
rested a groat responsibility, and they have, 
except in the matters to which the strictures 
made upon their policy in tliis chapter refer, 

* Major Luke. 
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rendered great service to their country. 
“ The board have endeavoured to set forth 
the admiiiisfratiou ot the Piinjaub, since 
iuinexation, in all its branches, with as much 
succinctness as miglit bo compatible with pre- 
cision and perspicuity. It has been explained 
how internal peace has been preserved, and 
the frontier guarded; how the various estab- 
lishments of the state have been orgiuiiscd; 
hoAV violent ciiine has been repressed, the 
penal law executed, and prison discipline 
enforced; how civil justice has been adiuiuis- 
tered; how the taxation lias been fixed, and 
the revenue collected; liow commerce lias 
1)0011 sot free, agriculture fostered, and the 
national resources developed; how plans for 
future improvement have been projected; and, 
lastly, how the finances liavc been managed. 
The most noble the governor-general, who 
has seen the country, and personally inspected 
the executive system, will judge whether this 
administration lias fnllilled the wishes of the 
government, whether the country is richer, 
wliethor the jicople are liappier and better. 
A great revolution cannot happen without 
injuring some classes. When a state falls, its 
nobility and its supporters must, to some 
extent, suffer with it; a dominant sect and 
party, ever moved bj^ political ambition and 
religious oiitbusiasm, cannot return to the 
ordinary level of society, and the common 
oecu|>ations of life, wUliout feeling some dis- 
content and some enmity against their power- 
ful but liuiuane conquerors, iliit it is pi'o- 
bable that the mass of the people will advance 
in material prosj^erity and in moral elevation 
under the iuiluence of British rule. The 
boai’il are not unmindful that, in conducting 
the administration, they have hud before 
them the Indian experience of many sueees- 
sive governmciits, and especially the excellent 
example displayed in the nortli-west pi'o- 
vinccs. They arc not insensible of sbort- 
comiiigs; but they will yet venture to say, 
that this retrospect of the past does inspire 
them with liO])e for the future.” 

The governineiit and linancc of the Pun- 
jaub, also its commercial condition and pro- 
gress, must be reserved for chapters treating 
of tlioso matters iu connection with India 
generally. 

Casumeue, and the other territory of the 
late Gholab Singh, form an interesting country 
connected with the Punjaub ; for although an 
independent state, it is immediately under the 
protection of the British government, and is 
in various ways brought into connection with 
the board of administration of the Punjaub. 
The late Kunjeet Singh asserted sovereignty 
over it, and the ranoo, mother of Dhuleep 
Singh, regarded it with eonsitlerablo interest 


during lier regency. When the Sikh domi- 
nion fell before tlie arms of Lord Gougli, 
Gholab Singli was rew’arded for lus fidelity 
to the British government by the apportion- 
iiiciit of Cashmere and the Jummoo, over 
whicli, during the remainder of his life, he 
reigned with great prudence and wisdom. 
This sovereignty bounds the Peshaw'ur j)ro- 
vinces, and roads and water commnnieation 
have been opened up, tending to connect the 
provinces in the intimacies of friendly inter- 
course and profitable commerce. In the 
general tlescriptioii given of India Cashmere 
w-as noticed : a further brief description is 
here appropriate. 

It is comprehended between the thirty - 
fourth and thirty -fifth degrees of north lati- 
tude, and surrounded by lofty motintains. 
The Peshawur territory lies to the south, and 
Little Thibet to the north. Qonsiderablo 
pains have lately been taken to survey the 
wdiolc country. At the last meeting of the 
Iloyal Geographical Society in London, at 
Burlington House, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
president, in the chair, it was announced that 
a letter had been received from Lieutenant- 
colonel Andrew Scott Waugh, surveyor- 
general of India, returning thanks for the 
society’s gold medal, which had been awarded 
him on the completion of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of India. Colonel Waugh 
stated that the Cashmere ami Thibet surveys 
w’ere progressing favourably, and w’ould make 
a beautiful topographical map. Messrs. 
Montgomerie and Elliot Bro widow bad fixed 
two ])eaks on the Karakorum, one of which is 
27,928 feet high, its distance being one hun- 
dred and thirty -six miles from the last stations, 
’rids w'ould indicate the peak to be the third 
highest yet measured. The Cashmere series 
has twice crossed the sno^vy rango with two 
stations each time on it. 

The valley of Cashmere is of an elliptical 
form, and widens gradually to Islamabad. At 
that place it is forty miles broad. It is con- 
tinued to the town of Ijainpre, there being 
little vanation in the width; thence the 
mountains, by a regular inclination to the 
w^estward, come to a point, and separate 
Cashmere from Muziffernbad, Including the 
surrounding mountains, Cashmere may be 
estimated at one hundred and ten miles iu 
length, and at its widest part sixty miles in 
width. The shape is nearly oval. The pro- 
vince can only be entered by passes, of wliicli 
there arc seven in number — four from the 
south, two from the north, and one from the 
west. The jiass of Bember is the best, but 
that of Muziftcrabad most used. Various 
roads to Ilindoostan exist. 

The ancients made two divisions of this 
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province — eastern ainl western ; the former 1 
they called Mcraje, and the latter Kamraje. 
The earliest accounts represent it as, with the 
exception of the mountains, laid under water, 
and named Suttysir. 8utty is one of the 
names of the wife of the Hindoo deity Siva, 
and sir signifies a reservoir. When the 
country assumed a more hospitable character 
lii.story does not inform us, hut there is still 
evidence, iu the marshy character of some 
portions of the valley, that at no very remote 
period it was covered with water. The valley 
is as beantiful as the character given of it, 
and its productiveness greater than reputation 
allows. The mountain scenery is sublime 
beyond the power of pen or pencil to ilepict, 
and the grandeur is heightened by numerous 
and volnminous cataracts, bounding from the 
huge roclvs, flashing iu the brilliant Eastern 
sunlight as floods and sliowcrs of diamonds. 
The water throughout the province is re- 
markably clear, ]>ure, and hcaltliful. The 
beauty of the scenery is as striking as its 
sublimity. The whole region blooms with 
tlowcrs to a degree unknown in any other 
place upon the face of the earth. The sliruhs, 
especially flowering shrubs, arc infinitely 
varied, and the hues tliat are displayed in the 
edear light, and the odours wafted upon the 
gentle hveozes that float through tlic valley, 
render cx^pusitc ])lcasuro. 

The climate is as genial as the scenery is 
rich and varied with tlio sublime and beau- 
tiful. Although the mountain tops, and far 
down tlic declivities, are covered with eternal 
snow, the valley revels in perpetual summer. 
It is spring-like summer, for no burning noon 
scorches within the precincts of this Eden. 
What is calleil the winter is simply a cooler 
season, in which man and nature arc braced 
and invigorated, but sovero weather in any 
form is iinknown. Tlie rude monsoons do 
not reach this gentle land; and when the re- 
current rains (Icluge India, a few soft and re- 
freshing showers arc all that fall within the 
mountain girdle of Cashmere, The rainy 
season of Persia and Thibet affects it more, 
but beneficially ; and snow is also seen at the ' 
same season as in those other regions, but 
the valley is so protected by the close and 
lofty circle of mountains, that it is seldom 
stricken by the snow-fall. 

Rice is much cultivated in the plain, which 
is irrigated by streams from innumerable 
mountain rivulets and cascades ; but in the 
higher portions of the valley, upon the bases 
of the hills, cereal erdps are grown, and yield 
uniformly abundant harvests. On the hill- 
slopes trees of every foliage flourish, almost 
all climates being attainable, according to the 
range of elevation. The fruits produced in 


Western Europe there grow iu perfection 
and abundance. The best saftVou in the 
world is grown in the valley, and various 
plants useful to commerce spring up indi- 
genous. 

The bodies of water which flow into the 
vale and mingle, forming navigable streams 
within its ellipse, iu their general confluence 
form the ancient Hydaspes, now known as tlio 
Jheluin lliver, which rolls on its increasing 
volume towards Ilindoostan. Among the 
pictnresfj[ue waters of the valley, the Dali, a 
considerable lake, is unrivalled for beauty. 
It extends from the north-east end of the 
city of Cashmere in an oval form, the circum- 
ference being about six miles, and lies in the 
verdant country as a choice gem set in eme- 
ralds. This collection of water finds its vent 
by the cuvrent of the tThelum. The lake is 
curiously decorated, as if by a plan of orna- 
ment, by little islands near its margin all 
around at certain distances from each other; 
these arc covered by natural chimps of flower- 
ing shrubs. From the head of the lake (the 
more distant one from the city) the ground 
gradually rises for twelve miles to the 
foot of the mighty mountains. In lliat par- 
ticular ])lacc they assume forms regular or 
grotesque, presenting a strange aspect of 
variety, ujioii wliicli one might gaze for ever 
without the impression of sameness. Half- 
way between the lake and the mountain base 
a spacious garden was laid out by one of the 
Mogul emperors. The gardens of Shaliinar, 
as they are termed, ever watered by tlie 
munifleent hand of nature, still bloom in their 
beauty beneath skies the serenest in tlie 
world. TV) gaze from the bosom of tlic 
placid lake, with its still bright water, upon 
the encircling verdure of the plain, and U]) to 
the everlasting mountains, hoary in age and 
grandeur, extending, as it were, their embrace 
to protect this j)aradi8e, is to enjoy at once 
the most soothing and elevating effects which 
natural scenery can shed upon the heart of 
man. 

The people are a fine race, both in form 
and feature. Vigor •>us and brave, they 
cherish a romantic attachment to their homes 
and liberties, which no governor, howcvei 
powerful, can witli impunity despise. 

“Their beauteous clime and glorious land 
Free<loiu and nationhood demand. 

For oh 1 the great God never planned 
For Blumb’riug slaves a home so grand.’* 

Besides the valley described, there are 
various others within the mountain region of 
the province of a similar character ; and each 
of these, but one in particular, is even more a 
vale of flowers than that which is alone known 
to fame fur its beauty. The mountains are 
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believe tl by geologiata and mineralogists to 
contain rich mineral treasures. The natives 
dig out iron of a superior quality, and in 
abundance. Among the various objects of 
beauty and curiosity with wliich the province 
abounds is the Culler Lake. It is near the 
city, in an opposite direction to the Dali, and 
in its centre an island is entirely covered by 
a palace, built by Sultan Zein-ul-Abdeen. 
This lake gradually diminishes, the Jhelum 
ever craving its waters. 

The capital of the province is the city of 
Cashmere, the ancient name of which was 
Serinagliur. It is situated in latitude 23' 
north, and longitude 74:” 47' east. The city 
is said to contain from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred thousand inhabitants. These 
are cooped up in one of tlie most miserably - 
built towns in the East, or anywhere else. 
The streets arc narrow, and filthy from inade- 
quate drainage, and the had habits of the 
])Oople. Notwithstanding their dirty streets, 
they attend to personal cleanliness, and have 
beautiful ranges of covered baths along the 
banks of the Jhelum, which Hows through 
the town. The houses are two and three 
stories high, strongly built of Anc hard timber, 
and brick peculiarly j>rci)arcd. The use of 
these materials is rendered necessary by the 
frccpient shocks of cartlnpiake felt all over the 
valley, and from which the capital has often 
severely, although not fa billy, suAered. The 
roofs are Hat. Notwithstanding that the 
fields, and river banks, and bill -sides, arc 
covered with Howers, and everywhere is to 
be seen 

“The fairy gem bciieatU the forcst-lree,** 

yet tlie citizens of Cashmere so delight in 
tliem, that they turn their house-tops into 
parterres. It is diflicult for any one who has 
not actually experienced it to conceive the 
eftoct upon the stranger ns he walks or rides 
through this city of narrow lanes and pas- 
sages, to see the upper parts of the houses 
forming continuous flower-gardens, sending 
tlieir rich odours down in showers, while the 
passages below are Ailed with innumerable 
impurities, shedding abroad their stench and 
noxious influences. From this last-named 
circumstance alone the city is unhealthy; the 
country around it is salubrious. 

I n the estimation of the Hindoos, all Cash- 
mere is lioly land, and the most holy spot is 
Islamabad, a large town on the north side of 
the Jhelum, twenty -nine miles E.S.E. from 
the city of Cashmere, in latitude 33” 15' 
north, and longitude 75”” 13' east. At this 
spot the Jhelum bursts through the narrow 
and circuitous gorges of the mountains on its 
way to the va-^t plains wliich it adorns ai)*^ 


fertilises. Ausoden Bridge crosses the river 
between two mountains, in a spot of wild and 
terrific sublimity.* The religion of the Cash- 
merians is a mixture of the Brahminical and 
Mohammedan. Their language is derived from 
the Sanscrit. They claim to he the most 
ancient inhabitants of India and its neighbour- 
ing realms, and say that their people early 
penetrated into India, carrying with them 
religion, laws, and literature. The present 
Cashmerians give attention to all these matters 
with eager interest and successful pursuit. 
Their love of oriental hellcs-hUres is great. 
The Sanscrit and Persian langnogos are 
studied, and books of light literature are 
much prized. 

Tlie mannfacturc of shawls, from the hair 
of the Thibetian goat, lias made the valley 
famous in all the JCast, and, indeed, in all the 
world. Notice of this will be taken when 
treating upon the commerce of onr Indian 
emjiire. The zoology and ornithology of 
Cashmere do not require particular remark. 
Tlie shawl-goat is not a native of it ; tlie 
material for manufacture yielded by that ani- 
mal is brought from Thibet to the city of 
Cashmere. The horses are small, but, like 
the little Neapolitan horses, hardy and spirited. 
The insect world is very active, and consti- 
tutes the great drawback to life in Cashmere. 
Bugs, the jiersecntors of London lodging- 
houses, are far more formidable in the cities 
of Oasbmerc and Islamabad. Lice arc a still 
more loathsome pest, being ns prevalent as 
fleas ill the colony of V'ietoria, In the open 
air the enjoyment of the beauties of nature is 
sadly interfered with hy the gnats, which 
seem at times to fill the whole atmosphere, 
and are tormenters that never tire. Beptile 
life does not flourish in the province. The 
boast of Ireland, that she alone is exenijit 
from poisonous creatures, is not well fonnderl, 
for Cashmere shares with her in tliia un- 
doubted privilege. 

Ajmeer, or Kajpootana, is one of the 
non-regulation provinces connected with tlie 
north-west government. It is situated in the 
centre of liindoostan, between the twenty - 
fourth and tliirty-iirst degrees of north lati- 
tude. To the north it is bounded by the 
Sikh states, 04 the north-east by Delhi, on 
the Bontli by Gujerat and Malwali, on the 
west by Scinde. The original length of this 
territory was tliree bimdred and fifty miles, and 
its average breadth two hundred miles. The 
general appearance of this province is exceed- 
ingly cheerless ; a large portion of it is desert, 
and the soil gencrafly sandy. The mirage is 
common in the desert. The inhabitants are 
few and wretclied, and would be inuoh more 
* IWitcr. 
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BO, had not Providence provided tliem Avitli the 
water-melon, which grows iu astonishing pro- 
fusion amidst the sandy wastes. In some 
parts the great desert of Ajnieer is four hun- 
dred miles in breadth, extending much beyond 
the limits of this province. 

The domestic animals which thrive in the 
less arid parts of this stern region arc camels 
and bullocks. The wild animals which infest 
it arc a squirrel-liko rat, which is very nume- 
rous ; foxes of a very small species also breed 
fast. Antelopes are occasionally found, and 
less frequently the wild ass. This last is a 
remarkable animal ; it is of the size and aj)- 
pcarancc of a mule, and can trot bister than 
the fleetest horses of llindoostan : it is called 
goork-hur by the people of the desert. Not- 
withstanding the sandy character of tlie soil, 
the ass, antelope, camel, and ox, find fooil ; 
and under the influence of the stiuiulating 
climate, and iu consequence of the vast floods 
of water which in the rainy season deluge 
certain i)ortions of it, crops of grain are raised 
for the support of man. 

Tlie inhabitants are for the most part Jauts, 
a people who also have spread into the neigli- 
bouring province of the Punjaub. They are 
of low stature, very black, with repulsive fea- 
tures and figures ; they are generally emaciated 
and dejected. In the Punjaub these Jauts 
reveal qualities of great importance ; they are 
industrious and brave, and laborious agricul- 
turists. Fewer in number than these are the 
Rajpoots, who are a full-sized and handsome 
race, bearing a marked resemblance to Jew^s, 
and having prominent aquiline noses. They 
are haughty, indolent, and inveterate opium- 
eaters. The best portion of the province is 
in their hands. In the Punjaub these Raj- 
poots are brave and active, and clever agri- 
culturists, very unlike tlie Rhatore Rajpoots, 
iu the province of Rajpootana. 

The modern divisions arc Judpore, Jay- 
siilmcer, Jaipore, Odcyporc, and Bieanecr. 
The governmental peculiarities of the native 
states into which this great, but not very pro- 
ductive, province Hccrns in all ages to have 
been broken up, resemble those of the feudal 
syafem in Europe. Each district, how’ever 
Binall, was a sort of baronj^ and every towm 
and village acknowdedged a lord, or ihakoor. 
These feudal barons rendered nominal, and 
sometimes real allegiance, to the sovereign, 
or whoever else claimed presumptive autho- 
rity over them. It is supposed tliat the 
proportion of Mohammedans to Hindoos is 
one to eight. The number of the population 
cannot be accurately stated, nor wdthin toler- 
able approximation lo accuracy. Thirty years 
ago good authorities computed it at three 
millions; since then it has been estiiiiatcd 
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considerably less, and some what more, at dif- 
ferent limes, and by dilToient persons. 

'^I'Jie Rajpoot cavalry, in the service of the 
Delhi emperors, w'cre highly prized for their 
faithfulness and courage. No part of India 
w\n 3 torn so much by internecine struggle ns 
Rajpootana, until, in 1818, the whole of the 
chiefs were taken under the ju'otection of the 
British, and bound to submit all their dis- 
putes to the English agents, as W'oll as pay 
all their taxes into the Delhi treasury, for 
which the Ihitisli government w’ould account 
to each. This arrangement became highly 
acceptable to the kings and the people, bnt 
was bitterly haled by the aristocracy, wdiosc 
power iu their .se])arato jajires was thus 
abridged, and who lost all hope of rising to 
the dignity and pow er of jn-inces by success- 
ful raids and ambitious policy. The oj)prcs- 
sions practiseil by the feudal tyrants, great 
and small, of this 2 ^i’i>vinco have been de- 
scribed as **more Kysteniafie, unremitting, 
and brutal than ever before trampled on 
humanity.” 

Ajmrku is the name of a city and district, 
from which the designation is also givcji to 
the whole province. This territory is well 
knowm in England as tlie dominion of 8ein- 
diah. The family of Soimliali are Brahmins, 
but have ahvays inanifestetl great respect for 
the jMohainmcdnn religion. 

The city of Ajmecr j)osscflse3 nothing 
attractive but its Mohammedan remains. It 
possesses “a garden palace,” built by Bhah 
Jclian. The tomb of Kliaja Maijen-ad-Doen 
is also an object of interest. He is a great 
reputed saint of Islam. The mighty Emperor 
Akbar made a pilgrimage to this tomb from 
Agra, tw-o hundred and thirty miles distant, 
on foot. Bcindiah bcstow’ed a canopy of cloth 
of gold for this tomb, and also a superb ]mll. 
Althougb the town of Ajmecr is so small a 
place, there arc more than a thousand persons 
of a sacerdotal, or otherwise sacred character, 
wdio live by charity, so-called, but wdiich may 
be more propcily designated plunder, as it is 
extorted from the visitors to the saint’s tomb. 
It is distant tw’o huiiared and thirty miles 
from Delhi, more than a thousand from Cal- 
cutta, and about two-thirds of that distance 
from Bombay. 

The country of the Bhatties is only inter- 
esting because of its inhalntants, who are sup- 
posed by many to be descended from the 
aborigines of Northern India, as distinguished 
j from the Hindoo race. The w'omen of this 
tribe go unveiled, and have greater liberty 
than is conceded by the Hindoo race or the 
Afifghans. Bhatties inhabit also the border 
provinces of the Punjaub, and arc said to 
have set the example for the superior social 
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influence of woinnii in that province. In 
various hill regions of India tliis jieopic arc 
luuiul. TJu} Bliatties are ]>r(;H]fitory, and 
until latcdy were indomitable ])Iundercr 3 , 
finding shelter in their oxtensiv'c and formerly 
impenetrable jungles when pursued by n 
superior force. 

IhoANirn ifl a rajalik of little importance, 
oecn|)yiiig the centre of the Ajmeer province. 
Tlic capital is alleged to appear niagniiicent 
on apjiroacJjing it, in conscrjneiico of the con- 
(rast its temples, and minarets, and white 
buildings affonlto the gloomy desert of sand 
by whicli it is surrouiuled.* According to 
some travellers^ it is a miniature Palmyra; 
jiccording to (jtlicrs, it is almost as miser- 
:d>le as tlie wilderness that extends to its 
walls. 

TJie JKV[*onK district is only remarkable 
for its bandsomc (•a])ital, whicli is situated in 
latitude of/ north, ami longdtude ITP 37' 
cast. The city from an ancient date was 
ics])e(‘table, and it is still a place of some 
imjiortanee, Pnjah deysingh having encou- 
raged education tliore, and built several ob- 
servatories for (he afl van cement of astrono- 
mical science. At present it is considered one 
of the best built towns in I lindoostan. The 
houses are of stone ; the streets are spacious, 
and of im])OHing length, intx'rsecling each 
other at right angles, like the city of I’liila- 
dclphia, in the United Stales of America, 
The citadel is ]»icliiresque — built upon a steep 
rock, and surrounded for four miles by a 
chain of fortifications, dcyporc is one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Delhi, nearly cqni- 
<listant from Agra, a thoiisaiul from Calcutta, 
and thrcc-fonrtlis of that distance from 
iiombay. 

^riie dominions of IFolkar, although wild, 
ami iuhahited by a predatory jieoplo, possess 
some good towns. The vigilance of tlio Bri- 
tish keeps these regions in awe. During the 
mutiny of the Bengal sepoys in ISfiT, llolkar 
and Scindiah remained faithful, under strong 
tem})tation3 to swerve, in their allegiance to 
the Britisli. Tlicir troops and people, es])e- 
ciiilly the former, were heartily with the 
mutineers, and many joined their hands in 
the struggle which raged in the north-western 
provinces. 

liooNDEE, OuEVPORE, niid IMewap, are in 
«(mio respects interesting regions, and con- 
tain fertile territory. O dcyporc especially 
has lands as rich as any in India. 

There is little in the remaining portions 
of tlie Ajmeer province to require more j^^r- 
ticnlar detail. 

The south -w’cstern frontier provinces con- 
tain cousidorahle vavioty, and a large area of 
* Klphiustone, 


’ surface, with a numerous population, (km- 
^ tigiious territories have been so far minutely 
described as to comju-eliciid the genera) elia- 
racteristies of these provinces. 

Paciiete is remarkable for the good quality 
of its coal, and its general insalubrity. 

CnuTA, or OiioTA NAorojtn (liittle Nag- 
pnre), is an extensive tract, as l)illy as Malwab, 
and covered Avitli jungle. 'Jdiere is a vast 
quantity of decaying vegetable matter con- 
stuntly emitting deleterious gases, causing 
jungle fever and other fatal diseases. The 
country produces iron oi*e, and, the natives 
allege, also diamonds, '^riie aboriginal inhn- 
bitanfs cling to the jungle, and are hated and 
porseented by the Brahmins whenever oppor- 
tunity allows. 

The north-eastern frontier |>rovinces com- 
prise Assam, and several very wild regions. 

Tlie chief province in this jjiroction is 
Assam. It is situated at the north-east 
corner of Bengal, stretching up to the country 
of Tiiihet. 'riie chief portion of the territory 
consists ill the valley of the Braliina]>ootra, 
The average brca<Jth r)f the valley is about 
seventy miles, in Upper Assam, where the 
irioniitainH recede more, the valley is much 
broader. Tlio ]>rovin<je is computed to bo 
til roe hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
about seventy in average breadth. ft is 
divided into throe districts — Uamroop in flic 
I West, Assam projjcr in the centre, and Lodiya 
fit the eastern extremity. 

The rivers of Assam arc juobably more 
nnmerous, and larger than those in any other 
eonntry of similar extent. In llio dryest 
season they eontain sufficient water for pur- 
poses of navigation, '.riie number of rivers, 
exclusive of the Bralimapootra and its two 
great branches, llie Doing and Looiehcl, are 
I sixty. The course of many is very ilevious, 
irrig.ating a large extent of country. A striking 
instance of this is seen in the Dikrung, where 
the direct distance by land is only twenty- 
five miles, while tlie course of the stream is 
over one hundred. 'IMiis river is noted for 
the quantity of gold found in its sands, which 
is also of the purest quality. IMany of the 
Assam rivers wash down particles of auri- 
ferous metal from the great mountains. 

The vegetable jiroductions are nnmerous, 
and such ns might bo expected in a rich allu- 
vial country. Bice, mnstard-soed, wheat, 
barley, millet, pulse, bhuik ]iep])C‘r, ginger, 
turmeric, capsicums, onions, garlic, betel leaf, 
tobacco, opium, sugar-cane, arc all enltivated, 
and yield remnnerative crops. The fruits 
chiefly oaten arc oranges and ]>omegranate8 ; 
the cocoa-nut is highly prized by the inha- 
bitants, but, from the remoteness of their 
country from the sea, this cxciHent fruit is 
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scavce. Cotton is produced, and silk still 
more extensively. On another page was 
noticed the indigenous teas of Assam, and 
the cultivation of the plants under the aus- 
pices of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. 

Hoinestic animals arc not in groat variety. 
Buflaloes arc reared in considerable numbers, 
and employed by the agriculturists. The 
wealth of the community in cattle, sheep, and 
goats, is small. Aquatic birds are surpris- 
ingly numerous, and of excellent flavour. 
The wild duck of Assam is highly prized by 
epicures. 

The religions of the Assamese are Brah- 
miiiisni and Buddhism. So lately as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they 
worshipped a god called Chung, and the 
superstition associated with his serviee was 
exeeediiigly debased. About one -fourth of 
the population obstinately reject the religious 
of Iliiidoostan, and cherish more obscure 
rites. Tlic Mohammedans attempted the 
invasion of the country, under Hhah Johan, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
but were driven back by disease, the diffi- 
culties of the country, and the desultory war- 
fare of the natives. Ever since the Moham- 
medans of India have had a horror of the 
country, and speak of it as haunt e<l by fiends 
and enchanters. 

Tlie Assamese remained a warlike, spirited, 
and united peojde until the conversion of the 
court and the higher orders to Brahminism, 
since which time they have sunk into one of 
the most pusillanimous races of Asia. The 
introduction of caste created internal feuds; 
and the enervating influence of Brahminism 
unmanned the people. 

Assam has suffered much, even since its 
subjection to British authority, by robbers 
from Hindoostan. 

The Assam province of Oamuoop contains 
many traces of great prosperity, and once 
had a numerous population ; it is now in a 
poor condition. 

The island of Majuli, formed by the Brah- 
mapootra, is covered witli temples, and in- 
habited only by persons of supposed sanctity. 

Rungpore is a town situated on the Hiklio 
River; it is the rej)uted capital, hut possesses 
nothing to redeem it from contempt. 

Since the province fell under British au- 
thority, its improvement has been rapid. 

The inhabitants of the Garrow Mountains 
are a strange and ferocious race. . An old 
writer* describes theiti as of great strength 
and daring; a man, he alleges, can carry a 
weight over the mountains one-third heavier 
than a Bengalee can carry on the plains ; and 
* Buchanan. 
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the women can carry a weight in the moun- 
tain country ecpial to what a Bengalee man 
can bear in the valley. According to the 
same authority, the culinary habits of "his 
race are very extraordinary. They will feed 
puppies with as much rice as they can incite 
them to devour, and then tlirow them alive 
on a fire ; when cooked to their taste, they 
remove them, but do not cat tlie animals ; 
ripping them up, they partake of the rice 
which the dog had previously swallowed ! 
Their vindictiveness is unsurpassed. If de- 
prived of the smallest i)ortion of property, 
they will commit murder ; and if they cannot 
resent an injury promptly, they will flee to a 
place of retreat, plant a tree called chatakor, 
which bears a sour fruit, and vow that with 
the juice of this fruit they will one day cat 
the head of their enemy. If the feud is not 
thus settled by the original antagonists, it is 
handed down as an inheritance to their cliil- 
dren. When at last success attends the efforts 
to fulfil the liorrid vow, the victor summons 
his friends to the repast ; the tree is then cut 
down, and the feud terminates. When tlicy 
kill Bengalees, they decapitate them, and 
dance round their bleeding beads. They 
then bury them, and at intervals raise them, 
and renew the dance, finally, they cleanse 
them, and hang up the skulls as trophies. 
These skulls are often filled with food or drink, 
of which they ])artake with their friends. Of 
late years the British police watch too well 
for those raids upon the Bengalees to bo fre- 
quent, but so late as 1815 such practices were 
very common,* and for many years after con- 
tinued to be i)ractised. »St range as it might 
seem to a native of any other nation under 
heaven, human skulls constituted in tlioso 
days the circulating medium, as much as a 
thousand rupees being the equivalent of some. 
To avoid the possibility of Ida cranium be- 
coming currency, the friends of a Garrow 
man burn his body completely to ashes. The 
women are strong, ill -looking, join in the 
councils and raids of the men, work hard, and 
possess a position of importance unknown to 
the women of the pli b 3 . Polytheism is the 
religion of the Garrow hills. The people 
have no temples or idols, hut worship animals 
and vegetables, the tiger and the bamboo 
being the favourites. 

Mumtore, or Cassaye, is remarkable for 
the soft features of it.s inliabitants, as com- 
pared with surrounding tribes. They are of 
the Brahininical religion, and in this re.spect 
are noticeable, as they are the last tribe east- 
ward by which it is embraced, the religion 
of Buddha prevailing thence throughouc the 
I entire hhist. 

I * Siesou. 
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TERUTTORIES ON THE INDO-CHINESE 
PENINSULA. 

The remaining territories included in tlie 
non -regulation provinces of Bengal are be- 
yond the India i)eninsula, on the eastern 
peninsula of Southern Asia. A glance at one 
of Wylde’a excellent maps will show that tliis 
peninsula is bound on the north by the Chi- 
nese empire, on the oast by the Chinese Sea, 
on the west by tlic Hay of Bengal, and on the 
south by the Straits of Malacca and the Gulf 
of Siam. Tlic Indo-Chinese peninsula is 
computed to bo above eighteen hundred miles 
ill length, and of breadth exceedingly various, 
being only sixty miles across where the 
]ieninsula of IMalacca is narrowest, and more 
than eiglit liundred miles in the north. Its 
superficial area is supposed to be nearly six 
hundred thousand square miles. The interior 
is so little known, that description of it is 
impossible. “ Its distinguishing aspect aj?- 
])ears to be determined by chains of moun- 
tains running uniformly in the direction of 
tlio meridian, inclosing distinct valleys no less 
uniform, each valley assuming a fan-like 
slunie at tlio maritime extremity, and each 
the bed of a grand river-system. The three 
principal streams — the Irrawaddy 'westward, 
tlie ]Meiiiam central, and the Cambodia east- 
ward — descend from the highlands of Thibet, 
pour down immense volumes of water, and 
rank \vith the largest rivers of Asia. The 
first flows through the Birman empire to the 
Bay of Bengal, at the Gulf of IMartahan ; the 
Bceoiul waters Siam, and enters the gulf of 
that name ; and the third, wdiich lias the 
largest course, passes through the em]>ire of 
Annam to the Chiiu’se Sea. Few region.s 
exhibit such an amount of vegetable luxuri- 
ance, vast tracts being densely chRhed with 
under wood and timber- trees, comprising teak, 
tlie iron-tree, true ebony, the eagle-Avood, the 
white sandal -wood, betel -palms, and a great 
variety of aromatic and medicinal plants. 
The mineral w’calth of the country is also 
very considerable, gold, silver, copper, and 
iron occurring in the mountains, with many 
precious gems — rubies, sapphires, and ame- 
thysts. Most of the largo quadrujieds of 
India arc found among the native animals.” * 

Irrespective of tlie British possessions, 
'which Cover a vast area, the followdiig arc 
its great divisions : — 

Population. Capitals and Chief Towns. 

nirmaii Euipiro 8,000,000 . . Ava, Uangoon, Foyru. 

Klni?tlom of Siam .... 2,700,000 . . llankok. 

Empire of Annara .... 10,000,000 . . lluo, Saljron.C.imboiU.'i. 
Country of the Laos . . . Unknown 
Malaya 300,000 

The Birmese empire comprises the north- 
west, about one-tiftli of the whole peninsula. 

* The Ruv. Thomas ^Milner. 
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The kingdom of Siam slretchcs round tlio 
head of the gulf which bears its name, and 
readies a considerable dislance inland, witli 
the upper portion of the Malacca peninsula. 
The empire of Annam lies along the eastern 
coast, and is divided into several regions, the 
])riiiciplc of which are called Tonquin, Cochin 
CRiina, and Cambodia, lying in that order 
from north to south, ilie country of the 
Laos is a mountainous realm in the interior. 
Malaya is the southern portion of the Ma- 
lacca peninsula. The British possessions are 
on the w’estern sliorcs of the peninsula, wa.shed 
by the waves of the Bay of Bengal, and coni- 
])risc the ]u*ovincc8 of Arracan, Pegu, and 
Tcncsserim, stretching along the whole west 
coast, from the confines of Chittagong to tlie 
isthmus of Krow. 

Auuaoan is one of the non -regulation pro- 
vinces of the Bengal government, situated on 
the western coast of the tudo-ChinciJC peninsula. 
It stretches away from the boundaries of the 
Bengal regulation province of Chittagong to 
the limits of Pegu. The country is an undu- 
lated plain, gently slojuiig iqiwards from the 
sea to a range of mountains, by 'whicli it is 
bounded to the cast along its whole extent. 
This ])lain is nowhere more than a hundred 
miles in breadth ; and towards Pegu, the 
mountains gradually inclining to the sea, it 
is not more tlian ten miles in width. Arra- 
cau is, ill fact, a continuation of the great 
Chittagong ])lain from the banks of the river 
Nauf. The whole comitry is well watered, 
and the great Arracan Hivor forms a medium 
of great im])ortancc in conimercial inter- 
course Avith Cliittagoug and Bengal. It is in 
that direction the chief connnorcial connection 
is maintained. tSouthward to Pegu there are 
few exports, although a considerable import 
of teak-timber, which is generally paid for in 
money. C)f late years this lias fallen off, the 
tinihcr of their own well -clad mountains being 
brought into use by the Arracanose. To 
Chittagong and Calcutta the exports are 
valuable, consisting of elephants, elephants’ 
teeth, cattle, goats, minerals, and many other 
coinmodilic.s, to be noticed more fitly in a 
cliajiter upon the commerce of India. The 
province is exceedingly fertile, and Avas ex- 
tremely rich jirevious to the depredations 
committed by the Birmese, whose conquests 
Averc attended by the utter impoA^cri-shment 
of the Avhole region. Since its annexation by 
the British it has again assumed a jirosperous 
aspect, and is noAV rapidly rising to its ancient 
condition of Avcalth. 

There are many islands scattered along the 
coast, and it is a peculiarity of them that each 
appears shaped like some animal. The larger 
islands are densely inhabited, and import rice 

R 
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from Bengal in large quantities. The cotn- 
inorcc of the region, and osj)ec;ialIy of the 
great Arracan River, is greatly impeded by 
exposure to the south-west monsoon. The 
inhabitants arc very export in boat naviga- 
tion, but are indi.s])03cd to build or use large 
V(?ssels, su<di as the increasing commerce of 
tlieir coasts requires. Their love of aquatic 
pursuits, <'ind of maritime life, is extreme — 
much more so than is the case with their 
northern neighbours of Chittagong, but scarcely 
30 much so as ^\^th their southern rivals 
of Pegu. Tliey are a well -formed, hardy race, 
tenaeious of purjiose, robust in mind as well 
as body, and cherisli an extraordinaiy aiiti- 
pafby to the Binnese, whereas to the Jh'itisih 
they are partial. Hindoos, of l)oth the Brah- 
minieal ami Mohaniinedan religions, have 
settled in great numbers along the sea-board. 
The Arracancse themselves arc llnddhists. 
To Europeans tlio peojde of this region arc 
better known by the name of Mhugs. Their 
fierce resentments against the Hirmese, their 
raids into tlio Chittagong district, and the 
troubles with Biriiiah in which they involved 
ns, created in the earlier part of this cen- 
tury an unwarrantable prejudice against them, 
which has not entirely worn away. Tlieir 
language is purer than that of Birmuh, and 
its roots arc monosyllahio, like the spoken 
language of China. Schools arc common, 
sm.'li as in the chapter on religion and litera- 
ture. were described as abounding in the 
Pegu and Tenc-ssorim provinces. The exer- 
tions of the European missionary societies 
along the Arracan valley have been great 
and suocossfiil. It is not so difli<nilt to gain 
access to females for purposes of instruction 
as in the Indian peninsula, and female chil- 
dren are allowed to go to the mission schools. 
Considering its geographical Bituation, cli- 
mate, capacity for commerce of its great navi- 
gable river, natural productions, the energy 
of the inliabilant.s, and their willingnes.s to 
receive instruction, it may he with reason 
predicted that the ]U’ovjnce will become one 
of the most valuable countries in our Indian 
empire. 

The town of Arracan, called by the natives 
Rakkong, is situated on the hanks of the river 
Arracan, some considerable distance from its 
mouth, in latitude 2IF 4ty north, and longi- 
tude 03° 5' east. The Birmans made a boat 
expedition up the river in 17^3, and easily 
captured it, plundering private and public 
property. Among other booty, t|iey bore 
away a great brazen ' imago of “Gaudina” 
(the Gotarna Buddha of the Hindoos). This 
image was supposed to be an exact likeness 
of the great founder of their religion. There 
were also five colossal images of demons in 
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bras.s, which surrounded that of Gaudma. 
Saint and demons were alike carried captive 
by the Birmans, and brought to tlieir capital 
with wild demonstrations of joy and triumph. 
Previously Buddhists from every land wore 
accustomed to repair to Arracan to do honour 
to those brazen images. A piece of cannon 
of enormous size, consisting of iron bars beaten 
into form, was also taken off by the Birmans. 

Peoci is another non -regulation province of 
the Bengal government on the same coast, 
stretching from the boundaries of Arracan on 
the north, to those of Siam on the south. 
'!rhc aborigines call themselves Mon : by tin' 
Birmese and Ohine.se they arc called Talleing. 
The name I*egu is a corruption of Ilagoo, th(‘ 
common name given by the pcojde to their 
old capital. Korth-east of Pegu the Birman 
territory ranges partly parallel, and partly at 
right angles, with the soa. To the east is the 
territory of Siam, and also to the south, 'idie 
best parts of the province lie along the shores 
of the months of two great rivers — the Irra- 
waddy ami Thanlayn. 

Agriculture being in its infancy, much laml 
is unreclaimed wliich is admirably adapted to 
the products of the climate. Denso thicket.'’ 
skirt the hanks of the rivers, Avhich abotunl 
with game, and beautiful peafowl especially. 
Tigers also prowl there, similar in .species to 
the oedebrated tiger of Bengal, h'xccpt where 
thickets are allowed to grow close by tlio 
marshy land of the rivers, the country is 
clear for a hundred miles inland from the 
sea, and is exceedingly prolific in rice, sugar- 
cane, and various other products necessary 
to the people, or profitable for commerce, 
liike Arracan, it is a province in which 
horses arc very scarce, and elephaiits abound. 
These descend in troops from the higher 
land, trampling down the rice and canc-fields, 
inflicting vast mischief, independent of what 
they devour. The inhabitants, however, 
prize the elephant exceedingly, and even 
regard it \vith Ruperstitious veneration. The 
agriculture and ooinmercc of Pegu have im- 
proved much since it fell into the possession 
of the English. 

The people were once famous in the East, 
having conquered the greater portion of the 
peninsula from the confines of Thibet to their 
own proper boundaries. Unfortunately for 
themselves, they courted the alliance of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French by turns, ex- 
citing thereby the jealousy of the more pow^er- 
fnl rival of those European powers — England. 
The consequence was, that the Birmese, en- 
couraged and aided by the British, revolted 
against their Peguaii masters, and subjected 
Dicm ill turn. The country being everywdiero 
intersected ]»y rivers, the English found it 
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siilisGrjncntly a visoi’ul Laso of operations 
against tlio Hirman cnipirc*. 

The n?ligiou is Riiddhirtt, and, like all other 
Ihiddliiat com]uniiiti(?s, tlio people profess to 
bo ntlieistical inatoriali.sts, and Avorship Go- 
tama, or, as they call him, Gandina, liimself. 
They allow to woman far more hnj^ortanco 
in the social scale tha?i the Hindoos and Mo- 
haininedaiis of the neighbouring })cninsnhi, or 
than their eastern co-roligionists, the Ohinose, 
but not more so than the Rinnans. The editor 
of fin Indian journal says of them — Perha]>s 
tlieir most rcinarkalde ilopartnre from oriental 
customs is the social ]>osition in whicdi they 
bavc placed their women. Although gene- 
rally witliout even the education afforded Iw 
the /tioniKja, or village schools, the mothers 
find wives of tliosc countries oecujiy a promi- 
nent position in society, and fake a share in 
Jic daily Imsinoss of life rarely to be mot 
witli eastward of the Ca]) 0 .’' ''.riie same writer 
does them justice when he describes their 
geiKU-al character in those terms; — “In their 
manners and gencriil liahits the Pegnans and 
'IVlains of tlie '.rcnesseriin and neighbouring 
]»rovijieeH arc decidedly sujteviov to the Hin- 
doo, though i».‘rha])s less industriously dis- 
posed. In all that relates to education, in 
tlieir freedom from the. ban of caste and the 
shivery of hnncful superstition, in the supe- 
riority of their social system, tlie.se ]'»eople 
form a remarkable execptioii to tlie state of 
ilehasomcnt in which most of the Asiatic 
nations arc plunged.” 

'J’lic Peguans appear to liavo been civilised 
at an earlier period and in a higher degree than 
any nation of tlie riulo-fyhiuosc peninsnla. 
At nil events, as compared with the Rinnans, 
their advancement in the arts of life and in 
civilisation of feeling, as well as circumstance, 
was much earlier, and more complete. They 
seem, like the ]\Ihugs of Arracan, to have 
been always jiartial to navigation. The im- 
mon.se river-surface of their country, ns well 
a.s the extended sea -hoard, conduce to this. 
A recent historian says of them what ap- 
])car8 to have hoon true ever since they were 
knowm to ICnropoana ; — “ A Rirman or Peguan 
will nev'er journey by land so long a.s he can 
go by water ; aiul so addicted are they from 
their earliest infancy to boat travelling, that 
the canoe enters into almost all their arrange- 
ments. Their cattle are fed out of canoes; 
tlieir children sleep in them ; their vessels of 
domestic use arc canoe -sliapcd ; they travel 
by land in canoe-shaped carriages; and it 
may be almost saiil that their curliest and 
their latest moments are passed in canoes.” 
The admirable teak timber, ])roduced in such 
great abundance in the province, enables the 
people to make more progress in shipbuilding 


tlian other nation.s on that or the neighbouring 
peninsula. The Arabs of Muscat, who were 
a iiiaritinie ])C02)lc in their proS])erily and 
jiowei*, repaired to the coasts of Pegu to build 
their ships of war, some of which were of 
considerable size. The commerce now carried 
on between Bengal and Pegu in teak for ship- 
buililing is very considerable. Like the neigli- 
boiiring division of Arracan, Pegu is wonder- 
fully jiroduetive, and jiromises to be one of the 
moat valuable territories under the Britisli 
Indian government. While under the domi- 
nion of Binnah, no brick buildings were 
allowed to be reai*ed, exee|)t for the use of the 
giivernmeiit, or for the Avorship of Buddha. 
The effort.s of Christian missionaries, espe- 
cially from the United States of America, for 
the i>ro})agation of the gospel and the educa- 
tion of the jieople, especially the rising female 
generation, have boon crowned vyjth success.* 
The hingnage of Pegu is called Mon ; it is a 
very ancient language. The Birrnese and 
Siamese deny that it lias any affinity to 
theirs. Its roots arc monosylhihic. The Jlritish 
have found northern I'egu a more healthy 
climate than any otlier part of that jiciiinsulii. 
During our conllicts with Binnah, troops tlmt 
had sickened in tlie neighbourhood of Ban- 
goon ra]>idly recovered their health wlicn 
stationed at Promo, and on other jiortions of 
tlie Peguan coast. 

Pegu is tlio modern capital ; Proine is 
alleged to have been the ancient mctroi)oliB. 
The town of Pegu is situated in latitude 
17^ It/ liortli, anil longitude 12' east. 
Jt is less than a hundred miles above Ban- 
goon, Avhicli was until lately the commer- 
cial capital of Binnah. It* Avas at a former 
period a place of considerable extent. About 
a century ago the Birmans sacked it, razing 
every dwelling-house, and carrying aAvay 
captive its whole population. The public 
buildings Averc all destroyed, except the 
temples, Avhich the conquerors rcsjiectcd. 
They did not, hoAvevor, kec}) them in repair, 
and the buildings gradually fell to ruins. The 
pyramid of Bhoemadoo Avas an exception to 
this. The measurement of this pile is one hun- 
dred and sixty -two feet at each side of the 
base. “ Tlie great breadth diminishes abruptly 
ill the shnjie of n Bpoaking-trumpet. The 
elcA^atiun of tlie building is three hundred 
and sixty -one feet. On the top is an iron 
tcc, or umbrella, fifty-six feet in circum- 
ference, wliich is gilt. The conqueror in- 
tended to gild the Avhole building, but tlij 
not execute his purpose. On the north side 
of the building are three large bells of good 
AA'orkmansliip, suspended near the ground, to 
announco to tlio s^iirit of CJaudma the approach 
See ChiiDlcr on llcligion, Literature, &c. 
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of a suppliant, who places his offering, con- 
Bisting of boiled rice, a i>late of sweetmeats, 
or a cocoa-nut fried in oil, on a bench near 
the foot of the temple. After it is offered, 
the devotee seems indifferent what becomes 
of it, and it is often devoured before his face 
by crows or dogs, which he never attempts to 
disturb. Xiunbcrlcss images of Gaudma lie 
scattered about.”* The way in winch the 
vast number of scattered images is accounted 
for by the writer from whom the foregoing 
account is taken is very singular, and pro- 
bably unparalleled in the East or anywhere 
else. It is substantially as follows : — A de- 
votee purchases an idol ; he then procures its 
consecration by the monks, and leaves it in 
one of the monasteries at hand, or places it on 
the open ground, whore he leaves it, as re- 
gardless of what may happen to it as another 
worshipper is of the viands wliicli ho places 
there. Tliesc images are sometimes valuable, 
composed of marble wliicli takes a fine polish; 
sometimes of bone or ivory, and of silver, but 
never of gold. The Tiionks affirm that the 
building was begun two tliousand three hun- 
dred years ago; that it required many gene- 
rations to complete it, and was a task handed 
down Ly successive monarclis to those who 
iuherite<l their power. There is hut little to 
interest the traveller or tlie politician at the 
city of Pegu, except its religious remains. 

Tenesseki.m is the last of the non-regula- 
tion provinces of the Bengal government upon 
this coast. It lies along the sea-shore, between 
the southern extremity of Pegu and the 
isthmus of Krow. It is, tliereforc, hounded 
by Pegu, the sea, and the country of Siam. 
There arc not many respects in which it 
differs from Pegu, either in the character of 
its people or productions. The climate is 
warmer, and move moist, although the rivcv- 


surfacc is not so great as it is in Pegn or 
Arfacan. The country about Martaban is so 
similar to that of Pegu, as to conic under the 
descriptions applicable to it. Tiic resources 
of the narrow strip of country which continues 
the British possessions from Pegu to the 
isthmus of Krow arc various, and capable of 
great development. The people possess some 
of the Siamese characteristics, and the lan- 
guage also. Schools and ministerial instruc- 
tion arc ju-ovided extensively by the Ame- 
rican board of missions; and the labours of 
those devout and zealous men, especially in 
the education of female youth, have been at- 
tended with triuuiphaiit success.* ‘‘ The 
animals of tlic Tcnesscrim province differ in 
few particulars from those of Hindoostan 
proper. Elephants, tigers, bears, and pan- 
thers abound, while species of the rhinoceros, 
the hare, the rabbit, the porcupine, are also to 
he met with in considerable numbers. The 
most interesting and valuable of all the ani- 
mals of this region is a hardy and swift-footed 
pony, highly esteemed througliout all parts of 
India, especially for mountain journcy.s, where, 
from their being so sure-footed, they are in- 
valuable. The sheep and goat are rarely met 
with here, but buffaloes, oxen, and several 
varieties of the deer are })leMtifiil.” 

The non -rognlatiou provinces of the Bengal 
government have received in tliis chapter 
as full a notice as our space will allow, it 
would require a book of larger extent tlian 
this History to give so minute a descrijition 
of these line regions as might be desirable 
and useful. The detail here given is, how- 
ever, snlliciejitly minute to unfold to the 
reader the great resources of the noble lamls 
coinprchemled within tlic regulation and non- 
regulation provinces of Bengal and the Agra 
governments. 




CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL DESCRIFHON OE THE DECCAN— PEES IDENCY OF MADRAS— COLLECTORATES 

AND CITIKS. 


Before entering into any particular de.«crip- 
tion of Madras, it is necessary to notice one 
of the great natural divisions of India, called 
the Deccan. A portion of it only belongs to 
Madras ; a much larger section of it to Bom- 
bay ; a very small amount of its territory in 
tlie province of Orissa, as already shown, is 
comprised in Bengal. The largest area of 
the Deccan is under the control of native 
princes. By here noticing it as a natural 
* Symc!*. 


division of India, facilities will ho afforded in 
describing the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. 

The country south of the Viiidaya !Monn- 
taius receives the designation of “the Dec- 
can.” A i)ortion of this great division of 
tlie peninsula is called Southern India, which 
comprises the whole country south of the 
Kistna River. Tlic late editor of the Ceylon 

* See ChajitiT on Rcli^iorifl, Literature, &c. 

t For I’L'lalivc geogrnpliical situation sec pp. 6, 6. 
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Examuier thus cliaractcriscs the Dcccan : — 

The tlistingiiishinj? feature of the Deccan 
consists of the lofty ranges of mountains 
Avliich skirt it on every side ; they are named 
tlie Northern, Southern, Eastern, and West- 
ern (.Hiauts. The latter skirt, the shores of 
the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, at 
distances varying from one hundred to ten 
iiiilos, those on the eastern coast being the 
most remote. Their altitude varies from 
eight thousand feet downwards. On the 
Bouthorn extremity of the Western Ghauts 
arc the Nilghcrry Mountains, stretching east- 
ward, and famed throughout Southern India 
for tlieir fine climate and fertile tracts of 
table -land. On this range have been estab- 
lis]ic<l the sanitary stations of Ootacamnnd 
and Dimhutty, where Europeans enjoy the 
bracing temperature of nlj>ine lands within a 
few days’ journey of Madras. At the northern 
extremity of the western range, immediately 
opposite Bombay, are the Mahabalipoora 
IMountains, rising to a height of live thousand 
and thirty-six feet, on which the sanitorium 
of IMahabelcshwar has been establisbed for 
the benefit of that presidency. The Ally- 
gherry Moiintaina arc aji offshoot of the 
Southern Ghauts. In that portion of tlm 
Deccan known as Southern India are several 
independent states. The King of Travancorc 
and the llajah of Cochin are both allies of 
the Ilonouraldo East India Company, and 
offer every facility for the prosecution of 
commercial cnterpri.se in their territories. The 
Deccan proper comprises all that portion of 
the i)oninsida which lies between the valley 
of the Ncrbuddali on the north, and the deep 
pass known as the Gap of Coimbatore, run- 
ning from east to west at about 11^ north 
latitude.'* 

A considcrsible portion of the Deccan proper 
is under tho control of native chiefs or rajahs, 
j)rotccted by the company. 

The Britisli possessions in the Dcccan, i 
united to all the presidencies, do not com- 
prise at the utmost more than forty -five thou- 
sand square miles. 

The table -land, which comprises the whole 
natural division of the Deccan, is fertile. 
The mountains are generally bare and barren, 

‘‘ except where their spurs form broken 
valleys, which are covered with extensive 
forests.” 

The people who inhabit the whole region 
bearing the general name of ‘'the Deccan” 
are chiefly Hindoos, especially those who in- 
habit the provinces formerly under the Mah- 
vatta chiefs. There is a considerable Moham- 
medan population, especially in tho nizam’s 
country ; but those of them who are culti- 
vators of tho soil Imve assumed the manners 


and customs of the Hindoos, so as .scarcely to 
be distinguished from them. 

The principal modern sub-divisions of tlio 
Deccan proper are the following : — 

Guniiwana. Becdcr. 

Orissa. Hyderabad. 

The Northern Circars. Aiiruugabad. 

Canduish. Bejapore. 

Burar. 

Tlie province of Gijxdwana extends from 
the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth degree of 
north latitude. On the north it is bounded- 
by Allahabad and Baliar; on the south, by 
Bcrar, Hyderabad, and Orissa ; on the cast it 
has Bahar and Orissa; and to the west, 
Allahabad, Malwah, Caudeish, Bcrar, and 
Hyderabad. It is about four hundred miles 
in length, and less than three hundred in 
bveadtli. This is the measurement of Giin- 
dwaiia in its most extensive sigmfication, hnt 
Gundwana proper is of much smaller extent. 
Much of the country is wild, and covered 
with jungle, ruled by petty chiefs, who 
render imperfect allegiance either to tho 
superior jwinces or the Ea.st India Company, 
to whom many of them pay a nominal tribute. 
The region is ill-watered, none of the few 
rivers that flow through it being navigable 
within its limits. Its mountains contain the 
sources of the Nerbuddah and the Sone. 
Some portions of these liill regions are 'wil- 
derness, and the inhabitants sunk in tho 
lowest degrees of degradation. No one seems 
to have thought of them as objects of commi- 
seration or interest in any way except the 
missionaries, some of whom, from the Church 
Missionary Society, have gone amongst them, 
and called tho attention of government to 
their debased condition. Those portions of 
the province which are at all fertile, or where 
any form of civilisation lias prevailed, have 
been the scenes for many ages of the most 
sanguinary conflicts, their history being made 
up of intrigues of chief against chief, despe- 
rate raids from one principality to another, 
social oppression, and filthy and abominable 
idolatry. Hardly a page of human history 
could bo darker than that upon which should 
bo recorded the story of these principalities. 

The province of Orissa extends from the 
eighteenth to tho twenty-third degree of 
north latitude. To thp north it is bounded 
by Bengal; to the south, by the river God- 
avery ; on the east it has the Bay of Bengal ; 
and on the west, the province of Gundwana, 
Its extent is about four hundred miles, froiri 
north-east to south -"west, by seventy, the 
average breadth. About half tlie province is 
now British territory, and attached to Bengal, 
as shown in a previous chapter ; the other por- 
tion is possessed by tributary zemindars. The 
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Britiali division lies aloii^the Bay of Bengal; 
it is fertile and low, Init thinly peopled, and 
eelchrated for the tcuipl(3 of Juggernaut, of 
which an account was j^dven when treating of 
Bengal. The native division is a territory of 
liill, rock, forest, and jungle— a wild region, but 
yields nioi’e grain than its scanty population 
cHmsumes, which is borne down to Jiengal. 

TJie NoiiTiiKiiN CiucAus extend along the 
Bay of Bengal from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth degree of north latitude. They have a 
coastdino of four hundred and seventy miles, 
from Mootapilly, their northern extremity, to 
Malwal, on the borders of the Chilka Lake. 
TJiey are separated from Hyderabad by low 
detached hills, which extend to the Godavery ; 
and, north of that stream, from Gundwana, by 
a range of higher hills. From hence tlie 
chain of hills curves to the eastward, and, 
with the Chilka Jjakc, forms a harrier of fifty 
miles to the north, except a tongue of land 
between that lake and the sea. Towards tlie 
south, the small river Gundogama, which 
empties itself at jMoofapilly, separates the 
Oircars from Oragolo and tlie Carnatic, below 
the ghauts." The climate of this region is 
intolerably hot. At the mouth of the Kistna 
River the glass rises to ll0% remaining for six 
or eight days at that elevation ; aiul it is re- 
lated tliat the heat has been at 112^ two 
hours after sunset. Neither ^Yood nor glass 
hears this heat — the one war))s, and the other 
Hies or cracks. The higlier parts of the 
country are infested by pestilential vapours, | 
and 110 Knropeaii can resist tlicm w ithout the I 
imminent risk of “ the hill fever," which also 
carries off great numbers of the natives. The 
Ci rears are very productive of grain, and 
were formerly the granaries of tlie Carnatic. 
Bay-salt and tobacco, both of au])erior quality, 
are exported largely. The forests produce 
excellent teak-trccs, rivalling those of Pegu. 
A considerable commerce is carried on with 
the city of Madras and w'ith the island of 
Ceylon. The population are cliiefly Hindoos, 
but there ia a sprinkling of IMohummedaiis 
among them. Vizagapatam is a district of 
the Circars, and ia clasaed for governmental 
purposes as one of the non-regulation pro- 
vinces of the Madras presidency. Masuli- 
j>atam, one of the regulation provinces of 
Madras, is included in the Circars; also 
Guntore* 

Gakidexsh is a province of the Deccan at- 
tached to the Bombay government. It is one 
of the original Mahratta provinces, -a large 
portion of it having been, with the adjoining 
province of Mahvah, divided between Holkar, 
Scindiah, and the Peishwa. The whole coun- 
try is excessively wild, and inhabited by an 
insubordinate people: it is one of the least 


prosperous districts of India under regular 
goverimioiit. 

Bkrah is a province of the Deccan between 
the nineteenth and twenty -first degree of 
iiortli latitude, boiiiidod oil the north by Can- 
doish and Mid wall, on the south by Aui ung- 
al)ad and Bceder, on the cast by Gundwana, 
iuul on the w’ost by Caiidcish and Aurung- 
ahad. Tdic soil is that called the black cotton 
.soil, and is here, as elsewhere, very proli- 
fi(*. Corn, peas, beans, vetches, flax, &c., arc 
grown ill .‘ibundiiiiec. The Nagporc wheat 
used to ho considered the best in India. 
Under the government of tlie iiizaiii," the 
country was much o])[)rcsscd and impover- 
ished, ami its population remained far beneath 
what it was calculated to support. The whole 
region suffered from the most ai> palling fa- 
mines, partly from natural causes, but ciiieliy 
through misgoveriiment. 

Beedkii is a province of the Dcccan, well 
known as a portion of the iiizam’s dominions, 
wliich shared the general fate of misgovern- 
ment. 

The ])rovineo of II vdeiiaijad is sitnaled 
hetweeu the tenth and the nineteenth degrt.es 
of north latitude : it inoasiires two hundred 
and eighty miles by one hundred and ten. It 
is a ])roductive country, wtII watered, and 
yielding fine wheat. Its rivers are ml 
navignhle, and this eircumslanec ehee.ks the 
production of many conimoditics suitable for 
export. The of influence are cliiefly 

IMoliaiiimedans. d'ho (ja]>ital is dcvoiil ol‘ 
interest, although relatively a place of some 
import aiico. 

ArucNOAiJAn is a proviiiC(3 lying hetw ecu the 
eighteenth and twenty-first ilegrees of north 
latitude, hounded on the north by Gujerat, 
Caiideish, and Berar ; on the south by Bejapoi e 
and Bceiler; on the cast by Berar and J lytlor- 
abad; and on the west liy the Indian Ocean. 
Tdiis province is also known by tlie name of 
Ahnieilnnggur, and ift one of the regulation 
provinces of the Bombay iiresidency, within 
which the Bombay capital is situated. it 
will be more particularly noticed under the 
head of that presidency 

Bejai'Ouk lies to the south of the pro- 
vince previously named. There is notliing 
to distinguish it from other provinces of the 
Deccan that requires a general description in 
this place. Hattara, now a non -regulation 
province of the Bombay presidency, lies 
within this province. The deposition of the 
Rajah of Sattara made much noise in Eng- 
land, in consequence of tlic eloquent advocacy 
of his interests by George Thompson, Esq. 

The forenamed territories belong to tlie 
Deccan juoper. The other portions of the 
country to which the general name is aiiplicd 
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flic comprehoiulecl in the natural division 
which many geogra})hGrs adopt — Southern 
India, or India south of the Kistna lliver. 
The purposes for whicli a general view of the 
Deccan was introduced being answered, it 
is nnnoccssary to give a description of the 
provinces lying in this portion of the peiiin- 
snla, except under their proper presidential 
a rran genie nt. 

TIic presidency of ^Madras comprehends a 
largo portion of Southern India, It is under 
the jurisdiction of the governor and council 
of iVladras. It extends along the east coast to 
the confines of llongal, and along tlie aoutli- 
west coast to tlie limits of Bombay. 

'I'he following lists will show the military 
stations occupied by the Madras army, the 
colloctorates into which, for purposes of go- 
vcrnniciit and revenue, it is divided, and the 
zillahs (local divisions) : — 

MtLlTAHV: STATIONS. I 


A root. 

An ICO. 
liciliuy. 

Baiiyulore. 

[k'rliaii’.porc. 

(’anuanorc. 

Cicaoolc. 

CiulJapah. 

Diadi.^ul. 

Kllorc". 

I’Vcnch Rock:<, or Ytdlore, 
llnn^liurr. 

.faiihiab. 

oi* Fort St. Goorge. 
AJoulniu)’!! (hiriuah). 

Alan g-'il ore. 

Masuliiiatain. 

Afuddakayray. 


NHg])oio, Of Xuniptee. 

Noagaiuii. 

Ootacaiiiiuid. 

I’alavereni. 

Pallaincottali. 

Paulgautchcrry. 

PooiiHinaJtc. 

(Juiloji. 

Uiistjell Koonda, 
SaiimlcoUah. 

St. 'fhouias’s Muunt. 

Secunderabad. 

Trichiiirt{)oIy. 

Vizagapalaiij. 

Vizttuai^raui. 

Vellore. 

AVallajabad. 


COLLECTOIIATiCS.* 


ibdlary, C., S.C. 
Cnddapah, C., S.C, 
Cliinglepui, (3, 
(Coimbatore, C,, S.(3. 
Canarii, C., 2 S.CJa. 
(iangaiu, C., S.C. 
(luntore, 0. 

.Madras, 4 Cs. 
Atadura, C., S.C. 


Alalabar, C., S.C. 
Miiiiuliputuiu, (3. 
Ndlorc and ) 

Ongole, S 
Rajah inuudry, C. 
Salem, C3., S.(3. 
Tanjoi'c, (3., S.C. 
Tinuivelly, C., S.C. 
'IVic binopoly, C. 
Vizagapatam, C., S.C. 


ZILLAHS. 


NOKTU DIVISION. 

(3ic{M;olc, J., 11. 
Nellcre, J., R. 
llajabm undry, J., R. 

CENTllE DIVISION. 
Ballary, J., 11. 
Chingleput, 2 Ja., 11, 
Chittore, J,, R, 
Cuddapab, 2 Js., R. 


WEST DIVISION. 
(3aliont, 2 Ja., R. 
Canara. 

Alangalore, 3 Js., 11. 

SOUTH DIVISION. 

CumbacoruiD, J., R, 
Atadura, 2 Js., R. 
Salem, 3 Js., R. 


* C. denotes collector; D.C. dcputy.collector ; S.C. 
•ub collector; J. judge; R. recorder. 


The territories of Madras, regarded gcnc- 
rallyg are a rich and valuable department of 
the British dominions ; hut the provinces 
comprised in this division are not so prolitic 
as those of the Gauge tic valley'. It is a 
region which severely tries European consti- 
tutions, at some periods of the year especially. 
A gentleman, well acquainted with all tlie 
pre.sidericies, thus describes its climate : — 
The Mailras seasons and temperature differ 
from those of the other presidencies. January 
and February arc the coldest months of the 
year: the tlienn<mieter ranges between Tij'^ 
ami 76®. Bain falls in gliglit showers cou- 
timuilly, leaving a deposit of fractions of an 
inch. From Alarch to June the range is 
hetwceii and 87°. In July the rains 
comiiieiicc, and the thormoineter then falls to 
81^ It retains that position, with very little 
deviation, through August, and .abont four 
inches of rain fall. In Seiitembei* the ther- 
mometer falls to 8J^, and the rain inercasc.s. 
In October the clomls begin to assnine a more 
dense ajipearance tluin heretofore; tlie tJier- 
mometor declines to an average of 8P, nnd 
the rainy season fairly commciiecs, just as it 
has terminated at the other jiresidoncies. 
During November iJie rains iaJl very heavily, 
not less than fourteen inches being deposited. 
The therinometcr falls to 7u"' in December, 
ami the rains abate. Of course every sehenie 
that human ingenuity can devise to mitigate 
the discomfort of lieat is resorted to. Tlie 
punkah is continually kept swinging over tlie 
head of (he European; the window -blinds of 
the houses arc closed to cxeludo as inucli 
light as may he consistent with convcnieiiee; 
matting of fragrant grass is placed at doors 
and windows, and continually watered ; and 
every possible aitciilion is paid by the pru- 
dent to clothing and to diet. From November 
to March woollen clothes may he worn with 
advantage: during the rest of the year every- 
body is clad ill white cotton. No one ven- 
tui'cs into the sun without parasols of a broad 
and shady form, or in palankeens roofed with 
tuskas. Nevertheless, the Enrojieau constitu- 
tion is exposed to the attacks of many diseases. 
Fevers, dysenteiy, affections of the liver, 
cholera morbus, and rhoumatisiTi, are com- 
mon; and there are numerous minor dis- 
orders, the effect of climate acting upon a 
slight or an excessively robust system, whidi 
few can escape. These latter consist of a 
troublesome cutaneous eiiiption, called prickly 
heat, boils, and ulcers. Boils grow to a large 
size, are excessively painful and disturbing, 
and the lancet is often necessary to the relief 
of the patient. Constipation is also a common 
complaint, needing exercise and stimulating 
medicines.’' 
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A very large region of the Madras territory 
is called the Oarxatic, containing the districts 
of Ncllore and Ougode, North Arcot, South 
A rcut, Chinglepnt , Tanjore, Tri(diinopoly, 
J)indignl and Madura, and Tinnivelly. The 
Carnatic was an ancient Hindoo geogra- 
j)hical division, which comprised the high 
table-land of Sonthoru India situated above 
the Ghauts. By degrees the name became 
applied to the lower country extending to the 
sea -coast, and Tiltimately became ooniined to 
the country below the Ghauts, known now as 
the Carnatic and Oanara. In remote pcrhxls 
of the history of India, the greater part of the 
south of India was comprohended in a ])ower- 
fnl emp)iro hearing the name of the “Kamata.*’ 
The common Cauara, or Kamataca, character 
and language arc used by the people in all 
that region from Coimbatore north to Jialky 
near Becdcr, and between the eastern and 
western Ghauts across the peninsula. The 
Zelinga Mahratta and Kamataca (or Cama- 
taca) are all used in the neighbourhood of 
Bccder. 

The province of Canaka is a collectorate 
under the modern arrangements of the Madras 
government. It extends from the twelfth to 
tlie fifteenth degree of north latitude, and is i 
bounded to the nortli by Goa and the district 
of Gnnduck, in Bejapore, on the south by the 
Malabar, on the south-east by Mysore and 
Balagbaut, and on the west by the sea. This 
region is not known to the natives by the 
name wo give it, nor did it at any past period 
in Indian history obtain that name. Gcogra- 
])hicallv, it is tlivided into north and south. 
Tlie Western Ghauts ap])roach tlie sea in 
several places, and in others rocky promi- 
nences branch off from the ghauts seaward. 
This configuration of country sometimes gives 
an impression of wildness, and sometimes of 
grandeur. It causes great ruggedness of 
surface, impeding in many directions the 
transport of articles of commerce, which 
circumstance compels the extensive use of 
manual labour, the peasantry carrying very 
heavy burdens upon their heads. Where 
tolerable roads exist, they are inferior to 
those in Malabar. The government does 
not appear to be blameworthy in this matter, 
as the peasantry use the water -courses for 
purposes of trade ; the government w’ould 
alone bo benefited by good military roads. 
Villages are not numerous in Canara. The 
people, as in Malabar, live in their own 
liomestcads, on the ground they cultivate; 
their abodes are humble, often wretched, but 
generally shaded by trees, in consequence of 
the intense beat, so that the miserable clia- 
racter of the habitations is concealed in great 
measure from the eye of the traveller. The 


people are, however, more comfortable in 
circumstances than their dwellings would in- 
dicate, being generally j)roprietors of tlie 
land tliey till, and this seems to have been 
the case from very remote periods. This is 
a very diflercnt condition of things from what 
generally exists in India, where the land 
belongs to villages or communities ; in Ca- 
nara, as ill England, it is the property of the 
individual. There are, however, tenants -at- 
will and lessees, and sometimes suits -at-law 
and bitter personal feuds arise out of the pro- 
cesses of letting and sub-letting, similar to 
what so extensively prevail in Ireland. None 
of the raw materials necessary for manufac- 
tures are produced in any considerable quan- 
tities thronghout this province. Its staple 
commodity is rice ; the ample rains and warm 
sun cause immense crops ; and Camara is a 
great mart for rice grain to Arabia, Bombay, 
Goa, and Malabar. North Canara jiroduccs 
sandal-wood, sngar-caiie, teak, cinnamon, nut- 
megs, pepper, and terra japonica. South Ca- 
nara produces cocoa-nut, flic calo])hyllum 
mophyllum, from the seed of which tlio com- 
mon lamp -oil is pressed out, terra japonica, 
and teak. In this section t)f the j^rovince 
oxen and buffaloes are valuable. Generally 
it is rocky, and covered with low woods. 
The people of the interior of tlie province 
belong to a caste bearing the local designa- 
tion of Bnntar. The sca-coast is studded 
with villages of Br.alnnins. “ Between Telle - 
cheny and Onorc there arc live different 
nations, who, although mixed together from 
time immemorial, still preserve their di.stiiict 
languages, character, and national spirit. 
These are the Nairs, the Coorga, the Tulavas, 
the Concanies, and the Canaresc.” ♦ The 
proportion of the different religion.s has bcou 
thus estimated: — The Jains and Buddhists 
arc few, the latter especially; the native 
Christians arc in considerable numbers — 
one -fifth of the Mohammedan population, 
which is about one third of the Brahminical. 
The Brahmins of Canara arc more tolerant 
to the Mohammedans than the latter are to 
them, or to any other serf ; but both Brahmin 
and Mohammedan are intensely bigoted and 
superstitious — all honour, truth, and principle, 
seem to be expelled from the hearts of the 
people by their bigotry. The following is o 
curious exemplification of the way in which 
they sacrifice truth in matters of fact to their 
prejudices “ A Brahmin of Canara, who had 
written a narrative of the capture of Seringa- 
patam by General Harris, although he knew 
it happened on a Saturday, yet, because 
Saturday is an unlucky day, altered the date 
to Monday in his history.” f Ho was un- 
* Dubois. t Buchanan. 
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willing to let it appear tliat any prosperous j 
event coiiltl lia])pen on a day pronounced Ijy I 
Erahminical eu[)or6tition to be unlncby, anil, 
to save Biahminical credit, falsified the ebro- 
nology. This circumstance shows how difii- 
cult it is to rely on the trutli or accuracy of 
native historians, or, indeed, of native wit- 
nesses to anything. 

The town of Oarwar, .about fifty-six miles 
south-east from Goa, is one of the most con- 
siderable in tlie province. Having early been 
the scat of an English fiictory, its trade was 
stimulated. The Jains were formerly ])os- 
sessors of the land, and under their more 
sensible judgment of tem])oral affairs the 
neighbourhood llourishetl ; but they were ex- 
tirj)ated, or nearly so, by the Jlrahmins, who 
resorted to assassination, as well as open at- 
tack, to rid the country of the hated sectaries. 

Tlie isle of Angediva (Andgadwipa) is about 
two miles from tlie coast; it is only a mile in 
circumference. 

iMarjsow is in tlie northern section of the 
jiroviuce. Some writers have described it a.s 
the ancient iMeesiris, ‘Mrom whence they ex- 
ported a variety of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, 
tortoiseshells, different kinds of transparent 
gems, especially diamonds, and large quan- 
tities of ])epj)er.” * Depjier is still almudaut 
in that neighbourhood ; all the precious ar- 
ticles liave ilisajipeared from its productions 
and its commerce, if ever they ])ertained to 
cither, which is very questionable. Dr. 
llobertson\s statements of this kind are fre- 
quently conjectures, having little basis in pro- 
bability. 

The seaport of Oiiore la a place of some 
little traffic ; it was once an entre^nU of 
commerce. 

Along tlic sea coast, from Cavai to Urigara, 
South Canara,’!* a sept of Mohammedans, called 
Moplahs, reside, the interior being inhabited 
by the Nairs. The Nairs belong properly to 
no caste, although generally spoken of as a 
distinct class, and are heathens, involved in 
utter darkness as to all religions. The Mop- 
lahs believe it a work of great merit in the 
eyes of the Prophet to catch a Nair, and cir- 
cumcise him by violence, if he will not become 
a proselyte to Mobaiiimod by persuasion. 
The persecutions of the Moplahs were not 
confined to the timid and unresisting Nairs ; 
Brahmins, Jains, and native Christians, en- 
dured the most brutal injuries at their hands. 
Their sanguinary propensities were carried 
out against Europeans also. This fanatical 
sept seems to exist under different names in 
different parts of India. At Malabar a sect 
of Molianiinedans sprang up, known in bhirope. 

* Dr. llobcrison. 

t Soullicru Cttuura is abo called 'ridnvo. 
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as Wababcc.s, and sTich as in Bengal is pro- 
fessed by the F(?razccs of Dacca, Baraset, and 
EiUTccdporc. Tliese men, forming tliomsclvos 
into a secret society, with branches, went 
out singly or in bands, innrdered rich and 
peaceable Hindoos and others on religiovs 
grounds ; tlicy then not unfrcquently retired 
into some temple, and resisted the authorities 
uulil captured or slain, always selling their 
lives as dearly as tlicy could, that as many 
as possible of the infidels nn'ght perish with 
them. The ordinary laws failed to put a 
stop to the murders thus perpetrated, and 
the administrators of the law were delicate of 
passing constitutional bounds, which would 
he regarded with jealousy at home ; but 
the evil continued, and oven ii\creased, until 
a measure was enacted called “ the law of the 
suspect.’* By this enactment .all Dacoits and 
Moplahs under rcasojiable suspicion are ar- 
rested; and if they resist the Law their property 
is confiscated, .and lliey are otherwise dealt 
with, so as to act u])on the su])erstitions of the 
people, and detect the crime. 

In the south section of Canara the number 
of females born is much greater than that of 
males. In Southern India generally there is 
a similar disparity between the sexes, but it 
seems to obtain more in South Canara than 
elsewhere. 

In this division, also, in sj)ite of the most 
malignant persecutions on the part of both 
Brahmins and Mohammedans, the Jains con- 
tinuo to maintain a considcrahlo footing. 
They arc more numerous here than anywhere, 
else in the peninsula. They have two sorts 
of temples in South Canara ; one is covered 
with a roof, the other open to the heavens. 
In the open temples images of colossal size, 
repre.seuting a particular saint, arc set up. 
At Carculla there is a very well formed im.age 
thirty-eight feet high, and ten feet in thick - 
ness, made from a block of granite ; it is 
upwards of four hundred years old. 

Mangalore is a seaport of some i>roBperity ; 
it is beautifully situated. Ten miles up the 
nver is the town of Areola, of some celebrity, 
where a colony of Concan Christians settled 
at the invitation of the Ikeri rajahs. 

Hossobetta is another seaport, but not of so 
much importance as Mangalore. It is remark- 
able ns the residence of a very respectable 
class of persons, culled Concanies — people de- 
scended from the natives of Concan. They 
fled to this neighbourhood from Goa, where 
they were persecuted by the Portuguese for 
their reluctance to embrace the teaching of 
the Jesuits, they ]>rofe.ssing an ancient type of 
oriental Christianity. 

Malahar, altliongh not tlic most extensive 
colloctoiatc of the j^adras ]u-cs!dciu*y, is the 

8 
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most popnloua. It extcmlrf along tlic western 
coast iVom Cape Comoi in to the river Ohan- 
(Iragiri, abont two liuiKlred miles. Under the 
direction ot‘ the I^ast India Company, Lieu- 
tenant Selby, of the Tndian navy, surveyed 
the Malabar coast, 1SL)-/jL lie represents 
tbe navigation of the coast as dangerous, 
currents and Idddon reefs exposing to con- 
stant peril, while frequent storms render tin's 
<langer more formidable. Writing of the 
Uyraingore reef, called Clieria])iri by the 
natives, and the Laccadive Islands, he says: — 

**Thc Laccadive islanders frequent these 
reefs to fish, which they catcli in great quan- 
tities, and, with the cocua-nut, is their staple 
aiul almost only article of food. 

“ Chitlac — tlic northern island of tlie Lacca- 
dive group, south end in latitude 1 P 1 1' 
north, and longitude 72° 42' 3(/ cast — is a 
low sandy island, covered with cocoa-nut 
trees, a mile and a half long, and nearly half 
a mile broad, and may be seen from a vessel’s 
deck ten miles. Cn the oastorn side it is 
very steep too, there being no soundings two 
bnndred yards off shore, but is surrounded on 
the. western side with a barrier reef, olT which 
a bank of soundings extends in ]>]accs to a 
distance of nearly half a mile, gradually iii- 
croasiug from the edge of the reef to fifteen 
and twenty fathoms on edge of bank of 
soundings. Letween the reef and island is 
a lagoon, into which, through a natural channel 
ill the reef, their boats are taken, and where 
they are cornplotcdy slicdtored. The bottom, 
a fine sand, with coral patches. The best 
anchorage is off the south end of the island, 
ill from seven to nine fathoms — coral rock 
nbont four himdrod yards off sliore. Tlie 
rise and fall of tide we found to ho seven feet 
high-water, full ami change, at about ten hours. 
Chitlac contains a ])opulatiou of about live 
hundred iuliabitants of the ^Iu])lali caste. Like 
all the iuhabitanta of this group, they are a very 
poor but inoffensive people, living entirely 
111)011 fish and cocoa-nut, the only produce of 
these islands, with a little rice, which they 
procure from the coast. They export to 
the JMalabar coast large quantities of raw 
coir and coir-yarn. Tdiis is received from 
thorn by the collectors at Cannanore and 
i\Iangaloz’e at a fixed rate. It is of a 
most excellent quality, and much better than 
that of Malabar. The rope made by thc' 
islanders is, for strength and durability, far 
superior to that which is produced on the 
coast. From having had tlie weight of the 
gale at north, this island must have been on 
the western extreme of the hurricniie, which 
passed up tlie Malabar coast in April, 1847. 
It has, therefore, suffered comparatively little, 
when the ravages committed at Unde wo, and 
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others of the islands lying more to the c.nst- 
ward, are rcmcniberod. It lost only about 
six hundred trees, but tliis, on an island wbich 
counts about tiiveo thousand five hundred 
altogether, was seriously felt, and the inlia- 
bitants gratefully remember the assistance 
rendered them by government at a time 
when, from the loss of some of their boats, 
they were in great distress. Water and 
supplies may l)0 ]»rocured liero in small 
fpiaiitities, and at a very cheap rate ; and 
we invariably found the natives most civil 
and obliging. 

“ Riltau Island, south end in latitude 
11'" 27' north, and longitude 72 5b' 
e.a.st, bears from Chitlac south-east ^ east 
twenty miles. It is about two miles long by 
a quarter to half a mile broa<l, and, like 
Chitlac, has a barrier reef all rouinl tlu} 
western side, with gooil anchorage off luith 
the northern and soutlicrn points of the 
ishind. W'ator may be j)roeiirc*d here, and, 
indeed, at all tlie Taiccadivc Islands. As, 
however, it i.s merely tlic sea-water filtrate«l 
through the coral, it will not keep very long; 
it may, liowcver, be used with safety, as wo. 
filled urn both here and at Amocn, ancl fouml 
no ill ejfects resulting from its use. A few 
limes may also be obtained. With this ex- 
ception, it produces nothing but the cocoa- 
nut; and it is from this island and Chitlac 
that the best coir is procured, and it would 
perhaps be worthy the attention of govern- 
ment that, in a late trial made between the 
rope inaunfacturcd at these islands and tliat 
from the coast for the naval service, the ono 
from tlic islands, both in strength and tex- 
ture, proved very far superior to the other. 
This island having been nearer by twenty 
miles to the centre of the hiirricane of April, 
1847, tlian Chitlac, has suffered in a much 
greater degree, and the northern part of the 
island, where its violence was most felt, has 
been entirely denuded of trees and vegetation, 
and on the eastern side, a belt of about one 
hundred aiul fifty yards broad, — by the whole 
length of the island '4 uprooted trees, and 
masses of coral rock, thrown u]) from the 
steep side of the island, — attests how groat 
must have been the fury of the gale, and vio- 
lence of the waves. I’rom n .mensureineiit 
which I took of sonic of tliesc masses, I esti- 
mated tlicir w’ciglit to be from ono to two and 
a half tons, and many of them arc now lying 
one hundred and fifty yards 1‘roin the bcacli, 
left there by the receding waters. Two thou- 
sand trees are said to have been uprooted, 
and a cJiaimel of twenty yards in width, and 
ten feet deep, now remains to show' wdicre, on 
the gale decreasing, the sea, with which the 
island had been partially submerged, returned 
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to its own level. In conclusion, I would only 
ob8(?rve tliat, with respect to the characteristic 
features of this island, the rcinarka whicli I 
have offered on ('liitlac, together with its in- 
habitants, their mode of life, &c., equally 
ajjply here. 

“ A sin^eessioji of calms, and much bad 
^^e^lt]ler, during the latter part of the season, 
prevented onr surveying more of tlieso islands 
than tliose I have described, but I have no 
doubt many other dangerous banks not known 
to us exist.” 

I'lie ]\Ialabar shore is sandy, the plain of 
sand extending inland about throe miles. 
The low Iiills which separate the level coun- 
try from the VVcsterii Ghauts are wooded 
and j)icturos(pie, irregularly disposed, and 
forming, by their groupings, valleys which are 
fertile and beautiful. Tlie bills themselves 
are cultivated, the summits being generally 
level, although the acclivities are steep; but 
these are productive, and are often cultivated 
in terraces. The downs near the sea are 
gracefully sloped, and rich, bearing the cocoa- 
nut tree in perfection. The rivulets which 
wiml around these liills, as they escape from 
the ghauts, arc iimumerablo, irrigating the 
whole country, and in such a way a? to re- 
fresh the atmosphere and conduce to salubrity. 
I'he palm-tree flourishes in the uidands. 
Black i)op])er is cultivated in large quantities 
for export. The land is private property, as 
ill Canara, but held generally on more satis- 
factory terms by the cultivators. The origin 
of landed proj>erty in this province is lost in 
the obscurity of a remote antiquity. The 
moral cuuditioii of the heathen portion of the 
]>co[»le is of the lowest description; among 
the Nairs, and oven amongst natives of 
liighcr position, female virtue is almost un- 
known, and viee is systematised with public 
sanction and native law. 

There arc more native Christians in Mala- 
bar than in any other part of India: very 
many of them belong to a jirimitive oriental 
church, and consider themselves to be the 
disciples of St. Thomas the Apostle. There 
are several sects who make this claim, but 
those professing the purest creed are fewest 
ill number; they are supposed iu the whole 
of Malabar to bo about forty thousand per- 
sons. The Nestoriaii Christians are more 
numerous. The jirimitivc sects of Christians 
iu the whole province are 8ui>posed to be not 
less in number than a quarter of n million. 
The efforts of the Homan Catholic mission- 
aries to will over or to force these native 
Christians into the communion of the Church 
of Rome were unceasing during the influence 
of the Portuguese, and many were detached 
from the simpler worship of their fathers. 


The converts of the British Protestant mis- 
sionaries are coiisiderablo iu nimiher, and 
their success, especially iu the dojiartmcnt of 
education, is rapidly increasing. 

The ^lajahar villages arc picturcsrjuc. The 
Brahmins reside chiefly in these villages: the 
females of this caste are considered lierc tlie 
most beautiful in India ; they are elegant in 
manner and attire. The animals of tliis coast, 
of almost every species, are inferior. The 
province is well intersected by roads. 

CooRG is an ancient Uindoo principality 
situated iu the ^Yestel•n Ghauts, and chiefly 
attached to the province of Malabar. The 
Cavery has its source in Coorg. In this 
region the pcoi)Ie, although very uncivilised, 
are much fairer than those of tlie lower coun- 
tries: they are as fair as southern Europeans. 

On the Malabar coast thcre-^arc several 
ports which are important for their commerce, 
or interesting historically ns identified with 
various European settlements. Cannanorc was 
formerly a Dutch settlement. Tcllechervy, 
about one hundred and twenty -six miles fnau 
Seringa patam, waa for a long time tlie chief 
settlement of the English on that coast, but 
it declined when the company transferred its 
settlement to Mahe (m«/ii, a fish). 

Calicut is a sub-division of the IMnlabar 
province, and the chief residence of ibc 
Nairs. The word calico ^ a name given to 
cotton cloth, is derived from tills place, for- 
merly so celebrated for its manufacture. Tiie 
moral condition of this district, like tliat of 
others where the Nairs predominate, is truly 
horrible. So perverted is the moral sense of 
the people, that it is deemed scandalous for a 
woninu to have children by her own husband, 
with whom slic never resides, always taking 
up her abode with her hrother ; her children 
arc the offspring of various fatliors. ^J'iie 
Brahmins generally claim a numerous pro- 
geny. In the towm of Calicut, which is tlie 
capital of the province, the people arc chiefly 
Moplahs. This was a noted Portuguese set- 
tlenieut. 

Cochin (cock' hi, a morass) is a native state 
in charge of a British resident muler the 
Madras government. Description here is 
unnecessary. 

The collcctorates of Bell ah y and CuDDArAii 
are amongst the most populous, hut lu'itlier 
possesses features of such distinctive interest 
as to require separate notice. The diamond 
mines of Cuddapah have boon Avorked for 
I several hundred years; thc}^ arc not very 
valuable, and the diamonds found are very 
small. They are always obtained in alluvial 
soil, or in connection w^ith rocks of the most 
recent formation. 

1 Coimbatore is a much less populous col- 
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lc</l orate than eitlier of the preceding. It U 
situated above tl)e Eastern Ghauts, hut is 
very unequal in its surface, wliieh consists of 
a series of uplands and lowlands in great 
irregularity, generally contributiag to its 
j»ioturesquenoss, although sometimes it is 
simply wild aiul rude. There is much w’aste 
land, which is quite valueless cither to the 
government or the iiihahitants, except thattlie 
latter annually let loose cattle upon its scaiRy 
Iicrhage. The culture of the cultivated por- 
tions vies with that of other districts of 
India. Ijargc and luxuriant rice fields, 
watered from immense reservoirs, may he 
?oon in every direetiou where tlie land is not 
too elevated and rocky. There are several 
g()od towns in the province, as Coimbatore, 
t -aroor, itc. 

is a collectorate nearly of the same 
area and population as Coimbatore; its gene- 
ral character presents few features wdiich 
entitle it to separate notice. 

The town and fortress of Ryacotta (Raya 
(?otay) is well situated, being the key of the 
(.■arnatic. The country around is very w’oll 
cultivated, and the climate mild, the glass 
si:l< loin rising beyond 80'^, Cherry, ami other 
Jhiglish fruit trees that will iicjt h(?ar in 
the hot climate of southern India, llourish in 
this particular part. 

The town of Sautghur is also well .situated, 
the rocky country around it being jnctures<pio; 
sumo of the most splendid trees in southern 
India spring up from the rugged land. The 
tamarind and banyan-trees arc of great age 
and .size, rendering them ohjeots of interest 
to Ixdanists. iiabol) of the Carnatic had, 

in the early part of the present century, an 
iinnunsc ganlen hero, wliich, liOAvever, lie 
fanned out to those who were willing to 
speculate in its ])roduce. 

Several large cullcctorates of the ^Madras 
presidency arc comprehended in what used to 
he called the Cakkattc. The novtheni bound- 
ary commences at the southern limit of (jIuu- 
tore, and strotclies thence to Cape Comorin — 
a distance of live hundred miles, the average 
breadth of the territory being about seventy- 
five miles. The Northern Carnatic extends 
from the river Pennar to the river Guiula- 
gn ma on the borders of (lUiitore. This w-as 
once a region over whicli jiowerful Indian 
])r!nce3 reigned. The Central Carnatic ex- 
tends from the river Pennar to the Colarooiie, 
containing tlic collcctoratc of Tricliinopoly, 
and part of the collectorate of Nellore, It 
also contains the French settlement of Pon- 
dicherry, the presidential capital of Madras, 
and the collectorate of Arcot. TJie South 
Carnatic lie.s south of tlic river (Jolaroono. 
^I'he llrltisli collectorate of iNfadura, and 
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'raujru'c, and part of Trichinopoiy, arc com- 
prised in this territory. The climate of the 
whole area of country comprehended under 
the European designation, the Carnatic,” is 
extremely hot — the hottest in India. It i.s, 
however, tempered by the sea breezes, and 
by the diversity of the country. 

The Carnatic is studded with hejvthcn tem- 
jdcs, which are of large dimensions, Avitli very 
little diversity of architecture ; tliey are 
generally surroninlcd by liigh walls, as if 
it were intended to conceal the greater 
poi'tioii of the sujierstructures. Sometimes 
several temples exist in these enclosures. 
The religion is Jjrahininical, but iVIoliam- 
inedanism exists. The number of native 
Christians is increasing, and is probably not 
less than one hundred thousand. The ])Cople 
arc inferior in physical qualities to the natives 
of lJ])per India. 'L’he industrial pursuits of 
the province are chielly carried on liy Sndras, 
and formerly slaves were tlio cultivators. 
'I'he lirahmins disdain to liold the ]»]ough, or 
engage in any work requiring toil ; they are 
clerks or messengers, assist in collecting the 
re venue, or are keepers of (clionl tries) way- 
side pilgrims’ houses, or ro.sting-placcs fur 
travellers. Tlieso choultries are gene rally 
very filthy, but not too much so for native 
taste; for in sjiite of their frequent ablutions, 
the poimlation is not cleanly in its liabits. 
’riio people take snull', Imt, excepting some of 
the lower castes, who smoke cigars, tobacco 
smoking is doomed irreligious, and (rigars 
would (leprive the Jlrahmins of caste, ilin- 
doo customs arc retained with great parity, 
even in the vicinage of the city of Madras. 
Fowls, which only Mohammedans would cat 
in Rengal, arc in the Carnatic eaten h}^ all 
castc.s and religionists. By the low’cr castes 
as.ses arc used; and some affinn that their 
milk is drank, and their flesh eaten, hy one 
])articnlar class, which is regarded as outcast. 
The white ant ia a favourite article of food 
with them. 

IMadras, the seat of government of Houthorn 
India, is situated in the Carnatic, oJi the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, in latitude 5' 
north, longitude 80^ 21' cast. The shore is 
licre low' and dangerous. Its Fort St. George, 
a place of considerable strength, may be 
easily defended by a small garrison. TJio 
population of Madras and its suburbs in 
18ofi — 7 WM.S upwards of four hundred thou- 
sand. Madras is eight hundred and seventy 
miles south -w'cst of Calcutta, and six hundred 
and fifty south-east of Bombay, The jk)})U- 
lation and extent of this city are siqiposed to 
bo the greatest in India next to Calcutta, but 
Beiiiiros is alleged by many to liavo a more 
Humorous poimlation, as well as to cover a 
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greater area. I ladras is certainly the next city 
to (Calcutta in political iinportaiicc, although 
not iu couimcrcial enterprise or extent of 
coimncrciiil transactions. This deficiency 
arises from the ineligible site upon which the 
city stands — probably the most disadvan- 
tageous which any sea-hoard city couUI well 
occupy. Travellers and writers upon India 
arc generally lavish in their censures u])ou 
the situation, and comparisons iiii favourable 
to the English arc drawn in reference to the 
selection of places for tlicir settlements. The 
French arc more c.specially commended at the 
expense of the Briti.sh in this respect; but at 
the juncture of the English settlement of 
Madras there were weighty reasons, even of 
a commercial nature, wliich decided tlieir 
choice. 

'^i'he landing of passengers at IMadraa is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and attended 
witli eomo danger. Tliis will be presented 
moi*e vividly to the reader by the actual ob- 
Eorvatiou of modern travellers. One writer, 
well informed on imlia, thus desci*ibes the 
mode of landing at Madras, and the incon- 
vouienco of the site: — ‘^Lauding at Madras 
la a service of danger. A tremendous surf 
rolls towards the sliorc, with so much force 
at certain seasons of the year, that if tlio 
greatest care were not taken by boatmen, 
their craft must inevitably be swamped. The 
passage between sliips and the sliore is effected 
in large barges, called Afassoolah bouts, rowed 
by three or four pairs of oars. They luive 
awnings for tlie purpose of enclosing pas- 
sengers, wlio sit deep in the boat. As the 
boat a])proaches the land, the boatiuon watch 
tlic roll of the waves, and, pulling as near to 
the shore as possible, leap out of tlie craft, 
and drag it high and dry before the next 
breaker can assail it. There is a class of 
vessel called the cafamuran, which consists 
merely of a log or two of wood, across which 
the boatman, if be may so be called, sits, 
j)ad(lling himself to and fro. If lie is cap- 
sized, an event wliich seldom can happen to 
his primitive vessel, he immediately scrambles 
on to the catamaran again, and resumes his 
work. These men, wearing conical caps, arc 
very useful in conveying notes and parcels to 
liassengers when communication by larger 
boats is impossible.” 

The commercial correspondent of the 
York Herald gives the following description 
ot the landing, and his general impressions of 
the place : — “ VVe anchored in Madras Hoads, 
five days from Cidcutta, nearly three of which 
were passed in getting by the Hoogly, sevou 
liundred and seventy miles. Twenty-four 
hours at Madras is amply sufficient for the 
most entiuisiastic traveller, unlofis lie is desi- 


rous of making excursions to the interior or 
tlie other coast. At any rate, the time on 
shore was all that I required to disgust rmj 
with the port. The cxjJorcr, the surveyor, 
or nautical man, or whoever selected tlic 
harbour, should have his name painted on a 
shingle. Is it possible that no better aiielior- 
ago, no better landing-place, no better port, 
eould be found along the coast? and if not, 
why was this place elioson ? A liundred years 
and more have passed away since thou, and 
still )'ou have tlie same facilities. An open 
roadstead, without the least jioint of land, or 
rock, or hill to shelter ; no breakwater, no 
wharf, no pier, no floating-frame, not, even a 
landing-stage. Huge native surf-boats, thirty 
feet long, and eiglit feet deep, by as many 
broad, the timbers bound together willi rupe. 
and string, without a nail, or lyflt, or spike, 
and manned by eleven naked savages, eaiin^ 
alongside to take ns a.shore — no, I imist not 
say naked, for there is an attempt at costume. 
You may, perhaps, bettor uuderstaud the dil’- 
ference between tlio Caicnttii and tlie r>lafli:.is 
boatman in that rcsjiect, when I mention that 
tlie former aj^pears with a small wliito pocket - 
handkerchief round about liim ; the latter 
contents liimself ^Yith a twine string. The 
day was perfectly calm, yet the surf washed 
over our boat once or twice, and ultimately 
the black, beggarly natives — 1 liato the siglit 
of them! — took us on their shouhlors to dry 
land. Tills is the only contrivance yet intro- 
duced for landing or embarking passengers. 
Our sex can manage it very well, but I ])ity 
the women, who have to bo carted round like 
so many bags of clothing. To order a siqiper 
at the Clarendon, and a carriage at the stable ; 
to read the latest dates from iMiglaml, and 
eat an ice-cream, oceiijned our time- for an 
hour; and then w’o started off for a cruise, up 
one street, and down another; through dirty 
alleys and clean thoroughfares; visiting the 
jail, the parade-ground, the place of liurning 
the dead, the railway-station, and tlie Bcn- 
tinck monument; stojiped a moment to wit- 
ness the exercises of a Hindoo school ; hurried 
on to tlio depots, the market-place, and tlie 
cathedral; drove some four miles into li\e 
country, and I’cturiied in time to meet the 
carriages on their way to the fort, for on 
Friday evenings the hand holds forth. The 
fort was one of the first built in India, iu 
1022 the ground was bought of a native 
prince, and Mr. F. Day claims the honour of 
erecting tife fortress, then named and now 
known as Fort St. George. Hero the French 
and the English crossed swords so olteu — both 
nations alternate masters. At twelve o'clock 
we fired our guns, Aind turned our backs upon 
IMadrns, a place too barren and cheerless for 
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even a pc'nal settlement, not to mention it as 
the residence of a voluntary exile. I would 
rather he a clorlv in England than the head 
of a departiuont in jNIadras. Without their 
somi-monHily mail, life would bo insupport- 
able. During the day of our departure we 
kept the coast in view, but saw' notidug but 
the Idglilands and sandy plains at their base.” 
This dcscrijition, as to general appearance, is 
m«>re accuirate tlian complimentary ; it is, 
Innvcver, instructive to mark what the ini- 
])rossioiis arc which iutclligeht men of other 
countries receive when they visit our settle- 
ments abroad. Perhaps it is esj)ecially so 
wliere our iYmericau cousins are the critics, 
as tliovc is ill their general tone and style 
great frankness — no wish to flatter us; and 
if there be some tokens of a desire to find 
la nit, there is at all events a keen acumen, 
wliich enables them to discriminate our strong 
and weak ])oints, ami to seize vigorously the 
])cculiai*ltiea actually exhibited by our govern- 
irieiit, commerce, or social life. 

The general situation of the town is com- 
manding, occujiying the sea-shore. The 
houses are of white and yellow stucco, with 
verandahs and Venetian blinds. The eca- 
sh tdl niortar of Madras makes an cfHeient and 
beaut itul fronting, but is too dazzling in the 
vivid light of such a climate. This, taken in 
connection with the absence of shade, gives a 
glare to the appearance of the place most 
oppressive to the eye. The neighbourhood | 
for a considerable distance is studded with i 
tastolul private residences, which arc built 
low, but of a pleasing and appropriate style 
of architecture. They arc situated in what 
are called coinpourids, surrounded by pleasant 
gardens, and altogether picturesque and agree- 
able. Some of these dwellings arc delightful, 
being overshadowed with luxuriant foliage, 
and surrounded by gardens producing every 
luxury of the tropics. 

TJie neighbourhood i.s well supplied with 
roads. One ot these is very spacious and 
handsome; it is called the' Mount Road, 
because loading to 8t. Thomas s Mount. 

The most striking building is Fort St. 
George ; although less spacious and imposing, 
ns well as less important, than Fort William 
at Calcutta, it is more convenient, more easily 
garrisoned, and, on the whole, more efficient 
for its purposes. 

The government house is large, handsome, 
and impressive, with a great banqi^ting house 
attached, in which superb entertaimuents are 
frequently given by the governor. The gar- 
dens of the nabob formerly intercepted the 
view of the sea, and otherwise incommoded 
the site, but this inconvenience has been 
meliorated. 


The Madras club-houjjie is commonly re- 
garded as the best building in the city. “It 
is a very extensive building, designed for tlie 
accommodation of a great number of persons, 
under admirable regulations, and at a mode- 
rate expense. It has entirely superseded the 
necessity for hotels; such as are to bo found 
here are small, and miserably furnished and 
attended. A statue to Sir Thomas IMiinro, 
formerly governor of Madras, and two statues 
in honour of the IMarquis Cornwallis, attract 
the attention of visitors ; and those who arc 
destined to remain at Madras soon become 
interested in the groat number of useful and 
charitable institutions with which the town 
abounds. Among these arc the Madras Col- 
lege, the Medical College (which contains one 
hnndred and twenty pupils), the Orphan 
Asylum, the IVIission, Charity, and Free 
Schools, the Philanthropic and Temperance 
Associations, the Masonic Ijodgea, the I\lo- 
neygar Choultry (a species of $erai), the 
private seminaries, tlie institutions for the 
education of native females, itc. The clnirches 
are numerous at Madras; several excellcnt 
newspapers arc published; and there arc large 
establishments or shops, where every tiling 
that humanity, in its niost civilised state, can 
require is to be had for the money. The 
prices at which the productions of Europe are 
sold are by no means bigli, considering the 
expense of carriage to India, wareliousing, 
insurance, establishment, the interest of money, 
&c. Very large fortunes are made in trade 
in Madras; ami it is remarkable that, while 
G^ilcntta has experienced a great many vicis- 
situdes, sonic of which have scattered ruin 
and desolation throughout society, the Madras 
houses of business, by a steadier' system, have 
remained unscathed.” * 

The representations made in the foregoing 
extract as to the cheapness of the place are 
not generally borne out by other travellers. 
Calcutta is a better market both as to variety 
of supply and the quality and price of coin- 
inodities. This may partly arise from the 
commercial competition which is so fiercely 
maintained in the gieat Indian metropolis, 
hut it is partly to be attributed to siijierior 
local advantages. Fuel is much more plen- 
tiful in the capital of Bengal than in that of 
Southern India. Except for cooking or for 

steam, it is but little required in either place 

less at Madras than Calcutta. 

The Black Town stands to the north of the 
fort, from which it is separated by a spa cions 
esplanade. It is less WTetched than the 
native portion of Calcutta. 

Rather more than five miles on the 
road leading from Fort St. George to St. 

* Captain Stocqueler. 
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Thomas’s Mount, there is «a cenotaph, erected 
to the memory of tlie celebrated nobleman, 
the Manpiis Cornwallis. The drive to that 
])laee is very atrrooable, the road being 
“ smooth as a bowling green,” and planted on 
either side with white tulip-trees and the 
luxuriant banj^an. Jt is customary for the 
fashionable portion of Madras society to drive 
out to the cenotaph ami around it in the cool 
of the evening, and miicli social intercourse 
takes j)laee on those occasions. Mid-day is 
too hot for persons to appear out of doors, 
except as necessity may dictate, and the fore- 
nuoii is much occu])ied in visits from house to 
lionsc. 

'^I’liC country around Madras, although not 
devoid of a certain picturesque effect, is sterile 
and uninviting, (iood rice crops are obtained 
when the season is blessed witli abundance of 
rain. The cattle are of the .species common 
in the Deccan — small, hut better than those 
reared in tlie southern portions of the Bengal 
jjrosidcncy. ^J’Jie hufialoos are smaller than 
those of the last-name<l province, hut arc 
sirong, and draw well in carta, for which 
l>iirpo.se tliey are extensively used. 

An observer would ho ueccs.sarily struck 
Avith the a])paront eiicroachnicut of the sea on 
the i^Iadras shore, but nature has provided 
against this by the sand-binding jdants Avhicli 
abound, and lix the loose soil along the shore. 
About two years ago the military hoard had 
its attention directed to the encroaeluncnts 
of the tide, ami gave orders to have the con- 
dition of the south hoacli examined between 
the .saluting battery and St. Thome; and the 
report Avas interesting, as shoAving the pro- 
cesses of these plants in retarding the advance 
of the over-surging sea. The roots and stems 
of that class of shore -groAVU Avccds shoot out 
in quest of uonrishuiciit to a great extent, and 
in (loing so become interlaced, so as to form a 
sort of hasket-AVork, by Avliicli the sand is 
lield up as a harrier against the Avaters. “If 
it were not for tlie subterranean stems of these 
sea-side ]danta, Avhicli can vegetate amidst 
dry and shifting sand, the hanks Avhicli man 
heaps up as a barrier Avould he hloAAm au’ay 
by the lirst liurricaiie.” * This subject has 
been since more investigated, and it appears 
that the cncroacliments of the ocean on some 
portions of the Madras beach arise from the 
fact of these sand -hinders, os]>ecially the 
rattan, being burnt by the fishermen, ns the 
Avoed impedes the 8})rending of their nets, 
and the spiny leaves injure their naked feet.f 
It is proposed to plant other specimens less 
ohjectioiiahle to the men who fish on the 

* lhi)^h Cleghorn, M.D. 

t Journal of the Agricultural and TTorticultural So- 
artg of India, 
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coasts, and equally capable of resisting the 
landward Avave. 

In the domestic life of the ])CO]ilo of ^Madras 
they are Avell snj)plied Avith servants- the 
men being generally Hindoos, the Avoinen 
native Portuguese. 

The French from Pondicherry frequently 
\dsit Madras Avitli fancy -aawIc, disi)layi ng the 
taste of the lapidary, jcAA^eller, and artificial 
flower-maker. Mohammedan pedlars offer 
tempting bargains of inoco stones, ]>etnfied 
tamarind Avood, gariiet.s, coral, mock amhci*, 
and trinkets, Avhicli arc sometimes curious and 
A’aluahle, and often meretricious. 

The collectorate of Nf.t.t.ouk is noticeable 
for the manufacture of salt. ^J^ie town of 
Nellore is only remarkable for the frerpiont 
and obstinate defences which it lias made. 
It is related by an old Avriter,* that in 17S7 
a peasant, Avhile guiding his pToiigh, Avas oh- 
strncted by a portion of brick, and digging 
down, discovered the ruins of a teuq»Ic, and 
beneath tliem a pot of gold ct)i]is of the 
Roman emperors. IMost of these were sold 
by him, and melted, hut some Avere reserved, 
and proved to he of tlic purest gold ; 
many of them Avere fresh and beautiful, hut 
others AA’orc defaced and perforated, as if they 
liad been AA'oni as ornaments. They Avere 
mostly of the reigns of Trajan, Adrian, and 
Fanstimas. 

The collectorate of North An cot was once 
famous for its Mohammedan influence, espe- 
cially its Mussulman caj>ital, bearing the same 
name, and the fortress of Cliandghcrry (Ohan- 
draghiri), built on the summit of a stupendous 
rock, Avitli a fortified city beneath. 

One of the most remarkable places in Arcot, 
the Carnatic, or, indeed, the IMndras presi- 
dency, is Tripetty. The most celebrated 
Hindoo temple south of the Kistna River is 
at that place. It is erected in an elevatetl 
basin, completely surrounded by hills ; and it 
is alleged that neither Mussulman nor Chris- 
tian feet ha\^e CA’^er profaned the inner circle 
of these hills. The Rrahmins secured this im- 
munity by paying to their Mohammedan, and 
afterAvards to their European rulers, a certain 
portion of the revenue derived from the ido- 
latrous Avorship and pilgrimages to the holy 
place; for although both the Molinmmedan 
conquerors of India and British CJiristiaiis are 
decided iconoclasts, yet both found it possible 
to reconcile conscience to the receipt of such 
a tax. In 1768 the revenue thu.s derived 
by the government amounted to £I10,()(*() 
sterling, fc^ince then it considerably declined, 
and in 1811 was not quite £2(),00() sterling; 
it afterwards fluctuated, hut ncA’er attained 
the magnitude of its earlier years. Vast 
♦ Orme. 
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numbers of pilgrims visit the ])lace from most 
parts of Iiulia, bringing offerings of every 
conceivable character — animals of various 
species, liorscs, cows, buffaloes, and elephants ; 
fruits, grain, silk, calico; gold, silver, and 
jewels ; exquisitely wrought garments, and 
ornamonts of the precious metals, &c. Even 
tribute is paid to the idols from regions as far 
as Gujerat. The deity presiding is supposed 
to be propitious to commerce when duly 
lionoured. Several thousands of sacred per- 
sons arc supported in luxury, and a crowd of 
artificers, labourers, and servants, by the 
offerings ]u-esentcd. The impostures prac- 
tised are as shameless as the ceremonies of 
the religious services are reported to be absurd 
and vile. 

jSobTH Aucot differs little in character 
from the collectorate just described. In it 
the French settlement of Pondi cherry is pro- 
perly comprised, but not being a portion of 
British India, will not bo described here. 

OniNOLKPUT is the smallest and least popu- 
lous collectorate in the Madras presidency ; it 
is also the most ancient ])osaessi()u of the 
company in the Carnatic. To the north it is 
bounded by the Nelloro district; on the 
south, l)y the southern collectorate of Arcot; 
on the cast, by the Bay of Bengal ; and on 
tlio west, by Northern and Southern Arcot. 
Thii soil is generally hard and ungrateful; 
low prickly bushes cover a large area, and 
huge crags of granite ])roject in the fields, 
around which cultivation is carried. The 
]»almyra grows well upon this soil, wdiich is 
‘too dry to produce rice or good cereal crops. 
Tlio wild date flourishes iu some i)lacos. Tlic 
whole district was formerly known by the 
name of the Jaghire. 

In this collectorate the city of Conjeveram j 
{canchipnra, the golden city) is of some inte- 
rest. It is not fifty miles from Madras. This 
towi\ is built in a valley of six or seven miles 
iu extent. The whole valley is populous. 

I'he city itself also contains a considerable 
population. The streets are broad, and w’cll 
constructed, unlike the native cities of Central, 
Northern, and North-western India. Planted 
with cocoa-nut trees and bastard cedars, shade 
is afforded, wdiich is refreshing in the bright 
hot climato. An air of beauty and taste is 
also imparted, es])ecially as the width of the 
streets gives space for the trees to Hourisli. 
The streets cross one another at right angles, 
so that from the places of intersection the 
long rows of cocoa-nut trees and cedars pre- 
sent a beautiful aspect, such as few cities can 
boast. Bound the whole town is a bound 
hedge, formed chiefly of the Ogave Americana. 
The small river Wagawatty wu'nds round the 
western 2 >ortion of the town, nddirg to its 
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beauty, while it conduces to tlie fertility of 
tlic whole vale. Formerly this town was 
noted for its manufactures : the weavers were 
reputed for their skill and taste all over 
Southern India. Cloths adapted to native 
wear, turbans, and red India liandkerohicfs, 
w’cro here made for many years, but British 
imports at Madras have nearly extinguished 
the native manufacturers of Conjeveram- Tlie 
great pagoda is of some celebrity, resembling 
that of Tanjore. On the left, upon entering, 
there is a large edifice, like a choultry,’* 
which is said to contain a thousand pillars. 
Hindoo deities are wrought upon them wdth 
artistic effect ; some of the pillars are covered 
with this description of Avork. The sides of 
the steps leading up to it are formed by two 
large eleidiants drawing a car. The second 
court is held in such superior sanctity, that 
Europeans or native dissidents from .]h*ah- 
minism are not permitted to enter it. From 
the top of the great gateway the view is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful — Avood and Avater, hill 
ami vale, the city and landscape, are s})read 
out before the eye, and in the background a 
range of stuijcndous mountains bound the 
scene. 

The town of St. Thome is situated Avithin 
three miles of Madras, in a fine jihiin, the sea 
Avashing up into a bay, at the head of which 
the place is built. The ]>lain behind the 
town is covered Avith cocoa-nut trees, Avliich 
retain their verdure throughout the year. 
The inhabitants are Hindoos and Boman 
Catholics. There are also Nestorians and 
Chaldean Christians, Avho Avere formerly 
numei’ous, but decreased under tlie i>crsccu- 
tions of the Portuguese. The Boman Ca- 
tholic 2 )ortion of the population is descended 
I from intermarriages of the natives and Por- 
tuguese settlers, and are blacker in complexion 
than any other class of the inhabitants. ’J'he 
Hindoos call the town Mailai>uram, or the 
city of peacocks. This little town has been 
rendered remarkable in connection Avitli its 
frequent change of masters. The English 
captured it in consequence of the Boman 
Catholic priests and n^oide having given 
secret information of their movements to the 
French at Pondicherry.* This occurred in 
1749, since which time it has remained in 
possession of the English. 

Mahnhalipuram is a ruined town of great 
antiquity, thirty-five miles south of Madras, 
on the coast. The name means the city of 
the great Bali, Avho Avaa very famous in Hin- 
doo tales. The town is also called the 
seven pagodas;’* there arc not now that 
nuinber there, but probably Avere AA'hen it 
obtained that designation. The Brahmiua 
* Onne. 
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say that the sea now covers the ancient site 
of Mahabfilipnram, wliieli all native tradition 
reprosonts to have heon a city of vast extent 
and grandeur. TJic remains at present there 
are most curious, affording to the beholder 
the idea of a petrified town. A large rock- 
hill is covered with Hindoo inscriptions re- 
j)reseuting the stories of the Maha Bharrat, 
Near the sea there is an isolated rock of enor- 
mous dimensions, out of which a pagoda has 
been cut ; the outside is covered with basso- 
relievo sculptures. On ascending the hill, 
there is a temple cut out of tlie rock, upon the 
walls of which arc idols, also in basso-relievo. 
On another portion of this vast hill of rock, 
there is an immense figure, representing 
Vishnu asleep on a bed, with a large snake* 
wound round in many coils as a pillow. All 
the figures are licwn in the rock. A mile 
and a half to the southward of this hill are 
two pagodas, cut in the solid rock, each con- 
sisting of one single stone. Near to them is 
the figure of an elephant as largo as life, and 
of a lion larger than the natural size. Mr. 
Hamilton, quoting Lord Valeiitia, says that 
the whole apj)ear to have been rent by some 
convulsion of nature before the work of the 
contractors was entirely finished. In the 
same neighbourhood, nearer to the sea by 
about one liundred aiul fifty yards, is pa- 
goda, upon which is the lingam,and dedicated 
to Siva.” 

I'anmokk is a collcctoratc in which, although 
tlie extent is not comi)aratively great, the 
]»opula(.iun is very numerous, IMalabar, Oud- 
da|)iih, and Bellary, of all the ^ladr.as collcc- 
toratos, oiUy contain a population of such 
numbers, and these exceed it by very little ; 
it may oven be doubted whether they do ex- 
ceed it in the numbers of their inhabitants. It 
is extremely well cultivated, and yields in 
nhundance all the productions of {Southern 
India. It is remarkable for the number of 
its heathen temples, and their rich endow- 
ments ; notwithstanding which, the British 
government contributed largely for the sup- 
port of heatlienism in the district! Indeed, 
wherever heathenism is rich and influential, 
there the largest endowments have been given 
by the government ! Tliis province was also 
remarkable for the number of its Suttees. 

Tanjore is the capital. It is notable as 
containing a pagoda, which is regarded ns the 
finest specimen of pyramidical architecture in 
India. Within this pyramid is the cclebratcil 
black bull, carved from a block of marble, and 
acUnirably executed. From one of the cava- 
liers a splendid prospect is afforded ; the town, 
temples, pagodas, forts, rice -fields, woods, and 
lofty mountains, form a rich landscape. 

* The manjr-huaded 8crj>eut AmaDiis, or Etcruity. 
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Conihooconuni is a town about twenty - 
three miles from U'anjore; it was the capital 
of the ancient Chola dynasty, and numerous 
remains attest its pristine splendour. Tem- 
ples and ])agoda 3 arc numerous, and tljc 
Brahmins make it one of the centres of their 
inllueiico. Tliere is a lake which, in Brahmin 
esteem, is composed of holy water; its virtues 
arc always great, hut every twelfth year it is 
supposed to overflow with healing and sanc- 
tifying efficacy, curing diseases, and wasliiiig 
sinners from the stains and defilements of all 
previous transmigrations. As may he con- 
ceived, when the ])eriod3 of extraordinary 
efficacy occurs, multitudes of the diseased 
and conscicnce-strickcn press thither in the 
hope of relief from its waters; and groat 
numbers go away so free from sin in their 
own opinions, that they can witli the less 
peril incur a very large aiiidunt to their 
future discredit, until the lake of expiation is 
again sought for its purification. 

The town of Traiiquel)ar is well known to 
Europeans, as liaviug been a prosperous 
Danish settlement, until it was wrested from 
that power by the Iiaiul of England. Jt 
would appear that it wa.s better governed by 
the Danes than it has over since been. It is 
about one liundred and fifty miles from 
IMadras. 

The collcctoratc of TniciriNoeoLV docs not 
need esj)ecial description. '^^Fhe isl.ind of Serin- 
gham, in the river (livery, is very remarkable 
for its sacred buildings.* The Seringhani 
jiagoda is composed of seven .square enclo- 
sures, the walls of \N'liich are twenty -five feet 
high, and four thick. These enclosures arc 
three hundred and sixty feet distant from 
each other, and each has four large gates, 
with a high tower, which arc ])laccd in the 
middle of each side of the enclosure, and 
opposite to the four cardinal points. The 
ouUvard Avail is nearly four miles in circum- 
forcncc; ami its gatoAvay to the south is orna- 
mented with pillars, several of Avhich are 
single stones, thirty-three feet long, ami five 
feet in diameter. Those wliicli form the roof 
arc still larger. In the innermost onelosures 
arc the chapels. There is another pagoda of 
less importance in the island. '!rhe Brahmins 
arc numerous and rich, and live in the greatest 
voluptuousness. 

Maduha collectorate does not require a 
separate notice. The city of the same name, 
and capital of the collectorate, is mean, 
filthy, miserable, and iinbealthy, lying low as 
compared with the surrounding country : it 
is, however, noted for its temple, called 
Pahlary, consecrated to the god V'clleyadah- 
To tlifs god the worshippers bring singular 
♦ Ormc« 

T 
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offerings, consisting of immense leather shoes, j 
often profusely oriiamonttMl in the oriental 
stylo of slipi)er decoration. ^Fho explanation 
is, that the deity is always out hunting, and, 
as the jungles ahouiuling in the neighhonr- 
IkhkI miijfht hurt his feet, his admiring dia- 
ciples present liim Avith these ai>propriate 
gifts. 'Fliis ]dace is about three hundred 
miles from IMadras. 

Oj>])osite the coast l)ctwcen it and the 
Island of Ceylon is the sacred Isle of Itames- 
seram (Ranicswaram, the Pillar of llam). 
TJiis island is about eleven miles long and 
six broad.* A very celebrated pagoda, al- 
leged to be of remote antitpiity, has iLssite on 
tlie island. Tlie entrance is by a lofty gate- \ 
way, one hundred feet higli, covered with i 
carved work to the summit. The door is 
forty feet high, consisting of perpendicular 
stones, with horizontal stones of a similar 
description, the style resenibling Avhat is 
termed the Cyclopean. The square of the i 
whole is about six liiindred fo(?l, and it has | 
been regarded as one of the Finest structures | 
of tlio kind in India.f A large revenue is . 
derived from what the worshijipers of the ; 


idol call his drink. This consists of the 
water of tlie Ganges, which is brought this 
groat distance at considerable expense, and 
is poured over him every morning ; but the 
cost is sustained, and great profit acquired, 
by selling this Avater to devout persons. '^^I'ho 
sacred isle is guarded by a family named the 
Pandaram, the males of which are celibates, 
the succession of guardians being found in 
the descendants of its female members. 

The collectorate of Tinniveuly may he 
briefly described. The coast is roiiiarkablc 
only for its salt marshes. The interior is 
l>ictiiresquc, and the climate peculiar, formed 
by the positions of the hills, and the exposure 
of the land, over a considerable extent, to 
both m on. scons. 

The remaining portions of the Madras 
presidency, Avith its non -regulation provinces, 
are so mueh in character Avith the colloc- 
torates described, as not to recjiiiro any dis- 
tinct notice ; especially as jdaees thus passed 
oA'cr haA^c sometimes an historic interest eou- 
nceted Avilh the progress of Pritlsh conquest, 
Avliich Avill bring them again upon the pages 
of this History. 




CHAPITER Vir. 

PISTKICTS AND CITIES— THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Tx the hi.st chapter tlie portion of India his- 
torically ];nowii us tlic Deccan rocei\'ed a i 
general do.seription : a small iiortiou of it ! 
belonging to Jlengal, a larger portion to | 
Madra.s, ami u still greater extent of its terri- | 
tory iiiehided in Bombay, it apjieared expo- | 
die lit to deflne and doseviho that region | 
before giving a detailed account of the 
jMadras and Bombay presidencies, as hi the 
historical portion of tlic Avork fre(|uent men- 
tion must be made of the Deccan. ()n page 
27, the collectoratcs and uou-regulatiou pro- 
vinces into which Bombay is divided for 
])!irposo.s of government are named. It is 
the biuallest of the throe presidencies, nor ha.s 
it many large towns or cities. The princijial 
seaports are »Surat, Barocli, CVtiuhay, BhaAV- 
nuggnr, Gogo, Poorhunder, and IMandavic, in 
Gutch. From these the best seatiion of India 
are procured, especially along the Avest side 
of the Gulf of Cambay. The small islands 
of Salsette and Oorum, and the little strip of 
laud attached to Forts Victoria and Vingula, 
in the Concan, furnish native vessels and 
native sailors of superior quality. The only 
naval force in the possession of the Fast 
India Company is stationed at Bombay — 
* Wai J. t Lord Valciitia. 


jiartly from the facility of obtaining naval 
supplies there in men and material, and 
partly from the influence of a navy in the 
Arabian 8ca. It is Avatered by the Nerbud- 
dali, Ta])ty, IMaliec, Mahindry, and various 
smaller riA^ers, Avhich empty themselves into 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Indian Ocean. 
The Indus also floAvs through the non -regu- 
lation province of Scinde, Avhpre its mouths 
discharge its voluminous yvaters into the sea. 
The commerce of liomhay is very considor- 
ahle Avith Arabia, and u]) the Sea of Oman 
and the Persian Gulf. The military stations 
are Ahmcdabad, Ahniedniiggiir, Asserghiir, 
Balmoer, liaroda, Belgaum, Baroch, Blioog, 
Bombay, Dapoodic, Darwhar, Deeza, J)iiru- 
ganam, Hyderabad, llursolc, Kadra, Kirkcc, 
Knrraehcc, Kiilladghce, Malligauui, Lackhann, 
Bukkiir, l^ooiiah, Kanjeote, Sattara, Surat, 
Scrocr, Shikapore. 

The capital of the presidency is the city of 
Bombay; it is situated on a rocky island 
lying on the Avest coast of Hindoostan, in lati- 
tude 18 5G' 1101 th, and longitude 72^ 57' east. 
There Averc originally some hilly islets, but 
these, by the iiiflueiice of the high tides, have 
I been joined to each other, and noAV the island 
is composed principally of two unequal ranges 
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of whinatooe rocks, cxtciuling from five to 
eight miles in length, anrl at the distance of 
about three miles from each other. Bombay 
is the most unhealthy of the presidencies. 
The Fort of Bombay is situated at the south- 
east extremity of the island, on a narrow neck 
of laud. (.Cotton is the principal article of 
export. TIic population is about two Iniiidrcd 
and fifty thousand, composed of Christians, 
Jews, Mohammedans, IJindooa, and Parsees. 
Jlomhay is one thousand and forty miles West 
by south of Calcutta, and six hundred and 
twenty-five from Madras. The electric tele- 
graph is complete to Madras, Calcutta, and 
Lahore. As a great centre of telegraphic and 
railway commiinication, Bombay is likely to 
hold an important place iii the future of Fhdia. 
In an amusing but useful work, entitled 
yo]t)irf America Abroad^ the following ojii- 
niona are given on this subject:—** You will 
bo sni-jirised to learn that India, during the 
lust two years, bids fair to keep pace with 
tlie United States in the magnetic wire. Dr. 

( t’Sliaiighnossy is the Professor Morse of 
India. With the powerful machinery at his 
command as a servant of the company, he 
has distinguished hiinscdf by bis energy and 
bis works. I am glad to find him a fellow- 
|)asscngcr en route for home, with a view of 
running the wire from England to India — an 
undertaking which, no doubt, will shortly be , 
a(*eonn>lisbed, judging from what lias been 
done. The first wire, he tells me, was ex- 
tended November 1st, 18o3. Twenty par- 
ties of workmen (soldiers) left Calcutta and 
Bombay, under English leaders, and in ]\Iarch, 
1851, the offices were opened at the half-way 
station of Agra; and, by the middle of June, 
the first message went through to Bombay, a 
distauco of sixteen hundrctl miles ; since which 
lines have been established from Bombay to 
Madras, eight hundred miles; from Agra to 
Peahawur, on the borders of Afighaiiistan, 
connecting the populous cities of Delhi, 
Lahore, and Attock, on the Indus, some 
eight hundred miles; besides a line, two 
hundred miles, from Jtangoon to Prome and 
Meaday, connecting the seaport with the i 
frontier of Ava; and other smaller lines, 
making a total of some four thousand miles 
ill two years’ time. In less than five years 
ton thousand miles of electric wire will con- 
nect the chief points of the Indian empire, 
says the doctor. No. 1 galviniscd wire, about 
half a mile to the ton, w’onld give an aggre- 
gate of two thousand tons. The original 
posts were made of cheap wood, but subse- 
quently iron- W’ood from Birmab, solid granite 
posts, brick -and -mortar doors, and iron screw 
posts are those used; the cost is about two 
nundred and fifty dollars per mile. The wires 


are about sixteen feet from the ground, suffi- 
ciently high to allow a loaded elephant to 
pass under. About thirty miles of submarine 
wires, costing one thousand dollars i)er mile, 
have been laid down across tlie rivers. About 
I three hundred manipulators arc employed, 

! and two hundred more servants, making a 
staff of five hundred men. There arc seventy 
offices already erected, in charge of Eunqieans 
and half-castes. The great difficulty, how- 
ever, has been in procuring proper workmen ; 
and Dr. O’Sbanglmessy purposes visiting the 
States before returning to India, in order to 
procure a staff of American managers. There 
are ho double lines laid down, nor will there 
be. The annual cost of the estahlishmeut is 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, ^i’hc 
only paying line will be that befAveeu Boml)ay 
and Calcutta, w'hcre one -third of the despatches 
arc sent by natives. The ohjecc of the go- 
vernment in establishing such an agency 
throughout their wide extent of empire is, of 
conriSe, to increase their political and military 
power, for the enterprise as an investment 
would prove disastrous. An instance of its 
advantage was noticed at the recent annexa- 
tion of Oude. A few hours after the despatch 
arrived from the homo government, giving 
consent, the council mot, troops were on the 
way, onlers w^ere given, and Oude w as a j^art 
of the British empire — all done by the light- 
ning’s flash. In times of war it must be of 
vast importance, until the native enemies 
Iciirn to cut the wdre, as speculators did when 
the Cunard steamers touched at Halifax. 
Bailways do uot progress so rapidly, yet 
something has been done in that w*ay ; and n 
guarantee of five per cent, interest on the 
outlay for the enterprise is made by the 
lionourable company ; but wdio is to make up 
the loss between the annual expenditure and 
tlie annual receipts ? for profit and loss w ill be 
charged for many years with a serious ba- 
lance. IL M. Btcplicnsou, the railway king 
of India, is also a fellow' -passenger for Eng- 
land. Ills perseverance, his untiring industry 
in the accomplishment of so arduous an enter- 
prise, has w on for him a public address. In 
his reply he show's how sanguine he is of the 
progress of his pet ])rojccts, for lie expects 
that in less than ten years J^ngland may be 
reached in tw'elve days* time, and the mag- 
netic wdre communicate with the mother- 
country in as many hours. I shall not be 
surprised at the latter result, but the former 
appears formidable; for Asiatic, African, and 
European soil docs not cultivate activity as 
does the American. The raihvay from Cal- 
cutta to Ilaiicegunge, or to the Burdwan 
coal-mines, is one hundred and twenty -ono 
miles — a single rail, costing about fifty thou- 
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fiaud dollars per mile. A company lias been 
formed to connect Madras with the o])po8itc 
coast, a distance of throe hundred miles, 
}»nssing through Wellington’s and Bramrs 
battle-fields, vid Arcot and Seringapatam 
(branching out to Bangalore), on to Triclii- 
nopoly and Coimbatore on the Malabar coast 
— thus connecting the great cities of Southern 
India. On the other side, the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central Indian Railway, and 
tlic Great Indian Peninsula Railway, ex- 
tend their branches some distance along the 
shore and inland. Another line is intended 
to join Bombay with the ATadras frontier, 
via Bolgaum. Sattara, Toona, &c. — from 
Kurrachee to the Indus about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and a section from 
Bombay, two hundred miles to Surat. This 
is the grand trunk line of the north-west, 
and is to extend to Lahore, a distance from 
Cdlcntta of thirteen hundred and fifty miles. 
Contracts already have been made as far as 
Agra. Railway enterprise in India com- 
mands much praise for its projectors, for 
many arc the impediments to be overcome. 
As in England and America, tJiose in the 
front rank will sink their money, making 
room for tlioso who follow later on, to 
profit by otiicr's losses. But, neverthe- 
less, the steam-whistle must work a moral 
change in India.” Since this was written, 
some of the writer’s anticijiations have been 
fulfilled. 

Tlie buildings in Bombay are not so fine 
as those ill Calcutta and Madras. The private 
houso.s are also inferior in general aspect, but 
formed more iu keeping with the climate, 
both as to style and nlility. The Eiirojicaii 
iiihabitants arc fond of residing at sonic dis- 
tance from the bueiness part of the town, as 
they are at Madras, wliich, in each case, com- 
pels them to repair to the fort for the transac- 
tion of husiness. Tiiis, however, is becoming 
less the case, and the commercial arrangements 
of Bombay arc as rapidly improving as its poli- 
tical position. The harbour scenery is very 
fine : Mr. Hamilton, thirty years ago, noticed 
this in his description. Mrs. Postans, in her 
lively little volume on Western India, many 
years after, expressed in graceful terms her 
admiration of it. Many modern writers have 
followed in tlieir wake, and few have exag- 
gerated the claims of Bombay in this respect, 
although some have gone so far as to call it 
the most lovely in the world,” and to describe 
the island on which the city stands as the 
fairest of all 

** Tlie isles tliat gem 
Old Ocean’s purple diadem.” 

It is ccrtaiidy very lovely, the azure above, 
reflected in the wave below, the bright Indian 
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sun shedding its glory over sky and sea, con- 
stitute a inagnificcnt prospect from the veran- 
dahs of the inhabitants whose houses com- 
mand the view. Tlie harbour is dotted witli 
palm isles, and the contrast of their green 
feathery foliage with the bright blue water is 
strikingly picturesque. In the distance the 
ghauts tower the heavens, presenting all 
imaginable forms, and covered with all ima- 
ginable lines; in one direction tinged witli 
the crimson sunset, in anotlier as if clothed in 
a pale purple robe, elsewhere hung with 
fleecy drapery; and all these ever changing 
as day dawns or sets, as it pours its burning 
noon iijion the gleaming rock, or as docjj 
shadows sink upon them with the descending 
night. Heber, with his soft poetic pencil, 
has impressed the images of these scenes 
upon liis pages, so as no eye that has rested 
upon iliem can ever forgot. The island of 
Elephanta and the island of Salscttc are 
covered with beautiful trees, Avhich extend 
their boughs over the rippling waters, pre- 
senting every variety of graceful rorm,aiul of 
tint, such as oriental foliage only can exhibit. 
Yachting being a favourite amusement, jiretty 
plc.isiire boats may bo seen glitling among 
‘‘the jialm-tassellcd islets;” so that amidst 
the prospects of soft beauty, and in view of 
the glorious mountain distance, tokens of 
human life and pleasure arc perpetually indi- 
cated, adding that peculiar cliarm which soli- 
tary scenery, however flue, cannot impart. 
From the harbour the appearance of the eity 
is not attractive; it lies too low, the now 
town being lower than tlie old, most of the 
bouses liaving their foundations on tlic sea 
level, and many still lower. The walls of the 
fort flank the Avater’s edge, and first strikes 
the eye of the beholder; then the esjdauade, 
with its clusters of tents ; and, stretching away 
to the west the island of Colabah, covered 
with palm-trees, and liaAdng the lighthouse at 
its extreme point. The landing-places arc 
called Inivda/cs in Bombay, and their neigh- 
bourhood is generally crowded Avith boats of 
different styles — some diininuti\'e craft, lillcjl 
w ith cocoa nuts for the ^narket ; others stronger, 
used for conveying goods or passengers to 
and from the shipping; small barges, covered 
Avitli aAvnings, the property of native mer- 
chants and Lauker.s ; ami pleasure -boat.s, taste- 
fully fitted up Avith cabins and Venetians, to 
carry parties on picnics, or other pleasure 
expeditions. 

Oil shore, the first thing arresting attention 
is the palankeens, gaudily iiainted, and with 
silk hangings, in which the passenger is con- 
veyed to Ilia destination. Crowds of coolies 
and runners infest tlie landing-places; these 
men are dirty, half naked, Avith savage expres- 
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siona of countenance; tlioy apeak «a little 
English, and offer to perform any service, in 
dischargins? wliieli they are dishonest and 
faithless This amIc crow is generally com- 
posed of Mohammedans, and they look upon 
Christians as fair game to bo plundered, if that 
can bo accomplished witli any chance of impu- 
nity. Tiio moment tlic traveller lands, ho per- 
ceives that ho is in a groat commercial city; the 
signs of active Imsincss inimodiatcly surround 
him ; hales of cotton especially attest that Bom- 
bay is tlic great emporium of that commodity. 

Tlio road to tho city is very fine, and 
commands a good sea-view, Avhich makes 
it a pleasant promenade, where refresh- 
ing hreczes play upon the licatcd frame, 
and th(3soft sea views deliglit the eye. Every 
evening this road is tlironged with carriages 
and cavaliers, gay ladies and rich natives, the 
sobcr-looking Parsec and the respectable 
Armenian being always conspicuona lignres. 
Ivailed off from this road by a slight paling 
is an extensive lawn -like space, where the 
Parsecs, dews, and other orientals are fond of ! 
meeting to convorse. This numbers of them 
will do while the road is covered with gay 
carriages, and h]uroi)oan costumes, and even 
wiien the military bands attract the English 
around them. The Persians and Parsces 
seem generally to avoid one another as much 
as their respective interests will allow; nor 
do tlie i\rahs, or native iMussulrnen, like the 
Parsees, Avho arc the- most respectable orient- 
als, except, the Armenian Christians, in J 3 om- 
bay. In the morning and evening the Parsecs 
are fond of assembling on the esplanade and 
looking to their “fiery god,” as he rises from 
flic liorizon, or sinks beneath it. Thc}^ bring 
their children on these occasions to learn the 
devout worsliip of their fathers, but the ladies 
do not accompany them. There is a tine 
statue of tlie Martpiis of Wellesley, executed 
l)y Ohantrey, placed in tlic centre of a causc- 
Avay leading from the esplanade to the fort, 
which is mueli admired. It is customary in 
the hot season to erect bungalows by the 
es])Ianade, so as to obtain the cool sea breeze ; 
these are light temporary dwellings, but cost 
from sixty to eighty pounds for the season. 
They are fitted up Avith exrpiisitc taste, and 
are most delightful residences. When the 
rude monsoons beat upon Bombay, tlio Euro- 
peans sock the shelter of solid buildings; but 
house rent is ^pensive, obliging persons of 
limited nienna tb retire several miles from the 
port into tho country among the cocoa-nut 
woods — dwelling places more picturesque than 
healthy, Avliere fever and insects infest the 
hahitalion, and render life miscraldc, or tcr- 
ininato it. The fort is divided from the 
esplanade by a moat ; over this several 


bridges conduct to the chief gates. Within 
the fort arc some fine houses, and a mnltitndc 
of shops, in close, narrow, dusty streets. 
Almost everything is dear, except China and 
Indian silks, and Indian cotton cloths.. The 
Parsces are amongst the most resjiectablc 
shopkeepers, but it is remarkable that these 
devotees of the sun keep their shops iiecu- 
liarly dark. From the fort the visitor emerges 
to “ the Bombay Green.” Several of the 
principal public buildings are there: the 
Town Hall, Idbrary, and Council Chamber 
occupy one pile of considerable architectural 
jiretensions. INIrs. Postans says, “ with the 
exception of the British INIiiseum, and the 
Bibliotlieque du Boi, not inferior to any of 
the same description,” Two statues by 
Cliantrcy adorn the interior of this building — 
one of Sir John Malcolm, and. .the other of 
the Hon. Mr. Elpliinstone. 

Bombay lias long been especially avoII off for 
literature, and the means of j)romoting its in- 
crease. Several iicwspaj)ers of superior merit 
exist. The Boinhat/ (Gazette is managed by its 
talented proprietor, J. Conan, E.sq., secretary 
to the Bomba}' Chamber oj' Commerce, a dis- 
tiiigiiisbed political cconomi.'rt. T\ni Bomba i/ 
Times lately edited by Dr. Buist, wlio has ob- 
tained celebrity as a geologist, and also in 
other departments of science. “ Tho Asiatic 
Society has an immense and well-chosen 
library and a museum ; but books may also bo 
obtained at the ‘Europe sli02)s,* where every - 
tiling else is vended. The bazaars are not 
very handsome, but Avell supplied; there is a 
theatre, Avherc amateurs occasionally act; 
enormous cotton screws, a spacious hotel, 
commercial houses and offices upon a grand 
scjilc, and an infinite variety of places of Avor- 
ship. The Homan Catholic chapels and 
churches arc more numerous here than in any 
other part of India, as the descendants of the 
early Portuguese visitors abound. jMosques 
and Hindoo temples are constantly found 
contiguous to each other; and the Parsees — 
the descendants of the Gliebcrs, or firc-Avor- 
sbippors — have their avgiarce^ or firc-temjile, 
where the sacred fire is constantly kept up by 
the jiricsts, Avho receive, from pious Parsces, 
tlu'ough the grating Avhioh encloses tho silver 
stove, offerings in the form of sandal Avood. 
There arc few statues in Bombay, but tlio 
churches contain liandsonic monuments, and 
there are some busts and pictures in the Town 
Hall and the rooms of the societies and 
institutions.” * 

At Malabar Point is a lionse which be- 
longed to Sir John Malcolm, and Avliich 
afterwards bci*amo the residence of the go- 
vernor Avlion the heat bemme too great at 
♦ .J. II. StocqueltT. ^ 
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Pavoll, the iiHual abode of the chief magis- 
trate. The rocky headland of Malabar Point 
is a gorgeous situation. The sea-view is truly 
luagniticcnt, and tlie inland prospect is beau- 
tiful ; an undulated country, covered with the 
pale bamboo, the deep-tinged palm, and the 
and)er-tinted cocoa groves, meets the gazer’s 
eye. Night is also beautiful around this 
chosen spot. The stars shine out with a 
lustre luikiiowii to our liazy clime, and the 
moonlight spreads a chaste glory over the 
sparkling sea and dark woods. Fre(iuently 
the Parsee bo S('en beneath as tlie sun 
sots, paying his homage to the retiring god of 
his adoration ; and when the sun has gone 
down, the funeral pyres of the Hindoo sliow 
their rod glare against the dark woods. 8ir 
John jNIalcolm was n man of taste as w’ell as 
genius ; the selection of this spot proves the 
one, as his writings and his deeds liavo long 
since attested the other. 

Five miles from the fort is Parell, the site 
of government house. It w’as built by the 
Portuguese Jbr a monastciy. Tlio house is 
spacious, and the grounds well laid out ; and 
on occasions of public receptions and festi- 
vities it appears worthy of being a viceregal 
seat. 

The Horticultural Society’s gardens are not 
lar from the governor’s chief residence. 

The Pilgrim’s Pool is one of the most sin- 
gular places in Bombay. It is an asylum for 
aged and diseased animals ! and Avell answ-ers 
its purposes. Here liorscs, cows, <logs, ^^c., 
arc fed and cared for as pensioners of the 
bounty' of a toiider-heartod native, wiio thus 
disposed of his riches. 

The Elphinstone College and Native .Edu- 
cation Society's schools are also creditable to 
the city, and to the founders of those iu- 
stitutions. 

The character of tlie population of Bombay 
depends iipon the religion professed. The 
professors of Brahminism are there Avhat they 
are elsewhere, mentally and morally; the de- 
scription given by the Ivev. Mr. Milner is ]>re- 
cisely expressive of the facts : — ** ’J’hey have 
considerable skill in the mechanical arts, pro- 
duce cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics in high 
perfection, and arc almost nnrivnlled in deli- 
cate working in ivory and metals. They' have 
in general no standard of morality boy'ond 
convenience; and hence their character is 
largely a compound of selfishness, deceit, 

cunning, impurity, and cruelty' The 

mass of the po])nlatiou are idolaters. Multi- 
plied forms and ceremonies, fatiguing pil- 
grimages, rigorous fastings, and acts of un- 
cleanncss, arc exacted ; while observances, 
amounting even to the wilful sacrifice of life, 
illustrate the connection proclaimed in the 


Scriptures hetw'een ‘ the dark places of the 
earth’ and the ‘ habitations of cruelty.’ ” 

The Jains are a peaceful and laborious 
sect. Their temples are not imposing ; tliey 
resemble dw'elliug-hoiiscs, but are distinguisli- 
ablc by' excellent external carvings. Only a 
few Buddhists are to be found upon the 
island. 

’fhe Mohammedans arc nut so numerous as 
in tlie Hcccnn, Central India, and IMndras. 
They' are morally ami intellectually degraded. 
There are, however, some disciples of the 
Koran of respectability in the western metro- 
polis. 

The Farsees, or Gliehors, are very nume- 
rous ; they have at Bombay, as at (kiiiton, 
the chief share in the o]>iiim trade; they also 
take a respectable position as cotton mer- 
chants, bankers, and dealers in the b.Mzaars. 
The richest inhabitants of Bombay' Island are 
undoubtedly the worsliippers of the sun. No 
inliabitaMts of the place -“not even the most 
important European fuiiotionarlos — can vie 
with them in luxurious living ; at government 
house alone entei tainments arc given which 
exceed theirs in sjilendour. Within Die last 
tJiirty years, one of this fraternity' rose from 
the humblest condirioii in life to bo one of 
the richest merchants and capitalists in the 
w’orld. ills name was Jamseljee Jejecl>h*)y, 
and his reputation as a mercliant and a capi - 
talist reached England and the English ct)urt, 
wdiero bis benevolence and loyalty receivc<l 
honourable marks of distinction. His lirbt 
occupation in life w'as that of a dealer in 
empty bottles ; these he used to purchase, by' 
giving a rupee for so many to the butlers of 
English families. He accumulated moneys 
rapidly, by scUing them at a profit, op(mc<l a 
place of business in one of the bazaars, and 
became tlie wealthiest man in the presidency', 
perhaps in India. 

Another gentleman of this sect, Hormarjee 
Boomanjee, occupied some years ago a man- 
sion near that of the governor, w hich in some 
respects rivalled it, and w’hich w'as known by 
the title of Tiowjoe Castle. A visitor described 
it as spacious, built with arcliitectiiral taste, 
and furnished richly' and most elegantly. The 
drawing -room, decorated with princely ex- 
penditure and t)ie propriety of a correct taste, 
and every a 2 )avtmciit suitably provided witli 
such costly articles as best became it. Luxu- 
rious couelies and ottoraanir^ Covered w ith 
damask silk, arranged with gilded fauteuih 
of the most commodious form; good paint- 
ings, including full-length portraits of Lord 
Nelson and 8ir Charles Forbes, ornamented 
the drawing-room; and suporb window’s of 
painted glass cast the brilliantly-tinged rays 
of the dei^rting sun on chandeliers of daz- 
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lustre. “ When, after a lengtlicnetl visit, 
wo rose, iiiteiuling to take our leave of Lo\v jeo 
Castle ami its amiable inmates, a servitor 
brought forwanl a large silver salvor, covered 
with blooming bouquets, most tastefully ar- 
ranged. Ill presenting the choicest for my 
acee}>tanco, Ilonnarjee gracefully expressed 
his liopc that I would jiardon the adojition of 
an Eastern custoni, by l^'hich t«> denote the 
pleasure our society hud afforded him." 

Polygamy is seldom practi.sod by the 
I’arsees, and tktdr general morality is greatly 
superior to that of nrahmins, Buddhists, 
Jains, or Mohammedans. Their loyalty is 
umpicstiouable. Any |>ortioii of the native 
]uo.<s that is not ])crvaded by bigotry or 
atiieism, and by a di.sloyalty attending either 
[)liase of native o])inion ami feeling, i.s in tlie 
liauds of tlic Parsecs. Tliey feel deeply grate- 
ful to the British for the protection afforded 
to their persons, religion, property, ami com- 
merce, and regard with unaffected disgust 
and ahhorreuce ihe sanguinary intolerance 
and di.sloyalty which ])ervado the native.s, 
c.s]>ecial]y the educated portion of them, 
known as Young India." 

'i’lic beauty of the Parsoes cxcecd.s that of 
any other r)f the inliahitants of Bombay. Tlie 
Parsec Jadie.s are fair, ivltli lincly-fonnod fea- 
tnro.s, ami graceful, digniliod mien. Many of 
the Euglisii ami tlie Jewish ladies may be 
seen to vie with the loveliest of the tlaughtord 
of the sun," but there is a greater proportion 
of line specimens of the fair sex, perhaps of 
botli sexo.s, among the Parsee.s, than among 
any other ehia.s, European or Asiatic, at 
Bondmy. 

The Parsecs of Bombay are said to have 
come tliither from (Bijorat, to which jdace 
they emigrat(Ml from Ormuz, in the (inlf of 
Persia. Very few of them brought wives, 
generally single men having ventured on the 
enterprise. They selected maidens of Gu jo- 
rat, their tavste l)eiiig for the fairest in com- 
])lexion; hence the race now inhabiting Bom- 
bay is not purely Persian, yet much fairer 
than the people of lliiidoostan. 

In the fort there arc two largo lire temjdcs, 
wliich are kept scrnpulon.sly clo.sed against 
foreign inspection. They contain spacious 
halls, with central arches, heiioath which are 
]»laccd the vase of sacred fire. The priests 
of the Ghebers resemble the Jewish priests 
in appearance and attire. They wear their 
boards long and flowing ; and these being 
sometimes white, ]»y reason of the age of the 
wearer, the turban colourless, and the vest or 
rohe white and ample, their appearance is 
very venerable. They arc not respected ; 
whetlier thi.s arise from tlie scepticism of the 
worshippers, or the general character of the 


sacerdotal class, it diftlcult to c nijecture, ns 
the behaviour of the clergy i.s ros[)Octable, 
and that of the |)OOj)le devout. Some suppose 
that the origin of this contempt is difiercuco 
of race, the people liaving landed witliont 
priest.s, and having employed a native race in 
Gnjerat to adopt the <'lerioal functions wliose 
opinions were Jiot remote from their own. 
Others attribute the fecliug to the oflicos 
whicli devolve upon the clergy — eJiielly that 
of hearing away the dead, wJiom they (le))o.sit 
in towers, where the coiqj.se is exposed to 
bird.s of prey, which devour it. The thought 
of thi.s insjnres, it is alleged, even loathing in 
the brea.st of the Parsee to his spiritual leader. 
The chief prie.st, however, is not the olqoct 
of such feelings, but receives reverence from 
the whole community. 

The Barsees are variously estimated in 
nmnliers, some computing them’ a.s a fourth 
of the whole pojnilation of th(3 island, and 
others as lower than one -tenth. 

The Jews are comparatively numerous, 
and many of them very wealthy, ^.riie men 
arc always on the alert as (iaflicker.s or 
moncy-ehangor.s ; the women live in great 
sechrsion. 

'i1io Armenian Ohrlstians are much and 
deservedly rcspcetoil; their numbers are 
small, and their church in the fort is of 
mean dimonsion.s. ^I'hoy are generally settlers 
from Biishire or Biissorali, who tran.sact bu.'=<i- 
ness in stuffs and gems, of the Arme- 

nians are horse-dealers ; they are <?on.sidored 
good judges of Ihe animal, and fair sellers, 
but are not at all etiuestriaii in their own 
habit.s. TJiey wear the dre.«s of Ihrsia, aiul 
disfigure, themselves with henna, dying hoard, 
liair, and whiskers with it, any ilavk colour 
pertaining to any of these ovnanionts of tlie 
male head being an object of distaste. A 
European blessed witli anburii or sandy hair, 
whiskers, or moustache, is suiiposod ciihor to 
possess the secret of some exquisite dye, or to 
be endowed [)y nature witli altriluiles of great 
beauty. The moral character of tlie Arme- 
nians is oxcelleiit ; their habits orderly ; their 
business talents eminent; their loyalty un- 
doubted, blit not active. TJio ])OopIo have a 
great re.spoct for Prote.staiitism, but the cloi*gy 
prefer the Greek or i.atin Ghurclic.s, ainl arc 
extremely jealous of their people entering a 
Protestant place of worsliip, or iieru.sing Pro- 
testant books, especially if written on any 
t h colog ica I s ubj o c t . 

The descendants of the Portuguese are ill- 
looking, venal, bigoted, ignoiaiit, and super- 
stitions — desjused by every otlier class. 

There are a fo^Y Greeks, who differ in 
nothing from their cuinpatriots all over tlio 
world. 
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In a oha])tor upon the social condition of 
the people of India, reference will be again 
made to the inhabitants of this city. 

Since the cstabliKhinont of cominnnication 
with Europe by the Red Sea route, Bombay 
has acNpiired importance, being the first point 
of India gained by the outward-bound vessels, 
and the last left on the homeward voyage, 
^riic following are the travelling distances 
from it to the most considcraldc cities and 
towns, according to lyfajor Renncll : — 


Miles. I 


A!l:ilial)a(l 977 

Alunedabad 

Ahuiednuggur . ... ISI 

Arcot 722 

Aiirun.^abad 2()0 

Raroch 221 

Ibisseiu 27 

I^cdnorc 452 

nijaaaghur .TOS 

(.'nlcutta 1301 

889 

Cfusliincrc 1233 

('attack 1031 

(^jcliia • 7 SO 

Rcllii 8S0 

Dowlatabad 258 

Gnu 292 

Gideondii 475 

(iwaliur 708 

Jlytlcrabad 480 


Milos. 


Jnjrtrcriiatit 1052 

Indore 450 

Jjiborc 1010 

laickiiow 923 

Madras 758 

Masulipatnm .... 680 

Mir/apore 952 

.Moorshedabad . . . 1259 

^Mooltan 920 

Mysore 030 

^ajrpore 552 

Glide 1013 

Oojiiii 480 

Patua 1145 

Pondicherry 805 

PooTiah 98 

Serin^njmtam .... 622 

Sumbhulporc .... 826 

Surat 177 

Tellechcrry 615 


Should a canal be cut across the Isthmus 
of Suez, Bombay will become in all probability 
a more important position than Calcutta ; it 
will at all events rival that city, now so much 
more wealthy, populous, and powerful. ** The 
distance from the English Channel to Calcutta, 
by the Cape of Good no])e, following the 
route taken by the best sailing vessels, may 
be put down at 13,000 miles. By the Medi- 
terranean, the proposed canal across the Isth- 
mus of Suez, the lied Hea, and Indian Ocean, 
the distance would be about 8000 miles ; as 
compared with the former, the latter would 
effect a saving of /5t)00 miles. By tlic Cape 
route to Bombay the distance may be com- 
puted at 11,500 miles, by the lied 8ca route, 
()2(X) ; and here the gain would be 53(X) miles. 
By the aid of this maritime canal, troops 
would arrive at Bonabay from IMalta in three 
weeks ; in Ceylon or Madras in four ; and in 
Calcutta in five : and they would arrive fresh 
and vigorous, because unfatigned in body, 
and without experiencing that las.situdo of 
the mind which a protracted and wearisome 
.sea voyage generally induces. With such 
facilities, it may fairjy be conclud6d that the 
maintenance of a smaller number of European 
troops ill garrison would be perfectly com- 
jiatible with security'. Nor can it be doubted 
that when the natives became aware of this 
rapid mode of traiiiiit for man and munitions 


of war, the disposition to revolt would be 
greatly enfeebled. The mercantile marine, 
both of England and America, wouhl be bene- 
fited by the shortening of distance. It would 
bring New York nearer to Bombay by 7317 
miles, and New Orleans by 8178. Con- 
st aiitinoplc would save 12,000, and St. Peters- 
biirg 8550 miles. The countries on the coasts 
of the Rod Sea and Persian Gulf, the eastern 
coast of Africa, India, the kingdom of Siam, 
Cochin China, Japan, the vast empire of China, 
with its teeming inillions, the Phillipine Islands, 
Australia, and New Zealand, with the whole 
Southern Archijielago, would be brought 
nearer to the Mediterranean Sea and tlie 
north of Europe by almost fi0(X) miles : the 
whole worhl would bo in proximity.” The 
Bnti.sh government is opposed to the forma- 
tion of such a ship canal on grounds of policy. 
IV^ssessing, as France does, a jiowcrful naval 
arsenal in the Mediterranean, she might, iiy 
means of such a jiassage, serioiusly menace 
our Indian empire. It is with a full know- 
ledge of tins that M. Le.ssops and other 
Frenchmen have so perseveringly urged this 
scheme. Lord Palmerston energetically and 
eleai*ly placed the views of the British govern- 
ment before that of France on this subject, 
and the Emperor Napoleon admitted the 
reasonableness of the sensitiveness of tbe 
government of her Britannic majesty in refer- 
ciico to such ail enterprise. The scheme 
has, moreover, been pronounced by the most 
competent English engineers as impracticable ; 
and by eminent men, who pronounce that it 
is not absolutely impossible, it liaa been ad- 
mitted that the scheme is beyond private 
enterprise, and could only be executed and 
sustained by such a harmonious concourse of 
governments as is scarcely within the range 
of hope. The project finds, however, very 
general favour in Europe, j^erhaps as much 
from motives inimical to England as any 
other. Should a ship canal, by any concur- 
rence of circumstance and combination of 
powers, be formed, it will in all probability 
tempt the British government into hostile 
operations froTn'India and from the Mediter- 
ranean, involving wide-spread and sanguinary 
conflict. 

The neighbourhood of the city is very 
beautiful, the whole island being exceedingly 
picturesque. Excellent roads exist, and the 
citizens enjoy their drives to the surrounding 
districts very much. Ou Sunday these roads 
are most frequented, the esplanade being 
comparatively forsaken. “The early riser, 
de.siring to pursue bis ride into the' lovely 
scenes which skirt the town, will find these 
roads clear nf all offence. The porters and 
artizans then lie shrouded in their cundies ; 
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the market people liave a wide path, as they 
bring in tlie fresh fruits of the neighbouring 
country ; the toddy drawers appear, crowned 
with an earthen vessel, overtlowing with the 
delicious juice of tlie palm-tree ; and Hindoo 
girls, seated behind baskets of bright blossoms, 
string fragrant wreaths to adorn the altars of 
their gods. Thus fresh and tranquil remain 
the elements of the scene, until the hurry and 
the toil of life fill it with that suffocating heat 
and deafening clamour attendant upon the 
interests of eager traffic.’* 

The roads of the island are, from the un- 
dulated character of the surface, much curved, 
thereby affording great variety of prospect; 
now turning towards the sunlit bay, and anon 
presenting prospects of wooded knolls and 
j-Kilm forests. In the evening the dusty roads 
are trodden by bullock- drivers and the heavier 
dGscrij)tion of vehicles, carrying produce for 
the early morning market of the city ; this 
circumatanec causes the drives through the 
isLand to be preferable at early dawn to the 
soft season of sunset. 

In the bay boating fiffords pleasant recrea- 
tion, and an cver-etianging laud and sea 
scenery. The little island of Colabali is a 
place of constant resort, ainl sonic Europeans 
prefer it to any other place in its neighbour- 
hood as a residence. It is considered pecu- 
liarly healthy, and its situation is delightfully 
picturesque, affording from its shores views of 
exquisite heauty. Tlie lighthouse and the 
lunatic asylum arc on this islet ; a good road 
runs through it, and it is connected with tlie 
island of llonibay by a causeway, over whicli 
formerly tlie sea rose at liigli tide, rendering 
the passage difficult and dangerous. 

The diseases are such as are produced by 
the high temperature of the climate, (he low 
site of the city, and the prevalence of paddy 
fields on all the low grounds of the island. 
The guinea-worm is a dangerous nuisance to 
Europeans and natives ; many of the former 
suffer so severely from it, as to he obliged to 
return home. Fever and cholera often carry 
away Europeans who expose themselves too 
much to the climate, fre(|uent tlie woods and 
])addy fields, or are in any other way brought 
within the influence of the malaria which in- 
fests the low grounds. Bombay has improved 
in health within the last ten years very ra])idly, 
and there is every prospect that it will even- 
tually become one of the healthiest neigh- 
bourhoods in India. 

The collcctorate of Surat is situated at the 
south-western extremity of the ancient pro- 
vince of Gujerat. It is a part of that territory 
adjacent to the Gulf of Cambay, and is so in- 
tersected with the dominions of native princes, 
that it is difficult to define its limits. It is 
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made up of lands taken from independent 
princes at various times. The neighbourhood 
was long noted for the plunder, by gulf and 
river i)irates, of trading -vessels ; the vigilance of 
the police, the exertions of the Bombay marine, 
and the representations made by tlie British 
residents at the courts of native princes, have 
all conduced to put a stop to these piracies. 
The country is populous, and highly culti- 
vated, producing wheat, rice, jouree, hajeree, 
and other Indian grains, diversified by crops 
of cotton, hemp, tobacco, colouring plants, 
seeds, i^c. The cotton of Surat has become 
an important article of commerce. 

The city of vSiirat is large, mean, and dirty, 
destitute of good public buildings, and con- 
taining few ICuropeans for so large a city. 
There was an hos])ital for animals at Surat, 
similar to tliat at Bombay, but remarkable for 
its wards,” containing rats, mice, bugs, and 
other noxious creatures ! The site of the city 
is unfavourable for trade, as large ships can- 
not ascend the river ; lint the country bebind 
is 80 fertile, and produces such vast variety 
of commodities, that the commerce of Surat 
is very extensive. Its moral comlition is de- 
plorable. The Mohammedans are the perpe- 
trators of nearly all the violence committed 
in the place, except what is performed by 
imported hravoes and thieves, who are hired 
by tlic richer natives foj' purposes of revenge, 
and formerly for the object of plundering the 
houses of their own friends and connexions ! 
The Parsees are so frequently made the 
objects of violence by tlie IMohammedans, 
that tiioy arc obliged in self-defence to inflict 
])ersonal cliastiscment, for they are a brave and 
athletic race, physically and mentally superior 
to the followers of the false prophet. The 
Hindoos are sly. timid, treacherous, and fur- 
tively vindictive ; many perish by poison, 
which they administer upon slight provoca- 
tion — a mode of murder in which they are 
singularly expert. This offence is not so 
common as formerly ; twenty years ago its 
occurrence was awfully frequent. Opium 
intoxication is very common, and very de- 
basing. 

Caste is not so dominant as in most other 
places, and some “old Indians” allrilmte the 
laxity of morals to the “ want of respect for 
their betters” which prevails among the 
native mob of 8nrat. Beligious intolerance 
is carried to bitter extremities by Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, not oidy against one 
another, but agaiust tbo Parsees, who offer 
no provocation to tlie insults and outrages of 
which they are the victims.' The Brahmins 
are not so liostile to the Parsees as to the 
Mohammedans, nor are they so ready to per- 
secute the Parsecs as the Mohaiiimedans are. 

u 
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The worshippers of the sun have grown so 
influential and wealthy, that tliey are able to 
protect themselves ; and the British, although 
generally they lean to high caste men, and 
“ hold up tlie aristocratic principle for the 
sake of order,” are too generous to allow in- 
justice to be done to the quiet and manly 
Ghebers. 

The distance from Bombay is about one 
hundred and seventy miles. Before the 
English obtained possession of Bomba}^ Surat 
was the capital of the presidency. The popu- 
lation is still larger than that of the metropolis 
of Western India. Tlie intervening shores 
are low, flat, and sandy, destitute of any in- 
teresting scenery, cxce])t the panorama of the 
distant hills. 

The scenes in the streets of Surat are 
peculiar, in some respects resembling those 
of Bombay, as to the cpiality and character of 
the native population. Not only are the three 
prevailing religious septs described above to be 
mot with, hut also Jains, Jews, Syrians, Arme- 
nifins, Greeks, and descendants of tlie Portu- 
guese. Tlie most remarkable of all are the 
Arabs; these at certain seasons pitch their 
tents upon the pleasantest spots on the banks 
of the Tapty, just as gipsies would in the 
neighbourhood of an English city. They are 
the most picturesque -looking of the dwellers 
in or frequenters of the great city ; their 
many-coloured turbans and showy vests can- 
not fail to attract attention, and their coun- 
tenances are often fiercely fine. 

There are many traces of the former opu- 
lence of this city in the remains of gardens 
and mansions, which once belonged to the 
merchant princes of Surat, before Bombay 
tore the WTeath from her brow; and tliesc 
mansions and pleasure-grounds were easily 
placed on sites tastefully selected, for in the 
ncighbourhootl of the city the banks of the 
Tapty are very pleasant. 

ghauts, or landing-places, do not, as 
in so many other cities of India, already 
noticed, lead to temples, nor are tliey con- 
structed with the lavish expenditure and 
richly creative taste of those flights of steps 
elsewhere. They are more frequently to be 
seen occupied with dhobios than devotees. 
The dhobies are washerwomen, who ]>ly their 
calling very much in the manner which Sir 
Walter Scott described his fair countrywomen 
in rural districts performing similar operations. 

Within six miles of the city tlierc is a 
place of religions ablution, calleij Pnipuiiah. 
'riiore sacred groves, altars, and temples 
abound. The groves are hung with wreaths j 
of choicest flowers. The ghauta are sculp- | 
tured and festooned, leading to temples, where 
domes and columns look down in their I 


cold and stern majesty upon the bright and 
careering river. It is a noted place for 
funeral pyres ; the ashes of the dead are 
solemnly sprea<l upon the holy current, which 
seems, ns if a thing of life, to hear them wil- 
lingly away from the sacred scene. It is 
astonishing what crowds of fakeers, and other 
religions devotees, assemble among these 
clustering temples. Nowhere is this vaga- 
bond class so ripe in imposture as in this 
hoi}’- vicinity. Their control over the laity 
is astonishing, and their exercise of it rapa- 
cious, violent, and disgusting. Whatever 
these revered robbers choose to demand the 
people give them, a denial involving the peril 
of their soul’s ruin. Among the chief curio- 
sities of the place are the lierds of sacred 
hulls, which arc kej)t by the Brahmins, and 
treated by the people with the greatest reve- 
rence. 

Pnlpiinah is not the only interesting suhnrl» 
of Surat ; all its vicinity is as pleasant as the 
city itself is dirty, dreary, and decadent. 
fiOiig shaded lanes, reminding the English 
visitor of the green lanes of England, snrronml 
the city, and the cultivated fields and river 
scenery cannot fail to arrest the attention. 
The wooded hills are the haunts of game. 
At Vaux’s tomb, in the Gulf of Cambay, near 
the emhonchure of the Tajity, the wild hog, 
often hunted by the Europeans of Surat, is 
mimerous, and affords ample sport. The 
French town and gardens are objects of plea- 
sant interest, and w'ithin pedestrian distance 
of the city. 

The military cantonments arc regarded as 
pleasant by the military ; and Surat has long 
borne a reputable character among gentlemen 
of the Bomliay army, as a socia}»le and cheerful 
place in which to he quartered. 

Bahocu is another district of Gujerat, and 
is hounded on the west by the Gulf of Cam- 
hay. h\wv ports of the w'cst of India arc so 
well cultivated or populous. The capital of 
the district, also named Baroeh, is situated on 
an eminence on the north hank of the Ner- 
hudduh, tw^enty-five miles from the entrance 
to the river. The to'^ui is as dirty and dreary 
ns Surat : it is snrruiiiided by a most fertile 
country, and its market is one of the best in 
India. Tlie town was once the scat of a 
considerahle trade, especially for cotton cloths, 
wdiicli were beautifully white, the river Ner- 
hnddah having the property of bleaching. 
The neighbourhood is picturesque, chiefly 
because of the superior cultivation. Many 
ruins of mosques and mausolca are scat- 
tered in the vicinity. About ten miles from 
the city there is an island in the river, where 
aged or^ sick Hindoo jicnitents bury them- 
selves alive, or are buried alive by their rela- 
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fives as an Jict of piety. On this island is a 
hanyan-tree, said to be the most extraordinary 
in existence ; but it was formerly much larger 
than it is now, for the floods, rising, have 
washed away portions of the i.sland, and with 
it the branching roots of the tree where they 
had extended themselves too far. The tree 
is still represented to be tw'o thousand feet in 
circumference, measuring round the diflerent 
stems; but the hanging branches, the roots 
of which have not yet reached the ground, 
measure a much wider area. chief 

trunks of the tree number three hundred ami 
fifty, each of those larger than an ordinary 
English elm; and the smaller stems, forming 
strong supporters, are more tliaii three thou- 
sand. The natives allege that it is three 
thousand years old, can afford sliade for seven 
thousand persons, and that it originally sprung 
from the toothpick of a certain Hindoo saint. 
A writer on the productions of India states 
that ‘‘this is the tree alluded to by Milton in 
Jiis Paradise Lost.'" 

The colloctoratc of Aiimkoauad is not 
remarkable for anything except the city and 
its vicinity. This city was once the capital 
of Gujerat, but it has long fallen into decay. 
So sphuidid was it in the reign of Akbar, 
that the ruiins now cover an area the circum- 
ference of w'hich is thirty miles. In fact, the 
(!ountry is covered with remains of palaces, 
serais, mosques, teinploa, tanks, acpieducts, 
and other works of grandeur and great public 
utility. Wild beasts now infest the neigh- 
bourhood. The city is noted for its jugglers 
and itinerant musicians, classes to which the 
iiative.s of the villages of Gujerat give exten- 
sive encouragement. 

The collectorate of Kaiua is a large district 
in the Gujerat province : it is very wihl and un- 
.settlcd, and has been remarkable for the prac- 
tices of the Bhattsand Bharotts, a species of fana- 
tics who, if denied a demand, will inflict upon 
tlieir own persons a gash with a knife, AA’hicli 
the natives suppose that the gods will here- 
after iuflict upon him who, denying the 
request, occasioned the misfortune. If this 
does not intimidate, the Bhatts will murder 
an old woman or some outcast, and leave the 
crime at the door of the person who denied 
their request, which alarms the Hindoo more 
than if he had himself perpetrated the crime, 
which he would seldom fail to do if moved by 
what he considered to he an adequate reli- 
gious motive. If the Bhatts or Bharotts do 
not obtain their infamous end in that way, 
they will not hesitate to murder one of them- 
selves, or one of their relations, still more I 
exciting the horror and the alarm of the I 
unfortunate victim upon whom the demand 
is made. Should, however, the Hindoo have 
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firmness to resist the demand after all these 
wild manifestations of cruel importunity, the 
Bhatts will probably murder the man who 
dares so persistently to refuse compliance with 
tlieir wishes. Kaira, the capital of the dis- 
trict, is in no way noticeable. 

Oandeisii is a province of the Deccan, of 
which ancient division of India a general 
description was given in the last chapter. 
The JMahrattas here held sway in tlie days of 
their power. A considerable portion of Can- 
deish belonged to the Holkar family, having 
been, like the adjacent province of Malwah, 
divided between the I’eishwa, Scindiah, and 
Holkar. The Ta])ty, Nerbuddah, and their 
tributaries water the countr3% which, how- 
ever. is not well cultivated. The interior 
is curiousl}^ cut up by ravines, from thirty 
to forty feet deep, winding along sometimes 
for miles. ridges of the Western Ghauts 

extend along the Tapt}'. Among the liills, 
and along the courses of the rivers, many 
Bheel tribes reside, who became troublesome 
to the government immediately previous to 
the military revolution of 18o7, and again 
during the progress of that crisis. Candcisli 
proper comprises what in the reign of the 
Emperor Akbar comprehended the whole of 
Candeish. It is tlie most fertile and populous 
region of the territories which are known 
under that general designation. Berhanpore 
was the ancient capital : it is situated on a 
fine plain, fairly cultivated. This city was 
once ton miles in circnuifercncc; but it is now 
shorn of its glory. It is about three hundred 
an<l forty miles from Jk>mbaA% in latitude 
2r^ Ilf north, and Tfi'-' IS' east iongitnde. 

llusscinabad is a noted city in this province, 
being regarded as a good position in a mili- 
tary point of view, and the key of this por- 
tion of the Deccan. The town is neverthe- 
less neither well built nor populous. The 
water of the Nerbuddah is liere peculiarly 
sweet and agreeable ; the A^alley through 
which it flows in the vicinity of the town is, 
notwithstanding the advantage of its pre- 
sence, badly cultivated, and covered in most 
places with jungle. During the month of 
February the appearance of this jungle is 
very beautiful, in consequence of a shrub 
which bears flowers of the brightest scarlet. 
At the same season another flowering shrub 
fills the air with the richest perfume; these 
odoriferous flowers are gathered and dried, 
when they assume the appearanco of berries, 
and are as sweet as raisins. The natives 
distil a sort of vinous spirit from them. 

PooNAu, now a collectorate of Bomba}', 
was once the metropolitan province of the 
Mahratta empire. The city is situated lati- 
tude 15^30' north, longitude 74° 2' east; 
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about thirty miles to the cast of the Ghanls, 
and one hundred miles from BuniV)ay. The 
rank of this city is superior to its area or 
population. The streets are all named after 
mythological personages, and the gods of the 
Hindoo Fantlioon are painted on the fronts 
of the houses : judging from the nomencla- 
ture of the streets, and other signs, it is the 
most religious city in the world. At this 
town the Moota Bivor joins the Moola; their 
union is called the Moota JMoola, and is 
emptied into the Beeuia, which afterwards 
forms a junction with the Kistna. By this 
route, during the rainy season, a river-voyage 
may be ma<le from within seventy -five miles 
of the w’cstcrn coast of India to the Bay of 
Bengal, provided tl)e passage he nndortaken 
in a canoe. The ancient paiaee of Poonah is 
surrounded by high thick walls; a moilcrn 
one was erected more to the taste of the 
peishwa. The native population probahly 
exceeds one liuiidrcd and fifty thousand. 

Poonah is an important situation in refer- 
ence to the largo portion of the Dcocan sub- 
ject to the Bombay govorniuent. The mili- 
tary cantonments are not large, but arc plea- 
santly situated, ami very convouiont. The 
neighbourhood is famous for liog-hunting, 
in wdiich the officers of the cantonment min- 
gle with great zest, whatever may be the 
corps there stationed. This is a perilous 
amusement; it wouhl be so in ground more 
favourable to horsemanship than the Deccan, 
which, in these districts, is made up to a great 
extent of rock, hill, and ravine. The wild 
hog holds his retreat in rather elevated situa- 
tions, and can defend himself, to the peril of 
his pursuers, man and horse, of which both 
soon hecome conscious. 

Within a mile or Uvo of Poonah the 
governor has a bungalow, which is beautifully 
situated; the choicest plants, native and exotic, 
bloom in the gardens. The collection of 
geraniums is very fine, the soil of the Deccan 
l>eing especially favourable to them. The 
scarlet species abound in the gardens, and are 
found wild in the neighbourhood. 

The Temple of Parlmttee is still an object 
of interest at Poonah, although shorn of its 
former glory. The Temple of Pawatti, the 
Mountain Goddess, is beautifully situated oil 
a lofty hill, surrounded by luxuriant gardens, 
“ rich in the empurpled clusters of the Dec- 
can vine, and the dusky fruit of the sweet - 
juiced pomegranate.” In the neighbourhood 
of Poonah there is a remarkable grove of 
mango-trees, planted by the peishwa in ex- 
piation of the murder of his brother. The 
Ketuah Bang, a country seat, also a creation 
of the peishwa, is very beautiful — the building 
is supported on handsome Saracenic arches, 
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the grounds are tastefully laid out in the best 
oriental style — cool kiosks, and numerous jets 
of sparkling w'ater, causing a freshness the 
most salutary and agreeable. About two 
miles from Poonah is the cavalry cantonment 
of Kirkce, where Sir Arthur Wellesley wooed 
furtiine on the battle-field. 

Between the bridge of the Sungnm near 
Poonah, and Kirkee, there is a beautiful 
cave -temple cut in the limestone rock. In 
the centre a circle of rude columns, in the 
simplest style of Hindoo architecture, sup- 
port a huge block of rock ; below this kneel 
the sacred hull of Siva (Nandi), uncaparisoned 
and rough hew'n. At the other end is a 
number of square pillars, which support the 
roof. The whole structure is curious. The 
banks of the Sungum Kiver in the neighbour- 
hood of Poonah are very pretty, but the 
heautyis of the ordinary description of Indian 
rivers. 

Ill connection with Poonah, the district ot 
Sattajja naturally claims attention. The 
peishwas by whom l^ooiiah was governoil 
virtually ruled Sattara for more than one 
hundred years. The rajah, however, was 
treated as supreme, the ])eishwa pretending 
allegiance, and ofiering an ostensible obedi- 
ence. The rajah was, in fact, a prisoner at 
his bill fort of Sattara. When the British 
expelled tlie ])ciahwa, in 1818 , the rajah was 
reinstated by them as sovereign over a consider- 
able portion of his dominions, bounded to the 
west by the Western Ghauts, to the south 
by the Warner and Kistna Rivers, to the 
north by the Bccma and Neera Rivers, and 
on the east by the frontier of the nizam’s 
dominions, the whole area occupying a surface 
of eleven thousand Bfpiare miles. When of 
late the deposition of the Rajah of Sattara 
raised such a clamour in England, it w’as 
overlooked by his advocates tliat the rajahs 
would have continued the actual, although 
not nominal vassals, of the pcishw'as, had not 
British power rescued them from their thral- 
dom. The conditions then imposed w-ero 
thankfully accepted. Whatever might bo 
the opinion justly (Irrwm as to the rajah’s ful- 
filment of his engagements, these facts ought 
to he borne in mind in any discussion con- 
cerning his deposition. 

The hill fort of Sattara w'as so called (the 
word meaning seventeen) because possessing 
originally seventeen walls, towxrs, and gates. 
The fortress occupies the highest pinnacle of 
a hill, the access to it being by a circuitous 
path of great difficulty. The cantonment is 
situated in a lovely valley, surrounded by 
magnificent hills, which are crowmed in every 
direction available for defence by a fort. The 
scenery generally in the dominions once those 
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of the rajah more resembles that of England 
than probably any part of India. The cot- 
tages are thatched — flowers and creepers in 
front and around them ; the cattle browsing 
in tlie fields, guarded by liedgea, present quite 
an Englisli home picture. There are, never- 
theless, tokens sufficient to convince the visi- 
tor that, ho'wever English such features of the 
landscape may he, tlie scenery is still that of 
India; for the cottages arc in the vicinities of 
grotesque temples, that tell of" idolatry, and 
bring the long past and the present together, 
and the tine Englisli-like roads are skirted hy 
avenues of bright tamarind-trees. The fol- 
lowing pleasing jucture is from the pencil of 
a lady : — “ The diik traveller, leaving Sattara 
in the evening, dawn sees him at the foot of 
the stupendous ghauts, on which has been cut 
the road leading to the Maliabclcshwar hills. 
Winding along the steep brows of lesser 
ghauts, piled, as it were, to oppose the dese- 
crating foot of man, the scene becomes rich 
in the features of sublime and fertile loveli* 
ness, each ghaut being thickly wooded, 
from its pale purple and sunlit brow, to where 
the gathering and snow-like wreaths of fleecy 
clomls conceals its union with the lowlands. 
On cither side of the curving pathway rich 
and graceful trees, festoon o<l with a variety 
of blooming creepers, charm tlie eye, while 
about tlie gnarled roots, as if hurled by tI:o 
thunder- armed po\ver of the great storm, lie 
massive fragments of time -stained rocks, 
crusliing the verdure on which they fell, untiJ 
time has again, with tendorest touch, encou- 
raged fragile and flowery weeds to spring from 
their dark clefts, and sun their sweet heads in 
the glorious light.” Continuing onwards, new 
lieights sink into insignificance before other 
and towering elevations. These mountains 
are fantastic in form, bearing a sweet and 
glowing verdure, until the traveller reaches 
the summit of the Mahabclcshwar hills, and 
an atmosphere clear, cold, and invigorating. 
This spot is four thousand eight hundreil feet 
above the level of the sea, and has been chosen 
as a sanatorium. In all the Deccan none more 
appropriate could liave been chosen. Pretty 
bungalows are erected on eminences which 
command the most splendid combinations of 
scenery, ^riiese bungalows are interspersed 
with tents, variously formed and grouped, 
adding much to the picturesque aspect of the 
place. An obelisk to commemorate Sir Sidney 
Beckwick, many years commander -in-chief 
of the Bombay army, is expressive of the 
lasting fame which the brave and good re- 
ceive. Plants of fern and arrowroot, exceeil- 
ingly pleasing to the eye, grow luxuriantly 
wherever the hills have soil; and from the 
clefts of tlie ragged rocks, plants, shrubs, and 
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trees, shoot up in great diversity of beauty. 
The jungles conceal tigers, bears, wolves, elks, 
and other animals — some ferocious, and others 
beautiful and harmless. The points of view 
most inviting are Sydney and Elphinstonc 
rocks. From these the rich scenery of the 
Concan lies stretched beneath the beholder’s 
gaze. At a distance of about thirty miles the 
sea is visible, adding to the magnificence of 
the scene, and inspiring a sense of the vast 
and the sublime. From the gorges of the 
mountains iiinumerablo cataracts flash in the 
sun’s rays, leaping from crag to crag, as if 
in wild pursuit of each other, to the plains 
below. In the lower grounds streams wind 
their way, seeking the ocean, and in their 
course blessing with irrigation the grateful 
soil. It is in this range that the Kistna River 
has its sources, in the village, of Mahabelesh- 
war (** the great and good Clod”). The 
sources are two in number, and are covered 
hy arched and many -columned temples. In 
each the sonree of this river flows from 
the month of the sacred bull Nandi, and is 
received in a tank, whence it overflows, 
winding its way, until, the two streams unit- 
ing, and forming confluence with minor 
streams, the Kistna is formed. Viewed from 
the temples, the valley of the Kistna River is 
extremely lovely. A more fair and pastoral 
landscape could hardly he presented in the 
beautiful west of England, while the rich 
oriental woods, now dark, now bright, crown 
every upland, and bend over the waters of 
the descending current. The supplies of 
grain, fruit, game, beef, mutton, and all the 
necessaries of life, are nlmndaiit at the sana- 
torium, the whole country beneath being one 
beautiful garden. It has been confidently 
affirmed by the admirers of Indian scenery, 

I who have also travelled much in Europe, that 
neither tlie Alps nor the Pyrenees possess 
scenery so lovely, and at the same time so 
grand, as these ghauts present. 

The fort of Portahghur, perched upon the 
peak of a ghaut which overlooks the Maha- 
belcshwar hills and the splendid scenery of the 
Southern Concan, affords a very magnificent 
prospect, and is in otlier respects interesting. 
Here there is a temple built to the goddess of 
destruction, in which human victims were 
annually ofiered by the Rajah of Sattara before 
British authority brought the horrid rites to 
extinction with the tyranny of the peishwa. 
Many deeds of terror and oppression were 
enacted in the blood-stained fort of Por- 
tabghur. 

The collectorate of Taknah takes its de- 
signation from a town and fortress in the 
island of Salsette. Tlie length of the island 
is eighteen miles hy thirteen wide— the average 
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breadth. It was forinerly separated from 
Bombay, across to a causeway has 

been made. The population is small. The 
island ia picturesque, but badly cultivated, 
notwithstanding its proximity to Bombay. It 
is customary for the residents in that island, 
because of the agreeable voyage, to visit Sal- 
sette, although not a healthy j)lace, from the 
prevalence of marsh and jungle. This island 
contains a collection of singular caverns, ex- 
cavated in the rocky hills. In one of these 
caverns the Portuguese built a church, and 
in order to make the place appropriate for 
such a pur|)ose, defaced the heathen inscrip- 
tions ; two gigantic statues of Buddha, how- 
ever, remain. 

In this collectoratc the island of Elephanta 
is situated. It is in the Bay of Bombay, about 
seven miles from the castle, and is a place of 
constant resort from the great western capital. 
The isle is composed of two long hills, with a 
narrow valley between them ; it is about six 
miles in circumference. The caves of Ele- 
phanta have a world -wide celebrity. Notice 
was taken of them in the chapter on the reli- 
gions of India, to which the reader is referred. 
Opinions are very diverse as to the claims of 
the caves found in both these islands to supe- 
rior taste on tlfe part of those by whose labour 
and ingenuity they were wrought — some tra- 
vellers extolling them as wondrous efforts of 
art, and others depreciating them as nmch. 
The celebrated historian of India, Mill, thus 
wrote : — “ The cave of Elephanta, not far 
from Bombay, is a work which, from its 
magnitude, has given birth to the supposition 
of high civilisation among the Hindoos. It 
is a cavity in the side of a mountain, about 
half-way between its base and summit, of the 
space of nearly one hundred and twenty feet 
square. Pieces of the rock, as is usual in 
mining, have been left at certain distances, 
supporting the superincumbent matter ; and 
tlie sight of the whole upon the entrance is 
grand and striking. It had been aj)plied at 
an early period to religious purposes, when 
the pillars were probably fashioned into the 
sort of regular form they now present, and 
the figures, with which great part of the 
inside is covered, were sculptured on the stone.” 
Horace Hayrnan Wilson, Esq., the distin- 
guished editor of Mill’s History, affixes the 
following note to the above quotation : — “ The 
cave of Elephanta is not the only subter- 
ranean temple of the Hindoos exhibiting on 
a large scale the effects of human labour. In 
the isle of Sa]sette,xin the same vicinity, ia a 
pagoda of a similar kind, and but little infe- 
rioi to it in any remarkable circumstance. 
The pagodas of Ellora, about eighteen miles 
from Aurungabad, are not of the size of those 
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of Elephanta and Salaette, but they surprise 
by their number, and by the idea of the 
labour which they coat. (See a minute de- 
scription of tliom by AnquetiJ Duperron, 
Zeiidavesta, Disc. Prelim, j). ccxxxiii.) The 
seven pagodas, as they are called, at Mavali- 
puram, near Madras, on the Coromandel coast, 
is another work of the same description ; and 
several others might be mentioned.” 

Dr. Tennant expresses views in harmony with 
those of Dr. Wilson when he says — “ Their 
caves in Elephanta and Salsette arc standing 
monuments of the original gloomy state of 
their superstition, and the imperfection of 
their arts, particularly that of architecture.” * 

Forbes, so generally recognised as an autho- 
rity, lias these opinions : — However these 
gigantic statues, and others of similar form, 
in the caves in Ellora and Salsette, may 
astonish a common observer, the man of taste 
looks in vain for proportion of form and ex- 
pression of eo ante nance.” 'I' “I must not 
omit the striking resemblance between these 
excavations (Elephanta, ifec.) and the sculp- 
tured grottoes in Kgy])t,” cfcc. ”I have often 
been struck with the i<lea that there may be 
some affinity between the written mountains 
in Arabia and those caves.” \ 

The general character of the collectoratc 
does not merit any distinctive notice. 

The collectorates of Dharwah and Rut- 
NAOUERJRV belong to the ancient province of 
Bejapore, and the characteristics are too much 
identical with other portions of the Deccan to 
require a separate description. 

Attached to Bombay as a non -regulation 
district is that of Colara. This small terri- 
tory is a portion of the ancient province of 
the Mysore, a country in the south of India, 
nearly surrounded by the Madras presidency. 
The natives of this district are fond of plant- 
ing hedges with aloes, of the leaves of. which 
they make cordage. The language of tlie 
people is the Canareso. 

The capital of the district, called by the 
same name, is noted as the birthplace of 
Hyder, father of the notorious Tippoo, whose 
name is so signal in Indian history. The 
latter erected there a handsome monument to 
the former, and near it a mosque, or college 
of moullahs, improperly called by most writers 
Mohammedan priests, as the Mohammedan 
religion has no priesthood. These moullahs, 
or ministers, exercised considerable influence 
there — even beyond what they obtained in 
other parts of India. 

SczxDE is a non -regulation province of the 
Bombay presidency: its conquest, after so 

* Indian ’Recreations^ vol. i. p. 0. 

t Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, vol. i. p. 428. 

+ Ibid. 
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severe a struggle, by Sir Charles Napier, 
gives an especial interest to it with the 
present generation. It is also a valuable 
province, both from its area and population.* 
Its vicinity to the important province of 
Gujerat, and to the Puiijaiib, renders it of 
consequence : through it properly lies the 
way from the Punjauh and Afghanistan to 
the sea. By way of Scinde from the \vest, 
direct and proli table commerce with Persia 
must be opened up from the Bombay presi- 
dency. Scinde w-as in ancient days only a 
province of Mooltan, before that once groat 
dominion became itself a province of the 
Lahore government. It occupies both banks 
of the Indus; Mooltan and Afghanistan j 
bound it on the north; Outch and tlie sea 
bound it upon the south ; to the cast arc 
Ajmeer, the Handy Desert, and Cutch; and 
on tlie w’cst it is contiguous to Beloochistan 
and tlie sea. 

Scinde lies along the jilain of the Indus 
from the sea to Sungur. From the sea to 
Shikapore is called Lower S(;inde ; from 
thoiice to Siingur, Upper Hcinde. East of i 
the Indus the province is flat from its most 
northern limits to the sea, w ith the trifling 
exception of a few low lulls called theGuiijah. 
On the western bank of the great river, the 
country is much diversified — mountain, vale, 
and undulated surface are connirised within 
it. The soil is various : in some places ])ro- 
dnetive — in (.itliers poor; in most districts 
capable of high culture, and requiring care 
and improvement in nearly all. IMie climate 
is good, except where marshy land creates 
miasma. In the months of June and July 
tlio thenuoineter ranges from to lOtP ; 
but the air in northern Scinde is refreshed hy 
cooling breezes from the w^cst, so that the 
heat is seldom complained of by Europeans, 
even when the temperature ranges very high. 
About Hyderabad the climate is very agree- 
able, and in August, w^hen other portions of 
India suffer much from heat, that region is 
most balmy and agreeable to those who can 
endure a high temperature. In no part of 
India is the air on the wdiole juirer than in 
Scinde. 

The productions of this ])rovince, notwdth- 
etanding the low state of cultivation, tlie 
poverty of the soil in some districts, and the 
necessity for artificial irrigation over a large 
area, arc extremely various, iliee, ghee, hides, 
shark fins, potash, saltpetre, asafoctida, bdel- 
lium, madder, indigo, oleaginous seeds as 
fodder for animals, frankincense, musk, alum, 
and gums, are all exported in greater or 
smaller quantities to the neighbouring states. 
In the Bombay market the productions of 
♦ Sec puge 27. 


Scinde arc of great value, and constitute an 
important trade. 

During the reign of the Ameers, the coun- 
try retrogaded : that vile race plundered it, 
and discouraged in every way its progress. 
To the Brahmins these Mohammedan tyrants 
were tolerant, but the lower castes they loaded 
with oppression. The mass of the population 
are Hindoos, Jats, and Beloochees — the first- 
named of these being the oldest race of the 
present settlers, or, as some think, the abori- 
gines. Tlie men of Scinde arc not very tall, 
and seldom are of small stature ; to the otlier 
Indiaus they are, in this respect, like the 
S]>aniavd8 among Europeans. They are well 
formed and strong, much superior to the 
natives of India in the low-or provinces of the 
three presidencies. They arc very brown in 
complexion, witli dark hair and brows. The 
females are both finely fonned ^nd featured ; 
they are not secluded like the women of the 
south, but arc in ibis particular nearly as free 
as the Bikli ladies. 

The general resemhlance of Scinde to Egypt 
must strike every one : a fertile plain bounded 
on the one side by mountains, and on the 
other by a desert; a large river dividing it, 
whicli forms a delta as iU approaches the sea, 
and periodically inundates the country — 
constitute a singular resemblance. "The 
districts or sub-districts into wddeh Scinde 
is divided arc Shikapore, Hyderabad, and 
Kurracboe. 

ITydekauad has been noticed in another 
page as remarkable for its peculiar situation, 
and its excellent climate. When treating on 
the climate of India generally, reasons w*ere 
assigned for supposing that the locality was 
more favourable to health than any otlicr in 
India. 

SuiKArojiE is a district to the WTst of the 
Indus, lying between that river and Beloo- 
chistau; it is the soutliern province of Scinde. 
Near to the Indus the soil is fertile; it be- 
comes sterile as it approaches towards Beloo- 
chistan. The inhabitants are Jats, wdth a 
large sprinkling of Beloochees, especially to 
the 'west of the district; tliere are Hindoos 
scattered along the river portion. Formerly 
their reputation was very had, and they 
continued the practice of Dacoitee and other 
delinquencies until the conquest of the British 
enforced order. The towui of Shikapore 
stands in latitude 27° 36' north, and longitude 
60® 18' east. The inhabitants are generally 
termed in Scinde Sliikaiiorecs ; the}" are 
Hindoos. The commerce of this city is con- 
siderable ; and before the British occupation 
I of the country there were many rich bankers 
I there, and a considerable trade kept up with 
1 the Piiiijaub, Affghanistan, and Bnjpootana. 
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From Shikapore to Turkistan the bankers of 
this city were famous.^ 

Kiirrachee has of late years become ex- 
ceedingly important — its commerce being 
rapidly on the increase. The establishment 
of a fair there was expected to produce great 
consequences, but they were not realised. 
The commodities were various and valuable 
which Avere brought thither, but vendors 
rather than buyers made it their rcsoi*t on 
these occasions. Notwithatanding the failure 
in this respect, its position is such as to jus- 
tify great expectations concerning its future 
prosperity, and its iitility to India and to 
Britain. “ Kurrachee is a position of very 
great importance, whether regarded in a 
commercial, a political, or a military point of 
view. In a commercial point of view, it may 
be defined the gate of Central Asia, and is 
likely to become to India what Liverpool is 
to England. It has been officially reported 
that accommodation exists for the reception 
within the harbour, at the same time, of 
twenty ships of eight hundred tons (and any 
number of smaller craft). Tlie climate of 
Kurrachee is cool in proportion to its lati- 
tude ; and under British auspices, the tov^m 
must speedily became a most important 
place.” t It is situated in latitude 21:^ ol,' 
longitude 07^ 2'. 

Mr.W, P. AndreAve, chairman of the Sciudo 
and Punjaub Railway, thus describes the port : 
** The port is protected from the sea and bad 
weather by Munorah, a bluff rocky headland, 
projecting south-eastward from the mainland, 
and leaving a space of about tAVo miles be- 
tween the extreme point and the coast to the 
cast. The harbour is spacious, extending 
about five miles northward from I^luuorah 
Point, and about the same distance from the 
tuAvn, on the eastern shore, to the extreme 
western point.” 

The great obstacle to commerce, and also 
to the use of the harbour for military pur- 
poses, is a bar at the mouth. This bar, hoAV- 
ever, admits at times of a depth of twenty -six 1 
feet of water, wliich allows vessels of con- 
siderable burden to come in, and also ships of 
M'ar. Oommodore Young, of the Indian navy, 
twice in the year 1851, took in the steam- 
frigate Queen in the night, and while the 
south-west monsoon prevailed. During the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf, consequent 
upon the Persian occupation of Herat, Com- 
modore Rennie, of the Indian navy, was con- 
stantly in the harbour, conveying troops, and 
reported that the bar-water was more than 
was indicated by the port-register. 

During the year 1855 the folio Aving ships, 

* Elphinstoiie. 

t ThorutQn*8 Gazetteer, 
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among others, entered the liarbour of Kur- 
rachee : — 


From London. 

Tons. 

Draught. 

Dec. 1. Marion ..... 

. 684 . . 

18 rt. Oin. 

Nov. 23. Norwood .... 

. 850 . . 

. 15 ft. 0 in. 

Get. 19. El Dorado .... 

. 841 . . 

. 21 ft. 0 iu. 

Sept. 24. James Gibb . . . 

. 813 . . 

. 21 ft. 6 in. 

Aug. 12. Marinioii .... 

. 888 . . 

. 16 ft. 3 in. 

„ 6. Kcjiilworth . . . 

. 582 . . 

. 16 ft. 6 in. 

.luly 30. Granger 

. 878 . . 

. 19 ft. 6 in. 

„ „ Sir .lames .... 

. 640 . . 


„ 26. Alexander Wise . 

. 295 . . 

15ft. Oin. 

„ 2. Saxon 

. 526 . . 

. 15 ft. 2 in. 

„ „ Tamar 

. 556 . . . 

. 17 ft. 10 in. 

June 30. Setniramis .... 

. . . . 

. large steamer. 

„ 14. Agamemnon . . . 

. 756 . . 

. 16 ft, 3 in. 


Brigadier -general Jacob, C.B., officiating 
commissioner for Scindo, reported, under 
date the 30th of April, 1S5(>. that dunng 
the year 1854: 5 vessels to the number of 
1086, of the burthen of 56,695 tons, entered 
the port of Scinde, thirty -nine of which, in- 
cluding steamers, Avere square-rigged, of a 
biirthoii of 13,841 tons. The unmher that 
cleared outwards was 1103 vessels, burthen 
58,194 tons, including square-rigged ships 
and steamers. 

These statements boar upon the commerce 
of India as aa'cII as upon the capabilities of 
Kurrachee, but arc necessary hero to show 
the relative capacity and position of the pro- 
vince to wliich this section refers. 

The court of directors of the P^ast India 
Company commissioned a skilful engineer to 
examine liow far tlic harbour was capable of 
improvement. Lieutenant GrioA^c, of the 
Indian navy, aa^s directed by the commis- 
sioner thus ai^poin ted to furnish detailed sur- 
veys. The result Avas a re])ort favourable to 
the harbour : — “ * It is satisfactory to me to 
be able to state, at the outset, that I think 
the objects Avhich the court of directors haA^e 
in vicAv — namely, the deepening, or even the 
entire removal of tlie bar, and the general 
improvement of the harbour of Kiirrachee — 
are not of doubtful execution ; but that, on 
the contrary, there is good reason to expect 
through the application of proper means, the 
accomplishment of both — and this at a mode- 
rate expense, when compared with what I 
understand to be the almost national import- 
ance of a safe harbour at Kurrachee, capable 
of receiving and accommodating sea -going 
vessels of large tonnage ; ’ and ‘ that Kurrachee 
is capable of being made an excellent harbour, 
and that there are no vei’y great engineering 
or other physical difliculties to contend with 
in making it such.' The court of directors 
have sent out an experienced harbour engi- 
neer to assist in carrying out the plans of 
Mr. Walker. To that able and excellent 
officer, Captain 0. D. Campbell, of the Indian 
navy, belongs the credit of having been the 
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fir.st to take lu on liis own responsibility a 
Jarjjfe armed steamer into the harbour of Kur- 
raeiioe.” Colonel Turner instituted a 

scries of very careful experiments by boring, 
and showed most conclusively that there was 
not a particle of rock anywhere on the bar; 
that the whole was composed, to considerable 
<!cpth, of soft sand. Tlie establishment of 
this fact of course removed one principal 
ground of the fear which mariners before 
Jiad — of approaching or touching on the bar.** 
It would appear that the harbour is prac- 
tical»le, and that for commerce and travel the 
l)Ositiou is one of great consequence : — The 
])ilgrim3 from the countries on our north-west 
i»order, en route to Mecca and other holy 
cities, would BUj)pIy traflic to the railway and 
steam flotilla, and increase the intercourse 
alreaily established between Kurrachee and 
tlie ports of the Persian Gulf.’* ‘*From the 
Sutlej to the Oxus, whoever wishes to com- 
».'iinicate with any place beyond the sea must 
puss through Kurrachee. It occupies a posi- 
tion scarcely less favourable to commerce than 
tliat of Alexandria.*’ * 

The military iniporfance of the port has 
been asserted in very strong terms by various 
<>flicers of high stalling, and by civilians, 
wljoso ofticial connection with government 
and military affairs ({ualified them to form an 
opinion. Of the harbour of Kurrachee I 
liave always had the highest opinion.** f ‘^It 
can hardly ho doubted that Kurracliee is 
destined to ho the great arsenal of the Puii- 
jaub and North-vvestein India — perhaps the 
t'liiporinin, and even tlie real capital, of J3ri- 
tisU In»lia,*’J Brigadier-general Parr, com- 
liiiinding at Kurrachee, stated that, ‘‘by the 
fiicilities afforded for rapid communication 
with Huez and Mooltan, lie hoped at no 
distant date it would positively take less time 
to move a brigade from Southampton to the 
Piinjanb than it would at present take to 
move the Kurrachee brigade from this cam]) 
to Mooltan ; in other words, ?/o?c might have 
SouthampfoUj instead of Kurrachee, the base 
your operations for any campaigns in the 
Punjanh, or ang countries hejfond it” 

The question as to how far Kurrachee 
may afford a suitable port of deliarkation for 
troops destined for the north-west provinces 
of India, whether under the government of 
Bombay or Agra, and for the non -regulation 
provinces (attached to those governments) of 
Sciude and the Punjaub, or in case of opera- 
tions against Eastern Beloocliistan and Aff- 

* Viiltt appendix to the reports of ColonelJacoh and of 
Balzell, collector of customs, regarding the trade of 
the province during the year 1835-6. 
t Sir Henry Pottingcr. 

t Sir Justin Shell, 
von. i. 


ghanistan, is one of great concern to the Bri- 
tish government, and has obtained additional 
interest from the events of the revolt of 1857. 
During that period the government availed 
itself for the first time, on a scale of any mag- 
nitude, of this medium. The following is a 
list of vessels which sailed for Kurrachee w ith 
troo})s from the 14th of July to the 15th of 


October, 1857 : — 

No. of 

Sailed. Ship. Troops. 

July 14. Sir George Seymour 227 

„ 19. Rainilies 212 

,, 19. Custlc Edcu 234 

,, 21. Roman Ktn))cror 193 

„ 21. Seringapatam 218 

„ 21. Bombay 34S 

„ 21. Albuera 227 

„ 21. Owen Glendowcr 2G3 

Sopt. 2. Alipore 208 

„ 24. Ireland, S.S 301 

Get. 3. Bahiaua, S.S 433 

„ 3. Austria, S.S 718 

„ 15. Southampton, S.S 624 

TKOOPS DISPATCMKD BY THE OVJillLAXI) JIOLTE. 

•Sailed. Ship. ^fen, 

Oct. 2. Sultnii, S.S 117 

„ 14. Dutchman, S.S 122 


III connection witli the rapid transmission 
of intelligence to and from India, the future 
of Kurrachee scom.s to promise much. During 
the rebellion of tlie Bengal sepoys, the w’ant 
of a ra])id medium of imparling and receiving 
news and official communications Avas severely 
felt. Those who arc sanguine of the prospects 
of Kurrachee dwell much on this point. Air. 
Andrew.^, already quoted, thus argues : — ‘‘To 
be the nearest point to Europe of all onr 
Indian possessions is important in many points 
of vieiv, but more esj»ocially with reference 
to ‘tlio Euphrates valley route,’ and every 
remark relative to the direct communication 
of Kurracliee is equally, if not more applic- 
able, to that with Bus.sorah, as materially re- 
ducing the sea voyage from India. The 
electric wire will soon connect Kurrachee 
with the l*unjaub; and Avheii the pro])osod 
telegrapli conimunication is established with 
Europe, whether it be by the Persian Gulf or 
the Bed Sea, or, as it ought to bo, by botli 
routes, the advantage will be great, of being 
the luedinm of disseminating the political and 
commercial intelligence of Europe to the nio.st 
distant parts of our Indian possessions, and 
giving in exchange the most recent events in 
India and Central Asia. Hitherto beyond 
the pale of the electric chain that spans the 
empire, Kurrachee is dc.stined, ere long, to 
become the eliicf seat of the telegraph in 
India.” 

Sir Henry Pottinger, so famous in the civil 
and military administration of India, regarded 
Kurrachee as the point between India and 

X 
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Europe tlio tost atluptcil for a port of com- 

miuiictation. . - , 

The fiicilities for the imvigation ot the 
Indus enter into the discussion iii connection 
tins port. The difficulties in the way of 
making the Indus iiavigahle are great. Sir 
Henry Pottinger pronounced it so, after giv- 
in-» nmcli attention to the matter under the 
most favourable opportunities. Tlic reports 
which ho prepared for the directors ot the 
East India Comiwny were, unfortunately, 
lost. Ill conveying at a later period to the 
court his views of the advantages of Kuira- 
dice as a port, and the facility for railway 
enterprise afforded in the valley of the Indus, 
he observed “ I had a very com]il etc journal 
of all the events and cireunistances attending 
the first mission to Scinde in 180‘J, in uhich 
the dangers and difficultie.s oi the navigation 
of the lower delta of the Indus were lully de- 
scribed, and exactly tallied with what kave 
now been brought forward. IMy journal ami 
all my notes and papers were destroyed on 
the breaking out of the war in 1818 when 
the residency at Poonah was hurned by the 
Mahratta army. AVluit I now state may bo 
so far satisfactory, perhaps, to the directors, 
as showing the views which were early forced 
on me with regard to the important question 
now under di.scussion.” * , . .i 

The advantage of a line of railway m the 
direction specified would he important in a 
military point of view, whatever might he its 
commercial value. Mr. Frorc, the goveru- 
meut commissioner, has used very conclii.'iive 
arguments on the subject The practical 
value of the railway was to increase the avail- 
able power of every ship, and of every m.au 
employed in military and naval operations 
In reference to the Piinjaiih, the capacity of 
moving troops to a given point Avas of immense 
importance. If they looked at the map they 
would see that they had a mountainous range, 
between which and our possessions the Indus 
formed a natural boundary, and the company 
proposed to make a line along its level idams. 
In a military point of view the advantage 
would he this, that if the Kliyber Pass should 
be closed to onr forces, they could be moved 
with r.apidity to the Bolan Pa,s8, and m either 
case the enemy w-ould be t. alien in flank or m 
the rear. In the meantime the Euphrates 
Valley Railway would give them the com- 
mand of the sea -board of the I ersian Gulf, 
and not only this, but the completion of that 
railway would practically make Chatham 
nearer to any point of action in tlie 1 crsian 
territory than any military force which coiild 
ho brought to hear upon it from Central Asia. 

* Licntrnant-general tlic Pigkt Hon. Sir Henry Pot- 
liiiger, Bart., G.C.B. 
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Whatever may he the effects, military or 
commercial, of the Scinde Railway in connec- 
tion with that of the Punjaiih, the improve- 
ment of the Kurrachec harbour may he made 
of vast use to India and to England irrespec- 
tive of it. A Scinde paper, published at the 
dose of 18o7, contained the following 

“ The camel train has commenced its work ; 
eight hundred camels are laid on ^llic line 
from Kurraclico to Koliree, and it is luqicd 
that within another fortnight the line to 
Moollau will he conqdeted. Twenty camels 
are stationed at c.ach chowkoc, and each 
camel carries a load of four inaunds or three 
huiulrcd and twenty pounds. A rather novel 
proposition has been made by Moorad Khan, 
contractor at this station. He engages to 
convey the regiments expected from England 
at Kiirrachee, to Mooltan in twelve days. 
He in-oiioses to lay a dawk of one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty camels, at each of 
twenty-five chowkie.s, at intervals on the 
road. Two soldicr.s with arms, accoutre- 
ments, and amimniition,with water, will form 
the load for one camel, to proceed to the 
first halting -place, whore fresh camels will 
carry thorn on to the next stage, and so on. 

first lot of camels will return at night, 
and next day a fresh hatch of soldiers will 
proceed; thus the whole of the regiments 
will he in advance together, in batches or 
three hundred each. The men on cacdi 
camel will be [irovidcd with a cajawah, made 
(piiti3 convenient for them to lie down on. 
Tiic contractor will only rerpiirc government 
to supply biscuits and grog, he guaranteeing 
a re<»‘ular and good supply of mutton, eggs, 
poultry, milk, butter, itc., tlic whole of the 
way. This wc consider a much better plan 
than keeping up a large cstablisliment of 
camels, with the delay of moving up troops 
by regular uiarches, the attendant casualties, 
<feo. All this will be obviated by a fair remu- 
neration to the contractor, who stands all 

The Indus also, whatever the difTicullics of 
its navigation for commercial purposes, can be 
made available f 'i military objects, as tim 
following extract, taken, at the close of Ihoi, 
from the Scivdc Jk-ossid will show I he 
steamers Planet, Najjicr, and As%uria, Avith 
the flats Ethersej/ and Nitocru, have been 
ordered doAvn from the Persian Gulf, and aie 
expected here daily. The Indus, undergoing 
repairs at Gizree, will he ready for work 
again at the end of next week. There will 
be no delay now in launching the first of the 
new steamers at Keamarce, as the 11 ings of 
the Wind has brought up from Bombay all 
the wood-work required in this operation, 
and ere long wc may hope to see her afloat. 
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With tliosc valiuiLle acquisitions to the exist- 
ing (Icfoctivo flotilla on the river, the naval 
authorities will be able to render invaluable 
service in tlie conveyance of troops and 
stores up the country. With tin’s fleet, and 
the eainel train, organised so eiriclently by 
Colonel liutt, we ought to he in a ])osition to 
dispatch some thousands of soldiers for the 
relief of the upper provinces, in a shorter 
Bpaoo of time than can possibly he done from 
the Calcutta side; and wo think the public 
will agree witli us in saying, that it i.s very 
much to he regretteil that the home authorities 
dhl not order the greater portion of tlie re- 
inforcements now on tlicir way out, to dis- 
embark at Kurracliec rather tlmn in Jlengal. 
Had this been done, the present rebellion 
M’ould have been entirely supju'ossed much 
earlier tban it can possibly be b}^ tlie ar- 
raugoments already made in England for our 
succour.” 

Einnlly, in reference to these views of Indian 
authorities in reference to this new emporinm 
uf comincvec, and position of political resource, 
the. Cufeafta /ynglishniaa, so well qualified to 
ofter ail opinion, may l>e consulted : — Kur- 
rachoe, situated at the mouth of the Indus, is 
fast advancing in jirospcrity, and into notice 
as a soaptnd ; it will jirobahly soon he known 
as tlic hrst in the empire, being superior to 
Ouleutta, Madras, or even nomlNiy. In a 
commodious liarbour, and safe anchorage, it 
will become a dejiot for tlie cominoi’eo (export 
and import) of all Northern India and Hciinlc 
witli Ihu’ope.” 

The mo<les of opening U]i ooiiimunication 
through Seimlo affect also the commerce and 
military arrangements of the Tunjauh; hut 
serious discussions exist ns to whether the 
railway system or the river navigation is the 
better mode of accomplishing the object. 
T^o different schemes, based n|)C)n diflerent 
views, on thi.s subject at present occupy tlie 
attention of practical men, the East India 
Company, and the government. One party 
proposes a railway of more than one hundred 
miles from Kurrachee to Kotree, on the Indus, 
so as to render unnecessary the circuitous 
route of the river through the delta. At 
Kotree the goods and jiassengers brought by 
the train are to he embarked on the Indus, 
and borne by Btoamers to ^looltan: another 
railway is to be con.stru.'tcd thence to I^ahorc. 
Originally it was suppose I that a canal sliould 
connect Kurrachee (or rather Gizreehunder, 
which is very near it) with Kotree. For this 
plan the East India Company guarantee five 
per cent, to the investors. UjKin this gua- 
rantee, however, the following critique has 
been made in a letter to Ijord Palmerston liy 
Mr. 1^. U. Clarke, who has been for many 


im 

years a merchant in Scinde and the Punjanb : — 
‘‘ It would be impossible for any government 
tr) ensure tlie persons embarking in a rail- 
way, or any other speculation, the receipt of 
a specific dividend, without contracting obli- 
gations to an indefinite amount. It the 
sclicmo does not pay, the Joss iiuist be sus- 
tained by*^ some party or other, and that party 
is (he government, until the limit of five per 
cent has been reached. But if the loss is 
more (flian five per <*.eiit., not only may the 
whole of tbc guaranteed interest he swallowed 
up, but the company nnay he gradually run 
into debt, which debt, if contracted, the 
shareholders must ncccs.sarily iiay. 1 Ixdievo 
that tlie misconceptions Avhich have existed 
as to the nature of the East India Company's 
guarantee have had this mischievous effeet, 
that they have taken away that inducement 
which would otherwise have cJ^^sted to inves- 
tigate the intrinsic merits of any of these 
guaranteed projects before embarking in 
them — the sharebolder resting on the convic- 
tion that he was sure of a five per cent, 
return upon his money, Iiowcver worthless 
and disastrous tlie enterprise might he.” 

In favour of the united river and railway 
scliemc, coin]>rising the Pnnjauh as well as 
Scinde, the following eminent authorities are 
pledged, irrespective of those already (pioted 
as approving of some railway and river com- 
munications being speedily opened up throngli 
these provinces: — 

‘‘ Tlie railroad and tlic steamers may' be 
said, with (rnth, to be the crying wants of the 
Pnnjauh.” 

What a glorious thing it would liave 
been, luid the haiphrates Valleys Hail way and 
the Hcindc and Punjanb Ilaihvay been accom- 
plisbed facts at the time of the present 
iiisuiTcction ! ” j* 

It is sufficient to say' that the Pnnjauh 
section will, in a military and political point 
of view, be of more consequence than jiorhajis 
any' other part of the railway. Following 
generally the line of the present Grand Trunk 
Hoad, it will hind together the scries of first- 
class military station.s held by the very flow'cr 
of tlie army', European and native. It will 
connect the whole of these witli the most 
salient jioiiit (Pcshawur) of the most impor- 
tant of the several frontiers, by Avliich tlio 
British Empire in tlic East is bounded. It 
will render the whole power of the empire 
capable of being rapidly concentrated and 
brought to boar upon a spot of vital consc- 
qneiico to tlio politics ol Central Asia and of 
the countries bordering upon Europe. Fur- 
tlior, ill a commercial point ol view, the 

* (Miicf Cointnissioiicr uf the Punjanb, 

t Lahore Chronicle, August, 185?. 
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Puijjanb section will coniinantl a portion of 
the commerce between Iiulin and Central 
Asia.” ♦ 

survey of the country from Ijahorc to 
Peshawnr has been recommended by the 
^^overntnent of India, ami authorised by the 
ilnst India Company, and its execution en- 
trusted to the engineering staff of the Scinde 
Railway Company. 

Notwithstanding such high authority, and 
the guarantee given by the East India Com- 
pany above relerred to, it is mnintained by 
other persons of authority that the scheme 
can never answer the ends proposed. The 
railway from Knrrachee to Kotrec, or to 
Hyderabad, must be carried, it is maintained, 
through a comparatively barren track, which 
would itself afford no means of sn]>port ; and 
when vessels come down from the Punjanh 
to the point where the rail meets the river, 
it would be uiireinunorative to unload and 
consign the cargo to the more expensive con- 
veyance of the rail. By those who advocate 
tills scheme, a company lias been formed to 
navigate the Indus and its confluents by 
stoamers and barges adapted to the depth 
and character of the streams. The autho- 1 
rities who maintain this view allirm that it 
\A ill ho long before Northern and Western 
India will be in a condition to support rail- 
ways, and if ever it bo, it must arise from the 
increased wealth and commercial power and 
requirements fostered by the more adequate 
navigation of the great rivers. 

Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, late Com- 
mander of the Indian navy ; Captain AVoodley, 
one of the most experienced captains of river I 
steam-vessels in the Indian service; the late I 
chief engineers of Bengal, IMadras, and Bom- ! 
bay; Messrs. Boulton and Watt; IMr. Fair- 
bairn of INIanchestcr; IMr. Penn, Mr. Miller, 
I^Ir. Hummers, Mr. AVhite, shipbuilder, of 
( ■owes ; IMr. Htcele, shipbuilder, of Greenock ; 
t.’aptain Hall, C.B., late of the I^^cmesis, one of 
«»f the most distinguished officers in the Eng- 
lish navy; Captain Hoscason, whose talents 
and scientific attainments are well known in 
]»vofes.donal circles; Captain Cotton, brother 
of the eclchrated Brigadier Cotton of Pesha- 
wiir, and of the equally distinguished Colonel 
('otton, chief engineer of Madras ; Jjicutenant 
AYood, of the Indian navy, who surveyed the 
Indus, and organised the navigation of that 
river as it is now conducted under the govern- 
iiunit; — are authorities in favour of the Indus 
navigation scheme to the cxclusiou^ of the 
Hcinde railways. 

There is thus not only a wide field for 
action, but also for discussion, as to which 
plan will best suit the W'ants of Scindc, the 
* fiejiort of Prinjaub Government on Railwnvs. 
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Punjaiil). and AVestern India. Both ])rojoots 
can hardly exist long together; and ns the 
railway system is patronised by the East 
India Company, it is certain to be tried. Jii 
a cliaptcr on the commerce of India, the 
report of the commissioners of the Piinjnub 
will be giA’^en, which w’ill probably satisfy the 
reader as to the commercial value of the 
respective schemes. In this place it is only 
npprojiriate to notice it as it regards the 
geography and topographical relations of 
the countries in qnesfion, and of the port 
of Knrrachee in relation to Hciiide, the Indus, 
and the countries above them. 

Scinde is not so rich in ancient remains as 
many other parts of India. One of the most 
interesting is the ancient city of Brahminabad. 
Air. Bcllasis has investigated the ruins, and 
brought to light various ohjecls of value to 
the antiquarian and historian. The city is 
situated about fifty miles cast of the Indus, 
near the hank of what then must have been 
the jirincipal channel when it dehoiichcd 
at Luckpnt, and w hich now’ forms the Eastern 
Nurra, wdth its dry channel, and its strings of 
lakes, or dhioufs. About the eighth century 
of our era, if we are to credit the ancient 
histories of Hcimle, Brahminabad w’as largo 
and llonrishing. No histories written since 
the ninth century refer to it as an existing 
city, whence it is inferred that about one 
thousand years ago it w’as destroyed by 
an eartliqnake — no iincimimon catastrophe in 
Indian cities, and Scindc has snficred ex- 
tensively from such convulsions of nature. No 
portion of the city was sw’allow-ed up, and its 
ruins can be easily traced. A wall surrounds 
it, w’hich is provided wdtli gates at certain 
distances. This circnmvallatiuu is about 
four miles in extent, and probably enclosed a 
population of one hundred thousand persoius, 
which is far helow' the amount that the old 
historians assign to it. The walls and houses 
are composed of w'cll-niade brick, and the 
building was well executed. Skeletons are 
found scattered in the ruins, as if the disaster 
came suddenly, leaving the pcojde no oppor- 
tunity of escape. Gfer. and glazed earthen- 
ware w’crc in use among the inhabitants, and 
their vessels of these materials w^erc formed 
upon Greek models, and are exquisitely ele- 
gant. Carvings in cornelian and ivory, and 
glass enamels, elegantly executed, have been 
discovered. It has been observed, ns a sin- 
gular circumstance, that the art of dyeing tlie 
onyx w’as known to the dw’cllers in Brahinin- 
ahad one thousand years ago, as it is practised 
in Germany at the present day, hy boiling in 
oil, and then heating. This art w'as also 
known in India proper, but has been long 
lost. Exquisite productions in ivory — toys, 
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cups, and inlaid ornamental work — have also 
been found, similar in stylo of oxecution to 
the inlaying for which Bombay is so famous. 
Sets of ivory chessmen wore among these 
delicate manufactures, similar in all respects 
to those now in use — confirming the oj)inioii 
entertained by some Indian aiiti(piarie.s,* that 
the game was known in India from very 
remote times. Tliere is now proof that chess 
was a favourite amusement among the na- 
tions of India, not only when Europe was 
buried in the darkness of the early ])ortion of 
the middle .ages, but long before Christianity 
shed its light upon western lands. 

Sciiido and portions of Beloochistan are, 
like h^gypt, almost without rain. That this 
was not formerly a condition of the climate of 
Scinde I\Ir. liellasis thinks proven by the 
condition of the bricks in Brahminabad, and 
other ruined cities in the same neighbour- 
liood ; for it is remarkable that in rainless 
countries clay is sehh)ni baked, tlic dryness 
of the atmosphere rendering that process 
unnecessary. In the mined cities near the 
Indus the bricks were invariably baked, 
affording presumptive evidence that the cli- 
mate. eleven hundred years ago wa.s not what 
it is now ; indeed, there must have been some 
eonaideraldo alterations to cau.se the river to 
abandon its course, and form for itself another 
fifty miles distant. Whether or not the meteor- 
ological inductions of the learned antiquary 
he correct, it is at least certain that ho has 
.started an interesting infpiiry, and su|>plicd 
data to guide it. 

It is su])]) 0 .sed that the vestiges of for- 
mor generations discovered in the ruins of 1 
Brahminabad will throw light upon the in- 
terval between the (ircek and Mohammedan 
periods of Indian history, aiding in filling up 
the historical gap which still exists. 'I- One 
of the practical advantages at the present 
day of these antiquarian speculations has been 
the .suggestion that by planting trees, and by 
cultivation, forced by irrigation, the climate 
of Scinde may bo influenced so as to procure 
frequent rain. X 

It ni\]8t not be supposed by the reader that 
.Seinde is entirely without rain ; it occasionally 
falls, and sometimes in furious storms, which 
smite the earth like a deluge. On a former 
l^ago, when referring to the rainy seasons of 
India, notice was taken of such rain -falls in 
Seinde. The last signal instance of the kind 
occurred in 1851, during the months of July 
and August ; there had been none other such 
for thirty years previously. The phenomena 
attending this exceptional season were re- 

* Sir 'William Jbucs. 

t General Woodburn. 

J The Bombay Tiam, March, 185C. 
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markable. Reports were made to the com- 
missioner of Seinde concerning tliem, by wljom 
they were communicated to tJie Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society. Ono of the assistant col- 
lectors, wliilc visiting the country between 
Ghorabbarree and Kotree, near Hyderabad, 
observed that, although a steady wijid blew 
from the south-west, the clouds invariably 
came from the cast and north-east, and ])asscd 
over the level country with a gyratory motion 
to the south-east, apparently turning off to- 
wards the latter direction by the we.stern 
hills. When the wind blew only from the north, 
there was a ccs.sation of rain. The eftect on 
the delta of the liidus was to destroy cultiva- 
tion hy the sudden and overwhelming rise of 
the river and the subsequent rains. The 
a.ssi.st.ant commissioner had every roa.soii to 
apprehend that, by tlic rising of the Ooclita 
and Lewara llivers, tlic low' -lying town of 
Ghorabbarree w'oiild be entirely sw-ejit away.’^ 
In Jvnrracliee such effect was produced on 
many liouses by the torrent ot the Larco. 
The better class of the houses in Seinde Iiavo 
substantial stone found.itioiis ; the frames are 
of the babool, or even better wood ; and lo 
support a coating of jircjiured mud, w ith \yhi(.h 
they are covered, the short wood of the 
country, cither tamarisk or mangrovo, i.s 
made use of as lathe.s are in houses ot Knglisli 
construction. The roofs are flat, and are pro- 
tected wdth mud oiily.f From the 10th of 
July to the Ith of Augirst inches of rain 
fclfat Kotree (wdiero a register w*as kej)t), 
wherea.s the usual I'all of rain for the whole 
season at Hyderabad is aliout two inches. J 

In many portions of Seinde good w'ater for 
drinking is scarce ; the village wells often 
yield an inadequate supply ; and where there 
is no cultivation or jungle, tlie small quantity 
of rain that falls is insufficient to yield a 
supply for any^ length of time. This is one 
can.se of the limited population of large dis- 
tricts. 

Among what may’ be termed the phenomena 
of the climate of Sciiidc is a peculiarity referred 
to frequently by the pcoidc — that rain falls, at 
all events in Upper Seinde, in cycles of years, 
BO that there arc series of dry years and of’ 
rainy years of from forty to fifty in eacl; 
scries. The natives declare that thirty years 
ago rain fell every year during the hot season, 
and they foretell that a similar scries of cars, 
having their rainy months, is about to^ com- 
mence. There is abundant evidence in the 
remains of old bunds, and the marks of culti- 
vation along the w'csterii frontier, that the 
river streams at one time afforded a mucli larger 

♦ G. Elaniler, assist aiit to collector for land clearas’cea. 

I t II- B. KUis, assistant (!omini£3ioucr. 

I J J. Craig, assistant civ'il surgeon. 
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supply of water tlian they have done of late. 
The deputy -collector of JSownii informed IMr. 
J^lHs, the assistant-cominissioticr of Scinde, at 
the close of 1851, that it was his impression, 
from Ills own observation, and what he had 
heard from the inhabitants, that smdi cycles 
of rainy seasons were characteristics of the 
climate of Scindo. 

Itcforence has been made on former pages 
to the fro<piency of eartliqnahes in India, and 
in Scindc in particular. On tlic frontier of 
Upper Seindo, in 1852, a disastrous instance 
of such a natural convulsion occurred. On 
the 21th of January, Kahun, the chief town 
of the Murrecs, was totally destroyed. The 
people of Cutclice state that every throe 
or four years shocks are felt in the Mnrrec 
hills. In a report made to the llight Hon. 
Lord Viscount Falkland, a list of earthquakca 
for the year 1S51 Avas ofricially drawn up: — 

Jiwunry J7. — .V slight shoch felt at inniiy places in the 
Vunjiiuh. 

I'tibrnary 2. — Pooljce, near Scwaii. 

Tebruary 4. — At Lahore and Wuzeerabad. 
jtprU ly. — Three .shocks felt at Gwndir, in Mckraii; 
several houses destroyed. 
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Jiml 23 and 27- — Earthquakes felt at Oothul and at 
Syarec, in Siip>Bciln. 

Di’cember 13. — Bcloocliistan ; at Shahpore, in Ciitchcc' 
at the foot of the Murreo hills. 

These statistics were communicated by 
iVtajor Jobu Jacob, 0.11. In his letter au 
inclosnro from Liontenant Merewether, of the 
Scinde liorso, an oflftcer who grcatlj'' distin- 
gnishe<l himself in the command of irregular 
cavalry’', afforded more detailed in format ion. 
That olHcer affirmed that the earthquake of 
the Otli of February, 1852, extended to (lun- 
dava, Dadnr, Lnkreo, Pooljoe, and Chuttiir. 
About four o’clock in the morning, at the 
appearance of the false da^AUi, the first heav- 
ings of tlie eartli gave indications of the 
approaching cata.stroidie. Successive shocks 
threw the people of the aaJioIg neighbouring 
hill country into consternation, and consigned 
numher.s, besides cattle and houses, to a com- 
mon burial. 

, In any speculations which Engli.slimcn iu- 
i dnlge as to the cultivation and civili.satioii of 
I {Scinde, BeIoochistan,and the Piinjaub, account 
mii.st bo taken of the peculiar natural law.s to 
which the.se region.s are subjected. 


CHAPTER VTII. 

CKVLOX:---riEOLOGV--PrvOI)UCTrO.VS-POPULATION— llELIGIOX^ LITERATURE— CHIEF TOWN.S. 

Ox the second page a general vioAv of Ceylon tain.s, Avith fcAV exceptions, to their eummihs. 
Ava.s giA'en, and it AA’^as then intimated tliat a The cinnamon Innrel, the coffee shrub, and 
more detailed description AA'Ould appear in its other useful and agreeahle trees and slirubs, 
appropriate place. flouri.sh in or near these forests on spot.s where 

The island is sitnnted betAveen 5^ 5r/ and the situation fa\'ours their groAvtli. 

9° 50' nortli latitude, and 80'"^' and 82^ ca.st The geological character of the island is 
longitude. From its shape and position, it almo.^^'t uniform, l)eing, Avith little exception, 
ha.s been called ‘‘ a pearl on the brow of the constituted of primitiA'e rock. The exceptions 
Indian continent.” The superficial area is con.sist of new formations, and arc to be 
about two thousand four bnndrc‘1 square found iu a foAv places on the shore. The 
miles. It is bounded on the north-east l»y varieties of primitive rock are numoron.s, 
the Gulf of Manaar, by which it is separated Dolomite, quartz, and hornblende, are often 
from the mainland; its othev limit is the met Avith, but granite greatly predominates. 
Indian Ocean. This rock, Avith gneis.s, is found in .such 

The sea-ehoro jDrosents more diversity of varieties as to test severely the skill of the 
scenery in proportion than the continout. In geologist in classification. Grey-coloured 
many places it is marked by bare and bold granite, fine-grained, is sometimes found. A 
rocks, which are for the most part pictu- clergyman well acquainted Avith the geology 
rcsqiio; generally the shores are Avooded, of the island says, — ” I baA^e seen A^ery beau- 
c.^pecially Avith the cocoa-nut tree, and the tifnl specimens from the sea-shore in the 
scenes presented arc characterised by ricli vicinity of Trincomalee, in which the quartz 
oriental beauty. The interior is mountainous, is of a grey or blackish coloured rock-crystal, 
the elevations ranging from six to eight thou- and the felspar of a vivid fleshy hue.” In 
sand feet. The mountains form a sort of the Kandian provinces gneiss and sienite arc 
natural circular defence, of Avliich the natives found; the former is considered very beau- 
frequently availed tliemselvcs to resist foreign tifnl, formed of quartz and white felspar, witli 
aggression. Primeval forests clothe the moun- black mica, and a multitude of garnets of a 
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palo colour. Hornblende and greenstone 
abound in the iiioniitaiiis ; the iirst is seldom 
seen in massive form, nor are the dolomite 
and quartz. Dolomite is to be mot with as 
frequently as granite in great variety, “gene- 
rally crystalinc, and of a pure white colour; 
and very frequently it is formed of rhombs, 
which a blow of a hammer separates with 
facility.” Embedded and in veins it is found 
in the neighbourhood of Knudy, and in the 
lower hills in other distriets. In the vicinity 
of 'rrincomalee tliere is a remarkalde hill, 
formed of quartz. Sandstone exists all along 
the coast — sometimes of a dun colour, and 
more frequently of a dull yellow. Tu the 
nor til the limestone formation prevails ; it 
contains multitudes of shells, generally of a 
drab or grey colour. When this rock is 
broken the fractni*c is coiiclioidal. 

'riio minerals of Ceylon arc chiefly iron and 
manganese ; otliers are obtained in scanty 
proportions. Iron exists all over the island 
in one or (jtlior of its forms — bog iron, mag- 
netic, red hematite, pyrites, specular iron, or 
blue phosplmte. No largo vein of iron ore 
has as yet been discovered. “ black oxide of 
manganese occurs scattered and imbedded in 
gigantic rocks in small quantities, but at so 
great a distance inland, tliat the carriage 
would 1)0 too expensive to admit of a profit- 
able export trade. It is very remarkable that 
no otlier metals have as yet been discovered 
in a country where the nature of the rock 
woidd indioate their existence. However, 
altliongh sumo authors have asserted that 
gold and inerc\ny are found native in Ceylon, 
such we believe to bo most incorrect, and wo 
have never heard that cither lead, copper, or 
tin, lias as yet been <liscovored. 

“ Lauka-diva* abounds in every variety of 
the quartz family — hyalite, chalcedony, iron 
flint, and rock-crystal, which latter is found 
crystalised and massive in great quantities, 
and of a variety of colours. This is made 
use of hy the Cingalese, who form lenses fur 
spectacles from it, and employ it for statuary 
and ornamental purposes. lloso quartz, 
j)hra.sc, amethyst, and cat’s eye, arc also 
abundant. The Ceylon cat's eye is tlie most 
A’alnable in existence, and is much more prized 
there than in Europe. Topaz and schorl arc 
also found in Ceylon ; tlie former is commonly 
of a yellowisli or bluish white colour, but 
I>erfect crystals of it are very rarely to be met 
^v^th. Common schorl occurs very plentifully 
in granitic rocks, and in some places it is 
mixed with felspar and quartz ; tourmalin is 
occasionally to bo met with, but of a very in- 
ferior description, and these arc either of 
2"ed, green, or honey colour. 

^ * The native name for Ceylon. 
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“ 111 the granitic rock garnet, cinnamon stone, 
and pyrope abound, and the coniinou garnet 
is found diffused in gneiss through tlie wliulo 
island ; the crystals, howciver, are diminiitive 
and ill-defined. The precious garnet occurs 
in lioriiblende rock in the neiglihonrliood of 
Trincomalec, but of an inferior description. 
Cinnamon stone lias heretofore been exclu- 
sively found in Ceylon, where it is very abun- 
dant, although confined to jiarticnlar districts, 
and is principally met with in IMatnra. It is 
found in very large masses of many pounds in 
w’cight, and small pieces of irregular form in 
the granitic alluvial. The zircon, called by 
the Cingalese ‘ Matura diamond,* which is 
found in the island, is considered to be tlic 
best in the world ; besides zircon and hya- 
cinth there is another species in Ceylon, which 
is opaque, niicry stall sed, and massive. Zircon 
is found both of yellow, green, fed, and light 
grey colours, which the native merchants dis- 
pose of respectively fur topaz, tonnnalin, 
rubies, and diamonds. Cey»jri has for a con- 
siderable period been rci Dwncd for its rubies, 
of wliich there arc four species— namely, sap- 
phire, spinel], clirysoberyl, and coruiulimi, 
wliich arc found in granitic rock. The prin- 
cipal varieties of sapphires — such as red, 
jairple, yellow, blue, wliite, and star stone — 
are met witli, sometimes of large size, and in 
perfection, at Matura, Saffragam, and other 
places. The purple, or oriental amethyst, is 
rare, and the green still more so. Spinell is 
very rare, and is occasionally met with in the 
clay -iron ore in the Kandiaii provinces, where 
gneiss is ahnndaiit. Chrysobcryl is peculiarly 
rare, and is said generally to come from 8 a f- 
fragam. Corundum is very plentiful at a 
place, called Battagamrnana, where it is found 
on the banks of a small river called Agiri 
Kami lira ; it is of a brownish colour, and is in 
the form of large six-sided prisms. 

In the family of felspar Ceylon produces 
table.spar, liabrador stone, adularia, glassy 
felspar, compact felspar, and common felspar. 
The Labrador stone is found at Trincoinalee, 
and adnlaria is plentiful in Kandy. Common 
bornblcndc is abundant, and glassy treniolite 
ami pitch stone occur in the neiglibonrliood 
of Trincoinalee. Mica, forming a component 
part of granite and gneiss, is very plentiful, 
and frequently is found enclosed in theso 
rocks, where it occurs in very extensivo 
flidvcs, -wliich the Cingalese employ for orna- 
mental purposes. Green earth is rather un- 
common, but is fonml in Lower Ouva of 
a green and pea-green colour. At Gallo 
and Trincomnloo common clilorito is found 
scattered through qiiuitz. Talc, dolomitCj, 
carbonate of magnesia, and native carbonate 
of magnesia, are occasionally discovered. 
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Sulphur and graphite also occur — tlie former 
rarely, hut the latter is abundant in SaftVagain. 
Nitrate of lime and nitre are very common, 
and the nitre eaves appear to be formed of 
carbonate of lime and felspar. 

'‘Salt lakes exist to a large extent in the 
district called Megampattoo, on the sea-shore, 
and wliich in all probability are supplied from 
the sea, as the saline contents of both jirove 
to he of a similar nature. 

“ All the soils of the island appear to have 
originated from decomposed granite rock, 
gneiss, or clay-iron stone, an<l in the majority 
of cases quartz is the largest, and frequently 
nearly the sole ingredient. It is very re- 
niarkahle that the iiatiirul soils of Laiika-diva 
do not contain more than between one and 
tlirec per cent, of vegetable substance, ^Y]lich 
maybe attributed to the ra[)id decomposition, 
occasioned by a high degree of temperature, 
and heavy falls of rain. The most abundant 
crops are produced in the dark brown loam, 
wliicdi is formed from decomposed granite and 
gneiss, or in reddisli loam, which is formed 
from Kabook stone, or clay -iron stone. The 
soils which have been found to produce infe- 
rior croj)s are those in which a large propor- 
tion of <[uartz is contained. The soil derived 
from clay-iron stone is of a reddish brown 
colour, and has the property of retaining 
water for a very long time, to which may be 
attributed its productive quality. To the 
practical aiul scientific agriculturist Lanka- 
diva affords abundant opportunity for expe- 
riment and investigation where the soil is in 
a state of nature, and unimproved by the ad- 
mixture of any description of manure."* 

Ceylon is very favourably situated as to its 
^^'ater supply, a most important condition to 
the prosperity of n tropical country. The 
streams flowing from the higher grounds arc 
numerous and pure, and in most parts of the 
island excellent springs supply the people. 
The remains of tanks and reservoirs are fre- 
quently traced, and on a vast scale, showing 
that the whole island at a very remote period 
was brought under high cultivation. So stu- 
pendous were those formations for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, that it lias been observed 
of them by a competent authority, “they were 
liardly surpassed by the kindred 'wonders of 
Egypt." The British government has ne- 
glected to restore those great works, although 
it must be obvious that the soil might be 
made vastly more productive, that many ages 
past the population was many fold what it is 
now, and the wealth of the island propor- 
tionate, 8ir Thomas Maitland, half a century 
since, proposed the restoration of the tanks. 
“Giant’s Tank," at Cattoe Kare, was espe- 
* Ce^foit and the Cingalese^ 


daily made the subject of this recommenda- 
tion, but the estimated cost was £25,000, and 
the time required to bring it back to some- 
thing like its former efficiency was three 
years. These estimates were probably erro- 
neous, but tlicy were sufficient to deter the 
government from the undertaking. Some 
idea may be formed of the magnitude of 
that ancient work from the fact tliat villages 
have been formed within its limits, whose 
inhabitants have made several other tanks to 
irrigate their fields. 8ir Emerson Tennant 
instituted inquiries, and urged the sn])ronie 
govcrnmeiit to undertake the matter, on tlie 
ground that it was “certain to repay tlie 
revenue the whole, and more than the whole, 
of the expenditure." 

Thc^roductions of Ceylon may be inferred 
from its geological character, climate, ainl 
amount of irrigation. Its most cluiractcristif! 
production is lemon-grass, which is so called 
by the English because it exudes a powerful 
smell of lemon. The natives call it Lanka - 
diva, and the botanical name is Andropogon 
schcnaiithns. It is excellent pasture for buf- 
faloes, and yields an essential oil, which would 
prove an exquisite i>ciTume. This grass 
grows on all the Kamlian hills; its smell and 
taste are refreshing, unless too frc«picnlly 
used. 

The vegetables of Europe do not grow 
well, except in Newera Ellia, but the indige- 
nous vegetables are luxuriant — such ns sweet 
potatoes, yams, occus, bringals, &c. 

The chief cultivation is rice. The paddy 
fields are the grand reliance of the Cingalese 
husbandman. The mode of sowing and till- 
ing is much the same as throughout the Ea;st 
generally. The plough is drawn by oxen or 
buffaloes, which also tread out the corn. The 
superstition of the people causes in various 
ways much loss to the agriculturist, especially 
loss of time. Some of the ceremonies con- 
nected witli the harvest arc eminently absurd. 
“ The treading out of the paddy is performed 
upon a hard floor, prepared for the purpose 
by beating the clay ; before the natives begin 
the work, liowevcr, a mystic rite and incanta- 
tion are observed by the owner of the paddy, 
in the expectation of preserving the produce 
from tlie evil spirits. The ceremony is per- 
formed by describing three circles, one within 
the other, on the centre of the floor, 'wuth the 
ashes of wood, which the owner scatters from 
a large leaf; the circles arc equally quartered 
by a cross, the four points of which are ter- 
minated by a character resembling a written 
letter M ; witliiu tlie inner circle the owner 
lays some paddy-straw, upon which he places 
a few pieces of quartz and a small piece of the 
kohomba-tree, the whole of which he covers 
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over witli paddy .straw ; lie then walks round 1 
the cabalistic figure three times, and stops nt 
one of the ends, salaams three times with up- 
raised hands, and finally prostrates himself 
upon the earth, all the time repeating incan- 
tations. When this ceremony has been com- 
pleted, the ])addy is piled upon the concent lie 
circles, and the buffaloes are immediately after 
urged to the task of treading the corn.’* 
VVJieat and maize are also grown. 

Coffee is imligcnous to the island {Coffca 
Arabica), Tlie natives have used the decoc- 
tion of the Lorry as long as anything definite 
in (Mngalese history can he traced. The 
coffee now grown in the island is, however, 
generally supposed to he an importation from 
Java, where it was obtained from jNEocha. 
The wild coffee of Ceylon is very inferior. 
’I'lie appenvaiico of the cultivation is most 
pleasing. The bushes in the fioweriiig sea- 
son are covered with silvery blossoms, wliich 
contrast finely with the deep green leaves. 
When the shrubs arc in fruit, the appearance 
is also striking, the berries, when ripened, 
being of a deep red colour, harmonise with 
the fol i agi?. The ordinary appearance of a coffee 
]»lantatiou is that of an extensive garden of 
evergreens, with occasional forest trees among 
them, which are iwescrved to shelter the 
})lantalions. 

The sugar-cane is cultivated Avith some 
success. 

Various plants and shrubs, profitable for 
commerce, are also cultivated. Tobacco, of a 
([uality highly valued in the Madras ]U’esi- 
(leucy, has for some years received attontiou 
from cultivators. 

Cotton lias been neglected, but sonic fine 
speciiiiens have been groAvii. The opinion 
of an experienced American planter was 
taken a few years ago as to the adajitation 
of the soil and climate to this article, and ho 
made the following report: — “1 am of opi- 
nion, from what I saAV of the climate, tempe- 
rature, and soil, that Ceylon will produce 
cotton e(j[nal in and tvi.en the com- 

paratively small amonnt of cajntal rctpiired 
is considered, I doubt not it may even pro- 
duce the article cheaper than we can in 
America, where a largo sum must be laid out 
for labour, and where the expense of food 
and clothing is much greater than the cost of 
jiiiporting labour into Ceylon, independently 
of the risk of a mortality among the labourers 
after they had been purcliased.” 

Under tlie Dutch rule indigo was culti- 
vated, and considerable quantities exi)orted; 
since the British acquired the island tliat cul- 
tivation has fallen off. The plant is indige- 
nous, and the soil adapted to yield n superior 
quality under proper management. 
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One of the most curious productions of 
Ceylon is the water-nut {Amhuprasudana), 
The natives rub the mu over the interior of 
their “water chatties,” by Avhich means all 
impure and earthy matter Avhicli the water 
holds in solution is juecipitatod, rendering 
it healthy. Even muddy water, and water 
which, altliougli a]>parentlv clear, is known 
to be unhealthy, are ]uirified by this nut. 

Various fine trees, which render luxurious 
and wholesome fruit, and some of which, by 
their foliage, bark, or timber, arc valuable for 
commerce, arc natural to ilic soil of Ceylon. 

The cocoa-nut tree holds a prominent place 
among these, encircling nearly the whole 
island. ’J’hc ajuiearancc of this tree is very 
Imposing everywhere, but viewed from the 
sea upon the shores of Ceylon it is e.spccially 
so. Growing to a height considerably mor‘^. 
than a liundred feet, its form, letJf, .and fruit 
all picturesque, it is an attractive object, and 
groves of these trees present an .aspect so 
tropical to Europeans, and so peculiar, as 
always to excite their interest, especially 
when first seen. Europeans, also, generally 
relish the arrac'k distilled from the juice of 
the flower, and the sugar, althougli deep- 
coloured and coarse -graineil, Avhic.h is pre- 
pared from the same source. The natives 
eat the pulp of the green fruit, and it yields a 
refreshing drink, which orientals and occi- 
dentals alike i)rize. With the ripe fruit, and 
the oil extracted from it, English ])eoplc are 
Avcll acquainted. The refuse, or oil c.'ikcs, is 
also known in England to be good food for 
cattle. Cordage, matting, mattress-stuffing, 
itc., are used in Europe when beaten from 
the husks of the cocoa-nut. The young 
branches arc used as brooms ; the fibre as 
cordage ; the leaves ns thatch ; and when 
burned they produce a usefal alkali. To the 
Cingalese, especially those living near the 
coasC the cocoa-nut tree is of unspeakable 
value in sickness as well as health, for the 
bark oil is an emollient in cutaneous diseases, 
and the root affords a decoction, the medicinal 
virtue of which is much relied upon. It is 
j)robable that articles of furniture made from 
the cocoa-nut tree will be ultimately used in 
England, for the Avood takes a fine polish, 
and has a beautiful vein. 

'Jlio arcka, or betel -nut tree {Areha cate- 
chu), is also a useful groAVth of the island. It 
is a tall palm, Avith handsome feathery foliage, 
Avhicli is attached to the tree by a tough 
im])ervious b.ark, Avhich is used by the natives 
for preserving drink or rice on their journeys. 
The nut is used for various native purposes ; 
and AA’hen exported is also turned to account 
by foreigners. 

The bread-fruit tree {Artrocarpvs incUa) 

Y 
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bas been too frequently deacribecl in popular 
works to require description here. The 
natives make a curry of the fruit, and the 
British boil it or fry it as a vcgetalde. 

Tiie orange-tree is especially beautiful in 
Ceylon, and noted for the richness of its 
o<l<uir. 

The niitineg, clove, and other sweet spice 
slirubs, are interesting in appeai'aiico, de- 
liglitful in odour, and valuahle as materials 
of commerce. 

The cinnamon {Lanrus cinrtamorvm) is 
well known as a stajdo of Ceylon commerce. 
The anti-free -trade system, so long pnrsuctl 
by the government, has, however, oppressed 
the cultivation, and thrown the trade to a 
great extent into the hamls of the Dutch at 
dava. By levying and maintiiining an export 
tluty for many years, the production has been 
rcqircsscd, to the permanent injury of the 
colony. The cinnamon laurel is not so beau- 
tiful as some otliers of the useful shrubs and 
trees noticed, but it is nevertheless pleasing 
to the eye. 

TJio jack -tree (Ar{rocar2)ys rntcf/ri/olia) i.s 
one of the enormous species of trees indige- 
nous to Ceylon. Tin's tree is clogant in 
form, most agreeable to the eye, and it extends 
a grateful shade by its far-spreading branches. 
Tlie fruit is of enormous size, varying from 
six inches to two yards in circuinrerencc, the 
form being oval. Roth the trunk and branches 
of this tree hear fruit. “ Their external cover- 
ing is roiigli, and of a greenish hue, ami their 
section of a whitisli colour, containing a number 
of kernels, enveloped in a yellowish coating, 
which is of a most luscious flavour, hut pecu- 
liarly disagreeable to the olfactory nerves. The 
kernels are the size of a pigeon’s egg, and, when 
cooked, make good food, and excellent curry. 
The timber is of a yellow colour, but when 
polished with beeswax it approaches to a 
light-coloured mahogany, and all ordinary 
furniture is manufactured of it.” 

The mulberry-tree flourishes in various 
parts of the island, but little use is made of it. 
The production of silk in Ceylon ought to be 
considerable. 

The tnla, or taliput {Carj/pha itmhra- 
aUifera), is a magnificent palm, which grows 
to nearly a hundred feet in height. The 
appearance of tliis remarkable tree is very 
graceful, being about nine feet in circumfer- 
ence, measured near the ground, and tapering 
gradually away to the lop. Tiic leaves are 
often twenty -five feet in length, and more 
than half that breadth ; they droop, and 
fipreal out at the top, like a Siamese um- 
brella. The flower is very large, and of a 
hriglit yellow hue. Tin's is enclosed in a 
pod, or sheath, which, when the flower comes 


to maturity, bursts with a loud explosion. 
The expanded blossom displays its rich colour 
for three months, when it disapi^ears gra- 
dually, and a plum-like fruit ripens. The 
natives aver tluit the blo.ssom3 never arrive at 
full perfection until tlie tree is half a century 
old, when it begins to die, and at the age 
of about a hundred years withers away. The 
uses to which this splendid specimen of 
Ceylon palms is put are very various. The 
trunk contains a pith, which the natives dry, 
and make into sweet cakes of a delicious 
flavour. This pith is formed into a sort of 
meal, ami also flour, wliich the natives employ 
for divers culinary purposes. The leaves are 
used for state fans by persons of dignity; 
they are also converte<l into a species of 
papyrus, and, like the cocoa-nut leaf, form a 
good thatch for houses. 

The mee-treo is another of tlieso huge 
specimens of the Ceylon forest, it l)cavs 
minute white blossoms of an unpleasant 
odour. These are easily shaken down by 
the slightest breeze, and cover tlie vicinity 
like flakes of snow, so profuse are the}'. 
When driven into the tanks l)y a bigbertbaii 
ordinary wind, they float for a short time on 
the surlace, and then decomposing, s]>read a 
peculiar pestiferous influence. The fruit is 
chioily used to express from it a pungent oil. 
wln'ch the natives apply to a great many 
l)iirposes. 

The ebony {Dt/opuras f honnm) is a very 
notable tree of Ceylon. The jet black colour 
of the wood, together with its peculiar hard- 
ness, and tlie polish of which it is susceptible, 
make it valuable as an export. The foliage 
is nearly as Idack as the wood, but the bark 
of the trunk is a bright silver grey, almost 
white. The branches shoot out about thirty 
feet from tlie root, and droop, presenting a 
mouniful appearance. It might ajipropriately 
displace the cypress above the graves of tlie 
dead. 

The calamander {Dyospyrns liirsuta) is a 
variegated ebony, and of great value. This 
tree has ceased to be so common in the forests 
as formerly, having been extensively sought 
after for exportation, and for tlio manufacture 
of furniture. The prevailing colour of the wood 
is black, but it is mottled with a rich brown. 
It takes as high a polish as the ebony proper, 
and is ns close grained. The appearance of 
the tree is magnificent. 

The red sandal-tree, and the satin-wood 
tree, arc also still to bo met with in the 
forests, but are becoming scarce, the satin- 
wood being much used in the island for 
household articles of taste, and the sandal- 
wood being in great request for exportation. 

The kabook-trec attains an immense growth. 
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The timhcr is liard, and of a reddish dnn 
colour, not ploasin.i^ to the eye. It nearly 
always fastens its roots near springs, and 
with tlic condition of a suppl}” of water 
will flourish in any .situation wlintevor. It 
is found near the sea, in the interior, upon 
the level plain, and high up on the steep 
mountain. 

The ho-troc (Ficvs relfgiosa) is one of the 
most noted trees in Ceylon, hecaiiso sacred to 
Duddha. It grows to a great elevation, is 
richly umbrageous, and its branches and 
leaves arc cxfpiisitely formed. Tlic last- 
mentioned arc lieart-shaped, and so sacred to 
the superstitions people, that it is sacrilege to 
Ciifve their form on any article for common 
use, or oil any building, except on temples 
and palaeos, and their respective furniture. 
The blossoms are milk-white, except a golden 
tinge within the centre: they are bcll-shnpod, 
ami extremely beautiful, both in colour and 
perfoe.tiou of form, 'riicsc trees grow to a 
great age, and are jealously guarded by the 
])eo]>le. 

The stately tamarind and the glorious 
banyan arc to bo seen in insular as well as 
peninsular India. The citron, wild jessa- 
mine, ami a host of flowering shrubs, a<lorn 
the wood scenery of this beautiful isle, while 
the perfumes of these sweet ofjsprings of the 
forest constantly loud the delicious air. 

The floral jiroductiona of tlie island rival 
those of most parts of the mainland. There 
are few places, except s«)Tnc spots in the 
Deccan and Oaslinierc, to bo compared w ith it 
for flow'oring sliruhs; and only in the valley 
just named, and sonic spots at (he foot of the 
Himalayas, can sncli floral w’oiidovs bo seen 
as eharin the eye, and captivate the sense, in 
Ceylon. 

Ih’ccs In the f/cylon forests arc very gene- 
rally attended by parasites. The pepper- 
vine, and many rich flowering creejxu’s, cling 
to the trunks, and form their delicate tracery 
around them. 

Tlio produce of the island of a European 
character does not abound, and the markets 
for such commodities are consequently dear. 
Mutton generally costs two shillings a ]»ound; 
fresh butter is dearer; kid, which is much 
used instead of mutton, bears about the same 
price as mutton in England. Ham, bacon, 
tongues, ifeo., are imported, and are costly. 
Beef is easily procured at. the price usual in 
England, but it is seldom good. Pork is 
plentiful, but good bacon is seldom cured, 
l^ultry of all kinds is sold at rates similar 
to those in London, hut it is inferior to that 
of England, unless kept some time and fat- 
tened by Europeans. There . is game to 
requite the hunter or the fowler — deer, the 


wild hog, and various birds, all more or less 
suitable for food. 

'’J’lie fl.sherman, who for sport or profit 
]mraue.s the ])iscatoiT art in the waters of 
CV'ylon, will find liis labour reqiiite<l. Tlie 
soil* fish is the most value<l ; it resembles in 
colour and flavour the salmon, but is sup- 
posed to excel the lisli so much prized iu Bri- 
tain. Home w'cigh as much as twenty pounds. 

The bulbs -eye pomfret is a beautiful fi.sb, 
with head and body of a vennillion tint — tlio 
scales being bright yellow, as if tangled with 
gold. Mackerel is very jdcntiful, ami soles, 
w-liiting, and other fisli abound. 

Tlie mullet is much valued; it is taken h}' 
a sort of small harpoon at night, the fishermen 
weaving lighted torches, whicli bring the crea- 
tures to the surface in surprising ninnbere. 
The river fisli also abound, and are delicious 
eating. 

^riic species of slielbfi.di along the coa.st 
are numerous, but few of tlicm are fit for food. 
Only in one particular place are oysters 
edible, and for these divers descend and strike 
them witli hammers from the rocks. 

Tiie fisheries of Ceylon are neglected, and 
there is an actual importation of dry fish for 
food, while the rivers and seas are rich with 
finny treasures. No trouble is talcen to dry 
and proserv(i siicli sorts as are suitable for the 
process. 

The animals mostly used by Europeans for 
food have been already noticed. The island 
abounds with wild animals, beasts, and rep- 
tiles of nearly every species knowm to con- 
tinental India, and some that arc peculiar. 

The elephant of Ceylon i.s supposed to 
he a very superior creature of his epccies. 
The oldest naturalists and historians, who 
refer to the natural history of Lanka -diva, 
express themselves strongly as to the superior 
quality of the ivory of the ekqiliant.s’ tusks 
exported thence. Both ancient and modern 
WTiters have aflirmed that the Phainioians 
shipped large numbers of elephants from this 
island to the Persian Culf and the Ked Hca; 
and it is alleged that those used in the 
Punic wars w'cre obtained thence. It is iu- 
disputablo that the inonarchs of continental 
India highly valued the Ceylon elcpliaiits for 
their superior strength, docility, and courage. 
Home modern writers affirm that the elephants 
of Houtli Africa are much superior to those of 
Asia. Tlio narrative of the great African 
hniitcr, Gordon Camming, and that of the 
celebrated missionary to the Bechuanas, Mof- 
fntt, would ccrtAiuly lead to such a conclusion. 
According to Cuvier, the Indian and African 
elephants manifest much diversity of form; 
lio pronounces in favour of the formeiv 
Tauconier says that the African elephant 
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recognises by tobcns of extraordinary intel- 
ligence the superiority of tlie former. These 
creatures are now only to he found in the 
thickest forests of the interior. 

Tlie elk, tlie finest of the deer tribe, bears 
ft miniature resemblance to the fossil elk of 
Jrelaml. Mr. Sirr, in his work on Ceylon, 
notices the smallest of the species in the fol- 
lowing terms : — ** It is called by some natu- 
ralists the musk-deer, the Innnioaii name of 
wliicli is Moschns mcminna^ the Cingalese 
waliaceiiya. These diminutive creatures, 
perfect in their proportions, are the most 
ox(piisitcly lovely of all (piadrnpeds; the 
beauty of their delicate limbs, lustrous eyes, 
spotted skins, and graceful forms, balHing all 
description. We had a full-grown male, 
whose height did not exceed ten inches, and 
length fourteen; the throat, neck, and sto- 
mach where milk-white; the remainder of 
the body Avas grey, regularly striped with 
black, over which Avcrc cfpii -distant yellow 
spots. Tlie liead gradually tapered to the 
snout, whilst from cither side of the mouth 
protruded a small but perfectly-shaped tusk; 
the eyes and cars large ami open, the tail 
short, and the weight under five poniids.*’ 
Tlie Kandians prize the albinos more than 
any other of the deer family. 

The wild buffalo is a fierce and vindictive 
animal, Avho often turns on the hunter with 
obstinate and ferocious courage. 

The leopard is said to be marked by this 
peculiarity — that lie cannot draw back the 
claws within the paw, us other varieties of 
the species. They are very powerful, attain- 
ing sometimes to the length of seven feet and 
a half. They are not willing to attack man, 
except in self defence; but arc destructive to 
cattle and doge. This is the most formidable 
animal to the natives, because of the loss of 
]»voperty occasioned by it. Tlie bear is, how- 
ever, more dangerous to man personally, for 
although a small animal, his strength is great, 
and his courage daring: he never fails to 
attack man if he approach. 

The wild hog is powerful and ferocious — I 
not only ready to defend himself against the | 
hunter, but also to attack liim, and almost 
any animal that enters the precincts of its 
haunts, which arc the thickly -wooded dis- 
tricts. The flesh is mucli prized by epicures. 

The jackal infests the jungles, as does also 
tne ichneumon. Monkeys, squirrels, sloths, 
Aveazels, porcujnnes, and flying foxes are iiu- 
jueroua in the low woods and m the forests. 
The porcupine is injurious to the cocoa-nut 
tree, digging down to the tender roots and 
destroying the life of the tree. 

Hats are almost a plague in the island; 
they are to he seen in tbe houses and in the 
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fields, and dis])lay the greatest boldness in 
the presence of man. “The musk-rat will 
occasionally measure tAvelve inches from the 
snout to the tail; the head is elciuler, the 
upper jaw projecting considerably bcAmnd 
the lower, the whiskers bushy, long, and 
white, the colour (»f the coat grey, but the 
feet are totally devoid of hair, and the tail is 
thick at the root. The eftluvia of this crea- 
ture is most powerful; and, if it rims over 
any edible, the article becomes so impregnated 
I Avith the peculiar smell as to be totally unfit 
for use." 

Jleptile nature is prolific in the hot climate 
of Ceylon. Crocodiles are very large, some- 
times measuring tAventy feet in length : the v 
differ much in the fonnatiou of the head from 
the crocodiles of the Ganges. Nothing can 
exceed in ferocity those monsters, who Avill 
invariably attack man Avbeii opportunity oc- 
curs. TJiey swarm in the tanks as well ns in 
the rivers, and after the rains take up their 
haunts on low inniidated ground. In seasons 
of long-continued drought they become espe- 
cially ilangerous, as they make tlioir way from 
the dried-up tanka to the rivers. 

The eobra-di-ca]>ello, or hooded snake, is 
regarded by tbe natives as sacred; and al- 
though its deadly sting is feared, they Avill not 
kill it. It can hardly be said to be Avor- 
shipped, notwithstanding the reverence j)aid 
to it, but formerly it Avas the object of adora- 
tion. There arc two species of the cobra — 
one, of a light colour, is called by the natives 
high caste, and the other, of a dark colour, 
they call low caste. The tic-prolonga. 
although not so large, is more dangerous ; 
the attack is sudden, and the sling almost 
inoincntaiily fatal. It attacks all creatures 
that come AA’itliin range of its venomous 
power. 

The cobra baa a formidable enemy, Avliicb 
is also niuncrous in the island. “ The beau- 
tiful little creature, the ichneumon, is the 
declarcil foe to this snake, and is inA^aiiably 
the assailant: the animal springs upon the 
back of the snake and seizes tlie nape of the 
neck, and iieACi uncloses its tectli until 
the snake is lifeless. Those Avho Ija\ c Avit- 
ncBscd the battle, say that tbe cobra always 
tries to escape; ami that before commencing 
the fight the ichneumon runs to a particular 
plant and eats a portion, and this serves as au 
antidote to tlie reptile’s poison. W'e are 
rather incredulous upon this latter point, but 
are quite certain tliat tbe ichnonnion Avill 
assail the snake in the open air, and as scru- 
pulously avoid the encounter in an enclosed 
space.*’ f 

The monster snake of Ceylon is the 
* Ct^ylon and the Cingalese, t Ibid. 
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nmnroiida (of the genii3 Python). It mea- 
eures from seventeen to twenty-five feet, and 
attacks jackals, deer, and yonng hnITaloes — 
entwining itself round them like tlie boa- 
constrictor, it crushes its prey, and then 
covers it with saliva before devouring. It 
seldom attacks man. 

The insect world is very numerous, as 
miglit be expected in such a climate. The 
fire -Hies are, as iu continental India, brilliant 
and beaiitifnl. Beetles exist in endless variety, 
and are much admired hy Europeans. The 
white ants are as destructive as on the shores 
of the peninsula; and many other noxious 
insects torment tlie inhahitants and (piadru- 
l>eds. Tlie tick, which attaches itself to the 
leaves of trees, will, if shaken down, attack 
iiKMi or horses, drawing blood with painful 
vmacity. creatures will insinuate 

tliemselvcs into the soft flesh of horses and 
dogs, especially the latter, driving the animals 
mad with ])ain. 

1'hc land -leech is one of (he most tonnciit- 
ing creatures in the island, every morass and 
jungle containing it. No clothing is imper- 
vious to its attacks: it insinuates itself through 
garments or between their folds, and, fasten- 
ing upon the flesh, gorges itself with blood. 
Tilauy Europeans suffer from inflammation and 
nlecration following their bite, and loss of 
life sometimes eiisvios. Animals are often 
destroyed by them, especially sheep. They 
infest the grass and wooded heights. 

'^^riio birds of Ceylon rival those of the 
neighbouring continent. The wild j>escock 
is a singularly beautiful creature. TJiojCin- 
galese starling has a plumago varied and 
] ileasi ng. The blue -rock pigeon , jungle crow, 
and rhinoceros-bird, are remarkable specimens 
of the ornithological characteristics of the 
island. It is contended by some authors on 
natural liistory that “ Lanka-diva’' is richer 
than any other country in birds of gay plum- 
age and fine form. ‘‘ The Paradise flycatcher, 
or sultana bnllml of the Hindoos {Muscipita 
ParadUi)f is met with in jungles, gardens, 
and shrubberies, fr<»ni the warmer parts of the 
Himalayas to the most southern extremity of 
Ceylon. It is a x^ccnliavly graceful bird, the 
body and long sweeping tail of the male being 
white, with tiic primaries black, edged with 
wldte. The body and tail of the female are 
of a reddish brown, with the breast-feathers 
clouded grey."' ^ 

In the high regions of the island, a bird 
which is common in the Himalayas is occa- 
sionally found — “ the monanl, golden fowl, 
or Imiieyan jiheasant {Lophophorvs Jmpei/^ 
nnvs). The male bird has a remarkably 
beautiful plumage, its crest, head, and throat 
• T//e Bird* of A. da. 


being of a rich bronzy green ; the middle of 
the neck is purple, glossed with a coppery 
hue ; back and wing coverts rich purple, each 
feather tipped with bronzy green; the logs 
and feet are of a greenish ash, whilst across 
the low'er part of tlie back is a band of pure 
wdiitc. The female is hnflfy-brown, mixed 
with black and wliitc. A more beautiful 
object can scarcely be iinaginoil than this 
gorgeously plumaged bird taking his lofty 
and sweeping flight through the air, full in 
the light of the noon -day sun, tlie rays of 
AYhicli are reflected in surj^assing brilliancy 
from his brightly -tijiped feathers.” * 

All the birds of the island arc not to he 
admired. The carrion crow is a common 
torinenter. 'J'hese ravenous creatures will 
tear food from the hands of children, ravi.sli 
a morsel from tlie teeth of a dog, and even fly 
into apartments, making jn-izes froitf the tal)le 
around which Europeans arc seated. 

“The devil bird” is remarkable for its 
“discordant and unearthly calls” in the 
evening. These are believed hy tlie natives 
to he omens of evil to all wdio hear them. 

The Brahmin kite is an ill-iooking creature, 
the relentless enemy of the tortoise, which he 
hears on high, and dashes down upon some 
jutting rock. He is also a fierce and effective 
foe of the snake and serpent. 

Ceylon has often been called “a land of con- 
tradictions” ns to its animal haunts — beasts, 
birds, rejitiles, and insects, being often foinul 
w’licre persons acquainted with other troiiical 
climates w'onlil never look for them, or expect 
to find them. Thus crocodiles often wander, 
as before shown, into the jungles. The black 
adder and scorjiioii are fond of entering human 
habitations, and coiling themselves up in the 
bed-clothes, or in garments that may happen 
to lie in their way. The leojiard approaches 
the village wells to drink, although the river 
may not be distant, and will walk quietly into 
the enclosures of houses or bungalows, and 
carry off dogs or iioultry. 'i'ho wild elephant 
will break his way into gardens, and, crush- 
ing dowm fences, take up his abode for tlie 
night close to a human habitation. The rotl- 
leg partridge is sometimes shot where aquatic 
birds might only be sujqiosed to conic within 
range of the sportsman's gun ; and the snijic is 
bagged in localities such as his species in other 
countries are siqiposcd to avoid. This may 
possibly bo accounted for by the fact that 
hill, dale, vale, river, and ravine — cultivated 
ground, morass, tank, paddy field, and sea- 
shore, arc all found within a comparatively 
small compass. Whatever the rationale may 
be, it is unquestionably the fact that ani- 
mal life of all sorts seems to find means of 
♦ T/fe Birds of Asia. 
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preserving itself within the island in spots not 
usually adapted to tlic sjK'cics wldcli, never- 
theless, resort to them. An cxeiiijditieation 
of this occurs in the pages ot‘ a light and 
iigreeahle writer in the following instance : — 

\Vc iuid frequently camped in swainpa of 
most ominous appearance, and had closed our 
mosquito nets with suspicious care, when, to 
our surprise, not an enemy appeared ; while 
Jioro, on the banks of a dry stream, with not 
a drop of water to generate the race, w^e were 
attacked in the most cruel manner. Venus 
Aniid^mmenc, rising from the sea, was the 
original type of the mosquito: like her, the 
insect springs ephemeral and bcaiitifrd from 
the water, leaving its shell behind ; and once i 
fairly launched into this upper world, never 
ceases from stinging and tormenting miserable 
Inmianity when an occasion offers.” * 

The tortoise, or land turtle, is found in 
rcat numbers in the beds as well as on the 
auks of rivers. 

The large size of most auiinals natives of 
■Ceylon is remarkable. Generally, island 
animals aio smaller than those of their species 
inhabiting neighbouring coiitiiieuts, but this 
is not the case in *' Lanka-diva.” The ele- 
phants, as already shown, grow to a great 
size ; so do leopards ami wild hogs. The 
peacock is only equalled in size ami beauty 
by that of Pegu and Toncsscrim, but in 
Ceylon the bird is strong and tierce, attack- 
ing snakes, and even the cobra, with success, 
•so tliat vast numbers of reptiles ))erish by 
tlieni. These birds live in great flocks, and 
when ill flight, tlieir magiiifleeut plumage 
reflecting the bright clear light in so pure 
an atmosplicre, presents a spectacle of won- 
drous beauty. The adjutant binl is larger 
here tlian elsewhere, measuring generally 
Bcven feet in height, and more than fifteen 
from tip to tip of the spread wings. They 
appear as if subjected to some stern disci- 
pline, as they .are ranged motionless along the 
rivers in long line, watcliing eagerly until the 
appearance of a fish, wlicii they promptly 
seize the prey, 'i'hcy are equally expert in 
seizing and killing cats, dogs, snakes, and 
even largo serpents ; indeed, the adjutant bird, 
peacock, carrion crow, and Brahmin kite, by 
their incessant warfare upon reptiles, prevent 
the latter, in such a climate, and \ntli such 
a suj)erliciul configuration as Ceylon, from 
becoming overwliolmingly numerous. It is 
astonishing, consivlcring the vast number of 
tliem thus destroyed, that they remain so 
numerous in the island as they are. An 
experienced traveller writes of forest life in 
Ceylon, — “ Hundreds of pohj chromatic birds 
(songsters would suit the sentence better, but 
The Jiunifaluio and the Teat, 
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unfortunately, the birds in Ceylon don’t sing) 
sport in the liigher branches, and clouds of 
butterflies, 'the Cyntliias of tlie hour,* that, 
large as larks, and as flaunting as dalilias, 

“ ‘ Make the rose’s blush of beauly pale, 

^\iul dim the rieli geranium’s scarlet blaze/ 

flit and ho^^er about, and, in their ' frank Insti- 
nessc,' as Spenser has it, gambol amongst the 
gorgeous tropical foliage, and chase each oilier 
from mead to flower.” Tlie red ants, hornets, 
centijiedes, lecclies, land-lice, itc., are of ex- 
traordinary size, and the tick, althougli not 
bigger than tlie head of a large pin, when 
gorged with blood, will swell until it is 
nearly a quarter of an inch broad. 

The trees and foliage, like the animal life, 
are large in coinparisou with those of their 
species on, at all events, tlie iieiglihouring 
coasts of Coromandel and IMalabai*. Flowers, 
also, grow to huge size, as well as beau- 
tiful perfection. The red loins, wliicli ia ex- 
tremely pretty, surprises ly i(s magnitude, and 
the wliitc lotus rivals it in magniftcciit appear- 
ance. 

Nature seems as if in a perpetual struggle 
to produce the beautiful and wonderful, but at 
the same time constrained to yi(?hl crcalures 
most noxious in strange variety, and witli all 
conceivable moans of inflicting torture. These 
latter cause great drawbacks to tlie en- 
joyment by Enro}>cans of the lovely scenery 
of the island. One "who has hunted in 
Ceylon” Ims expressed the ))loasure and pain 
of country pastime there in a light at once 
humorous and instructive : — " Wliat })loturc 
can be more delicious and enticing, and wlio 
w-oiild not give up tlic stale enjoyments of 
a smoky city for an liour of such an exist- 
ence? But before the enterprising and en- 
raptured Londoner does give uj) the comforts 
and sports of his native land, let him first 
consider the reverse of tlie picture, and then 
decide. In the first ])hicc, tlirce, 2>rol)ably, 
out of the four individuals of our party are 
suffering from fevers, dysenteries, agues, 
leeches, or land -lice ! The refreshing tea is 
probably sucked irom a beery bottle ; the 
chicken, from loo close contact Avith tlio 
heated body of some nigger, has bocomc dis- 
agi-eeably lukewarm ; the cheroot, liaving 
been sat upon several times during the ride, 
can be made to answer no other purpose than 
tliat of exliausting the tenq>er and lights of 
the smoker ; tlie tree is still umbrageous, but 
every shaking twig or leaf caueca one to 
glance furtively ujiwards, to see that no snake 
or Bco3*j)ion is crawling above you, ready to 
plump on your nose at any moment. You 
may, indeed, close your eyes — in fact, that 
yo.i ju-obably would do — to keej) out the eye- 
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Hies that swarm aroiuid you, hut as for sleep- 
ing, or ruminating on anything peaceful oi* 
agreeable, tlie reel ants, almost as large 
as wasps, or the sootliing hum of Brob- 
cligiiagian hornets, of bat-like dimensions, en- 
tirely put that out of the question. It is my 
humble o])inion that the annoyances, and 
heat, and dirt of an out-door existence in a 
iropical country far exceed any pleasure or 
hoTicftt to he derived from it. I would rather 
shoot grouse on a hill -side in Scotland, or 
follow the fox across any tolerable country in 
England, than return a second Gordon Cum- 
jiiiiig in the matter of wild sports. Then, 
ambitious Briton, crede exj)erto, trust one 
>vho has tried, and stay at home. Ceylon is, 
in truth, tlic paradise of insectivora. 'J’he 
Avonns attain the Icngtli of tliree or four feet, 
tlic hoctles are r]\e size of mice, the ants of 
wjisjis; spiders’ webs are tongli onongli to 
])ull one’s hat off, and tlie bite of a hornet 
or a wasp is sufficient to swell you up like a 
liumau toad. All these animals, and many 
others arc most tender ami unceasing in their 
attentions to strangers, and * pasture on the 
pleasures of each place,’ whether nose, eyes, 
month, or cars, Avitli a zest and pertinacity 
tliat is anything but sootliing to the owner of 
the soil.” 

The climate of Ceylon has hcoii exceedingly 
extolled, and in certain seasons and localities 
the jiraise seems merited; hut there is ex- 
cessive moisture in some portions, while 
others are dry, and subject to intense heat. 
On the whole, the climate is less healthy than 
on the ncighhouring continent. The sana- 
torium of Satlara, in the Deccan, far surpasses 
in salubrity ami rivals in beauty any part of 
the island. P^uropoans are much subject to 
cholera, csi^ecially in the evenings, after a 
full meal, and indulgence in tlie tempting and 
delicious fruits which follow that repast. 
They are also harassed with enlarged and 
indurated livers, and a very short residence 
l/'ads to fniiclional derangement of that 
organ. The jAccidiar yellow complexion of 
I'liiropcans long resident in Ceylon strikes all 
now arrivals. PVver and ague arc common 
in almost every part of the country, and in 
several of the towns. A residence in the 
capital and its vicinity is almost sure to 
entail sncli complaints upon natives of Phig- 
Jand. Those Avho hunt in the jungles and 
forests arc more in danger from the jungle 
fever than from elephants, bears, leopards, 
cobras, adders, scorpions, and all the other 
powerful or dangerous creatures that inako 
their haunts there. Europeans who superin- 
tend the great roads arc frequently cniTicd 
away hy fever ; and merchants and tlioir 
agents who visit tlie interior and even such 


as reside in the healthiest coast towns, ]iay a 
severe penalty in exhausted strength or 
fevered veins for their pursuit of wealth. A 
competent witness thus describes tlic climate, 
Avhicli, with the cliaracteiistics of tlic country 
jilready described, Avill account for its general 
insalubrity : — “ I am not aA\ arc of any country 
that presents such opposite jieculiarities of 
climate as Ceylon, or in wliieh an admirer of 
continual moisture, or unbroken drought, 
could so easily suit liimsolf. The islaml is 
swept altoniatoly by the sou tli- west and 
north-east monsoons, each of which remain 
in full force for six months ; but the south- 
west monsoon, saturated with the enormous 
ova])oratiou from the tropical ocean and the 
supposed wet land of Abyssinia, brings far 
more rain than the north -cast monsoon ; in 
I fact, the rain in some parts of the island 
i during the time it prevails Iv incessant. 

I After discharging abundant moisture in its 
I sontli-westerly course, it is at length iiiter- 
I cepted at its rain-level by the mountains of 
the interior, and completely emptied of its 
moisture, and tlience it continues its course 
indeed over the north -cast part of the island, 
hut with the material difference of liaving 
totally changed its nature from a cold and 
saturating to a dry and almost parching 
wind. In November the north -cast monsoon 
commences to blow, and continues during five 
or six mouths, but, in consequence of its 
having traversed far cooler seas and drier 
lands tlian the soiitli-west inonBoon, it bears 
comparatively little moisture; and the rain 
does not extend beyond the mountains of the 
interior: so that whilst the south-west half 
of the island has six months’ tine weather, 
and is saturated for the other six, tlio north- 
east i)Ortion lias ten months* consecutive, un- 
broken, fine weather, during which not a drop 
of rain falls, and only two months’ moisture. 
This peculiarity of the monsoon may account 
for the fact of all the tanks, the gigantic 
nature of which render Ceylon so interesting 
as telling of bygone Avealtli and ]u-o.s])crity, 
being situated in the nortli-oast portion of 
the islaml. Standing on Lady Horton’s \^'aIk 
during the south-west monsoon, and looking 
towards the north-east, you can distinguish 
the line in the clouds distinctly marked aa hero 
the rain ceases abruptly. And Avhilst the 
hills and mountains immediately around you 
are rank and reeking with excessive moisture, 
the background is filled up with mountains 
that for ten months scarcely sec I’ain, disjilay- 
iiig those hazy roseate tints that constitute so 
peculiar a beauty in Indian scenery, and that 
tell plainly of a parched soil cropping out 
through a stunted and scanty vegetation.” * 

♦ JMuard Sullivan, Es?q. 
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TIio scenery of Ceylon can Lc better appre- of tlie government. This shrub, whicli is so 
ciatetl by the hunter or fowler than by inou }>rolitablo to coninicrcc, grows to the lieight 
engaged in other occupations. The pursuit of between four and five foot, and resembles the 
of the elephant or wild boar will bring the dwarf lilac both in the hue and form of the leaf, 
sportsman into many situations of surpassing The vicinity of (Colombo is not .so picturesque 
beauty, which can hardly be witnessed by as that of Point de Gallo ; and although thcro 
personsuinlcr any other circumstances — unless are many pleasant inland prospects along tho 
perliaps soldiers during a campaign, in wLicli road, it is much less agreeable than almost 
hostilities might he directed against insurgent any otlicr on the island, or at all events would 


natives. To pass round tlie island in a 
steamer or pleasure yacht, entering the bays, 
creeks, and harbours, from which prospects 
woubl he afforded differing from the open 
soa-views, wouhl also enable tlie lover of the 
picturesque to realise much of the beauty fen* 
which Ceylon is so celebrated. All, however, 
who visit it, and travel upon the public roads, 
will have opportunity sufficient for testing its 
claims to be the Elysium of the East. The 
roafls are far superior to any in continental 
India. This arises from tho system of forced 
labour adopted by the rulers of the island 
from very remote times. The native kings 
accomplished all tlieir great public works, 
ns long as history can conduct us back, by 
the labour of men constrained to work with- 
out requital. The British continued to enforce 
labour, but rccom[)en8cd it : witliout adopting 
some compulsory method, labour could not be 
procured, so little industry is there in the 
natives. In continental India the governors 
of tho presidencies have no such resources, 
hence the superiority of tho great roads of 
Ceylon. If tho traveller in (piost of suhliine 
and beautiful scenery passes along these 
roads, he will have his desire abundantly 
gratified, for they generally conduct through 
some of the finest country in the world. 

Point do Gallo is usually the first i)lace 
with Avhich acquaintance is formed on arrival 
from Europe, and tho great line or lines of 
road lead from that place to Colombo, thence 
to Kandy, and tlicnce to Trincomaloe. From 
each of these towns good roads branch in 
various directions. 

'I’hc road from Point de Gallo to Colombo 
lies along shore, proceeding north on the 
south-west coast. A thin wood of cocoa-nut 
trees lies between the road and the sea. The 
distance is about seventy miles. Tlie line of 
country is populous, both sides of tho road 
being studded with native huts, tlic appear- 
ance of wdiich an English traveller compared 
to those which usually adorn the illustrated 
editions of Paul arid Virrfinia,^ The cocoa- 
nut groves arc so' continuous, as to give an 
unpleasant impression of sameness; but the 
perpetual views of the sea are delightful and 
refreshing, sea and sky shining iu the purest 
assure. Near to Colombo the cocoa-nut groves 
pleasingly alternate wdth the cinnamon gardens | 


be considered .so but for its fine sea- views. 

From Colombo to Kandy tho route lies 
tlirough magnificent landscapes. The lengtli 
of the road is over seventy miles. A few 
miles from tho first-named town there is a 
fine bridge of boats, over which the traveller 
passes, which pays an enormous toll yearly. 
For a third part of tlie journey after leaving 
the coast the scenery is low, paddy fields and 
other cultivation affording their 2 )eculinr inte- 
rest. The appearance of the young rice is 
very agrecahle, the plant being then of an 
exquisitely bright yet delicate green. At 
the distance of about eighteen miles the 
country changes in its aspect, the gvf»vcs of 
cocoa-nut gradually disappear, and jilaiitatiuns 
of areka and suriya-trecs arc observed— the 
hitter tall and stately as an English elm, dis- 
playing their beautiful yellow hh>.<.soni8 above 
rich foliage, like English fields covered with 
the crowfoot. The road ascends .all the way 
after the first stage to Kandy, and a.s the 
loAver grounds are left behind, the scenery 
becomes commanding in the extreme. 'J'ra- 
Ycllers are particularly struck by tlio pleasing 
contrast presented between tbe bold promi- 
nent masses of black gneiss rock and the 
delicate, fragile, and gently -tinted ilowering 
creepers that climb around them. 

One of tho finest scenes on tliis road is 
obtained from “the rest,” or half-way hou.se. 
The building is situated in a lovely and 
extensive vale, begirt with a magnificent 
amphitheatre of hills, richly wooded ; trees 
of many kinds clothe their sides and crown 
their summits ; the variety of colour presented 
by blossom and foliage, according to tlic sea- 
son, is w'onderfiil and beautiful. The neigh- 
bourhood is, unfortunately, unhealthy, or no 
doubt independent settlers would take up 
their abode in a spot so surpassingly lovely. 
Tho next eighteen miles of the route is ro- 
inarkahle for tlie fair scenes of cultivation 
presented l>y ihc i^lantations of coffee, sugar, 
and indigo. About two miles from Attooiua- 
kandy the mountain zone opens up before 
the traveller with a stupendous grandeur, 
which, except in the iieighbonrliood of the 
Himalayas, continental India does not exceed. 
The road so winds round tho Kadagaw'aim 
as to vary the prospects perpetually, new 
wonders and glories of scenery being pre- 
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seiitcd at every turn to the ravished eye. 
The road itself is a superior specimen of 
en/^ineering skill. It required a long time 
to construct it, in consequence of the unwil- 
lingness of the natives to work, and the un- 
healthy character of the neighbourhood. 
Jungle fever carried off many of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers who super- 
intended the labourers. 

The ascent of the mountain probably opens 
up finer views than any which the alpine 
lands of Europe can yield : bold rocks, moun- 
tains coroneted with flowering trees, as if a 
succession of fairy bowers were constructed 
al<mg their summits — the park -like declivities, 
interspersed with ravines, torrents, waterfalls, 
streaming currents, winding through the low- 
lands, and the undulated country stretching 
far into the distance, all bathed in a mellow 
and golden light, constitute scenery which 
liuinan genius has never pencilled or described 
in colour or language befitting its claims. 

Writing of the road, and tlie scenery pre- 
sented from it, one who travelled it when the 
.season most favoured his journe}” observes : — 

“ A.s the steep sides of the mountain arc 
climbed, ravines and fi.ssures are wound round, 
and often a j)erpendicular mountain rears its 
lofty cre.st on one side, and descends in the 
.same manner on the opposite. Sometimes a 
brawling waterfall a]q)oars over the traveller’s 
head, as if threatening instant annihilation, by 
hurling him into the deej) abyss below ; then 
the road will become so narrow, that there ap- 
])oars to be scarcely room sufficient for the ve- 
liicle to stand on, and the strongest nerves may 
be shaken, as the eye glances below at the steep 
]n*ecipice, down which some crumbling earth 
is rolling, loosened by the coach -wheels. To 
this circumscribed path, upon turning the 
next angle, succeeds a wide road and view of 
the surrounding country, terminated by tlie 
Blue IMountains in the distance, whose tow'er- 
ing heads blend with the azure heavens, 
Adam’s Peak rearing his lofty crest above 
bis fellows. The combination of sublime and 
beautiful scenery brought under notice during 
the ascent of the Kadaganawa Pass is nearly 
incredible ; roaring torrents, dashing down 
frightful abysses, from whose sides spring 
enormous trees^ and at whose base are lauds 
teeming with grain ; terrific chasms, and 
overhanging masses of rock, where bright 
coloured flowering shnibs have taken root, 
rapidly succeed each other: and, when the 
summit of the mountain is attained, and the 
boundless extent and beauty of the prospect 
fully perceptible, many beholders of this mag- 
nificent scene cannot find utterance to express 
tlicir sense of the might, majesty, and glory 
of the Almighty’s works, and the humiliating I 
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feeling of their own littleness. TIic freshness 
of the atmosphere, and the splendour of the 
scenery, are admitted by all, and extolled by 
numberless Europeans who have ascended tbc 
Kadaganawa Pass.” * 

The remaining portion of the road is re- 
markable for great variety of prospect, but 
more especially for its rich wood scenery. A 
description has been already given of the 
trees wliich flourish generally throughout the 
island, but in the neighbourhood of Koiuly, 
which possesses several peculiarities of cli- 
mate, there is greater diversity, and some 
magnificent specimens unknown in the low- 
lands. The country around Kandy is like a 
vast garden — foliage, fruit, and flowers offering 
a variety beyond description ; for it is as yet 
imperfectly explored by botanists or florists, 
although a few devotees of tlitiir beautiful 
Bcience,s have expended labour, time, and 
fortune ill the research. The attention of 
the stranger is more engaged by the talipiit- 
palm than by any other of the lords of the 
Kandian forest : it flourishes in various 
directions close to the city and by the road. 
One road -side .specimen has been much 
noticed by naturalists. This palm (Coiypha 
umhracuK/e.r'a^ as named by some, or Licula 
spinoBa, as others designate it) is a beautiful 
specimen of the high regions of Ceylon. The 
banyan, wliicli flourishes everywliere in Cey- 
lon, is a glorious exemplification of the forest 
wonders of the highlands. The niyrtle-trcc 
{Mi/rtus)^ and the hay-tree (XawrMs),are nume- 
rous and beautiful. The tick -seed sunflower 
is a gorgeous flower of the woods, being 
covered in the season by golden -tinted blos- 
soms. It is curious that near the yellow rock 
common in this region there spring up luxu- 
riant balsams, bearing a delicate wliite and a 
brilliant red blossom, forming a combination 
of colour which the most exquisite designer 
in art could hardly conceive. lu the midst 
of those wooded scenes animal life is curiouu 
and jucturesque. Monkeys peep and chatter 
from overhanging brandies ; parrots, and 
birds of more delicate form and feather, 
appear in flocks, or crowd the clustering 
foliage, appearing as if themselves bright 
blossoms blooming there. Large carpenter 
bees, and beetles with wings beautiful a.s an 
Iris, hover about the flowers which spring up 
or the blossoms which bow down their grace- 
ful petals by the wayside. TJio tree-frog 
may be seen creeping into the distended cup 
of the rich blossoms, or the spotted or striped 
lizard glistening on the trunk. At times a 
huge serpent will reveal liis speckled skin as 
ho glides from the shaded jungle into the 

♦ Ce^htt. By Henry Charles Sirr, A.M., of Lincoln’s 
Jim, Barristcr at-lttw. 
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wftrra ray. Sometimes the leopard may be 
seen stalldng away into cover, or the elephant 
(more frequently tamed) lifting his huge pro- 
boscis as he proceeds on his heavy tramp. 

AYithin three miles of Kandy is Pendenia, 
with its celebrated bridge and botanical gar- 
dens. The former is built of satin wood ; the 
waters of the Mehavelleganga, ennobled by 
flowing through the capital, ]>as3 beneath a 
niagniiiceut arch, whose span is two hundred 
aiut seven feet. The botanical gardens owed 
much to the celebrated botanist Dr. Gardiner ; 
and it is alleged that under bis su])erintend- 
ence a specimen of every tree, shrub, and 
plant known to be indigenous to the island 
was under culture there. There are some 
very large tamarind -trees, but the finest of 
this species in the island is in the Moham- 
medan burial-ground at Putlani, wliicli is 
appropriately called the giant's tree. The 
foreign ])lants and trees in the botanical gar- 
dens of Pendenia are numerous and beautiful. 

The route from Kandy to Trinconialce is 
much praised by JOuropcau travellers and 
oflicera who are acquainted with it. About 
six miles on the road there is a singular suspen- 
sion bridge formed of cane, thrown across the 
Dedei’oo-oya. This was made by the natives, 
and is ingeniously constructed; but its frail 
appearance, and the dashing impetuosity of 
the stream whicli bounds beneath, try the 
nerves of Europeans wlicn they first attempt 
the passage. The following description of 
this bridge is given by tlic writer last quoted; 

This structure is composed of cable -rattan, 
which frequently grows to the length of two 
hundred yards; and varies but little in tliick- 
ness from one end to the other; is extremely 
light, flexible, and tougli. The bridge is 
commenced by entwining canes a few feet 
apart round the trunks of two large trees, 
tliat grow on the opposite banks of the 
stream, and whose branches bend over the 
river; when the required number of canes 
are securely fastened in this manner, portions 
of the same material are laid across to form 
the path, which is the same breadth as the 
circumference of the stems of the trees. Hat- 
fans are then placed at a sufficient height to 
form hand-rails, these being attaclicd to the 
bridge by thin bamboos, or sticks, wdiicli 
alike snpimrt and retain the rails in tiieir 
proper place. From the overhanging bouglie 
are suspended cane or coir ropes, which are 
attached to the bridge, thus strengthening the 
structure, and lessening the vibration. The 
means of ascent are by a ladder composed of 
the same materials, which rests against the 
trunks of the opposite trees; and it is per- 
fectly astonishing to see the fearlessness with 
which women, children, or men carrying 
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heavy burdens, will cross one of those aerial 
structures.” 

About half way is Dambool, the neigh- 
bourhood of which is remarkable for ruined 
tanks, choked up with brushwood and rank 
vegetation, which at certain seasons send 
forth the noxious influences usually emitted 
from decomposing vegetable matter. In tliis 
vicinity, also, are the far-famed rock-teniplcs 
of Buddha, similar in their character to those 
ill continental India. The late deputy 
queen’s advocate for the southern circuit of 
Ceylon says of these rock -temples, tliat they 
arc complete s))ecimeus of the ingenuity, 
skill, and perseverance of man, and may 
almost be classed among tlie womlers of the 
world.” The late editor of the Cejflon Exa- 
miner uses language equally strong of the 
rock-temples of India, continental and in- 
sular: — “The ]>rodigious exteiit of most of 
these rock-cut temples astonishes tlie spec- 
tator not less tluin the elaborate fuiisli of their 
com})licatcd details delights him. The inge- 
nuity and skill, equally with the labour of tljo 
arcliitects, must have been called into active 
demonstration in tbe excavation of ibese 
extraordinary places.” Other writers have 
laboured to depreciate them. Dr. Rryaiit 
insists that they were cliicfly formed by 
nature; and, with extraordinary indifference 
to the force of evidence, also alleges that 
the pyramids of Egypt owe their existence 
chiefly to nature! 

Knox says that the Cingalese had a passion 
for such structures, “ as if they liad been born 
solely to hew rocks and great stones, and Jay 
them up in heaps;” and lie denounces tlie 
folly of inferring from tliesc excavations the 
civilization of the peo]>lc. However judged, 
the cave-temples of Dambool are extremely 
interesting to the traveller, although they may 
not afford the evidence of early and superior 
civilization ascribed by some to the jicople 
who formed them ; and there can be no doubt 
that what tbe great Oxford professor of San- 
scrit says of tbe early Hindoos, is true of the 
early Cingalese, that they possessed but three 
arts — architecture, weaving, and jewellery. 

From Dambool to Trincotnaloe the way 
lies through forests, where the scenery is rich 
and beautiful, tlie foliage ajipearing at tbe 
same time in every stage of progress; the 
fresh green tint of the young leaf, the dark 
green of the more matured, the mellow tinge 
such as is given by an English autumn, the 
bnght bronze when the leaf has passed its 
prime, and the deep rich orange of its decay, 
are all present together, affording a beauty of 
sylvan scenery unknown to tl^e occidental 
Avorld. In these forests the ruins of ancient 
works are numerous, and on a scale to jirove 
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that the buildings they represent were mag- 
nificent temples and tanks, mingled with the 
vestiges of villages once extensive and popu- 
lous. Captain Aitcheson, who 8U])eriutended 
the construction of the road, gives this ac- 
count of these remains; — “The ruins of 
wihares (temples), rcniains of deserted vil- 
lages, tanks, and other roniiiauts of anticpiity, 
prove that tlie vast wilderness of beautiful 
and valuable forest trees through which the 
new line of road passes, heretofore supposed 
a trackless desert, obnoxious to the existence 
of man, and destitute of water and inhabit- 
ants, once contained a consideraldo popula- 
tion, by whose labours an extensive tract of 
irrigated land Avas regularly cultivated/* 

Within seven miles of Trineomalee there is 
a range of Avooded hills, from which spring 
the hot Avells of Kaiiya. There arc seven of 
tliese, of iiiuxpial temperature, ranging from 
to 112®. Each Avoll has a low embank- 
ment, and the Avhule arc encircled by a aa’uII 
of kabook. The Avaters a re used for laving 
the person, and are supposed to jaosscss 
restorative ])Owers in various diseases, such 
as cutaneous irrujitions and rlieiiniatic pains. 
Englisli iiKMlieal men liave admitted tlieir 
Arable in these complaints. Jt is remarkable, 
tiuit iiotNvithstanding the fine climate, rheu- 
matic affections are not uncommon cither in 
insular or continental India. Uhcumatisui is 
incurred chiefly during the rage of the mon- 
soon. Hio Eoylouese regard these Avells as 
holy, and under tlic ])rotcclion of the Hindoo 
god of wisdom, Oaueosa. A temple is eroetod 
to this deity, containing a colossal stone 
statue to represent him. Aj)proaching Trin- 
coinalee, the scenery assumes a still nobler 
a])pearanco as the ocean is descried; the 
varied coast -line, hold shoves, blue sea, ]>al- 
myra groves, and uplands covered Avith varie- 
gated forests, preaeiit rare combinations of 
the beautiful. 

The roads described in the foregoing ])age8 
are those over AAdiich persons traA'clling on 
pleasure, business, or duty generally proceed; 
but there are several others Avhicli aftbrcl 
scenes Avorthy of being sought. One of these 
is the route to Newera Ellia, the sanitorium : 
it branches off from the l^endenia Ihidgc 
already described, and runs through a moun- 
tainous region, celebrated in Cingalese and 
Hindoo history us the theatre of exploit con- 
nected Avith Rama, Rawana, and the beautiful 
S^ceta. The road AA’inds round deep pre- 
cipices, to which the English soldiery ImA C 
given the namesof “the Devil’s Punchbowls.” 
The character of the scenery is mucli like 
tliat already noticed as belonging to tlie road 
approaching ICandy from Colombo and from 
Trineomalee. About twelve miles en rouie 


there is a rest-house at a place called (bnn- 
pala, AAdiere invalids and travellers ol'fon 
remain some time to enjoy the extraordinary 
2)ro8j»ccts jircsented to the l.'eholdcr at that 
2 )hicc. It is also common to tarry tiicre, in 
onler to av it ness a mountain conflagration 
AAdiicli, during the hot season, often occurs. 
The ambulance Avhich OA^erhangs Gamimla is 
the most freciucnt theatre of such a dis^ilay. 
The mountain is covered Avith large patches 
of lemon -grass, which is liable to S 2 )ontanoous 
ignition. As the grass is often eight feet 
high, dry, and iuflnmmahle, when it takes fire 
the flames burst forth wifh fury, and rn2)idly 
pour their l)uriiing tide along tluj mouiitaiii 
slo 2 )cs, even against the Aviud, as the breeze 
causes tlic long blades to bend towards the 
flames, (ienerall}^ the fire rolls on irresistibly 
until some deep ravine cbecka it5^ career; ami 
sometimes it lea2AS the gulf', or s2Jarks borne 
aloft fall on the 2 'i"drie 3 beyond, when the 
roaring catiiract of flame rushes down the 
mountain sides, and rolls in surging, htrug- 
gling waAx^s u)»\vards to the simimit. This 
2)roces.s seems to benefit the vegetation, fur in 
a single Aveck after the liill siiles are charred 
and blackened, tlic young blades s2>rout U 2 ), 
and the grassy hIojjcs a))2.)car reinvigorated. 

In 182'.) Sir Edward I >arncs, then goA^ernor 
of Ceylon, established the sanitorium in these 
mountains, in Avhat tlic natives call “the City 
of the Plain” — because it is in the 
neighbourhood of still greater cleA'alioiis. 
VVlien the traveller, in a 2 ;)proaching this beau- 
tiful retreat, leaves Gam 2 >nla, his attention is 
arrested by the cataracts of Rambodde, and 
the A'alley of Kattamale. The former rushes 
Avitli noisy vehemence from a great altitude, 
2X»uring a large body of foaming Avater from 
rock to rock ; the latter is remarkable for a 
quiet and salutary stream, Avhicli lloAVS 2^eace- 
fully through its verdant circle, and AAdiioh 
is celebrated for its curative efficacy; it is 
unfortunately the occasion of many 2>ii<2rile 
HUperstitioiis. From Rambodde a glimpse is 
caugbt of NeAvera Ellia. The remainder of 
the journey is only remarkable for the ra 2 Aid 
alteration in the character of the foliage, and 
])lants, and floAvers. The trees and shrubs of 
the tro 2 ucfl disa 2 q)ear as if by magic, and 
those of tenqiorate regions, familiar to Euro- 
pean cj^cs, are at first mingled with inter- 
mediate species, and then 2 )redominate. The 
rhododendron, the Avhitc guelder, Avhite and 
blush rose, poach, a 2 q>le, cherry, 

and other Euro]Acan trees and shrubs abound : 
the violet, sAvect pea, coAA’slip, iirimrose, and 
daisy also coA’^er the elopes. \Vhen in the Auci- 
nity of NeAA’ora Ellia, gardens are formed; all 
Euro 2 >ean vegetables arc jnoduced in luxu- 
riance. “■ ’J'lio pkiiii” is situated six thou- 
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sand three hundred feet above the level of 
the sea; the atmosidicrc is bracing, and iu 
tlie mornings and evenings cold enough for 
domestic fires. The houses of the settlement 
have consequently chimneys, reminding the 
new comer pleasurably of homo. At all 
hours the occupants of the sanitorium may 
roam ’ about, and fowl or hunt, or enjoy 
equestrian or pedestrian exercise; so that a 
marvellous efficacy is exercised by the situa- 
tion in restoring invalids to health. Ice, half 
an inch iu thickness, is sometimes found in 
tlie morning, and the thermometer frequently 
falls below 28°: it is seldom higher than Cyo^\ 
The scenery from the immediate site of the 
settlement is exquisitely lovely, and to the 
European eye perhaps not less so, because of 
the familiar objects which cover the face of 
nature — the wild fields blooming with homo 
flowers, and the hills graced with Englisli 
foliage. The mountains rise on every side to 
a vast height ; the highest peak in view is 
two thousand feet above the sanitorium. 
Cascades are numerous, and add nincli to the 
beauty of the bold landscape; wdiilo the pure 
water rushing into the plain occupied by the 
settlement, affords a w’holesome supply for 
man and beast. 

Although reserving descriptions of the 
towns of the island until its general features 
arc depicted, it is apjiropriate here to notice 
tlie sanitorium, as it can hardly be calkfd a 
town, and possesses no distinctive native 
peculiarities. Tlie governor, commamlcr-in- 
cliief of the forces, bishop, colonial secretary, 
and other government functionaries, have 
pleasant residences, and gardens containing 
the clioicest English fruits and flowers, with 
such of the productions of the East as will 
grow at that elevation. A church and schools 
have been built near the governor’s house. 
A canteen, hospital, and excellent barracks for 
troops have been erecte<l, and lOuropean sol- 
diers exhausted by the climate of the low- 
lands, speedily recover their strength, and 
even complexion. Immigration of English 
t'armers and farm-labourers has been contem- 
plated, and in some degree has already been 
tried. Certainly no more beautiful and health- 
ful situation could be chosen, and with every 
prospect of prosperity, so far ns site, soil, and 
climate may conduce to success. As emigra- 
tion is so important a question in this coun- 
try, it may afford satisfaction to the reader to 
have competent opinion as to the desirableness 
of preferring this region to Australia, the 
Cape, or America. Mr. Baker, an enterprising 
traveller, says that the natives produce five 
crops of potatoes annually from the same land, 
BO prolific is the soil. The following is a 
summary of his statements as to the prospects 
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of an English farmer settled there: — Cows 
and buffaloes may he purchased from 2/)s. 
to dOs. per head; sheep from 3s. to 7s.: 
pigs from ?>s, to 7s, ; fowls from 7s. per 
dozen; ducks from 12fc. ditto. Mr. Baker pro- 
ceeds to show that, notwithstanding the very 
low price of stock, lino meat is unknown in 
Ceylon, the beasts being unfattened, and 
slaughtered without discretion. Although in 
many parts of the island the calf is per- 
mitted to take the whole supply from the 
mother, yet not a cheese has ever been 
manufactured in Ceylon, and butter sells 
foi’ 2s. Gd. per pound. Notwithstanding 
the iilmndance and choapnees of pigs, hams 
and bacon have never been cured; and yet 
all these articles arc consumed iu large quan- 
tities, and iniportctl from England at an 
enormous price — cheese, hams, and bacon 
being generally sold at tw*o shillings per 
pound. All these articles may be prepared 
at New-era Elba, with the same facility, aiul 
at one-fourth of the cost, of those produced in 
England; and w-onld therefore sell at a large 
profit both for home consumption and for 
exportation. The island is chiefly supplied 
by Bombay with potatoes, but tliosc of a 
superior quality now ]>roduccd at New'era 
Elba sell at twenty -eight shillings per cwt. 
In three months from the j)lanting of the 
sets they arc fit to dig, and one set has fre- 
((ueutly b(?en known to yield fifty potatoes. 
Wheat has been expei imcnted upon, and the 
quality produced ])roved infinitely superior to 
the seed imported; and yet Ceylon is entirely 
dependant upon America for the supply of 
flour. Oats and beans thrive W'cll, but have 
been neglected; consequently the horses iu 
the island arc fed expensively upon ]>addy 
and gram, the principal portion of which is 
imported from India: thus a most extensive 
market is open to supply the home market, as 
w’ell as that of the Mauritius, Mr. Baker 
ofi’ers to the enterprising farmer of small 
capital, a comfortable and most profitable 
farm, free from those heavy taxes which bur- 
den his industry at borne, where he may not 
only amass a considerable fortune, but may 
live a happy, luxurions life, wdth the advan- 
tages of residing in a coinparativoly civilised 
society, with a school for the edtu?ation of his 
children, and the house of Cod within his 
reach. 

The grand difficulty in the w’ay of success 
with the farmer and planter anywhere in 
Ceylon is w^ant of labour. The Cingalese 
will not w’ork if they can procure as much 
food as will enable them and their families to 
subsist. This is easily procured, and is an 
almost insuperable impediment to obtaining 
continuous labour. Mr. BuUivan, describing 
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the road en route from Point do Gallc to 
Colombo along the coast, says that he saw the 
men lying in the sun chewing betel root, the 
women ])erforming the little work of which 
there was any sign, children and dogs pursu- 
ing the coach or diligence, alike unheeded by 
the lazy beings who claimed a property in 
them. Coolies arrive periodically from the 
Malabar const, as Irisli reapers attend the 
harvest fields of England ; but as these 
visitors arc satisfied if they can procure as 
much money as will lay in a stock of rice 
until the next season, which is easily accom- 
jdished, they, on acquiring that amount, or 
fiomething near what they presume will en- 
able them to maintain themselves and fami- 
lies at home in their own way, will desert 
their work, violate their tMigagcmcnta without 
scruple, make their way to the sea-coast with 
snr[)rising rapidity, and SAvarm like slaves in 
the middle passage on board any ship which 
will convey them to the continent. Many 
planters liave been ruined in this way, and 
fine estates have gone out of cultivation. At 
Newera Elba the same consequences would 
ensue from the same causes, unless set- 
tlers could bring with them a supply of 
labourers. 

A few miles from the sanitorium there are 
also fine ])hi(oaux, Avhich are called “ the 
Horton Plains,” constituting the highest table- 
laiul ill tlie island. This vicinity is noted for 
“the pitcher plant” {Nepenthes diuiilatoria), 
''rhe name is derived from the blossom, which 
is |»itcher-shaped, and nearly a foot in length. 
^Phis is not tlie only plant peculiar to the 
region AA’hich is an object of interest. The 
nelec, or hoiicy-plant, emits from its flowers 
an odonr resembling that of honey, in which 
the natives take great delight: it flowers but 
once in eight years,* and as the blossoms 
deca 3 % bees sAvarm in multitudes around it, 
the odonr being at that season strongest, 
which seems to attract them. This plant is 
further remarkable as being generally at- 
tended by a beautiful although leafless para- 
site, which bears a bcll-shapcd flower, ex- 
quisite in tint, having an amber heart, 
the edges scarlet : these floAvers, blending 
Avith “ the pitcher blossoms,” afford an ap- 
jicarance of most strange but captivating 
beauty. 

No race are prouder of their lineage than the 
Cingalese. According to them, thousands of 
years before our era the island was peopled 
by a civilised community, endowed with 
superior intellectual powers, and famous in 
arms. From these worthy occupants of their 
fair realm the present Cingalese declare that 
they are descended. They represent their 
island as inhabited from the remotest antiquity. 


Adam’s Peak, the top of the highest moun- 
tain, having been the primeval abode of tlie 
human family — 

“ Ere man had fnll’n, or sin had drawn 

man and heaven hor curtain yet,” 

They even profess to trace the footprints of 
the first man on his departure from the para- 
dise of the peak, to the shores of the island 
from which he Avas expelled. 

Ancient historians do not assign to the 
aborigines of Ceylon a date as old as the 
creation, nor a descent direct from the first 
family. “ The Chinese, froiix a remote period, 
Avere the masters of oriental cominorcc; and 
some of their vessels were driven uj)on the 
coast of Ceylon, near the district Avhicli they 
subsequently termed Cbilan. Tlie mariners 
and passengers saved tbemselyes n])oii the 
rocks ; and, finding the islamP fertile, soon 
established themselves upon it. Shortly after - 
Avards, the Mnlabars, having discovered it, 
sent hither their exiles, AAdiom tlicy deno- 
minated Galas. The exiles Avcrc not long in 
mixing Avith the Chinese; and from the Iaao 
names Avas formed Chingalecs, and afterwards 
Chingalais.” * 

Some of the ancient Hindoo historians 
represent the island as originally the locality 
of demons and other evil beings, of an extra - 
human origin. Such a tradition rather tends 
to establish the antiquity of its population. 
Others state that one Singha, a prince of the 
neighbouring coasts of the continent, con- 
quered the island, and his people, mingling 
with a Avild aboriginal race, Averc designated 
Cingalese, and arc the progenitors of the 
]>resent population of Ceylon. 

The people boar no resemblance to tbo 
Chinese in complexion, countenance, or cha- 
racter; but they do exhibit a A^cry strong 
resemblance to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring shores of continental India. There 
is a race inhabiting the interior called Ved- 
dahs; tliese are literally Avild men, living in 
caves and forest-huts ; they are predatory and 
migratory, subsi sting chiefly on game, which 
they kill Avith boAvs and arrows ; refusing 
all interconrso Avith the other natives, their 
language is unintelligible to the otlicr people 
of the island. These arc Avith reason sup- 
posed to bo the oldest race in Ceylon. 

AJarco Polo visited the island in 1244, and 
from his account the tradition of a remote 
antiquity, and of the island having I een the 
liome of our first parents, existed then as it 
docs now. His aawJs are : — ** Both men and 
Avonieii go nearly in a state of nudity, only 
Avrapping a cloth round their loins. 1 hey 
liaA^e no grain besides rice and sesame, of 
♦ Ribciro’s Ilistoria de Tfgka de Zcilau* 
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wliicli latter they make oil. Tlieir food is 
milk, rice, and flesh, and they drink wine 
drawn from trees. The island produces more 
valuable and hcantifnl rubies than those found 
in any other ])art of the world; and likewise 
sapphires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and 
many other precious and costly stones. In 
tliis highland there is a very high mountain, 
BO r(3cky and precipitous, that the ascent to 
the top is impracticable, as it is said, except 
by the assistance of iron chains employed 
f')r that purpose; by means of these some 
]iersons attain tlie summit, wlicre the toinh 
of Adam, our first parent, is reported to be 
found.’* 

Bubsequent writers and travellers affirm, 
that the Malabars and Moormen of the oppo- 
site shores made frequent incursions, and 
fixed settlementB, mingling with the inhabit- 
ants. The result was that the latter classes 
influenced lu a great degree the character of 
tlie population of the Kandian districts of the 
island, who have a peculiar character. Tlie 
Cingalese in the loAvev regions seem to he 
a mixture of races from Cliina and India. 
Since the Portuguese and Dutch conquests, 
tlie population lias become still more mixed, 
botli of tliese nations having mingled more 
freely with the people than tlie English, and 
left their traces in the population to some 
extent. The population of the lowJamls is 
more diverse than that of the tlie Kan- 
diiins having retained their independence 
long after the people along the sliore Avcrc 
subjugated, and their race influenced by sne- 
ces.sive conquerors. 

The Kandians were thus described by 
Knox, wlio spent many years in cajdivity in 
the hill capital : — In understanding, quick 
and apprehensive; in design, subtle and 
crafty; iii discourse, courteous, but full of 
llatteriea; naturally inclined to temperance, 
both in meat and drink, but not chastity; 
near and provident in their families — com- 
mending good hiialiandry; in tlieir disposi- 
tions, not passionate — neither liard to he 
reconciled when angry ; in their jiromises 
very unfaithful — approving lying in them- 
selves, but disliking it in others; delighting 
in sloth — deferring labour till urgent neces- 
sity compel them ; neat in apparel ; nice in 
eating, and not much given to sleep.” * 

On the whole, the following comparative 
estimate of the races, and judgment upon 
their probable origin, as given by the late 
queen’s advocate, blears the impress of accu- 
racy: — ''Although it is affirmed by writers 
that the Kandians and Cingalese are both 
descended from the same parent stock, we 
disagree with them materially, as the Kan- 

* Knox's Hutory of Ceylon* 
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diaus have aji the distinctive marks of .1 
nobler race and purer blood — being, in our 
opinion, the offspring of IMalabnrs, who bad 
intermarried with the Veddahs, or aborigines 
of Ceylon, whoso blood has remained jiuro, 
owing to non -admixture with foreign con- 
querors; os Kandy remained a free, 'warlike, 
and independent state long after the low-lands 
had experienced the yoke of numerous con- 
querors, of various nations: whilst the Cin- 
galese are the descendants of the follow'ers of 
the Indian king, Whjeya, who conquered 
Ceylon long anterior to the Christian ora. 
But the latter race has deteriorated, both 
physically and mentally, by constant admix- 
ture w'ith the various tribes and nations wdio 
have conquered, colonized, or visited tlie low'- 
lands and maritime districts.” 

The average height of the Cingalese is not 
more than live feet six inches, but they arc 
w*ell formed. The Kandians arc rather more 
muscular, and, althougli living in an elevated 
region, their complexion is darker. The 
women of Loth races arc often attractive in 
a]>pearance, but their habit of chewdng betel 
gives to the mouth a filthy colour: they chew 
much more than the men. The modia opr- 
rmidl is to select a betel leaf, then to take a 
Biuall piece of arcka-nut, and another of chu- 
nani.or prepared lime, and roll them in the leaf, 
forming a small ball the size of a boy’s mar- 
ble; this is placed in tluj month, and the 
flavour is much enjoyed. Much saliva is 
seci’etcd, and tinged by the betel as red as 
blood, staining the teeth and lips most for- 
biddingly. This practice, and the exhausting 
energy of the climate, deprive the ladies of 
all personal comeliness by the time they arc 
thirty years of ago. The Cingalese idea of 
beauty may ho gleaned from the following 
extract from a native w^ork: — 

"A w’oman’s tresses should be abundant, 
as voluminous as the tail of a peacock, and 
as long as a palm leaf of ten moon’s growth; 
lier eyebrows should be arched like the rain- 
bow; her eyes long as the almond, and the 
colour dark as midnight when there is no 
moon. Her noso should bo slender as the 
bill of the liawk ; her lips full, and the colour 
of red coral; her teeth small, even, closely 
placed together, and the colour of the pearl 
when it i.s ncw^ly taken from the oyster, and 
cleansed. Her throat should be thick and 
round, like the stem of a plantain tree in full 
growth. Her chest should be wide; her 
bosom full, and the form of a young cocoa- 
nut ; and her w’aist small, round, and taper — 
so slender, that it could be clasped within 
the two outstretcliofl liands. Her In’ps should 
be large and round, her limbs slender, and 
the soles of her feet without any arch or 
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hollow ; and the surface of her person should 
ho soft, delicate, smooth, and round, neither 
hones, sinews, or angles being Yisil)lo. Not a 
hlcmiah should he found on her skin, the tint 
of which should be bright and brown.” 

The half-caetcs, or, as they are commonly 
called, burghers, dress like Europeans, more 
particularly the men. They are generally 
of European descent, especially from Dutch 
or Portuguese, by Cingalese women. They 
are, like the Indo -Portuguese, darker in com- 
plexion than any of the native races, and 
singularly unprepossessing in countcnanec. 
They are loss intellectual than either Kan- 
dians, Cingalese, Moormen, or Mahibars, and 
are utterly grovelling and sensual. Their 
attire gives the men of this class a less efterni- 
nate aj)pearance than the Cingalese proper, 
but in manner and spirit they are more so. 
Tile effeminacy of the Cingalese men is ren- 
dered niiieh more striking than it otherwise 
would bo by their extraordinary costume. 
Th(‘y ar(3 clad in petticoats, carry parasols, 
and turn up their long black hair as women 
do in England, fastening it on the crown of 
the licad by a very high comb, l^he petti- 
coats constrain their gait, and still more con- 
duce to a mistake of tlieir sex. ^riio women 
are frccpiently more masculine in features, 
wear shorter jackets, seldom carry parasols, 
and do not turn up the hair under tall 
combs. It is a curious sight to see the men 
sitting in groups, combing tlieir long hair, 
and anointing it with oil. 

The religious condition of the inhabitants 
of Ceylon is such as might be expected from 
the iidliieiico of the Jhuldhist doctrines, which 
they profess, the genius and character of 
w'hieh have been already shown in a previous 
chapter devoted to the religions of India. 
Ihiddhism, however, has its sects, and in 
every country where it is professed it assumes 
diversities, theoretical and practical. In 
Ceylon the professors of this creed, more 
particularly tlian clsowliere, look forward to 
a further manifestation of their spiritual chief, 
“ the Maitree Buddha.” They aver that the 
surface of the earth liad been destroyed by 
fire at a rcmot'6 period, and was since revivi- 
fied by water. Tliis doctrine seems more or 
less to pervade the philosophical theologies of 
most oriental nations, and is doubtless a tra- 
ditional influence of the Deluge. ** Tlic bene- 
ficial effects of water in the history of this 
world, and in the history of their gods, seems 
to be a very general impression in the East, 
and the * Spirit of God moving upon the face 
of the waters * is fully realised in all heathen 
mythologies. From the earliest days there 
appears to have been some very general 
system of worship of aquatic plants. The 


most ancient coins represent the tainara ns 
sacrod. The Jaiianesc believe tliat Broiima, 
the eldest son of their chief god, was created 
on the taniara. The Egyptians represent 
Iris on the lotus. Krishna, the god of love 
amongst the Hindoos, is represented as float- 
ing down the Ganges on one of the nj/mpliwa, 
occupied in the iniahtinc amusement of suck- 
ing his toe ! ” 

The reverence of the Ceylonese for Buddha 
is carried to a great excess ; and nowhere are 
the disciples of that creed so bigoted as in 
Ceylon — not even in Birmali — and in no part 
are they so bigoted as in Kandy. That city 
is the JMccca of Buddhism. There are the 
chief temple, the great idol, and the rnost 
holy relies. Among the latter is the alleged 
tooth of Buddha liimself, for which the 
priesthood of Siam offered an enormous sum 
witliont success. It is not, hou^'cr, the real 
tooth of the great scctar}^, for Constantine de 
J5erganza destroyed that, or what was then 
supposed to bo such, in the year 15G0. Six 
hundred of the followers of Francis Xavier 
having been put to death by the Buddhists, 
Berganza laid waste cities and temples, and 
took the most especial ja’oeautions to secure 
possession of fJie tooth. This, however, is 
denied by the Cingalese and Kandiaiis, ns 
the following account of the capture of “the 
Dalada relic” (as it is ca)led) by the English, 
during the Kaiidian rebellion of 1818, will 
show. Dr. Davy thus writes : — “ Through 
the kindness of the governor, I had an 
opportunity of seeing this celebrated relic, 
wlien it was recovered, towards the conclu- 
sion of the rebellion, and brought back to be 
rc])lacod in the Dalaila Malegawa, or temple, 
from whence it had been clandestinely taken. 
.... Here it may bo remarked, that wlien 
the relic was taken, the effect of its capture 
was astonishing, and almost beyond the com- 
prehension of the enlightened, for now, they 
saiil, the English arc indeed masters of the 
country, for tlicy who possess the relic have 
a right to govern four kingdouis ; this, for two 
thousand years, is the first time the relic was 
ever taken from us. Tlio Portuguese declare 
that in the sixteonth century they obtained 
possession of the relic, whicJi the Cingalese 
deny, .saying, that when Cotta was taken, the 
relic was secretly removed to SnfiVngani. 
Tlicy akso affirm that when Kandy was con- 
quered by us, in 1815, the relic was never 
surrendered by them to us, and they con- 
sidered it to bo in their possession until wo 
took it from them by force of arms. The first 
adikar also observed, tliat whatever the Eng- 
lish might think of having taken Piliml 
TaJawe, and other rebel leaders, in his opi- 
I nion, and in the opinion of the people in 
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general, the taking of the relic was of infi- 
nitely more moment.” 

From 1818 until 1817 this true or false 
relic was preserved by the English govern- 
ment, ami exhibited to the priests and fol- 
lowers of Buddha for the purpose of being 
worshipped ! On the 28tli of May, 1828, 
‘‘tlie I)alada” was publicly exhibited by the 
government, who caused the ceremony to be 
attended with great splendour. On the 27th j 
of March, 1846, some Siamese priests arrived j 
to see the relic, and there was another public ! 
display. In 1847 the home government sent I 
orders to restore the tooth to the custody of 
the priests — a most impolitic act, as all the j 
acts of our government have been, which 
were time-serving, and quasi -conciliatory to 
cither Buddhist or Brahmin juiests. Had 
the tooth been carried away, and deposited 
in the British Museum as a curiositj% or had 
it been destroyed, the superstition of the 
people would have received a great check : 
in the one case they would have sui>posed 
that the power its jmssession conferroil would 
have remained with the English ; in the 
other, that Ceylon Avas no longer under the 
e8}>ecial obligation of worshij)ping Buddha, 
wliich it now feels. In either case the invi- 
dious nationality by which the Cingalese, 
especially the Kandian section of them, is 
characterised Avould have been depressed, 
and motives of disloyalty, which were che- 
rished, and led to conspiracy and insurrection, 
in 1848, would have been removed. In that 
year, on the 14th of August, the governor, 
Lord Torrington, sent the following despatch 
to the home government : — ** As the posses- 
sion of the Buddhist relic, or tooth, has 
always been regarded by the Kandians as a 
mark of sovereignty over their country, and 
it was stolen and carried about in 1818, being 
used as a signal for rebellion, Avliich only ter- 
minated with the recovery of it, it Avas judged 
right, by the commandant, to demand the 
keys of the temple, as avcU as of the shrine 
of the relic, Avhich had been delivered by me 
into the charge of tAVo priests and a chief, 
about a year ago. He then assured himself 
that this object of veneration had not been 
removed from its accustomed position, and 
converted into a signal of rebellion. But not 
tnisting any longer to the integrity of the 
priests or chiefs, by whom the insurrection 
has been organised, the keys have, for the 
present at all events, been retaiued in the 
possession of the commandant.” 

Great as is the folly of the Cingalese in 
respect to this holy tooth, the folly of the 
English government infinitely surpassed it. 
There was mistaken piety in the one case — an 
impious indifference to the claims of con- 
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science and religious duty in the other. It is 
time that the English nation should under- 
stand that the class of men from A\dioiu colonial 
governors and great oflicers are selected care 
nothing Avhat blasphemy or idolatry they sup- 
port, if motives of policy or revenue are pro- 
moted. They will endow cathedrals, mosques, 
temples ; publicly exhibit holy teeth or hairs 
for one idolatry to-day, and clothe in costly 
trappings the idol of some rwal idolatry to- 
moiTOAv : like the present commissioners of 
the Punjaub, commending mosques and hea- 
then temples as Avorks of public utility, de- 
serving support from the government, in one 
public document, and AA'ooing the influence of 
Christian missionaries in another. The ques- 
tion Avith the majority of goA^ernors has been, 
not AAdiat Avas right in the abstract, nor Avbat 
Avas proper in respect to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people over A\^hom they ruled, but 
lioAV far the support of superstitions miglit 
facilitate tbc collection of revenue, or the 
temporary administration of governmoiit. 'i'lio 
blame of such things has often been tlirowii 
exclusively on the J'^ast India Company, but 
it has rested in a greater measure upon the 
titled servants of the eroAvn. Our cabinets 
have generally been composed of men to 
Avbom such proceedings have been acceptable. 
TJie plea has been frerpiently set up for them 
that religious toleration Avas their motive, tlic 
spirit of Englishmen being abhorrent to per- 
secution ; but so far from tliis excuse having 
foiiiulatiou in fact, the men Avho thus sbanie- 
lessly betrayed the Christian religion in fa- 
vour of idolatry, AA^ere often noted perse- 
cutors of their fellow Christians at home and 
abroad, unless such had power through their 
representatives in the House of Commons to 
make their A^oice heard in the cabinet. All 
remonstrances and petitions in reference to 
such matters coming from Christian churclies 
in England, hoAvever numerous, Avere treated 
Avith disdain, except action aa’hs taken in refer- 
ence to the parliamentary elections. As soon ns 
the question of the public patronage of idolatry, 
Suttee, or any other atrocity found convenient 
by our public officers abroad, was made a 
matter of comment on the hustings, hurried 
orders Avere sent out to feign compliance 
Avith those popular demands; and, in propor- 
tion as constituencies Avere seen to be in 
earnest, cabinets became active, and tbc 
consciences of the representatives of British 
poAver abroad became enlightened in a manner 
edifying to behold. The religious feelings 
and principles of the masses of English citi- 
zens are obviously not participated by largo 
sections of the higher classes, Avho, while 
punctual church-goers, and ostensible friends 
of the clergy and our home religious iustitu- 
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tions (at least, such as arc not iinfashionahle), 
arc notoriously the zealous patrons of all 
exotic creeds that may happen to liave 
numerous devotees, and the jealous enemies 
of Christian missionaries, of wlmtcvcr evan- 
gelical church. Happily, there arc many 
hearing high honours in the state who feel 
it incumbent upon them to recognise the reli- 
gious liberty of the rudest idolaters, but who 
will have no participation in tlieir su})erstitiou8 
observances, and would not, even to serve any 
object, commit the greatest of all known 
sins — partake of or patronise idolatry. 

The Dalada ^lalegawa, or depositoiy and 
temple of the sacred tooth, is a building 
erected in a style of architecture approaching 
to that of the (Chinese. The building is of two 
stories, the sanctum sanctorum being on the 
second. It has folding doors, with panels of 
brass ; there are no windows, and the sun- 
light can never enter it by any means. The 
walls and ceilings are hung with gold brocade 
and white shawls, with coloured borders. A 
table, covcrcil with gold brocade, bears two 
images of Buddha, one of gold and (he other of 
crystal. The richest fruits, and the most sweet- 
smelling llowers, are present ed as offerings 
to tliese idols. Four baskets, each twelve 
inches high, are also placed on the table ; 
these contain sacred relics. In the centre is 
the Jearandaa, or casket, wliich contains the 
holy tooth. Tlie casket is five feet high, 
bcll-shajicd, and formed of silver, richly gilt. 
'Die chasing is simple, hut most edegant; a 
few gems surround it, and on the apex is set 
a cat’s eye. Numerous costly offerings sur- 
round this bell-like covering of the relic. 
One of these is a bird, which is attached to a 
massive gold chain, elegantly chased. ** The 
body is formed of gold, and the plumage is 
represented by a profusion of precious gems, 
which consist of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, and cats’ eyes. Description is in- 
adecpiatc to convey a correct idea of the 
extreme and extraordinary effulgence and 
cxfpiisite beauty of these elaborate decorations, 
which the limner’s art alone could faithfully 
delineate,” The relic is wrapped in an ex- 
tremely thill sheet of virgin gold, wdiich is 
deposited in a gold box, just sufficiently 
capacious to receive the tooth, 'which Euro- 
peans declare to he as large as that of an 
alligator, and to have been manufactured 
from the tusk of an elephant. The golden 
box is studded with precious stones, which 
are exquisitely arranged. It is placed in a 
golden vase, decorated with diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and rubies, and wrapped in rich bro- 
cade. This is laid within a second vase, also 
of gold, which is enfolded by pure white 
muslin. This vase is placed in another 
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similar to itself, and that in a fourth, move 
costly, for it is larger, and profusely, yet 
tastefully ornamented with chasing and gems. 
A gentleman long resident in Ceylon, and 
who, liaving official opportunities, Avas enabled 
to investigate this extraordinary savctiim, 
writes ; — 

‘‘ When Ave saAV the relic it was placed in 
the centre of an excpiisitely beautiful pink 
lotus, the flowers of the bo-tree being strcAA'ed 
around, and tastefully arranged on the shrine ; 
but it Avas most pitiable to behold the be- 
nighted Buddhists, many of them learned 
men and good scholars, prostrating themselves 
before a jucce of discoloured l)Oue. There is 
also a smaller and most ex(piisitely beautiful 
casket, or Jearandna, studded with precious 
stones, ill AA’liich the relic is placed when it is 
borne in the religious processions, or wben 
the chief priests, in troublous tiifles of com- 
motion, or AA'ar, shoiibl tliink it necessary to 
insure the safety of the Dalada by removing 
it from the temple. 

Above the shrine, and attached to the 
AA’all, arc plates of gold, on AAdiicIi arc inscribed 
sacred emblems and characters: on either side 
of the principal shrine there are siiialbM* 
shrines, Avhich arc covered with gold and 
silver cloths, on Avhieh are placed gilt lamps, 
and offerings of floAA"crs and fruit; and the 
effluvia arising from the cocoa-nut oil, with 
wdiich the lamps are supplied, combined with 
the perfume of the votive floAvors, renders tlie 
atmosphere of this unventilated apartment 
most oppressive. 

“ A contiguous staircase leads to a similar 
apartment, Avhieh is decorated in the same 
manner as the one avc have described, Avhere 
is to be seen the recumbent figure of the 
god Gotama Bnddlia, the size of life ; the 
features are AA^ell delineated, and the figure is 
gilt, with the exception of the face and 
hands. Near him arc placed figures of other 
gods and the goddess Patiiie, the shrine 
being decorated with golden ornaments, many 
of AAdiich arc studded Avith precious stones. 

'•'The god Buddha is represented by tlie 
Cingalese in three attitudes — namely, stand- 
ing erect, Avith one hand raised, as if prepar- 
ing to step forward; seated on a cushion, Avitli 
the legs crossed; and reclining on his side, 
his hand placed under his head, Avhich rests 
upon a pillow. \Vc had tAVO figures of Go- 
tama Buddha presented to us: one, in the 
act of advancing, is of ivory, about five inches 
in height, the hair, eyes, lips, and palms of 
the hands being coloured, to rejireseiit life, 
whilst the drapery is relieved by stripes of 
Vermillion; the other figure is of bronze, 
about three inches and a half in height, and 
represents the god seated cross-legged. The 
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ornament, or sacred emblem, nliicli is placed 
on the crown of the head of each of these 
idols is used solely to designate Buddha, as 
the emblem of the other gods is of a totally 
different character. 

In the I^Ialegawa a most valuable seated 
figure of BuddJia was to be seen in 18*17 
(and we presume it is there now), which had 
been presented by the Siamese priests ; it is 
nearly eleven inches in height, and was carved 
out of a cat’s eye. Having had the good fortune 
to have been conducted over the Dalada Ma- 
legawa by a Kandian chief, we were shown 
all that was considered either curious or 
magnificent.” 

The sacred relics of Buddha, generally a 
hair, or some shred of apparel, are deposited 
in monumental buildings, which are always 
identical in construction — “a hell-shaped 
tomb sunnountod by a spire.” These are 
called daf/obaJis, Mr. Layard, father of the 
explorer of Nineveh, opened one of these at 
Colombo in 1820, of “winch he gives the fol- 
lowing description: — '*In the centre of the 
dagohah a small square compartment was 
discovered, lined wdth brick, and paved “with 
coral, containing a cylindrical mass of grey 
granite, rudely shaped into a vase, or knran- 
thia, which had a closely-fitting cover or cap 
of the same. Tliis vase contained an ex- 
tremely small fragment of l)one, pieces of 
thin ^old — in wdiich, in all probability, the 
bone had originally been \\Tapi)ed— pieces of 
the blue sapphire, and ruby, throe small 
pearls, a few gold rings, beads of cornelian 
and crystal, and pieces of glass, which resem- 
bled icicles ill shape. In the compartment 
with the vase were also placed a hra 74 Qn and 
an earthen lamp, a small truncated iwraniid 
made of cement, and clay images of the 
cobra and other sacred objects of Buddhist 
superstition.” 

The following exemplification of the super- 
stition of the Ccjdoncse is recorded by ISIr. 
Sullivan: — “The Cingalese faith in motem- 
pyscliosis is entire and unhesitating, and 
their confidence in its truth admits of no 
doubt ivliatever. A man, \vhen oppressed by 
his superiors, or condemned by the judge, 
expresses his intention of returning in a 
future state, as a cobra, to Into his children ; 
or as an elephant, to ravage his crops. They 
even go so far as to form an opinion, from 
the nature and habits of any particular animal 
or insect, as to its character in a fonner state. 
A Pariah dog, for instance, whoso presence 
is an abomination, and whoso poition is 
misery, is supposed to have been some luxu- 
rious Dives, who is now in want and ill- 
treatment, expiating his indiflerence of the 
laxari of his human acquaintance ; and there 


is a little insect very common in tho jiingl(% 
which, from its remarkahlo habit of surround- 
ing itself with a covering of small sticks, in 
the centre of which it moves, and from whicli 
it is almost impossible to distinguish it, is 
believed by tho natives to represent indi- 
viduals who, during their earthly career, diKS- 
Xdayed rather a marked partiality for their 
neighbours’ fircwoofl, and who arc thus work- 
ing out an approxmate atonement.” 

The Buddhists of Ceylon affect to des])iso 
the superstitions of tho Hindoos, and even of 
their own brethren of 8iam, where caste is 
recognised in the priesthood, contrary to the 
doctrines of Buddha, and the genius of Ins 
j)hiloso])hy; but the observances of caste, 
and other superstitious practices, are usual 
among the Cingalese thcjiiselvcs, and are just 
as jHierilo as those they contcinu in others. 
These arc particularly obvious at their religious 
festivals. At the feast of the Pirahara, wdiich 
seems to he the grand Kandian sacred festi - 
val, extending over a period of seven days, 
the most grotesque and absurd ceremonies 
are practised. A procession of fovo.u elo- 
phauts, decked out in a manner excessively 
provocative of mirth, each animal carrying 
an em})ty “ howdah,” followed by crowds of 
men bearing empty palankeens, and a long 
retinue of chiefs and headmen, gaily attired; 
tho most horrid din of t<>tu-toms and pipes, 
filling the air with discord, is the chief feature 
of “ the Bolemnity.” On one of these occa- 
sions, an English gentleman saw a fakeer in 
tlic procession, with a wire run through both 
his cheeks, and a lighted caudle at each end, 
about six inches from the face. This man 
was regarded as performing a work of great 
merit, and as liaving attained to a saintly 
degree. These processions arc conducted at 
night, so that tho “voluntary humility” of 
tho fukoep was in that instance not without 
its couvciiiencG to otiiera. 

Evil spirits arc especially worship])cd, 
simply for the power which they are snp- 
Xx»sed to possess, and so willing to exercise, 
for mischievous purposes. \Mien a demon is 
ollonded, dancing is su}>poKed to be the most 
efficacious mode of appeasing his wrath. Jf 
a member of a family come by any misfor- 
tune, or fall sick, a priest of some particular 
devil is called in, offerings arc presented, and 
the dance commences. If a village, or dis- 
trict, is visited by jxstilence, or any national 
evil, pulpits are erected by the devil’s priest, 
and decorated with flowers, wreathe, money, 
incense, &c. ; while various matters propitia- 
tory are offered by this sacerdotal official; 
after “ a devil dance,” the grand incantation 
is read, and the ill-disposed demon is entreated 
to depart. 
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TI)o procccdinofs of tlic clevil-dnncerR by no 
moans resemble those who enjoy the pastime of 

“The light fantastic toe;” 

the whole ceremony is appalling to those who 
witness it, as it is degrading to those who 
practise it, and cannot be excelled in folly by 
any of the Brahminical snperstitiona of conti- 
nental India. A spectator of the orgies tlins 
describes them : — “ The kapua, or devil- 
dancers, arc nsnally well -grown, active men, 
and wear on their arms and ankles several 
liollow brass rings: they keep time to the 
tom-tom beaters by shaking their head, whilst 
the clanking of the bracelets and anklets 
makes a species of accompaniment. The 
evolutions of the dancer are rapid ; his ges- 
tures lascivious and indecent; as he becomes 
excited with the music and tlio dance, his 
Hesh will quiver, his cyohalls become fixed 
and staring, ns if be could, or would, discern 
the form of the oflended demon; whilst in 
this state, ho will predict the cause of the 
aroused wrath of the demon, the fate or for- 
tune of individuals. Those dances are held 
at night, by torcldigbt; and no scene can be 
imagined more painfully impressive than to 
witness the fraidic gestures of the devil- 
dancer, with his long, dishevelled hair stream- 
ing over his slioulders, the blue flame from 
the torches flickering and casting an nn- 
earthly light on nil around, whilst the dusky 
spectators remain motionless, gazing, with 
staring eyes, on the dancer; the huge tro- 
]>ical trees waving over the heads of all, as if 
calmly deriding, although compelled to wit- 
ness, the nnhallowctl rites and vicious orgies 
which invariably wind up a devil -dance.” 

The moral condition of the people, as in 
all nations, iiiay be iiit'evred from their reli- 
gion. The Kandians and Cingalese arc with- 
out principle: their highest rule of duty is 
convemenco. Knox represented the . women 
as, in his time, the most regardless of their 
infant female offspring of any in the world; 
and consequently the crime of infanticide was 
awfully common : the authority and vigilance 
of government liave not been as yet sufficient 
to repress it. The object of this crime is to put 
females out of the way, lest they should grow 
up a burden. When learned Buddhists at 
Kandy have been reproached with this na- 
tional cruelty, they have replied, ** But it is 
not so bad as in England, where a wife or 
child is poisoned for the sake of a few rupees : 
our female infants arc not murdered, they arc 
deprived of life tipon a principle which has 
received public, social, and religious sanction.” 
The character of the women of Ceylon is 
horribly impure; according to Knox, a Kan- 
dinu woman will not often submit herself to a 
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man of a lower caste tlinn her omi, but in all 
other respects thc'ir behaviour is utterly and 
shockingly immoral, and apparently Avitliont 
the least sense of shame. Caste is not osten- 
sibly recognised, but really reverenced. 'I'hc 
practice of brother-husbands is extremely 
debasing. If in a family there are several 
brothers, and any one of the number marries, 
the bride becomes equally the wife of tlie 
other brothers, who may themselves be only 
lialf-brotbcrs — the children of one mother by 
several fathers. The object of this extra- 
ordinary and demoralising community, is to 
preserve landed property in the same family, 
so that it should not bo divided and sub- 
divided until it of necessity passed away from 
the lineage of those to whom it originally 
belonged. Thus an entail is socially en- 
forced without any legal recognition. Sonm- 
times the wife of several brothci*^usbands 
will take another liusband out of the 
family, provided he joins liis property to 
theirs. This, if it be considerable, is gene- 
rally an arrangement desired by the previous 
liushand. It must not be supposed, from 
this domestic communism, that men are not 
jealous in Ceylon; they are certainly less so 
where there are several husbands than where 
one only exists ; they are, however, very 
jealous, and perpetually receive just cause, 
if, indeed, in such a depraved social condition, 
the like would be recognised at all. When 
this feeling is aroused, they are exceedingly 
resentful; and as tliey generally carry a knife 
or dagger about the person, concealed in a 
sheath or pocket, on sucli occasions they will 
draw it, and inflict death upon the offender. 
Tliis is done even upon suspicion, and as 
cause for that is perpetually given, wounds 
and death frequently occur in brawls about 
women. Meanness, cowardice, and contempt- 
ible treachery, characterise the men of both 
the upper and lower country, but more espe- 
cially the latter; and they resort to every 
conceivable artifice to accomplish potty fraud. 

In their feelings towards other religions 
than their own, they are strangely tolerant 
and persecuting at the same time. The 
slightest disrespect towards one of their relic.s 
will cause a paroxysm of rage and animosity; 
and it is astonishing how small a cause will 
move tlicm to this Bigoted resentment. 
A gentleman connected with the govern- 
ment, on one occasion was favoured with a 
sight of “the tooth,” in the prcsonco of a 
Kandiau chief of note, and of the high priest 
of the temple. A small image of Buddha 
attracted his attention, and he took it up by 
the shoulder with one hand, contrary to the 
ritual of Bmldhism, which ordains that an 
image of Buddha should be raised by the 
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feet, and with both the hands of tlio person 
who touches it. The gentleman’s inadver- 
tency threw his guides into a state of de- 
spair and furious horror, they regarding him 
ns a monster of iniquity, upon wdiom the 
judgment of heaven might be speedily ex- 
pected to descend. Only after many apolo- 
gies and assurances of regret that his igno- 
rance shonld have exposed him to an nuin- 
tentioiial act of irreverence, could he succeed 
ill appeasing these men. With all tliis in- 
tense sensitiveness of the respect demanded 
for tlicir religion, they are not generally 
unwilling to tolerate the creed wliicli may 
be preferred by strangers. Tliey will enter 
a Roman Catholic cliapcl, and bow to any 
images or pictures which may be there, and 
offer the most reverential respect to the offi- 
ciating priest; and will proceed fortliwith to 
one of their own temples, and pay the same 
respect to the images of Buddha, the deities, 
and the devils. They will enter a Protestant 
assembly, listen to the instructions conveyed, 
and insist that the ultimate doctrines to which 
these refer are identical with Buddhism, 1 
assuring their interrogators that it is all 
the same religion ; ” only of course regarding 
tlieir own ns the highest and most perfect 
development. The servants in an English 
family will readily join in evangelical wor- 
ship, but if they hear the tom-tom, and the 
cries of the devil-dancers, will jump up from 
tlieir knees, and hasten to participate in the 
ceremonial. They will freely give their 
assent to the most beautiful and truthful 
descriptions of a separate state, of the resiir- 
rcctioii of the body and life everlasting; and 
afterwards, if asked to define tlieir own hopes, 
sliow that they look forward to a transmigra- 
tion the most degrading and absurd. A boy 
at the mission -school at Kandy, who was 
supposed to be peculiarly well instructed, 
when asked, out of the routine of his usual 
catechetical examinations, what he hoped for 
in tlic next world, promptly replied that he 
hoped he w’ould become a snake, whicli seems 
to be the grand desideratum of Kandiaus, for 
whom a heaven of cobras is a prospect of bliss. 
Under these circumstances, the labours of 
missionaries are very discouraging ; yet they 
are not entirely without success. The Roman 
Catholics have many converts, and mission- 
aries of various evangelical denominations 
from the British Isles have laboured long and 
zealously, and with some requital for their 
pleasing and sacred toil. 

As early as 1820, schools were instituted 
in the province of Kandy by missionaries, 
and still earlier on the coast. In 1845, Cey- 
lon was constituted, by letters patent under 
the great seal of England, an episcopal see, 


under tlie title of Colombo ; previous to that 
the island was included in the episcopate (;f 
Madras. In 184G, Dr. Chapman arrived as 
the first Bishop of Colombo, and zealously 
entered upon his cluirge, showing the utmost 
concern for the spiritual and moral w'cliarc of 
Europeans and natives. 

The various voluntary missionary societies 
maintain missionaries, and the Bible and 
Tract Societies of England have given to 
Ceylon a largo share of attention ; copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, and portions of tliem, 
and also religious tracts and books, arc sup- 
plied to whatever extent there is hope of 
their ]woving useful. 

However indifferent the Buddhists may be 
to the presence of other religions, tlicy are 
hostile to proselytism, and regard tlie al)an- 
donment of their ancient customs as a crime. 
This is one reason why all Roman ("afliolic 
and Protestant converts so strenuously kec*p 
up their old Buddha practices, especially at 
weddings, and tlie naming of children. In 
this respect Romanists and Protestants among 
the natives arc scarcely distingiiisliable from 
Budilhists, although the Moormen or Moham- 
medans are somewhat strict in ])rescrving 
themselves from contact witli what they deem 
to be idolatrous. After the marriage and 
baptismal ceremonies of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, even amongst tlie Jiigliest 
castes of natives, and wdio serve the govern- 
ment officially, the persons interested adjourn 
to tlieir assigned rendezvous, and enact all 
the ceremonial of a purely Buddhist celebra- 
tion. The prospect of these rites becoming 
less popular, through the influence of the in- 
creased energy of Protestant missionaries, has 
inflamed the bigotry of the Buddhist ])ricsts, 
if the ministers of the temples of Buddha can 
be properly so designated. In the Kaiulian 
rebellion of 1848, these functionaries per- 
formed the most jiromineut part, and their 
animosity to the government had, in a great 
measure, its source in their jealousy of tlic 
influence of their old rites and observances, 
wliicli they feared would pass away, and 
with it their own prestige, under the" moral 
influence of a powerful Christian govern- 
ment. 

The Cingalese language has the reputation 
of being euphonious: some oriental scholars 
aver that it is fundamentally allied to the 
Siamese ; others declare that it is of Sanscrit 
origin. As in continental India, there is a 
sacred language, which is the medium of 
literature — this is called in Ceylon, £lu : it is 
only understood by educated persons.* Some 
suppose that it was the vernacular language 
of the island before it was conquered by the 
* Clough*B Ceylonese Dictionary. 
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continentiil fullowera of Wijeya. Iiiclepen- 
Hont of the laiigiia^jc of literature, there is a 
and low Cingalese — the former spoken 
ill Kandy, the latter in the lower provinces: 
the Kandians, however, generally understand 
hoth, while the Cingalese of the lower parts 
the island cannot speak the high dialect. 
There are two written characters: tlie most 
ancient, the prevailing form of which is 
s«|uarc, has become obsolete; it is found in 
ancient inscriptions, hut cannot be entirely 
(Ic‘ciphercd, as the knowledge of it has 
died away: it is called Nagani. In con- 
scviueiicc of this, a great store of the ancient 
history of Ceylon is lost, and lU'ohably inte- 
resting iacts concerning other peoples are 
thus buried in the gloom of the past. IVIr. 
Prinsep,^ in 181^7, published an account of 
certain inscriptions found on stones and rocks 
in continental India: some resemblance is 
recognised between those and the old Cinga- 
lese letters. The present Cingalese charac- 
ters are round in their general form. TJie 
liiglier castes write elegantly with an iron 
style upon the palmyra leaf: a composition, 
proi)ared chiefly of charred gum, being rubbed 
over the composition, brings out the letters in 
dark colour. 

The books of the natives are in IMS., and 
wi’itLen upon the leaves of the taliput-tree. 
These loaves do not perish, and the prepara- 
tion rubbed over them preserves them from 
insects; so that the books or MSS., which- 
ever they may be styled, of the Cingalese are 
]» reserved from a remote antiquity. It is 
allegeil that tlic accredited historical records 
of the island, by such means, go back two 
thousami three hundred years. j* There are 
many such works in the Pali and Sanscrit, 
and treatises on grammar, medicine, astro- 
logy, music, natural philosophy, jurispru- 
dencG, and theology. Their idea of fine 
writing is, however, puerile, and their ]>oetical 
compositions fantastical. Graceful thought 
and pleasant conceits abound; but high con- 
ception is seldom or never to he met with, i 
The j)oet3 of Cingalese antiquity seem to | 
have been a vain and frivolous order, who 
studied to be ai*tificial, and to display their 
learning. Their misfortunes at least equalled | 
their vanity, and arc much more remarkable | 
than their genius; for some of the most 
tragical stories of Cingalese history are cou- 
nected with either the love or loyalty of her 
poets. 

It will be appropriate in this place to 
notice the music of the people, as it is so 
intimately connected with their literature, for 
they sing or drone their favourite composi- 
tions to the accompaniment of their “dulccts'* 

♦ Asiatic Journal of Calciiiia, t Sin*. 


and tom-toms, on which occasions the noise 
raised is dissonant beyond the endurance of 
Europeans. A law was enacted, prohibit- 
ing these recitations and singings, when ac- 
companied by drums, «&c., between tlie hours 
of eight in the evening and eight in the morn- 
ing, as no Eiiro])can could enjoy repose in 
their vicinity. The horaiiawa, a shrill and 
discordant kind of pipe, affords tho peo- 
j)le inexpressible ydoasure. An instrument 
much more unmusical to European ears is 
the chanqnc shell, which may be called the 
trumpet of the Cingalese. A sort of violin is 
made of a half a cocoa-nut shell, with a 
sounding-board of the skin of the guana, 
a bow of horsehair, and two strings, one of 
the same material, another of flax; two little 
bells arc attached to it, and this toy is re- 
garded as an instrument almost divine by 
high-caste natives. The singing ot' reciting 
of a native poem, with the din of accompani- 
ments from a concert of these instruments, is 
as torturing a jirocess to an English tyinpaimiu 
as can well be conceived. 

Pliysieians arc regarded as dcjiositarics of 
human learning, hut the chief accomplishment 
for which they are valued is astroloyt/. If 
by astrological power the medicus determines 
that the disease is inflicted as a punishment 
by the gods, he leaves the patient to be dealt 
with by them, but if the disease has come in 
a natural >vay, he cndeavoiira "to ripen" and 
then cure it. 

There arc various books or manuserijds ex- 
tant on medical science, in which nearly six 
hundred diseases are treated of, showing that 
Ceylon can claim her full proportion of the 
ills to which flesh is heir. The general ad- 
ministration of medicine prescribed resembles 
that of tho old physicians in England. An 
amazing number of ingredients are cast in to- 
gether, in order to balance one another, and 
in the hope that all will not fail to produce 
some favourable effect. Mr. Sirr, from his 
own personal knowledge, bears the following 
testimony to the skill of the native oculists : — 
" IMany of their practitioners are excellent 
oculists, and are thoroughly conversant witli 
numerous medicinal drugs (unknown to Euro- 
peans) which produce a speedy effect in 
relieving ophthalmia. In Ceylon ophthalmia 
is alike prevalent amongst human beings ami 
animals; but there is one form of this dis- 
tressing complaint which is solely confined 
to quadrupeds. A minute worm is either 
engendered or received into the >vntery 
humours of the eye, which causes the eyeball 
to enlarge ; as soon as the swelling subsides, 
the colouring* matter of the pupil assumes a 
bluish tint, and total loss of vision speedily 
ensues. The vegetable remedies used by the 
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natives appear to cause the animal acute })ain, 
but, when they are judiciously applied by a 
shilful practitioner, invariably restore the 
vision, and eficct a coinjiloto cure.” 

The same authority may be quoted as to 
the professional attainments of the native 
surgeons, who are, he avers, skille<l in phle- 
botomy and cauterising. Amputation of a 
limb is ]icrforincd by a redhot knife, and 
successfully, so far as the preservation of the 
patient’s life is concerned. He quotes the 
Avords of an informant, who witnessed the 
treatment of a dislocation by a native sur- 
geon, and which is recorded in the following 
terms : — “ During our journey one of the 
coolies fell doAvn,' and dislocated Ids ankle 
joint. On reaching the next village the 
surgeon was sent for, who, after a careful 
examination of the injured limb, ordered the 
patient to he assisted to a plantation of cocoa- 
nut trees, and Bomc coir or roj^e to he brought 
to him. He then placed the patient against 
a ti'ee, to which he securely fastened Jiim by 
the shoulders, whilst the foot of the injured j 
limb was tightly attached by a noosed ro])e | 
to another tree. Through the noose the I 
surgeon passed a short, but strong stick, | 
which he repeatedly twisted until the rope j 
was completely tightened, and the limb j 
stretched out to its fullest extent ; he then 
suddenly withdreAV the stick, and allowed the i 
cord to untwist itself. The ])aliciit, who had 
bellowed and squealed like a mad wild dog 
iluring the operation, was then released, and 
upon cxamhiatioii the dislocation was re- 
duced.” 

Thei’C is hut one disease which the native 
doctors, and the native medical treatises, 
do not regard as curable, wliieli seems to 
be a form of dropsy, and which never attacks 
Europeans ; neither does it extend to the 
natives of continental India, although dropsy, 
and other diseases of a dropsical character, 
are not imcouimon there. It has received 
the nosological designation from some Euro- 
peans of hydrops (isthmaticus. “ This terrible 
disease commences Avith general debility and 
oppressed breathing, the extremities become 
distended with A\*atcry effusion, paralysis en- 
sues, whilst other symptoms of dropsy display 
themselves, often running their course Avitli 
great rapidity. There is frecpiently anxiety, 
also, with palpitation of the heart, and occa- 
sionally vomiting and spasms are present.” ♦ 

Having given a description at large of the 
island, its scenery, people, religion, and lite- 
rature, there remains for this chaj^ter some 
account of its cities. 

The native capital, as before mentioned, is 
Kandy. The situation of this city among 
• Dr. C. Rogers. 


tlie bold elevations of the Kandian highlands 
has also been named. 'I"he site uj>on Avhich 
it stands, and its immediate neighhourhoodj 
are extremely picturesque, the former being 
at the broad end of a j)car-6ha])ed lake, Avhich 
nearly fills a beautiful valley, formed by liills 
of varied and striking outliuo. The native 
name is Malta NcAira, or Great City. The 
Mehavelhijungay or River of Sand, floAA'S past 
tJirec sides of the toAvn. Its reaches are 
sometinies grand, and it is briglit and raphl, 
hut is, nevertheless, a sonree of insalubrity to 
Kandy. It is remarkable that tanks are 
generally healthy, Avhile rivers conduce to 
disease throughout the island. Old Eiiglisit 
residents, Avho will not hesitate to place their 
residences beside large tanks or lakes, Avill 
avoid the river courses. The former are 
covered with peculiar plants, Avhich ])urify 
the Avatev ; the latter bear doAA'n and dis- 
tribute on their hanks large quantities of 
veg(?table matter, Avhich, qiiicddy decomposing 
beneath a hot sun, si>read sickness and death. 
In the centre of the lake is a low massive 
building of considerable extent, used as the 
magazine. This Avas formerly the royal 
harem, and tales of terror, similar to those 
for which the Bosjdiovus is notorious, arc 
told of tile history of that ]dace. The 
lake itself is artificial ; considering tlie body 
of Avater floAviug around so largo a portion of 
the toAvn, it might be sujiposed that any 
addition, oven for the i>ur])ose of heightening 
the picturesque, Avas scaroely desirable. A 
road encircles tlie lake, and the Avholo valley 
is so well sheltered by the great elevation of 
the surrounding hills, that Euro]»eans can 
enjoy exercise in the open air almost as freely 
os in a more tem])erate zone. 

The town eoinsists of tAA’o main streets, 
crossing each other at right angles, the whole 
line marked by open shops, Avliere business 
is transacted in a most indolent laanncr. 
The dealers are seldom honest; ami they 
often meet their equals in sharp practice 
among their customers. There is another 
street (a sort of s i hurh) si retching in a 
south-easterly direction from the temple and 
the jialaee. TJie court-house AA^as foimerly 
the hall of audience of the Kandian monarchs ; 
and in that room pulilic Avorship used to he 
conducted by the British chaplain, previous to 
the erection of the present appropriate church. 
The barracks of the Ceylon Rifles are spa 
cioua, and there is also a good artillery bar- 
racks. “The Queen’s House,” built hir the 
occasional residence of the governor, is ele- 
gant and commodious, and, from being en- 
crusted Avith a peculiar preparation resembling 
chunam, it has the appearance of being built 
with marble. It commands a vicAv of the 
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'whole town, and of a large extent of the 
neighbouring country. The house occupies the 
centre of a large lawn, ornamented with the 
finest palms and magnolias, the whole being 
surrounded by a spacious and well-kept park, 
planted with every variety of tree, native 
and exotic, and blooming with the llowering 
shrubs of Ceylon and Madras. It would be 
scarcely possible for any official residence to 
be more beautifully situated, the park afford- 
ing mountain views of great extent, variety, 
ami elevation, and overlooking from its higher 
grounds noighbouring valleys of the softest 
beauty. The citadel^ if such it may be called, 
is situated on ** One Tree Hill,” and between 
it and Atgallcc, seven miles distant on the 
Trincomalec road, a system of signals has 
been established. 

Aronnd the town are many good houses, 
occupied by officials and European settlers. 
l"lie situations of these residences arc delight- 
ful, combining the advantages of productive 
gardens, fields, and orchards, with some of 
the loveliest scenery in the world. Pure 
water fit for drinking, is scarce. Although 
tlie town is fifteen liimdrcd foot above the 
sea level, rarely, in any situation about 
Kaudy, does the climate agree AA'itli English- 
men. I'his is the more remarhablo, for in 
continental India an ecpial height is uni- 
versally healthy ; and at Kandy the jungle 
is cleared, cultivation maintained, and the 
advautanges of civilisation generally pos- 
sessed. 

The town is approached on every side by 
mountain passes, which add much to the 
jnctiiresque character of the neighbourhood. 
A tunnel was formed by the British through 
one of the mountains which begirt tlie dis- 
trict. This tunnel was five hundred and 
thirty-seven feet in length, and, in a military 
point ot view, was of great value. The follow- 
ing interesting particulars concerning it, from 
Ccfjlon and Lite Cingalese, show how” civilisa- 
tion inijiressos barbaric peoples W'illi the idea 
of power : — “ The tunuol w’as constructed by 
order of Sir Edward Barnes, to consolidate, 
so to speak, the British power after Kandy 
came into our ixisseBsion ; for a legend has 
been extant, from time immemorial, that no 
foreign power could retain the Kandian 
domiuioiiB vntil a path was hored through, 
the mountain! And a chief told us, that 
when his countrymen beheld this task com- 
menced, their hearts failed them ; but when 
tliey saw it completed, and men walking 
through the bowels of the earth, they then 
knew it was their destiny to be ruled by a 
nation who could pierce rocks and undermine 
mountains. The tunnel was completed on 
the 8th of December, 1823, but we regret to 


I say this has now collapsed, and the road is 
I impassable. This tunnel, the principal car- 
riage roads, and bridges, never could have 
been constructed, liad not the system of com- 
pulsory labour been adopted by our govern - 
meiit, as it had been carried on under the 
native dynasty. By order of the king in 
council, in 1832, all compulsory services, and 
forced labour of every descrijition, was de- 
clared illegal, and abolished. Wliilst making 
the excavations for tlie tunnel some rare and 
valuable geins w’cre discovered, and the only 
ruby wc liave ever seen without fla^v or 
defect in colour was found at that period.” 

One of tlic most interesting features of the 
neighbourhood to the Britisli is tlie abundance 
of game, for they retain in Ceylon, as in every 
other colony or settlement, their inveterate 
love of hunting and shooting. So-jVarious is 
the country in its asjiccts, formation, and 
vegetation, "that this proi)en8ity can he abun- 
dantly gratified. The elephant, the leojiard, 
and the wild liog, may he pursued by tlie 
bolder sportsman ; the deer and the fox by tlioso 
less adventurous ; and nearly all t':;e species 
of birds known to the tropics may be bagged 
by the fow’ler. 

"On another page a description was given 
of the temple of tlie sacred tooth in tliis 
vicijiity. The other buildings held iu vene- 
ration by the people are the palace, and, more 
cspcciallV, tlie tombs. I'lie palace is fast 
falling awa\^ It must have been at one 
period a superb building; its froutago is 
eight Imndred feet. The walls arc decorated 
with stone carvings of much pretension. Ele- 
phants, suns, moons, stars, and other emblems 
of royalty, are the figures upon Avhich the 
taste of the native workmen Avas expended. 
The . tone framework of the doors is carved 
iu a liigher style of art. 

Colombo is the modern, or English ca]>ital, 
tlio seat of BUpreme government, as Kandy is 
the local capital of the upper country, and the 
ancient metropolis. It is situated in latitude 

CiT north, and longitude 50' east. The 
harbour is a semicircle, hut it lias a bar, and 
a reef, called “the Drunken Sailor;” and 
these are not the only impediments to the 
safety of shipping. It is therefore a bad 
seaport, and has little commerce, considering 
that it is the capital, although there is a con- 
siderable importation of rice, and a large con- 
course of coolies passing to and from the 
continent. Goods are frequently sent to Point 
de Galle by tl>e road; and as Colombo is the 
seat of government, there is a brisk intercourse 
between it and the interior. In the coffee 
export season it has an air of great bustle. 

1 The heat is said by some to bo greater there 
I than anyu'here else in the island, and yet 
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those who so affirm represent it as the healthiest 
situation Ceylon jiossesses, except the sani- 
torium, and* the places already noticed as 
occup 3 dn.i?‘ a nearly equal elevation. 

According to native books, it was a town 
of some importance in the sixth century of 
our era. In 1518 the Portuguese occupied 
and began to fortify it. After tbe Dutch 
expelled them, the fortifications which they 
formed were strengthened. The English, in 
their turn, improved the defences. The fort 
occupies a small promontory, and is large 
enough to hold a garrison of eight thousand 
men. It mounts a hundred and thirty -one 
guns and mortars. Slave Island, outside the 
fort, contains barracks, where the Gun Lascars 
and Ceylon Rilles, frequently recruited at the 
Cape of Good Hope, are quartered. 

The principal street in tlic fort is Queen 
Street, in which the government house is 
erected. The building is as little worthy of 
its purpose as St. James’s Palace, Buckingham 
Palace, Kensington Palace, Dublin Castle, 
the Viceregal Lodge in that cit}', Holyrood 
House, or an}' other palace of her majesty’s 
in the British Isles except Windsor. It is, 
as a native chief remarked to aii English 
official, “plenty small.” The gardens are, 
however, very cheering, and large in propor- 
tion to the dwelling to which they are at- 
tached ; they are said, like the botanical gar- 
dens near Kandv’^, to contain a specinien of 
every tree, shrub, ])lant, and flower which is 
indigenous to the island. The lighthouse, 
which is to the rear of the queen’s house, 
is nearly a hundred feet high, and is very 
efficient for its object. The military and 
civil offices are all situated near the govern- 
ment house. The post office is a building of 
some importiince. There arc a good normal 
school, a public library, and several banks, in 
the same neighbourhood. Tlie {Scotch church, 
and one of the English churches, have sites 
also in this street. 

From the principal thoroughfare other 
streets branch off, Avhich arc again inter- 
sected by minor ones. The medical museum 
and library, a military hospital and an English 
church, occupy less eligible situations than 
the other buildings named ; and there are 
large and good shops in some of the smaller 
and less imposing streets. As in Madras and 
Bombay, the business of the great commercial 
houses is carried on within the fort, but the 
3nerchantfl generally reside beyond tlic town, 
in the neighbourhood of a largo artificial 
2 )iece of water, rendered wholesome by the 
presence of aquatic plants, which are in this 
respect so useful both in continental and 
insular India. 

The Pettah is a long range of street with- 
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out the fort, entirely occupied b}' shops, where 
a great deal of business is done. The dealers 
are chiefly Moormen, a class supposed to be 
descended from those who, in the earl}' ages, 
carried the cinnamon, spices, and preciruis 
stones of Ceylon to the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, and even to the coasts of the Mediter - 
ranean. These men are Mohammedans ; 
they seldom accei>t service with Europeans, 
deeming it an indignity: they arc proud, 
brave, enterprising, and industrious, and hold 
the other natives, especially the Ciiigalese, in 
utter contempt. This race cm])loy themselves 
as carriers, sailors, chapmen, pedlars, and 
agriculturists, and frequently with spirit ; 
they thrive, and several have realised con- 
siderable fortunes. They sell gooils of equal 
value to those Europeans vend in the fort, 
and do not demand near the i)rico. l^ranch- 
ing from the Pettah there are many small lano- 
like streets, chiefly occupied by the burghers, 
or half-cnstc men, whose genius for cawing 
ebony and other woods is very remarkable. 
Their execution is exquisite. It is surju’ising 
that a market is not found in England for 
the delicate carvings of fruit ami flowers, 
executed in the beautiful woods of Ceylon. 
Near the Pettah there are numorous churches : 
the Roman Catholic for the half-caste de- 
scendants of the Portuguese ; Dutch churches 
for those who claim a half-caste connexion 
with the original colonists of that nation ; and 
two churches of the English establishment. 
Tlie modern missionary societies, particularly 
those of the Baptists and the Weslcyans, 
have also their places of worship. The Mo- 
hammedans have a mosque, and the Bralimins 
a temple, which is covered with carvings of 
elephants, lions, and tigers. The religionists 
least provided for in Colombo are the Bud- 
dhists, although more numerous in the town 
and neighbourhood than all the rest put to- 
gether. The Church of England has extra 
provision made for its professors. The Euro- 
pean garrison generally uttend either the 
English Episcopal churches in the fort, the 
Scotch church thcro, or the Roman Catholic 
chapel in the Pettah. The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the British niui 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Church IMis- 
siouary Society, have institutions near the 
Pettah, in the neighbourhood of the English 
churches. There are also local charitable 
establishments in that vicinity — such ns the 
Leper Hospital, Poor-house and Hospital, 
Dispensary, and Colombo Friend -in-Kecd 
Society. The government schools are pro- 
perly located among the native population. 
All the law courts, offices, and dwellings con- 
nected with them, are situated beyond the 
fort — such as the Supreme Court-house, Dis- 
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trict Court, Court of Requests, Police Office, 
Cutcherry, and Fiscal’s Office. 

There arc two classes of persons very much 
to be pitied at Colombo. One of these, until 
very lately, has been ill-treated everywhere — 
the Britisli Soldier. The author of those 
pages has no disposition to seek occasions for 
animadversion upon the constitution or com- 
mand of the British army, but, in his History 
of the War against Russia, it was his duty 
to bring out many features of neglect and 
liarshncss in our military system towards the 
soldiery, and his doing so met with the appro- 
bation of so numerous a body of officers, many 
of the highest rank, as to prove that a desire 
for reform pervades those classes. In Co- 
lombo, so late as 186 1, the English sentinels 
within the fort, under the intense heat of the 
climate, and in situations where that heat 
was made even more oppressive, were clothed 
precisely as they would be if on duty at the 
Tower or Kensington Palace — the heavy 
cap, the close -breasted coat, stock, &c., with- 
out any mitigation whatever ! The ill-health 
and suffering of the soldier consequent upon 
this folly and inhumanity on the part of 
those in authority may readily be conceived, 
even by those who have never felt the burn- 
ing beat and enervating climate of Colombo. 

The other ill-used functionaries are the 
police. U'heir apparel is just the same as if 
tliey were stationed at Hyde Park Corner or 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, except that, as the 
natives (who constitute the police) wear long 
hair, coiled up behind, and fastened with 
high combs, hats are impossibilities. Peaked 
ea])s are substituted ; but having no place 
on wliich to put them, the headgear of 
a Ciugaleso defying the adjustment of a cap 
on his head, he hangs it on the roll of hair 
and the comb, in a manner quite as useful to 
him as if ho carried it on a pole, like a cap of 
liberty ! Notwithstanding the ludicrous aspect 
of the police, all this absurdity was persisted 
in, at all events up to a recent period. The 
men, encased in tlio tight clothes, W’cre nearly 
useless. Having been always accustomed to 
the easy habiliments of the East, such a uni- 
foriu is intolerable to them; and they also, 
like the European soldiery, suffer much pain 
and discomfort, and frequently incur ill-health. 

The Galle Face is favourably situated to 
catch the cooling sea -breezes, and is therefore 
the fashionable resort for riding and driving 
in the evening ; it is the Hyde Park of Co- 
lombo, and is described by most liters as 
veiy beautiful. It is, however, surprising 
what diversity of statement difference of 
taste produces on this subject. One traveller 
thus writes : — “ The view from, and of the 
Calle Face, is absolutely entrancing to the 
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lover of nature, for cast the eyes where you 
will, the gaze is involuntarily arrested by the 
extreme beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
There lies the boundless ocean, with a ship 
in full sail gliding over its undulating surface, 
the canoes of tlic natives lightly floating on, 
and skimming over its waters, whilst the 
waves, curvetting and rolling, dash in a 
shower of white foam on to the shore. Bor- 
dering the beach is the carriage -drive, which 
encompasses greensward, w'hcrcoH high-bred 
Arab horses are bounding and prancing, in 
the full enjoyiiicnt of exuberant health and 
existence. On the opposite side is the race- 
course, over whose variegated turf the steeds 
are caricoling in high glee, w'hilst the car- 
riage-drive that divides the racecourse from 
the. greensward is thronged with carriages of 
every description, principally, if not entirely, 
occupied by Europeans, whilst the fantastic- 
ally-clad Eastern attondant.s run at the horse’s 
head or at the side of the vehicle. At the 
back of the racecourse flow's the Lake of 
Colombo, the banks being stmlded wilh 
di’ooping pnlm.s, whose branches overshadow' 
the clear waters, on which float the pink 
lotus and white lily, whilst a bungalow, the 
verandah of wliich is overgrowm w itli graceful 
creepers, the grounds belonging to it being 
filled with gorgeous-coloured flow'cring shrubs, 
complete tlie vista of loveliness on that side. 
Looking from the bungalow, with nought to 
impede the view save the stand on the race- 
course, you can distinctly sec the grey tinic- 
mossed ramparts of the Fort of Colombo. In 
duo time sunset arrives ; then how gloriously 
the planet sinks into the bosom of the sea, in 
majestic tranquillity, as his i^arting beams 
illumine the green waters, on wliich they 
glitter in thousands of sparkling rays, whilst 
over the azure vault of heaven float violet, 
crimson, and golden-tinted clouds, which, as 
you gaze, fade aw’ay iu ever varying hues.” 

Another traveller, as observant, if less 
careful in bis statements, says, — *■ Colombo is 
about as hot and uiipicturesque a place as it 
has ever been my luck to visit ; to the stranger 
there is neither object of interest or amuse- 
ment, and, but for the extreme kindness 
and easy hospitality of its merchants, it 
would puzzle the most contented mind to 
l)as.s a w'cek there without excessive ennui. 
There are, so to speak, three towns, one 
small and compact, situated within the Dutch 
fort, composed chiefly of government and 
merchants’ offices, barracks, and shops, ami 
tw'o long straggling suburbs without the walls, 
stretching and stinking in opposite directions. 
A large fresh- water lagoon, of a most green, 
slimy, tropical, appearance, producing in 
abundance a lotus of almost Victoria Kcgia 
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magnificence, stretches away to the hack of 
the fort, and around it are situated the bunga- 
lows of many of the Colombo merchants. The 
propinquity of this lake would in any other 
tropical country (in the West Indies certainly) 
be considered as ensuring a considerable 
amount of fever to the neighbourhood; in 
fact, I doubt whether any advantage would 
be sufficient to induce a West Indian to locate 
in sucli a position. However, Ceylon, in the 
matter of climate, stands per sc, and offers a 
total antithesis as regards the healthiness 
of certain districts to most other tropical 
countries.’" 

The testimony of this writer (who obviously 
states his honest impression), as to the enmii 
of Colombian society, is not without sup- 
porters ; yet there are excellent witnesses to 
the contrary, according to whom the open-air 
enjoyments of the Europeans, while the sun 
is very low in the horizon, and after sunset, arc ' 
enlivening and delightful. Carriage airing 
and equestrian exercise are highly enjoyed, 
and the cool breezes enable the horseman or 
pedestrian to exert himself almost at will. 
The natives are as anxious to shun these cool 
airs as the Europeans are to enjoy them, and 
shrink shivering from the breeze by which 
the English arc invigorated for the heat of 
another day. ‘‘ The night side ” of the Cey- 
lon metropolis has been depicted in the fol- 
lowing language, which only an eye -witness 
could employ : — “ As the shades of evening 
advance, gradually the Galle Face becomes 
deserted, and, long before nightfall, the neigli- 
jng of the horses and the rumbling of wheels 
are no more heard, the only sounds greeting 
the ear being the soughing of the night- 
breeze, and the breaking of the waves on the 
shingly beach. When night has 'thrown her 
sable mantle o’er the earth,’ the aspect of the 
scene changes, for over the lake hover myriads 
of fire -flies, clouds of them flitting about in 
the air, then alighting on the 'Nvaving leaves 
of the palms, causing the foliage to appear 
illuminated. Some few will settle on the 
floating leaves of the lotus, two or three will 
creep into the flower, sparkling like brilliants; 
then more of these lumiuous insects will 
alight on other aquatic plants, and the waters 
will glisten with a million minute specks of 
light. Then, innumerable numbers will wing 
their flight upwards, until the air appears 
replete with a shower of the moon’s beams. 
Many will then settle, possibly on a tall 
banana; the outline of the gigantic graceful 
leaves being distinctly defined by the dazzling 
specks of fire upon them. Nought can be 
imagined more exquisitely lovely than this 
varied natural panorama ; and although in the 
mountainous parts of the island, the face of 
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nature may assume a sublimcr aspect, never 
does she wear a more pleasing, characteristic, 
and truly oriental one, than in the vicinity of 
the Gallo Face of Colombo.” 

It is in the neighbourhood of this city that 
the principal cinnamon gardens of the island 
are. A plantation resembles a copse of laurel, 
from the way in which the bushes arc foimed. 
The slirub, if left to grow, will reach the 
elevation of a tree, frequently to thirty or 
forty feet, the trunk being a foot and a half 
to two feet in circumference. The cinnamon 
is the inner bark. From the fruit, by boiling, 
a substance is obtained like wax, of which 
candles are made, which, in burning, emit a 
grateful odour. 

Trincomalee is a town and harbour on the 
east coast of the island, the road to which 
from Kandy has been already described. It 
is the provincial capital of "^tbat part of the 
island, and is situated in 8® 33' north latitude, 
and 8P 13' cast longitude. The harliours arc 
I among the most splendid in the world; the 
inner one being land-locked, and of great 
depth, sliipa of all size can obtain shelter 
within it. In war time, this has been the 
principal resort of the Indian navy, as there 
are an excellent arsenal and dockyard. The 
fort is extensive, covering an area of several 
miles, and commands the entrance to the 
inner bay. Three miles to the west of Trin- 
comalec is the citadel — called Fort Osnaburgh, 
which defends the liarbour, and is impregnable 
until the lower fort is conquered. 

The promontory on which the fort is 
erected is dedicated to Siva, and is held in 
great veneration by the Brahminical portion 
of the population of the neighbourhood. “ The 
rock” is especially an object of devout regard, 
because there it is supposed the first temple 
erected in the island to that deity stood. 
Not any vestiges of it now remain. Before 
sunset a priest clambers up the steepest part 
of the rock, his brow bound with a string 
of large beads of many colours, and a yellow 
girdle about bis loins. In a fissure, where it 
is supposed the deity resides, betel leaves and 
rice are placed; and as the sun touches the 
wave, tlie contents of a censer burst into flame, 
spreading around a rich perfume, until the 
disc of the luminary disaj)pears. After various 
salaams and offerings the priest returns, fol- 
lowed by sacerdotal and lay attendants. This 
is the most picturesque ceremony of idol- 
worship performed by the Brahminical priests 
in Ceylon. 

The quartz rocks at Trincomalee, viewed from 
the sea, produce a very agreeable impression ; 
and the bill or low rocky range skirting the 
port, by its variety of surface and grotesque 
forms, constitutes an interesting object. IVom 
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hill or shore, harhonr or open sea, the views 
of Trincomalce and its neighbourhood are 
extremely fine. 

According to certain antiquaries the town 
itself dates from tho second century of 
our era. At present, it extends in a north- 
east direction along the outer bay, . and is 
immediately surrounded by hills, which stretch 
inland, covered with rich forests. A wide 
esplanade separates the town from the fort, as 
is the case at the chief seaboard cities of the 
continent. The European population is scanty, 
being confined nlmost exclusively to the civil 
and military officers. A detachment of the 
Ceylon Iliflos generally garrisons the fort. 
There arc few public buildings. The Wes- 
leyaus, Ttoinau Catholics, and Mohammedans 
have the best religions edifices. The climate 
is considered as insalnhrious as the scenery is 
attractive. Tiic natives, consisting chiefly of 
Malnbars and ]\Ioormen, are generally traders. 
Vast tracts of magnificent country lie beyond 
tho town, wretchedly cultivated, or altogether 
neglcctctl. Cholera, so fatal everywhere in 
Ceylon except in tho higher regions, is 
more [)re valent at Trincomalce than anywhere 
else, except at Jaffiiapatam. The European 
soldiers on duty in tho fort complain bitterly 
of being obliged to wear tho choldng stock and 
brcast(3d coat : many of them die of cholera. 

Point do Gallo is at the sonth-wcstcni 
extremity of the island, in 0® north latitude, 
and 80° 17' east longitude. Tho harbour is 
shaped lihe a horse -shoe, and is fringed by 
masses of yellow rock, worn into curious forms 
by the sea. The aspect of the laud is pro- 
bably richer in vegetation than that of any 
other spot upon the globe. Travellers de- 
scribe its richness hi this respect as inconceiv- 
able, even by those who have had the most 
extensive acquaintance with the tropics. The 
forest is prolitic in all the productions of 
Southern India and Ceylon : the papaw-trec 
{Carica pai)aija) is very conspicuous among 
them. This tree has a slender taperingHtem; 
at the top the leaves spread out in parachute- 
like form, cnchjsing the fruit, which is shaped 
like a melon, and of a bright yellow hue. 

The scenery in the bay is picturesque, 
especially on the arrival of the mail, as Point 
do Galle is tho place at which the island mails 
arrive and depart. The natives flock out in 
canoes to meet the Indian or European ships. 


and generally startle and disgust Europeans, 
especially ladies. Except a dirty rag about 
the loins, the Cingalese wear no clothing ; 
the Moormen wear a Cambay or cotton rolie 
folded around them, and a thickly padded 
cap, to keep off the sun’s rays. Tho half- 
castes, or burghers, arc better clothed, bnt, 
to strangers, all arc reinilsivo in their 
appearance. 

The landing-place or pier juts out from 
the shore about two huudred feet ; the other 
end of it is occupied by the custom-house, a 
very mean building. From the moment tlio 
traveller enters that place, until he loaves Point 
do Galle, he must be on the defensive, to avert 
extortion and overcharge in every shape, and 
by every description of person. 

The fort comprises nearly tbc whole town 
— all certainly that is important in it, excoj)t 
such places of worship as arc erected beyond 
its limits. The dorenccs were nearly all 
erected by the Dutch, .and arc now somewhat 
old-fashioned. The garrison consists of the 
Ceylon II i Acs and some European infantry. 
The governor has a house here ; it is only 
rcniarltable for its bcantifnl verandah, shaded 
by fine exotic trees, brought by the .Dutch 
from Java. The other houses arc very in- 
ferior. Beyond the fort there is a Portuguese 
Boman Catholic chapel, and an Englisli 
Wesleyan Mission cliapel. Within the fort 
the Dutch church not only accoiiimodates tlm 
half-castes of that nation, but affords a place 
of worship for English Episcopalians, A 
Mohammedan mosque is the only other well- 
built place of worship that is situated bc 3 ’ond 
the fort. As at Colombo, there is a bazaar 
or market street called the Pettah, which is 
chiefly inhabiteil by Moormen, who traflic in 
all kinds of commodities ; they arc also usu- 
rious money-lenders. Provisions arc cheaper 
than at Colombo or Kandy. The neigli- 
bourliood is very beautiful, and, but for the 
heat, which is extreme, would be a de- 
lightful residence. 

The country, climate, scenery, people, reli- 
gion, literature, and chief towns of Ceylon 
have been fujly reviewed in the foregoing 
pages; it will be necessary to refer to it 
again in chapters under general heads — snoli 
as commerce, <fec., as w'ell as in the historical 
portion of the w'ork, wdien treating of India 
at large. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


1 N D E P E N D E N T STATES. 


It wonhl be diHioult in the present condition 
of India to name any state as independent, so 
completely has the ascendancy of the East 
India Company been recognised over the 
wliole peninsula. Different degrees of inde- 
pendence are recognised ; and when tlie 
independence of states bordering upon the 
territory of one more powerful becomes a 
matter of degree, it is little more than cour- 
tesy to recognise it at all. 8oinc of these 
states pay a tribute; others are “in charge 
of a resident;’* the political agent of tlie 
company in one place “ takes care of” an in- 
dependent sovereignty in the neighbourhood. 
Politically, they are all subject to the British 
government, or hi necessary or constrained 
alliance with it. 

^rhe Deccan is loss under British influence 
than any other part of India. There exists 
there a network, so to sj)eak, of independent 
territories, mixing one with another and with 
British territory in a most intricate and com- 
plicated manner — it being a matter of uncer- 
tainty Avliother many states arc subject to 
the English, to native rajahs, or are actually 
independent. The reader, by consulting the 
very large ma 2)8 of Wylde, will see the iu- 
dejiendent native states more distinctly marked 
out from one another, and from the English 
dominions, than in any other maps. They 
arc there chissilicd as subsidiary, jirotccted, 
Sind independent. Under these elassificationa 
will bo fouinl Travancore, the Mysore, the 
Nizam’s dominions, Gwalior, portions of Raj- 
pootana and Gujerat, Ciitch, &c. These 
countries arc too closely assimilated to the 
Ikitish dominions around or near them to 
require separate descriptions within the space 
which can he afforded to this dej)artmcnt of 
the work. In the historic portion of it most 
of these countries and their rulers will he 
noticed, as the storm of war passed over 
them, or they became foci of intrigue. The 
following list comimsos those of any import- 
ance among native rajahs, states, or tribes, in 
all the degrees of independence or rather dc- 
]>cndcncc above spcciticd: — 


BRITISH ALLIES AM) INDEPENDENT STATES. 


The Mysore Bajuh. 

The Nizam. 

The Nagpore Rajah (ac- 
quired 1856). 

The Guicowar. 

Bhopal. 

Kolah. 

Bondee. 

'J’hc Sattara Rajah (acquired 
1842). 


Travancore. 

Co<diar. 

States under the R.sjnhs of 
Jediiorc, Jcypore, Odey- 
pore, Bicanur, Jcssulinair, 
and other Rajpoot chiefs. 

Holkar. 

Goands, Bhecis, Coolies, and 
Catties. 


The chief cities, which are the capitals of 
the independent or quasi -indejiemlcnt states, 
have in some cases historical interest, and 
are of some importance from their site or 
the products of the country around them. 
“ Hyderabad, on the tabic -land of the Deccan, 
the capital of the nizam’s dominions, is a 
large Sloslem city of two liiiiidrcd thousand 
inhabitants, reputed to be tlie Rodom of 
India, in allusion to its beautiful neighbour- 
hood and the depravity of the people. The 
kingdom contains Anrniigabad, named after 
the Mogul emperor Aurungzebe, and Assayo, 
a village, famed for the decisive victory of 
the British under Wellesley in 1803. I^^ag- 
pore, ca^utal of the ldng<lom so called, on a 
branch of the Godavery, in the north of the 
Deccan, contains a jvopulation of upwards of 
eighty thousand. Baroda, tlie residence of 
the 2 )vincipal native chief of Gujerat, the 
Guicowar of Baroda, near the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay, has a po 2 )nlation of one 
hundred thousand, and Ahmcdabad, in the 
same state, is equally j>opulous, but with vast 
ruins. Jcypore, near the Toony River, in 
Kajiiootaua, formerly one of the principal 
seats of Hindoo learning, is remarkably inag- 
nificcnt and regularly built. Gwalior, capital 
of Heiudiah, near the central point of India, is 
celebrated for its strong fortress, on an almost 
inaccessible rock. Katmandoo, the capital of 
Ncpaul, has little imi>ortancc. I’asaisudoii, 
at a great elevation on the Himalayas, is the 
summer capital of Bhotan, being deserted in 
winter on account of the cold.” * 

Guuwal, or, as it is otherwise called, 
Serin AG null, is of little inqiortance as a native 
state, cxccjit for its position as one of the 
frontier countries to the nortli of British 
India. Of late years much of its land has 
been absorbed as British territory. It is 
situated chiefly between tbe thirtieth and 
thirty -first degrees of u rtli latitude. On the 
south it has the great jdain of the Ganges, 
and northward it is seiiarated by the IlLnia- 
layas from Thibet. Its proper limits arc de- 
fined by a good river boundary to the cast 
and west, the Dauli, Ahaeananda, and llam- 
gunga flowing j^ast it on the one side, and 
the Jumna on the other. Tlie political boun- 
danes of this country have been changed as 
often as the expediency of the British govern- 
ment dictated. 

This is one of the most peculiarly formed 
countries on the Indian continent. It is a 
succession of hills and valleys, and so short 
♦ Rev. 'fhomas Milner. 
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are the *listaucc3 behveen the different ranges 
of highland, tliat it has been affirmed by a 
military officer of exi)erience that there is not 
room for a brigade of infantry to manoeuvre 
anywhere in the valleys. 

The climate is very mild, and at certain 
.seasons cold. The forest trees of Europe are 
indigenous — oak, lir, and horse-chestnut 
abound ; the liolly and other European ever- 
greens are to be met with in every direction, 
and the fruits familiar to England, especially 
the strawberry, are those wdiieh most luxuri- 
antly thrive. Pheasants, and other English 
game, are plentiful. 8till there are character- 
istics of oriental scenery and animal life, wdiich 
prove that tlie climate is not identical w-itli 
that of western Euroj^e : the elephant roams 
in the thickets, and the insects and reptiles 
arc similar to those in the lower latitudes of 
fndia. 'Phe country is not populous; but if 
occupied by au enemy, would afford positions 
of .strength agaiii.st an army from India. The 
produce of the country is of considerable 
value, consisting of hemp, wool, guin.% lend, 
cop])er, ainl sometimes gems are found. The 
capital, Serinagliur, is small, but well situ- 
ated for commerce, between the north and 
north -ea.st and the louver country of Hindoo- 
ataii. 

\Mieii,iii 1.81 1, (jioiioral Gillespie conducted 
military occnf)ations agaiii.st the Goorklias, 
he met with a <letermincd resistance from that 
gallant little people, who then held po.s- 
session of the country, llis troops oxjie- 
ricuced some severe repulso.s, and he w'as 
liiniself numbered with the slain. 

In tile Gurwal ami Jvumaon country arc 
tlic source.^ of the Gangc.s, and at (jangoutri, 
a celebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage, the 
river bursts forth from beneath an immcn.se 
.'iiiow-pile. Here there is a w^joden temple, 
in which arc the foolstop.s of the goddess (the 
Gange.s) visibly imprinted on a black stone; 
here also pilgrims bathe in the pools of the 
Ganges. Eo\v tree.s arc scon in this ncigli- 
bouriiood except the birch, and the Bcenery 
is wildly picturesque. There is an image of 
the Ganges in red stone, also of Siva, Parvati, 
Chagirathi, Annapurna, Devi, Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Ganeesa, and a small female figure of 
silver. IMie face of the country is composed 
of the third ridge of mountains from the 
plain ; the fourth or highest range is that 
which separates Hindoostan from Thibet, or 
Southern Tartary. The exact spot in which 
spring the sources of the Ganges is concealed 
by immense snow -heaps. It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the intensity of the cold, 
sheep are pastured here ; and when the highest 
range^ is s^led, or turned by the passes, the 
opjiosite side is of easy descent, being like 


IK) 

table-land. Rock-erysbtl i.s found around the 
great snow^ mounds, especially near the source.s 
of the river. Great numbers of Bralimiriicnl 
devotees from Hindoostan incur heavy toil, 
exposure to cold, wdiich they are badly able 
to endure, and considerable expense, in ascend- 
ing these heights, not only to enter the temjde 
of Gunga, worship the images, and bathe in 
the sacred pools, but also in quest of Vyas, 
the great legislator of their annals, wdio, with 
a host of saints and .‘^agos, arc buried alive in 
a cavern ! The hope of entering such com- 
pany, or of inducing them again to enlighten the 
w^orld by their wisdom, i.s sufficient to in.spirc 
tliousands of pilgrims to undertake long and 
laborious joimicys ; but if they fail in realising 
so pleasing a dream, nevertheless their labour 
is not in vain, for the mere fact of performing 
the pilgrimage expiates a multitude of sins, 
removes im})ending evils, and ensufes a hapjn' 
passage through all tlic stages of tran.smi- 
gration through w’hich the devotee is des- 
tined to pa.ss. The people believe that the 
specific gravity of the water of the Ganges, 
taken at it.s source, exceeds that of all other 
rivers, and tliat it is too pure to undergo 
corruption. 

Among the.se liills is the temple of Kedan- 
nath (Kedera Natha),iu latitude 53' north, 
and longitude 18' cast, and about sixty- 
onc miles from the Gurwal capital. The 
height of the temple above the level of Cal- 
cutta is, according to the report of certain 
British offiecr.s. nearly twelve thousand feet.* 
The peculiar object of worsliip in this spot i.s 
a large misshapen mass of black rock, in the 
shape, according to Hindoo fancy, of the liind 
qiiarters of a buffalo. The priests here pro- 
pagate the most absurd fables, and practise 
the most shameless delusions upon the people. 
On one occasion a i)arty of British officers 
found three female devotees, whom the Brah- 
mins instructed to advance from a certain 
point until they reached a precipice of vast 
depth, over wdiich they were to leap, securing 
thereby the expiation of their sins. They 
could not find the rock from which the pious 
plunge w\a8 to be taken. One died from the 
cold, another lost one hand and both feet from 
being fro.st- bitten, and the third had her ex- 
tremities mortifying, and every ])rohahiIity 
appeared of her speedy death.f The Aghora 
pantces, mendicant devotees of Aghora, one 
of the namc.s of Siva, are represented as prac- 
tising cannibalism as a religious rite.f 

The little towui of Bhadriiiath is built on 
the w^est hank of the Alacanada River, latitude 
3(y 43' north, and longitude 79^ 39' east, about 
eighty miles north from Almora, in Kumaon. 
This place is remarkable alone for its pic- 
* Cnptairi Webb. t t Bapfr. 
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tnresqiic position nncl its idolatrous associa- 
tions. The temple is built in tlie form of a 
cave, surmounted by a cupola, with a square 
shelving roof of copper, over which is a gilt 
spire and ball : the height is about fifty feet. 
An earthquake nearly destroyed it at the 
beginning of the present century; but the 
libcnility and piety of some Indian princes 
were laid under requisition for its repairs. 
There are various stories of the antiquity of 
this temple, some of thorn ascribing to it a 
foundation as remote os one tlionsand years 
before Christ. The chief idol is about three 
feet high, cut out of black marble, and dressed 
in a suit of gold and silver brocade. Tliis is 
a very wealthy idol : at one time it possessed 
seven hundred villages.* The number of 
pilgrims who annually prostrate themselves 
bef^ore it are computed at fifty thousand. A 
large retinue of servants attends upon it to 
dress it, feed it, and pay it proper respect I 
The severity of the climate may bo conceived 
from the fact that In June the snow lias been 
computed to bo seventy feet tliick.f There 
is a cavern bore whicli tlic Brahmins allege 
is the abode of multitudes of holy Hindoos, 
who ileparted this life some thousands of 
years ago. The people in the lower pro- 
vinces, who read about it, suppose that these 
holy personages reside on tlie mountain, and 
are disappointed to learn Avhen they arrive 
after a painful pilgrimage that it is in the 
rnountaiii they have made their sanctuary, and 
that all access is barred by impenetrable 
snows. J 

The province of Kumaont, w’hicb is pro- 
perly a part of the Giirwal territory, has been 
under tlio British government since tlie latter 
expelled the Goorkbas, who e.xcrciscd a stern 
but generous sovereignty. This province is 
remarkable for its saul forests, and its forests 
of fir. The former are superior to any known 
in the low countries ; the latter are magni- 
ficent. Tlie firs grow in places almost inac- 
cessible ; the timber is very superior, and par- 
ticularly well adapted for spars, masts, and 
other shipping purposes. They are greatly 
superior to the fir-trees of Europe, being nearly 
as hard and much stronger than teak. The 
Kumaon hills are not only productive in 
timber, but also in hemp, resin, turpentine, oil, 
copper, lead, and iron ; small quantities of gold 
are deposited in the sands of the Pavar Iriver 
in its descent. Much intercourse is carried 
on with the Chinese inland province of Hung. 

The people are supposed to be in the main 
aboriginal ; they tyrannise over woman, com- 
pelling her to work in the field, while the 
men undertake the superintenclenco of house- 
hold affairs. Polygamy is practised on an 
* Bachaoan. t Raper. f: Buchanan. 
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extensive scale, even by the poorest, and with 
a view” to the pecuniary advantage of an 
additional number officdd labourers, acquired 
by an increase of wives. The Brahmins arc 
extremely numerous, and have subjected the 
people to their interests : they possess tho 
hintls, and have degraded the people almost 
to tho condition of slaves, by practising upon 
their ignorance and superstitious feelings. 

Tlironghoiit these mountains the most cxr 
aggerated idea of the powder of the CJiiiieso 
empire used to prevail. When Mr. Gott w^aa 
deputed by Sir Henry Wellesley to investi- 
gate the forests of Kumaon, ho found the 
people in a state of alarm lest the Chinese 
emperor should hear of his arrival, as ho had 
threatened to depose tlie Rajah of Nepaul if 
any European strangers w’cro permitted to 
enter his tcrrilovies. 

In some tracts ceded to the Britisli by tlio 
Ne]3anlose, the products of tho mountains are 
very abundant. Magnificent cedar, liorse- 
chestnut, yew% sycamore, W'alnut, and otlior 
trees, crown even lofty heights. Some of tlicso 
far surpass tlic finest treses wdiicb on a foi'm<?r 
page w^erc mentioned as offsprings of the pro- 
lific soil and stimulating climate of Ceylon. 
Cedars, one lumdrod and eighty feet high, and 
twTnty-sevcii feet in circumference, measured 
at the height of a few feet from the ground, 
arc common. The licnip is such as cannot be 
matched in ilio w'orld. 

The country of Nfpaul, on the north-east 
frontier of India proper, is worthy of being 
distinguished from all tlic independont states, 
or those partially dcpeiuleiit on the company. 
During tlic sepoy revolt of 1857-58, the 
ruler of Ncpaul gave most efiicient aid to 
the British, and, but for the unaccoun table 
refusal of bis offers of auxiliary forces on the 
part of tho government of India, it is pro- 
bable that both Delhi and Oude would have 
been subjugated much sooner, and wdtii mncli 
less cost of human life and destruction of 
property. 

Ncpanl was once a powerful empire, its 
rajah ruling over the vast range of territory 
bordering llindoosta.i on tlie north and north- 
east. It has, by its conflicts witli the British, 
been greatly reduced in dimensions and re- 
strained in powder, yet it is still a noble 
state. It is separated from Thibet on the 
north by the Himalaya Mountains ; and 
bounded on the south by the provinces of 
British India, known as Delhi, Oude, Bahar, 
and Bengal. The river Mitchec, on the east, 
flow”B between the British and Nepaulese 
territories; on tho west the branch of the 
Goggra called Cali, separates the British por- 
tion of Gurwal — the Kumaon district—rfrom 
NepauL In its greatest extent the country 
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ranges between the twenty-seventh and 
thirty -first degrees of north latitude. In 
length it is under five hundred miles, and in 
breadth not much above one liundred. The 
country exhibits the form of a parallelogram, 
three sides of which arc bounded by the 
British dominions, and Sikkim, under British 
protection, and the fourth is contiguous to 
the Himalayas and the Chinese cm 2 )ire. The 
mountains are covered with fine timber, pines 
of a quality similar to those of British Kumaon 
are to be met with in lofty forests ; the mi- 
from which the catechu is nitadc, is also 
abundant. The birds of these wooded heights 
are extremely numerous, parrots and i>aro- 
(jnets especially. These are purchased by 
bird-fanciers, who retail them in tlie low'd* 
provinces, from which they are disiiersed to 
other lands. The country from its southern 
boundaries slopes up to a range of low hills; 
thence, after a very slight dciu’ession, the 
mountains rise in their lofty grandeur. The 
a])pearance of these vast elevated lands, 
coverred in some cases with eternal 8now% is 
sublime. Between the clustering, broken, 
and unequally abrupt acclivities, are culti- 
vated valleys, but seldom to any great ex- 
tent ; these valleys are situated at elevations 
above the plains of Bengal varying from 
three thousand to six thousainl feet. From 
this circumstance Neiiaul jDroduces almost all 
the fruits of the tropics, and also those of the 
temperate zone. Sonic of the valleys teem 
luxuriantly with the [^ine -apple and the 
sugar-cane; others bear the cereal crojis of 
England. The rattan and tbc bamboo are to 
be seen on the declivities wliich skirt one 
warm valley, while the oak or j)iiie en- 
counter the sterner climate of another. 
Peaches are ahuudant, but are spoiled by 
the periodical rains ; and the orange growls to 
great perfection. Ginger and cardamom are 
juoduced in largo quantities. 

Flocks of sheep pasture on all the hills : 
little attention is given to them ; in obedience 
to their own instincts they seek the w*armer 
valleys in winter, and in summer clamber tlie 
steei) hills, and browse upon the young grass 
that covers them. Horses arc brought from 
Thibet, also the shawl-goat, choury or bos- 
grunniens. From tho lowlands buffaloes 
are brought, fattened in tho mouii tains, 
and slaughtered for food ; hogs also are 
brought from the low regions, although the 
country seems well suited for breeding both 
species of animals. The pig seems to thrive 
in all climates, but the Nepaulese, althougli 
they import it, and therefore must set a value 
upon it, seldom rear it. 

Two sjffendid species of birds frequent these 
cold regions — the mcmal {^Melcagris safgra), 


and the damphiya {Phasianm impeganufi). 
There is also a bird to bo met with in the 
loftier ranges, called the fire-eater, or chakoor 
{Perdix rvfa), w’hich pecks at sparks of 
fire. 

The mineral resources arc considerable, 
consisting of lead, coi>per, zinc, and iron ; 
gold to a small extent is found in the channels 
of the rivers. The copjier and iron lie near 
the surface. Corundum and sulphur are 
also found in the mountains. 

"‘The valley of Nepaid’* is well adapted 
for cultivation, and is the largest alluvial space 
within the Nepaul dominions. The hills 
which begirt it are clothed with common 
spruce, Weymouth pine, hornbeam, oak, and 
chestnut; the lower vegetation is luxuriant, 
hardy shrubs, rcsemhling those of Europe, 
cover a large area. The flora of these hills, 
and the valley they surround, coihprises the 
flowers of Hindoostan and of Euroi)c — the 
former springing up in the rich vale, the 
latter on tlie mountain slopes. 

The scenery is rendered strikingly pictu- 
resque by the mountain courses of the rivers. 
These, generally rising in Thibet, wind their 
way tlirongh passes, which they tlins render 
imjiraeti cable, and, as they dash from rock to 
rock, from one vast precipice to another, 
afford scones of solemn grandeur. 

The valleys are inhabited by many tribes 
of distinct appearance, language, and habits. 
Those wdiich arc Biipjiosed to be aboriginal 
have a strongly marked Tartar ifliysiognomy, 
or a resemblance to the Chinese. There are 
Hindoos in these regions, and have been from 
a remote antifiuity, but they are regarded by 
the other races as intruders. The Hindoos 
of the mountain are called Parbuttios. Tlie 
Uajiioots are tolerably numerous, and arc 
decided Brabminical devotees. 

The Goorkhas are the ascendant race; 
they are men of very low stature, seldom 
exceeding five feet. They are brave, no 
danger or difficulty deterring them ; and witli 
their short sword, or hatchet, which it more 
resembles, they will close upon the most 
gigantic enemies, and generally vanquish 
them with great slaughter. In their con- 
flicts with the British they were less success- 
ful, but the 50tli regiment suffered severely 
from the hatchet, or heavy knife, cutting 
through the musket; and the dexterity of the 
Goorkhas in close quarters, united to their 
dauntless bravery, enabled them to inflict a 
heavy 2 )cnalty. upon that gallant and w’cll 
discijdined corps. Brigaded with the same 
regiment afterwards in the Sikh campaigns, 
these men of the mountain fought side by 
side with onr soldiers, dealing defeat and 
death upon the common enemy. In the 
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rebellion of 1S57-S tlicso snnie warriors again 
appeared upon the theatre of battle as our allies, 
and drove the tall mutineers of the Bengal 
army before tlicni, as their mountain torrents 
sweep the loose soil from the rock. 

Perhaps there is not a country in the 
world whore religious dispute prevails more 
than in Nepanl. The Ooorkhas generally 
administer the old Mohammedan argument of 
the sword, as the best way to cut short a con- 
troversy, although these warriors arc not 
followers of the prophet, but generally of 
Hralima. There arc the purest Brahmins 
in India to be found among the Nepaulesc 
j»oople, while others, in many cases, sot 
Brahminical laws at defiance, and cat beef; 
Buddhists, avIio conform to tuc type of their 
religionists in Birmah, others to that preva- 
lent in Thibet, and some who differ from 
both. There are followers and persecutors of 
the Thibet Lamas; Mohammedans who con- 
sider the eating of pork a crime, at least as 
great as idolatry; Hindoos who regard eating 
beef as impure as Christianity; and herds of 
mountaineers wlio will risk life to steal either 
swine or kino for the gratification of their 
appetite for animal food. Some ofler constant 
sacrifices of animals, others consider it sacri- 
legious to kill one ; and a large sept or sect 
(it is difficult to say which it is) has a taste 
for carrion and diseased cattle. 

The morals of the people are very divcr.se — 
ceremouial purity being held l)y many as the 
sitmjninii pliilosophy being the chief 

consideration with others. A large section of 
the population live in desperate licentiousness, 
and arc utterly enervated at an early age. 
Some of the humbler classes are polygamists, 
and polyandrism is not unknown. Generally I 
male and female licentiousness prevail, and 
murders the most vindictive, the result of a 
revenge long kindled, are perpetrated even in 
the capital, by men of rank, on the ground of 
jealousy. The knife is carried for the chief 
pi\rpose of avenging woundc*d honour in this 
matter. Among all these conflicting passions, 
degrading superstitions, deeply cherished 
]>rojudicos, and absurd religions, CJlivistiauity 
has no field. Efforts indeed have been made 
to penetrate the chaos of crimes and creeds 
which make up the social and religions life 
of these benighted races, but as yet the efforts 
have not been commensurate with the ohjcct. 

The portions of the country or countries 
over which the Goorkha sceptre now sways, 
which attract most interest, are the two cele- 
brated valleys of Nepaul proper, commonly 
called Great and Little Ncpaul. The larger 
valley, according to General Fitzpatrick, was 
once a lake, and in its centre were two it<Iands, 
now hills in the centre of the vale. One of 
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these, of elegant form, is sacred to the Bud- 
dhists; the other to the Brahmins, who believe 
that Siva and liia wife resided there, tovwhom 
they have built temples. The river Gundnek, 
which flows nearly around it, is esteemed by 
them to be so sacred, that they, and all the fol- 
lowers of their doctrines, desire to be buried 
with their feet laved by its current, and after- 
wards their bodies burnt on its banks. By this 
means they hope in the metempsychosis to 
escape occupying a body inferior to that 
of man. 

Nepaul proper sends down to the lowei 
country elephants, ivory, rice, timber, bides, 
ginger, teira japonica, turmeric, wax, honey, 
pure resin of the pine, walnuts, oranges, long 
pepper, ghee, bark of the root of bastard cin- 
namon, also the dried leaves, large cardamoms, 
dammer, lamp oil, and cotton of the siinnl- 
trec. The productions of Bengal and the 
north-west provinces, and English mnnnfac- 
turcs, arc taken in exchange— the balance, 
being very much in favour of Xcpanl, 
is taken in silver: this is one channel r»f tlio 
drain for silver from Europe to tlie East. 

The towns of Ncpaul proper are inconsi- 
derable, and destitute of eoinmcrcial or archi- 
tectural }>retensions. 

West of the territory csi)ccially designated 
Ncpaul is the country of the Twenty -four 
Rajahs. The first in the enumeration is Gooii- 
KiiA, which is the original country of the 
Goorkha race, and of the reigning family. 
The town is situated on the top of a high hill, 
and it is said contains two thousand liouses, 
and the temple of Gorakhanath, the tutelary 
deity of the district, and of the reigning 
family of Ncpaul. The Goorkhas themselves 
wore Magars, but derived the iirjuc they bear 
from the territory wlucb they made their 
borne, and which derived its designation from 
the name of the local god. The reigning 
family is northy of the courage and spirit of 
their race. The rajah is a man of integrity, 
intelligence, gentle manner’s, uird resolute will. 
He visited Englarrd, studied the laws, institu- 
tions, and manners of our country, is fond of 
everything British urd does all ho can to 
introduce civilization into his rude but pic- 
turesque dominions. His j>nlace is furnished 
with English furniture and works of art ; 
his dress is in the main European ; and 
his mauircrs and conversation those of a 
thorough gentleman. He is the faithful ally 
of the Honourable East India Company; and 
before bis proffer of troops was accepted in 
1857, he sheltered all the fugitives who could 
reach his territory, and treated them with the 
most delicate consideration. “ Equally free 
from assumed dignity, and flattery, liis beha- 
viour, especially to the English ladies re- 
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ceived at his court, was that of an accom 
plished man and perfect English gentleman.” ’ 

To the west of the river i?apty there is an 
extensive region called the Twenty -two Ra- 
jahs. There is nothing in their (’Hmato, con- 
formation, productions, or people, requiring 
separate notice. 

8ikk[m is a protected territory situated 
hetween Nepaul and Bhutan. It has been an 
independent state from time immemorial, but 
its limits have undergone many mutations. Ac- 
cording to native authorities, its most ancient 
boundaries northward were a range of high- 
lands, which separated it from the Ohineso 
dominions in Thibet, These lulls were called 
Kliau a Karpola^ or ** the mountains white 
with snow.” To the west, the Could formed 
the limit until it reached the plain, where the 
country now *^one of the Twenty-two Rajahs,” 
the Morung (or Vijayapore Rajah) was in- 
fluded in ancient Sikkim. Its eastern boim- 
tlary is Bhotan. Its present limits are com- 
pact and well tlelined, clearly distinguishing 
it Ironi the (loniiiiioiia of Nepaul and Bhotan, 
and effectually .separating those states from one 
another. This settlement was cftected by the 
British govermnent after the great Nopaulesc 
war, and the policy was judicious, for the war- 
like Goorkhas having gained ascendancy, would 
soon liavo pushed their conquests through 
Bhotan and Assain, possibly through Birniah, 
U 1 -, forming a junction with that power, over- 
awed the British frontier. By the settlement of 
Sikkim undci* the rajah, he being under Bri- 
tish ^protection, the Goorkhas are shut up 
within bounds, so far as any progress east- 
ward is concerned. The East India Com- 
])any would have probably retained the tevri- 
t(jry, but the people live in a country of diffi- 
cult access from the adjoining British province, 
and it would require a long time to tame 
them down to the observance of law and 
Older, such as is necessary in a British pro- 
vince. The rajah, towards whom they turn 
with national loyalty, is more likely to pre- 
serve order under the stipulations of the pro- 
tective treaty, . 

The country resembles that of Nepaul, to 
Avhicb It is contiguous; the climate is also 
sirniiar, although perhaps hotter, ami less 
ncalthy. It contains much lino scenery, and 
many most salubrious situations. About half 
tiie pojiulation profess the religion of the Thi- 
betian Lamas, a species of Buddhism, the deity 
in the successive Lamas. The 
^ supreme spiritual power in 
liiibet, and over the Buddhists of neighbour- 
3«g countries who submit to their rule • the 
temporal authority in the Thibctian territory 
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is wielded by tin? Chinese emperor. 'J^ic 
rmjiety of the Hikkimites who aekiiowlcdgc 
the grand Lamas arc enervated by their 
debasing superstitious; the others ‘consist 
of numerous tribes— brave, hardy, rude, abo- 
riginal races. These men eat kinc or jiork, 
or anything else which is detested either by 
Buddhists or Brahmins, and tliey will drink 
alcohol eagerly: it is alleged, too, that some of 
them drink with passionate gusto the blood of 
animals slain for their sacrifices. 8ikkJm was 
long a battle-field for ascendancy by its on ii 
people, and tlioso of surrounding countries, 
the chief aggressors being tlie restless little 
Goorkhas, whose perseverance against all 
odds and obstacles was tisiially revvarded by 
victory. The rajah lias been constant to his 
fealty, and the British government to its pro- 
tection, and both have been bemffited. The 
Chinese regard the increasing influence of the 
East India Company along the frontier of 
Thibet with great uneasiness, and they have 
used every furtive means to which tliey could 
resort to detach the Goorkha and Bikkim 
rajahs from their nlliaiice, but in . vain. 
Menaces also have been tried for this purpose, 
but without accomplishing it, although not 
inspiring with the most abje^ terror 
his Bikkim majesty, and causing serious mis- 
giving as to the result among the Goorkha.s, 
notwithstanding all their bravery: such is the 
prestige of the ** hrotJier of the sum” and 
monarch of the celestial empire,” along the 
frontier states, which are also the boWary 
states of our Indian empire. 

Bhotan is an extensive region lying east- 
ward of Sikkim, and separated froni it by the 
(uistern branch of the Teesta River. Its eastern 
limit is the apex of an angle, wher^ tbo^ritish 
province of Assam and the Chinese region of 
ihibet meet with it. The la8t-naii|ed country 
ranges along its northern line, upon the crests 
of the Himalayas, and to the south it has 
Berar aud Assam. The Hindoos apply the 
term Bhote to both sides of the Hiinalavas 
extending from Cashmere to China, a vast area 
of country, but the name Bhotan is apjdicd 
by Europeans only to tlie country above de- 
nned. The Bhotan B constitute a tribe which 
is very extended over the whole Himalaya 
range, and the territory now noticed may be 
considered as their chiLf locality. The lower 
portions, adjoining the Bengal frontier, are 
choked with vegetation, marshy land, and 
constantly -decomjiosing matter, rendering the 
whole plain pestiferous. The northern por- 
tions arc mountainous, in some places wild 
and rocky, but in most (lie mountains are 
green to their peaks, and towers and hamlets 
exist on the slopes in the midst of blooming 
gardens and orchards. Forests of excellent 
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timl)Ci* shelter elei»harits atul otlier fine ani- 
mals, as well as L»ircls of various plumage. 
Inkc Nepaul, tlic land has many climates — 
one might almost say every climate, from the 
sternest Nvinter to the fervour of the tropics. 
Apj»lcs, pears, peaches, nj)ri(‘()ta, stra wherries, 
raspberries, and blackberries, are indigenous. 
Tiie vegetables of England are excellent: 
the turnip, it is said, being the finest in the 
Avorld. Tea is ns common in Bhotan na in 
China, but it is boiled with flonr, salt, and 
other ingredienta. The horses are particu- 
larl}^ fine and spirited. Monkeys being sacred, 
as among the Hindoos, they are nmnolested 
by the poo])lo, ami scream and chatter in 
every direction ; they arc mnoh finer, and in 
greater variety, than in any other part of 
India, continental or insular. 

From tiie hills of Jfiiotan caravans descend 
to ilungpore, conveying tea ami cows’ tails 
from Thibet, Chinese silks, tea, pa])er, and 
limes, and tlicir own ]n-uilucts — such as bees- 
wa.\', walnuts, oranges, ivory, musk, gold- 
dust, and silver (in ingots). Dob Rajah, as 
the monarch is called, is bimsolf the merchant, 
and imports to his dominions indigo from the 
plains, cloves, nuttnogs, inconso, sandnl-^YOod, 
red .sandal-wood, hides, cloth, coral, and Eng- 
lish manufactures of various kinds. The total 
value of this commerce is not great. 

The people are of two very different races, 
the majority being feobl(5 and emasculated, 
their whole minds engrossed in superstition; 
the other a bold athletic race, with Chinese 
features, but better limbed than that race. 
They arc all muoli subject to glandular swell- 
ings ill the neck, and nearly destitute of hair 
about the face, having scarcely any eyelash 
or eyebrow, no beard, and seldom any whis- 
kers, lake the Sikkim people, they were long 
accustomed to fight with the bow and poisoned 
arrow, nor are these weapons even yet aban- 
doned, although ill Nepaul good European 
arms arc alone employed for military pur- 
poses. The women arc. obliged to work in 
the fields, and are treated harshly. In reli- 
gion the Bliotaiis are Buddhists, and reject 
caste totally. 

The policy of the court is encroaching and 
artful, and the British territory has been much 
intruded upon. It has always been difficult 
to induce the native sovereigns to remain 
faithful to treaties in this respect, even when 
their fidelity as allies in war has been unques- 
tionable. They prefer an undefined or irre- 
gularly-marked boundary, the passion for 
disputes about land being prevalent all over 
India, and apparently inseparable from tlic 
existence of native landholders and sove- 
reigns. The Deb Rajah is the temporal 
sovereign of the country, which he but par- 
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tially rules; there is also a spiritual rajah, 
and often civil war alone decides their respec- 
tive privileges, and relative authority. Of 
the Cliincse emperor both the temporal and 
spiritual rajah stand in great awe. 

The towns in this vast region arc unim- 
portant, and the capital is not much superior 
to the others. 

There arc numerous small states adjacent 
to Assam, which are more or less subject to, 
or under the protection of, the British, which 
only merit a passing notice. The possessions 
of tlie Bcgnm Rajah, situated on both sides of 
tlio Bralimapootra, care among these. 'I’ho 
boundaries are ill defined, the ])cc»ple wild, 
and tlie land wretchedly cultivated. Some 
of these estates arc beautiful, and the land 
naturally fertile, especially in the lower dis- 
tricts, which are subject to inundations. 
Excellent lice is produced in large quan- 
tities. It is also prolific in mustard-seed, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco. The British have 
assumed a nominal sovereignty over the 
greater ])art of this territory. 

Tlie Dophlas, the tbirrows, and other indc- 
])cndent or quasi-indej>endent tribes, inbnbit 
neighbouring district.^; they seem to be abori- 
ginal races, ami arc liorco and jav’dalory in 
clmracter. 

Ill the border territories of India, from 
the northern limits of Beloochistan to the 
point wlicre Assam touches the confines of 
Bhotan, Birraah, and Thibet, the climate is 
superior to the lower provinces ; but the oppo- 
sition to the administration of government and 
the collecting of revenue is very great, arising 
from the wild, bold character of the people of 
these border realms, the insatiable desire of 
territory which animates llieir chiefs, and the 
perpetual encroachments upon the territory of 
the company made by petty zemindars, indi- 
vidual intruders, or superior chiefs. 'i'lie 
general impression in England is, that tlie 
company maintains a system of encroachment 
upon contiguous territoiy, whereas they per- 
petually stand on the defensive against the 
oriental sjarit of aggrandisement, which is 
often adventured even where defeat and 
penalty arc almost sure to follow. 

Hie relations of the Indian government to 
the native states have, of late years, improved. 
Generally it was difficult to secure the execu- 
tion of any treaties; so little were the rulers 
of these states bound by ideas of international 
law. Treaties were usually regarded simply 
as media of escaping preceding difficulties 
and perils, and no longer to be kept than 
convenience dictated. Of late tlie imperative 
obligation of treaties has been more generally, 
and at the same time more freely, recognised 
by the rulers of the various countries within 
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the peninsula, and on its borders, which pos- 
sess an independent status. The agents of 
the Honourable East India Gompan}' at the 
courts of tliese sovereigns liavc been, for the 
most part, competent men, selected for their 
ability and trustworthiness, and they have 
used their moral influence and intellectual 
resources to improve tljc administration of 
these states. JMost of these jictty kingdoms, 
when forming alliance with the government 
of Calcutta, were in a condition of anarchy, or 
cnishod by the tyranny of their lulnccs, or 
courtiers administering government in their 
name. “Those among the ^laliratla states 
which had any considerable military strength 
made annual expeditions, called onoolitc?c- 
ffheerjj cirenits, for the purpose of conquering 
or devastating the possessions of their weaker 
neighbours; and liordes of undisciplined ad- 
venturers, known by the name of Pindarrios, 
ranged with fire an<l sword from one end to 
the other (jf the ]>art of India which was 
under native rule, occasionally invading ajid 
ravaging even the British ])osscssioiis. All 
this is at an end. The native states arc as 
safe from one another, and from invatlers and 
plunderers from without, as the British domi- 
nions. The princes and chiefs are bound by 
treaties to refer to our arbitration all their 
differoiicos ; and experience lias given them 
the fullest reliance on our imjiartiality and 
justice. Boundary disputes between villages 
of different states, and complaints from the 
snbjecis of one against another, arc adjudi- 
catod either by a British otlicer, or by courts 
of vakeels, composed of representatives of the 
neighbouring chiefs, presided over by a Bri- 
tisli functionary.” * 

hi Gujerat (or Guzerat), where a consider- 
able number of petty chiefs hold the reins of 
power, too weak to control their people, and 
too ignorant and uncivilised to enter into 
suitable arrangements with one another, cri- 
minal courts have been instituted, consisting 
of a British diplomatic otticer, and assessors 
selected from the representatives of the dif- 
ferent chiefs. By these means turbiileiico 
has been repressed, and petty raids for rob- 
bery and revenge liave been promptly pun- 
ished. One peculiarity of these tribunals 
lias been, that they liave nearly suppressed 
all the criuics whicli arose out of a generally 
disturbed state of society; and in dealing 
with offences which originated in real or 
supposed grievances, tlicy make due allow- 
ance for provocation, and redress the wrongs 
even of those whom they are bound to punish 
for seeking justice by unlawful means. 

Ihe barbarous practices which have been 
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to a great degree, or altogether, suppressed 
in our own territories, such as infanticide, 
Thuggee, Suttee, Dacoitee, &c., have, through 
tlic influence of the British residents at the 
A^arioiis courts, been either mitigated, re- 
strained, or altogether abolished. 

No Eurojiean could conceive the barbarous 
state of financial management in all the native 
states. The juiiices grew rich by the impo- 
verislimcnt of the people; their iiersons, 
palaces, idols, temples, thrones, sceptres, arms, 
and other instruments of war or state, glit- 
tered with precious stones and the precious 
metals; while the people were ground down 
to the dust beneath extortion and o])prcssion. 
Tlic fiscal systems of these states have been 
modified or rcgeneraterl by the influence and 
talent of the British residents. At the same 
time, the personal extravagance of the princes 
has hoconie, through the sam(:f^ influences, 
comjmratively unfashionable. Formerly, the 
elephant of a Hindoo rajah was richly capa- 
risoned, the trappings being decorated with 
gold and jewels : this is not now common, 
and is rather to be met with among the 
chiefs of the smaller and less potent states, 
where love of barbaric display has not been 
subdued by the chastening effects of civi- 
lization. 

One of the most fertile sources of revolution 
and sanguinary anarchy in the native states, 
as well as of difference between them and the 
company, was the condition in which succes- 
sion to the throne was frequently loft by the 
decease of the monarch. It can hardly fail 
to have struck jicrsons, even only superficially 
acquainteil with Indian affairs, how frequently 
the rightful sovereign has been left in a 
minority, and how seldom that bus been the 
case without intrigue having been set ou foot 
to displace the minor by some bold and 
unprincipled chief or kinsman. This source 
of disorder has been lessened by the care and 
precaution of the company. The British 
residents have generally superintended the 
education of the minor, and trained him in 
habits of good government ; while their influ- 
ence has been exercised upon the states to 
appoint capable ministers, to reform abuses, 
and restore the country in an improved con- 
dition to the young chiefs, who, having been 
in the meantime for the most part educated 
in European knowledge, and initiated into 
public business under the eye of a Britisli 
officer, are often grateful for the care taken 
of their interest, and continue, after the 
accosaiou to power, the improved systems 
commenced during their minority. The pre- 
sent Scindiah and Holkar, and the Rao of 
Cutch, as well as many others, may be cited 
as instances. One native ruler, the late 
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Nawab of Ranipore, had actually boon a 
deputy-colloc'tor in tlic .service of the British 
jjoveriiineut. Another, the Rao of Ulwur, on 
Ills accession, invited some of our native 
fuuctiouario.s to conduct liis administration, 
and reform it after the English model. The 
Rajpoot states, formerly almost in a condition 
of chronic anarchy, have been rendered peace- 
fnl and prosperous, by judioioua mediation 
between the princes and their feudatories, 
and jndicion.s guidance of both, through 
advice and inlliience.* 

\Vritcr.s who treat of the independent ter- 
ritories of India usually overlook the tribes 
wliich own no master, and live in savage 
wildness in the fa.stiie.sses of the ghauts or the 
Himalayas. Sometimes these are called Bri- 
tish subjects, at other timc.s they are regarded 
as the Buhjccts of some of the rajahs within 
the alleged boundaries of who.se territories 
the jungles, marslics, or rocky elevations where 
they make their retreat are nominally repre- 
sented to be. 

‘^T’horo arc iiumerou.s hill trihc.s in various 
])art.s of India, known under tlie names of 
Bhcels, Coolies, Cloands, Mhairs, Mcenas, 
Mhangs, Ranioosees, and others, wlio are 
boheved to have been the aboriginal popula- 
tion of tlic country, driven from the jdains 
by the invasion of the Hindoos, 'rhese ]>cople 
had been treated like wild boasts by the native 
governments, and, by a natural consequence, 
had become tlic scourge of the country. 
Whenever the government was weak, they 
de.stroyed all security in llm neighbouring 
plains by their depredations, and had uni- 
versidly acquired the character of irreclaim- 
ahle robbers. 

The first person who is known to liave tried 
the effect of justice and conciliation on any of 
these tribe.s was Mr, Cleveland, an officer high 
in the civil service of the company in the latter 
part of the lust century, idie scene of his 
benevolent exortioas was the Bhaugulpore 
Hills, in the north-east of Bengal ; and the 
feelings which lie left behind among tlie rude 
people of the district were such, that they 
long continued to pay religious honours to 
his tomb. The example thus set lia.5 been 
largely followed in the present generation. 
One of the first signal instances of success was 
in the case of the Mhairs, who inhabit a hill 
district near Ajinecr. Colonel Hall, now on 
the company’s retired list, originated the 
movement, and it was w’orthily carried on by 
Colonel Dixon, recently deceased. In Western 
India the honour of the initiative belong.s 
to ]\Ir. J. P. Willoughby, then a very young 
ofiicer, who by similar means o.stahlislied 
]>ciicc and order among the BheeLs of Raj- 
* .Slalcjiuut of tbe East Iiulia (;oin|).any. 
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peepla, a wild district of Gujerat. The next 
instance was that of the Bhccls of the Adjuntee 
range, in Southern Candeish, through the 
agency chiefly of Colonel Ovans, and of tlie 
j)reseut Sir James Outram ; and the mea8nrc.s 
which proved .successful with these Bhcels 
were succc.ssively exteiKlcd to many similar 
tribes in different parts of Central India. 
Another cxam 2 )le is that of the Khoonds, iu 
Orissa, among whom a policy of the same 
general character was carried into practice 
by Major iMaepherson. '^Fliis tribe has been 
induced to abolish human sacrifices. 

The mode in which these ohject.s were 
aecointdished wa.s in all cases fuiidameu tally 
the same. Tliey were effected by tlic admii*- 
ahle power of individual character. Into 
fastnesses, througli wliich bodies even of dis- 
ciplined troops had vainly endeavoured to 
force their way, the.se oflicers penetrated, in 
some cases almost unattended. They trusted 
themselves to the 2 )C 0 ple. By their courage 
and frankness they gained their confidence. 
They made them und(?rstand that they were 
not considered as wiki animals to he hunteil 
down; that nothing hut their good was in- 
tended; and the object which had for year.s 
been vainly .sought by force was accompli.sheil 
by cxplanatioji and ])er.sua8ion. The robber 
tribes were induced to settle as peaceful cul- 
tivators. Lands were a.s8igjiod to tliem, tools 
supjilied, and money advanced, for cultivation. 
In Alhairwarra the govern inont also con- 
structed important works of irrigation, ^rhe 
more daring spirits were formed into irregular 
corps, uiuler British officers, and employed to 
incserve the peace of the districts of which 
they had once been the principal disturbers. 
Ju no single instance has this i)olicy failed. 
The agricultural colonies composed of these 
pcojde have all prospered, and the districts 
which they formerly devastated have become, 
and remained, among the most free from crime 
to he found in India. In the late disturbances 
not one of the corps composed of these people 
is known to have mutinied. The Mhairwarra 
battalion has not only remained faithful, hut 
is, in the present crisis, a valuable part of our 
hjciil military strength, and there has been no 
disturbance whatever in that district. Among 
the Bheels of Candeish there has been iv 
rising, which, by showing that the predatory 
s^iirit is not yet thoi’oughly extinct, enhances 
the merit of the system of measures by which, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, it lias been 
ke{>t dormant. But the corps formed from 
among these very people by Sir James Out- 
ram has done usehil service to government in 
the present emergency. 

‘*The la.Ht great example of the succcs.s of 
this policy was given by Colonel John Jacob 
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in Sciiule, ami only differs from the others 
heeause the tribes with whom ho had to do 
were not oppressed aborigines, but the proud 
and warlike mountaineers of the Affghan and 
Beloochee frontier. The success has been 
among tlic most striking yet experienced. 
For some time after the conquest of Scinde 
the frontier forays of these tribes ke]>t the 
country in a perpetual state of disturbance. 
The attempts to retaliate on tlicm in their 
hills had been failures, sometimes almost dis- 
asters, but had laid the foundation of that 
knowledge of our power which enabled sub- 
sequent conciliatory measures to have their 
full effect. Colonel Jacob applied to these 
peojde the principles of ]Mhairwarra and Can- 
deish. lie settle<l on land those who were 
willing to cultivate, and organised from 
among the remainder a local military police. 
The effect is, that in the frontier districts, 
wliat was lately a desert, is now in great part 
a thriving agricultural country, yielding a 
rapidly increasing revenue. For some years 
there lias been scarcely a crime of magnitude 
on the entire Scinde frontier; and the corps 
which was raised partly from the former de- 
vastators of the country is the celebrated 
flacol/s Ilorso.^’ * 

Those who are desirous to give the govern- 
ment credit for the wise and bold conduct of 
its oflicers, may be surprised by learning 
that (Iciieral Jacob professes to have hewed 
out a path for himself, without any instruction 
from the Indian authorities, when he adopted 
the eminently successful course commended 
ill the company’s memorial. ^Vhatever may 
be thought of sucli pretensions, there can be 
no doubt that the general was enabled to 
effect his pui'iioses chiefly by tlie impartial 
and daring spirit of justice with which lie set 
at defiance all fanatical demonstrations and 
claims for sectarian license. There is an 
illustration of this in the following regimental 
orders issued by him, when Major Jacob, at 
Jacobabad, on the 5th of October, 1854 : — 

The camp at Jacobabad has been for the last week the 
scene of wild disorder, such as is in the highest degree j 
disgraceful to good soldiers. A shameful uproar lias been 
going on day and night, under pretence of religions cere- 
monies. 'I’he commanding oflicer has nothing to do with 
religious ccremoufes. All men may worship God os they 
please, and believe as they ehoosc in matters of religion, 
but no men have a right to annoy their neighbours or to 
neglect their duty ou pretence of serving God. 

The officers and men of the Scinde Irregular Horse 
have the name of, and are supposed to be, excellent 
soldiers, and not mad fakcers. They arc placed at the 
most advanced and most honourable post in all the Bom- 
bay presidency ; the commanding officer believes that they 
are in every way worthy of this" honour, and he would be 
sorry if under his command they ever became unworthy 
of their high position. 

* Memorial of the Honourable East India (\mipaiiy. 


The commanding officer feels it to be the greatest 
hoiioiii' iu coinmaud siuli soldiers, but that it would be a 
disgrace to be at the bead of a body of mad and disorderly 
fakcers and dniiiimcrs. He therefore now informs the 
Scinde irivgiilar Horse tliat in future no noisy proces- 
sions nor any disorderly displays whatever, under pre- 
tence of religion or of anything dse, shall ever be allowed 
ill, or in the neighbourhood of, and camps of the Scinde 
Irregular Horse. 

This order is to be read on the first of every month 
until further orders, and is to he hung up in the bazaar 
in the town of Jacobabad and at the Cutcherry. 

By order, 

W. L. Bnir.os, 

Licuirnanty AOjutauly %id reghuVid H. /. //. 

Tlio editor of an Indian journal, reinarkiiijg 
upon this docnniont, ohserves : — ‘‘ When this 
oriler was i.ssued there were, wo are told, 
some ton thousand bigoted jMiissnlmon in the 
camp and town of Jacobabad, and the 
number, it is believed, has Kince incre'a'sed. 
Nevertheless, the prohibition has been most 
strictly enforced, and, with onr faith in the 
reason of men in tlio mass when icason- 
ably appealed to, wo are not surprised 
to learn tliat its enforcement lias been sub- 
mitted to witliout a murmur. Fiiblic opinii.ui 
was with IMajor Jacob in this instance, as it 
will always lie witJi those wlio lay down 
sound in’iiiciplos, and act upon them con- 
sistently and impartially.” * 

What Major Jacob effected by the force of 
his character, his jiractical common sense in 
worldly matters, and Ids military judgment 
and genius, lie liimsolf is eager to attrilmte to 
his correct views in reference to the applic- 
ability of Christianity to tlie reformation of 
wild tribes ; and the general has written a 
very silly hook to show tins, eiititleil the 
Profjress of Jkiiif/ in the Pnitcr&c. ^I’lie 
book and the title do not harmonise ; the 
writer seems to think that lie lias new and 
original ideas of great value on ethics and 
the moral nature of man. 8ome of these 
views arc simply nonsense, others exjJodod 
fallacies, as the merest tyro in moral phi- 
losophy and , theology must know ; and 
the only good notions which the general 
propounds as the result of Ids own great 
thinking power, or of that of other men wJh^ 
have been neglected, hut the value of whose 
opinions he had the sagacity to <liscovei% arc 
principles whicli they or he somehow derived 
trom revelation. I arrive at the conclusion,” 
says the sapient general, “ that the Chris- 
tianity of the modern churches is only slightly^ 
altered from paganism !’* How paganism con- 
tained Christianity the' general does not say; 
nor docs he show in what iiarticulars ** the 
modern churches” altered so slightly the old 
Christianity of paganism; nor does he tell us 
how it is, or wherein the modern cliurchcs are 
Bombay Gazette. 
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BO especially liable to the imputation ; the only 
thing plain is that Jacob of the Scinde Horse, 
whatever his courage, ])ractieal aptitudes, 
or military capacity, is very ignorant of Chris- 
tianity, is not at all conversant with logic, or 
with ethical and theological tpiestions on which 
ho is so dogmatical, and tliat he possesses a 
ready capacity for writing nonsense, uhicli he 
})ersuade3 himself is philosophy. When Ids 
productions arc sufficiently clear to ho under- 
.'^tood, it is obvious that with a pen in Ids 
hand he is ns absurd, incompetent, and im- 
]iracticable, as with his sword he is efficient, 
and ill Ids own natural cliaracter frank, just, 
and honest. It is difficult to say what par- 
ticular duties ill conneotiou with religion and 
religious cducatiou the govcriinient of India 
may devolve upon General Jacol) in addition 
to border pacification and the drilling of the 
Scinde irregular cavalry, but it is easy for the 
Christian and Protestant public of England 
to judge of his fitness for such a trust by the 
following outburst of infidelity, wldch the 
writer evidently liolicved to bo very eloquent 
and very learned, as to the pliilosojdiy and 
failure of the Reformation : — 

Tlie Protostunts, however, know and 
know notldng of religion; in fact, 

they knew not iu reality what they assailed 
or protested against. They fought against 
outward forms and shadows only; they licld 
by the Vc/iV/* of the Look as tljon received; 
siud, being therefore without that power of 
adjustment which the Cliurch of Rome still 
retains, they are now unable to accommodate 
their doctrines to the advancing common 
sense and reason of mankind, and still less to 
improving moral jiowors. Tlic growing iii- 
telligouce of even the vulgar crowd must 
therefore, ere long, refuse to accept these 
doctrines as divine. Before a really divine 
re volatiou— before that glorious light of truth 
which the unfolding of natural law throughout 
the whole and every particle of the universe 
is gradually bringing on man’s mind — the 
mysteries of the churches appear foolish as 
mirsery tales; wliilc the intelligent being 
who is conscious of his ascent towards the 
liighest, wlto ftth the calm but unspeakable 
joy of real mo7'al groiitlij must Bj>urn with 
contempt that moral code which pretends to 
influence him by hoj^es and fears. He is 
and is eternally — he caves not for having.”* 
According to the general, tlicre is no 
really divine revelation, but the unfolding 
of natural law throughout tlie whole and 
every j»article of the universe;” and it is from 
that revelation, and what lie ludicrously calls 
moral growth,” that he gatliers his view's of 
the errors of the Christian religions. On the 
* Lellers to a By John Jacob. 


whole, the general may, when too old for the 
army, make an excellent Buddhist priest; 
and tlie sooner when that time arrives the 
comjiauy pensions him off, and sends him to 
Kandy, or makes a present of him to ‘‘tlic 
wliite elephant,” the better for Bciiidc, fur 
the character of the comjiany which now- 
employs liim as a civil agent, and for tlie 
young officers who, imperfectly read in reli- 
gion, are brought under the pernicious in- 
Hnenco of his pamphlets and liis opinions. 
The Ciiinjiauy lias, so far, formed a more cor- 
rect estimate of the causes of General Jacob’s 
success in quieting the Affghanand Boloocliec 
frontiers, than the general himself lias done. 
What he attributes to his pliilosojdiy, tlioy 
attribute to liis dutiful execution of their 
policy: he sol tied on land those who were 
willing to enltivate, and organized from 
among the roniaiiider a local military police.” 
Instead of originating something wonderful, 
for which he was indebted to liis pliilosophical 
materialism, he lias only j»erformod wliat he 
W'as bid, and, as the conqwiny declares, 
“applied to these pe(»plo the ]>rineiplcs ot 
iMIiairw'arra and Candeish.” Vet iiotwilh- 
standing this public testimony, tlie general 
l>retends that all the g«>od eflects referred 
to arose from liis urging upon the uionn- 
tain men the principle of “ moral growth.” 
Topsy, in (lie memorable novel of !Mra. I^ftow o, 
seems to Inive been of the same pliilosojihical 
school as the general — she “ grow’ed.” It is of 
imj)ortaiice thus to notice the Yiolitical and 
ethical quackery of (ileiieral Jacob, because 
in India so mneh ilepeiids upon the ])ersonal 
opinions and conduct of the administrators of 
the company’s govermnent, especially in tliose 
territories most imperfectly subjected to Bri- 
tish law. The gross iucouBistencies of the 
cominis.sioners of the Pun jaiib, where religions 
questions arose, were shown u])on a previous 
page; and it is right that the public wdio 
read this History, should have a key to any 
anomalies of this nature tliat may arise upon 
the Sciiulc frontier, iu connection with the 
common place but affectedly original infidelity 
of au officer w hoso miiitary and administrative 
talents have won for him the position wdiich 
he there occupies. 

8omc of the native slates are on the const: 
these, an w'ell as contiguous iiiaritimo coun- 
tries, were receptacles of pirates; but this 
condition of thing.s baa been brought to an 
end, partly by the negotiations of the com- 
pany’s residents and agents, and jiartly by 
thc^ active o[>oration8 of the Bombay marine. 
*• The juracica w’hich formerly made the navi- 
gation of the Arabian seas unsafe for com- 
merce, have been so effectually suppressed by 
the East India Company’s cruisers, that there 
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ia now liardly any part of the world in which strength, reigns in the Persian Gulf.’* Tho 
trading vessels are more secure against dcpre- establishment of an English settlement at 
datiori. TJic formerly piratical tribes have Aden, commanding the entrance to tlie 

been bound by engagements to abstain not lied »Sea, has also much conduced to the 

only from piracy, but from maritime war, imjiunity of merchant shipping in those gidfs 
which aflbrds opportunities and jn’otexta for and seas to the westward of India, as tho 

piracy; and, for the first time j^robahly in establishments of the straits* settlcmciits liave 

liistory, a perpetual peace, giiarautced by assisted to protect tJie commerce of the Bay 
treaties and enforced by su])crior naval of .Bengal, and the trade witli China. 


CilAPTEll X. 


MAJUTIMt: SE’L'ThKMENTS —THE EASTERN STRAITS -150RNE0 -ADEN. 


AVii A T ma}’ he called the British maritime | writer gives tlic following brief d^seriplion, 
setth/meiits in the East are iin])ortant. On | also snfficient for oiir ]>uri)o,‘'e. : — “ Lower 
j)age 27 tliosc in tlie J']astern Straits arc ! down the .strait lies the town of ^Malacca 
named Penang, Province AVollesley, Siiiga- | itself, the capital of the wliole po.niin5u]:i, 
])oro, and Malacca. Tlie jirobable area and | situated n 2 )on the coast, about one hundred 
popnlation Avero then also given. ! miles from its sonthcrnmo.st point. Jt first 

H'hc island of Penako, officially c.-dled the ! fell into the hands of the Portuguese, from 
Prince of Wales’s Island, off tho west coast of i whom it was tahen by tho Dutch, and fr«.»m 
.Malaya, was acquired by the 10a<*t India ! the latter again )>y the British. Ft was for- 
(jomjiany in ITHo; and the fiiindl province of i morly a ]daee of some strcngtli and eonso- 
Wellesley, on llio mainland, Avas obtained ' quenee, but as the formation of onr settlement 
in LSOO. 'riio island derives its name from • at Pnlo-Penang rendered it of little or no use 


tlie magnifieont hotel -nnt imlm (Pcnanf/), \ 
Goorgeton is the capital. ArroAvsiniih, in , 


ii brief paragraph, exju’o.sses all tliat is neces- ! 


snry to notice bore of this maritime possession ! 


of the conqiany: — ‘‘Tlie .strait between tlie 
]K*niuBuLi of ^lalaya and tho isle of Huniatra 
is knoAvn by tlie name of tlio fStrait of Ma- 
lacca. In it, about midway dvnvn the coast 
of tlie peninsula, and at a distance of tAA'O ! 


as a place of trade, the garrison and stores 
were mostly withdrawn, the fortifications 
nearly razed, and the Avholo place dismantled. 
Since that tlin (3 its inijiortance has gradually 
been diminishing, though it is still a useful post 
as a guard against tho piracies of the Alalays, 
and the jealous intrusions of tho Dutch.** 

The strip of country conneeted with this 
city is not more cxtoiisiA'o than a large 


miles from it, is Pulo-Peiiaiig, or l^ririec of I English county. the Christian Avorld tlie 
Wales’s Island, as it is also called. 'J’his j ]ilacc i.s pavtieulavly interesting, n.s the seat of 
island belongs to the ]h*itish, having been I the celebrated Cliineso eollogo, founded under 


given by the King of Qiicdah, as a marriage | 
])ortion Avith his daughter, to the captain of a 
British merchant .ship, in 1785; it Avas ac- 
cordingly taken jios.sesslon of during the ful- 
loAving year, in tlie name of his inaje.sty, and 
for tho use of the East India Company; Avho, 
finding it a convenient situation for the pur- 
jioses of commerce, and a place of ri.iing 
importance, have constituted it into a separate 
government, subordinate only to tlie governor- 
general of India. At the commencement of 
the present century, the King of Quedah ceded 
to tho British a tract of country, on tho oppo- 
site coa.st of the peninsula, eightoon miles in 
length and three in breadth, in consideration 
of an annual tribute, AA'hich still continue.s to 
bo paid to liim. Pulo-Pcnang is a flourishing 
little settlement, and continues to incrc.ase 
both in population and utility, though it has 
been latterly eclipsed by 8ingaj)ore.** 

Of the settlement of IMat.accja the same ! 


the auspices of tlicl.ondon Mr.ssionary Society 
in 1818, by Drs. IMovrisoii and Miliic. To 
tlie friends of Eastern onlightoiiment and 
civilization, and more esspccially tliosc whose 
bcucvt>lcnt Avishes in connection Avith such 
matters extend to ( ’hina, tho objects of the 
college must be regarded Avitli pleasure, as it 
was founded for the cultivation of Ihiropoan 
and Chinese literature. It AA'as at that place 
the AYork of translating the Scriptures into 
Chinese aa'rb undertaken by the two inde- 
fatigable men above named — a work which 
was aftoTAvards brongiit to greater perfection 
by Dr. Medhurst, and otliers, under the 
united ])atronagc of the Loudon ^Missionary 
and Bible Hocietics. 

The Island of SixoAronE Avas first the 
locality of a British .settlement in 1818, but 
the Avliole island was ceded to them by the 
sultan in 1^24. The natives call it Uffanff 
Launa, or tho Land's End. The toAvn of 
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Singapore, gives its luune to tlie island, 

derives its name from the Malay term Stn^a- 
jjoora^ the City of the Lion. The work 
on geography used at King’s College, thus 
describes it : — 

“ Singapore is situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Malay peninsula, on a small 
island of the .same name, and has given name 
to the Straits of Singapore, which arc formed 
hy a clu.stor of innumerable little islands, 
vary much in their shapes, and indcnt(?d on 
all sides hy little hays and sandy coves. Here 
the China 8 ca, which connects the Indian and 
racitic Oceans, commences, being hounded on 
the west and north by the mainland of Asia, 
ami on the east and south hy Formosa, the 
Philippine Islands, Palawan, Borneo, Banka, 
The town of {r^ingaporo is said to have 
been founded hy adventurer.^, wdio originally 
emigrated from the Island of Sumatra, but it 
posse.ssed little consequence till it fell into the 
hands of the British, to whom the sultan ceded 
it, ns well as the neighbouring islets and dis- 
tricts for four leagues round it. It derives all its 
importance from its central situation between 
India and CJiiiia ; and touciiing upon the 
southernmost point in the whole continent of 
Asia, it becomes, as it were, the last connect- 
ing link between the mainland and that ex- 
tensive archipelago of large and productive 
islands which lies off this extremity of the 
old world. It has no native productions of 
its own to export, and mu.st therefore he 
looked upon merely as a depot for the con- 
signment and sale of merchandise. But the 
increase of its })opulation, and its transit of 
goods, during the last five years, are without 
example in the annals of history, and are 
owing, no doubt, to the superior regulations 
of the British traders, and the advantages 
they hold out to the natives of the surround- 
ing countries, when com])ared Avith the well- 
knoAvn habits and policy of the Dutch, as wdl 
as to the facility Avhich it has afforded our 
own merchants for the exercise of their inge- 
nuity in escaping from the fetters of prejudice 
and monopoly. Its population amounts to 
nearly sixty thousand souls, and is composed 
of Ih’itish, Dutch, Portuguese, Americans, 
Malays, Hindoos, Arabs, Parsees, Binnese, 
iSiamese, Chinese, Javanese, and colonists 
from many of the great islanils in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

A merchant w'ho sailed thither from Batavia 
thus describes the latter portion of the ^voyage : 
— “We arrived at Minto (named, I suppose, 
after the British governor-general) at night, 
and early in the morning steamed for llhio, 
and then we have no more 8 topj)ing-places 
till we arrive at Singapore. Banka is notice- 
able only for its tin mines ; about four thoii- 
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sand tons are annually shij»ped from Minto, 
and if modern machinery were introduced 
larger quantities could he procured. The ore 
is found near the surface, and is said to ho 
the finest knowTi. There are only tAventy- 
fiA'e European residents. The mines are 
worked hy Chinese coolies, AA’ho arc brought 
doAvn for .sale — a damnable species of slave- 
trade peculiar to these nations ! Tlie Straits 
of Banka arc about one hundred miles long, 
and in one place only seven A\dde, which gives 
us a fine vicAv of the long coast of Sumatra. 
In some places the land is very low, and you 
cannot even find Horshurgh’s tree ; and then 
you have a volcanic range of mountain 
scenery, Avith foliage, from base to summit a 
beautiful green.” 

The harbour of Singapore is exceedingly 
pieture.sqiic ; it is formed like a horse -shoe. 
The appearance of the city, the tropical 
foliage around it, and the highlands beyond, 
is pleasing. The “Kling” hoatuien, after a 
contest for pos.scssion of the passenger, Avhich is 
conducted Avith allthcAvild tones and gesticula- 
tions of savages, convey him safely ashore, and 
place him on a ffuriy/, a vehicle drawn by a 
very rough horse ; the driver, having a roj^o 
round the brute’s licad, flogs it Avitli tlie other 
end, all the Avhilo running along besirlc it, 
until one of the hotels is reached, Avhich arc 
described hy travellers as very large, very 
expensive, prettily situated, and very deficient 
in good cooks. 

The island is about sixty miles in circum- 
ference, and is rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion. The scenery is, for so small a compass, 
div’^ersified, and the soil is clothed Avith the 
luxuriance and beauty of the ti’opics. 

Men of all nations that have any commerce 
touch at this port. The result of the mixed 
pojmlation, aud the cxteiisivo foreign resort, 
is that a strange Babel of tongues is per- 
petually heard in the streets of the tOAvn and 
in the marts of commerce. It has been said 
that seventeen different languages and fifteen 
dialects may be heard in the city of fSinga- 
pore cA^ery day ! The to\A’n itself is healthily 
and iJcasantly situated, aud the country in 
its immediate vicinity is verdant Avith nutmeg 
aud spice trees. It is undulated and avcH 
irrigated with natural streams and canals, 
formed to subserve the purposes of commerce. 
The fences of bamboo and rattan particularly 
strike strangers ; they are noAvlioro in the East 
60 tine or so well tended. 

The European population does not exceed 
three hundred ; these are nearly all British, a 
few Dutch being the exception. The half- 
castes are very numerous, many of Avhom 
come from Malacca ; they arc, as in Ceylon, 
Bombay, and cIscAvliero in the East, darker 
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than the natives, and ])]iysically inferior. In 
Singapore and Malacca they are, however, 
generally snj)erior intellectually to the nn- 
mixed native races. Half the population is 
Chinese ; they hate Europeans, and are 
ready, if a favourable o]>portunity offered, or 
what they thought one, to rise and massacre 
the whole Eiiro]^can po])ulation. This is the 
more remarkable, as they are treated with 
great kindness, have justice fairly administered 
to them, are free to leave tlu' island, and free 
to trade. Many of them have realised a 
competency, and the riclicst man at Singapore 
is one of tlieir country, who came there a 
beggar, ainl, hy dint of craft and industry, 
attained to notorious wealtli. IMicsc circuni- 
etanocs do nor, however, make them loyal to 
the pco])lo who give tlicm liospitality ; they 
maintain an intimate correspondence with 
Oliina, regard themselves as Chinese subjects, 
owing no allegiance to England, but desirous 
to seize the country in the name of the enij^e- 
ror, their m.astor. The mandarins have as 
much authority over them as if they wore 
a portion of the mob of Canton, cultivated 
rice -fields near the Grand Canal, or j)i«;kcd 
tea on the Chinese iiplaiuls. Tliey are at 
Jieart savage and cruel, and, at the same 
time, sly and treacherous. Tlie Malays are 
tierce, cruel, and crafty, and are mueli ad- 
dicted to piratical offences, but altogether 
they are less dangeroUvS, although far more 
troublesome, than the Chinese. The Chinese 
])ortion of the town is utterly filthy, sending 
forth a stench intolerable to nil but its in- 
habitants. 

1''ho appearance of the poojde of so many 
nations in so small a compass is at once pic- 
turesfiue and curious. The natives of all the 
various countries above-named, who tind la- 
hour and subsistence at {Singapore, retain 
their costume as w’cll as their customs, and 
betray their nationality hy their appearance 
as well as hy their language. 

The port is open to the coiiimeree of 
/ill countries ; there being no dues or taxes, 
except a small import for the lighthouse. 
The revenue of the island is small ; the 
budget for the lisoal year 1 showed — 

rcceij^ta £47,007, and expenditure £50,242. 
One of the resources of the exchequer is the 
opium tax, which has been generally farmed 
by a cunning Chinamen, who has realised 
wealth by it. There is a constant source of 
litigation and chicanery in this opium farm- 
ing, discreditable to the government and 
demoralising to those who undertake the 
task of collection. A change in this matter 
is requisite. 

From the foregoing description of the place 
and its inhabitants, no one would suppose 
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that literature flourished there, yet in few 
places out of the Ciiited IStatea of America 
arc there so many newspapers in proportion 
to ])opulation.* 

The accounts of the government arc ke])t 
in rupees, aiuias, and {)ice ; those of inerchiuits 
in dollars and cents. A considerable agita- 
tion existed for some time on this subject; tJio 
East India Company being desirous to con- 
form the mercantile usage to tliat of tlie 
government, whereas the mcroaiitile commu- 
nity strenuously maintaiiiotl the convenience 
of the system so long in use. This contro- 
versy occasioned the com])ilatiou of the fol- 
lowing statistical tables, wbicli afford a com- 
parative statement relative to the transac- 
tions of the colony with those countries where, 
tlic rupee D current, and where tjic dollar 
currency prevails : — 


The dollar is ciirroni in tlio following:, viz. . — Borneo, 
Celebes, Chinn, Cochiri-Chinu, Java, Uhio, and i.slauds to 
(he southward, Kongpoot, JNIal.'iy jn'Dinsula, iMaiiilla, Siam, 
Sumatra. 

The rupee is current in the following, viz. Nicobars, 
Vegii, llangoon, Arracan, (.’alcMilta, and coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar. 

The trade between Singapore and dollar roiintries 
during the last two years was as follows : — 


Imports . 
K.xports . 


Doll.'ir.H. 

7,458,875 
8,030, ;{82 


1853-4. 

Dollni^.. 

0,049,000 

11,071,022 


Total . . . 15, .195, 257 20,733,682 


* The Singapore Free Established 1833, 

Weekly. Subseription, si.xlcen dollars ])er annum. 

Singapore Siraifs Tlntrs. Weekly. Subscription, siv- 
lecn dollars per annum. Kstablished in 1845. 

The fSh-aiis Times F.rj>rcss, for Australia, is got up at 
the Times press. Price, one shilling ja:r copy. 

T\\q SI rails Guardiaa, Editor, A. Simonides. AVcekly. 
Sukscrlplion, twelve dollars per annum. 

The. Free Frees and Gnardiau arc ])riiilcd w ith common 
hand-presses. 

'Y\\c Straits Times press establishment comprises h tler- 
pre.s9, copper-plutc, and lithographic work ; bookbinding 
in nil its brandies. 

The workmen consist of Hindoos, Portuguese, C'liinesf, 
Malays, Javanese, and Klings (natives of the Coromandel 
coast) ; and it is the more remarkable to se e how wdl 
they do their work in a language vvliicli they do not un- 
derstand. 

The Singapore ^^’ews-room, as it is eallcd, is the news- 
poj)cr file-room of the editor of the Straits Times. The 
room is a large one, si.\ty feet by forty, and contains one 
hundred and twenty files of papers from all j^nils of the 
globe, most of them exchanges. The room is well suj.plied 
with prices current, maps, &c., and is in the centre of the 
commercial part of the town. Olficers of ships of war, 
commanders of mercUant vessels, and strangers (pas- 
sengers), who arrive by the many steamers and sailing- 
vessels constantly passingihrough the hajhour, arc admitted 
free of charge. Here wdll be found files of the Indian, 
China, and Australian journals; also the NewA’ork Ship- 
ping List and Pnee Current^ llunVs Merchants' STagazine 
(which, hy the way, may bo found in the coinmercinl 
library of nil imlions^, and several Son Pranciseo papers. 

T) 1) 
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With Ibc rupee countries fluring the same period it has 


been thus : — 

.1852-3. 1853-t. 

Dollars. 

Imports 3,540,092 4,927,382 

Exports J,951,01G 2,297,215 

Tol.'.l . . . 5,492,008 7,224,597 


The irensurc imports and exports during the same 
period has been as follows : - - 
From the dollar eouutrics, — 



18.52 3. 

1853-4. 



Dullai*?. 

Imports . . 

. . , i,2y3,2(;3 

1,712.802 

Exports . . 

. . . 3,857,022 

4,023,308 

Tolal 

. , . 5,150,885 

0,341,170 

From the rupee 

eonutries, - 



1852-3. 

1853-4. 


n./iiiiiv:. 

JKilt.ars. 

Imjiorts . . 

. . . 10,553 

883,092 

Exports . . 

. . . 1,(147.819 

789,407 

Total 

. . . 1,004,377 

1,072,499 


Tho foregoing lahlo was drawn up to show the amount 
of trade? carried on between countries wh(?re the dollar 
and rupee were rrspcciively 'eurrent and the port of 
.Siitgap'ue, in order that those inlf i*(;sted in the question 
might see at a glanee the pn ponderance. of the dollar, ns 
n coin, over (he rupee, in tlie dealingH with the natives 
rre,(juentiiig that c*nip(»rinin, nud to prove? the injiidieions 
poliey of iuterfering witli llic curreiwy at present estab- 
lished. 

'I'he exec'ss of trade represented by the doll.ir countries 
as compared willi tlic rupee provinces is as follows; — 

Years. Dollars. 

1851 - 2 .... 9,129,1)80 

1852- 3 .... 10,00.3,219 

1S53-4 .... 113,199,085 

Tlic tran.saelions in treasure are also in favour of the 
dollar, and sliow a surplus, as follows : — 

Yo.ars. Dollais, 

1S51-2 .... 1,745,530 

1852- 3 .... 4,080,503 

1853- 4 .... 4,008,671* 


MEMORANDV l-RO.M RETURNS MADE TO I’llE 
DBRARTMENT OF STATE. 

TaJde of Moiinijs . — 4 piee male 1 cent ; 23 cents 1 
anna; 10 aim.aa 1 rnpf?c (R) ; 100,000 rupcr.s 1 I.^cj 100 
]ae,s 1 crore. 

Table of ir<Ui//ih. — Moasure.s of eapaeilr arc rurely 
used, dud then only with certain articles, suefi ns tohacco, 
itc.. 10 taels make 1 enlty, cqtial to 1 lb. 5 oz. 5} grs., 
of ]Jlb. avoirdupois; 100 catties make I (Cliiucse) pieut, 
eqtiiil to 133i lbs. avoirdupois ; 40 t( .itiiicsc) piculs 1 
rojran ; 2 (Malay) piculs 1 char. TJie Malay catty weighs 
24 Spanish dollars, and ihc Chinese catty weigh.? 22i 
Spflriish dollars. The native merchants Imy all imported 

S rod nee from the islands by the Malay pieuh but sell it 
y tlie Chinese pienl. 

Rice is Sold by the royau of 40 piculs. 

Salt by the sitine, but weighs about 5.‘I pieuls. 

Gold and silver thread by a |>aiticril?tr catty of 30 
dollars weight. 


* Mr. IVood.s, Editor of the iS/nrifs Tiwex, 
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Gold dust by the hunkal, which weighs 2 dollars, cfpi.al 
to 832 gr.s. troy. 

Java tobacco is sold by the corge of 40 bnskcljff 

Indian piece goods by the eorge of 20 pioce.s. 

IVlieat and grain by the bag, containing 2 Reiigal 
inaiinds; the inaimd is 01^ cattic.?, equal to 82 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. 

Treiffhis . — Ships of moderate size, say frotn 300 to 500 
loirs, are ino.st in demand for cliartora. 'Jhe rates at 
xvbhb foreign bottoms arc freighted or cliurtcred depend 
on the demand for ami supply of tonnage, the sailing 
qualili(?s of the \c?ssel, and the kind of cargo to be trans- 
ported. 'J’lieso vary so greatly, that it is impossible t<> 
give them even a[)pro\iinotfly. 

Commissions . — 'The sliij's of all nation.?, except tlioao of 
tlic United Slates, pay a uniform eommi&sioii of 10 ]irr 
cent., which covers all exjienses for pureliasing or selling. 
For the American trade (U. S.) the usages are different. 
Olid arc as follows : - 

Commi.s.sions on ?:.'des of goods or purelia^-e 

of produce, free of ri^k, either in shIcs or 

on advances on prodiiee ^ 2. "I per eenl. 

Negotiating bills of exchange J ,, 

lnierc.st on moneys advance(l, at per annnm. 1 2 
.Ships’ disbiirseniLMits 2\ 

Added to the.se expenses arc Imat and coolie hire, ;iU'l 
warehousing, the. ehtirges for wliieh, being governed by 
cireiimstauces, tlilfer widely. 

Safi-'s and parc/ofscs.’- Sale-S of irrijiorl.s arc (.ffeeted in 
till? usiud iiianiifr, by privat<? arnmgeinent xvilh tin* 
buyer. Few arliide.s of import ar(? cleared by public 
nui:lion. 

PajT/ur.yn of can/o ovZ/rr/zv/.'-' 'i'lii.s i.s dojie by privile. 
euntraet (never at public s.-ih.'.s) by llm boii'-.c to wliieli ihc 
ma.^lcr of the vo.ssel is ccn.signcd, the said bouse buying 
the goods from tlie native.?, or, more geMcrally, from tlie 
Cliinesft dealers, who arc tho ‘Mirst band.?.” 

Terms of purchase . — These are, first, cash, or, second, 
coiilinned credit.? fjom well-knowui hou.scs, either iu Lon- 
don or Livcrj)o(»l. 

Ft.rrhanges . — The true ])ar of exchange bet wren tlie. 
United .Stale.? and this pm-t cannot be determined. The 
mo.st just approximation is to odd to tlie iSingnpore ijile 
of exchange on London Die current premium of New Vin k 
drafts on London, pins 2 a 4 per cent. 

7/fr^f.w.- -AVith regard to tho late of xvages in tlic 
various bramdies nnd oecupatioti.s of labour, and of per- 
sonal service iu the business of eoinmerec and trade, only 
ft few inslftiiees can be speeitied, such ns bookkeeper.'*, 
ntereanlilc nssislants, nnd clerks, who rreeive from 500 
dollars to 3000 didlara per oiimim.l 

In coniiefRion xvitli the straits eettlcments 
there is a desidcratuin of too nuicli conse- 
qnence to ho ovcrloohetl — namely, some efti- 
cieiit arrangement for snpprcspitig the Coolie 
trade. This traffic is not permitted from British 
ports, and wlicrevor British consul.'? are it i.s 
oppo.sed, but means are foimd, hy Americans 
im»rc particularly, for carrying it on in a liian- 
ticr fearfully destructive to hurnrtn life. Tlie 

* Rotli tbc?c are guaranteed for on extra 2i per cent., 
or 5 per cent, in nil. 

t C. AV. Bradley, American consul at .Singapore. 

Some of the foregoing statist l(?s would appropriately 
come within a chapter on Die gcuenil Commerce of oiiv 
j Eastern empire, but the tables comprehend so much that 
I is local, and relates to the internal arranpments as well 
I ns external relations of the island, that it seems better 
I to give them in this place. 
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unfortunate oLjects of this oommorco are im- 
posocDupon.by promises of a five years* en- 
j^mi^Gincnt of lab<jnr, witli roinnncratioii, wliich 
to them is a strong temptation to embark in 
the enterprise ; they are borne invay to Cuba 
or Soiitli America, ainl consigned to hopeless 
slavery. Some of our Indian subjects are in 
this manner deceived, and made slaves. 
AmOTicaii autliors and travellers have ad- 
mitted and eundemned the ]»rocednro, TJic 
following extract from one (d’ those who saw 
what he desorihes, and did Ids best to aerjuire 
aeenratc information eoneerjdng it, is as ])ain- 
fid to peruse as it is faithfully narrated - 
“ The ll’f .s‘//r<nv 7 Jfo^ Iloston clipper, lias just 
passed Anjer with eight hundred coolies from 
Swatow to (?alhio, and others have ])assod 
and are <*ontiniially passing with their living 
freights. The days of tlie African slave- 
trade are with the jiast, save what the llra- 
/iliaii and (^.ibau traders may bo engaged in; 
but the traflie in human life is not wholly 
abolished when we sec English coal -ships, 
Peruvian couviet-hnlks, and American clip- 
pers, all heading tow’ards the west coast of 
^^ontli America, every square foot of sjiaco 
occupied by a, poor Chinaman, W’lio thinks, 
when he receives a dollar in hand, to be spent 
in clot hijig, and makes a contract to w'ork five 
years at eight dollars per moiitii (lifty dollars 
l>eing d<uluct<.'<I f()r a pas.sagc, and all the rice 
he may w'ant guaranteed), that lie is leaving 
pTirgatory for paradise. Put w’hon his owmer 
puts him to work on the guano deposits, 
under the burning sun of the Chinchas, ho 
wdll fiml out how' sadly he has been deceived. 
That horrible affair of (ho ^VaverhfJ, l>oston 
ship, at Manilla, it makes mo shudder to tliiuk 
of it, and (diills my very Idood wdien fancy 
pictures the blackened swollen forms of two 
hundred and fifty human beings, the one piled 
on anotlier — w-or.se even tlian the frozen sol- 
diers of Napoleon on the Niemen and at 
l-^inolen.^ko, or the startling horrors of the 
Black Hole at (Adcutta. American clippers 
are daily leaving. The Wi:slu'ard Ilf}, IFnsfCJ/j 
and IJahl /A? <7/0, Avitli aliout seven liundred 
each, have loft, the former to Callao, the 
latter to llavaiinali. The Avsfralift and 
Bonarnntnra^ with four hundred each, have 
gone to llavannah ; and the Amelia^ of 
Boston, has sailed with six hundred for 
Callao. The War Ifuwk, two thousand ion 
elijipor, with nine hundred was loading for 
the eamo port ; the Wivged Bticcr^ of Boston, 
Captain Gorham, w'aa nhotit to sail with seven 
Imndred for llavannah.” This w\a3 the state 
of things in reference to the coolie trafilc just 
two years ago. From the eastern shores of 
Bengal, the Coromandel coast, the straits, Siam, 
and China, in a greater or less degree, this 


vile traflic goes on, in spile of the East India 
Company and the British government. All 
the South American states having, or jiro- 
fessing to have, any commerce with the liido- 
Cliiiie.''e p(?ninsnhi are implicated. The con- 
suls of Peru, iu some ca.^cs, openly abet it. 

The British settlements of Bokneo are on 
the w'ostcrn coasts of flint islaiul, and hold an 
anomalona relation to the British govermneid. 
They are the result of the private cnterpri.se 
of a bravo and a»i venturous man, Sir dames 
Brooke, who has acquired .‘■•overeignty, and 
bears the title of rajah, lie is not tmly 
willing but aiixkms to surrender that sove- 
reignt}' to llio crown of iMigland, but, al- 
though con.siderahIe inijiortimity lias been used 
hy j)ersf>u.s interested in the crmiinevce of the 
neiglihoiiring seas, and altliougli tin? press of 
Great Britain lias in strong term.s eensnvod the 
government for its neglect, nothing has been 
iloiie for secnriiig these colonies to the crown. 
The Dutch have settled iu other portions of 
the island, and claim the sovereignty of tlie 
whole, except those jiortions w here Sir James 
Brooke has ostahlished his colonies — Sarawak 
and Lahiian. 1 'he British rajah is not a 
young man, ami should lie die, there i.s every 
likelihood that the Dutch will take ])(>s.'?os- 
.sioii of tluise settlement.^, unless iu the mean- 
time the Bi itisli government assert its .snpre- 
niacy. It Avill hardly he jio.'^.siblo for the vis 
iucrffft\ so cliaracferi.stic of lhigli.sh go\ern- 
nieiit.s ill colonial matter.'^, to resi-st mucli 
longer the fitronc^ pressure of public opinion 
in favour of an arrangement wdth Sir «Jame.s, 
just and hcnoHciid both to him and to the 
colony. 

*ldievc are only two islands in the world 
larger than Borneo — at/., Australia and New 
Guinea. It i.s situated to the ea.>t of Smiialra 
and Malaya, and to the south- east. w^ard of the 
enijiiro of 7\miam, on the Indo-Chiiic.^^e penin- 
sula. The pcojile are pagaii.'!, except a com- 
parative few, Avlio liavo eiiihraeod IHlohainmc- 
danism. Their rites are sanguinary, their 
worship glooinjq and tlie attribute.? they as- 
cril/o to deity in reality describe a fiend. 
They are of various races: Dyak.s, Javanese, 
Malays, Siamese, and Chinese, inhabit the 
island, as well ns the aboriginal rnees. For- 
merly there were British settlements on the 
coast.s, but tacitly the Dutch were allowed to 
claim sovereignty. I'ins niakoa it somewhat 
difficnlt for the British government to a.ssnme 
authority in the colonie.? established by Sir 
JaTiie.s Brooke, and places them in a position 
which i.^ a.s dangeron.s a.s it i.s exccpfional. 

From Labiian, on the nortii-east coast, to 
Sarawak, 011 tlie south-east, coal i- al.'undant. 
This circumstaiiee gives tliesc settlements a 11 
especial A’ldue in their relation to the British 
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Eastern possessions. The expenditure of coal 
by the English navy in the Eastern seas is 
eiioimous. Eight thousand tons per moiitli 
were consumed, in 185(), by tlie naval squa- 
dron in the waters of China alone. During 
1857 probably two hundred thousand tons 
were required. All this is carried out from 
home. It is undeniable that tlio position of 
Borneo in relation to Australia, China, and 
India, makes it most important in connection 
with its coal resources. 

In order to accomplisli industrial under- 
takings, Sir James has had to employ many 
Chinese. The Dyaks will not work mines ; 
they helievo the howcls of tlio earth to be filled 
with demons, and no rewards can stimulate 
their courage or their labours, although bravo 
and energetic in other enterprises. These 
Chinese settlers, iiitlnenced liy emissaries 
from Canton and Singapore, revolted in 1857, 
and endeavoured to massacre Sir James and 
the British. The energy of the English 
rajah, and the gallant co-operation of the 
Dyaks, enabled him utterly to subdue the 
revolt. Sir James has established churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other concomitants and 
means of civilization ; jiiracy, once the scourge 
of the Indian Archipelago, has been entirely 
suppressed ; and iiotliing seems wanting to 
the prosperity of the eastern shores of Borneo 
but the acknowledged shield of British power, 
and the prestige of her majesty’s imperial 
authority. 

The last of the maritime settlements of 
England which it is necessary to notice as 
connected with her Eastern empire is Aden, 
This place is situated near the entrance of the 
Red Sea, and was occupied by the East India 
Company for tlie purposes of suppressing 
piracy and of awing Persia. In the historical 
portion of the work that circumstance will 
more properly come under consideration. 
The Arabs regarded the possession of the 
an(;ient port of Aden by the infidels as a 
great indignity, and made desperate efforts 
to recover it. It was necessary for the com- 
pany to negotiate with the 8ultau of Lubad, 
whoso acquiescence they secured. The rock 
of Aden rises two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. To the British it is an 
excellent coaling-station, apart from its poli- 
tical importance. The native population is 
about twenty thousand. Few Enroj^eans 
reside there, except those in the service 
of the company. The garrison consists of 
a detachment of European soldiers aiid a regi- 
ment of sepoys. A recent traveller, whose 
observations are as correct as hia pen is 
sjjrightly, thus conveys the impressions left 
on his mind by a visit: — '^Tho rock, the 
plain, and the whole shore look barren 
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enough ; nor bird, nor beasf, nor plant, nor 
creeping thing — you might almost say, with- 
out misrepresenting : — nothing at any rate of 
note can he seen from our anchorage or from 
the fort and village on the beach. You must 
have a donkey or an Arab horse the moment 
you get ashore, and take a ride along tlie 
beach, through the thatched village, past the 
mass of granite rock, over the long military 
road, down under the bridge, through the 
deep, dark passage -Avay cut out of the solid 
rock, to the cantonments, or barracks, in the 
valley beneath, where you will find the native 
town, the sepoy barracks, the Eiiro})oan set- 
tlements, the chapel on the bill for the Ei»is- 
copalians, and the cathedral below for the 
Roman Catholics, the drill -ground, and all 
that there is to note at Aden. On every 
aide of you nothing hut rock, rock, rock. It 
would be banishment to live here. 'J'lic 
company have spent plenty of money in 
fortifying, but the money lias not been well 
invested, say some of our military passengers. 
I am astonished to see how ])oorly fortified 
are many of the ports of England’s colonics. 
It would appear to me that, liad the Russian 
China fleet been willing to run the risk of 
British cruisers, they miglit liavc bombarded 
8inga])or(>, Penang, ]\Tadra8, and Aden ; but 
the destruction of property would have })een 
the only inducement, as they could not have 
held the places for any length of time, for tlie 
oriental steamers can transport troops post- 
haste to protect the flag of England. But 
there is one thing i)retty certain — India can 
spare no trooj^s for the Crimea ; she wants 
them all within her cmj)ire, for the natives 
arc always plotting.” The last remark of 
this quotation is worthy of tlie serious atten- 
tion of the British public. The alarm felt 
during the Russian war along the seaboard of 
India, and in the British maritime possessions 
in the East, was described and discussed by 
the author of tin’s History in another work,* 
but it is here also necessary to point out the 
defenceless condition of those colonics, and of 
the seaboard of India. The Indian navy, 
however excellently officered or manned, and 
however efficient for the suppression of piracy 
or hostile operations in the Arabian Sea and 
its gulfs, is inadequate for the defence of 
India and the straits settlements during war 
with a naval power. The royal squadron in 
the Chinese waters, except during hostilities 
with that country, does not constitute a 
sufficient force for such a purpose in conjunc- 
tion with the Indian navy. The land de- 
fences of India and of the various settlements 
already described ought to be on a scale of 

* Ulustrated History of the Waf aymnst Rttstia. 
.T. S. Virtue, CHty Uotai, and Ivy Lane, London. 
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greater efficiency, whatever confidence tlie 
naval superiority of the British empire may 
inspire. 

Hong-Kong is one of our maritime settle- 
ments in the Eastern seas, but a description 


of it is omitted from this chapter, because it 
will nccGssfirily be referred to in the next, as 
n part of Chinn, under tlic head of indepen- 
dent countries with 'which we have been at 
war in the progress of our oriental dominion. 


CHAPTER XI. 

INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES WFITCII HAVE BEEN THEATRES OF WAR DURING THE PROGRESS 

OF OUR EASTERN DOMINION. 


CHINA. 

WiiiLK we write, hostilities arc being con- 
ducted against this country by tlic united 
arms of ICnglaiid and France. An infraction 
of treaty, the. history and consequences of 
wliich Avill be recorded in the historical por- 
tion of tills work, has led to the dermer ressort 
of aggrieved nations. This gives a peculiar 
interest at tlio present time to anything 
written eoneerning an cm[)irc so va.st and a 
people so wilful — strangely uniting so many 
elements of weakness and power. 

The Chino.se empire is the most populous 
in tlie world, and the most populous also 
which the world has ever seen. It contains 
nearly four liuiulrcd millions of person.s — one- 
third of the onlire population of Hie globe. 
It U in all likelihood larger tlian Russia in 
Asia, and is only surpassed in area by Russia, 
ineluding its Ihiropoan and American as well 
as Asiatic dominions, and by the British 
empire, which stretches over so many regions. 
The C-hincse empire contains greater diversity 
of climate than any other, unless that under 
the dominion of England, which, in its Euro- 
pean, African, Asiatic, A iistrulian, and Ameri- 
can territory, comprehouds all climates, over 
areas which vie for extent even with tlio area 
of Russia. 

It Avould be inappropriate to the nature of 
this work to give a minute aecoiint of China, 
while it is nocessaiy to notice its position, 
extent, population, character, and resources, 
as one of those oriental powers 'with w^hich 
we have been frequently at war, and within 
tlie dominions of which we liave pianted our 
flag. 

The boundaries of the Chinese eiujiire arc 
Russian Asia on the nortli, India and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula on the south, the 
Pacific Ocean on the east, and Tiirkistan on 
the west. Its area is computed to exceed 
five millions of square miles — equal to one- 
third of the Asiatic continent, considerably 
larger than Europe, and comprising one-tenth 
of the habitable globe. The natives designate 
it Tcen-hea (‘Minder heaven”), in order to 


I express its vastiicss. The oceanic boundary 
■ consist.^ of various seas and gulfs, formed by 
the continent and its archipelagoes, \and by 
va.st inlets. Among these arc the Gulf of 
Tartary, tlic Sea of Japan, tlio Yellow Sea, 
so called from the colour of it.s waters, which 
contain a large fjiiantity of earthy matter, 
brouglit into it by the rivers wliich give it its 
peculiar hue, and make it shallow ; the Chinese 
Sea, wliich lias obtained terrible notoriety by 
its typhoon.^. These hurricanes arc the most 
violent of any in tlie world. They occur at 
remote intovvals, in certain seasons, and may 
be guarded again.<?t, indications of their ap- 
jiroacli being made by sky and water, a.s well 
as by the signal fall of the barometer. 

China proj^cr i.s distinguished from the 
other ixirtions of the empire, and compri.ses 
about one-fourtli of it.s area. It lies on the 
south-c.'ist of the empire, and ha.s a coast-line 
of two thousand live hundred miles, and a 
land frontier of four tliousand miles. It is 
very mountainous, ospocially in the west;, 
some of the mountains are perpetually covered 
with SHOW. Several ranges branch off to the 
ca.st, approaching to the Pacific, l^he Nan- 
ling is one of these lateral range.s, and is 
known as intercepting the water communica- 
tion between Canton and Pekin. The goods 
transportcil between these places are borne 
from one side of the range to the other tlirougli 
the passes by porters. The hills are covered 
with timber; wlicre nature has not effected 
this, Chinese industry has accomplished it. 
The mountain slopes are j>hmtod with rice- 
ficlds and with gardens. There blossom the 
orange-tree, which is, in its season, prolific in 
fruit ; thoro may be seen vast multitudes of 
beautiful camolias ; also rice -fields carefully 
formed on terraces, -and irrigated by Chinese 
industry and skill. 

The })rincipal portion of China proper is aa 
alluvial plain, extending from Pekin along 
the Yellow 8ea to Nankin, comprising nearly 
a quarter of n million square miles. This 
vast area is a rich granary, especially of rice, 
and tlie population is multitudinous. It is 
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watered by tbe rivers Yang-tse-Kimig and 
Hoang-lio, whicli, rising in Thibet, flow west 
to Ci'ist to the Yellow Sea, after courses of 
more than a thons«Tiul miles cacli. Tliu Yaiig- 
tsc-Kiang is the largest river in China, and 
is about sixty miles wide at its mouth, ap- 
pearing like a soa. Nankin is situated on 
this river, alKnit two liundred and twenty-live 
miles from its ]>lacc of disemboguement. Tbe 
»Si-Kiang is tlio great river of the south, 
and Well known by Eiiropoiin mariners, as it 
pa?£0S by Canton. The Pei-lio is the great 
northern river, which hills into the Gulf of 
Po-cheelcs. These rivers, and others of 
minor note, irrigate tlie country. 

Few Europeans have been jjerniittii'd either 
to travel inland, or by boat to pa.-s any con- 
siderable distance up the rivers. Undoubtedly 
tlie most successful in tlio latter description of 
enterprise has been ‘Mho Thnrs' speeial cor- 
respondent.” Most of onr Cbinese travellers 
bave seen only a few of tlio cities oj>oricd to 
Europeans by the treaty effected by fSir 
Henry Pottiiiger; what they relate is from 
hearsay. The gentleman above referred to 
has, by his courage a?ul good fortmio, been 
enabled to make his passage good along 
various river-courses, and to visit the cities 
on their banks. The Yang-tso, '‘the great | 
river,” “the father of rivers,” "the girdle 
of the empire,” as the Chinese love to call 
it, is for a long course, uj) to Shanghai, 
known to Europeans. The Times' corre- 
siiondout, passing up from the sea, thus de- 
scribes it : — 

'' Next morning wc Averc still out of sight 
of laud, but tlie leadmaii’s cry tohl that wo 
were steainiiig in .shalhnv waters. The 
morning’s balli showed that the water was 
quite fresh and opaque Avitli rich aud alluvial 
su'd. There Avere no other symptoms of 
land. \Vc Averc in the month of the mighty 
river Yang -I sc — Mhc child of the ocean’ — 
the richest river in the Avorld.- — richest in 
navigable water, in mighty citie.s, in iudus- 
trlons bmnau beings, in aflluent tributaries, 
and in Avild margins of cnltivnted land of 
exbaustless fertility. This vast expanse of 
turliid fresli Avatcr is saturated with llicloani of 
fields fifteen Imndrod miles away. A portion 
of this rippling element aa’us gathered upon 
those great mountain ranges of Central Asia 
Avhere the Ganges, the Brahmapootra, and 
tbe two groat rivers that irrigate Hiam and 
Cochin-China, and the fierce ‘yclloAV nver* 
Avhich pervades tJie north of China, divide 
the drainage. The volume was increased by 
every mountain and cA’ery descending stream- 
let through six hundred thousand sejuare 
miles of midland China. In its pride and 
in its strength the proud river fights for 


a little Avhilo with ocean himself for empire, 
drives back bis salt Avavea, and establishes a 
fresh -Avator province in the midst of his 
domiiiions. The Chinet'C love and A^encrato 
the Yiing-tse as Chinese sons love and vene- 
rate their fathers. I*hilosophers draw their 
parables from bis greatness and beneficence; 
liistorians chronicle his drouglits and floods 
as events more important than the change of 
dyna.stios; and ])oets find his prai.^iies the 
most popular theme for their higliost flight 
ol song. 

\Vc hud steamed fur sumo hours in tins 
shallow sea, when a line, having length, but 
iioitlior breadth nor tbiekiioss, became just 
visible far away upon our left. As onr course 
Avas tangential to this line, it gradually he- 
caine mure distinct. Then lijroiigli our 
glasses we could see a lo\c*l Cuast, Avell tim- 
bered with trees — no palms or Isastcvn forms 
of foliage, but sucli an outline as avo might 
trace on the banks of hlssex or Lincolnsliirt?. 
Between tbe river shore and tlio Avoucllands 
there aau.s a margin uf uunidow land, Avhere 
droves of cattle aigl flocks of slieep Avere 
de|)a.sturing, and OA’erytbing around, except 
only (lie fierce suushuie, gave promise that 
we bad escaped into an European climate. 
Then land uj)on the right grew into view- - 
not the opposite bank of the Yang-tse, that 
is far out of sight, but an island Avliich be is 
tbrowing up. From day today be piles there 
the spoils he brings down from the midland 
provineo. The pilots say they cun observe 
increase every week, 'i’ho Chinese are al- 
ready planting bamboo there to give solidity 
to the rich alluvial soil. A tlioiisand s(|initters 
are ready to seize upon it and convert it into 
gardens inmiediatcly the tide shall cease to 
cover it. 

“ Fishing, and carrying, and coiwoylng, a 
thousand junks and lorclias arc scudding to 
and fro in the estuary. But avc proceed not 
far up the channel of ‘ the cliild of the ocean.’ 
A checkcr-jiainted sea-mark (wliicli wants 
only a telegraph upon it to make its useful- 
ness complete) and a fruiting lighthouse mark 
the iioint AAdiere tlie last triliiitary to the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, the river \A'aiigpoo, joins 
its Avaters. Upon a Ioav spit of land stands 
the desolate and am])hibious-]ooking village 
of ^^'oosung. Tlic ]>lacQ is not really deso- 
late, and is not really amphibious, for largo 
turtunes are constantly being made here (the 
golden sands of cummcrce nccmnulatc as 
rapidly as the deposits of Yang-tse-Kiang), 
and tlie piles on Avhicli the buildings arc 
erected lift them up out of danger of inunda- 
tion. But the Chinese have a talent for giv- 
ing an appearance of squalor to their towns 
and vilbiges.” 
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The river beyond Shanghai in similar in they hiiow you Ijave thciu. The aiJroitno.ss 
character: still of immense width, shalloAV, of the Chinese tliieves will jnslily their ouii- 
luadcd with alluvial matter, its hanks swarm- temj)t for any barbarian swell mol>siiiau. ]\ir. 
iug with populous villages, the occupants of Kdkiiis not long since found that some one 
winch are over busy in all tlic forms of in- had, during Ins slnml)eis, crept in at the 
dustry known to China. Rich soil, fields cabin window, taken his keys out of his 
carefully cultivated and luxuriantly produc- pocket, opened his trunk, and abstracted all 
tivo, meet the cyo of the vo 3 'ager up this his dollars, leaving the trunk open, and 
great artery of (Jhinese commerce. Here notliing cdsc, not even the pro])riotor, dis- 
and there pagodas and temples present their tnrhed. But I do nut liear of aii)" open 
strange forms to the traveller's gaze, while ])iratical attacks up the countr)-, an<l you do 
the wanderers arc themselves objects of in- not want fireanns to drive away a thief. The 
tense and not always amicable curiosity to first thing be would steal would probably 1)C 
the natives. the gnu ami Ibc revolver. 

The enterprising gentleman just rpiotcd “ Off we go, Ihon, U|) this trihntar}', of the 
also sailed up the great tributary of the Vaiig-tsc-Kiang. About four miles an hour 
Vang-tso — the VVangpoo, and Las been is our pace, propelled as wo are b}' one 
enabled to dcscrllje Avhat no other Kuroj^oan, giganlic oar, worked over the stern by three 
except those of liis ]>art 3 ', has hoeii favoured men, curvctl in tlio handle, ami imulo to jier- 
to .SCO. Jlis letter was written on the 10th form in the water (ho evolution wo call 
of August, 1867, and, from its recent date, skulling. We pass through the European 
derives very peculiar interest. shipping, by the floating l>at]), and into ami 

‘'On the appointed da}", Mr. Ivlkius, the along moored tiers of juniv.s, which may 
missionai’}', Or. lJick.son, of Canton, and almost vie in nninbors with the shipping in 
my.sclf starte<| in three siiHcliaii boats, witli our pool. Jiiimlreds of these jdy betwoon 
a lair flood tide, u]) the A\hngpoo Jliver. Shanghai and Amoy, brijiging sugar here 
Our ohjecl wva.s to roach Niiig ]')0 through the and takiiig col ton back. A tlioirsaml otJiors 
network of internal canals, ami without cross- will start ibis .sea, son for Sliantnng, and 
ing the bay. This is a joiii-ney never yet will carry with them one hundred thousand 
made even by the mis.sionario.s, and Mr. Ed- pieco.s of our gr(;\" shirtings --a demand owing, 
kins regards it as a pioiieeriag expedition th(3 merchanls say, to exoo})tio]uil causes. In 
jirepavatory to future labours. Our first an Jionr we are clear of the environs of 
stage is to UangclKAv, and thu.s far our boat- Shanghai, and w'o look to see Mie river con- 
iiien Iiave covenanted to convey us. Tbese tract to the proper decent dimensions of a 
.sanchan boats are somewhat like the larger third-rate .stream. Notliing of tlio sort. Seven 
gondolas 'which go outside Into the Adriatic, miles n[> the AVangpoo is .«till «jnite a mile in 
Tlic cabin.s are fitted up with no little i>re- width, and for the greenness and llatnoss of 
tension. i\Iine liad ]>lato-gla.ss windows; its hank.s, and the European outline of foliage, 
much carving and .some gilding liad been we might be a little below" Ciavesciid. lie- 
lavished upon it. There w'as a jo.ss-hunse seuting, perhaps, my small re.s]icct for him 
with a vacant niche for any id<il I might as a thir<l*cla.S3 river, the Wangiioo treats us 
fancN' to put there, and two ocelcsiastical to a capfiill of w ind just a.s the tide is llnishcd, 
candlestick.s, upon the spikes w'here<d' I might, and tlio boatmen inoontiueiill}' run into a 
if I had pleased, bum any sized joss-sticks creek, wliiob leads up to a village ]>os.'^^e£siug 
or wax caudles. I'he extent of this, my a high pagoda and a Ihiddliist monastery, 
h.'ibitation for the next six day.s, was however “ \Vc pa.ssed the night upon tlio wide and 
not great — it w’as seven feet six indies square, troubled waters of the Wangpoo with loss of 
Nor was there provision for dTemiiiate luxury, meekness tlian befitted tlie peaceful cljaractcr 
There w'as a locker wdtliia which I might ])iit of m}^ com]mnion. F in.si.sted upon starting 
Tiiy most important liaggage, on wdiich I as soon as the flood tide made. k]vciy wave 
could sjjread my bamboo matting, and over .seemed to break under the flat bottom of my 
which 1 hung mv'^ mosquito curtain.s; there boat, and she rolled and quivered and creaked 
W"a3 a small tabic and tw’o camj>hor-wood a.s though she would have (pioted Menciu.s to 
.stools. AVb at more can a man want? There rebuke my impatienco. I>ut the night was 
was a box, with ' Eurtmim and INFasouAs ’ veiy beautiful. It wa.s so hot that I lay out- 
imme upon it in one corner, a modicum of side, wdth my licad against the broad junk- 
.sheriy and Bordeaux and a dozen of soda- like prow, and oven the rushiugw ind brought 
water in another corner, and a revolver and no coolness; the round moon looked down in 
double-barrelled gun handy to the grip. The all her splendour, but did not dim the light 
use of the firearms is, I believe, solely this — of the big stars. FA'cr as one of our sister 
the boatmen will not go on at night unless boats w’ent ahead, the oar oscillating to and 
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fro at her stern, prodneed a sheet of jdios- 
phoric radiance which neither moon nor stars 
could pale. Sometimes we neared the banhs, 
and then the monotonous croak of the frotj 
was heard, and in sheltered pla<'es flights of 
fireflies, like flukes of diamond, fluttered np 
and down among the cotton plants, and then 
also myriads of mosquitoes, of great stature, 
came off and sounded their declarations of 
war iji my cars. 

“ Wo Avere not alone on tlie Wangpoo. 
Dll the contrary, tlierc were never less than 
a linndrcd sail. Up the flood tide of the 
Wangpoo Dr. Dickson’s boat 8e])arated from 
ns last night, and is not come np. The boat- 
men talk of j>erila from pirates or foninloring 
in the storm. Wc wait and send back run- 
ners, and learning no tidings, conclude be has 
returned to Shanghai. Two large navigable 
tributaries fall in, but the river above is not 
mucli decreased in Avidth. After some lionrs* 
further vo3\ago, the Wangpoo loses its name 
and form. It divides into tAvo equal channels, 
one of Avhicli descends from the right, and 
comes doAvn from a string of lakes that extend 
to Soo-choo; the other is our Avay. Tribu- 
taries and canals uoaa* <N.»me quickly in, sliow- 
ing how wonderfully raniilied is tlio internal 
water communication of this land. Of course 
the A’olnme of the stream contracts as we 
ascend. At night the action of the tide is 
but faintly felt, and avo anchor in a channel 
about fifty yards Avidc. In the moonlight 
Dr. Dickson’s boat comes up Avitli a tale of 
adventure, ^riie next day Avas a day of canals 
and groat cities.” 

The aids to the river naAn'gatioii and irri- 
gation of China by canals arc numerous- -the 
(xrand Canal being the largest work of the 
kind in tlic Avorld, and history supplies no 
ground for believing that any work of equal 
magnitude has ever existed. Tlie scenery, 
rural and social, on the banks of the Grand, 
or, as it is also callecl, tbe Imperial Canal, 
is to European eyes most peculiar. Tbe 
fullest account extant AATitten by an Eng- 
lish eye-witness, is that of the 7'imc,% cor- 
respondent, Avho visited it late in the autiinm 
of 1857:— 

The only Chiucso objects which to the 
eye of Western taste are really beautiful, are 
the bridges that cross tlieir canals at frequent 
intervals. The avIHoav -pattern plate, so faith- 
ful in other matters, does not do tliem justice. 
Sometimes they consist of three arches, but 
generally of only one. In the latter case, 
solid masonry of carefully -faced granite or 
limestone advances into the Avater from cither 
side. In the centre springs a light and 
graceful arch — more than a semicircle, quite 
half an oval; it springs forty feet high, and 


the croAvn of the arch has not tAvo feet of 
superstructure resting upon it. There is no 
keystone, but tbe thin coping-stones are cut 
in the proper curve. The bridge itself is a 
terrace, mounted by steps on either side at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. The effect is 
very graceful and airy, and as no Avheeled 
carriages arc used in China (except whecl- 
haiToAvs), they answer all practical purposes. 
A sunset on the Imperial Canal, with the 
momiments on the banks, a vista of these 
bridges, and the mountains of Ngaiihwiii in 
the far distance, is a sight I shall remember 
Avhen I look again upon Claudes and Turners. 
Wc are thankful that at last there are moun- 
tains in view; for this perpetual level, fat 
and fertile as it is, grows depressing. It is 
our fifth day, and we are expecting to roach 
Hangchow, where all onr difficiillics of transit 
must ho expected. While Avriting I have 
pfissed along iivo miles of rural district, Avitli 
banks all built np, like a Parisian <^iuay, of 
Avronght granite, and the towing-j)ath carried 
over stone bridges Avbich cross the ircqnejit 
branches of this immense artificial navigation. 
T despair of conveying the idea of cyclopean 
AA’ork, enormous traffic, patient industry, A^ast 
natural fertility, individual content, and peace- 
ful prosperity Avitli wln’ch this journey im- 
presses mo. The pagodas are in ruins, an«l 
AAdiore the cpiays have fallen there is no liand 
to repair them. The imperial grain-junk.s 
are rotting, and the few forts arc in decay ; 
but these evidences of decrepitude in the 
rulers luiA^e not yet operated to affect the 
personal happiness which springs from fertile 
lands and industrious husbandmen. At (he 
end of one of the long straiglit linos of this 
highway Ave discern at last a far extending 
mass of lion.sos, Avhose Avails exult in bright 
whiteAA'ash, and Avhose roofs arc all of old 
grey tiles. These houses seem to extend far 
back, and to OA^orsju'ead the plain that intc*r- 
vcncs betAveen the bank of the canal and the 
higldands that form the background of our 
present vicAV. This, seen through a mob of 
junks, moving and sti!', is Hangchow as it 
appears from the Imperial Canal. All things 
indicate the capital of a groat province. Our 
old friends the imperial grain-junks have 
been rotting in liundreds for the last ten 
miles, tlie canal has been of extending Avidth, 
mandarin passage -boats, toAA'ed by strings of 
coolies, have gone by sounding their gongs 
and flaunting their banners, while the man- 
darin looked out from his scat of honour, 
and from behind his fan eagerly eyed the 
strangers. The commercial navy of China 
{l)vr sayuj — no schooners or lorchas) Avere 
taking in paper, tea, rice, oil, bamboo basket- 
work, and a thousand other articlcB of pro- 
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(luce. They are loading the tea here in its 
natural state, in chests protected by matting. 
It is all for Shanghai and the export-market ; 
that is to say, it is all of that high-dried kind 
wliich will })ass the sea. I counted eighteen 
junks, of about two hundred tons each, lying 
together ready laden with this European 
necessity.” 

The productions of the country arc nume- 
rous and abundant, and the extreme industry i 
of the people adds to the fecundity of their 
fertile soil. Itico is the great staple, but many | 
valuable fruits and vegetables arc also pro- 
duced. The sugar-cane is, in some districts, 
very fine, and is used in various ways by the 
inhabitants. The mulberry-tree abounds, 
espoeially along tlic tributaries of the Yang- 
tsc, and in the country near the Imperial (or 
Grand) Canal. Beans are extensively culti- 
vated in some districts. Very useful trees, 
shrubs, and plants, yielding food or materials 
for comineree, are abundant all over China : 
the .la])aii varnish, known to British com- 
merce, is distilled from the lacker shrub; mate- 
rial for candles is obtained from the tallow- 
treo; rioc pa])er, as it is termed, is procured 
from a leguminous plant common in the 
marshes; the lotus is made useful for food 
and other ])urposes; cuniferous trees are 
abundant. The Inimblcst cottager contrives 
to cultivate some garden vegetables, with 
persistent industry, in places the most dis- 
advantageous. 

The tea -plant is known to be indigenous 
to Cliina, the rest of the world deriving its 
chief supplies from thence. This plant (Thca 
Chine nsis) is an evergreen, and a very hardy 
shrub in although in India, both in 

Assam and the Himalayas, it has been neces- 
sary to treat it as a delicate plant. It attains 
the height of live or six feet. The tea export- 
ing districts are not so extensive as is generally 
supposed in Europe, being confined to limited 
portions of the provinces of Fo-kien, Qnang- 
tung, Kiang-see, Kiang-su, and Tchc-kiang. 
In almost all the other provinces the amount 
produced is consumed where grown, and is 
of a coarse quality, unsuitable for commerce. 
Fo-kien exports the greatest quantity of 
black, and Kiang-su the greatest quantity 
of green. It is not generally known that 
both kinds arc obtained from plants of the 
same species : the difference in the exported 
commodities arises from the leaves having 
been collected at different stages of their 
growth ; and from the employment of colour- 
ing matter with the green, such ns Prussian 
blue and gypsum. The young leaves before 
they expand, and the mere shoots, yield a 
black ten called Pekoe, and a green tea called 
Young Hyson, which is prepared as to colour I 
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by tiuctiires. Wlicii the young leaves have 
fully opened out, the tea is called Pouchong. 
Souchong, and Camper as black tea, and 
Imperial Gunpowder and Hyson as grc(?n 
teas. The older and stronger leaves receive 
the name of Congou ns a black tea, and 
Twankay and Hyson skins as green teas. 
The oldest and coarsest of the leaves pro- 
duce Bohea, the lowest in (piality. 

The skill with which the cultivators of the 
plant superintend its growth has much to do 
with the quality of the tea produced. Tliis 
was made evident by the experiments of the 
East India Company. It was not until Clii- 
nese cultivators were employed, and some of 
the company’s agents proceeded to China and 
studied the treatment of the shrub, that their 
plantations ill the Himalayas prospered ; and 
even in Assam such arrangeiifcnts wore 
necessary. 

The Dutch, in IfilO, were the first to 
import tea into Europe: it was more than 
Imlf a century later before it was brought to 
England. Two -thirds of all the tea exjmrted 
from China is consumed by the English. 
The Americans, Dut(‘b, and Bussians are the 
only other jicoples who extensively inqwrt it. 

Tlie botany and flora of Cliina are very 
varied and bcautifnl. Even in prolific India 
and Ceylon, the botanical gardens are in- 
debted to Cliina for a rich portion of their 
exotic treasures. It is jirobalde tliat oven 
the lairy floral scones of the Indian slopes of 
the Himalayas arc exceeded in beauty by 
those of the soutborn mountains of China. 
These are literally clad with azalea; and 
amidst the beauty thus produced, there is a 
profusion of gorgeous shrubs and flowers — 
clematis, roses, honeysuckle, and numerous 
wild flowers and shrubs, known only to the 
botanists and florists of Europe, arc spread 
out in endless variety, forming a natural car- 
pet of the most glow iiig hues. Tlie floAverv 
land ” is no boast, however vain the Chinese 
may be of applying the appellation to their 
country. Caslimcro may surpass, and Ce}'lon 
may rival, the floral beauties of China — and 
there are a few spots on the great tal>Ie-land 
of the Deccan w'here flowering shrubs, w ithin 
a more limited range, arc produced equally 
fine; but it is to be doubted whether el.sc- 
w-here in the wwld there isanotlier such land 
of floAvers as tlie regions of the southern 
liills. 

China is not ricli in domestic animals ; 
horses, oxen, and sheep arc not plentiful, nor 
arc their species good. It docs not pay to 
rear domestic animals. The population, espe- 
cially of sonic provinces, is so numerous, that 
every inch of land is required for tillage to 
supply man with food; while, at the same 
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time, human labour U too clieaj) for that of 
horses aiul oxen to be profitably iiseil. lu 
the soul h -west the tiger aiul rhinoceros are 
found, but not in great numbers. Tlie tiger 
is a lino and tierce creature, resembling 
that of Bengal, but rather inferior in size and 
Elrongtli. 

Tile ornitliology of (Jhina is very various. 
The gold and silver pliensants are beautiful 
ciGaturos, by many supposed to be finer than 
the I'hcasant of the Himalayas. Domestic 
fowl grow to a very large size, and the eggs 
arc of a magnitude which surprise Kuropean.s. 
The forms of the ornithological productions 
of Oliina are often very peculiar, and not 
unfi’efjuontly very beautiful. 

The ichthyology of China is also varieiJ, 
and exceedingly beautiful. Cold and silver 
lisb, so much admired as domestic pots in 
Mnglaiid, are common in China. Sturgeon, 
and other large fish, are abundant and excellent 
in (piality. Hhell -fish are exeeodingly various : 
the natives cat every species, and the jmor 
classes seem to do so without discrimination. 
The number of ])er.soiis emiiloyod in the sea 
fisheries is very great, although in conse- 
•[uoiice of the prevalence of [u’raoy they incur 
great danger, their cargoes being frcMjuently 
seized, and the boats’ crews massacred from 
sheer love of cruelty. It is necessary, in 
eonsorpience of this state of things, for a ficet 
of fishing boats to go out with a convoy. 
'rJie fishing boats wbich ply off the month of 
the river i"ang-tso pay convoy duties, wliieli 
amount to fij'ty thousand dollars a year. The 
wood junks which ])ly between Xingpo and 
Voo-oliow })ay three times as much as the 
lishiug juuks. ^.rije vessebs wliieli lately 
acted the pari of protectors were Portu- 
guese lorclias, but they clianged their cha- 
raeter into pirates more formitlable than those 
they were hired to repel. They made de- 
scents upon the villages, destroy e<l the fishing 
tackle jiml store-houses, slew the men, and 
carvb?d (UY the women. The Portuguese 
consuls winked at these atrocities, and at last 
appeared to l»e their pulrons; for men cap- 
tured in the acts of murder or sjwliation were 
liaudcd over to llie Portuguese consul, ami 
were allowed to escape with impunity. ^Fhe 
Chinese goverument actually J»ire<l the old 
j>irates to put dowui the new ones, and a con- 
Hict ensued, in wdiich the Portuguese be- 
haved with a cow'ardice seldom equalleil, 
their junks w^ere de.stroycd, their fugitives 
pursued on land and slain, and the Por- 
tugue.$e consul, their abettor, driven from 
Ningpo. This occurred in since 

wliieli the fislieries liave been protected, and 
the supply greatly increased. 

The minonil productions of Ctiina are very 


rich, tlie principal being copper, zinc, quick- 
silv'er, and /^(wlm, or porcelain earth, of 
various sorts, some of the finest quality. I'ho 
lu’ccious metals are found in small quantities, 
'riie most im]>ortant mineral resource of the 
empire is coal, which exists in vast quan- 
tities, and over a widespread area. In the 
neigiiboiirhood of P(d<in, the coal deposits 
are worked on an extensive scale, as w ood is 
scarce, wdiicli the Chinese always prefer for 
fuel. Frequent outcrops show* that there are 
immense scams of coal in the vicinity oven 
of Pekin, never yet worked. The Chinese 
arc bad miners, aUbougli tliey work assi- 
duously when directed Ity skilful engineers. 
TJioy do not use vertieal shafts, and are 
ignorant of the iiieana by wliieli water is 
cxlianstcd from mines. In consequence of 
llic necessity of emptying the water Avith 
small casks, and of carrying np tl»e coal in 
small baskets, tlio expense of Avorkiiig tliesc 
collieries is considerable, nutwilJistandiiig tho 
ebeapness of labour, (’onscqucutly, even in 
the vicinity of the coal seams, the pc^or use 
for fuel slack, coal gravel, and yellow clay, 
mixed W’itli w'ater into a thick paste, and 
moulded and baked like bricks. 

The ])orceIaiM clay is obtained chi^-fiy in 
tlic jieighbourliood of King-te-takin, a lowm 
and district in the province of Kiang-see, 
cast of the Payaiig Ijake. In tho town amt 
district there are said to bo two millions of 
persons engaged in tlie porcelain manufac- 
ture. d’liorc are not less tlian live buudr(?d 
furnaces in the town alone. Chiiiinncn say 
that the aopect by day and night in this 
ueiglibonrliood is rcmarkaldo — clouds of 
smoko darkening the sun, or pillars of lire 
illuminating the sky. Their doscrqdions 
correspoinl Avith Avhat the travcdlcr secs in 
England Avheii travelling through the great 
manntacturing districts of WarAAuckahire and 
8talfords]iire. Foreigners being carefully ex- 
cliidod, to prevent discovery (d’ the pro- 
cesses of the maunfactnre, there is no reliable 
testimony as to tlie true condilioii of the dis- 
trict, or tlie extent <:•’ Its manufacture: all 
classes in China, from tho throne to the coolie, 
delight in lying, ami there is no Jbrm of 
falsehood Avhich tliey so much practise as 
exaggerated statements of the population, 
resources, beauty, ami j^OAA er of their country. 

The porcelain earth is a clay resulting 
from the decomposition of felspar; the colour 
is AA'hitc, yelloAA', or redilisli Avliitc. It is not 
generally suj»erior in China for mamifacturing 
purpose, s to tliat Avhich is found in Corn- 
Avall, in England, in the Island of Bornholm, 
in the Baltic, or in Hennany. 

Among tho productions of China silk is 
prominent. TJic iiuilbcrry-treo has been 
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long a staple production, and the ^vide 
area over uiiicli it grows, together with its 
excclleneo, onahles tlic (Jliinese to rear vast 
numbers of (he Avonn. (’hina may be. said to 
be the eonutry cxcellcncti oi' silh, of Avhich 
/.here .S(7eins to be an inexhaustible .source. 
It fiUTiishes large (puinfities to tlic noigltbour- 
iiig nations and to Europe, .and also clothing 
for the grcat<?r part of the inhabitants: there 
arc vci\v lew, except of tlie lowest orders, but 
w’liat are clad in silk ganuonts. 

.Po the (Chinese we owe the knowledge of 
the manufacture of silk, I tliat w^hich is 
imported excels that of every other country 
in brillianey and colour. The im])Oi(s of 
(.'liina silk have largely increased (»f late 
years. The import.s, Avliieh iu 1830 were 
b(K)0 hales, and in 18D1 11,1 do bales, liad 
ri.scu in iSoC, to fllhdtil l)ales. The iwerage 
welglit. of tlie l)ales (»f Eliiiia silk is — raw, 
lOolbs. nett : throwui, 113 lbs. nett. Assum- 
ing tlie bales to be 1 cwt. each, the imports 
in l.S.ei aniomited to 2828 tuns. 

“( 3ilu;i silk consists of two loading kinds, 
produecil severally in the province.s of 
tou and Nankin. The latter, which is very 
superior to the (?aul»)!i silk, is knowui iu com- 
nierco under the names of 1\satlee and 1.'ay- 
saain. Tsatleo is tlie Canton patois for 
Se, or soveii cocoons, tiie mode in which this 
silk Ava.'., ])erlia])S, originally reeled. It i.s 
now <|nhe otliorAvisc. Taysaaui is the ^Fa- 
tsan of the (,’hineso, literally the (jros cocoa 
ol the J’henchj and is signifieantly descriptive 
of thi..; kind. Unlike the production of silk 
in Italy, Eranoe, and llcngal, in China there 
are no largo filatures or extensive establisli' 
meiit.-> h>r reeling sHk of a kiif)\vn si/.c, qua- 
lity, or kind, nnifuianly regular throughout. 
All Chimi silk is the produce <.»f cottage or 
ihuiieslie liusbandry, and is mostly reeled by 
the pca.sant pojuilation wdiieli raises tlie 
Aconn. The Avholcsale ]n’ieos on tlie 1st of 
January, 1857, Avere as follows, being nearly 
double the rates ruling .a quarter of a century 
ago: — Tsatlec, first aiul second, 2os, to ; 
ditto, third and fourth, 23s. to 2 (.s. fio^. ; Tny- 
.saam, V.}s. to 23«. {ul.; Canton, 135. to 
lil5. Ik/.; (‘hina tliroAAui, I85. to 235."* 

The silkworm gut, used lor fi.sliing in 
Cliina, and exported for tliat purpose to 
other countrie.s, is proiluced hi largo quan- 
tities. In making sillaA'orm gut, the silk- 
w’oriu caterpillar i.s immersed in vinegar when 
it JiukS loft off feeding, and is looking out for 
a convenient corner to spin his cocoon. Tho 
silk-bag is then perfected, and out of this tho 
gut is prepared in pure strong vinegar. The 
time for maceration is about three weeks, or 

* Catalogue of the Collection of Animal Products in 
the Soulli Keiisingtou Muteinn. 
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more if tlie weather should bo cold and un- 
fiivouralile. When near tlio lime, one or 
two of tho worms are taken out and tried. 
After duo maceration, the AAoria is bruken 
exactly across tho silk-bag, and tlio two parts 
arc drawn gently asunder, until the gut 
appears to l»o of tljc proper thickness, and 
then hung nj) to dry in the air.” * 

Tlio raw silk is produced by the ojioration 
of winding “at the same time several of the 
cocoons on a common reel, thereby forming 
one .smooth oven thread. When the skoin is 
I dry, it i.s taken from the reel, and made up 
I into liauko; but before, it i.s lit for weaving, 

I ami in order to enable it to undergo ibo pro- 
cess of dyeing, Avitliout furring up or .sepa- 
rating the lihre.-", it i-s converted into one of 
three lorms — namely, $in(/fcSf iraiii, or organ- 
nine. Singles (a collective imnu) is fornuMl 
ol one of the reeled threads being twist otl, in 
order to give it .strength and firmness. ^J’ram 
is formed of two or nmre tlireads twisted 
together. In thi.s slate it is commonly used 
in weaving a.-i tlic i^hoot or weft. Tlirowu 
.silk i.s formed of two or three r.ir more .singles, 
according’ to tho sub, stance rtwjniied, being 
twi.stcd together iu a contrary direction to 
tliat in which the .singles, of Aviiich it is eom- 
]>o.sed, are twiwSted. I’Jii.s ])roco.ss is tyruied 
orgaaniaiag, and the silk so twisted organ- 
nine.'' 

There i.s a material of silk exjmrt called 
“ 'Avaste (‘ocoons* — that i.-?, the cocoons after 
having had all the .scrviee;i)>lo silk reeled 
from them, ^^ith^n tlio Ia.st year or two 
these (which Avere. before thrown away as 
Avoi’thle.'^.s) have boon .shi[>j>cd to Manche.sler 
iu eonsulevablo quantities, Avheiv. they have 
fetched Is. Ad. to is. i\d. ])cr iiouud. They 
arc ‘carded,’ and made into silken thread 
Used for the lower ilescviplion <>( silk goods.” J 

fn the northern parts of China, especially 
in elevated sitn.ilions, bird-.skins are used for 
shoes and other avtielc.s of clothing, aiul the 
carcasses are, bI range as it may appear, used 
lor Inch The leathers of the Argus pheasant 
(Argun gigfirdcus)^ supposed to be found only 
in tho Ahdayan penimsula and Sumatra, but 
Avhkdi is also a native of China, are much in 
request for ornament, the Aving and tail fur- 
nishing beautiful specimen.^. “ IVacock fea- 
Iber.s were at one lime cnqduyed by t ’anton 
inanufacturors iu making variegated tbreudfi, 
Avhich Avero used in forming beautiful capes 
for females. Permis.sion to Avoar the pea- 
cock’s featlier in the caj* in China is, like tho 

* Her Alaic.sly’s Com>.'iijisiom;rs for ihu EHulaiion of 

1861. 

T Ibid. 

:f Catalogue, of the Collection of Animal Pioducta iu 
the South Kcusington Museum. 
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European orders, always specially granted to 
the individual wearer." ifarabout feathers, 
whicli are chiefly obtained from the marabout 
crane in Cochin-China, are also an article of 
prmlnction and commerce in the Chinese 
empire. The feathers of the silver pheasant 
are carefully collected, and exported to Europe 
and America for fly-fishing and ornamental 
work gonorally. The feathers of the golden 
pheasant, which arc perhaps more beautiful 
ill an those of any other bird excejit the pea- 
cock and bird of paradise, are also exported 
to Europe and America for fly-fishing. The 
feathers of the common Chinese fowl arc also 
carefully collected for various purposes of 
home use and export. 

“ The Chinese manufacture, beads of various 
kinds, fish-counters, itc., from the mother-of- 
pearl shells, in a far suiicrior manner to that 
of artists in Europe. Three sorts of beads 
arc made there — one jicrfectly round, the 
second not ([uite round, and the other cut; 
and they are tied up into bunches of one 
hundred strings, each string containing a 
hundred heads. The fiah-coiintors arc cut 
into various shapes — round, oval, and ob- 
long, an<l ai’o usually sold in sets of about 
a hundred and forty pieces. Various species 
of being thin and semi-transparent, 

arc used in parts of China for glazing windows 
in junks and on shore, and for lanterns, as 
horn is used hero. The Chinese also use 
the powder of this shell for silver in their 
water-colour drawings.” * 

The Chinese create artificial pearls, by 
introducing small pieces of wood, w’ire, ami 
baked earth into the pearl mussel. -j* These, 
by irritating the animal, cause it to cover the 
substance with a pearly secretion. Little 
figures, made of wood, are frequently intro- 
duced in this manner, and when covered with 
the pearly deposit are used by the people as 
charms. J In this manner pearl -covered 
figures ot Buddha are obtained, the nacre- 
ous deposit being so laid U])on the image as 
to make it an object of beauty. § These 
figures generally represent the great sectary 
in a sitting postun?. Those are treasured by 
the people, or exported to Birmah, Siam, Hin- 
gnpoi'e, Tciicsseriiu, Pegu, and even to Ceylon, 
where the great pearl fisheries arc. The 
large snail pearl-shell of Hingaporc {Turbo 
marmoratm) is much sought after by the 
Chinese there, and sent to China, whore it 
is highly valued, and is scut thence to other 
countries. The i)earl-whito oyster-shell (d/c- 

* S|)ccimeDfi, South KniaingtoTi Museum. 

t Edgar A. Bowring, Esq. ; Museum of the Royal 
(’ollege of Surgeons, Drawing by Professor Quekctl. 

j: Sir John Bowring. 

$ Dr. McGowan, of Ningpo. 


leayriiia Miir(j(iritifera)j in its natural state, 
as brought liomc from China, may he seen 
among the specimens of shells and marine 
products ill the Museum of the Commissioners 
of Art.’*^ This shell is used in a great variety 
of ways ill the manufactures of China. 

Beeswax is a commodity produced in China 
in increasing quantities. 

The musk-deer is hunted in Thibet, for tlic 
s.akc of the musk, which is brought down to 
China proper, and thence exported, but only 
in small quantities, the animal not being com- 
mon in Eastern Asia. 

It is a general impression in England 
amongst all classes, exclusive of merchants 
and men of science, tliat, with the excei»tion 
of tea and silli^ China ])rodiiees very little 
that is fit for commerce or conducive to 
luxurj^ among her own poo])lo. A more 
intimate acquaintance witli her productions, 
soil, climate, and the industry of her i) 00 ple, 
will dis 2 )el this impression. Her selfish jiolicy, 
as regards intorcuiirse with otlicr nations, 
leaves many of her natural ^u'oducts which 
are adapted to commerce imperfectly de- 
veloped, and the existence of many materials 
which contribute to taste or luxury among 
her own peo])lc arc now only beginning to 
be known in Europe. The commerce carried 
on by the Chinese of Singajiurc is tending to 
display the resources of the Chinese empire ; 
and were trade and intercourse perfectly 
free, China would exj)ort many valuable ma- 
terials almost at 2 )resent unknown to com- 
merce, or only known in a limited degree. 

The territorial divisions of China have 
varied very niiich. In refereut^e to this a 
well-known authority has remarked : — The 
scientific skill of the Jesuit missioiiaries ac- 
complished a survey of the whole of this fine 
country on trigonometrical princiidcs, so 
admirably correct as to admit of little im- 
provement; and, with the oxceptiuii of the 
British x>osscssion8 in India, there is no part 
of Asia BO well laid down as China. »Sinoe 
the time of the Jesuits* survey, however, an 
alteration has taken jdavo in the divisions of 
the country. The provinces of China, which 
then consisted of f/tem in all, liave been in- 
creased, l)y the subdivision of throe of the 
largest, to eiyhtcoi. Kenug-iian has been 
8j)lit into Keaiig-soo and Caii-boey, Hoo- 
kuaug into Iloo-iiaji and Hoo-pc, and the 
western j)art of ^Shen-sy has been extended, 
and called Kan-so. Tliese eighteen pro- 
vinces constitute a compact area, extending (if 
we leave out the island of llacnan) from about 
21'^ to 4P of north latitude, and moasiiring 
in extreme leijgth from north to south about 


* Class IT., .\iiiinal Proilucts, Division 4. 
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twelve tlioiisainl goograpliical iiule.s, with an 
average breadth from east to west of nearly 
20° of longitude, or something less than the 
extent north and south.” *' 

The present arrangement of provinces is 
til us given : — 

The Nouthkrn Trovince. — C hi-lc; Shau-tun"; yiuiii- 
see; Honan. 

Thk Easter N' Pkovinci:. — Kcangsoo ; Gangwhuy; Kc- 
aagsuo; Chekeang ; Eukeen. 

The Westerx pRoviNcr:.— Shense ; Kanseli; Szcchaen. 
'ffiE AFiddle Province. — Hoopre; Uoouan. 

The SoiiTHEBN Province, — Kwangtang ; Kwangse ; 
Yaiiaii ; Kweichow, f 

Another arrangement of tiie provinces into 
maritime and inland presents the following : — 

MAlllTt.NrE PROVINCES. 


Cities and Towns. 

Pc-clieelec Peking. 

Shau-tung Tsi-nau-foo. 

Kiang-sii Nanking, Shang-liac. 

Tehc-kiang Haiig-eiioo-foo, Niug-po. 

Eo-kicai Eno-ehoo-foo, Amoy. 

Qnang-tung Canton, Macao. 

INbANH PROVINCES. 

Shaii-scc Tai-yncii-foo. 

Shcn-sci; Si*ngaii-foo. 

Kaii-sii bau-tcliou. 

1 To- nan Kai-fong-foo. 

(Jaii-hway Ngan-king-foo. 

JloO’pee Woo-tchang-foo. 

lloo-nan TVhang-clia-foo. 

Kiang-sec Nau-tchang-foo. 

Quung-see Kwci-liugdoo. 

Kwci-chcw Kwei-yang-foo. 

Yim>naii Yim-uan-foo. 

Scc-tchuen 'rohing-too-foo. X 


T/ie (Jhinese: a Gcueral Ldsrripfion of China and 
ifs Inhabitanls. Ey John Erancis Davis, E.R.wS., Gover- 
nor of Hong-Kong. 

Tliis mcasurcincut differs sonicwlmt from tlic more 
recent and accurate estimates which wc give, but this 
authority is more generally relied upon. 

t The Rev. Thomas Phillips. 

X The Rev. Thomas Milner. 

it will be observed by the reader lliat these authorities 
spell the names of places ditferently; it is impossible to 
find any two authors who agree entirely in the spelling of 
Chinese words. 'J’liis cireumstunee also exists in refer- 
ence to Hindoo terms, but to a still greater degree in 
Chinese. The author of this work will use quotations as 
he finds them, and adopt for himself the most usual and 
best known modes of writing names of places and iliitigs. 
It will assist the reader to inform him that, according to 
Milner, the following descriptive terms are of common 
oeeurrcncc in the geography of China: — 

Fe, north ; nan, south ; (unt/, east ; wcat. IJencc, 
with hinff, court, we have Pe-kiug, the north-court; Nan- 
king, the south-court; Tung-king, the east -court; — as 
having been, at ditferent periods, imperial residences. 

Shan, mountain. Tliian Chan, or Shan, the Celestial 
Mountains; Shnn-lung, ea.st of the mountains ; Shan-see, 
west of the moimiains. 

Jiao, lake, lloo-nan, south of the lake. 

Ho. river, and kianff, river. Iloang-ho, yellow-river ; 


The climate id ou tlic wliole more tompe- 
rate than any equal area in Asia, ami in 
.some portions it id very C(piabJo aiul agree- 
able. It is remarkable, however, for the low 
temperature that prevails during winter, jmr- 
ticiihirly along the const, in latitudes in wliicli 
in other parts of .Asia or Kuroi')o eiudi severity 
is unknown. Pekin is more southerly than 
Naple.s, yet frost prevails for three or four 
months every year. Nankin is nearly on the^ 
same line of latitude as tlie mouth of the 
Nile, hut during the Avintor months in the 
latter region the ino.st genial Aveather ])re- 
vail.s, Avhile at tlie fonner there is severe 
frost. Pantou is under the tropic of Can(?er, 
and the summer heat is very op]>rcssivo, but 
there is generally frost in January, and occa- 
sionally falls of snow have l)een knoAvn there 
at that .season. The climate on tlie.eoast.s very 
much resembles that on the Beaboard of the 
United Htatos. Situated on the eastern sides 
of great continent.s, both regions are liable to 
extremes of cold and heat at opposite Hcasons, 
particularly the former, as compared Avith the 
same latitudes in other imrts of the same con- 
tinents. ^L'he heat at Canton, AA’hich is on 
nearly llic same lino of latitude as Calcutta, 
is not much greater, if at all greater, than in 
that })lace, hut tlie tlierniometcr never fall.s 
heloAV the freezing-point in the metropolis of 
India, AN’horeas it nearly ahvays docs so during 
AAuntcr at Canton. 

Before noticing the A\ast extent of country 
beyond China proj)er, it is suitable to consider 
those peculiarities of the empire Avhich are 
more especially characteristic of China pro- 
perly so-called. 

The two groat works of the Chinese arc 
the Great Wall and the Grand Canal, The 
wmll extends from a fort in the Gulf of Pe- 
cliec'lcc Avestward along the southern fron- 
tier, a space of lifteen hundred miles, over 
mountains, raAunes, valleys, river.^, and plains. 
It is a great earth rampart, admitting of a 
carriage or several horsemen abreast to pass 
along the top. It was originally ca.sod with 
stone and hriek, but these have become 
dilapidated. This AA*all is of very unequal 
height. On tlic mountains it frequently 
docs not exceed ten feet : iji the valleys it 
rises to the height of thirty feet, and is there 
flanked Avith numerous redoiihts, or projec- 
tions resembling such. There arc gates at 
intervals for convenience of ingress and 

Si-kiang, pearl-river ; Yang-tse-kiang, river of the sou of 
the ocean. 

The provinces are distributed into three classes, deno- 
minated foo, chew, and Men, terms of rank. Their 
capitals are deuofed iu like juanner — those which have 
foo apiwndcd to their names being cities of the first 
rank ; chew, of tlje second ; and hieii, of the third. 
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egress, flucli ns may be allowed, and also for 
the purpose of levying <luties of transit. It 
was once a formidalde barrier to the predatory 
Tartars, but is now badly guarded, and the 
smugglers have ninde breaches in many 
places, which no attempt 1ms been made to 
repair. 

TIig Urarid Canal extends from Hang-choo- 
foo in tile south, to near Liu-chin in the 
north, where it joins ii river- system con- 
jiocted Avith the capital, its whole coiirac 
being seven bnnilred miles, with an oialinary 
witltii of two hundred feet. Mueli jwaise 
has been bestowed in Knrojie upon the engi- 
neering skill exliibitod in this conslnietion, 
but tliero does not seem to 1)0 any Avarrant 
for roganling it in that light. It is formed in 
a leAud country, which Avas composed chiefly 
uf loam, and other light soil; no engineering 
difficulties of any kind were presented. The 
amount of labour employed Avas of course 
groat, and tlie utility of the work was beyond 
<piostion,as it opened up an inland navigation 
where the country Avas Avithont rivers, or 
liossessing rivers not navigable. Davis, how- 
ever, commends the engineering skill dis-. 
played ill choosing a lino of country so free 
from dillloulties. It floes not, however, aji- 
liear that even this encomium is deserved, for it 
required nothing beyond conmioii place obser- 
vation to perceive the portions of the country 
requiring such a chanuol of inland commerce, 
and Avliicli atforded the greatest facilities for 
cutting a canal. The untiring industry of 
the jjeopio in producing this great work 
merits all commendutiun. Mr. Jkavis declares 
that no moral rcvuliilion could effect .such a 
chniigo in China ns the introduction of (ho 
Uoiiiaii Catholic calendar, for they ImA^e no 
Hiiints’ days, although many sainis, and no 
liolidays, on any pretext or reason, in China. 
'rUe most recent aecounts of the Chinese 
Avliich have been received iii this country 
avo those contained in the letters of tJie 
special corre{*i)Oudp.nt of tlie Thnes, and his 
reprosentaiious of the untiring and energetic 
indnsfry of the Chinese along (he Imperial 
Canal AviU enable ns to account for the per- 
severance Avith Avliich that w'ork AAms brought 
fo a completion. The special correspon- 
dent” thus describes the habits of the rural 
and village population : — *• Again aa'c were in 
the country, among tlie imilberry -trees and 
the rice-iielda, the patches of tobacco, tlie 
s»:‘pnlcbral mounds, with their waving banners 
of high reeds, tlie gourds trellised on bamboo 
framework, and the agricultural ]>opiihition 
all at work — men and womeii, Avitli equ.al 
energy, treading at their irrigation Avhoels. 
Here is the secret of the fertility of this great 
delta : every hundred yards a little family 


tread Avliecl, Avith its line of tiny buckets, is 
erected over the canal, and the Avatcr is 
throAvn up to refresli the inulborry-trecs or 
mature the riiic. When (he Aivibs learn to 
labour like this, the plain of the Metidja ui.iy 
become as productive as this delta of the twu 
rivers. Wo must have i)assod ten thousand 
]»eople to-day engaged in this irrigation 
process.” 

'riio ingenuity of the inland lislioniicn, tlie 
industry of tlie gardeners, the energy of the 
boatmen, and the depressing effect upon all 
these inqmrtant (pialities wliich is created by 
the np]»ressive govcrinneiit of the emperor, 
and the necessary political disconleiit of the 
people, are grapliically shown in the foIloAv- 
ing extract fnmi the same writer " At 
Kcasliin, lioweAo:‘r, avo leave that iietAvork of 
canals which, although over lifty yards broad, 
arc now navroAV(?d to a channel by light bam- 
1)00 parthions on each side. The enclosed 
sidc-Avatcr is hired and cultivated as ling 
gardens, a water -loving root, Avhicli the. 
English call Muiffalo iiead,’ and which (lie 
t’hine.se much alTc'ct. Worse, liowcver, than 
-the ling gardens,, the lingo hiilKs of (lie, im- 
perial grain juiik.s ciicninbov these fmall 
canals. »:Sinee the icbcds liavc b-.-eii cstab- 
li.'^^hcd at jY.'inkin tlic inland commnnical ion 
has heoii stopped, and the food (.-f Pekin goes 
round by sea. .Many liiiiidreds, tbei efore, of 
these jiiiiki have become useless. They are 
rotting in all diroctluns, lilling up the chan- 
nels — some above AA'/iter, some IicIoaa', all of 
them in decaA’. They must not bo broken 
up, or sold, or l.mrn(,--iliey are imjxuaal ]>rn- 
perty. At Keashin avc enter upon the Im- 
[>eria] (.^inal. JhdAveen tlie carefnlly-jiiloil 
banks of this noble river — for it is ns Avide 
a.s the ddiames at Kew — avc jonrucy for 
tliree day.s, ])as.^ing, and Pometime.s tarrying 
at, villages, and towin^^, and cit;c.s. It is the 
country, bowever, AVbicb is most interesting. 

“ *Coi3 le.adij the coimlry, a;i(l iiimi made the town/ 

may be true in hhigland, hut bore man lias a.? 
much to do in making the country as in 
making (ho city. There is no lack of object s 
as AVO jiassiMl up, toAved by these hardy boat- 
liieu. The irrigation wheels are constantly 
going, men and women AA'orking under their 
awning of nudP. The junks and boats are 
never censing — wlio sliall number (be vehicles 
for AA^ater-carriage Avhich China pos.sesses ? 
The fisherman, Avitli hi.s flock of fishing cor- 
morants perched on his punt, or swimming 
after him, is passing up under the liank, and 
I notice that if a corinurant gct.s a Inrgti fisli 
whicli he cannot swallow lie takes it to the 
punt, and receives eomething to devour in- 
stead.” 
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The city, population, and its habits of in- 
dustry along the lino of the canal, may be 
judged by a .single 6j)ecimen from the same 
writer Although but a third-class city, 
wo AYcro at loa-t an hour passing through 
Kiahiiig. Tlicro arc extensive stores of that 
thick ])'»(lery ware used at Slianghat for 
baths and eoar.-^ev utensils, much of it well 
ornannuited. ^riiere ai-o largo carpcntor.s’ 
sliop.s, oontaiiiing the .siuiph? silk-winding 
ninchiiio of the Ohinose, in every stage of 
oouipletion. AVo are now far advanced into 
the silk district. There is a large cstablish- 
nieiit for crushing seeds and making oil. We 
latnl to ins])Oct it, and the proprietor is jmlite 
and e.xj>lana(ovy. '.riierr^ are tea -.shops over- 
hanging the water, ami the customor.s, naked 
to tJio Avaist, are lounging and smoking, and 
si]»ping from their little cups a Aveak infusion, 
without milk or .sugar. Then there is a 
break in the continuity of habitations — a 
rivdv of riec-straw and a grove of inulbeny- 
IreeS'-not large roiiirl-to|i])od (rees^ such as 
AVO see ill Franco and Italv, hut ti’C'Cs free to 
grow as uaturo ])loase.s, and bearfiig their 
leaves down to ilie butt«jiu of their .'lcni.s. <)f 
the millions of mulberry-trees T liave seen in 
this part CA'-ery one lias a good liealthy foliage, 
and not om? lias lieen strtp])ed in the manner 
[ have somowliere sciju (lcscTiI>e<l. Passing 
this great agniciill iiral interval, avo again im- 
inorgc into the city. AVe .scorn now to be in 
a district nf merely domestic dwellings. Tlie 
enormous .siipibnards, covered with gigantic 
f.‘hines(' characters, are less frequent. There 
is a fat China woman and her j’l'tdty little 
round ]>luiup <laughter liaiiging out clothes 
in a A'cry small numher of square Jiiche.s of 
drying-ground under the eaves of tlicir cot- 
tage. Ill another building there is a solitary 
damsel employed upon licr embroidery ; and 
in another a palm-leaf fan is being used to 
drive the mosquitoes out of the curtains. 'Die 
little domesticities of life arc going on while 
the men are at husines.s. ^riiroughout, the 
whole extent of Kiahing, and of cA'^ory other 
city in this neighbourhood, there arc wcll- 
‘iuishod quays of faced granite^ linving at 
every twenty yards broad stone stairs doAvn 
into the Avatef ; upon these the long-tailed 
race, hoth men ami children, stand and fish. 
Some of the stores are very extensive, run a 
long way back, and are divided from tlicir 
neighbours by thick niid high party -Avails ; 
but the liouses are all built to the same pat- 
tern — a garret nlioA^c a shop, a slanting roof 
of tiles, and projecting eaves over b(»lh the 
shop and the garret. Tliis is the unvarying 
form. Bigti boards Avith immense characters, 
the presence or absence of Howerpots and 
casements, and the various characters of the 


commodities for sale, constitute the only dif- 
ference. AVe entered Kiahing through an 
areliAvay in tlic Avail, and quitted it through 
a similar aperture. There is no difference 
bctAveeii the city and the suburb, oxcejit that 
inside the an alls the canals are iiarroAVCr.” 

Perhaps no living Kuriqican has aceom- 
pli.slicd the navigafioii of the Inqierial Canal 
to its remote inland termination, (*xccqtfc the 
genileman from Avlom these (Quotations have 
been made. In the following extract ho 
records liis arrival k( that |>nrtii*ular .spot- - 
tlie city of llangchuw (it ITangAvhaiO, as it i.s 
generally called. Jt appear.s from his narra- 
tive, (hat but for some jieculiar policy of the 
govrumincnt, the navigation of that groat 
artery of inland trmhi could lie further ex- 
1 ended, as at IlangchiAv there is a largo 
rmvigahle river, to Avhich it Is necesparv fV>»' 
jnisscngcrs to transfer their cargoes and thorn - 
pelves. Tlie extract also refers to some 
important commercial facts Avhiidi, although 
more .strictly heloiiging to a future chapter on 
our oiienlal commerce, illuplrato here the 
locality, the jealousy of the govemiiienf, and 
tlie facilities already (»jKriing to personal 
visitation, Avhere commercial o/icrations are 
still fotleved. The, ff?at accompli.shed by tlie 
entcrf»rising c(u*r(*.'^jiondent. of the Ttmcat and 
hi.s associate.s — if his European friends peiio- 
j trnted so far Avho accompanied liim in the 
earlier part of the exQ/cdition — i,s one full of 
interest to the European world, and more 
o.spccially those avIio ai‘e not moved by 
(3urio.sity merely, but are anxiou,s for the 
opening up of (Jhimi to commcrec, civiliza- 
tion, and religiou.s instruction. I'he infor- 
nuition contained in tlie loiter Ava.s afforded 
from riangchow so late as the 22nd of 
Augnst, 1 857 : — 

“ Tlie irrigation Avhecl ha.s now entirely 
giA'cii Avay to the Avharf. The bard;s oii 
either side arc n.s the banks of tlio Thames 
AAdion the rivth* reaches the city’s eagtorn 
Kuburl*. High above roofs and masts ri.^e 
two lofty ]»oles, whose (uo,ss-l)ars show tliem 
to be ensigns of official authority. They 
stand before a largo pnldic odilico. TnCliina 
all jniblie ediliecs are of the panic jiattcin; 
jopshouses and palaces and jmblie offiee.s 
might, and very froqnenth^ do, interchange 
their purpo.'^cs Avithont much alteration. 'J’ho 
building before u.s has the usual dovhh tier 
of shelving roofs Avith upturned corners, ns 
though the original designer of tliis style had 
taken the proAvs of four Ureek galleys and 
put them togetlier, Avith their roptni facing 
to the four cardinal ]»oiidp. It also lias a 
very extensive gjillery, Avhicli comes out on 
piles into llio canal, and is roofed and orna- 
mented in projier official etylo, and crowded 
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with Oliineso officials. This building is the 
c do bra tod ‘ Psin Kwan,’ or ' Ta Kwaii* — 
tile ‘ new ’ or the ‘ great ’ cnstom-hoiise. This 
i.'i the foe of IManohestcr and Leeds, and Not- 
tingham and Slieffiold. This is the first 
lock in the ascending water-way. Here Bri- 
tish calicoes got their first lift, to he still 
further lifted at very short stages. There is 
no escape. Here the Imperial Canal ends. 
Tliero arc small feeders wdiich come down 
from places in the neighbourhood, but here 
the navigation ceases. There is a magnifi- 
cent navigable river, which rolls on t lie other 
side of the city, but w'ith this the Imperial 
Canal has no connection. Such is the impe- 
rial ])olicy: hero at Hangchow everything 
must be trans-shipped. 

'' \A'e pulled up at the custom-house, and 
I prepared for the rigorous search which must 
take jilace. I was determined to solve this 
mystery of the differential duties. 1 had a 
a piece of printed calico and a packet of clasp 
knives, and also some of my (yhine.se clothing, 
not yet worn, on the table before me. I Avas 
fully resolved to liave a considerable discus- 
sion over the payment of these thing.s. After 
a few moments, a man, something between 
the coolie and comprador class, and Avithout 
even the small pyramidal official straAv hat, 
put his head into the boat and said, as plain 
ns unintelligihlc words and significant gesture 
could speak, ‘ That aa’111 do; go on.’ — ‘But 
tell him,’ roared I to A’yu, ‘ that I have 
duties to pay.’ — ‘ He talkeo all right.’ — ‘ Tell 
him these boxc.s are all full of salt, and the 
boat ia full of contraband goods.’ — ‘ lie talkeo 
no miiidcc.’ — ‘ Tell him aa c haven’t paid the 
boat toll.’ — ‘ lie talkce bamboo boatoc man.’ 
At this bint avo AA^ere at once propelled from , 
the shore, and I Avas left Avith my British ' 
produce to mourn over the fallibility of the 
beat laid schemes. It AA^as quite evident now 
that the officials Avere determined to ignore 
our presence. I kncAv there Avas a toll that 
AA’ould amount to nearly a dollar each on onr 
boats ; they refused, however, to take it from ' 
us. TJiey allow us uoav to pass the cu.stom- 
houso unquestioned. They are clearly treat- 
ing the three Englishmen as Hogherry 
thought it best to treat rogues. Noav I 
began to make frantic inquiries from Cbina- 
iiien about the matter I bad intended to settle 
myself. I am told that at this ‘ Ta KAvau * 
they take fifteen cash, or about tlirce-half- 
pence, for a piece of China cloth, and four 
hundred cash, or three .shillings, for English. 
A Chinaman will always give you an ausw’er, 
and it will generally be the first phrase that 
comes into his head. I paid little attention 
to this assertion, and should not have repeated 
it, but that it seems to accord Avith my subse- 


quent experience, fc^liangbai is full of Eng- 
lish goods ; at Keahing and Kcasliun I saAv 
some English ‘domestics;' but after we had 
passed the ‘ Ta IVAvan’ I never saAV anything 
English exhibited for sale, except Englisli 
scAving -cotton, which had penetrated even to 
the primitive city of Peh KAA'an. It may be 
I that the duties on English goods are as heavy 
I as my Chinese informant sa 3 ^s, but T must 
admit that I do not think the testimony worth 
much.” 

Tlie architectural works of C'hina arc not 
of great magnitude : the European factories 
at (L-aiiton Avere probably the best buildings in 
the emjure. Chinese architecture is not re- 
markable for taste — it is quaint, pccnlinr, and 
original, charaeterisod by strange antithetical 
features. It is supposed that the people 
derived the idea of the shape of their roofs 
from the use of the tent in their primitive 
pastoral condition. Whatever the purjiose for 
AAdiich a Chinese building is designed, tlic 
roof obtains something of the catenary curve 
Avhich a rope assumes Avlieii suspended be- 
tween two ])oles, and Avhich therefore forms 
the contour of a tent.* The AA’ant of solidity, 
characteristic of ('Chinese huilding.s, may be 
traced to the same origin. Tlic bridges are 
the best specimens of Chinese arcliitecturc, 
many of them being constructed AAuth great 
ingenuity. The arch AA\as knoAvn to the 
Chinese before the Greeks and Romans un- 
derstood ils principle. 

Militai’}^ buildings arc not niimerous ; they 
arc rudely strong. The best specimens Avore 
the forts \A"hich protected the entrance to the 
Canton River, but A\diich have been battered 
by the British ships -of-AA^ar during the variou.s 
contests Avith the Cantonese. Garden pavi- 
lions are frequently picturesque. GatcAvays, 
cither honorary or monumental, are common 
in China; and these sometimes have con- 
siderable architectural pretensions. The tall 
toAvers, or pagodas, look pretty in perspective. 

The Chinese science of medicine resembles 
A cry much that of the island of (Jcylon — a 
mixture of astrology, botany, chemistry, and 
Buddhist superstition. The drug-shops con- 
tain large assortments of simples; gums and 
minerals also enter into the pharmacopoeia. 
Ginsen and tea are prescribed in varioins 
Wiiys; virtues are attributed to tea especially, 
which are unknoAvn or not appreciated in 
Europe.f The medical practitioners have no 
knoAvlcdgc of anatomy. Phrenology is a 
favourite study Avith them, and Avith the more 
intelligent Chinese generally. They have a 
saying, that a man may be knoAvn by his 
forehead, and a woman by the back part of 
her head. 

* Barrow f Dr. Abel. 
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The diseases 'vvliicli most commonly afliict 
the people are fever, ague, dysentery, cho- 
lera, bilious complaints of all kinds, pul- 
monary disorders along the eastern coasts, 
small -])ox, which carries off large nimibcrs of 
the population, except where vaccination has 
been introduced by the surgeons of the East 
India Company. Cutaneous diseases of many 
kinds are common; one of which, produced hy 
animalcula, is very irritating and peculiar, but 
is removed by a native preparation of mercury 
applied as an ointment. 

Ill geometry and numbers the Chinese arc 
deficient, and arc indehted for the little know- 
ledge they have to Europeans. Their frac- 
tions are decimals, except in the common 
pound weight of the market, whicli, like our 
own, is divided into half-pouiuls, ij^uavters, 
and ounces. 

Their geographical knowledge is entirely 
derived from Eiirojicans. By the native 
geographers China is represented as the great 
central land, and other nations as small spots 
clustered around it. Tlie proofs afforded to 
them, during the present century, of the 
superior power of Ihiropean nation.s, and the 
extension of the Bvitish empire in the East, 
has somewhat stimulated their curiosit}^ ami 
causo<l their educated men to consult geogra- 
phical works and maps. 

TJie science of astronomy is not eultivatcd 
or understood, although the ( 'liiiiese are ver}' 
attentive observers of the heavens. There is 
an Imperial Almanac ]mblished at Pekin, 
and the penalty of death is visited upon any 
2>ersons who either alter or imitate it. 

In sim])lo but ingenious machinery they 
surpass all other oriental ])cople. 

^rheir music is very primitive ; their instru- 
ments, chielly lutes and guitars of various 
sorts, arc very numerous. They have a 
srpieaking fiddle of three strings, to which 
they are partial, and a bagpipe similar to that 
of vScotland, which is an instrument much in 
favour. A concert of the.se instruments is a 
discordant affair to Eurojiean cars, but to ilic 
Chinese is a source of intense gratification. 

Their ornamental gardening is very pecu- 
liar, and perhaps there is no other art in 
AYhich they excel to so great a degree. A 
gentleman who resided at Pekin, in a magni- 
ficent tilcasure -ground belonging to the em- 
peror, and who had ample opportunities for 
studying the habits and tastes of the j^oople 
in this respect, thus depicts their talent for 
this pleasing art : — 

“ The grand and agreeable parts of nature,” 
ho observes, ‘‘were separated, connected, or 
arranged, in so judicious a manner as to com- 
])0sc one whole, in which there w'as no incon- 
sistency or unmeanning jumble of objects; 
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but such an order and j)ro))ortiun as generally 
2)rcvail in scenes entirely natural. No found 
or oval, square or oblong lawns, Mutli the 
grass shorn oil close to the roots, wore to he 
found anywhere in those grounds. The Chi- 
nese are particularly expert in magnifying 
the real dimensions of a piece of land, by a 
ju'oj^cr distribution of the ol.jccts intended lo 
embellish its surface; for tlii.s i)ur[) 0 sc tall 
and luxurious trees of the deopest green were 
])lanted in the forogrouiul, from whence the 
view was to be taken; whilst those in the 
distance gradually diminished in size and 
depth of colouring; and in general the ground 
was terminated by broken and irregular 
clumtis of trees, whoso foliage varied, as well 
by the different s])ecios of trees in the group 
as by the dilferent times of the year in wliieh 
they were in vigour ; and oftenliinies the 
vegetation was apparently old and stunted, 
making with difiiciilty its way through the 
clefts of rocks, cither originally found, or de- 
signedly collected nj)on tlie spot. Tlic effect 
of intriciaey and concealment seemed also to 
l>c well understood by the (Jlun(?se. At Viion- 
iniu-yuen a slight wall was made to convey 
the idea of a maguifieent building, when seen 
at a certain distam*c through tlie branches of 
a thicket. t!>hoets of lUfule water, i instead of 
being surrounded by slojnng banks, like the 
glacis of a fortification, were occasionally 
liemnied in by artificial rocks, seemingly 
indigenous to the soil. 'i'Jio only circum- 
stance w-hich militated again.st tlie pietiiresrpic 
in the landscatie of the Cliiiioso was the for- 
mal shape and glaring colouring of tlicir 
buildings. Tlicir nmlnlating roofs are, how - 
ever, an exception to the iirst jnart of the 
charge, and tlicir projection throws a soften- 
ing sJiadow upon the sujqiorthig colonnade. 
Some of those high tow'crs which I’hiropcans 
call pagodas are well adapted objects for 
vistas, and are accordingly, for the most part, 
placed on elevated situations.” * 

In painting tlic Chinese are not so deficient 
as they have been generally supposed to be by 
Eurofieans. They arc bad landscape painters, 
being unacquainted with tlie rules of perspec- 
tive, although in their landscape gardening so 
skilfid in obtaining its effect. Where per- 
spective, general combination, and imagina- 
tion arc not required, they can draw well : 
their colours arc exquisitely brilliant, and 
they can delineate figure. Birds, beasts, 
insects, and fishes are well painted by them; 
yet they do not succeed in drawing the 
human figure and face either with the crayon 
or the pencil. TJicy are capable of talang 
grotesque sketches, and caricatures in which 
much ideality is not requisite, but where 
* Parro\r. 
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the merit connists in a truthful yot humorous 
delineation of an odd circmnstauce, or asso- 
ciation, or a ])urson of eccentric habits and 
appearanco. They will sometimes “ take off” 
an olmoxiona European in a manner more 
trutlifiil Ihan Hattcring. 

TJiey arc not eculptors, but with plastic 
material they model beautil’ully, where ana- 
ttnnical proj)ortioii is not an essential: their 
mo<lellings of drapery arc very excel lout. 

Their taste in carving woods and ivory, 
especially the latter, is well known in Europe. 
Beautiful fliiuff'hoxcri of agate and rock-cryetal 
arc also carved. The ingenuity of the <Jhi- 
nese in working metals is surjiasscd by no 
eastern people, excejit in the precious metals, 
wlierciii the Eeugalcoa surpass them. Tlic 
art of printing existed in China many ages 
before its discovery in Europe. 

Gunpowder {jire-drug, as the Chinese call 
it) was known in China long before ICuro- 
pcana were a(^(luainted with it; but there is 
no proof that it was ever used for ])urj)oscs of 
war. In pyrotechnic displays it seems alone to 
have been employed, until it was perceived 
that the western nations used it as a means 
of destruction. 

Tlie magnetic compass was undoubtedly a 
Chinese disco ver^", yet tliey liave not pro- 
fited by it in navigation. Tlicir voyages 
have sehlom extended farther than India, and 
at present the remotest voyage is Java or the 
Malay Isles. Instances liave occurred of very 
long voyages in Chinese junhs, and, as a case 
in point, one lately arrived in the Thames ; 
tlieso trips are, however, so ijuveiy excep- 
tional, that the limits above named as the 
bounds of Chinese naval enterprise are exact. 
According to tlie colehrated missionary Gutz- 
hiff, tlie prejudices of the Chinese against all 
improvements copied from barbarians must 
ever impede their progress in ship-building, 
or in attaining to an effective commercial or 
w^arlike marine. ]\Ir. Davis (the late gover- 
nor of ILing-Tvong) is of a different opinion, 
and attributes to the jealous policy of the 
government the chief difficulty in the way of 
jjrogress in navigation. The politician, in 
this instance, lias probably formed a clearer 
view than the divine. The Chinese have 
copied Europeans in so many improvements, 
that there is no reason to aupposc that they 
would be indifferent to the example set them 
in this respect. The Siamese have already 
follow’ed European models in the structure 
of coasting vessels, .and the Chinese have 
observed the facit ivitli some feeling of envy. 
Various inventions atlri bated to the Ohineso, 
and several attainments in science set doivn 
to the credit of their geniiiH, are duo to their 
intercourse with Europeans. 'J'hc Jesuits, in 


this respect, conferred upon China many 
advantages, and the people have appreciated 
it more readily and completely than lias been 
understood in Europe. It is to this ready 
and apt appreciation of wbiit has been taught 
tlicm by others, that wo are to ascribe tiie 
knowledge which, in so many respects, it has 
become tlie fashion in Europe to attribute 
to their originnlity. 

The religious and moral condition of the 
Chinese has of late years become a subject of 
bciu;volciit inquiry and consideration amongst 
the Christian people of Great Britain. TIio 
vast mass of the Clihicso people are Buddhists. 
Tn the chapter devoted to the religions of 
India, rcfarcncc was made to this system as 
exemplified there. In the account given of 
the Island of Ceylon, further liglit W’as thrown 
upon it. Another page will afford a descrip- 
tion of the moral and religious condition of 
Thibet, and give an o[)])ortunity of still further 
illustrating the cliaractcr and effects of this 
system. Cnder the name of Biiddliists, how- 
ever, the groat majority of the pc(q>lo of 
China arc really atheists, “without God, and 
without hope in the world.” Having been 
already so fully described, it is not necessary 
hei'o to add anything to tlio notices of the 
Buddhist religion, or, as it may be more pro- 
perly designated, pbilosophy. 

Buddhism is not, however, the only rtdi- 
gious system knowm in China, as is commonly 
in England 8upi)0scd to be the case. Many 
of the Chinese arc heathens, who pay little or 
no attention to Buddha, but worship whatever 
deity seems to become most familiarly a can- 
didate for their homage. The vast numbers 
of Chinese wdio live on the sea, and are en- 
gaged ill navigation, w’orsliip tlie Chinese 
sea-goddess, “ the queen of heaven.” The 
sailors of the celestial empire are perhaps the 
most profligate and ignorant portion of its 
population, and less capable of entering into 
the abstruse refinements of the Buddhist phi- 
losopliy ; accordingly, among other tangible 
deities, they especially worship the mariner’s 
compass. Offerings of gilt paper, such as tho 
devotees of Buddha burn on shore before the 
huge images of their temples, are at sea 
offered to tlio compass with a heartier 
devotion.* 

The cultivated classes in China adopt the 
iJiilosophy of Confucius as their creed ; the mid- 
dle and low-cr classes are Buddhists ; the dregs 
of society are mere idolaters: but in every 
class, and under whatever sectarian designa- 
tion, there is a largo leaven of atheism. 

It is not generally known in Europe that 
China has many follow'cra of “ the Proidiet.” 
During tho Mongul dynasty, founded by 
* Gntzlaff. 
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Kolilai Ivhrtu, the Moliniiimedana were niime- ! 
ion«. They are distinguished hy wearing a 
pointed cap. It ia coiniuon lor them to pur- 
sue the calling of mutton and hoof hutchers — 
a Vocation utlerly abhorrent to the consciences 
ot‘ the Ihiddliisls. There is another small sect, 
that of Taoii, or Laon-ktom (the title of the 
founder). This sect Bcems to liavo ori‘ 
ginally corresponded with the Epicureans of 
the (tI reeks, idle founder Avas n contemporary 
of Confucius, and at certain periods of Chinese 
history the sect ohtained very great credit, 
ddioy have now bccomo few in nuirdior, and 
have sunk into mere sooths.iyevs and rpiacks ; 
there are, however, a few places in the inte- 
rior where nunibera llock to lliem — not so 
much as religious disciples as to have their 
fortunes told. 

ddiere are many Ituman Catholics iii(.'hina: 
some have computed them at eight hiiiidred 
tliousand, and others have alleged that a mil- 
lion is mure near the truth. »So coiitlicting arc 
the statements, and with so muoh acrimony 
.are they made, that it is impossihle to niTiA’’e 
at any fair and unhiassctl conclusion. The 
Jesuit missionaries Iuiac hiljonrod long and 
zealously in China, and many of the natives 
embraced their u[auioiis. 

Trotostant mitsionai’ies, sent out by vjirious 
nations, eypecially by Great ilritaiii and 
America, hfive long laboured in China, and 
Avith more or loss success. TJio estimates 
made of the labours of these iiicii liaA^o been 
very contradictory; one class of Avitnesscs 
declaring that they had done no good, and 
nc2Ycr could reasonably liope to do any, AAdiilo 
another has described them .as having, by 
their most laborious perseverance in acquir- 
ing the language, tr.anslaliiig tlie Scriptures, 
writing religious tracts and books, and l\y 
])ersoiial labours and ]>roachings, accuin[>livshed 
luueh good, AA'hich, if not seen in numorous 
converts, has not been Avitlioiit evidences ; 
Aviiilo the discerning can perceive that a 
good foundation is laid for tlic extension of 
tlio gospel ill Gliina. The host authority 
AA'o have, Avhoso testimony is at all etriking, 
while personally resjjcctful to the inission- 
artea, is very decided against their success : — 
“ One Avord upon a subject to which I ahall 
probably not have occasion to recur. T have 
aouictimes spoken untcnderly of topics much 
cherished by some of our Protcatant mission- 
aries. There is, hoAvever, no subscribor to 
tlie various bodies which send preachers forth 
Avho thinks more highly of the nsefulneFS of 
these men than I do. I will not say that they 
arc making sincere Chinese Christians, — 
those who say this must bo either governed 
by a delusion or guilty of a fraud, — but they 
are doing the work which, if China is ever to 


become Christianised, mufit precede its con- 
version. They live among the Chinese peo- 
ple, Ihey speak their language, they are 
kiioAvn to them by deeds of cliarity and bene- 
liconec; tbeir aauvcs are the friends of tlio 
poor, frieiullcHs, Cliinesc AA'omen; their chil- 
dren iirattlc to the natives in tlicir oavu 
tongue, and are the messengers of their 
parents in little olIiceB of love. The mer- 
chants ill Cliin.a arc almost iini verbally large - 
ho.arted and boiievoleut men; they Avill give 
largely, but llicy have not either time or 
taste for suoli oflicos as these; nor Avould the 
Avildest plnlanthroyiist expect it from them. 
Yet this must he done by somebody if Cldiia 
is to bo opened. Even if I bad no liopo that 
the cold S))cculative sy stems of Laotze, Cun- 
fuclns, and Duddlni could he oAa'rtiirqwn — tlnit 
those palaces of ioo should boiuo flay melt 
before the fervid quickening fire of true reli- 
gion, still I Wfuild s.ay plant missionary esta- 
blishments in China; but remember nhA'.avs 
that a fool, a bigot, or a firebraiul can do 
more evil than ten good men can repair.” 

The spirit and general clmractcr of these 
remarks ar(3 commemlable; but it is curious 
lioAv frequently ti-avollers and corresjiondeiits 
of the lioiidoii aiul New York press record 
their coindctifuis, or Avrite letters, AA'arnitig 
the ]>nb]ic uf Ihirojm and America that the 
particular countries Avhich they visit, and 
where missionaries Labour, are not iiumc- 
diateh’^ converted, and that rc|)resentafions 
of missionary succcfis arc not to ho credited. 
No such false representations exist; Avhero 
the mission-licld has been productive, that 
fact is thankfully recorded in tlio reports of 
the various successful societies, and in the 
minutes of their committees; Avhere the soil 
has ])roA'cd sterile, that fact is recordcil Avith 
equal iidelity. It is not necessary for special 
correspondents and travellers Avho fly through 
regions Avhere the agents of religious societies 
labour, to tell us that there is no success ; 
for Avhero that is the fact, the constituencios 
of tlic Hociclies Avhose agents labour there, 
knoAv it very well themselves : frequently 
tliere has been much good done, and very 
many converts have been eilenlly gatbereJ, 
Avhere those cursory observers and imperfectly- 
informed critics have Keen and Icarncfl nothing 
of tho.so achievements. Instances have oc- 
I cuiTcd of sanguine missionaries saying more 
for tlieir owm labours, or those of their fel- 
lows, than facts justified; but these cases 
have been exceptions. The efforts of* Protes- 
tant missionaries iu China have not been suc- 
cessful in proportion to the expenditure of 
means, and the number of men crnxioyod; but 
ncA-ortheless miieli good has been done, and in 
the AA-ay the Avritor just quoted admits. 
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The Congregational or Independent churches 
of Great Britain and Ireland liavc the honour 
of having first embarked upon the stupendous 
enterprise of Chinese missions. A body pos- 
sessing so great a number of eminently learned 
and gifted ministers was especially adapted to 
the task. The London l\Iissionary Society, 
which the body sustains, sent out Robert 
iMorrison half a century ago: six years 
later ho was followed by William Milne. 
By the joint labours of these extraordinarily 
patient, painstaking, and devoted men, the 
entire 8cript\ires were translated into the 
Chinese language, as Hoctors IMorrison and 
^lilne became distiiiguisbed Cbinese scbolars. 
Both have long since entered upon their rest, 
after a life of hoimur and usefulness, and of 
much intellectual renown. China coiitinning 
closed against the prcachhuj of missionaries, 
the society planted their agents at Java, 
Penang, Bingaporo, and Malacca. At these 
outposts the heroic men waited the hour when 
Providence would open the gates of China to 
their ingress. In the year 1812, after the 
war, the five ports were opened,” and the 
London ]\rissionary >Society occupied tlic 
ground — no other religions body having then 
possessed the recpiisite number of men learned 
in tlie languages spoken upon the shores of 
the eastern seas. At each of tlie five ports 
there is a Congregational church, composed 
of native converts, notwithstanding the in- 
ability of the Times correspondent to dis- 
cover them. At IIoug-Kong, the learned 
and talented Hr. Leggo, and the medical mis- 
sionary, Ifershberg, liavo laboured; at Canton, 
Hr. Hobson; at Sliaiigbai, Rev. Hr. IMedlinrst, 
W. TiOckliart, M.H., Rev. W. C, iMilne (now 
resident in England, and author of an inte- 
resting work on China) ; at Amoy the learned 
and laborious brothers 8tronach took up their 
stations. The eminent men thus placed in 
the principal cities were supported by as.sis- 
tants, clerical and lay. The American Con- 
gregationalists came to the assistance of their 
English brethren. They sent Hr. Bridgeman, 
Hr. Ball, and the Rev. Daniel Vrooman to 
Canton, whore a body of eight native Chris- 
tians were organised as their assistants ; at 
Amoy two ministers and tlirec native assis- 
tants were placed. No less than six (Jongre- 
gational clergymen from the American board 
took up their residence at Fouchow. Hr. 
Medhurst and Hr. Legge, clergymen from the 
English Congregatioualists, made great acqui- 
sition in Chinese learning, and contributed to 
the store of sacred literature, so important to 
other missionaries who shall succeed them. 
Hr. Medhurst, full of honours and UBefaInes.s, 
laid down his body and his charge together 
only a short time since. 


The labours of Hr. Charles Gutzlaff, of the 
Hutch church, arc also well known. Having 
pursued liis mission in Siam and the Malayan 
2 )oninsula, he finally directed his efforts to 
China, and formed what is called the “ Chi- 
nese Christian Union,” for the purpose of 
religious teaching, and the distribution of 
religious books and tracts, especially the 
Bible and portions of the Bible. The consti- 
tution of the Union, and its performances, 
will be best understood by the following 
extract: — "‘This institution was formed in 
the year 184.1, in the first instance for the 
evangelisation of the Kwang-tung i)rovince, 
and suljscrpiently extended its aim to the 
whole empire. In the same year there were 
202 baptised members of the society, who, 
on their rcccq:>tion, pledged themselves to 
make it a i)ersoiuvl endeavour to advance the 
cause of Christ among their countrymen. 
Of this number about nine were engaged ;i3 
preachers. It gradual I}" increased iVom year 
to year, till, in 1847, it numbered IfiOO mem- 
bers, of whom 04 were preachers, and in the 
year 184b about members, including 

130 native proacbers. The Union had, in 
its lists of pnblicatioiis, about twenty-four 
books and tracts, some of considerable length, 
and, added to this list. Hr. Giit/Iaff'a Old 
and New Testaments. It professed at this 
time to have its i)reacher>s in nearly all the 
2 )roviiiccs of China ; and, doubtless, with 
every allowance for miicli doco 2 .)tion, it must 
have extended, by the oral and written 
medium, a (considerable amount of Christian 
knoAvledgc, to say the least, over a large por- 
tion of southern China. The larger number 
were spread over Kwang-tung and Kwangsi, 
and their converts were i)rincipally gatherecl 
from thence.” 

The American E^nscopal Cliurcli has a 
staff of missionaries in China. Hr. Boone 
went to Batavia in 1837, and removed to 
Amoy in 1842, when it was opened to 
foreigners by the British treaty. On his 
revisiting America, in 1844, he was conse- 
crated a bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church, and, returning to China, assumed 
the superintendence of the American Epis- 
co])al Mission, residing at Shanghai. The 
American Baptist Board commenced its la- 
bours for China in 1834 ; they occupied the 
outpost of Singapore, but in 1845 directed 
their labours to Canton. The American 
General Assembly’s board (Presbyterian) 
sent several missionaries to China soon after 
the ports were opened. The English Church 
Missionary Society quickly followed those 
already named, who took advantage of the 
opening of the ports, and has at a recent 
period established efficient missions at Shan- 
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ghai, Fouchow, and Niiigpo. In 1850 the 
Chinese Evangelization Society, nnconnected 
witli any particular church, was formed. It 
has a few missionaries stationed at Soi-heong. 
In the same year the Wesleyan Methodist 
IMissionary Society sent out three mission- 
aries, chielly through the liberality of an in- 
dividual — its treasurer. The Itheinish Mis- 
sion, and the Basle Mission, at IIong-Kong, 
and the Swedish Mission at Fouchow, are 
active and useful, particularly the latter. 
The Ihiglish Presbyterian INIission at Amoy 
is coiulucted by these missionaries. Other 
soei(ilies have done a little, and individuals, 
especially ladies, are labouring unsustained 
Ijy any society. There are probably two 
hundred Protestant missionaries now in Cliina, 
of wliom tbe majority are Americans. The 
Congregationalists of England and America 
constitute a considcrahle majority of those 
thus engaged. The power and influence of 
Confucius, and the mode in which the labours 
ol' Christian missionaries are conducted in 
China, arc alike strikingl}" illustrated Ijy the 
following passage from the report of the Lon- 
don Missionary iSoeiety's mission at »Shan- 
gliai : — But though the influence of idolatry 
on the general mind is superficial, that of 

Confucianism is far otherwise Some 

weeks ago a learned Chinese scholar, and a 
rigi<l disciple of Confucins, called u])oii IMr. 
Muirhead, and expressed himself very dis- 
pleased at a comparison having boon made 
between the person, character, a ml work of 
Clirisl; and those of his venerated sage. 8nch 
a thing, said he, should not liavc been done 
by any means. Christianity is a very small 
alfair, and the cross, though in external form 
extending in all directions, thus assuming 
that it is designed to embrace the whole 
world, is absurd. As to tbe doctrine con- 
nected with it, it can never endure the tost 
of ages, as in the case of the Confuciaii. He 
Avas told that Jesus Avas the 8on of God, that 
Ho came down from heaA'cn for the highest, 
holiest, and most glorious of all juirposcs, 
AAdiiJst Confucius was only a man and a sage, 
like many of a similar character in all parts of 
the world ; but at this saying he l)ecame 
violent in the extreme, and replied, ‘ If you 
say anything of Confucius, I assure yon I 
Avould rather go to hell Avith liim than AAuth 
Jesus to heaven.' The doctrine of the cross, 
indeed, AAdiich Avas a stumbling -block to the 
Jew, and folly to the Greek, is both to the 
Chinese. They see the outAvard transaction, 
but cannot penetrate into the depths of its 
meaning ; they behold its shame, but are 
blind to its glory." During three hundred 
years the Jesuits have laboured in China, but 
they never attempted to circulate the Scrip- 


tures in the A’-ernacuIar. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, through the media oi' 
the congregational missionaries, aceom]>lislied 
that Avork. Drs. Morrison and Milne published 
their Bible under the society’s auspices thirty - 
six years ago. Dr. Morrison had previously 
issued portions of the book. In 1835 Drs. 
Medhurstand Gutzlaff, aided by Mr. iVIorrison 
(son of the great missionary), issued a Chinese 
Noav 'J'estament, more adapted for circulation 
than that previousl}^ published by Drs. JMor- 
risou and Milne. In 1850 another Aversion of 
the Ncav Testamoiit, still inij>roYcd, Avas 
adopted by the Bible Society. In l8o2 the 
society’s translation of tbe Okl Testament 
was completod. In 1817 the liondon Mis- 
sionary Society sent out a cylinder printing- 
press to Bhangliai, and towards the oljoct had 
in vioAvin so tloiug the Bible Society bostoAved 
£1(-K)0. The most recent effort <m a large 
scale AA’as that of sending a million copies of 
the NeAV Testament to China. 'The origin 
of this movement, afterwards hai>pily accom- 
plished, was the i)ublicatioii of a letter in the 
papers by the Bcv. J. Angell James, congre- 
gational minister of Birmingliam, Avliom it 
Avas suggested by '.riioJiias 'nioinj).son, Esep, 
of Fouudisford Park, Somerset. Tiic London 
Beligious '^Ih-act Bociety lias also put forth its 
giant hand to the. help of China. ^’ariouH 
interesting tracts have been ])ublisbc(l by that 
xsociety, and vast numbers placed at the 
disposal of the missionaries, in this AA’ork 
the excellent Bishop of ^^iotoria, who super- 
intends the missionaries in China oomieeted 
Avith the English Established Church has 
taken an approiu’iatc and active ])art. 

The moral coiulition of tlie peojfic upon 
Avhom these (wangclieal inslrnmcntalities are 
brought to bear is as unhalloAved as their 
religious theories are enuucous. The emi- 
nent missionary Avho led the van of Pro- 
testant effort fur tliis people thus expresses 
himself concerning them : — “ The r/ood traits 
ill tlie Chinese character are mildness and 
urbanity ; a Avish to show that their conduct 
is reasonable, and generally a Avillinguess to 
yield to Avhat ajipeavs to be so; docility, in- 
dustry, subordination of juniors; and respect 
for the aged and parents, Avhich Confucius 
principally enforces. These are Vivlues of 
public o])inion, Avhich arc, in particular oases, 
rather a sJioio than n reality. On tbe other 
hand, the Chinese are specious, but insincere : 
jealous, envious, and distrustful in a liigh 
degree. There is amongst them a consider- 
able jircvaleuce of Sadducean and rather athe - 
istical spirit, such as one Avould naturally 
expect from a people who feel not that senso 
of divine authority, nor that rcA’cronce for the 
divine majesty and goodness, Avhich in sacred 
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Scripture is denouiinatcd 41ie fear of GocU 
Conscience lias few cheeks hut the law of the 
laud and a litlle frigid ratiocination on the 
fitiiGris of thingfi, wliich is seldom found effec- 
tual to restrain, when the sellish and vicious 
propensities of our nature may be indulged 
with present impunity. The Ohinose are 
generally selPisli, cold-blooded, and inliii- 
maiic.'’* The learned divine had not ac- 
quired .so much experience as has since been 
gleaned of their habits, or he would not liave 
borne any testimony to their gontlcnoss. The 
inissioiuivies of the JiOiidon Missionary Society, 
which llie doctor reproaented, were, during 
the Chinese contest whi(di is waging while 
t-heso pages arc going tlirongli the ]>ress, the 
objects of a most cowardly attempt at assas- 
sination. 'Jdio ladies and children of the mis- 
sion, inore oapecially, suftcred severely from 
the poiaou \Yhich their Chinese attendants in- 
sinuated into their food. Tlio conduct of the 
Chinese at Canton, Hong- Kong, Singapore, 
and Borneo, during the period referred to, 
was as cruel, treacherous, and remorselosa us 
that of the Bengal mutineers in the mutiny 
of lSo7. In their otvn internceiiio wars they 
arc barbarously vindictive, ns the great re- 
bellion still raging in tlie em]urc has proved 
on a largo scale. No peojde treat criminals 
with greater severity, or inflict torture with 
more eagerness. 

Female infanticide is another form taken 
by Chinese cruelty. The government carta 
go about tlio streets of Pekin to collect 
the dead infants cast out into the streets 
at night by their culloua-hearted parents.*}- No 
investigation is ever instituted, but the bodies 
are removed to a common burial -pit outside 
the city. [Jpou this procedure the Roman 
Catholic misfliotiaries have been accustomed to 
attend, in the hope of saving some infant in 
which lito is not extinct, and, if possible, 
to restore^ it to health, and bring it up in 
their religion. The Pekin government con- 
nives at iiilaiiticidc. On these occasions 
horrible scenes are presented. Befovo the 
carts go their vo\inds, the dogs and pigs 
of the city are let loose, and they are dis- 
turbed by these vehicles w'hilo ])reying upon 
the outcast children, some with life still in 
them. It is calculated that nine thousand 
infants perish annually in the streetB of Pekin, 
or arc murdered, and flung out to bo devoured 
by the swine and dogs, or removed by the 
police carts to a common Imrial.t At Amoy 
*’it ia a general practice to drown a largo 
proportion of the female children.” § The 
Times' correspondent, in 1857, bears a pain- 
ful testimony to the horrid practice of infnn- 

* Br. Morrison. f Barrow. 

i Barrow. f Dr. GutzlolT. 


tickle at Bhaughai : — O Vice-consul Harvey I 
doctvs 'utriusQue Ungutti! to whom the man- 
ners and the language of China are even ns 
the manners and the language of Paris or of 
London, toll me what means that more tiian 
usually pestilential stench ! It seems to 
radiate from that decaying ])epper-box-shaped 
tower, which, although not twenty feet high, 
wc must, by the courtesy of China, call a 
pagoda. Undismayed, the ci^crgetic vico- 
consul, who sojnetimos acts as guide, jdiilo- 
so])hev. and friend, and expatiates witli nio 
I over this maze, advances through a vapour 
I 80 thick that I wonder the Chinese do jiot 
cut it into blocks, and use it for manure, 
and at a distance of live yards from the 
building puffed liard at his cIil- root, and saifl, 

‘ Idiat ivS the haby-tower.’ — ‘The 

said r, inquiringly.— ‘The baby-tower. Look 
through that rent in tlio stonework— not too 
clo8o, or the atveain of ollluvia may kill you. 
You SCO a inonnd of wisps of bamboo -straw ? 
It seems to move, but it is only tlic (.'lawling 
of the worms. Sometimes a tiny log or arm, 
or a little lloshloss bone, ju’olrudea from the 
sti-inv. ^rhe. tower is not so lull now as I 
Jiavo scon it ; they must have cleared it out 
recently.’ — ‘Is this a cemetery or a slaugh- 
terhouse?’ — ‘The Chinese say it ia only a 
tomb. Cofrin.s arc too dear, ajid tJjc pea- 
santry arc poor. When a child dies the 
parents wrap it round with bamboo, throw it 
in at that window, and all is done. When 
tlic tower is full the ]»roper autliorities burn 
the hoa]i, and spread tlie ashes over the 
land.’ Tliere is no inquiry, no check : tlio 
parent lias power to kill or to save. Nature 
speaks in the heart of a Chinese mother as in 
tlio breast of an Euglisli matron ; but want 
and shame sometimes speak louder still.” 

At Bhaughai there is a foniulling hospital, 
which, it is to be presumed, is a device ofthe 
government to check infanticide. Tlie writer 
last (pioted, upon whoso autliority avc learn 
the fact, docs not, however, say wdietlicr tho 
institution receives female children, or, if 
received, whether they are preserved. “ There 
is a foundling hosintal in tlio Chinese oit}", 
with a cradle outside the door, and a lioJIow 
bamboo above it. Strike a blo\v upon the 
bamboo, and the cradle is drawn inside. If 
it contain an infant, it is taken and cared for, 
and no questions asked.” 

The cruolt}^ of tho Chinese in religious 
persecution is at variance with the accounts 
generally given of their tolerance, and in 
some sort a contradiction to the indifl'erenco 
with which they affect to regard all religions 
controversies. The Jesuits liavc been fre- 
quently exposed to great dangers, and have 
suffered severe injuries. Tho writer just re- 
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ferrcd to, desoiibing Hangchow, remarlca : — 

Annala of martyrdom tell still of the mas- 
F.acre of eight hundred Christians at Hang- 
chow. During tlio last war many of our 
liidnnppod sailors wore sent here as to a 
pliiec of security, and butchered after a mock 
trial.” During the earlier stages of the groat 
rebellion the rcdiels not only dcmoliBhcd 
temples as the abodes of idols, but slow their 
freipientors as idolaters. 

Slavery is practised, and that of the worst 
kind, witliin certain limits. It would appear 
that the slavery into whicli a parent may sell 
Ids female cliild is some check to infanticide, 
and leaves the supply for ‘'the baby-tower” 
less horribly abundant. “ '.riiero is also a 
system of <lumestie slavery in (.Udna. At an 
early age a child is worth dollars (a father 
or mother may lor money delegate their own 
absolute power — delegate without losing it) ; 
for although a father may have sold his son 
to a stranger, or alt hough a mother may 
have sold her daughter to prostitution (and 
concubines in (Jliina arc only thus to be 
obt aim'd), the duty from child to parent 
remains unimpaired, and is strictly ]»erformc<!. 
l^ho incentives tluis oflored by ISIamnion, and 
the alternative proffered by native charity, 
may save lives that would otliersvise bo 
destroyed. Ihit this baby-tower is a terrible 
iustituti<m; it stands tlierc, close to llic wails 
of a crowded city, an intrusive invitation to 
infanticide.” 

The whole people are gamblers. It is 
strange, that a race so matte r-of-lact and 
businc^s-liko should l>e so, but in every situa- 
tion of life, ami on an infinite variety of occa- 
Bion.s, opportunity is sought for this propemsity, 
so destructive to the mind and the body, so 
ruinous to the circmnstanecs and tlic cha- 
racter. The opium dens are the chief resorts 
of the gamblers; there every appurtenance 
for the amnseincnt, and every convenience 
for gratifying the passion, exi.st. Tlie fol- 
lowing is a description of one of these dens 
of infamy and ruin in a great city : — 

“At Ningpo,” writes the special corre- 
spondent of the Timp$y “ I accepted an invi- 
tation from tlio Rev. Mr. Russell, the Church 
of England missionary priest, and tlie Rev. 
Mr. Etlkins, of the London Mission at Rlinn- 
ghai, to visit the opium dens of Ningpo city. 
Commander Dew, of tlio Nimrod, and several 
of his oiricera, accompanied us. I had seen 
the opium-eaters of Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople, and the hasheesh -smokers of Constan- 
tino, and I was prepared for emaciated forms 
and trembling limbs. I recollected buying a 
taboosb in the bazaars of Smyrna from a 
young Moslem, wJiose palsied liand and dotard 
head could not count the coins I oUerod him. 


I remembered the liaslieosh-smokers of Cou- 
fitantine, who were to be seen and heard every 
afternoon at the bottom r)f that abyss which 
yawns under tlie ^ Adiiltress’s Rock,’ — lean, 
deshlcss Arabs, smoking their little pipes of 
licmp-sccd, chanting, and swaying tlicir 
skeleton fonns to and fro, shrieking to tlio 
wild ecliocs of the chasm, then sinking ex- 
hausted under tlio lingo cactus, — siglita and 
sounds of saturnalia in ]mrgatoiy. 

“ The Chinese exliibition was snfiicicntly 
disgusting, but was otherwise quite a failure. 
Those opium dons are ordinary Chinese cot- 
tages, with a room about twelve feet s^piaro, 
furnished witli a bed, a table, and a sofa. In 
the lirst wo entered three men sat upon the 
bed, and two upon (he sofa. I'hcro Avas tlio 
opium pipe, the lamp, and the small porcelain 
cup of treacle-lookiug opium. O,no of the 
cudtoniers takes the pi[>o and the lamp, then 
dips a pin into the opium, turns it round and 
round till lie lias tlie proper quantity of the 
jellified drug, inserts the i)in in the j>ipo, nj)- 
plios the pijie to tlio ilaino of the lamp, and at 
the same time draws up the vajionr by two 
or tlireo long inhalations — not wiiifls, for lie 
draws it into his lungs ; I hen he pas.se.s on 
the pipe, the opium being consumed, and 
gradually lets the vapour slowly retnvii 
through his mouth and Ids nose. 

members of this convivial society 
were good-linmonrcd and communicative. 
One Ava.s a chair coolie, a second ivas a petty 
tradesman, a third was a runner in a man- 
darin’s yamun '; they wore all of that class 
of urban ]iopulation wldcli is just above the 
lowest. Tlicy iveiv, however, neither emaci- 
ated nor infirm. ^I'hc chair coolie avms a 
sturdy fellow, well capable of taking his 
share in the ])orterage of a sixteen -stone 
mandarin, the rnnncv si'cmcd well able to 
run, and the tradesman, who said he was 
thirty-eiglit years old (say thirty -seven, for 
the Chinese commence to count their ago 
nine months earlier than we do), was re- 
marked by all of ns to Ijo a .singularly young- 
looking man for that ago. He ha<l smoked 
opium for seven years. As avo ])assed from 
the opium dens we went into a Chinese tea- 
garden — a dirty paved court, Avitli some small 
trees and floAVcr.s in lioAver-pota, — and a very 
emaciated and yaAvning proprietor jiresented 
himself. ‘ Tlie man has dcatroyeil himself 
by opinm-.smoking,’ .said IMT*. Russell. The 
man, being questioned, declared that ho had 
never smoked an opium pipe in his life — a 
bad shot, at whicli no one was more amiisod 
than the reverend gentleman avIio fired it. I 
only take the experiment for Avhat it is AA'orth. 
There must be very many most lamentable 
Bpeoimens of the effects of indulgence in this 
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vicious practice, although we did not happen 
to SCO any of them that morning. They are 
not, however, so iiiii versa!, nor even so coiu- 
xiion, as travellers 'wlio write in support of 
some thesis, or who arc not ahovc truckling 
to popular prejudices in England, arc pleased 
to say they are. 

But if our visit was a failure in one 
respects, it was fully instructive in another. 
In the first liouse wo visited no man s])ent 
on an average less than eighty cash a day 
on his opium pipe. One man said he spent 
a hundred and twenty. The chair coolie 
spends eighty, and his average earnings arc 
a liundrcd cash a day. IhiglLsli physicians, 
unconnected with the missionary socictic.s, 
have assured me that the coolie opiain-.smokcr 
dies, not from opium, but from starvation. 
If he starves himself for his pipe, wc need 
not ask what happens to his family. No 
earthly power can stop opium- smoking in 
China ; but if the poo[)lo of England are 
earnest in wishing to stop the English trade 
in it, nothing is easier than to do so by far 
less of solf-saerifico than the oj)ium-.smoker 
would be obliged to exorcise. Let the old 
ladies give up tea, and the young ladies give 
up silk, and the thing is done. If the Chinese 
had again to pay for opium in silver they 
would soon grow it all at homo, and look 
sharp after the foreign smuggler. At present 
the trade is as open and as uiircstraiued in 
all the cities of China as the sale of hot-cross ' 
buns on Good Friday is in the streets of 
London. 

The cnltnrc of opium certainly is not con- 
fined to the province of Yunnan. Any one 
who penetrates into the amphitheatre of 
mountains wliich bounds the Ningpo plain 
will see valleys upon valleys of fine rich 
land covered with poppies. The official 
reports deplore this, but cannot 8toj> it. The 
estimate is that sixty thousand chests of 
opium are annually grown in China. This 
opium is purer and" strojiger than the Indian 
opium, but, for want of skill in the j)rcpara- 
tion, and patience in keeping, it has an acrid 
flavour.” 

The means prescribed by this lively writer 
for extinguishing opium -smoking iu China 
would have no such effect. Tie admits that 
instead of being imported, as it iioav cliiefly is, 
at all events in its superior rpialitics, it would 
be grown in China. A market exists in the 
empire, and the Chinese are at last sagacious 
enough to see that it will be supplied some- 
how — either from India in return for tea and 
silk, or by home production. The probabili- 
ties are, that the practice would bo extended 
by the successful j)rohibition of the trade. 
A cheaper opium would rule the market, 
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which could be more easily procured, and 
larger (piantities would be consumed, as the 
grand imj)ediinent to a largely -increase*! 
demand is the expense. From tlie instances 
given by the writer just cpioted, it is obvious 
that the temi)tation to opium- smoking is 
yielded to, even when a poor man is 
obliged to expend four-fifths of his means 
in gratifying it. The tone of the Tunes' 
correspondent tends to leave the inifircssion 
that the evils of opium-smoking, physical and 
moral, are less than they arc in England sup- 
posed to be; and as this gentleman is tlio 
latest eye-witness, his testimony is likely to 
have great weight, more especially as lie is 
an acute observer. Ho attributes the mis- 
understanding to those who write to please, 
certain classes in England: this is an indirect 
allusion to the missionaries. It is not, hoAV- 
ever, to them that any exaggerated impres- 
sions in the public mind at home, if any such 
exist, are to be .attributed; but to the official 
reports of the officers of the Chinese empire, 
u])on w'liicli the missionaries liavo perliaps 
relied too implicitly. The medical mission - 
aric.s sent out by the English and American 
Congregationalists will probably thrown light 
n]M)n the subject: their present belief is, tliat 
opium-smoking is one of the most *lemoralising 
and ruinous practices knoAvn to the eastern 
Avorld. The following Chinese official report 
may convey an exaggerated vicAv of the evil, 
but it at all events slnnvs the impossibility of 
suppressing the j)i*actiec, and therefore the 
demand for the commodity, by legal enact- 
ment in Cliina, in India, or in Enghiiid. The 
folloAving is a memorial to the emperor from 
one of the censors: it corresponds to a report 
in English official usage : — 

“ I have learned that those wffio smoke 
opium, and eventually become its victims, 
liavc a periodical longing fur it, which c.an 
only be assu.aged by the application of the 
drug at the regular time. If they cannot 
obtain it wlicii that daily period arrives, tlieir 
limbs become debilitated, a discharge of rheum 
takes place from the evr i and nose, and they 
arc altogether unequal to any excriion; but 
with a few whiffs their spirits and strength 
are immediately restored in a most surprising 
manner. This opium becomes, to opium- 
smokers, their very life; and when they arc 
seized and brought before magistrates, they 
wdll sooner suffer a severe chastisemeut than 
inform against those wdio sell it. I had the 
curiosity to visit the opium -smoker in his 
heaven : and certainly it is a most fearful 
sight, altliongh, perhaps, not so degrading to 
the eye as the drunkard from spirits, lowered 
to the level of the brute, and w'allowing iu 
his filth. The idiotic smile^ and death -like 
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stupor, liowevcr, of tlie opium-debaucliee, lias 
sometliiiig far more awful to the gaze than 
the bestiality of tlie other. . . . The- rooms 
where they sit and smoke are surrounded by 
w'oodeii couches, witli places for the head to 
rest upon, and generally a side room is devoted 
to gambling. The pii)o is a reed of about an 
incii in diameter, and the aperture in the bowd 
for the admission of the opium is not larger 
than a pin’s liead. The drug is prepared by 
boiling and evaporation to the consistence of 
treacle, and a very small portion is sullicicnt 
to charge it, one or two whiffs being the 
utmost that can be inhaled from a single pipe, 
and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from 
the hookah in India. On a beginner, one or 
two 2)i|)Ga will liavc an effect; but an old 
stager will continue smoking for hours. At 
the head of each couch is placed a small lamp, 
as fire must be held to the drug during the 
process of inhaling ; and from the difficulty of 
tilling and properly lighting the pipe, there 
is generally a person who waits ni)ou the 
smoker to perform the office. A few days of 
this fearful luxiny, wlien taken to excess, will 
give a pallid and haggard look to the face ; 
and a few months, or even weeks, w'ill change 
the stroiig and healthy man into little hetter 
than an idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer 
when deprived of the drug, after long habit, 
no language can explain; and it is only when, 
to a certain degree, nmler its influence, that 
their faculties are alive. In all the houses 
devoted to tlicir ruin, those infatuated people | 
may be seen at nine in the evening ; some | 
entering half distracted to feed the craving j 
appetite they liavc been obliged to subdue i 
during the day; others laughing and talking 
wildly under the effects of tlic first pipe; 
whilst the conches around are filled by dif- 
ferent occupants, avIio lie in a state of languor, 
witli an idiotic smile on their countenances, 
too much under the inlluence of the drug to 
care for passing events, and fast merging to 
the wished-for consummation. The last scene 
in this tragic play is generally a room in the 
roar of the hnilding, a species of dead-lionse, 
where lie stretched those who have jiassed 
into the state of insensibility the opium- 
smoker madly seeks — an emblem of the long 
sleep to which lie is blindly hurrying.” 

The personal appearance of the CJiincse 
men of the lower classes is well knoAvn in the 
larger seaports of England, especially in 
London. Among the genteelor grades of 
life very great obesity in a man is a trait of 
beauty; whereas a woman must be very thiu 
indeed to be accepted as agreeable, and her 
feet must be very small. Cruel methods are 
adopted to cramp the feet of female infants, 
so that women in the better walks of life 
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literally walk upon their heels, and have a 
hobbling and mincing gait, which the gentle- 
men exceedingly admire, com[)aring it, in the 
language of the flowery land,” to a willow 
shaken by the breeze.” In the northern j^arfs 
of the empire, the people are frequently very 
fair, and arc seldom of that dark yellow com- 
plexion which the mariners bear who come to 
London in English ships from Canton and the 
other open ports of China, or from Singapore 
‘ and IMalacca. The better classes of femalcfi 
liave, in the more elevated portions of tlic 
country, and in the higher latitudes, delicate, 
and sometimes be.antiful, c<nnploxior.s. Euro- 
})oans have been frequently captivated with 
<he beauty of the Chinese ladies. The Chi- 
1 nese women are industrious; hut although 
j industry is also a characteristic of Chinese 
men, they often, inconsistently, devolve upon 
their women the chief labour. 

Their manners and customs are extremely 
antithetical to ours. The Jaw restricts mar- 
riage within so many limitations, as neither 
to favour the happiness nor morality of the 
people. Widows have mucli ]>ower and iu- 
flnence : the govorninent does not favour 
their marriage a second time, but the law in 
this matter is often evaded. Their marriage 
ceremonies bear a strong resemblance to 
those of \N\*stern Asia, but have some pecu- 
liarities. The funeral rit(3s of OJiijia are very 
imposing and iinprcKsive. Wiiito is tlio 
colour of mourning, and is worn by relatives 
and friends on these occasions. The womcji 
lament over tlu^ corpse with a cry which 
some writers have compared to that of the. 
Irish on like occasions; but there i.s no resem- 
blance : the cry of the Chiiio.so is a dissonant 
yell raised by the female relalives; that of the 
Irish i.s inu.sical but wild, and is keened ” 
profcs-sionally by women who arc accustomed 
to conduct these laments for the dead. The 
fun(?ral processions arc attended by music : 
the bagpi[)e, which resembles the Scotti.s}i 
instrument of tliat name, predomiuate.s, and a 
sort of drum is struck at intervals, a.s in 
a military funeral in hhiropo. The places of 
burial arc ]net.uresque, retired, and eare- 
fully tended. The tombs arc sliapcd like 
the Greek letter omega; some writers .say to 
intimate **thG last,” but tliere is no evidence 
that the Chinese are aware of any such sig- 
nificance being attached to the form of thoir 
tombs. 

The public festivals arc nnmcroii.s, but 
description of them w-ould require a space too 
extended for a subsidiary portion of thi.s work. 

Visits of ceremony are much more formal 
among the Chinese than among any other 
people, and the ceremonies observed are 
graceful and elegant. Visiting papers in- 

u o 
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stead of caiuU are used ; these are tastefully 
cleeo rated, and when opened arc of largo 
dimcnsioiii^. Tea is served on these occa- 
sions as a rofreslnncjit, a little of the tine leaf 
being placecl in a liaiidsomc porcelain cup of 
small si/(?, and boiling water poured on it; 
i\either sugar nor milk is used, and the decoc- 
tion finis produced is refreshing and palat- 
able, the aroma being most grateful, Hmall 
trays, with cakes and sweetmeats, arc at the 
same time presented. Visits arc given and 
received with every iokon of courtesy, and a 
dogreo of refinement for which Europeans 
would he indisposed to give this cpiaint peo]>lo 
credit. The apparel worn on tliope occasions 
is extremely rich, and often very tasteful. 

The long loose oriental dress is generally of 
silk, of eome light colour, gaily ornamented ; 
a spencer is worn over this, ctinsisting of rufii 
silk of a d;irk blue or purple colour. Dragons 
and other singular devices, worked with gold 
til road, decorate these articles of raiment, 
which are most expensive. Tlio general 
(‘ostumo is similar in form, hut of much 
cIieujK'r material. Tii winter the dress is too 
loose and wide to be comfortable, and tlie 
attempts in severe weatlier to imyjrovo the 
costume in this respect are clumsy and in- 
convenient, impeding exercise: the legs are 
especially i>rotecte«l at that season with cloth 
hoots, wliich are worn Iiigh, the soles of very 
thick white leather, which are proserveil of 
that colo\ir by the use of Avhitciung. 

The habits of food arc very remarkable, 
so far as their cuatonis in this respect 
have been ascertained : in most places, 
Imt especially at Canton, the tavcrn-keejxn’s 
arc forbid to entertain Europeans. Tliis 
edict of the government is at the insti- 
gation of the Chinese mcrehants of that 
city, who have fostered a s])irit of exclu- 
siveness in every way possible. The Chi- 
nese of the better classes are fond of what 
is called good living,” and are ingenious 
and very extravagant in their culinary regime. 
The cooks are very clever. The Times 
correspondent, in one of his letters written at 
tho close of 1857, affirms that in the culinary 
art the Chinese hold a middle place between 
the French and English; but if his own 
account of their performances he correct, 
their achievements must 6nr])ass those of tho 
tirst artistes in Paris. The poorer classes in 
the largo towns are adilicted to voracious 
feeding, and tliero is no description of food 
too coarse or unclean for their morbid appe- 
tites. The swine and dogs which have pos- 
sibly devopred female infants in the streets of 
Pokin iu the morning, may be slaughtered 
for food the same day. Rata, mice, and other 
vermin ar^ in request; and there ia no crea- 
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ture, however filtliy or hideous, on land or in 
the waters, tliat may not contribute to a 
re])aBt. The Times' correspondent commu- 
nicated an amusing and graphic description 
of tho character and quality of a respectable 
Chinese dinner, which was published in that 
journal in February, 1858. It is so striking 
a ])ictnre of tho mode and snmptaousness of 
a Chiiieso feast, that it ought not to bo con- 
fined to the pages of a pcrio<licnl, however 
eminent. According to that gentleman, the 
use of the knife is regarded in Cliina as a 
barbarism which once prevailed among tho 
customs of that country, but which, owing to 
the advivuccment of civilisation, had been 
abandoned for tlio chopsticks.” The argu- 
ment upon which this cliange is anirined to be 
an improvement is, that ])er8ons ought not to 
sit d(jwn to table to cut up carcasses, but to 
cat: the carving processes arc therefore con- 
fined to the kitchen, and food is sent up to 
table fit for immediate use. An Englislmian’s 
mode of eating is supposed to resemble that 
of the savages of Formosa, and the food is 
presented to him in a condition fit only for 
men ‘‘who are in a state of natuiLv” to whom 
civilisation and its convenieiices and relino- 
ments are nnknowjj. When native merohajits 
at tlie live ports invito Europeans to a ban- 
quet, it is regarded as a matter of politcJiess 
to serve it up, as far as possible, according to 
the national customs of tho guest; hence 
Chinese diet is never seen by Euro])ean8, 
except as they look at coolies and servants 
eating their rice, perhaps mingled with 
vegetables, and seasoned; or as they see 
the beggars iu tho streets drinking tb.cir dog 
broth. The gentleman Avhom wo are about 
to (pioto iuvitcrl a Jhiropoau i>arty to the 
“ Hotel of tho imperial Academician,” at 
Ningpo, to a dinner ])roparcd in Chinese 
fashion. The following is his own account of 
the feast: — 

The salon was more like a slice of a 
verandah than a room : its front was open to 
the narrow street. Tho table Avas laid with 
the preliminary trilD provocatives to the 
coming repast. There Avas a small erinaro 
tower built nj) of slicca from the breast of 
a goose, a tumulus of thin square pieces of 
tripe, hard-boiled eggs of a dark speckled 
colour, Avhich liad been preserved iu lime, and 
whose delicacy is sui)posed to be proportioned 
to tlieir antifpiity ; berries and other vegetable 
substances preserved in vinegar, a curious 
pile of some shell-fish, to me unknoAvn, whicli 
had been taken from its shell and cut in thin 
slices, prawns in their natural, or rntlier in 
their artificial rod state, ground nuts, ginger, 
and candied fruits. Everything Avas excellont 
of its kind, and the unknown shell-fish par- 
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ticularly good in ilavonr. 'I'lic first disli was, 
in accordiince Avitli nil proper precedent, the. 
birds' -nest soup. I believe some of iia were 
rather surprised not to sec the birds’ nests 
bobbing about in the bowl, and to detect no 
flavour of slicks or fcatbers or nios.s. What 
these birds’ nests are in their natural state I 
do not Iv'iiow, for 1 have no book on ornitbo- 
logy, and have never been birds’-nesting in 
tlie Straits, 'bheir cxisleneo at fable is ap])a- 
rent in a thick mucilage at the surface of the 
soup. I>eLj\v tills you com<?. to a white liquid 
aiul ciiickcus’ flesh. It was objected that 
thi.s was a /ada and ta.stclo.ss delicacy. Lut 
remark that these two basins are only the 
suns of little systems. The same hands that 
brought tlieni iu sontlered also an enlonragc 
of still smaller basln.s. ^riiese arc Raucc.s of 
every flavour and str«iugth, from crushctl 
fresh oliilies to simple soy. Watch the China- 
man : liow cunningly lie compounds. ‘ But, 
.sir, you do not mean to say that you ate 
this mucilage with your chojisticks?’ — ‘No, 
madam, wo scooped it witli oiir saucers, and 
ate it with our porcelain s])oous.’ 

“ The next course was expected witli a very 
nervous e.vciteinont : it was a stew of sea- 
riliigs. As I have, seen them at ^/facao tliey 
are white, but as served at Ning])o tliey are 
green. I credit the ‘Imperial Aeademieian’s* 
as the orllna.lox disli. They are slljipory, and 
very diflieult to be bandied by inexperienced 
chopsticks ; but they are mo.st succulent and 
])lea.'ant food, not at all unlike iu flavour to 
the green fat of the turtle. During the dis- 
cussion of this dish our Chinese master of the 
corcmonio.s solemnly interjiosed. Wo were 
neglecting the rudiments of ]iolitcness. No 
one liad yet offered to intrude one of these 
sleek and savoury delieaeies, deei>ly rolled in 
fiance, into tlic mouth (»f his neighbour. 
Efforts were made to I'ctrievo tho barbarian 
honour, but with no great sucecss; for tho 
slugs were ovasivo, and the proflerod mouth- 
ful Avufi not always welcome. Tlic next dish 
was sturgeon pkull-ca]) — rare and gelatinous, 
bnt J think not so peculiar in its flavour as 
to exeursc the death of several royal tish. 
Tliis dish being taken from its brazen, Limp- 
licalod stand, Avas succeeded by a stew of 
shark fins and pork. The shark rm,s w'crc 
boiled to so soft a consistency that they might 
have been turbot fins. Next in order came a 
soup composed of balls of crab. 1 have 
tasted this bettor prepared at IVFncaf). It 
assumes there tho. form of a very capital salad, 
made of crab and cooked vcgetablca. Mean- 
wdiilc tlic ministering boys flew and fluttered 
round the tabic, for ever filling the little wine 
glasses w ith hot wuno from the metal pots. 
There w'cre three kinds : tlie strong samshu 


for very occasional ‘sjiike;’ the medicated 
wine, for those who, having once experienced 
its many flavours, chose to attempt it a second 
time ; and the ordinary ^vine, which is so like 
sherry negus, tliat any otio w-ho can drink 
that preparation may be very w-ell satisfied 
with its Chinese substitute. Tho Cliinaman 
had drnidv witli eacli of the convives almo.st 
in English fashion, bnt in strict obedience to 
tlie Ohine.fic rites, and nngtdlantly clinllcnging 
tho male part of the company first. 

“Tlie porcelain bowls in their coursc.s, like, 
the stars iu tluur cour.ses, continued in nu- 
paiising succession. The next named was 
‘The llice of tho Genii,’ meaning-, 1 suppose, 
the food of tho genii, for there was uO rice iu 
tho comjxj.sition. It was a stow of plums and 
prcaervctl fruit whose sweets and acids were 
an agreeable eoimtcrpijise to the fislraml moat 
dislios already taken. Tiicu Nve had a dish of 
a Imiled hairy vogelaldo, very like that stringy 
endive wliich they call in Eranoe ‘ Baric de 
Capnehind then stowed mushrooms from 
Mancliuria. Then wo relaj)fiod into anotlicr 
series of fish and meat enfrccs, wherein vege- 
tables of the vegotalile-inarrow sjioi.’ies, and a 
root fioinowliat between a horse-radisli and 
a turnip, were largely used. 'L'Jiere w'us a 
bowl of ducks’ tongues, which are esteemed 
an exquisite (.’hiueso dainty. Wo wore pick- 
ing these little morccat.Lv out with uiir chop- 
sticks (at which we had now becoino adepts, 
for tho knack i.s easily actpiircd), when wo wore 
startled by a loud ('hiuo.se d/Ch YauL' 'J'hi.s 
imprudent exclamation drew our attention to 
tlie o])on front of our apartment. Tlie oppo- 
site house, distant i>erlmp8 acro.^s the .street 
about eiglit feet from us, jiresented the .spec- 
tacle of a small crowded jdayhousij seen from 
the stage: it was densely crowdoil with half- 
naked Oliinamcn. ^Bliey were ])acked in a 
map.s upon the gallery, ami they were s<[uatted 
upon the roof. I believe tliey had paid for 
their pJaees. They liad sat ordei-l\- and silent 
all thi.s time to .see tlie barbarian.^ dining. 
We niiglit have dropjied the grass blinds, but 
it wouhl liave been iil-natured ; the C’hinc.so 
did ns no barm, and the blinds would Lave 
kept out tlie air, so we went on eating, lil;»^ 
(Jroonwicli pensioners or Bluccoat bov.s, in 
public. 1^0 wc coiitinueil our atfontions to 
the ducks’ tongues, and passed on to dcer.s' 
tendons — a royal dish. These deers’ tendons 
come, or ought to come, from Tartary, Tlie 
emperors make prosents of them to their 
favoured .subjects. Yeir.s fatlicr at (kiiiton 
recently received some from Jn'.s fiovoreign, 
and gave a feast in honour of the present. 
These must have been boiled for a week to 
bring them down to the state of softness iu 
which they came up to ue. Exhausted, or 
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ratliev repleted nature, could no more. Wlicn 
a Ptow of what the Chinese call the earshell-fisli 
was placed upon the table, no one could carry 
his experiments further. An untouched dish 
is tlie si^^iial for the close of the feast. The 
maitrc-iV hotel protested that he had twenty 
more courses of excellent ranty, hut our 
Chinese master of the ceremonies was impe- 
rative, and so were we. I^hiin boiled rice, 
tlie rice of Szeehucu, was brought round in 
little bowls, and of this we all ato plentifully. 
Confectionery and eandiod fruits, and acan- 
thus berries steeped in spirits, followed, and 
then tea. No uncooked fruit is allowed at a 
Chinese dinner. They have a proverb that 
fruit is feathers in the morning, silk at noon, 
and lead at night. I was assured by compe- 
tent authority that nothing had been placed 
upon the table which was not in the higliest 
degree wliolcsomo, nutritious, and light of 
digestion. Wc certainly so found it; fur. 
adjonrning to the liovise of one of the convhrs^ 
we made an e.xccllent supper that night. 

“ The master of tlie (.'eremoiiics now looked 
round liiin witJi a swollen and satisfied air, 
and — cvHscit mons; from liia mouth came 
forth a loud sonorous noise, whieli a certain 
dramatist has not scrupled to bedeck with 
knighthood, and to christen 8ir Toby. He, 
the Cliinauian, seemed jiroud of his perform- 
ance. We .sat uncomfortable on onr chairs, 
did not know which way to look, and some of 
us would have run away had tlicre been any- 
where to run to. Some one who could .sjieak 
his language gave him a hint whiidi made 
him declare emphatically that it would ho an 
insult to the founder of the feast if thi.s testi- 
mony was not loudly given to the suificioncy 
of the entertainment and tlic plction of the 
guests. It wa.s with some difficulty that he 
was prevailed upon to turn over this chapter 
of the hook of rites. And thus ended our 
Chinese dinner. Before we entered our 
chairs we walked through the whole esta- 
blishment, saw the reservoir.s for preserving 
all the curious creatures we had been eating, 
and examined all the ])rocesscs of preparation, 
and the casseroles and ovens in wliich other 
dinners were then being prepared. Every- 
tbing was as clean and as regular as in a 
first-rate European establisbment. Of cour.se 
I do not affirm that this dinner was to 
our tastes, but it W'as one to wliich educa- 
tion and habit might very reasonably incline 
a peo]ile. It wa.s eminently light ajid dige.st- 
ihlc, and, like the Chinese themselves, very 
reasonable and defensible upon philosopbic 
grounds, but somewhat monotonous, tedious, 
and insipid. Wc must recollect, however, 
that the higher clas.ses in China never take 
exercise, and are necessarily a sedentary and 
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dy.speptic class of feeders. It Avas unani- 
mously resolved that the hill of fare ouglit to 
he pre.served, and the dinner described; for, 
although several travellers have given the 
forms and ceremonies of a Chinese state 
dinner, and have indulged in a general 
jocoseness at tljo strangeness of its materials, 
no one has ever yet taken the trouble to 
inform liimself as to what tlic dislics hoforc 
liim really did contain.” 

The amusements of the Chinese are more 
varied and inore frequently enjoyed than 
might be supi)oscd of a |)Copl(3 having a 
reputation for gravity. duggling, games 
of eliance, archery, and wliat appears to Eu- 
ropeans a puerile occupation, kite -living, are 
the principle of these. The ingenuity dis- 
played in this diversion is surprising, the 
Idtcs being in the form of birds, fishes, roj)- 
tile.s, and monster insects, copied from nature 
as to form and colour with astonisliing exaet- 
no.s.s. Tlic higher the gratle of life, the less 
given are the ])eople to athletic exercises. 
Gentlemen in the very highest ranks arc fond 
of archery. 

The literature and language of China have 
engaged the attention of Europeans. The 
French, Germans, Russians, and other eonti- 
nental nations, although less interesbMl by 
commerce and connexion than the lOnglish, 
have given it more consideration, llio study 
may be said to liavc found encouragement in 
India only contemporaneously with the rnis- 
siouary enterprise. The labours of Dr. [Mor- 
rison, and tlie impulse given to religious 
efforts for Ciiina on the part of (.liristian 
persons in Ehigland, laid tlie foundation for 
our ])ro.scnt acquaintance with the language 
and literature of that country. It is the 
custom to describe the language a.s monosyl- 
labic, but some recent writers maintain that 
it is less so than it has been represented to 
be. It is remarkable for the number of its 
clinracters, and tlie paucity of its voonl 
Bounds. The characters of the language 
were originally pictures of ideas, hut their 
original simplicity ha^? been forgotten in a 
great measure, as they became in course of 
time ablireviatcd or enlarged for convenience 
sake. The want of an alphabet compels the 
use of cumbrou.s modes of expres.sing foreign 
words, very em]iaiTa.saing to the European 
sUidcnt of Cliinese, and to the native scholars 
who hold foreign intercourse, or have to 
translate or interpret frotn any strange lan- 
guage into their own. The figurative style 
hotli of sjiecch and writing is far more exag- 
gerated and much less elegant than in the 
languagoa of wc.stcru Asia. There is fre- 
quently a vulgar coaTseness in the figures of 
speech used by Chinese scholars and gentle- 
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lueu repulsive to Europeans of any taete. 
Dr. Morrison, the missionary, thus expressed 
his Bonse of the difficulty of the lan^vnage 
Ijotli to natives and foreigners : — “ A child in 
China learns to speak its mother tongue as 
early as a child in England, hut a Chinese 
boy docs not learn to write it Avith the same 
ease. It is far more difficult for an English- 
man to learn to speak, read, and wi’ite Chinese 
than to make these attainments in any other 
language. An English hoy, who knows the 
grammar of his own language, and has a 
smattering of Latin, if lie goes to Erciich, 
Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese, finds the 
letters the same, nearly with the same power, 
the method of writing them similar, the 
sound of Avords directing to the combination 
of the letters, and in every half a dozen words 
ho lind one which he ImcAV hcforc, Avith some 
slight modification ; hut if he goes to Cfiiinese 
he find no letters, nothing to communicate 
sounds, no similarity, the method radically 
different, and not one AVor<i like Avhnt he lias 
known hofore, and A\'hcn ho knoAvs the pro- 
nnneiation of Avords and sentences the sound 
does not at all direct to the character Avhich 
is the sign of the same idea.*' 

The literature of the Ohinoso language is 
varied and extensive. lOA’ory de])artmcnt of 
literature known to Europeans lias its corre- 
sponding branch in the language of Cliina. 
Their mytlndogy is ancient and peculiar. 
^Fhcir sacred Avritings are of the age of Con- 
fucius (live hundred years previous to the 
Christian era), that sage himself being the 
chief of this class of authors. Confucius is 
the great ]>rophet and tcach(?r of the nation, 
and his maxims arc laws, lie is as much 
followed by the higher classes as Buddha by 
the middle ranks. IMany of the maxims of 
Confucius are beautiful, but they arc evi- 
dently derived from the Jewish Scriptures, 
and arc easily distinguishable from those of a 
Chinese origin. The great mass of the pre- 
cepts of the folloAA’ors and expositors of Con- 
fucius, as AA^ell as of the philosopher himself, 
arc such as a shrewd Avorldly Avisdoni Avoidd 
suggest, and haA'c no higher inotiA^o than 
convenience, personal advantage, or the love 
of fame. 

Education is encouraged by the state, and 
approved of by the people. The chai’actcr 
of the education given is such as to increase 
the national egotism, to teach the people at 
largo to desjiise Avomon and foreigners, and 
to train those up in the philosophy of Con- 
fucius who aspire to serve the empire in 
political situations. 

The government is a pure despotism. There 
is no aristocracy but that of learning. Wealth 
has its influence ; but as all that a man is and 


has belong to the emperor, it is not always 
judieJous to allow his A\'ca]th to he knoAvn. 
The eldest son has a double j^ortion of tlio 
family property. The mandarins are the 
chief officers of state, and none can attain to 
this degree until after various and severe 
examinations in tlic learning of their nation. 
The emperor assumes numerous titles full of 
the most absurd pretension, and in a certain 
degree demands irom his peoi^Ic religious 
worshij). Eoreigners arc despised and hated, 
intercourse Avith them being reluctantly con- 
ceded. 

The origin of the Chinese is lost in the 
remotest antiquity. Homo of the hooks of 
the lliiuloos represent tliem as of Indian 
origin ; their owji records, Avitli more jn-o- 
hability, assign to a region in the north - 
AA’cst of the empire their ]>iimitivo home. 
Possibly the Hindoo race may have sprung 
from a tribe or family in the same moun- 
tainous region, Avliose a])0(le and physical 
peculiarities proclueed all their diAHU’gent 
characteristics. The Chinese mixed Avith 
other races — Malays, and ])rohahIy races 
AAdiich have long since ceased to have a dis- 
tiuctiA’C existence, so that in the long course 
of ages they liave assumed their present type 
of liumanity. Some Avriters rcj)resent them 
as descendants of a pre- Adamite race. Those 
who take this view of course dispute the 
interi)rotation of the Hcripture narrative, if 
not the narratiA^e itself, — that Athim and 
AA’ere the primeval pair. Notwithstanding 
the learned and ingenious torture to AAduch 
the passage lias been subjected by critics 
and ctlinologists, such a view is ojiposod 
to the plain import of the Scripture decla- 
ration — “ Cod hath made of one blood all 
the nations of men." 

Having described tlie general character 
and condition of China proper, the features 
of the country, its in’oiluotions, people, their 
customs, character, religion, language, litera - 
ture, and government, it only remains to com- 
plete the description of China ju'oper by some 
notice of its capital and chief cities. 

Pekin is the great metro2)olis of the empin*, 
tlie scat of government, and ''the centre of 
the imperial throne.” It is situated in a Aa.st 
alluvial plain, ricli in soil, and teeming Avith 
cultivtatcd productions, and from it as a centre 
radiates a great system of river and canal 
communication, Avliich connects it Avitli the 
most fertile parts of China 
great nuclei of population. The country 
around Pekin has an agriculture superior to 
that of any other part of Cliina, although the 
city stands on a sandy and arid soil. It is 
divided into tAA^o jiarts — the northern and 
southern; the former, Avhieh is the Tartar city, 
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ia in the form of a parallelogram, tlie eiiles 
of wlih^h face tlio four cardinal points. Its 
area is ahoiit twelve ecpuirc miles.* The 
walls are thirty feet high, twenty-live feet in 
lucadth at the base, and twelve feet in breadth 
at the top, tJic inclination hoing on the inner 
side. Near the gates, of which there are 
seven, the walls are faced with marble and 
granite, in other places with large hrichs 
cased in u mortar of lime and clay, which 
is as hard as the hardest stone, f The iin- 
])Osing nj)pearanee of the exterior is not sns- 
tained hy a corrosj)onding grandeur witlun. 
The city is mean in the appearance of its 
private houses, streets, and pnhlio buildings. 
The principal Htreets arc well laid out as to 
.sliape and Avidtlg hut tliey are nupaved and 
filthy, and are generally lilled with stench, 
emitted hy great earthen pans of ordure, 
collected for manure. 

'J'he business streets receive a certain pic- 
tiircs(iuo appearance from the diversity of 
signboards, ornamented with inscriptions, 
painteil representations, ribbons, long strips 
of many-coloured ])apor, and frequently broad 
ilagri. The great concourse of persons pass- 
ing along the thoroughfares or dealing in the 
shops also attract the slrangor’s attention, and 
present a lively scene. Sometimes the crowds 
cover the whole area of tlic street, and are 
often suddenly dispersed to the riglit and 
loft hy long processions of mandarins, attended 
hy men carrying unihrelhis, painted lanterns, 
and various insignia of oilice ; also by funeral 
jjrocessions, the women advancing in front, 
littering loud and piercing erics. Marriage 
trains are among the compact lines of persons 
which seek a passage, always civilly yielded ; 
these are accompanied by drums and other 
loud instruments of music. Hromedarics, | 
with coal from Tartary, sedan chairs, provi- 
si».)n carts, jugglers, itinerant inusiciana, ped- 
lars, and (juacks, passing to and fro, form a 
moihy scene. The .^streets are occu])ied be- 
yond the line.s of shops hy ranges of stalls, and 
a Jhihol tif strange sounds reigns along those 
rows, as the chapmen endeavour to commend 
their goods, and the purchasers question their 
worth or quality. 

The street performances of tumblorH, jug- 
glers, and mountebanks, are well rowartled ; 
and the stolid Chinese, aa we are accustomed 
to deem them, may bo seen enjoying mirth 
and laughter in their most hoistcroua forma. 
One might suppose .that tlio worship of 
Moniiis was the chief occupation among all 
the din of sounds and changing scenes pass- 
ing around. 

The northern division of Pekin contains 
three enclosures, one within another, and 
• The lUiv. Ihoniaa Phillips- f Barrow. 


each smronndod hy a uall. Tho first con- 
tains the imperial jiahico and household; the 
second was originally intended for tlie jmblic 
ofticer.s, and tho resilience of tho great officers 
I of state, hut, in addition, merchants have 
taken up their abodes, and transact tlieir 
business there; the third oiicloeiirc is fur tlic 
citiaens generally. Tlie first, or inmost en- 
closure, is the most architectural and impos- 
ing; it is called tho ‘'Forbidden Cit}'.” 

The opinions of the Cliineso, in tlie re- 
moter ju-ovinces, concerning their capital is 
absurd, investing it with an exaggoratod 
grandeur, ludicrona to tlioso who liavo scon 
it. They believe that its palaces are iiiarhle, 
tlie columns of silver, the throne, and all the 
insignia of royalty, of gold, and sparkling 
with the costliest gems. 

The southern portion of Pekin is less 
strictly gnavded than tho nortliejn, but is 
very ])opuloiis. Tho whole i.s surrounded 
by a ivall, tho circumference within which is 
twenty-five miles. Tho siihurhs are ver-y 
extensive, and also very jM,))udous, eontainiug 
streets, in which are largo sliops with fronts 
exjiensively carved ami gilt. iyir. Harrow 
gives some account of the architectural pre- 
tensions of Pekin, ivliich differ too little from 
tliose of the country generally to desorvo 
furtlier notice. Its population is ostimnlcd at 
two millions, hut the jealous jioliey of tlie 
government bus precluded the iiossibility of 
obtaining aceiirate information coneorning it. 

China, bo long (dosed against the residence 
of Europeans, except the mission of tho 
Jesuits, was jiartiaily opened in 1812, being 
tlie result of the successful military opera Lion.s 
of Sir Hugh (now Lord) Gough, and by the 
diplomatic negotiations of tSir Henry Pot- 
tinger. According to the treaty then effected, 
five ports were to he opened to universal 
commerce, and every facility wa.s to he af- 
forded to the residence in those places of 
strangers who came fui* the jmrposes of trade. 
The ports to he opened w’oro Caiiroii, Amoy, 
Foo-clioo-foo, Kiugpo, and Hlianghai. licforc 
giving a description oi these cities, it is 
defiireahle to place tho terms of the treaty 
before the reader, bo far as is necessary to 
on.ablc him to understand the j)roscnt position 
of Englishmen in China, their rights, and tho 
causes of the complaints which havo onco 
more rendered an appeal to arms necessary. 

Auffust 12, 1812. — Meetings were hi-kl by oftkers 
the two powers, in which preliTninurics were arrangrO. 
A geumoc statcrjcnt of facts was sent to the enjperor, 
the tioniands of t he Brili^h made known to him, and per- 
mission granted to the eommissioners to conclude a treaty 
in accordance with them. 

AuffvH 20. — The tlrst interview took place between 
the plenipotentiaries on board the Cvruu-aUii-^tk visit of 
cereraony only. 
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AuguH 24. -'i'JiO visit wus rcturueil on slioiv, l»y Sir 
Henry i’oltingp.r, Sir Hugh Gough, nnd Sir William 
l*nrkcr. 

Att’jvM 20."-''l'he high plenipotentiaries held a meeting 
on slion; for the purpose of coiisulling the terms of the 
treaty. 

Aifjnst 2D.— V treaty of peace was signed before 
Nankin, on hoard the Coniwanit, hy Sir Henry Pottinger 
on the part of Great llritaiii, and hy Kc-yiiig, Elepoo, 
and Neu-Kien, on the part of the Kniperor of China, 
'riit; most iinporlant provi.sions of the treaty, ns stated by 
Sir Henry Pottinger, nre as follows; — 

J. Lasting peaecJ and friemlship hetweeu the two 
empires. 

2. Cliina to pay iwenty-oijo niillion dollars In the 
course of the present and three snce.ceding year.s. 

3. 'riie- ports of Canton, Amoy, Poo rhoo-foo, Ningpo, 
and vSlianghai to be thrown open to British mernUnuta ; 
consular olfieers to hvs apimintcd to reside at thorn; luid 
regular and just laritTs of im])ori and export, as well ns 
inlinul transit duties, to be eataliliahed and published. 

4. The island of Hong- Kong to be ceded in perpetiiily 
to her Britannie majeoly, her heirs and sneressors. 

5. All subjects of her Jirilaniiic luajc-sty, whether 
natives of Pinroj)e or India, Avho may he confined in 
jiiiy ]).nt of the- Chinese empire, to bo nneonditiuindly 
rrleaseil. 

(). Ail act of full Jind entire aiunesty to h.e ])ul)lishcd 
by the emperor, under his imperial sign-manual and 
seal, to all Chinese subjects, on aeriount of tlnnr having 
lield service umler tlie, ILilisli government or its oflicera. 

7. Correspoiidenec to he eouJneted mi terms of perfect 
eipiallty betwcou the otlicers of bolli governmtuts. 

S. f')n tlic emperor’s assent bring rce.cived to (hia 
treaty, and the payment of the first six million dollars, 
her Britannic majcssfy’s forces to retire from Nankin and 
llic Grand Camil, and the mllilary po8t.s at Cliliiliai to be 
;d.s(i withdrawn; but the islands of Chu.'^nn and Kiidnng- 
6U are, to be held until the money payment.^ nnd the 
f'.rrangemeiits for opening the ports be eonijdctcd. 

•SV/j/r/.'iAer 8, — The einixTor .signilles his assent to the 
coTidilioiis of the treaty. 

Ihcctuhf'r 31. — Tlie Great Seal of Knglan»l is itflixcd to 
the treaty. 

Juh/ 22, 1843. — A proclamation issued by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, signifying that tlic ratilieations of the treaty of 
Nankin have been exchanged under the signs-manual and 
seals of her majesty the Queen of Great Britain and his 
majesty the Emperor of China; arid that a eommercial 
treaty has been eoucliulcd: the trade aecordiiig to the 
.lew system to commence at Canton on the 27lh of duly; 
the four remaining ports to he opened a.s .soon as the 
imperial edict to that cfl'oet has been received. 

Tlii;? edict was afterwAvds issued, llio ixirts 
were o[ionod, and consula appointed. At 
Canton, however, it was pretended by the 
representative of hi.^ imperial majesty that 
the treaty could not bo carried into ollfcct, 
in c(»usc«[ueiico of the turbulent character of 
the lioople of that city, and the old restric- 
tions were enforced with little mitigation. 
The British autliorities, meekly adopting what 
they considered a conciliatory policy, allowed 
thia infraction of the treaty, forgetting that 
orientals never appreciate concessions made 
from such motives, but look upon them as 
]noofs of the iiitL'llcctual imbecility of those 
who innko them, or as signs of tlieir political 
weakness, or evidciicea that they arc ashamed 


of their own cause and prijicijdes, and doubt 
it.s ju.stice. Tlic Cantonese thus reasoned : 
they 8Up])o.sod that, after having made the 
e.xperiment of war upon the empire, tlic Eng- 
li.di believed it to he invincihh?; tliat tlic 
liberty of commerce grantcrl by the emperor 
arose from lii.s great ch inency, and somewhat 
from his contempt of the harhariaiis, wdio.^o 
jKnvcr ho had tested, and proveil to ho ^‘as 
the xvillow' before the monsoon;’' tliat t!io 
English dare not onrorce tlic treaty at Can- 
ton, the citizeins of wliicdi would [uove their 
loyalty' to tlic too element ein])cror, and 
teach an important le.^soii to the harhariaiis, 
by refiLsing them ingress to tlieir city. The 
Phiglish authorities had the extraordinary' 
infatuation to submit to tiiis, and with the 
a])proval of the conntiw generally. The 
Heel l->avty, the peace jmrty, the free -trail o 
]mrt^^ ami ninny cnlighleiicd and humnno 
h^nglish citizen.^, njdiold tlie government in 
overlooking the hrcacdi of treaty, and, for 
the sake of iieaec and limnaiiity', endeavour- 
ing to conduct their commeree at Canton 
under the re.-itrictions which the viohitcr.s 
of tlio treat y'^ imposed. 'Plie result was 
outrages and wrongs upon Eiigli-sli and otlier 
foi'ijigii citizens, and at last an a]»peal to arms 
in 18o7. A peremptory demand for the 
Ihithfnl execution of the treaty the mmnciit 
any' he.drn(ion wa.s evinced to eoniply’’ w'itli it 
w'ouhl have sparoil the slieilding of miieli 
blood and tlio lu.ss of much jiroperty', as well 
as have secured yeai>3 ago a fair, if not 
friendly" feeling, witli the Cantonese, who 
continued to elieiish hatred and contempt 
to strange r.s, under the in Hated ideas of their 
importance and power, whicli the submission 
of the Kiiglisli comlneed to fo.sror. The. 
native luercliauts of (hinton, and tlie viceroys 
of the emperor, exasperated the native pre- 
judices for their own venal ])Urposes. There 
W’as a supplementary treaty to that of Nan- 
kin, which has been felt veiy injuriously" hy 
the. British traders at all tlie jiurt-s. 

KiirarfsffOiii Ih; S/fjjp/cttif»i(tart/ 'rreafp, Ocl. 8, 1842. 

Akt. IV, — After the live porl.s of Canluii, I’oo-dioo 
foo,.Ainoy, Niugpo, ami Shanghai, shall be thrown open, 
English luercliaiiis shall he allowed to trade (uily at thoso 
live porU. Neither Rhall they repair to any olhtr ports 
or places, nor will the Ghintso people at any othor porta 
or places be permitted to trade with them. If English 
merchaut-vessels shall, iacoiitravcution of this agrcenuMit, 
and of a proclainutiou to the same purport to be issued by 
the British plenipotentiary, repair to any ol!icr ports or 
places, the Chinese governriiciit ollu ers shall he at liberty 
to seize and conliseatc botli vetsds and cargoes; and 
should Chinese people bo discovered dniidestindy dealing 
with English mcrclianls at any other ]n)rls or places, they 
shall be punished by the t;hinesc govrrnmcnt in siidi 
ninnnci* ns the law may direct. 

Art. VI. — It is a.-rreed that English iiKTehauts and 
others residing at or resorting to the live ports to Iw 
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opened, shall not po into the surrounding country beyond 
short distances to be named by the local authorities in 
concert with the British consul, and on no pretence for 
purposes of tratlic. Seamen and persons belonging to the 
ships shall only be allowed to land under authority and 
rules, which will be fixed by the consul in commimioation 
with the local officers; and should any persons whatever 
infringe the stipulations of this article, and wander aw^ay 
into the country, they shall be seized and handed over to 
the British consul for suitable punishment. 

The interpretation of the clause limiting 
the distance to which Bi itisli subjects may go 
into the country, has been a source of per- 
petual dispute, and the lives of Englishnieii 
have been repeatedly sacrificeil, when they 
were, as they supposed, enjoying such liberty 
in the country as the treaty allowed. At 
all the porta except Canton the severity of the 
imperial restrictions have hecn relaxed, and 
some adventurous Englishmen have penetrated 
far into the interior. 

Canton is situated in a plain, which is well 
cultivated; there are undulated landscapes at 
no great distance, and a bold line of hills 
towards the north-east. Tlie city is divided 
into two portions — north and soiUh; the for- 
mer is called the old city, the latter the new. 
The northern is the Tartar totvn, and is three 
times as largo, and nearly three times as 
populous, as the Chinese town. The new 
city” is enclosed by walls, which arc carried 
down to the river. Tlio suburbs greatly 
exceed the city in extent, and arc very popu- 
lous. The population of the town and its 
environs is generally computed at one million. 

7''liere arc few places more repulsive to a 
European. The streets are narrow lanes, 
reeking with abominable odours, and filled 
wdth a filthy, riotous, and arrogant population. 
New China Street, Curiosity Street, and some 
others near the foreign residences, afford 
innumerahlo vistas of long narrow lanes, such 
as no European imagination could con- 
ceive. The confusion and crowding of so 
vast a population in such thoroughfares must 
occasion groat inconvenience, especially as 
any large object, such as a load protruding 
far from the head or shoulders of a coolie, or 
a mandarin carried in his chair upon the 
shoulders of four men, necessarily fills a large 
portion of the space. The people bear these 
inconveniences with good humour, and acci- 
dents seldom occur. Fires are, however, very 
frequent, and terrible destruction is created 
by them. The style of the houses is inferior, 
but there are good . taverns and" hotels, to 
which tho merchants resort whoso families 
are at a distance ; and when these buildings 
are lighted up gaily at night, they present a 
cheerful and sometimes almost brilliant spec- 
tacle. Canton has one hundred and twenty- 
seven temples, pagodas, and joss-houses. 
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The situation of tho town on the Canton 
River gives it great commercial advantages, 
which are increased by the character and 
resources of tho country beyond it. The 
sinuosities and intricacies of the river’s ap- 
proach are most troublesome to mariners, 
and, were the Ohinesc more skilled in the art 
of war, would furnish great advantage against 
a maritime enemy attempting Canton. In 
tlic vicinity of the city itself the river washes 
into the land in innumerable creeks. A large 
number of tbc inhabitants reside in boats 
upon the water: this river population has 
been computed variously from one to two 
hundred thousand — the latter is probably the 
more correct computation. The boats are 
somewhat ark-shaped, and might, at a little 
distance, be mistaken for wooden bouses built 
along tlie low banks of the stream. Their 
occupants live in much harmony, taking good 
humourcdly and patiently the accidents which 
must sometimes, but do not often, occur 
to ibeir floating tenements. When, on the 
Ifith of Dccoinber, 1857, the British and 
French squadrons anchored off the city, the 
terror of these river- residents was great; and 
the sight afforded by so vast a population 
moving away upon tlic water was extraordi- 
nary and impressive. The allies, in their 
clemency, allowed this movement; and those 
who on "shore resided in wooden and 2 )ortahle 
dwellings, took them dowui with groat rapidity, 
and removed them out of the range of the 
guns. Tho river here divides Canton from 
Honan, situated on the opposite side. The 
channel is not three hundred yards wide, and 
it appears much narrower when covered by 
the mass of boats already described. Tho 
mandarin passage -boats, with high pooj^s 
elaborately carved, and tho flower-boats 
2 )ainted gaily, and bung within with lustres 
and lanterns, give an air of tho picturesque 
to what otherwise would be sombre and 
monotonous. The cargo-boats which j)ly in 
their trade, and which, unlike the hnt-boats 
which are dwellings, are constantly moving 
about, and give a ivaritimc aspect to the 
river, which relieves the sameness created by 
the long, dull lines of the motionless habita- 
tions of those whoso home is on the water. 
The gentleman who corresponded with tho 
TimcB during the hostile operations at the 
close of 1857, describing the appearance of 
the river and city at tho moment when the 
latter was cleared of the fugitive boats, has 
afforded a more distinct idea of the place and 
its aspect viewed from on hoard ship, than 
any other writer who has imparted his 
j impressions of Canton: — “And now tho 
: channel is clear. We have an uninterrupted 
I view along it. It is not nearly so v/ido as 
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the Thames at Wa[)|)in«^, and moroovci* there 
are no brid.i<c.s to inlcrrniit the line of si^^ht; 
but the buildings on cacli side are nnicJi of 
the same character as those at ^Vap]■)^ng and 
Rotherhithe — the 'wareluuiscs of llonaii on 
the riglit, the low buildings of Canton on the 
left. About half-a-uiilo up there is a wide 
interval, covered only with heaps of building 
rubbish, but liaving no structure standing bat 
a newly-built (diinese gatoAvay— a sort of 
triumphal arch, wliereoii is writ, in Chinese 
(’haraoters, ‘ l^he site of llog T.ane.’ Deyond 
this interval, as largo or larger than the 
I'cmplc Gardens — an interval which A\ill ho 
readily recognised as the location of the 
destroyed factories'- -there are ruins. High, 
sr|narc, brick-built pillars start iij) from tlie 
(frln'is of their hdlen roofs; these are the 
remains of the hongs ami warehouses, hat- 
tered or buried during tlio j'ctaliatory attack 
of the Jlritish licet. A little furtlier on, 
wJicre the stream slightly widens, there is an 
islet in mid-channel : it is covered witli the 
wreck of masonry ; stones and brickwork are 
lying about in sliapelcss masses; but nine 
trees, wiiieh liavc survived the deed of au'o- 
leiK^e these ruins toil of, rise in the interstices, 
and shake their leaves and offer shade. Tin's 
islet shuts in the view and closes the vista; 
it Is the site of the Dutch Folly Fort.” 

Probably no large city, at all events out of 
China, over possessed so little architectural 
attractions. TIio northern ])ortion, Avhere 
tlio residence of the viceroy and the public 
olliccs are situated, is much pleasanter tlian 
the southern, for it contains large gardens 
Ixdoiiging to state functionaries; but with 
the exception of certain elevated spots, occu- 
])ied by forts, the whole asj)Oct of the city, 
from wliatever point it is viewed, is dreary 
and monotonous. 

The country on the hanks of the Canton 
llivci' lias seldom boon admired, hut the 
writer last quoted ex])rcsses an aniimited 
admiration of it. Wlien he visited it last 
November, the second rice crop was being 
gathered, tlie patches of sugar-cane looked 
green and reedy, and the bananas still clus- 
tered upon the trees; the climate at that 
season is not severe, and the landscape wears 
a pleasing aspect. The country is a rich 
alluvial vale, dotted and intersected with 
granite liills. 

Shanghai is the capital of a department 
called Snng-konng-foo. It is surrounded by 
a wall three miles in circumference, which is 
entered by six gates. A canal, twenty feet 
in width, surrounds this wall, from which 
others branch through the city. The town is 
also surrounded and intersected either by rivers 
or canals; and the whole country, for many 
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miles, is cut lljroiigh by dykes^ ditclio.;, and 
drains, whicli irrigate the soil ami drain it, as 
may be required. A considerable sect ion of 
the town near to the western gate is occuj»ied 
by gardens. 'I’hero is a good line of river 
frontage, extendijig ])a]f a mile, suitable fur 
commercial convenience. <.di the north-east 
suburbs land has been set apart for foreign 
residents. 'The site of the city is excellent 
for trade; it is generally regarded as salu- 
brious. The climate, for a consideral>lo ]iortion 
of the year, is agrccahlc to Kuri'jicans; hut in 
the l)cight of summer the glass rises to 
100 ^ while in the depth of wi liter it falls 
to d’ho ])Opiilation is about one-iiflh 

that of tjaiiton, and one-tenth that of Pekin. 
Shanghai is goographieally' sitnaletl oil® 21-/ 
north latltmle, 12 1/^' Ii2' east longitude, on 
tlie banks of the Woosnng llivcr, at the point 
of it:3 (‘onllnence with the Wangpoo, and is dis- 
tant about twelve miles from the cuniluonci*. 
of the Yang-tsc. The following ])ictiiresque. 
descri]>tioji of the approach to the city is 
given hy the gentleman who has been befiu’o 
quoted as the most recent traveller in Ghina 
whose accounts have heen given to ( lie ])iihlic : — 
At a distance of tliroo miles, in tlie grey 
twilight, Hhnnghai looks like a distant view 
of Woolwich. Tlio tall spars of tlie Pirjue 
frigate, the English and American steamers 
of war, and a licet of merchant vessels, give 
an air of life and bustle to the waters of this 
noble trihutary to the \'ang-lse-Kiaug. 
Higher iij), wJiero a turn in the river gives 
ail inland appearance, we see a multitudinous 
mass of junk masks, just as from Greemvicli 
and Woolwich we see tlio s|wirs of the sliips 
that crowd our docks. All tells of a large 
commerce vetpiiring a strong protection. In 
this indistinct light tlie ‘ hongs ' o( the Euro- 
jiean settlenient loom like the ship slips at 
Deptford or Woolwich. It is only u]k>ii a 
near ajiproach that they resolve thornselve*; 
into fine llnished buihliugs, some columned 
like Grecian tcmj»les, some square ami mas- 
sive like Italian palaces, but all declaratory 
that the res anyusla domi is a woe unknown 
to Englishmen in Cliina. 

“The English settlement at Shanghai is 
situate upon a bend of this river Wang]ioo: 
its boundaries arc its fortifications. On one 
side the Soo-choo River, wdiicli comes down 
from the great city Soo-ehoo (the Ifiriniiighani 
of China), and falls into the Wangpoo, forms 
its limits. On . the other side, the \ang- 
kang-pang canal shuts it from tlio settlement 
allotted to the French. This Frencli allot- 
ment extends \ip to the walls ol the Chinese 
city of Shanghai. The trontage upon Ihe 
Wangpoo, between tlie Soo-clioo River and the 
canal, is nearly a mile in length, and the set- 
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tlouient pxtoiids hiickwardrf about Ijalf a mile. 
Tliia spaee is divided ij}1o scjuaros by six 
roa«ls at riLcht anodes with tlic river, and 
til roc parallel to it, and in tlicsG squares arc 
tbo residences and godowiis of tlio coinnieroial 
bouses, eacdi in its surrounding plot of orna- 
mented ground. In the rear of all is the 
Slia ngliai raccconrse.” 

'idle comniereial inijiortauce of Sliangliai is 
very groat. In ISot), tbo number of Britisli 
sliips wliiidr unloaded at the epuiys was .‘iOlt, 
tlieir united Imrtbon being 02,'.M:3 tons. Tlie 
imjiorts uf Shaiigbai wbieb, during the same 
year, passe<l. tliroiigli tlio custom-house from 
all parts, were of the value of £:>,tRO,oll: 
t]ii.s was irrespective of the grand import 
from Ibitifch India of opium to the value of 
l,.‘U)o. 'Idle tea exported to Europe, 
America, and Australia, tlie silk exported 
cbieliy to Jbirope, anil a few other commodi- 
ties also sent abroad, reached the enormous 
value of Of course the dif- 

ference was received by (Jliiiia iu tbo jire- 
<*ious metals, cliiefl}' silver; this was one of 
tlic causes of that great drain of silver from 
Europe and America, which lias affected the 
nmnetary and commercial world, and wliiidi, 
for a time, appeared to he a ])uzzle to iiiian- 
ciors and capitalists. During the year 1857 
there was a great increase iu tlic imports, Imt 
«a still greater in the exports, requiring a 
larger payment iu the tu’eeious metals to 
adjust the balance. 'Idio returns have not 
yet reached Europe by wliicli tJicse statc- 
monts can he iiroved, hut persons intimately | 
riCfpiainted tvilh the- commerce of the port 
affirm that tlio proportion of cxjiorts to 
imports during 1857 will re((uirc nearly 
double the amount of .silver to ho ])aid at 
Sliangliai. This ].)rusj)t!rity is the result of 
the. iudnstiy of the people and the enterprise 
of foreigners, cliicfly English and Americans, 
wliile the signs of had government ])rcvail all 
through tliat ]»art of the interior, of which 
Shangluii is the natural outlet. Oflicial pecula- 
tion, ami the grinding oppressions which have 
created a great rehellhm, have worried and 
distressed tlie country, and left it without 
roads; while it.s wonderful water-lines have 
been ])ermitted to fall into decay over a cou- 
siderahlo area of country where these are 
essential to the public weal. 

'inhere is a mail hetweeu Shanghai and 
Hong -Kong, carried by five steamera of two 
hundred and ninety horse -}iower. It is 
alleged that cargoes of opium produce tlie 
chief profit realised : there arc generally six 
British receiving ships in the river, to whieli 
tJie Chinese repair for the article, 'riio cen- 
tre of the great comnaerco of Shanghai is 
the foreign settlement already referred to, 


and which merits a more particular descrij)- 
lion. The huildiugs are very large, W'cll 
built, two stories iu height, with nj)per veran- 
dahs, and lower ones of a different form. 
TJio garden-ground is laid out witli firs, 
shrubs, and llowers. The tea and silk \vare- 
liouse.s are generally about one hundred and 
thirty feet iu lengtli, l>y forty in width : most 
of them arc built of brick, hut some of Ningpo 
granite. The merchants of Shanghai liave. 
the reputation of living in great luxury. 

The most interesting objects in iho (Jldnosc 
city are the English Slissionary Oluirch, and 
an American loctiiro-room. I'ho joss-honso 
is an olject of curiosity to strangers: in tlio 
ceiilrc of an extensive liall is a largo cup, 
with the names of those wlio contrihnted to 
place it there insciihod upon it. 'idie exte- 
rior and entrance are covered with figuj’es of 
Buddha and saints curiously carved; aLso of 
ilragoiis, and strange creatures of (■Jiinc.‘:(3 
imagination. The interior is liighly deco- 
rated, and large gilt statues of Buddha 
abound. Various emhlematical figures, to 
wdiicli the vulgar render worship, are also 
placed there. 

A visit to a Sliangliai court of justice iu 
185(> by an American is thus narrated : — 
‘‘Again w'C started for the court of justice, 
and this was a ineniorahle half liour in my 
tour. It w-as a clean, dignified room, with a 
mandarin, wlu^se wdiole mien bore unmistake - 
ahl(3 marks of authority, sitting on the seat of 
the judge, Avith jiolicemen, assistants, oflioials, 
and clerks, on every side; the jwisoners, with 
chains aliout their legs, and arms hid heliiiul 
them, w ere waiting their trial and the decision 
of the judge. One man was up in the cri- 
minal box; hut the system of examination 
W'aa too eriiel for mo to continue long in the 
room. First the guard struck 1dm fiercely 
over tljo mouth with a bamboo olfieial staff, 
the ])Oor wretch shrieking with }>aiii ; the 
other prisoners all the while remniidng slolid 
and indifferent spectators, not knowing who 
W’as to come next, \fterwards another kind 
of torture was resorted to, the guard making 
the criminal kneel down witli his hands above 
Ids head in a position wddcli extorted yells of 
agony, the judge and the oflicials all showdng 
the utmost indifference. A little further on 
tlicre Avere Iaa'o criminals with huge holts 
about their ankle.?, and the hanga (a large 
square piece of plank) hung round their 
neck. The whole trial scorned a farce — a 
mixture of brutal cruelty wdtli refined bar- 
barism. From the court w^o Avent to the 
bastinado, or jail, and saw scores of prisoner.? 
above and beloAv : ail tl^e cells Avere crowded, 
and the clanking of chains and hoarse growls 
George Jb'rauois Train, Esq., Boston, Massachiieets. 
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of t]ie pnsoiier.s spolcc another phase of Chi- 
nese life.” Mr. Train also visited the hosj)ital, 
^vhich he declares to Lo e(|ual to those of the 
United States in care, cleanliness, and com- 
fort. 

0»\ a former ]^age reference was made to 
the existence of fonndlini^ hospitals in China. 
That at Shanghai w^as visited by the gentle- 
man last cinoted, and his account of it affords 
a most striking cxliihition of Cliinese manners. 
Having described the mode of depositing the 
baby, similar to that alrea<ly given, he ob- 
serves As Avo entered, the nurses, each 
with a child in licr arms, started off in all 
directions, apparently frightened at the ap- 
l)carauco of the /(lu-f/uuis (foreign devils). 
It was some time l)eforo they would come 
out of their rooms, and then they stared at 
us with unfeigned snr[)ri‘^e. 1 should have 
taken up one of the Jjillipntian Celestials, but 
I was cautioned against it — for, if no con- 
tagious disease be caught, you arc sure to got 
vermin on yonr dress. We wandered about 
the large a])artnicnts from room to ro(>m, all 
of wliicii Jiad one or two occupants, and some 
w'erc til](jd nith older children, i?i hahy- 
jnmpcrs of strikingly original make, the 
nurses all appi^aring, after a moment of 
fright, t<) gaze n])on the strange sight of 
features, manners, and dross. Is it possible, 
sairl I. that all the charitable institutions of 
the European and Anglo-Saxon race arc 
observed in sucli detail in Asiatic China!” 

Among the modern enterprises of Shanghai 
is a largo market, wJiich an American Avas 
erecting at a recent j>crioil, and Avhich, pos- 
sibly, by this time has been brought to a 
completion. 

The city of Foo-choo-foo (called also Hoh- 
clioo) is situated in 2() ' 7' north latitude, and 
in 110'^ l.y cast longitude. This is a very 
large town — one of the largest in China. The 
cir<mmRcribing Avail is eight and a half miles 
in extent. It is the capital of the province 
of Fo-kien. The ])opulatioii is computed at 
more than half a million. The country around 
forms u circular basin, Avitli a diameter of 
twenty miles. The usual uniformity and 
monotony of a Chincso city is to be found in 
this, but there are varioiis relieving circum- 
stances. Trees are planted at various places, 
which, notAvithstandiiig their pent-up situa- 
tion, distday tlieir verdure and refresh the 
eye. At the northern extremity a hill rises 
abruptly, and is croAvned by a Avatch-toAver, 
Avhich can be seen from the Avhole city and 
the country around for some distance. On 
the south-east another hill rises five hundred 
feet, its sides ornamented Avith temples and 
the better description of dwellings. Between 
those two hills in the southern section of the 


city there are two rather striking pagodas. 
The residences of the groat mandarins are 
indicated by tall dceorate<l pules or by painted 
Avails. The city walls arc devious, strangely 
coloured, and bear consjiicnous buildings, 
meant for Avatcli-towers. d’Jio Avriter last 
<piotc<l describes his visit, Avhich A^'as made at 
night, under the gnidanco of Chinese b‘Oat- 
mcii; and re|)resents himself as taken tlirongli 
hinOiS tllsmal in the lantern’s shailo, up dirlv, 
ragged, stone-fenced streets, down under 
deeper arches than befurc, only to go up 
again stone steps almost ])er]><*ndie.ular to an 
Immense height. 

It Avas not until Iboll that. Foo-choo-foo 
assumed im[K>rtanco in the eyes of the foreign 
merchants : tlic disturbances at ( anion and 
tbc rebellion at {Shangb.ai brought it into 
nolieo. American enterprise has tl'ie credit 
of having first turned the ])ort. lo adA’antago, 
hut the first vessel Avhieh left it freiglitod 
Avith Chine.se produce aavis Dutch. 

The streets arc narroAv, intricate, and un- 
sightly, as is the ease Avith all Chiueso toAMis : 
probaldy they arc narrower in Foo-choo-foo 
tlniu in any other great city <d’ China. Nai roAV' 
as the streets are, they are made mure so by 
the oijcroaclinients of th'.i vendors of various 
commodities, who occupy the side-Avays, so 
as to leave in the centre scarcely any room 
for a chair to be earricrl through. 

The most coiis|>ieuous buildings arc the 
treasury department, and the honscs r>f llio 
various ofticials. There are two tcni]}lo.5 of 
some note — one dcMlicated to “the god of 
Avar,” and one to “the goihless of mercy.” 
The viccnigal palace, the college, ami jail, 
arc all Avoitliy of some considorathm, but 
their exterior is not remarkable, except for 
the curious decorations, Avliich sliow the Chi- 
nese desire of disjday. x\u intelligent tra- 
veller Avho passed through the streets of the 
city declares that the peojde’s industry suv- 
]>assed anything AAutnessed hy him anyAvhero, 
althougli he had visited every portion of the 
globe. 8o intent were many of the mechanics 
upon their busijicss, that although a J'hiropean 
carried in a chair through their streets Avas a 
rare sight, and great ci*oav<1s followed that 
ill AvLicii our observer Avas seated, yet tlieso 
Avorkinon never raised their eyes J'rom their 
occupations, ’.riiis traveller cunsidorod the 
Ningpo temple the best piece of arcJjitocture 
at Foiichow ; it has numerous a]>artmeuts, 
and galleries oddly stuccoed, or caiwed, or 
painted. There are Iayo enormous columns 
of granite, its chief exterior ornament, and 
these are covered anJUi designs the most 
licciiliar. These specimens of (JJiincsc archi- 
tectural taste cost “tAvo almas” — tea tliou- 
saml dollars, Avliich, considering the cheap- 
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ness of material and labour in Chinn, would 
equal £1000 in hmglaiul, and probably more. 
Tho sculi^ture on these columns is tastefully 
executed in some instances, but the chief 
elfect is produced by the originality and 
oddity of the designs. 

The bridge of Waw-show is one of the 
curiosities of the city ; it is aii immense 
structure. The first part of it, from the 
south side to the island of Chang -chow, con- 
sists of nine stone arches ; it is three Iminlred 
and thirty feet long by twelve wide; from the 
islaml the bridge is continued to tlie Nau-toe 
suburb, a distance of thirteen hundreil foot. 
“ Tlie upper bridge, on tlie western side, is 
eleven thousand feet in length.” The whole 
of the lines of bridges are occupied with street j 
vendors, retailing pancakes, bamboos, and 
iiuinmevablc oddities of food, ajiparel, and 
utensils, the use of which could not be recog- 
nised by a European. The result of this 
8hopkee])ing on the bridge thoroughfares is 
to narrow still more tlieir original inade- 
quate dimensions, ami thereby impede the 
traffic. Twice,” wrote a traveller, who 
recorded his experience of the bridge of 
Waw-show, my oliair was near going over, 
and once I was held bodily over the tumbling 
waters below for more than a minute, so as to 
let an iimncnso cortege with a Chinese man- 
darin go by. This bridge is old, but strong 
as petrified rock ; and how the architect 
raised the immense stones to their resting- 
place with the simple machinery of China 1 
am at a loss to understand.” ^LMio same writer 
records the experience of another day in the 
streets of this city in tlic following interesting 
record : — “ While passing along one of tlie 
widest streets we suddenly saw a great com- 
motion among tho citizens, and a most aLru]>t 
dropping of my clmir came immediately after ; 
then appeared bauds of Chinese music ; then 
oflicers of state, on little long-haired, dirty 
white ponies, with pikes and shields, followed 
by a company of infantry, one upon another, 
in splendid confusion; and just at this moment 
my coolie got anotlier crack over the head 
with a bamboo for being too anxious to view 
a i)ompoua mandarin ; others came pouring 
on — musicians and guards — and soon some 
well-dressed chair -bearers ; and then it was 
that I discovered tlic cause of this immense 
assemblage, and why I had been so grossly 
insulted by having ray chair thi^)wn into the 
mud — for I was jiist then in the j)rcsencc of 
his moat royal and noble exellency tho Tartar 
general of the province and country round 
about. Mor(v of his attaches followed, and 
everything was again quiet. On mentioning 
this circumstance on my return to the British 
consul, he said it was most unusual to meet 
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the groat officer away from his palace, but 
that his want of courtesy only tends to show 
the still hostile feeling which tho mandarins, 
not immediately interested, have against 
'foreigners. 1 also liave been told that the 
l)refect has sent two or three most insulting 
notes to her :najc.sty*s rejn'esentative. 8avc 
that unceremonious reception, we met with 
no hard treatment from tho dense crowd that 
followed ns through tho ])alace-yard, where 
wo Avere obliged to leave our chairs, through 
Curiosity Street, one of the widest in tlic city. 
The Tartar general was completely wrapjied 
in furs, and, as he was ])araded past, looked 
down ujion us with tho greatest possible 
contempt. We cxainined in (Curiosity Street 
the whole assortment of bronze and stone 
ornaments, ami saw many beautiful specimens 
of ivory-carving, wood-work, ami lortuisc- 
sholl, all Avbleli show ]iatieiice, ])h)ddiMg, ami 
ingonuity, remarkable, for each specimen is 
made Avith the simplest machinery. My 
companion made some pnrcliases of bronze, 
but 1 Avas more amused Avith some lacquerevl 
Avarc that Avas on exhibition in one of the 
shops, and purchased eighty dollars’ Avorth of 
little boxes (exquisitely ornamented, entirely 
made of lacquer), and a beautiful lady’s 
dressing-case, Avith more eomjiartmenls than 
cells in a honeycomb, ’riiesc presents for 
home are most valuable, because so rare ; 
only one individual in the empire ]>ossesses 
the secret, and Fouchow is the only place 
Avhere they can be bought, hence the enor- 
mous prices Avhich are charged, for all tliat 
he manufactures tliat are not sold to foreigners 
are taken to the imperial palace at Pekin, 
Avliich accounts for the independence of the 
artist — no rival in his Japanese skill, and an 
emperor and empress for patrons ! Save in 
that wonderful Avare, I think that tho much- 
celcbrntcd Curiosity Street of FoiichoAv is 
over-rated. One day soon disappeared in 
searching about that old city, wliich numbers 
some six hundred thousand souls, and, if the 
suburbs are also included, possibly a million. 
But, from my description of what I saw in 
^Shanghai, you may judge of my experience 
to-day. My time did not admit of my going 
over the grounds of the old British consulate, 
formerly a monastery of much antiquity and 
consequent interest, from AAffiieh site tho view 
of the city is most beautiful; neither did I 
visit tho far-famed monastery of Coaj-shan, 
situated about fourteen hundred feet above 
the city, commanding a most imposing vicAv 
for miles around. The quaint bell and im- 
mense gong struck by tbe priests — the ancient 
relic of Buddha — a whale’s tooth — an old 
priest, said to be five hundred years of age, 
Avho lives in a cage, Avith finger-nails four 
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inclicd long, and who looks in splendid con- 
dition for a man who eats nothing, and has 
been starving himself for centuries — the jmnd 
of tame fish which the good fathers feed from 
the hand — and the singular semi -Catholic, 
semi -barbarous style of costume and manners, 
would have am]»ly repaid me for my time; 
but my time would not admit of it, and the 
day was rainy, else I migdit have accepted 
Mr. Hale’s mountain-chair, so generously 
proffered by the llritish consul.” The peak 
overhanging the monastery is two thousand 
seven hundred feet above the sea, and with a 
good glass mountains, rivers, and villages can 
be seen at groat distances. On the extreme 
])oint, Euro})oans who have ascended the 
mountain have left their memorial in a stone 
. ]>ilc, called a castii, each adding a piece to 
tlie heap. 

''riie population within the walls of the city 
is about six hundred thousand; that without 
is about two-thirds of the number, luakiug 
a total of a million. 

The counliy around is extremely j)leasant; 
the villages arc ])oj)ulous, the land undulated, 
and ill some ])laccs tlic scenery is even fine, 
^riic Pill-ling Hills otTer a veiy pleasing place 
of excursion for the Europeans and Americans 
who reside within tlie town; these arc not 
numerous, compi-ising in jdl about fifty foreign 
residents, merchants, consuls and their offi- 
cials, and missionaries. Only tliree or four 
ladies were among tliorn at the beginning of 
18o7. The merchants and consuls complain 
of flic duliiess of tlio place, from tlie very 
limited European society. The missionaries 
alone seem cont<nit witli what tlie other foreign 
residents regard as a trying isolation. Those 
reverend men arc content in their groat work, 
and toil on with unceasing solicitude, studying 
the language, literature, manners, and cha- 
racter of the peo[)le, and watching with un- 
slumbering vigilance for opportunity of bring- 
ing the natives to the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. Not far from the city a dialect or 
language is spoken which the Cliinese do not 
understand, hut, strangely enough, the Canton 
English, as it is called, forms a medium of 
communication. 

It will he instructive to the reader to give 
a few statistics on the cxiiorts of Foo-clioo- 
foo : — 

EXPORTS PROM FOUCIIOAV. 

TO GBEAT BRITAIN. 

1853- 4. 10 vessels 5,959,000 lls. 

1854- 5. 35 vessels 20,493,000 „ 

185 5- 6, 20 vessels (July to Jaii.) .... 16,601,500 „ 

TO TUE UNITED STATES. 

1853- 4. 2 vessels 1,355,000 lbs. 

1854- 5. 13 vessels 6,600,000 „ 

1855- 6. 14 vessels (July lo Jaa.) . , , , 8,848,500 „ 


1ft the season 1853-4 about 300,000 lbs. of tea were 
exported (!oastwisc. 

During: the season 1854-5 two vessels were dispatched 
(o Australio, taking; 509,000 lbs. of tea, and three vessels 
out of the thirty-live to Phigland went to the continent, 
taking 1 ,140,000 lbs. of tea. 

Ill 1855-6 three vessels w'erc dispatched to Australia; 
estimated cargoes, 700,000 lbs. I’o the continent two 
vessels were dispatched, taking about 400,000 Ihs., and 
coastwise nearly 1,000,000 lbs. w’erc sent during the 
season. 

Tlie Hamburg ship J/itta Of/fa was (he first vessel 
tliat left Poiicliovv with leas for a forcigu port ; she lell 
on the 19th of August, 1853; the Ainerieau ship Tsar 
followed her on the 27th of August: both bound for 
London. The last-named arrived first. 

The ship JJaut/iia was the first vessel to the IJiiilcd 
States; she left January Kith, 1854, and was followed by 
the ship Orleutal on the 22nd of Pehruary, and was lost 
in Kin-pai Pass on the 25th of the same uioiitli. 

lUack teas are tlie principal exports.* 

The neighbourhood of Eoo-choo-foo is in- 
fested by pirates, and traders require to keej> 
a good look-out, to carry guns, and have a 
well-appointed crew, iiractised in small arms. 
Notwithstanding these i>rccautioiis, terrible 
catastrophes luivc occurred. Sometimes, 
however, the pirates, even wlien in dark nights 
they have, with mullied oars, apjiroached a 
vessel at anclior, and so escaped tlic fire of 
its cannon, have jiaid a bitter ])cnalty for 
their temerity under the rifles and revolvers 
of English or Americans. 

Near I'oo-ehoo-foo is a ]daeo called Woo- 
snng, which has only of late attracted the 
notice of foreign(?rs. Close b}'' this there is a 
mission village, erected by the American 
Ejiiseopaliaiis ; it contains an excellent hoiiso 
for the bishop, with a dozen otlier woll- 
hnilt stone erections, which are inliabitcd by 
the clergymen, schoolmasters and mistresses, 
native teachers, medical assistants, Am?. The 
beautiful appearance of the village, amidst the 
strange monotonous scenery around it, is like 
an oasis in the desert. 

Ningpo is in longitude 121'^ 22' east, and 
in latitude 20^^ biY north. It is the capital of 
a department and a province, and is con- 
sidered the finest coast city to which foreigners 
are allowed access. The Chinese hold it in 
high re])Utation for the literary attainment 
and refinement of its citizens. One-fifth of 
the wdiolc population within the walla is com- 
puted to be engaged in literature. About a 
tenth of the population beyond the city walls 
is supposed to consist of sailors and fisher- 
men. The manufactures arc chiefly niats, 
carpets, and cloth, the latter principally woven 
by women. There are one hundred thousand 
houses aud shops taxed by govenimcnt. The 
population witliin the walls and in the suburbs 
cannot he leas than half a million. The city 
is surrounded by a wall five miles in circum- 
♦ Train, 
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fcTcncc, and possosrtin.Gf bix irnto.=?, whidi opon 
upon iho .suburb or tlio river. Within Ihi.s 
wall tlic poo])]o iriiiy I)c said, williout a violent 
figure of Bpeeeli, to bo paoked together, so 
narroAv are (he streets and douse the popula- 
tion ; yet the principal streets, tVoni which the 
others branch, arc .spvacious, and the houses 
superior to tliose in other Chinese cities. 
Consideraldo space i.s occiijiiod by temples 
and otlior ])ul)lic Iniihliiigs, and there are 
some gardens of con.'<idcrahle extent in pro- 
portion to the .sii^o of the place ; these are 
beautifully cnltivatod, and give a fresh and 
rural appearance to tlieir neighbourhood, 
ddic space ocouj»icd by these garden.s, l>uild- 
ings, and .spacious .street.^, is so oousidcrahlc, 
that the dwcdlings in the remainder of the 
city arc crowded together to afford hal/ita- 
tion.s for so imnicrous a po]ndation. The.sc 
circumstances also cause the suburbs to in- 
crease rapidly. 

The people of Ningpo linjiross strangers 
more favourably than those of auy other 
Chinese city; they contrast strikingly with 
the rude aiul boisterou.s native.s of Canton. 
TJioir bearing to strangers i.s polite, re.spcct- 
fid, and, to some extent, kind. 

Idle Times* 8pe(!ial corres]V)iulenf arrived 
at Ningpo at tlic latter end of August, 1857. 
The place Avas then iu great agitation, from 
the dejiredations made by Ikirtugucse piratc.s, 
and their dcBlructiou by the Chinese dect, 
and also from the con.secpiences of the great 
rebellion. The corre.spoii(lont thus records 
his impression.^ of the place and its commer- 
cial importance : — This great city, w ith its 
three Imiulrod and fifty thou.sand inliahitants, 
its beautiful river, and it.s excellent water 
connection with the interior, is the least 
valuable of all our coinmercial stations. 
Neither tea imr silk is brought dowui in 
auy quantities, and the little tea that is pre- 
pared here is .sent to Shanghai to be sbipped. 
The importation of KrilLsh and straits’ pro- 
duce was last year but .i:io(*),b51) and not 
two-tliirds of this was British manufacture. 
The greater security of European shipynng 
and its comparative immunity from the piratc.s 
outside (whom I saw the other day scud a 
wdiolo fleet of junks back into the river) have 
given it some importance o.s a shipping port 
for Amoy, Formosa, Bw’atow, and the straits. 
Ill ISoO a hundred and ninety-eight British 
ships, with an aggregate of 25,500 tons, 
loaded hero. Tliis carfying trade iif likely to 
incroaso, for the Cliinesc arc becoming quite 
alive to the advantage of a stout ship and an 
English flag. ‘Can insure?' is a question 
now very often in a Chinaman’s mouth, and 
Chinamen are rich in this city, Ningpo is 
still in the after -throb of great excitement. 


[CnAr. XI. 

The European settlement is on the side of 
the river opposite to the walled city. Tlio 
liong.s arc not niimcron.^, nor very large, and 
they are mixetl up with Chinese resi<ienccs 
and large timber yards (timber is the staple 
of Ningpo), and they form a rectangle, the 
area behind which is occn])ied by graves and 
paddy -ficldvS, hut chiefly by graves.” 

In connection w'ith tlic opening up of China 
to European iiiterconrse, the gentleman rc- 
leiTcd to declaio.s that the (lifHcultics are not 
so great a.s has been snp]iosod in Eurojic. 
Before reaching the city of Ningpo lie had 
travelled many miles by the great w^atcr- 
course.s, and lie thus observes upon the gene- 
ral experience of Chinese behaviour which 
hi.s journey afTordod : — “ We arrived at Ning- 
]>o, after some di.scomfort and .some necc.s.sit.y 
for strong do.ses of quinine, hut after much 
excitement and great enjoyment. We have 
passed four hundred miles of country not 
often before traversed. Wo have entered 
four first-cla.s.s Chinese cities (two of them 
unknown to European traveller.s), many 
.second cla.s.s cities, w'hich in (dher conutrie.s 
might he cla.^sed as first, and inuuinerahlo 
town.s and village.^. ’J’hronghout the whole 
of onr journey w'e have received from no 
Cliinc.se an uncivil word or in, suiting gesture. 
No mischievous urchin has tlirown .stones 
<lowu upon us from any one of the Ivundrcds 
of bridges wo ]ms.scd throngh ; no one step]K‘d 
us, ami no one w^aylaid ns. It i.>ij true that 
the mandarins at Peh-Kwan sent us a mefj- 
sage to a]>pcar at their yauiun, but wlieu wni 
.sent ausw'or that w^c would endeavour to make 
prciiaratiou to receive their visit on board 
onr boats, and when Mr. Edkins liad sent 
them a Testament, they took the evasive 
answer in good part, and suffered onr boat- 
men to proceed. From this jonrney I draw' 
two practical concliLsions : tlie first is, that 
the authorities in Chinn arc exceedingly 
anxiou-s in no way to complicate their present 
di.'^pntes with England, and, holding in very 
wdiolcsomc terror the English name, arc in- 
clined to shut their eyes to the presence of 
peaceably conducted foreigners ; the second is, 
that, unle.ss excited by the aiitliorities, as they 
have been at Canton (and as they might have 
been here, for had tlie mandarins chosen to 
say w'c w'ere Portuguese, we should certainly 
have had our tliroats cut), the Chinese people 
have no ohjection wdiatcver to the presence 
of foroigner.s in their cities. Whenever, 
therefore, the provisions of a new treaty shall 
open all Cliina to every European provided 
w^ith a pas. sport from his own consul, there 
will he no difficulty in the English merchant 
carrying his own goods up the rivers and 
canals, and into the great cities of China, 
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The people will be glad oiiongli to trade 
witli Idm, and the authorities can, if they 
will, protect liini," 

There i.'^, liowever, a difficulty in the way 
of liiuropeaii intercourse with (Jhina wdnch is 
seldom discussed -"the bad conduct of the 
J'hiropoans themselves. The foregoing ex- 
tni(*t shows the s])irit entertained towards 
the Portuguese, whoso conduct is in every 
respect infamous in tlioir dealings with tlic 
]H;oplc of C‘liina. '.riie behaviour of British 
sailor.s is somoLimc.s also very bad, and creates 
a dangcron.s prejudice. The following in- 
stance, related by the correspondent,” will 
illustrate tliis, ainl the recommendation bo 
expresses for tbc prevention of sucb misdeeds 
is worthy the consi«leralion of the powers now 
engaged, by their successful arms, in o]^eii- 
ing up China more freely to tlio nations: — 
“ A circnnistanco has just oeciirrecl which 
still further illnstrate.s the great impolicy of 
allowing fhiropeaii vagabonds to be nucon- 
trolled in tliis country. ‘Squeezing' lia.s be- 
come so intolcrahlo in this ])rovince, tliat a 
largo city not forty miles di.stant is in rebel- 
lion. Every power in China ‘s(jncezes.’ 
^riio tontai .sends forth to ‘squeeze,’ the 
the Canton fleet scuds out to ‘K(|ueozc/ and 
.srpieezlug parlies are uudertakou upon pri- 
vate account. A few days since an Trishman, 
aocorupanied by some Chinese, went into the 
interior to one of the villages wliore I had 
pas.sed the previous night, upon, it is alleged, 
a squeezing oxpeflition. While there lu? aoei- 
(lenlally shot one of his Chinese com[)anioTi3. 
Deliglitcd with tlii.s 0 [)portunIty of ‘gelling 
the law oil their side,’ the ])Opnlace rose, 
seized tlie Iri'dinian, hound him as though lie 
had heeu a wild hcast which no thongs 
couhl make liarmloss, and .sent him up — after 
.severe debate among themsclvc.s Avhelhor 
they should not behead him on the spot — to 
the toutni of Ningpo. He arrived here in a 
terribly macerated condition, and claimed the 
protection of the British consul. Doubtless 
it became tlic consul’s duty to grant tbi.s pro- 
tection, and the inau is now in Dr. Parker’s 
hospital. Small advantage, however, will be 
derived by any Jh’itisli merchant from any 
treaty which may ‘open up China,’ if it 
is to bo Oldened up to European brigands. 
There must be some arrangement among the 
European power.s upon thi.s matter.” 

The port of Amoy, ITong-Kong, &c., will 
be ro.sGrved for de,9cription under the licad of 
Insular China. 

Besides the ports opened up by the Nankin 
treaty, there are many other large cities in 
China which might be made accessible to 
commerce under an enlarged treaty, and 
there are many large villages so admirably 


situated, tliat they would, under the influence 
of AN'cstern commerce, soon hccomc great 
cities. 

’riio Thnes' correspondent, in travelling to 
Ningpo, passed through a groat variety oi 
conn fry, and over a vast area where l‘mro- 
pean.s had never ju*evion.sIy set foot, at least 
within recollection of tlie inhabitants or rccor(-l 
of liistory, and the general iinpre.'<.sion.s be 
received arc instructive to oth('rs. Tlio fol- 
lowing is a piclnre of China .and Chinc.se life, 
drawn from tlio .scene, s j)re.sentcd to him as 
he pa.ssc<l along, too vivid and striking not 
to be interesting as a true repre.scnlation 
of modern (fliina. Leaving Jlaugchow lor 
Ningpo, the journey is tliii.s related 1 
.shonlil prove intolerable were. I to de.scribc 
the re.st of fbe ronte ^^ith the same m inn to- 
ue.^s with w hich I haved('sci ihed othe.i-.portiuii.s 
of my jo\iruoy. We liiul live day.s’^ journr-y 
before n.s, the greater part even le.ss vi.'^itod 
than II .'ingchuw' it.sell. I innst not oven von- 
tnro to dc.scril )0 the sepulchre of Vn, the 
founder of the Ilia dynasty, altboiigh it is 
the grnnde.st .scqmlchral tcmjdc in (.liiua, and 
hoast.s an anti((nity of two thousand years, 
and altlioiigh a liorce (Iniiiderslorin bur.st ,so 
close, that lliero w’as a smell of fire, and the 
gigantic idol ti’cinhlod. I’erluips I may be 
perinitlod, liowever, to .say, that nearly a 
liundred liiie.al descendants <.>f the great em- 
peror, who controlled the great innnd.al ion.s 
and eurhed the watev.s of tlio four great rivcr.s,^ 
still live ill poverty niuler the ]H'Otcction ot 
the toniplo. l.hider the Ming dynasty they 
roecived pcn{:UOiis ; the ^Partar.s allow* them 
none. Hero i.s a pedigree, yo followcr.s <»1 
Itollo! Enough to say of Peh-Kwau tliat 
the poo])lo .nsked us whotlior w’c were Siam- 
ese. Tliey had seen tlio Loochooian.s, and we 
were not like them, and they knew^ we wore 
not Japaneiso. Ohao-lnng is for many miles 
round girt Avith sepnlehrnl inomnnonls. it 
i.s to the W’orship of ance.stors what Hangchow 
and its lake arc to Buddha. All the Avliarvc.s 
and bridges Averc crow’ded by all the popula- 
tion of the place .as avo Avent tlirougli. 'I he 
half-naked botlics seemed coiintle.s.s a.s avo 
moved sloAvIy through canals exactly— 
bridges, snielis, and all — like some ol the 
back canals in Venice. Wo passed several 
nights among the most nncultivated croAvds 
of boatmen while awaiting onr turins to ho 
dragged by Avindla.sse8 over tlioso dykes of 
slippery mud Avhicli in China <lo duty for 
locks. We ]iassed other nights in passing 
through lakes and li.stening to tlic song.s and 
cymbals Avbich told of marriages in the vil- 
lages on its banks. e Avatclicd the paddy 
harvest, examined the tallow-trees, Avith their 
poplar-liko leaf, their green berries, and their 
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ftlilev-sliiipcd fonn. "W'o saw tlie (*otton coinc 
into llower. W'o in'oJ in vain at two oai^loH 
circlin.^’ round tlio iioad of a man. wlio was ao- 
coiiipaviic*! by a little do-V, Avliieli tlioy wanted 
to earry otT. AVe stopped and interrogated a 
sort of Chinese Oil bias, who was travelling 
on foot (almost an \inprcccdeiited thing in 
China), and who carried with him all his 
W'orldly goods — a j>air of bine breeches, a 
]>i|)e, and a small teapot. AVo investigated 
at Yn-Voa the country from the top of the 
eita<lel hill, and in the dyer’s shop we exa- 
mined the dye wherewith those. ever-]u*csent 
blue brooches arc dyed. After ten days of 
Kight-secing everything Boomed to repeat 
itself and to revolve like the events of the 
Platonie year. AAh) hocanio convinced at 
last that if wo were to jonvuoy from Hang- 
chow to Pekin, and fruin Pekin to l^zcehnen, 
we should lind just the same arts, and man- 
ners, and ngri<3nltnre, varied only by the exi- 
gencies of nature.” 

One of the most imporlant citio.s of the 
interior of (diina ])ropcr is Hangchow. This 
W'as on(?c the ca]ntal, and Chinese ]vt(riotism 
and prejudice still regard it with ticlitions iiu- 
portanco and religious veneration. They Ijave 
a saying — There is Heaven above, and Pekin 
and Hangehow below.” Descriptions of this 
city arc scarce; that of lAIarco Polo is not 
Worthy of reliance ; and wo have no Enro- 
})ean accounts, exccj»t that given by the Thnes,' 
connrii.ssioner of a visit made by him and the 
licv. Air. Etlkius, of the iiOndon jMis.sionary 
{Society. Alareo Polo says the walls wore in 
his <lay a hnndrod miles round. The Chinese 
eh ru nicies of the city state that in one of the 
nurnorons hre-s which have taken place 
there more than half a million of lionses 
were hnrnt. The wiitor just rinotcd main- 
tains that the city never could have been 
much larger tbau it is, and assigns tliis rea- 
son it stands upon a slip of land about 
three miles 'wide, intervening between the 
river (wliioh is wi«ler tli.an tlio Alersey. and 
has thirty feet of water at low tide) and tlie 
lake. At one end the ground swells into a 
hill, over the crest of wbich the <-*ity wall 
passes. The sliapc of Hangchow, therefore, 
is very miicli that of a couch, the hill j)art 
])eing represented })y the }»illows, and being 
the fashioJiable part of the e.itv.” The vicinity 
is unhealthy, fever and ague being eauBcd by 
the vast quantities of stagnant water collected 
near it, and by the decomposition of yegctable 
matter on tlie river’s "banks. The environs 
contain some good scenery, and very populous 
villages, adorned witli temples and pagodas, 
lie in every direction. It is strictly forbidden 
to Europeans to enter this city, but the TimcH 
correspondent, accompanied by two mission- 


aries (the Rev. AEr. Edkins, and the represen- 
tative of the Church Missionary Society), 
determined upon the hazardous enterprise. 
The account given of its aecomj)lishment is 
deeply interesting, and even exciting : — 
“ AVith a retinue of twelve chair- bearers and 
ten coolies, who followed Avith our baggage, 
wc left oiir boats during the mid-day heat, 
and, skirting the borders of the lake, reaclictl 
the walls of the city. Here Air. Edkins, ])ro- 
fiting by his other mishaps, instructed the 
party to avoid the Tartar juirt of the eily^ and 
the Mauehoo gate. It Avaa an exciting mo- 
ment when the first [»alanquin passed under 
the city gate, k’rom behind my exaggerated 
fan I could sec a fat Chinese ollicial, who 
was evidently on duty, but who bad bis back 
turned to us. ^riio rascal protended be was 
quilc unaware of oiir ])rosoiice. I found out 
afterwards that he knew that three English- 
men Avere passing in just as Avell as avc did. 
I brealheil more freely Avhon the gate Avas 
])assod, and Avhen Ave became entangled in 
the narrow .streets. They bore ii.s through 
the dirtiest parts of the town, and past the 
j/antiDi^ or police oflieo, knoAvn liy the liovrihle 
imperial lion serawhal in j>aint upon the 
opiiosite A\all. TJio peoj)lo .soon began to 
run togetlier. The blinds of the cliairs Avero 
suHhnentiy transj)arcnt to allow them to see 
there Avas something nnusnal ; jievhaps the 
fact of the ehairs being closed Avas enough in 
itself. TJien Ave grew bolder, and opened the 
blind.s, and, although the crowd })resscd to 
see, there Ava.s no hostile dcmonslratimi. At 
last A\"o got to a better part of tlic city, Ave 
bohlly de.scended, and found oursel\"e.s in th(3 
street.s of Haugeliow. AA^o now bade one of 
the coolic.s guide us to the upper part of tl'»e 
city, AAiiilo tlie ehair.s followed. A-Vo pa.ssed 
several curiosity shop.s, Avherc thci’e Avere some 
fcAV thing.s I shoidd have bought, but, alas ! 
our expenses bad so far exceeded onr expec- 
tation, that AVC Averc already afraid our funds 
Avonld fall short — a contingency AAdiicli ac- 
tually occniTod, fur Ave liad to borrow of a 
Chinese iimkceper. J - otieed that in one of 
the curiosity shops an English beer -bottle 
Avas placed among the vases in a })OSt of 
honour. A.s avc ascended the hill avc passed 
a tca-honse, which was the first I had seen 
in China liaving any pretensions to ornament. 
This AA'as evidently the ATu’cy of Hangchow. 
A mandarin chair Avaa folloAving ns, and we 
drcAv lip to allow the gentleman to overtake 
us. ^ in evident perturbation, lie stopped Ida 
c’^air, and AAcnt into one of the teinplee, 
whore he doubtleaa expended some cash in 
incense to be delivered from the barbarians. 
AA'c Avere now among joss-houses and private 
residences, Avldcli I had seen from the pagoda 
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hill, and from tlic terrace we could see down 
into the ctnirts and houses of the lower city. 
It was a holiday in Hangchow : there were 
shows going on. We had heard inncli firing 
ill tlio morning, and w'e now learnt that there 
liad been a review’ of eight thousand troops, 
and our informants addctl w ith mucli laughter 
that one of the evolutions had been to make 
the soldiers oliarge right into the river up to 
their armjilts. In this part of Hangchow we 
were less tlironged than I liad ever heon 
before in China. There Avas no aj»pareiit 
obstacle to our going where avc pleased or 
doing what we pleased. \Vc did not venture 
into the theatre, for avc knew by experience, 
at a sing-song on the hank of the lake, that 
the C’hinoso ladies, w'illi their smart robes, 
their painted faces (wliito and red upon their ! 
cheeks, and vormillioii on their li]is, little 
ciianielloil stars beside their eyes, and black j 
upon th(‘ir eyebrows), Avould almost jump out i 
of tlieir boxes witli fright ; while tlie ])opulacc 
would throng about us, and the actors would 
stand still, ami stare like the rest. Being a 
little overcome by the sun, I strolled away by 
myself back to the tea-house, and took my 
j)laoo at a little table as comiilacently as I 
sliould on one of the boulevards; the tea was 
cxfpiisito— that slightly-dried, small, green 
leaf, Avliieh you never can taste in hhiglaml ; 
for tea will not keep, or pae.k, or stand the 
voyage unless burnt uj> to the state of insi- 
j)i<litv in which w'o got it. I sipiiHul, niul was 
ndVeshed ; but the sweet tranquillity was 
nut mine, '.fho curious tea-drinkers pressed 
aronml mo, ami there was a Avaitor, whose 
nature it Avas to Avalk about Avilh a kettle of 
boiling AA’ater, ami AA’hose uucom[uerablo 
instinct compelled him to till up my cup 
AvlioncA’cr it was gottiug* three degrees below 
boiling-point, and Avas becoming possible to 
drink. The people Averc very good-tem- 
pered, hut tlioy came very close, and the 
day AA^as very hot. I Avas so strict in my 
Chinese costume, that they could find nothing 
to Avoridor at but mypA//.sf7ae and my jnth 
hat. They made the most of these. If I had 
been drcsscil in European costume, I believe 
they Avould have undressed me in their ardent 
curiosity. IMeantime our coolies and luggage 
had been stopped at the gate avc passed 
through. The officials told my man that Ave 
had acted wrong in not presenting our cards 
and the Eoo-toi’s jAass, hut it AA’as not their 
hiisinesa, hut that of aiiotlicr officer, to stop 
foreigners. They do not Avish to stop Eng- 
lishmen’s luggage, but look into the seuA^ants’ 
boxes. They asked wdiere the Englishmen 
Averc gone, and Avere satisfied when told that 
Avo ha<l gone up the liill 'to chinchiii joss.’ 
All tliis talk about cards and passes Avas of 
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course (.‘liiiicso tarradiddlos, but it show’s that 
the Chinese authorities Avere perfectly aware 
that they laid three Englishmen among them. 
I could find no silk weaving in the city, hut 
there must he ipiarters like the suburbs of 
Lyons, for this is the very centre and depot 
of the silk district. After several liours in 
JlangclioAV AA’C got into our chairs again, and 
pa.sse<l tlirough llie ojiposite gate of the city, 
along a dirty faubourg, ami over a flat to the 
Tsicn-tang Biver, wliicli is licre about two 
miles Avido. 'I'hcre is a little custom-house, 
hut no ships and no commerce. llangchoAV 
evidently depends upon its inland trade, and 
seeks no communication by sea. As Ave 
crossed tlic broad river I looked liack up tliis 
picturesque city, and felt that its environs 
Avore as familiar as those of Liverpool, Chel- 
tenham, or llichmond.” 

The cities on the plain from Shanghai to 
Ningpo very much resemble one another. 
The ]»oo]dc are employed for the most ]>arl 
similarly : tliey regal’d Europeans with intense 
curiosity, and although not eager for an open 
trade Avith them, would roatlily respond to 
any attempts at traffic if the mandarins Avould 
permit them. 

The city of Ting-tsc is the only other 
great city of China of Avhieh much certain 
information exists. It is suiToumled by a 
iiarroAV Avail and “ wet diteh,” and a small canal 
runs through it. It has four gates into tin* 
suburbs, and a Avator-galo for boats Avhich 
bring goods into the city: those discharge 
their cargoes at the mouth of a small river, 
communicating with a canal Avliicli runs 
through tlic ])lac«.>. The ui)pcr classes of 
females arc remarkable for their small feet and 
their extravagant use of cosmetics and paint, 
fn their tomj)los they arc generally attended 
by a female servant or bondwoman, aa Iio car- 
ries a little basket containing articles of the 
toilet. During the religious services the 
ladies retire to AvithdraAving-rooms in connec- 
tion Avith tlio building, Avliore there are mir- 
rors, before which they carefully place them- 
selves, re-arrange their attire, and re -tint 
their lips, checks, and eyebrows.* In this 
city, more than iu any other in CJiina, the 
Chinese Avomen compress the feet of their 
female children, although the Tartars of the 
same city allow' the feet of tlieir females to ho 
])roperIy dcveloped.f The timidity of the 
Avonicn in the surrounding country at the 
sight of a Eurojicau is ludicrous. (Joneral 
Alexander declares, that Avhatever he the 
extent of infantichle in China, .and hoAA^CA^er 
inA^cterate the custum, the Avonien of this 
city are affectionate to their children. 

* liicutcnant-gcneval Alexander, C.B. 

t Reminiscences of a Visit to the Celestial Em^nre, 

I I 
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Siicli is Cliina j)ro])oi*, IIh |>goj)Io, and ]<■« 
citios — a country with Avlilch our i'utnre con- 
nection is likely to he luoro iiTi]>oitant and 
intimate, as: the ju’cseut. war cannot fail to 
issue in the concession, by tlic (.'Ijiuesc, ol more 
oxtejulcnl connnuiiication with huoigiiors. 

Tloyoiul tlie boundaries of ('liina proper 
immense regions are in chided in the imperial 
territories. To the. north i-s ]\roN-<iOLiA, the 
most rernarkalde ]»liysie;d feature of whieh is 
flio great de.scrt callod Uohi ; the word (johi 
i.s a ]\[ougol term to express a naked desert. 
It cxtend.s from the sources of the. Amour 
through iMongolia into Jjiltlo Bokhara and 
^rhlhet, from north-east to smith -west. It 
i.s nearly two thousand miles in length, tlie 
average breadth being und(?r five hundred 
miles. This vast region docs not a|)pcar to 
ho appropriately named, for it is not really a 
or naked desert : there ai’o fine ]>;!»- 
tnro land.s within lU area. TIicto are largo 
districts of sands whieh do not shift, and 
wliicli are covered in .some placc.s .spar.soly, in 
others thickly, witli rank grass. There are 
many small saline lakes witliin its confine.s. 
The central ]iortion is tlic true desert, and 
it.s o.xtont i.s vast. The nliolo district is on 
an average two thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Parts of it are double that eleva- 
tion, and over the very liighcst for some way 
the route lies fm* the caravans to and from 
tlic liussiaii frontier: these Iiave to traverse 
a wa.ste of shifting sands, mo.st laborious to 
jia.s.s tlircmgh. Accideiils sometimes occur, 
attended by loss of life ; and hlluduc.?s, total 
or partial, i.s frequently an incident of the 
toilsome journey. 

I’he Mongols are nomadic — no rolialile 
accounts of tliclr niimlicrs can he obtained. 
Their religion i.s Buddlii.st, and many of them 
are followers of the (trand Lama of Thibet. 
They arc governed by tribal chiefs, by the 
siuiilual aiitliority of the Lama, and by a 
council of foreign aftairs at Ptikin. 

The capital of Mongolia is <.)nrga, situated 
on an aflluent of the ^^elinga River. Kara- 
kourn was the capital when the .successors of 
Zengldis Khan heltl their court, and pvo.sided 
over a va.st empire. ^Theu Kohlai Khaii 
conquered China, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, this city wa.s permitted to sink into 
decay. 

Maimachu, on the frontier of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, is an important place : it is there that 
the Ru.s.sians and Chinese transact the com- 
mercial exchanges between the two empires. 
The town is not large ; it is <3leaii and 
orderly. The boundary between the two 
empires is marked by a long shed, within 
which commercial transactions are conducted. 
A door from this shed on the north side opens 


into the Riis.sian empire, and, on tlie south 
fchle, another opens into the Chinese empire. 
Beucalh that shed the t(?as and rhubarb of 
China are exchanged for Poli.sh liucn.s, wool- 
len clotlis, and furs. Several German travel- 
lers liave ])enetrated from the Russian domi- 
nions into those of China on this frontier, and 
.some of them relate that the contrast ])ro- 
.sented by tlie habits, manners, and appearance 
of the people on different aidc.s of the frontier 
line i.s very suiqirising.'^ 

East of idongolia, and north-east of C-liina, 
is ^^fANTOiioonrA : this region is moimtaiiiou.s, 
and nearly covered with forests. The mighty 
river iVmonr waters this country. Its popu- 
lation i.s scant}^: the Mantelioos are more 
civilised than neighbouring tribes. Tlie caju- 
tal i.s Kirin-ouhi, wliero the viceroy reside.^. 
The northern half of the large island of Sa- 
ghalien, off the norlh-oast coa.st, is rommitto.<l 
to Ills government. The reigning family of 
tlie Chinese empire is Mautchoo: tliey have 
held the imperial sceptre for two hundred 
yea I S. 

>Soutlnvard from ^rantehooria is tJic pouiu- 
.snla of Coni': A. ’’L'hi.s ]s a (|nasi-indcpoiu!ont 
kingdom, the Chinese emperor never interror- 
ing wdtli its government, hut exacting a tri- 
bute. Corea is more exelusive in refcreuco 
to foreigners than China. Its capital, situ- 
ated in the centre of the peninsula, i.s Kiug- 
ki-foo. 

West of IMongolia, and north- wo.st of ( .'hiiia, 
are tlio con n trie. s of the Oelkstial Morx- 
TAixs, Avliich divides two territories ciille«l 
Thian-shan-pe-loo, or the north country, and 
Thiau-shan-nau-loo, or the south country. 
4’lie iiorthorn region is sometimes called {>an- 
garia — the .soutlicru, Little Bokhara; am.1 
frcijiioiitly both region.^ arc descrilicd toge- 
ther a.s Chinese Turkistan. Tlio country at 
hotli sidc.s of the dividing range i.s well 
watered and fertile. Tlio Chine.se hold mili- 
tary i)osse.s.sion of the country, and collect 
revenue, hut leave the peojile to manage 
tlicir own affair.s, who arc of the same race 
and voligiou as the Tiirk.s of Europe and 
Asia Minor. 

On the northern side of the Celestial Moiin- 
taiihs the toAvn of Goulja is of importance, and 
the cliicf town of the province. On tlie. soutli 
side there are Bcveral cities of note. The 
capital is Aksou, where the Chinese authori- 
ties preside. Yarkand pos.scsses a consider- 
able population and commerce. The frontier 
town of Ka.shgar is occupied by a large Chi- 
li e.se garrison. All these places arc situated 
on branches of the great Yarkand River. 

On the Avest of Mongolia is Thibet, ex- 
tending to the borders of those states which 
Erman. 
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nro (.lopcndcnt npon tlio govoriiiiiont of Dri- 
India, or have hcen rocunlly annoxcd to 
it. The Oliineso give to tlie wliolo region 
Ave.st of Mongolia the name of C-liiugliai, 
which is probably llio Haiiie as tlic Avord.s 
China and Chinese. Tlie Mongols of tlie 
Koka-nor, and other tribes, inhabit porlions 
of these vast territories, bnfc all sidnuifc to the 
government of rokin, of wliich there is more 
awe than is felt in Chiiia pr(»per, or in Pekin 
itself. \\ riters on the goograpliy am I liistory 
of ( ’hina generally deserilio the country called 
Loiliikh, on the northorn frontier of India, as 
inde]»eiident of the Pekin government ; but 
its inde]>emloneo is merely mnninnl. 

I'lio wide-spread countries west of 'Mon- 
golia are hounded hy the Ivnonhin and ITima- 
laya inonntain systems, and consist of lofty 
y)lnins. The iloclivities of the lliinalayas on 
the side of Tliihet are not sleep, although on 
the si<Ie of India the country descends with so 
deep a de]>ression. Very little is known of 
those countries: the court of Pekin is even 
more jealous of strniigers crossing frotn ihe 
Indian frontier tiian of persons penetrating 
into China proper by sea. 

I\lanv of the miglity rivers which water 
Eastern and vSoutlieni Asia liave their sources 
in these regions. It is remarkahle tlnit the 
(hniges, Ijidus, Ih-ahinapootra, Sutlej, and 
Irriwaddy, recoiro tlieir ^^'ater.s from springs 
on the jioitliern side of ihe Jliinalayas: the I 
streams, as they seek the level, winding their j 
couTso to the southoni slopes, and finally j 
swoc[)iijg onward in increasing volume to tlio | 
sultry y)lain3 of India, d'lio great rivers 
Vang-ts;e-Kiang, Hoang-ho, and (Vonbodia, 
wbi<’b take a sonth-casteni course, also liavo 
their sources in the great western >.longolian 
highlands, 

'^rhe language of d'hihet is not so mono- 
syllalac as the Chinese, and is supposed to he 
a link hetween it and the Semitic tongues: 
the ''l.''hihetians profess it to bo derived from 
the Sanscrit. 

The religion of Thibet and Mongolia is 
Buddhism. 'The Grand fjama is the s}>iritual 
chief of Thihci. It is believed l>y the people 
that ho has maintainofl his spiritual reign at 
the capital ever since a ])criod corresponding 
with the Christian era.f 'Jdiis is siijiposetl 
to be accomplished hy a scries of transforma- 
tions, as when one lama dies, the spirit of 
Buddlia Lakya is transferred to another body. 
This is ascertained hy a scries of revelations 
vouchsafed to certain hiorai'chs, after many 
ceremonies of an absurd kijvd, and while flic 
sacred vchielcs of revelation are in a state 
of intoxication hy a particular spirit. The 
Emperor of China, however, takes care to 
* Captain Turner. f Abdul Russool. 


! hold in his own hands the confirnmiion nf the 
election, lost'^it shonbl fall upon any poison 
inconvenient to his government. If no objoe- 
tiou l>c entertained by his celestial niajo.-rty, 
the now incarnation of Bnddlia is installed in 
his liigh onicc, and hocomes the Dela’^ Lama. 
The general impression in Europe is that 
this is the only functionarv of this soi t in the 
world : such an impression is erroneous. 
There are three in Bhotan, who are ebdhed 
ill white; and tbvc«> in Mongolia and 'Thibet, 
of whom the Dehi Lama is one, clothed in 
yellow: the latter is Ihe orthodox c<»loiir, 
being patronii^ed hy Iho Lmj)eror of (.'hina. 
Tlie groat ^longol lama is of still higher 
authority than the Dela Ijama.f hut ho ap- 
pears to derive tliat .superiority from tlio 
policy of the Chinese emperor : the Dela 
liuma is more reverenced thronghoi-T Thibet, 
and is adored as a god.;|: l^L'erv chief of a 
great (hiddhist convent ajipcars to obtain llu? 
title of lama : but the Grand Lama at l.as -a, 
ami the Lama of Tehoo T.oomlax'), are the 
sujireiiie hierarch.s of Biiddliisni. 

Tdie intercourse between T'hibot and Brili., h 
Indhi is eonsidorahle, so far as the inllnx. (;f 
^riiihelians — or, .as tlio Jlimloos call them, 
IJhotians^ — ih? concerned, Ibr the iidiabitants 
ro.sort to all the groat places of ])ilgriniage iu 
Bengal, such as Orissa, Gaya, Benares, Allali- 
ahad, Ac. l.’hey believe lliat Benares is tin* 
scat of .‘.ujU'eme learning, that “ tlie holy rlty’' 
is the source of all scieuco and literature, and 
tliat the pcojdo f»f '^riiibet <!erived religion 
and learning origlii.'dly from Imlin. C>f this 
there is no j)ro<»f, but sncli a belieiTnay well ]»re- 
vnil fr‘un the f-uper.Nti lions regard cluirishod for 
India, in consequence of the ivligion of 'riiibel 
having been derived tbeneo. On one f>f the 
liighest accessible, poak.s of llic iliinalavas the 
Tliibetians minglo Avitli pilgrims fiMan all 
parts of India, and e.veu from ( 'cylon, to per- 
form various rites togelbor, wbicli wouhl ap- 
pear to bo in(:omj)atible with two religions 
so advonso as Buddhi.'^m and Brahmiuisni in 
many respects arc. 'rhis circumstance h.as 
excited the surprise of authors and travellers, 
but the ]>hilosophy of it appears to ho that all 
striking phenomena of nature — mountains, 
river soureoa, junctions of rivers, lukc.s, desort 
rocks, forests, and the heavenly bodies— receive 
liomage in tlio idolatrous assoeiatio.'is common 

* Tills word sifruifios both a se.'i niid a ilc.-t rt, o.uii pro- 
hnhly refers to the tippe.'iniiice of llio ;^iTat plains ol 
Thibet, tlic sphere .of the Jaiiia’a «;oYiriirnc*ut. .Tohii 
Hell’s Travels in Asia. 

t jM. Do Laiijre., Heprosciiinlive. of I lie Court of itnssia 
at PeJciii, 17 iJL 2 i;. 

1 ; JUstoire (It'ncahigiijne dts Tartarcs. 

\ As remarked on a former page, Ihe Hindoos call 
both sides of I lie whole Him.'ilnya range Bhotia: they do 
not use the word Tliibet. — RennclL 
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to all Asia, whatever the creeds of the people, 
except where Christianity or Mohamnicdanism 
has extirpated tJic traditional feel in 

Cotnniercc also bringfs the j>eople of Tliihct 
into intimate intercourse with the frontier 
nations of British India. Through Nepaul, 
Bhotia, and Assam, tlic products of Thibet 
are exchanged for those of the ricli provinces 
of lliiuloostaii and Bengal. Many of the 
prudiu-tions of India find their way to China 
by ^.riiibet. 

'riicre is also a considerable trade between 
Mongolia and Rnssia, and it would be Air 
more extensive but for the encroaching spirit 
of the Russians, who are .always intruding 
upon Chinese territory in the most unscru- 
pulous inannor, and in violation of mnnerous 
treaties. A writer at the beginning of this 
century thus describes the method of carrying 
on the commerce between IMongolia, through 
which the produce of Thibet and of China 
proper is conveyevl to tlic Russian fron- 
tier : — The coiiiincrce Letwooii Russia and 
China is at present a monopoly belonging to 
the treasury of Siberia, no other subjects of 
liussia being allowed to concern themselves 
in it, on ])ain of death, unless cmjdoyed on 
aocuuiit of the crown, although this law is 
often evaded by connivance of the wej/icodes 
on the frontier places. By” virtue of the last 
treaty, they can send no more than one c.ira- 
vaii a year from Russia to Pehin, wliich doth 
not consist of move than two hundred persons 
instead of a thousnud and more, wliich they 
amounted to heretofore, and which were sub- 
sisted at the charge of the Chau of (‘hina 
wln'lst they were on the territories of China ; 
hut now they .are to subsist on their own 
charges.” * 'Idie last-named feature of this 
roguiatiou was by Russian authority, ami 
sliowd that while every ctYoit was made hy” 
the czars to plunder the Chinese of their 
^longolian territory, cojnmevcc was even loss 
encouraged sixty }’eavs ago than it had before 
been. 

In the days of Peter the Great, the Russian ' 
government made strenuous elTorts to open 
up through IMongolia a Irafhc by which they 
might derive the products of that couutiy, of 
Thibet (generally iiiehuled under the name 
of Mongolia), and of tlie lower provinces, in 
exchange for their furs, which the Knssians 
then possessed more abundantly as a means 
of barter. The Chinese responded as eagerly 
to such overtures, and a commerchil inter- 
course was established, w'hicli, had Russia 
improved, would have grown to great magni- 
tude, and which has been chocked solely by 
the greed of territory, which led the Russians 
perpetually to ferment boundary disputes, 

* Bell. 
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provoking on the part of the Chinese counter- 
acting measures. 

The Chinese at that time, according to the 
testimony of Peter’s own agent resident at 
Pekin, brought many articles of exchange to 
the frontier. Gold from Tliibet, ivory and 
pe.acocks’ feather's brought by the Thibetians 
from India, and n oollen cloth of two qualities 
— one a fine lleecy commodity, the other 
rough and coarse — made in Thibet and otlier 
Mongolian districts, were convoyed to the 
rendezvous of Russuin commerce, through 
long and wearisome journeys. A sort of 
I glazed cotton cloth, called kUaiJaij Mia<le in 
f Cliina, was at that tiiiic a Aivourite Russian 
import. 

It appears that the productions of Corea 
were brought by a very circuitous route 
through China, at that period consisting of 
paper made of raw silk ; fine mats ; cut 
tobacco, very fine, for smoking, deemed supe- 
rior to that grown in China; striped cotton 
stufts, Ac. It would ap]>car, also, that while 
the (Unnese imported furs from the Russians, 
they also received fur.s from Corea, which 
wore given in cx(;hangc for Russian furs. 
Tlic Russians received Chinese damask, 
Indian cotton goods by way of Thibet, tea, 
porcelain, silk for linings^ and ‘‘white eop])er” 
dishes.* 

The intercourse hetween Thibet andtMiina 
jiropor, and the. governmeut of the former, 
was regulated by a minister who resided at 
Ijassa, whose a])])roval was necessary before 
any measure, political or conimerciiil, could be 
adopted. Tiiis functionary was, however, 
obliged to refer to Pekin for instructions 
and for final approv.al of any moasuvos to 
which he gave his consent. “ The council 
for the affairs of the ]\Iougols at Pekin is a 
college, who have tlio care of everything 
regarding the nation of the Mongols, as well 
those who are the licreditary subjects of llie 
Emperor of China, as also those who are 
only under tlie protection of this einiurc. 
This college, at the same time, enters in- 
directly into the eogni .aiice of all the affairs 
which regard the powers who border on 
China, from the north-east to the west, whence 
it comes that they are the court who have 
most to do of any in China.” f 

In expl.aiiation of this mode of governing 
remote provinces and dependencies, i)e Lange 
ill 1723 writes : — “In Cliina all is done by 
the disposition of different colleges, to whoso 
cognizance the affairs may belong, it not 
being permitted to address tlie court directly 

* M. De Lange. 

t This descripliou of the conduct of Mongolian affairs 
at Pekin was given by a minister of Peter the Great of 
Russia, and it is still applicable. 
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upon any afiair whatever. In tlio time of 
the last (.Uiiucso emperor, tlicsc collc.i?cs were 
so absolute, that, on many occasions, the 
emperor himself tlarctl not meddle with their 
decrees; but, since the Tartar princes have 
been in possession of the throne of China, 
they are not much re.u^arded ; witness tlic 
exercise of all sorts of forei^^ii religions pub- 
licly authorised, and the allowance of a Itiis- 
sian agent at Pekin, agreed to by the sole 
good pleasure of the em])eror, in opposition 
to the remonstrances of his ministers, and to 
the constitution of the government of China.” 
The emperors liave ever since maintained a 
stern authority in reference to these colleges. 

The people of Idiibet are lo 3 ^al to the Chi- 
nese em|)oror, religion l)cing the great con- 
necting link. They arc not brave or enter- 
prising, and wouM be ver}' unlikely to make 
a successful insurrection. A few thousand 
Chinese soldiers, in half-a-dozcii garrisons, 
occupy the country. A coiisiderahle army 
could, howe ver, be collected on an emergency, 
as the Nopaulesc found to their cost, on occa- 
sion of their invasion of Tliibet. 44ic social 
comlitioii of the people is vorv immoral: 
])o]yandria exists, and similar in r3very respect 
to its practice at Ceylon, and with the same 
moral oonsofpicncos. The Thihetians, how- 
ever, are not jealous, as are the Cingalese; 
on the contrary, the infidelity of the women 
excites noitlier surprise} nor resentment. The 
Tliibctians arc cohl and phlegmatic in all 
their habits, and arc sunk in the most abject 
sujierstilion. 

The climate is sternly" cold for a large por- 
tion of the year, and the countiw is exposed to 
fierce winds, which swec]! over the vast elevated 
table-lands, dispersing the thin soil, and often 
teetally destroying the hopes of the cultivator. 
There are, liowover, many places low'-lying 
and slieltcrcd, where the climate is most 
delightful; and on the northern and eastern 
slopes of the Himalayas there are regions 
where the scenery ancl the climate rival those 
of most lands. There are sequestered dells 
and dales in these regions, the floral riches of 
which almost rival those of the sunny valleys 
on the southern declivities. 

The roveuuo of the country is derived 
from laud -rent and the gold mines, which arc 
badly worked.’*^ The mineral treasures of 
the region are supposed to be very great, but 
are not yet developed. Nitre is found in 
great abundance, and most metals in mode- 
rate quantities, except silver. On the fron- 
tiers of China proper there are coal mines, 
which are of immense value to the people, for 
Thibet is very bare of timber, and the climate 
requires the extensive use of fuel. 

* i^bdul RubsooI. 


The animals are very various, and some of 
them very beautiful. The Cclebralcd shawl - 
goat, and different species of slieep and deer 
abound. 

Ijassa is the ca])ital of this region: it is 
forty- live days’ journey from Pokiji, and two 
hundred miles north from the north -cast 
corner of Assam. It is geographically situ- 
ated 2!P lU/ north latitude, G' east longi- 
tude. It is built on tlie north bank of a small 
river, and is of an oval form, four miles in 
length, and one in breadth. In tlic centre 
stands the grand tiunplo, the higli sanctuary 
of Buddhism. Each idol of tlie nunieruus 
objects of worship collected there has its own 
peculiar com])artment. Around this collec- 
tion of buildings a road separates it from the 
rest of the (oty. There is always a popula- 
tion of about two thonsand (fidnc^‘o, about 
three tliousand Nc]^aulese, and a few huiulred 
Cashmeriaiis, besides the natives. It is im- 
possible to estimate the native ])oj»ulation, as 
pilgrims from the whole of Thihot ]»crpetiiallv 
crowd the place, and also numerous devotees 
from every ])art of jMongolia, of China, and 
all the realms of Buddhism. Tlic Tartars 
ap])car to liavc invaded and ])]iindere(l the 
city ro|)catedlv, but never remained long. 
Little can lie gleaned of its history, or of that 
of the race which inhabits it. 

AVitliin one liuiidrcd and eiglity miles of 
the Itungporc district in llongal there is a 
small town, called Teshoo Loomboo, whore 
a great Buddhist monastery gives the place 
notoriety, and wlicre the “ Teshoo Lama ” 
has his scat: he is the high priest of the 
Chinese emiicror. 'Bliis neighbourhood is 
more fertile and civilised, and some timber 
grows there. T'hci'c arc mines of lead, cin- 
nabar, cop]>or, and gold, in the hills Avhich 
bound the great plain upon which the city 
stands. Nearly four thousand f/^fovgs were 
occupied in dailN' prayer towards the close of 
the last century, when Captain Turner visitotl 
it: this number has jirobably increased since. 

Throughout Tliibet, and Little Thibet, and 
Liilulack, the number of monasteries and 
iiuimeries containing devotees of the Bud- 
dhist belief is surprising : the number of gods 
and saints mingled in strange variance with 
the theory of the Buddhist creed exceeds 
computation, and justifies the statement that 
Thibet is one of the most superstitious coun- 
tries on the face of the globe. The accounts 
given by Macartney ami Cole brook apply as 
correctly in the present day as when they 
were written, for everything in Thibet is as it 
were stereotyped, except that the god,s, the 
saints, and the monasteries, increase in num- 
ber, and the people in superstition. Never- 
theless, the country exercises a vast influence 
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over other ro.i»ioiis of Asia. (‘Lina rCjC^avcls 
l’hi)»et as jioly lautl: the aMoiir'oIs, (JalTnueJvS, 
aiul Taitars, Jioll it in the greatest reverence. 
The Thihetian.s deelaro tliat to llieni the 
Chinese are iiidehted for soicnoo and art, 
wliile they .‘rj)ea!v of India as llio source from 
which tli<*y dori\'od tliosc advnn(af?es. They 
claim to l*e (lie inventors of }nlutin:j^, and to 
liavo tauL»'lit it to the Chinese: hut tlioy 
admit that no iniprovoment in tin’s art lias 
heen iinnlc for two thousand years. The}' 
declare lliat astronomy, and astrolo.^y. which 
they regard as a iiohle Kcieneo, have flou- 
ri.ilied ill their country from time immemo- 
rial, ami that the Chinese were tholr pnjnls in 
tlie.se matters. A Hrirish olTicor, wlio visited 
Tin hot simie years ago, stated that the monks 
discoursed with him ahoui. the satellites of 
Ju[)itor and the ring of Saturn, and that they 
wen* familiar with stellar phcnomeiia to a 
degree which greatly astonished him. An 
invasion of Thibet 1‘roiu Jlrilisli India would 
issue in tJie subjugation with ease of tlie 
whole realm, for however impracticable long 
marelies in Biieli a eonutrv, yet facility of 
conipiost would exist in tlie fact, that wliocver 
possesses tlie sacred cities, and the [lorsons of 
the lamas, are the oompierors of TJiibet. 

Having d(?scribcd tlic vast regions beyond 
('diimi proper, Insular China remains to lie 
noticed. Tlie insular elimate of China is less 
suhject to tlie extremes of heat and cold than 
tliat of the (?ontiiieiit. The islands wlii<di arc 
ol' most Importance are Formosa, Hainan, 
(.duisaii, J loug-Kong, Jleang-fihan, and Amoy. 

f Vm^iusA lies off the oast coast, and from 
its eomparative proximity to the .Malay j'^cn- 
insuhi, its eastern sliore i.s iiduibilcd by that 
race, who are generally regarded as abori- 
gines: the western ;dde of the island is iii- 
babitiMl by the (Jhincso. The pojmlation at 
large, especially on the caBtcrii shore, is re- 
garded by the iidialiitants of China as liar- 
barouy. Tlic word Formosa means beautiful, 
and was given to the island liy tlio Portu- 
guese, because of its lovely appearance. Coal 
in great abundance has Leeii recently found 
ujioii it. 

Hainan is an island situated on the southern 
coast, inhabited partly by (Jliiiiese, and jiarlly 
by aboriginal tribes. Tlua’c is nothing snfli- 
cdoiitly striking in the cliaraetei isties of the 
island to call for remark. 

Heano-shan is ail island in the Canton 
River. The Portuguese settlement of Macao, 
called by the Chinese Aou-mnn (the entrance 
to ilio bay), is situated upon p«art of the 
island which forms a peninsula. The site of 
the acttlenient was given to the Portuguese 
by the emperor nearly three hundred years 
ago, in consequence of services rendered by 


them against i)irates. The ])oot CamociiH 
resided at Macao, and wrote tliere his cele- 
brated poem **thc Lusiiid.” The popnlutioii 
is ubont thirty thoiisand. The general con- 
duct of tlio l/ortugnese settlers lias been 
fraudulent and rapacious, and niiieh of the 
ill will entertained by the nativ’es of Canton 
against foreigners has heen caiiac<l by their 
cruel and treacherous conduct. The Portu- 
guese residents of Macao are not more than 
six tJiousaiid : the rest of the jiopulation are 
half-eastcs and (.diinese. Few jdaeos which, 
within a century and a half, hfive been the 
scones of ontcrjirise, are so deserted and fallen 
as is this settlement. Formerly it was mie 
of the richest cmjioviums of the East: now 
Ilong-Kong seems to have extinguished iU 
commercial glory. A few English and oilier 
foreign merchants arc almost the only persons 
respected by the natives, so completely have 
the Portuguese lost character. 

It is common for the foreign mercljants of 
Canton and Hong-Kong to spond the hottest 
summer months on this island : there is a 
beautiful bathing place, and large although 
not well-built liouses arc easily procure^l, and 
cheaply rented. The foreign and Parsec 
burial-grounds are ])iclnres<[iie, especially the 
former: howenterprisiiig are those old LV'rsian 
devotees of the sun I — tlicro are ibw places in 
the East which arc ancient haunts of coinmoreo 
where their traces or their )>resciice arc not 
soon. It is surju'ising that Europeans think 
so favourably of .Macao in a sanitary ])oint of 
view, for the atmospbore is damp, and a 
chilly feeling is consoquoufly iuqairted to tlie 
residents even when the glass is high: it is 
also common for foreigners to die soon after 
their arrival, especially if young men. 

The Portuguese population is considered 
devoid of the activity which once character- 
ised them. They are much deteriorated in 
personal appearance, especially the females, 
who have coarse couiitonaiices and very ilark 
complexions. Tlio stroets arc little better 
than gloomy narrow allovs, and, being soim?- 
time.s of great lengtb, the a])pearanoo they 
present is peculiarly unpleasant. TJiero are 
palaces and public buildings, formerly the 
abodes of bisliops and governors of rank, or 
tlic resort of merchants and men of business, 
but tlioso are all dropping, little by little, into 
decay. The Portugnose deserve credit for 
the architectural beauty of these buildings, 
particularly of a churcli, the front of whicli is 
alone left standing. Beautiful walks, parades, 
and gardens, all which were once beautiful, 
also testify to the tasto which once character- 
ised the Portuguese of Macao. The parades 
are partially broken, deep ruts are allowed to 
deface the once -pleasant walks, and the gar- 
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dens already aHSumc that waste and rap:(^e«l 
a])j)earanee whicli (Ikj jaii'(?st plt'asiiro'^ronndt; 
so soon wear when loft \vith<jut sui table eare. 
T'he lioiise of Canioons, who san**- before 
h'liakspere’.s ‘‘wild notes,” as 3IiItou called 
them, were heard in England, is still stand- 
ing, although time, with his furrowing linger, 
has touched it. The foriilicati^jiis bristle with 
oannoji, but they are worthless ; a few Jh'itish 
broadsides woiibl leave them lieaps of rubbish. 
A gentlciiian who lately visited the island and 
city thus wrote of some of tlie A atiires of 
interest which mark them : — “ To me the o]«I 
]»a1aee garden, witli so many acres of still 
|)!ooniii]g llowors and foliage, ah<l ]>aths 
winding through (|naint arbours and huge 
stone eaves, — more solid than the artilieial 
ruins of lluKou A])beY *u’ (..'Ijatsworth,- -was 
the most pleasing ]K-u‘t of my four. 1 was 
never tired of mur'ing over tlio grounds, but 
did not remain long' soliloipiising over the 
iron-Avalled juonument (d* llio ]aK’t (.'aiiioeiis. 
r did nol expi'Ot to find sucli old magnilieenee, 
hut ruins of ages past <lo not at such distance 
from Christian lauds ^iu(u;easo my love of 
deeav. b'rom tlie top of one of tlio mammoth 
stoiu? arbours wo liad a tine view of the old 
town and the inner and outer liarbour ; the 
former is stocked witli jujd<s and lurclias lie- 
longing to tlio ))la(!o, and the yearly income 
of the latter in froiglits alone is said to be a 
hundred ami lifly tliousand dollar.'^. AVc sav/ 
the. islands round about, and were glad to 
look ujion seeiiery as romaniie as it was 
novel.” * 

The .same traveller gives a picture of how 
the coolie traflie— or what may he witli ])ro- 
])riety 1)0 termed tbo f.liinese slave trade — is 
]iatronised by tlni Portuguese, Avho Ijave ever 
lioeii tlio act 1 VO abettors of tlio slave trade in 
all its An'm.s Looking down u|>oii the 
Chinese part of tlio town, I saw a largo cas- 
tollntcd building, the courtyard of w'hieh was 
crowilod with human beings dress(3d iuAt liite. 
My curiosity was excited. Wa.s it an hos- 
}>ital? No. A lunatic asylum? No. A 
jail, a charity-sebool, or what? No one 
could tell. We searched and searched, but 
could not nmko tlio people understand our 
wants; linally, wo got a boat, and moveil 
round to the portcullis, but there was no ad- 
mittance. Inquiry only made us more curious, 
but not more successful, until at last a friend 
relieved us of .suspense, and told us that of 
conrsc no one was pormiltcd to enter- — it was 
a private institution, being the place whore a 
princely merchant stows au ay his coolies until 
they are ready for shipment ! When I saw 
them from the garden highlands it was pro- 
bably feeding-time. At Whampoa they use 
* Young America AbroaiL 


a hulk for this purpose. Poor wretolic.s ! 
they little Icnow wliat is to 1)C their fate.” 

\\Tiile Mr. 'brain remained at ^laeao he 
witnessed a custom which he saw^ in other 
]>art.s of China, tlio dc.seription of wliidi is 
striking W'e came baekthrougli the Chi- 
ne.se town, wliere witli restless activity jne- 
chanics were wurkiug at their ro.speetivc 
trade.s, shopmen wore doing a lliriving busi- 
ness, while barbers were never busier ; there 
wore music ;ind dancing, with tbo .sing-song 
arli.sts, never more eiilhu.sia.stie, and the 
])awubrokers were erow<lcd to sufibi'atiun, for 
to-morrow is the (.■himnuaii’.s New Year, and 
hence the unu.siKd bu,'^t]«i and oxi'Ilemcnt in 
the town : before mi<liiiglit all accfiunt.i must 
be st[uarcd, all b'>t)ks balaiiccd, idl bills ]»aitl, 
ami debtor ami creditor must meet, as friends, 
for it is ilie cu.dom of Pliiiia t«> clo.^ up tlie 
pa|)‘jr.s and make a clean breast (.'f iinaiiee 
mattcr.s at the commeuceiuont iif every new 
year. At every turn I see anxiou.s face.s, and 
men ru.diing with .some little trinket to the 
{Miyloek’s den, in order to raise a little more 
cash. There are many who knoAv not what 
to do, for their jiockets are enijity, and their 
dcht.s iint»ai(l, and souictliing must ho done 
before the clock .^trikes twelve, or else they 
are disgraced in tbo eye.:} of ilieir countrymen. 
Some bear the mark,s of (lo.^peratiun on their 
faces, and lienee rolibery or mui'dcr, perhafis 
.suicide, ere tlie licll tolls the fatal hour: for 
’tis no niiu.sual thing to resort to violent 
mcn.mres if all else fail, ami there bo bills 
unpai<l. Wind a strange cu.stom ! and yet it 
is universally followed from the sea -coast to 
the limit.s of Tartary. if Western nations 
balanced accounts as oflon, tliere would be 
los.^ rottemiefis in tinance, and men' huucsty 
in commerce. Here, at lea.^t, the idol wor- 
sliipper teaclie.s a le.-r.son it were well if wo 
would learn.” 

The island of Amov affords an important 
position for any European ])Ower desirous of 
having a mival and military post off the Chi- 
ne.se coast; fc»r it is well situated in rel'erciiee 
to the great ports, and possesses a compara- 
tively equable elimate. The I.omloii jut.t.s, 
particularly “ the leading journal,” strongly 
urged n])on the government of i-ord ].torby, 
in the occujiation of thi.s i.dand as a post 

for the security of English coinmoroe. The 
island is about twelve miles in length, and 
ten ill breadth, ami contains within that 
small area a hundred and thirty villages and 
hamlets, and a pojuilation of nearly halt a 
million person.s. T^hc city contains nearly 
two liundrcd thousand inhabitants ; it i.s called 
after the island. 

This little island in very pieturosipie, the 
surface being undulated from the sca-shorc to 
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a central rocky rids^c of considerable eleva- 
tion, u])oii tlie top of which tliero is a well 
cultivated table -laud several miles square. 
The rock is black, of a grey tint Avhcii 
broken, but tliat tint gives place to black 
after exposure to the atmosphere. The X'ort 
is ca))able of lioidiiig one thousand vessels. 

Tlio city is situated in latitude ‘i-P ^2' 
jiorth, aiul longitude 8' cast. It is built 
on a ]n'oriiontory, so as to expose three sides 
to tlie sea, and is necessarily long and strag- 
gling. The citadel is surrounded by a wall 
one mile in circumference. The palace and 
gardens of the »Se-tak oeou])y a considerable 
[)ortioii of the inner city, beyond the w'all of 
which dirty narrow lanes and low ill -con- 
structed houses stretch away in every dirce- 
ti«ui. ^J'he Chinese authorities arc peculiarly 
strict in not allowing foreigners to traverse 
the island, insisting that “ the day's journey,” 
which, according to the treaty, was to be 
allowed for jmrposes of inland business at the 
ports, being interfU’cted to moan from Bunrise 
to sunset. No foreigner is allowed to s])Oiid a 
night in any of the villages, yet the pco[>Ie of 
these villages have shown a more free dispo- 
sition to foreigners, and especially to mission- 
aries, than has been hhown clsewliere. The 
local authoritica are also very friendly, but 
the orders of the supreme goveriiiiieiit arc 
imperative against giving any encouragement 
to foreigners beyond what the strictest ren- 
dering of the treaty entitles them to demand. 
Although the climate is equable, and the 
island has the reputation among the Chinese 
of being healthy, yet the city is not so, and 
terrible havoc has been made among the mis- 
sionaries and their families by the insalu- 
bi ions influences j^revailing there. 

ChiL'SAN is another island wdiich public opi- 
nion in England and in India has demanded 
the government to occupy during the Chinese 
contest of lSo8. It is situated at the southern 
entrance to the estuary of the Yang-tse- 
Kiaijg. The island is very fertile and pretty, 
but small. It is surrounded by a vast archi- 
pelago of lesser isles. Few small islands are 
so x)opiilou3. 

Hong-Kono is the only territorial acquisi- 
tion made by the British in th<3 Chinese em- 
pire. The name means ** sweet waters.” 
The islet is about twenty-five miles in circuit, 
and is situated at the mouth of the estuary 
which conducts to Canton, wdiicli is a hun- 
dred miles distant ; Macao is forty niiles from 
the island. The strait which separates it from 
the mainland is in some places less tlian a 
mile wide. 8afe anchorage for ships is afforded 
by the Bay of Hong-Kong on a large scale. 
When, in 1842, the British acquired the 
island, there >vcro not more than a thousand 
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inhabitants; in 18o8 the number has increased 
to a hundred thousand. 

The cai>ital is called Victoria ; it is the 
seat of a governor, and is an episcopal see. 
It is built in the form of a semicircle, upon 
the hay, the buildings extending for four or 
five miles on either side from the centre of 
the are. The streets extend hack as far as 
the mountain will allow; and as street rises 
above street on the ascent, they present a 
most interesting picture to a person beholding 
from the bay, while from the. houses at the 
base of the mountain a magnificent panorama 
is presented of the towji and bay, Avith the 
vast throng of commercial shijiping, vessels 
of war, and innumerable iishing-boats, wln'eh 
generally keep “two and two,” in order the 
more cflectnally to trawl their nets — contri- 
buting by this arrangement to tlie novelty 
and pictures([iie character of the seenc. The 
country along the shores of tlio bay- — sand, 
rock, and hill — adds to the general effect of 
this prospect. 

The approach to the island is not ])rcpos- 
sessing ; tlie high grounds (4’ Hong- Kong 
and the neighbouring islets look bleak and 
barren, but when the i>assongcr arrives at the 
town of Victoria ho experiences a most agree - 
aide surprise, its tine buildings, sloping ascent, 
and the magniticent highlands beyond, afford- 
ing a coup d'iiil of a most pleasing kind. 
On landing, the etrangcr is struck by the 
[iroxiniity of the mountain to the city, over- 
hanging it in a manner calculated to excite 
alarm for its future safety in case of eartli- 
quake, or any extraordinary season of heat or 
cold, by which the impending rocks might be 
lowered and hurled upon the houses beneath. 
»Somc of the newest houses, ami oven streets, 
have been built up the moiiiitaiifs side. 
There are several good public buildings — 
such as government house, Bishoxfs College, 
and the Chinese cha])el and school attached 
to it ; also a Chinese printiug-oftice, the differ- 
ent mission schools and churches, the hosintal, 
church, club, barracks, military stores, and 
some of the merchant^' establishments. The 
settlers and the Chinese arc fond of giv- 
ing fancy names to pleasant places in the 
vicinity — such as “ Spring Gardens,” “ Happy 
Valley,” &c. The |niblic establishments are 
chiefly on tlie western side of the bay, called 
Western Point. Eastern Point is less public, 
and more picturesque. A Chinese boat-popu- 
latioii^ — similar io that at Canton and other 
great cities built on large rivers on the sea- 
board — has already gathered at Hong-Kong. 

The following notice of the habits of both 
the British and Chinese poxnilation is from 
the correspondent of tlio Wea? York Herald 
in 1857 : — “ The club-house is most creditable 
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to tlic place, and the stranger not caving for 
the hotel is most comfortably off if introduced 
by any of his friends who may be members. 
A good library and all the English periodicals 
are on the tables and in the bookcase ; and 
good chow-chow, good beds, and good attend- 
ance, can be purchased for about three 
dollars per day; but in China most gentle- 
men are immediately taken possession of hy 
those who may be known to them, and then, 
of course, you make their house your homo. 
Not to liavo a spare hod or two for the new 
comer would be considered contrary to the 
established usage of the land. You cannot 
but feel tlie greatest ])ossil)le interest in wit- 
nessing the untiring industry of this race, so 
lilMo known among AVestern nations. ^Volneu 
and men, and sometimes even little children, 
are hard at work making combs, trunks, or 
slioes ; some chop})ing up meat, others arrang- 
ing their vogctahles : now it is a party of 
masons erecting a l)amboo-stage, and then a 
chain-gang grading the hill at the point of 
the 1 Iindo(.»slanoc 8oldiei‘’8 bayonet; now 
coolies carrying water, an enormous load ; 
then sedan chairs, borne by two or four; 
boys hawking about candies and swoetmc«ats; 
boatmen and house-servants coming and going 
all dressed in that peculiar national blue, wide 
trousers and niuehcr jacket, and their long 
tail cither wound about their head or trailing 
down behind. The streets of Hong-Kong i 
olVer alhonsand subjects for rellecliou to those I 
who liavo never bccui tlinjwii in contact witli 
the celestial race.” 

The same writer was struck by the resem- 
blance of the island to certain aurilcrous dis- 
triels both in California an<l Australia. 

The govcrnnicnt is conducted by a lientc- 
nant-goveriior, chief-justice, and council of 
live. The first-named is the chief ordinary 
Ikitish oflieial in Cliina, as ho superintends 
the trade of the ciiuprc ports, and controls tlio 
subjects and ships of England in Chinese 
waters. The present lieutenant-governor is 
Sir John Jlowriiig, a man of extonaivc learn- 
ing and superior business habits, lie is not 
a favourite with the missionaries in Cliina, 
nor Muth the classes in England which send 
them there, and their distaste seems to have 
been provoked more by the tone wliich the 
lieutenant-governor has adopted tlian by any 
hostile acts. When in England he was iden- 
tified with the Manchester school, in the in- 
terest of which ho was returned for the Lan- 
cashire borough of Bolton, 8ir tFohn, then 
Dr. Bowring, was president of the Peace 
Society, and frequently expressed opinions on 
the subject of war utterly inconsistent with 
his official duties as the lieutenant-governor of 
llong-Kong. This inconsistency has dcinivcd 
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him of the confidence of large classes at liouie, 
while his policy in China and his commercial 
intelligence have won for liim tlie frust. of the 
merchants in China both Britisli and foi eigii. 

The (’hinese population of Mong-Kong is 
truculent and seditious, partaking of tlic worst 
spirit prevalent at Canton. ^Phe Englisli are 
readily served for money ; bnt the real feeling 
of the Avhole ( Miineso jiopiilation is a desire — 
at all costs, and by any means, however san- 
guinary or troaclierons-— to got rid of tlieir 
presence. During tlie war in 18o7 their 
attempts to poison the British ])Opiilation at 
Ilong-Kong, and their scheines, mure than 
once sncce.ssfnl, to gain a footing on hoard 
ships as passengers, in order to murder tho 
luiropcans, and seize tlio slii])s, proved them 
to bo at heart brutal and cowardly* however 
they might feign obedience and (juietJiess. 

'.rhe habits and customs of the penj)lo are 
as purely and obstinately Chinese as if tlicy 
were not resident on British soil. As at 
8inga])ore, so at IIong-Kong, tlicy retain their 
distinctive peculiarities as tenac'ion.sly as if 
they resided in Pekin. Various efforts to 
imlnco them to conforiii to Britisli habits in 
food and attire have bemi made, for sake of 
the couvLMiioncc of such conformity, hut with- 
out Biiccess, The ll.ong-lvong (.'hinamen are 
as fond of rice and tea, taken after their 
national mode, as their comjiatriots at Shan- 
^ ghai or Niiigjio, Their idea of the way in 
which tho latter article shoiiid lie useil has 
probably never been so ha])j»ily oxj)resse«l as 
by an imperial poet of tiieir country : — 
“tjlraeoful are the leaves of niei-hoa, sweetly 
seciitod and clear are. tho leaves of fu-clieou. 
But place u]K)n a gentle lire the tripod whoso 
colour and form toll of a far antifjuity, and till 
it with water of molten snow, la.'t it seethe 
till it wonhl 1)0 Imt cnf)Ugh to whiten iisli 
(»r to redden a crab. Then pour it into a 
cup, made from the earth of yne, upon tlio 
tender leaves of a selcctml tea-tree. Let it 
rest till the mists which freely rise liavo 
formed themselves into thiekov clonds, and 
until these luive gradually ceased to weigh 
upon the surface, and at last Hoat in tlieir 
vapour. Then sip deliberately tlie delicious 
liquor ; it will drive away all the five causes 
of disquietude wliicli come to trouble us. 
You may taste, and you may feel, but never 
can yon express in words or song that sv ev c 
tranquillity we draw from tlu^ esseMcc tlius 
prc]>arcd.” 

It is remarkable that not only at llong- 
Kong, but at all the trading ports, au attempt 
is made to speak English, which, after a little 
practice, enables Englisli and Chinese to con- 
ver.se wuth ease for all ordinary practical pur- 
poses. At Canton and Hong-Kong this is 
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called ‘ (Janton Kiiglisli,” but at the other 
porta, and at Singapore and Malaeca, it is 
ca1le«i “ I'igeon lhu*li.di.” ( 'orraiiily no other 
oriental nation has iinulo sueli iiulefatigablo 
and fnu;c(\'sru) olforts to establish a iiiodiuru 
of vor))a] (Mnnmiiiiioiifioii with the English, 
based on i^higliLsli wor<ls. 

Sueh is a general description of an empire 
witli whieli wo luive been repeatedly at war — 
are at war while tliose images are issuing 
(Voiii the press; within whose jjisular empire 
w'e have e.stal)Iishcd ourselves ; upon the con- 
iines of wlioso territories our Jiulian empire 
touclies; and with whicli ^^ e are likely to hold 
.still more imjiurtant relati(jns in tiie future. 
A few remarks in reference to their general 
ciuiditioii will fitly <*lo.se this eliaj>ter. 

As to the present aspect of oiir commerce 
with the Cliiiiese eiuj^ire, comuvcr<*ial men 
may bivni tlndr deductions from these facts: — 

At tin* end of Iho commercial ,V(‘ar 1854 llie balance (»f 
tra il; bclwo-ii (.‘liimi .and (ireat I’lriiain was ••.‘vlicaaird iit 
hcvcii iiiilli<)n,s iiiiie Inimircd tlionsand d<dlcirH, or two 
ijiiliiuns (.'hiua. 

'r.u; cijiimatc fst.ancU ihus; — 

IMlOlcrS iUOM (OiKVT nJOJAlN AND INDIA. 

Ilollaiv. 

OiM^ini, (isdUlO (o 70,0tHi el)c.ds . . . . 000,000 


(.V)th)n, LbKbOOO . . . . 

l\l;;uiirai‘hu'(’s, Xc 

•1.000,000 

4,000,000 

8 Ira its ini'i Jiiuia 

1,000,000 

'fol;.! 

:}:i,oou,ooo 

I'.Xl'OUTS 10 (HlKAl )!llll\IN 

A.N'D fUU COLON IJ-.S. 


1). .liars. 

'IV:i. sr..(l00,0(i0 lbs 


Silk, 40,000 


SundriMH 

[ 000,000 

Tolal 



Duriiif* the sueccedln*; I luce years the (’x])orls to Greiit 
lirilain have irreatly ineK iistd. 

Jn the e.iinuverchil year ]8oG-7 the. export of teas to 
lihesland and her eohmie-s was 87,741 ,000 Hjs. ; and in 
the same year the dclivi lies in 'J'iii,i;land uf (Oiiiia silk 
amounted to 7 b*^15 bah-y.. 

In tlu! cljiijitor on the gcoieral commerce of 
India tlie relations of tliat part of our empire 
with China, c.sjiecially' in coimccl icni with the 
ojiiuiii traile, will bo disc.ii.s.s.«jd. 

it is importajit to inijuirc wliotlior the 
govorniwent of that country is likely to im- 
prove, and whether it ju’csents a ])rosj>ect of 
stability as to its principles, form, and dynasty. 
It does not possess the affections of tlie [ieoj»le. 
^idic emperor is more feared tlian loved — more 
reverom^cd Avith a siipcrstitioua pcgard to tlio 
eaeredness of Jiis person and functions than 
intelligently respected. The imperial throne 
Las more authority, and is regarded with 
more affection, along the northern h1oi)cs of 
the Ilimalayais, or among the rovers of the 


Mongolian deserts, than in China proper. 
The relation of the government to its remoter 
jirovinces is paternal ; to its Jionie province.':) 
oppressive. The iudibstry of the peo])le, 
although persevering, is repressed, and tlie 
fiscal system is exacting and urgent. Evei*y- 
where there are traces of decay, and oiiI\^ the 
untiling labour of.tiic ])cO[)lo prevents a rapid 
retrocession in agriculture, manufactures, and 
general wealtli. The failtJifid tiNstimony of 
ail eyowitness at the close of 1S;57 records 
such impressions when beholding tbo energy of 
the peojde and the effects of a ba<l and oppres- 
sive guverument, and the predominant origi- 
nality of the Ciiineso race asserting itself in 
connection with all imjiorted ideas, religious, 
scientific, and social : I notice evcrywliere 

the .^aino lavish exjicndlturc of labour in j>aviug 
the footpaths and bridging the dykes wilh 
slabs of lime.stonc or granite. The pagoda, 
from the galleries of wliicli nothing is visible 
but the limitless Hat ])Iain and Ibo ficipient 
villago.s, is of course a thing comj'arativcly of 
ye.sloniay. ddie J.liM.hllii.sts brought the foi'in 
from India not long bel’orc the birth of 
(.‘hribt ; but tho.se })rodnct.s of untiring toil, 
tlic.se mounds and dykes, tJieso coimUe.s.s 
ma.s.'ic.s of enormous stones bj'oiight from afar, 
- still more those practical, inattor-of-fact, 
»Sa I.) ba t hi c ss , hu s i n C.S.S - 1 o V i 1 1 g, ] .le asu r e - d e sp i s - 
ing ]iabit.s of mind, which, under a Ic.ss cor- 
rupt and de|»rc.ssiiig sy.stcui of rule, would 
lead the present race of Chinese to .sustain 
the.se workvS and to create otlicrs — that in.sen- 
sihility to play of fancy, yet love of ijuaint 
conceits and foi*ccd antitlie.scs — tJiat incapa- 
city t<» fool grace and beauty, yet strong 
a]>])roei;^i.on of more geometrical symmetry- - 
that complete disconnection from (not diver- 
gence from) all the modes of thought aud 
vehicles of thought, tradition.'!, and sujiersti- 
tions of other nations— these things suggest a 
train of dreamy tliouglits, and send the mind 
wandering back to timc.s almost as old a.s tiiat 
.setting sun. INIay it not be that Ave have here 
a not very ilcgenorato siiocimen of a civiliza- 
tion that covered the whole earth before our 
traditions l>egin — "’h’eh sjn*ead and flourished 
before tlic Semitic or the Iiido-Cieriuaiiic race 
had being — whicli lias left it.s traces in India 
aiul ill Ihigland, in Mexico and in Italy, in 
Uuliforuia, and in Greece, in llrittany and in 
Normandy, aud in tlie most remote islands of 
I he ocean ; pilers of mounds and hewers of 
mountains, buildora of Jlabels whose might 
was (pienclicd avo know not how, and whose 
spar.se descendants aag can ju.st trace under 
the names of Egyptians, Pelasgians, or Etrus- 
can.^, mingding Avith new race.s, and losing 
their identity.” 

Throughout China proper there exist.s an 
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iiivi<lioii3 nationality, which ic? intolerant. t)f 
the govoniin,;^ laniily being of any other race i 
than the (Jhine.se: Maritclioii, (Jalnuiek, IMuii- 
gol, it matters not whieli, the vayt niaas i>f 
the Chinese j>coj)le liate Tartar rule, whether 
power be wielded by an emperor or his 
satrap. It is alleged by those who have 
made considerable acrjuaintance with China, 
that tliere cannot be less tlian seven millions 
of men bonnd together in secret societies, 
wliich preserve tlieir fealty Avilh stubborn 
attacliment and constancy of ])ur])ose. Of 
course siicli a number would represent very 
many more than iliose aidually confederated. 
Various ellbrts liave been put forth to sup- 
press these societies, but they have been 
fruitlessly made. Numbers im])lieated in the 
so*]itious confederacies have peri.shed under 
the lieailsmaii’s weapon, althougii life Avas 
offered to them if they would roA’eal the 
secrets of these associations. The inmish- 
meiit of death does not seem to have any 
(error for them; ami although the govern- 
ment executions sweoj) tJionsamls ami tens 
of thousands away, tlio treasonable clubs in- 
crease ill numbers and boldness. 

The rebellion, AAdiieli for a period of at 
least nine years has been raging in China, 
has excittMl the astonishment of Euroi^e, and 
earnest in(|uirio3 as to its origin, cliaraeter, 
and ju-ohablo success, have been made ever 
since the tidings of the outbreak lirst rcacbod 
Europe. As to tlio origin of it, there can be 
no doubt that tlie treasonulilo clubs bad much 
to do in sotting the example, and affording 
eneuurageinont, and at length aid, hut tbc}- 
did not originate it. The gem^rai iliscontent 
of the Cliinose people Avas such as to prepare 
the public mind for any new combination 
against the government. A new and strange 
organization came into existence, but neither 
its founder nor those who joined it had any 
notion of directing it against the imperial 
throne. That organization Avas the Chinese 
Union,” founded by Dr. (lUt/.laff exclusively 
for (Jhristiaii purposes, as already shoAvii ujioii 
a former page. Every member of this IJiiion 
undertook to teaeli some other (Jhiuainan 
wliat he knew of (Jhristiaii ity, or to place in 
his hands some evangelical treatise, or a por- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures. This Union” 
extended ra])idly into the interior, and some 
discontent Avith the government existed among 
its mem])crs, in consequence of the severe 
treatment received from Buddhist and Con- 
fuciai; fanatics, among the mandarins, oflicials, 
and scholars. The provionsly existing “ po- 
litical unions” (as they aaouM he called in 
English parlance) intlamed this discontent 
purely for political purposes, they, in their 
exaggerated nationality, being eager to grasp 


and use any instrnimmbility that ]irouii.sed to 
i be effecti\(r in oj>posing (he iManl.clinu dy- 
nasty. .h^ventually eirciim.stam.‘es oeeuri'c.l, 
and a iiersoii arose, Avhicli gave to ‘'the 
Union” a pulitical as well as a religious cha- 
racter. A certain man, avIio from cliildliood 
liad heen skilful in all the lean»ing of the 
(Jliinese, met Avilh a natiAO missionary, the 
assistant of the celebrated (Jongregational 
clergyman, Dr. Milne; tlii.s native teaelier 
j)resentc<l the young scliolar Avitli a ii‘aetate 
ill the ( ■bineso laiignagt} on (Jhristi.ini ty, 
Avhieh the latter read earnestly, ami was led 
in the re.- nit to attend public worsliip as eon- 
ducted liy tlio ( Jongregationa] missionaries. 
He coiitiiined to do so for a considerabl? 
time, and studied tlie llible and other reli- 
gions books .sneh as be was likely in that 
connection to receive, iietiring the inte- 
rior, ho engaged himself actively in eomieit- 
tion with “the Union” of Dr. (jintzlaff, and 
succeeded inoLtaining extraordinary accessions 
of meinheis to the ranks of that religions 
confederacy. The mandarins pcrsecnt.cil Iiiin 
and the new converts; many were decapi- 
tated, and great numbers suffcj’ed the sj>oiJ- 
ing of tlicir goods. Tbeso things were not 
knoAvn in the seaports, and of course not 
knoAvn in Europe;, Avliere the idea of native 
Protestants suffering martyrdom in great 
numbers would have excited an extraordinary 
sensation. After endurance fur a considurahio 
time, some of the evangelists arrested hy the 
mandarins Avere rescued: attempts were made 
by (lie nian<larins to j>iinisli those Avho took 
))art ill releasing tlie jirisoners from custody, 
but tbo authorities Avero resiste<l b}' tlie evan- 
gelicals Aviih more aiulacity tlian before, tiic 
political clubs making common cause Avitb 
tbo lucinberB of tbo religious “ Union,” and 
all Hew to arms. They Avere encountered by 
tlie 'rartar troops, and a civil Avar began, 
having a twofold objoiit- -religious liberty, 
and the rescue of the (.’hiiieso lac.e from the 
rule of fbe Mantchou dynasty. 'J'hc ]>olitical 
“clnbhists” cared nothing for the ol»jects of 
‘^tbe Ibiiou;” " the Unionists” regarded only 
tlio liberty of teach ing and Avorsliip : but as 
these also Avoro patriots, they, Avhcii once in 
arms, readily coalesced with tlie cluhljisls in 
a common effort to dethrone the Tartar 
tyranny. ^"arious oppressed classes, and 
ultimately all the discoiilenlcd, goo<l ami 
bad, joined these two sections of insurgents, 
and a motley army Avas fonncil under the 
chief leaders of “the Union,” as they ere 
moil of superior intelligence and mural influ- 
ence. The tkii-ich, or chief, Avas llnng-sew- 
tseiiieii, the scliolar who received the book 
from Dr. ‘Milne’s native teaelier, Leang-Aiab. 
The history of the origin of the iiibiirrection 
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(looH not oorrospond Avitli tlio accounts gene- 
rally given l)y either tlio merchants or cor- 
rcspoiulents of tlic Knglisli and Ainerican 
press; it mf)ro nearly accortls with that which 
the moj^t experienced inissiunarios relate, hut 
does Jiot ej)l iroly agree witli any. After most 
mature eonsideratifm of a vast variety of 
material, this aj)pcars to the autlior to he tlic 
only method of accounting for the origin 
and early raj)i<l progress of the insurrection, 
A very resj)ectahlc authority * has lately 
enmhated the id(‘a that (.'hristiaidty had any- 
lliing to do with the movement, and alleges, 
that the as.sunijitioi\ of a religious motive was 
a mere ti-ieh of Chinese diplomaey. such as 
that crafty ])Cople are always so ready to 
ri'sort to. lint the piihlications of such of 
the rebel chiefs as hn<l ai»y connection Avitli 
the liov. Dr. (Jiitzlaff’s Union render it utterly 
impossible to receive any such explanation of 
their conduct. No doubt tlie Jhi ftltVs cor- 
r(>sponflent was informed by (.■liinese mor- 
eliaiits, native and foreign, that such was tlie 
case, bnt it is declared on very rcsjuictahle 
testimony, liy oncf wlio spent much time, 
and incurred much lalmiir, in travel througli 
'J'hihet, Mongolia, and China, that the go- 
vermnciit at Pchin used every moans to emi- 
eeal the real facts of the case, and to mis- 
rc})reseiit, distort, and pervert them. Tito 
native ju'oss was under strict surveillance; 
the ]>rovincial ])npcrs C(»pied from the /V/r/a 
liuu'ttc; and tliat journal, never veracious, 
was characterised by extraordinary mendacity 
in all its accounts of the opinions, purposes, 
and progi'(‘-f>s of the reh'cls, and of the origin, 
ilindifications, ainl character of the chiefs. 
Uvea after tlie peace of 1812, when the 
IJritish so <*umpletely vancjuishe.d the Chi- 
nese, tli.at the emperor wrote to Key-ing 
and Pei-po, his majesty’s commissioners, to 
make any terms witli the harharians, rather 
Ilian allow the ]n*<)gres8 of their arms to eoii- 
tinuc, Hue, the traveller, declares that he was 
constantly asked by the ]>co}>le whither the 
l)arhariaii« whom the emperor had so severely 
chastised had been dvivcu 1 “ It is next to 

impossible to say what effect the late rebel- 
lions have had upon the govermnent, for the 
articles in the Pekin (iar.die only lead the 
pcojile astray.” f ^J’he following cliaraeter of 
the origin and the originators of the great 
revolt is to boiuc extent adverse to the iinrra- 
tive of hotli here given, and in some respects 
confirms it: — missionaries saw the 
haiuliwork of God, and their arduous labours 
fairly crowned with ajiproacliing success. 
Ivcligion was the motive power, and many 

* The cyrrespoodcut of I lie 2\t'io York Jlcra/d, 

t Hue. 

% The New York Herald. 
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of the clever writers traced the origin of the 
rebellion to Thao-ping-wang, Avho Avas a 
student of the missionary Itohcrts in l.S)hk 
Some of the merchants agreed, hut more of 
them had no faith in the Christianity of the 
troubles. It Avas no general insurrection, 
and each cliiof at each ]>lace acted on his OAvn 
responsibility, and Avas actual etl only by the 
hope of plunder or rising to fame on the 
AA'aA’es of revolution. One of the leading 
chieftains Avas known to have been a lim-sc- 
hoy (of had character*) of one of the mer- 
chants of 8hang]iai, and tlie others’ history 
could )ioi ho traced to any gootl. The move- 
ment at Shanghai Avas entirely distinct from 
that one hundred and fifty miles up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, at Nankin. Avliile that at 
Amoy Avas not the same ns that at C-anton. 
Ivohhcry and piracy Avcrc fast creating noAv 
men, and the governniont could not conceii- 
trato forces fast cnongli to put doA\'n the dis- 
turbers of tlie peace. The attack ()f llio 
foreigners at Shanghai Avas, it Avill he rcinem- 
hered, on the imperial, not the rebel camp, 
sliOAving the licliof that the latter Avas the 
stronger. Then none kncAv hoAv tlio battles 
AA'onld turn, and the foreigners, inflncnced 
only by trade and ]>er.sonal safely, Avero 
desirous of taking the poj^nlar side. Now 
th(?y see tlieir oi’ror, although many still hold 
tliat all was for the best; for had they not 
stopped the advances of the Tartar troops, no 
one Avould liaA^c been safe in the .settlement. 
I have said that most of the missionaries be- 
lieved that was only the ri[)cning of the mis- 
sionary fruit ; and even now there are fcAv of 
them that Avill endorse the ]>o.sition AA'liicli I 
have taken, that nought hut the love of piracy, 
and the excitement of the mob, iniiiience the 
insurrection.” 

The general do«:trincs of the Unionists arc 
the same as those of evangelical Ih-otcstants. 
Confirmation of thi.s Avas afiurded a few years 
ago Avhen a number of tlie jiarty cmigrateil 
to California. Concerning tho.so men the 
Nr.vcda, a Californian journal, stated tliat 
they Averc Protestants in doctrine and lial>it 
of life, and as such took oath u])on the Piblo 
ill courts of justice. Many absurd opinions 
and hlappliemons expressions have been attri- 
hutod to the reliels of late years. Tliis is 
accounted for variously. The supreme chief, 
soon after the perusal of the book giA’cn liim 
by Lcang-Afah, became ill from anxiety of 
mind, and the doe]> distress caused by tlie 
diseoyery that he had been an idolater ami a 
“devil wor.shipjier.” During this illncs.s lie 
Inni vision.s, in Avhicli, as Avns natural in his 
excited .state, there appeared to he urgent 

* This story hus never bccu aitthciiticatc’<], end is pro- 
bahly without foundation. 
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revelations given to liim to proj>agate tlie 
VVV>rd lie had received, and, as lie fancied, 
new revelations of truth were made to him- 
self. It would appear tliat, while capable of 
reasoning well, and acting in concert with 
others, in reference to religious and political 
inatters, he never recovered the shock of that 
illness, nor the intense inijjression made upon 
his mind Ly those vi-sions. He was evidently 
subject to occasional abeiTation, and on those 
occasions put forth jiretensions and opinions 
inconsistent with liis ordinary hcliaviour, and 
his seriously avowed belief. Another expla- 
nation of these inconsistencies is to be found 
in the fact that tlio cluhbists imitated the 
Unionists in tlieir religious ])hraseology, be- 
cause of tlio powerful clYeet which (lie evan- 
gelical <loetriiie exercised, and wishing j)oliti- 
cally to use its iutluciiee. Those men did not 
uuderstaiid the sulijeet, and proj)ouiuled doc- 
trines, assumed titles, and performed acts in 
the name of the JJible and of ("lirist, whieli 
tlie mmiibers of “tlio Union” re])udiated. 
The amalgamation, however, of the two sec- 
tions went forward so rajudly, that much of 
the urigiiuil }mrity of opijiion and coiisistoncy 
of practice has departed. The original idea 
of civil and religious liberty wliieli ])revaiied 
ill the Union has also given place to a fana- 
tical assumption that they are raised u]) to 
jnirgo the earth of idolatry j under tliis notion 
they attack Duddhists and Uoniaii Catholics, 
and destroy their places of worship. This 
circuinstaiieo has formed another source of 
misrepresoutation. ^llio Jxoninu Catholics, 
being eager to deprive their persecutors of 
tlie character attaching to any moderate ])ro- 
fessioii of Cliristiiiii doctrine, have undoubtedly 
given ilescrijitiona of the creed and conduct 
of the rebels sometimes exaggerated, and in 
other instances unfounded. 

The opiniiuis deliberately ])ublished by 
“the Union” and its chiefs are such as can- 
not fail to demand the serious attention of 
Clirist.eiulom ; and whatever nonsense may he 
incuKiated by some of the teachers or cliicts, 
there is in most of their proclamations and 
hooks a powerful leaven of evangelical truth. 
The supremo cliief has been accused of blas- 
X)hemy in calling Christ his brother, bub it is 
a part of their phraseology to speak of God 
as “ their celestial Father,” and Christ as 
“ their celestial Brother who redeemed them.” 
It is in this sense that the term lias been 
used, by such of the rebel chiefs at all events 
as liad any connection wilh “ the Union.” 
llung-scw-tsemcn, wlio had been an author 
before he professed Christianity, wrote various 
comjiositions in i)rosc and verso after liis 
alleged conversion. The following is a 
speeiincm given l)y a very distinguished 


American missionary* wlio knew China 
well:— 

“ ConlVssiii'? onr tr;uis"rrs!sions airfiinst licavi'ii. 

Our ilopuiukuce iipDii tliu lull atoiu'inc'ut of .Jesus, 

\Yc should iiiit l)i;iio\c ill devils, but obey the holy Coiu- 
inandiijcuts, 

Should worship only the true God, witli the full jiowcrs 
of the mi lid. 

Should think on llie glories of heaven, 

Also on the terrors of hell, and pity the wicked, 

And early turn to the true, escaping 
l’’roiii the errors and alllictioiis of the world.*' 

'^riiis axipcars to have been written soon aficr 
the light of Chiistianity dawiio<l upon his 
mind, and before the thought of being a 
])olitical and military cliicf ever ocenrrod to 
iiim. After he had raisetl the bauner of 
revolt, lie ])o.stcHl on the walls of some of tlio 
cities the following address to the insurgenls: 

“ Believe truly in -Jisiis, and ultimately luw^ luijipiiiess ; 
'1‘iirn away from God, and iillirnalrly have iiiisery.” 

This species of military jiroclamaf Ion was 
imitated by men less «‘a]i:ibIo of giving good 
advice to the insurgents, either as to arms, 
Xioliey, or religion. 

A chnreli tlighitarv}' at 1 long- Kong has 
given the following jiraym', as a s]>ecimen of 
the religious and devotional com])ositions in 
circulation among tlie rebels: — “‘J, t.binc 
unworthy son (or ilauglitor), kneeling tiown 
upon the ground, wicli a true heart repent of 
my sins, and jivay the great (hxl (Shang-ti) 
our Iicavenly Father, of thine infinite good- 
ness and mercy, to forgive my former igno- 
rance and freijuont transgressions of the 
Divine commands; earnestly hesoeching thee, 
of thy great favour, to j»ar<loii all my fornior 
sins, aiul eiuihle me to roxiont and lead a now 
life, so that my soul may ascend to lioaveii. 
May I from hcncofiirth sincerely rejient and 
forsake my evil ways, not Avorshijipiiig corrupt 
spirits (Sliiii), nor ]»ractising ])erverso things, 
hut obeying tliy Divine commands. I also 
earnestly^ pray Thee, the groat God onr hea- 
venly Father, constantly' to besto\v on mo ill v 
Holy' Spirit, and change my wicked heart. 
Never again allow me to he deceived by' 
nuilignaut demons; but, xierpctually regarding 
me with favour, for ever deliver me from the 
Evil One; and every day' bestowing on me 
food and clothing, exempt mo from calamity 
and woe, granting me tranquillity in tlie jire- 
sent world, and the enjoyment ol eiulless 
hat^pinesa in heaven; through tlic merits oi 
our Saviour and heavenly Brotlier, (he Lord 
Jesus, who redeemed us from sin. I also 
prav the groat (.hxl, onr Father who is in 
heaven, that his will may he done on earth as 
it is in licaveii. Tliat tliou wonldst look 

* Biiv. Tri.'iu hnr Bobtrls. 

t 'Hiu Bishop of Victoria, 
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ilowu and grant tlii.s reqnc.st, licart’iii 

siucorc <loi-nvL'.’ lu tbirf extract from The 
lioolc of Jic/if/ioifs Prea'iits of the Thcie- 
yiu(j~imuHj wo liavc a clear rocog- 

iiitioM of the giiiit of f-in, the duty of repent- 
ance, the atoiienient t»f Je;-!us Chrijjt, tlie need 
of a new Iieart, aiul the work of tlic Holy 
tSpIrit in rciiewing and purifying tlie soul for 
Jieaven.” 

uV distingni.shed mirioionary * of tlie Con- 
grogati»)nalist5 says: — “ Tiie Kinjierors of 
(Jhina have keen reinarkahlc for their uhsurd 
claim of extravagant titles and relationships 
to heave u. I'lie rival emperor declares that 
Wang (king), and not Hliing (holy) nor Ti 
(emperor or potentate) belongs to him, for 
tljc latter term belongs only to the great 
Supreme IJeing (Siiaug-ti).” 

In conlirmatioii oi tliis favourable opinion 
of the preteijsiuiis of tlie rebel ehiefH,the same 
missionary ([notes a prochimatiuii from the 
chiof to his army: — ‘'The groat God, He is 
God (Ti). The luonarchs of this world may 
Ikj called kings, and that is all. The gn-at 
<iod (iShang-ti), our heavenly Father and 
hiijirenie Lord, is onmiseient, onini])otoiit, 
and oniniprosent, the ,Su])reme over all. 
Tliei-e is not an individual who is not pro- i 
dueed and dierished by Him. He is Siiang 
(supreme); Ho is Ti‘ (iiotentate). Ikv.idJs 
the great God (»Shang-ti), our heavenly 
bather and Supremo J-<ord, tliero is no one 
who can he called {Sliang, and no one who 
can be called Ti, Therefore from henceforth 
all you soldiers and officers may designate uy 
your hjrd, and that is all; you must "not call 
me snpronie, lest you should encroaeh upon 
the designation of our heavenl}" Father. Our 
Jieavenly Fatlier is our Holy iuither, and (jiir 
o,‘lestiul elder IJrother is our Holy Lord the 
Saviour ot the world. Hence our heavcnlv 
Father and our celestial ehler Lrotlier alone 
arc holy ; and from Jieiice forth all you soldiers 
and officers may designate us your lord, and 
that is all; Init you must not call me holy, 
lest you eneroach upon 1 ho designation of our 
Jieavenly Father and celestial eider llrother.” 

The pros])octs of the insurrection have 
been much discussed in (diina and in Lun->pc. 
The most recent opinions given are unfavouv- 
ahle to its success. These views receive 
Bome confirmation from the fact that the 
rebels have lately experienced sonic signal 
defeats, have been driven from their impor- 
tant positions on the Grand Canal, and have 
lust some of tlie chief cities whicdi they had 
conquered. Tliis must not, however, be 
taken ns proof of a failing cause, for some (»f 
tlieir cliief coiKiuoBks wore made with means 
so iiiailequato, that the wonder is they were 
* The late Pr. ^ledhurst. 


able so long to occupy thoni. Tlio city of 
Amoy, for instance, containing so large a 
population, was stormed by about six tliou- 
sand insurgents, sans culots, as i)r. Logge 
termed them, and, according to the same 
testimony, armed cliiolly with knives: yet 
the surprised mandarins lied at tlie apjiroacli 
of danger, and th(i troops were so fascinated 
with the audacity of the stormers, tliat they 
made coiumoii cause with them. Hubse(pientl y 
the Tartars recompiered the city. The great 
hulk of the Chinese look listlessly on, taking 
no part, and caring little who is the con- 
([ueror, so as their ordinary business is not 
interfered with: the little interest they <l(j 
take is, however, in sympathy with the 
insurgents. 

The rehellion liaa lasted too hmg to expire*, 
under a few reverses caused by the insurgents 
having pushed on too far from their basis <jf 
operations. The doctrine whieli the revolters 
are spreading is acting as a solvent upon tlio 
established order of things, too active and 
[Kiteiit not filially to subdue both throne and 
temple. Fven if the ])resent insurri'ction 
' were suppressed, the seed (.»f it could not bo 
cxtirjiatcd: it lias been sown broad-cast upon 
the Ohlnese mind. Since 1811),''^ when the 
first outbreak sliowcd itself — a period of 
nearly t(m years — tlie moral irilhience of the 
rebellion among tlio people, although not 
among Europeans, lias been growing, so that 
wliercver a rebel army arrives, tboro is no 
disposition in even the most [lopulous cilics 
to resist them; and generally tlie Tartar troops 
Jail to enooiinter with success the fierce energy 
(jf those earnest men. The last authority 
upon tlie prosjiects of tlio rebellion, whese 
(Jt»iniou lias reached Europe, is the c(»rre- 
sjiondoiit of the Times. He thus expresses 
himself, writing at the latter end of August, 
1857:- 

‘‘ From three (V clock till eight 1 slejit, and 
awoke to find myself moored against the vil- 
lage of JMin-Mang. Wliile at this village I 
fell ill with a Chinese pliysleiaii, who had 
escaped from Nankin when it fell into the 
hands of the rebels. He was the first sjicci- 
nieii of a Chinese gentleman I had seen. The 
villa ges in this neighbourhood contain many 
fugitives from the rebel districts. The govern - 
nicnt lodges tliem in the. temples, and allows 
them thirty cash (about threepence) a day, 
whore witli, at the present prices, they cannot 
buy even a sufficiency of rice. Of course 
disease is cuuimon among tliom, and this 
benevolent old gentleman devotes himself to 
their care. He came on board my boat, and 
we had a lung chat. He insists that the key 
of the Ynng-tse-Kiang, Chin Kiang, has 
* It waa not until 1853 that it gaiued head. 
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boon recovered by tljo imperialists; fur bis 
friends at I^oo-(dioo have written tu him to 
say so. 1 doubt tiiis, liowever; for if tliis 
decisive event had Inappened, t.h<3 i^oYerinnent 
would certainly have announced it at Shan- 
ghai. His view is that the rebellion is dyintj 
out. Ho says the locusts have destroyed it, 
havin,L? especially come nj)on those jn-ovineos 
where the rcd)c‘ls liold their sway. Ho <loea 
not rest his expectation upon the imperial 
armies, for ho. says that tin? relnds are robber.s 
and murderers, accustomed to every artifice, 
and adepts in all villany. All the loyal peo- 
ple can d<j is to hem the eonilagration round, 
and wait till it hums out. 

'These are the opinions of a well-informed 
Chinese i**oiitlenifiii, who has .seen much more 
of those r(.*bels than tin) ilnropean.s who ha ve 
written upon the. subject, Alxuit foriy-eii^ht 
hours Is the loiiL^est period that auy Kuropcan 
has been amoUi^C them, and they have never 
invited any chaser intercourse. Mr. IMkin.s 
interpreted for me these sayin;.’;s of my Old- 
nose a<v[Uaiji<an<*.o with no great satisfaction. 
'The missionarie.s still Itang their ho]H‘ upon 
lids rebel eaiise ; the facts are iiiipromi.sing, 
but still they hope, I)eva.station and blood- 
shed track the course of tlu'se iiLSiirgcnts 
Avherever they ^?o, but these are only neces- 
sary incidents of tu'vil war. 'Tlio ruin of those 
])nl.>lie Works, whi(!h are to Cldmi what their 
dams are to the Dntc.h, mark wliero these 
rebels are, and where they have ])eon. Htill 
more widely -extended ridn follows upon the 
exhaustijJii of the iiujierial treasury. Tl»e 
two great rivers, no longer restrained by the 
great artiticial embankments, now suffered to 
decay, arc altering’ tliuir cour.^es, and devas- 
tating tracts as large as ICuro[>oan kingdoms. 
Perhaps a man whose fervid religious zeal 
is akin to tliat which animated Jo.shua or 
Gideon, may Fee in all, this but the will of 
God working to a great end, bnt the religious 
facts ai‘C not encouraging. The nominal 
head of the movement, claimed as a missionary 
convert, lia.s .sought no comiunTiication with 
any Christian teacher. He boasts himself the 
sovereign of the wliole earth, calls Jdmsclf 
the younger brother of Jesus Christ, and 
claims to have constant personal iTitorconr.se 
with the Almighty. Ilia second in command, 
the hing of the east, hlasphcinonsly st 3 ded 
hiuLSclf the Holy Ghost; hut he ha.s been 
slain in internecine conflict, and the great 
leader, or his eonnsellors, proved their vigour 
and their Christian hnmanifx’' by butcher- 
ing tw’o thoiLsand of his adherents in cold 
blood. 

“ This does not loolc like a hopeful result of 
a missionary conversion, nor docs it give 
much promise of tcin])oral success to the 


insurreetioiuiry movement. lint then tbe.-c 
i reformers j)Ut to death iho ‘ idolaters,’ wliother 
they call themselve.s the ])ricF.ts of Jhuldha or 
the mi.^sionaric's of the PoiTo; they forliid 
opium-.smoking under pain of <lfatli, and 
tobaeco-smokiug under ])ain of blows; they 
appear to have road, altliougli they have inis- 
interjireted, the sacred hooks which the mis- 
sionarie.s di.-trihute. Amid the outpourings 
of blood, in famine and pestilence, in tlie 
Avrcck of all the. ])liv'Kical good wliich aiiti(|nity 
has wrought, our missionaric.s think tliey .'^('e 
a hope f(»r the religion of tlie liiMe.” 

It i.s but just to the writer of the foregoing 
])as.sage t<i state, that he admits Ids felh)w- 
travtdler, the Itev. Mr. 1^11^111.^, Coiigregatiuiial 
luLssionary, differed from him t<»tallv in hi.s 
views as to (lu.* ]»rinciplijs and [)n‘s poets of 
the insurgents. That the laaider may j>nt 
upon tids admission its full value^iho billow- 
ing is the corrc.^:’pondeut’,s estimate of tlie 
judgment of that elergyman. Having de- 
.scrihed some ol the nii>3sionaries as having 
urged the rebels “ to go forl.h and kill,” an 
extremely improbable bearsay story, the eor- 
re.spondent ob.sorve.s: — ‘'Mr. Mdkin.s is a man 
of very different sjiirit to such as the.so. 
I'pon the testimony of tlie lingid.sts of Ikiri.-', 
and of tlie Chino.^(3 here, I know him to lie 
one of tlie greatest of t.'Idne.'^e .seluilar.s, and 
from mv’- own iiiterconise A\itli 1dm i can .say 
that ho i.s iairly roatl in the sciences, ami well 
acijuaintod with western literature. He has 
midertakcm the task of .showing the Chinese 
that we have a literature, and thus disabusing 
them of that contenijit which extends [t.'^elf 
to our faith. His American coadjutor, Dr, 
jMaegowan, undertakes to instruct their gra- 
duates in the my.steries of the electric tele- 
graph, ami their ]>iluts in the law of “.toirn.s. 
Missionary labour.s thus directed must rcsidt 
in good. Your medical mi.^sionavies, such as 
Dr. Lockhart and Dr. Darker, command tlie 
gratitude and goodwill cj the poo])le. ]\len of 
learning, like Mr. I’-ldkin.s and i.)r. Maegowan 
gradually compel the re.spect. of tlie literati. 
Tlieso men are jdouglung a soil in cxjiocta- 
tiou of 11 seed-time which is not yet. 'l\i tlie 
missionary societies of Knglaiul and America 
I would say hw iiln. cnnit arfes. — ignorant 
declaiiiiers in had C’ldneso have no .snecer^.s in 
China. 'Their iireachi-ng is foolislnies.s in 
more tliau the apostolic sen.se; l-ut tins |»rac- 
tical and conceited pcojde onl^' jeer and blas- 
pheme. Yet I have found even the liiglier 
class of missionaries lioping' agaiii.st hope that 
the rebels nia}’ succeed, and that they may 
turn out to ho Christians.” 

A coiTCspondont of the Acio lork. Ittraldj 
whose letters were dated a little earlier than 
tliose ju.st ipioted, takes the Bame views, and 
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tliey nro oxj)rcp5SO(l in fi manner wJiich entitles 
them to consideration : — 

“ T have ^j>Iven niy reasons for hclieving 
that the late insiirroetion wus entirely foreign 
from the (^hristian’s lahonrs; l)iit, as I liave 
Raid, few of the nicmhers of tlio mission will , 
agree with me. However, niy opinion goes 
for wliat it is worth. Road MaclJovvars and 
Meadows’ (’on*e.sj)ondence in the Times hist 
}'ear, if you wish to see difteront views. The 
one argues tlireetl}’’ against the other; hut 
neither conclnsively. Hopend upon it, the 
Tsi ng dynasty came much nearer Ixdng over- 
thrown with tlio English war than by the 
late movement : for the one had power, the 
other only told of weakness. It is utterly 
imi>DSsil)lo to say what a day may Lring forth. 
Mere, as in l’iUr(»pe, a change may come in 
the night-time. China may remain stationary 
for a year, or two, or longer, and then, niira- 
hile dlvta^ all may ho in cominotion again. 
As Eiiro])c was in the middle ages, so isCiiina 
now — ^^jiist n|»on the eve of S(nuc wonderful 
moral and fiolitieal ehange. Feudal Europe 
Judd hack for a long time from civilization, 
from tlie arts, literature, and commer<*o. 80 
it is now with Ciiiiia. Foreign inlluence must 
work out the country’s destiny, W’iiat is 
wanted is the united action of several nations 
— an allied lleet to wake them from their 
lethargic slmiihers. 

*‘1 have shown, in running my eye through 
the page of history, that tlio revolution of 
.l8oV» is notliing at all unusual: periodical 
storms of insurrections have and will continue 
to sjwoad the Jacohin system throughout the 
onijure; the same restless democratic spirit 
that is WiU’king at tlie vitals of European 
monarchism, iii a different form is eating at 
the roots of the Tartar’s throne. I can ima- 
gine nothing more terrihlc than the hreaking 
up into petty governmenU of such a mighty 
people. Jkdter he as they arc, than in the 
hands of native princes, each striving for the 
other’s life.” 

As a fpiestiou of antliority hetweoii the 
correspondents ” and the missionaries, it will 
Jiot he wonderful if men who have known 
China for many years, and have conversed 
with the rebels, should know hotter the con- 
dition of China, and the state of Chinese 
])artfes; nor is it unlikely or unreasonable, that 
incM accustomed to study human nature from 
tlic religious point of view, should be the 
bettor judges of a great religious or quasi- 
religious movement. Ibobably no man in 
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China is more competent than the Rev. Dr. 
Lcggc, of tlie Congregational mission, to 
judge this matter. His views arc, that al- 
though the fortunes of the rebels may bo 
chequered, they are sure to succeed in tlie 
end; that in such case they will ojien China 
to JCuropeau commerce, but will nevertheless 
siqqiress the opium trade; that althougli they 
imperfectly understand Christianity, and civil 
and religious liberty, tliey will make China as 
free to the missionary as to the merchant ; 
and however likely at first to persecute idol- 
atry in every form, tlicy will yield to more 
tolerant views under tlie inJluence of Chris- 
tian ministers, and the social and political 
ideas entertained hy the Engli.sh, Americans, 
and others conducting coiuinercc at their 
ports. 

Tlie merchant class in China is less favour- 
able than the missiuiiavy class to the rebel 
cause, ill conseipicncc of the notorious deter- 
iniiiatioii of the insurgents to snp|>ress a 
trallic by which the trader profits. Tiiis will, 
})erhaps, explain iiiueh of the too sanguine 
favour shown by the one, and the distrust or 
lio.stility of tlie otlier, to tlie insurrectionary 
party. There can be no doubt that the issue 
of the war with England in 1812 dojnivod 
the Tartar trooi)S of all prestige in tlie eyes of 
the ])eople, and inspired the hope of a suc- 
cessful struggle; and tliat tlic present war 
with England and h’rance will be productive 
of tlie same result in a still greater degree, 
affording new life to the rebel cause. BJiould 
success crovn their efforts, then, in the words 
of Dr. Legge, it may be said, “there will bo 
elfcctcd one of the greatest rovolntions the 
world ever saw.” Idolatry will cease to be 
the establislied creed of one -third of tlie 
earth’s population ; Christianity, in a form 
more or less enlightened, will bo ostensibly 
recognised by that pnqiortiun of mankind ; 
and freeilom of intercourse will be secured 
between China and Europe, productive of 
marvellous commercial results. Should such 
a change take place in China, Japan, Java, 
and other benighted regiuns of the East will 
feel the vibrations of a moral and political 
earthquake extensive and mighty, and be 
startled from the social, moral, and intellectual 
torpor in which tliey have heoii so long 
benumbed. TJie regeneration of China is the 
regeneration of tlic oriental world; for the 
industry and entei’iu’iso of tlie race fit them to 
become the apostles of a new eastern civi- 
lization. 
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INDKPENDENT COUNTRIES 'WHICH HAVE BEEN THEATJIES OV WAR DURING THE UROCKKSS 
OF OUR EASTERN DOMINION {(Oordinuvd). 


BIRMAH. 

The empire of Ava comprises many territories 
wliicli did not orii^inally belong to it, and 
wliicli have all been included under the gene- 
ral name of Bjumaji. Fierce wars have been 
conducted by the Birniese with Cochin Chinn, ' 
Siam, J^aos, Pegu, and with every people 
around tlicin, by whicli their dominion gra- 
dually extended over the whole of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. In this career of conquest 
many checks were cxjK>rieiiced, especially 
from the Poguans, who at one time ])lnndered 
the capital of Ava. The wars with England 
were disastrous to the Dirmesc, issuing in the 
loss of some of tlieir linest territories, com- 
prising, as shown on another jingo, the coun- 
tries along the whole eastern sliore of the 
Day of Bengal. Having already described 
the provinces tlius compiered from the Bir- 
mese, it will be unnecessary to dwell long 
upon the characteristics of an empire, our 
chief interest in which is connected with its 
Contiguity to those conquests. 

The Birmau emj)iro, iu its jiresciit extent — 
shorn of the territories wrested from it so 
lately by the ll^nglish — occupies that portion * 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula which scjiarates 
the British domiiiiuiis from those of China 


empire — that Avhieh is inhabited by the 
governing race — is Ava, a very extensive 
region. It gives its name to the whole of the 
Birmese dominions, which are frequently 
called the empire of Ava; and it is sujiposed 
; by some writers to take its name from the 
city so designated, which is npou the right 
! bank of the Irriwarldy, and central to the 
I em])ire. 

! Tlic climate is one of the finest in India, 
especially in the northern j/ortions of Ava 
I bordering Thibet. The intense heat expe- 
; ricncod in the l>ritish provinces of Teiies- 
I serim, Pegu, and Arraean, is not li'onnnon in 
I any part of Ava, except for a sliort lime 
• during midsummer: the climate is, however, 

I very warm iu every jairt of the cni]»ire. The 
: productions of Ihc soil are trojiieal. '.Plio 
regularity of llie seasons is favourable to the 
ciiitivator, as he can nearly always rely iijioii 
a return of tlic expected ]>roduco, and has no 
difiicultyin determining upon what is suitable 
to plant or sow. There is very little lowland 
in Ava, and hence, notwithstanding the low 
latitude, vegetables and fruits comiuoii to 
Soutliorii Europe in some ]>laees grow wi*ll. 
^lost of the j)roductions of India and China 
thrive within the limits of the old Birman 


projier and Siam. It is boiiiided on the north 
by Assam and Thibet; on the east by China 
and »Siam ; on the Avest by certain states of 
India tributary to Great Britain, and by the 
British province of Arraean ; on the south by 
China, Siam, and Pegu, It is impossible to 
say with i)L'cci.sion what are its precise boun- 
daries along its eastern and south-eastern 
frontiers, as they arc i)crj)ctually changing, 
especially from disputes Avitli Laos, Lachtho, 
Cambosia, and Siam. TJiesc are peaceful 
nations, but the love of extending territory, 
which seems ingrained iu the hearts of all 
orientals, brings them into incessant differ- 
ences with the Birmese, Avho are, however, 
more generally the aggressors. The area is 
unknown: no surveys exist, and any state- 
ment would rest on mere conjecture. Since 
the loss of ^renesserim, Pegu, and the other 
ceded territories north of tlie latter, it is 
alleged that from two hundred thousand 
square miles, which the empire once con- 
tained, its area has been reduced to half that 
extent. 

The number of the population cannot be 
ascertained: the highest estimate is about 
Bixteon millions. The ancient part of the | 


empire. Good wheat, and other cereals, are 
raised. Tobacco, cotton of two sorts (one 
very white, the other brown, suitable fur 
nankeens), indigo, sngar-caiie, and rice, yield 
abundant crops to the liusbandman. Nearly 
all the 'fruits of the trojucs are jdentibd in 
Ava. Trees of very many kinds Hunrish: 
teak grows lliickly by the river courses, 
although the best kinds arc found iu tbe 
mountains, which arc also crowned with 
varieties of useful firs. The forest districts 
arc unhealthy, as they arc in India. Ague 
' and jungle fever are very common, and JCiiro- 
peaus cannot encounter the postiferoin? influ- 
ence of these neighhourhoods. 'I’hc woodmen 
are a peculiar class, Avho live by the timher 
trade: they endure the deleterious iiifliionees 
of the climate as none others can, but they 
seldom livo to an advanced ago. 

The tea-plant is indigenous to Birmah: 
some good qualities of the Assam species are 
found 011 the frontier of that country. 8 omc 
very fine qualities have been also discovered 
on the Chinese frontier, but the <piantity 
picked ill either case is very small. In the 
interior there arc wild plants, which arc very 
prolific, bearing a leaf resembling Bohea; nud 
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a peculiar species, tlio loaf’ of wLicli makes a 
most agreeable pickle, in the opinion of some 
Europeans surpassing all others. 

The mineral productions of Birmah are 
abundant as tliey are varied. The gold and 
silver mines of JJadoucm, on the Cliinese fron- 
tiers, liavo been long known. The mines of 
Woobolootan are amongst the most rennirk- 
ablo in the world; they are situated on the 
hilly range near the Uiver Kcenduem, and 
yield gold, silver, sa]»})liire3, and rubies. Near 
the city of Ava, at Keoumnievum, there are 
iniues still richer, and the variety of tlio trea- 
sures found there j)rohahly exceeds that of 
any other mines in the world. Between the 
Rivers Trriwaddy and Keonduem there is a 
small river called the t^hoc Lu’ii Koup (the 
stroam of the golden sand), in wliich gold 
dust in largo ^piantities is obtained. In many 
of the minor streams, along the lower inonu- 
taiu slo})es, gold is found in the sands. Ava 
is famous fur its ])eautiful eVirysedites. Ame- 
thysts and garnets are found in very groat 
numbers: jas])er is a product much prixe<l hy 
I lie Rirmese. Near some of the rivers arnlier, 
the purest and most pellucid in the world, is 
dug uj). The marhio of Birmah is likewise 
unrivalled; it admits of a iiolish which rendors 
it almost transparent. ^.Idiis commodity is 
invested with religious sacreduess, because 
the images of Jhulillia arc formed from it: its 
ex[iortalion is proliibited, except through the 
medium of govenimenl. There are hut few 
minerals which are not to he found in Birmah : 
iron, till, lea<l, antimony, arsenic, and suljihur, 
arc obtained in large (piantitics, witli but 
little expenditure of labour or capital. 

Due of tlio curiosities of Birmese production 
is the potroleuni oil, wliich is drawn from 
wells, that have attained great celebrity in 
the East: throughout tlio imperial provinces 
this oil is mucli in request, and as tlie govern- 
ment holds a monopoly of its sale, a large 
revenue is thence derived. 

The animals of Ava are of the same specie.s 
as those of Arraean, Pegu, and Teucsscrim 
generally, which luivo been already de.scrihed 
when an accoimt of those van([ulshed pro- 
vinces of the Birman empire was given. In 
Ava the elephant is much ])rizcd. 

'rhe vegotahlc, mineral, and animal products 
of tliis fine country are articles of commerce 
with neiglibouring nations, and but for the 
illiberal commercial notions of both the peopltB 
and the government., the Birmese empire 
would, ages since, have been a vast emporium, 
so numerous and valuable arc it-s resources. 

The cliicf commerce is conducted with 
China, in which country there is a market for 
most Birmese commodities; and the manufac- 
tures of China are highly valued in Ava. 
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Cliina takes most of tlio cotton Avhich is 
exported, and especially of the brown sort, 
which is manufactured into cloth in the city 
of Nankin. The Chinese eagerly purchase 
from the Birmans anihor, ivory, precious 
stones, and hctel-nnt. Formerly edible birds’ 
nests were a Birman exjiort, but these were 
sent to China hy ]»rovinccs which arc no\v 
British. The Birmese receive for their com- 
modities from (Jliiiia silks raw and ^Yrougllt, 
velvets, gold-leaf, ])aper, ]iorcclain, ami metal 
vessels. The Avanese arc very desirous to 
2>rocure Chinese preserves, which are in high 
reputation in all that part of the Indo-Chinese 
jieiiinsula. Cocoa-imt is a much valued im- 
portation from (Jcylon and (^ntiiicutal India. 
Brom the latter muslins are received, and 
bruail-clotlis from England. The heantifiil 
wing and tail fcaiiiois of the .'Vrgus ]>lieasMiit 
( Ar^its (j!ijaiileu$')j found only in the Indo- 
( -hinose peninsula and the Island of ^Sumatra, 
w'ere fornKrly a profitaldo commodity of B>ir- 
mosc (‘(iiiimerce. Idioy are now generally 
ex]M)rted from iMalacea. ]Maral>oiit featliors 
are at ])rosent f>);taiucd cliieily jV(UM C<.'chin 
China; ju'eviously they were also a Birmese 
cxjiort. 

Beat hers were, at a foriner j)eriod, woven 
fur clothing in Ava and Cliiua. Tlie forests of 
the former, and the sea-coasts, an’orded haiinls 
for multitudes of birds; and tlio featlievs were 
[daited or w’ovon into gai’mcnts with groat 
ingenuity. The j)hiited feather-work of Ava 
wa.s very heautiful, but tlio C-hiueso oxcolleil 
in incorporating feathers with various tissues, 
and producing what they called fvathcr-clutli. 
This art is almost lost in China: it is still 
practised after a rude fashion in Ava. Tho 
Birmese also used feathers in decorating jewel- 
lery, hut tim natives of China excelled them 
greatly in this art, wliich they still success- 
fully ^iraclise, tho liigher classes of tho Bir- 
mesc being good customers: feathers, ju-ecious 
stones, and tlio i)recioiis metals being ex- 
changed for these decorated ]>roducts of (.'lii- 
neso ingunuity. 'Jdicso uiaiiufnctureH arc of a 
character so iioculiav and I’omarkaMo, that 
a description of the y ocesses cannot fail to 
interest the reader. A distinguished natu- 
ralist, referring to tho u.=:e.s to wliich tlio 
ancient Birmese and Chinese put the feathers, 
so abundant on tho Jiido-Chinoso iieninsula, 
and particularly naming tho head-ornanients 
and leather-cloths, ol)servG.s: — 

“ Among them was the celestial goose 
velvet, tlie foundation of the fabric bedng of 
silk, into which the feathers were ingeniously 
and skilfully interwoven on a common loom, 
those of a crimson hue being the most ex]»en- 
sive. Of these wild goose feathers two kinds 
of cloth were made — one for Avinter, the other 
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for sumiiior wear. Ilaln could not moisten 
them: they were called ‘rain satin’ and ‘rain 
L*auzG’ respectively, Clanton men imitated 
the man u fact lire, employing feathers of the 
comuion goose, blending them ’with cloth. 
This fabric, though inferior in (luality, ^vas 
mneh clieaper. Coods of the same descrip- 
tion were also brought from Jfohleli (believed 
to be Bokhara), made of birds’ featliers: they 
wore twilled, the crimson-coloured being most 
valued. The article was too heavy for gar- 
ments. The Cantonese also learned to imitate, 
this, malving it like plain silk, arnl inferior to 
that from abroad. Altliougli the Chinese 
Would seem to liave lost the art of weaving 
feathers, plnmagery is still extensively prac- 
tised in the decoration of metallic ornaments 
Worn by all classes of females, chiefly on the 
bead. Tlic gaudy bi.stre of the metal is soft- 
ened by laying over portions of it a covering 
of blue fefitiiers representing flowers, insects, 
birds, and the like, which imparts indescrih- 
ablc beauty to the silversmith’s elaborate 
filagrees. The art appears to must advantage 
as ]>raetisod by artificers, wlio.so occupation is 
tlio manufacture of garlamls, chaplets, frontuls, 
tiaras, and crowns of very thin eop])er, on 
which juirple, dark and light feathers of 
gorgeous brilliancy are laid with ex<piIsito 
taste and skill. A more taste I'nl, elegant, or 
gorgeous blending of art and nature than is 
exhibited in somo of those head-dresses, per- 
ba])s no ingenuity ba.s bitiierto devised. 

“ As this elegant art has nut liithcrto 
attraetod the atteiitiuii of foreigners, tlie jnodo 
of procedure maybe brielly dcsciibcd: — On 
the (able at which the workman sits, ho has 
a fasciculus of featliers, a small furnace with 
a fewenihers for keeping warm a cup of glue, 
a small cutting instrument like a screw'-ilriver, 
a pencil or brii.di, and the artIclo.s— cither 
silver-gilt, copper-tinsel, or pasteboard — 
wbieh are to bo feathered. The thumb and 
index-fingor being smeared with ghic, the 
feathers are gently drawn between them, 
wbicb stiffens the barbs, causing them to 
adhere lirml}'' ttigetber; and when dry the 
])er[)cndicnlar blade is drawn close to the 
sliaft, dividing it from the barbed portion. 
Holding this cutting instrument as in writing, 
d la Chuiohey the artist, by pressing on the 
strips of barb with the knife, cuts them into 
the desired size and shape, which is a work 
of some delicacy — the j)iecos being very small, 
in the form of petals, scales, diamonds, srpiaros, 
and the like, and requiring to be of the same 
size as the particular spot on which they are 
to be laid. Besides fingering this to«>l in the 
manner described, he holds the pencil nearly 
ns we do a pen, dips it ilito the glue, brushes 
the sjxit to be coated; then expertly reversing 


it, touches with its 0 ]>posito point a tiny bit 
of feather, which is thus lifted uj) and laid on 
the part fur which it was fitted. Care is 
requisite, also, in giving a proper direction to 
this twilled work, for such, of course, is the 
apj)earanco presented by the barb.s. The 
feathers most in demand for this purpose are 
from a beautiful species of alcetlo, brought 
from the trojiical regions of Asia: tliey arc 
employed fur silver articles. King-fisliors of 
coars<3r plumage and less brilliant hues, found 
tbrouglioiit the country, are used for orna- 
ments made of copper or ]>astcbuard. Blue 
always greatly predomliiMtc.s over lighter or 
darker sluuios, relieved by purple, white, or 
ycllow\” 

Several substances for tanning arc exporte'l 
from the limits of the old Birmese. empire, 
some of which are the products of Jiirmali 
proper — terra japonica, an inspissated cxtrai.'t 
from the loaves and hranches of the Uncaria 
gamhei\ and cutcli, an astringent extract, oh- 
taine(l by boiling the wood of the Acacia 
catechu, are specimens of these. 

TJie bone fans, in the xnanulacturc of which 
the Chinese so excel, are made from material 
in a largo degree supplied hy the Birmoso 
empire. The ivory fans of (Jhina and other 
ivory manufactures of the celestial empire 
arc made in considerable i>art from material 
exported by either the Avaneso or inha- 
bitants of British Birmah. Although African 
ivory is proforrod in tJiis country, the (Jhincse 
liiid it more convenient to obtain that of Bir- 
mab in c.xcliange for their silks. The ivory 
of the /rone elephant of Birmali is sup])osGd to 
be superior to that of the animal in a tanns 
condition elsewhere. That from the wild 
animal of iiirmab is valued by the ('hi nose as 
highly as the best African. The uses to wbicb 
ivory may be ])ut arc almost innunu'.rable,*|' 
and the natives of the em])iros of Jbnnali and 
China ado])t a very great number of tliom. 
Fans, flowers, fancy boxes, idols, idol furni- 
ture, altars, inlaid work for columns and doors 
of temples, throne decorations, and ornainonts 
for the jKivilion of the white elephant, arc 
some of the purposes for which it is employed. 
The government has a mono})oly of such as 
is exported to China. Ivory dust is used for 
food hy Bonic of the higliov classes, which 
others consider to be irreligious. The blanc- 
mange which is made from it is extremely 
agreeable. The Birmese never succeeded 
in attaining to the perfection of ^ cither 
the Indians or (!/hiuese in the working of 

* Dr. :^ra^:^^o\valI on Chinese nml Aztec lUumugcry, in 
/fmn'iraji Journal of Sr tirin'*) and Art, 

t See a Pa|ier read l»y Professor Owen before the 
I Society of Arts, reported in the Society’s Journal of the 
! lyili of Dcceraber, 1856. 
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ivory ; for although some gooil specimens of 
liirniese carving cxi.st, e.s2)eeially of ancient 
date, yet the following eucoiniiim u])oii 
tluur more artistic neighbours is correct : — 
The Chinese liave long been celebrateil for 
their oxcellenee in the fabrication of orna- 
mental articles in ivory, and, strange to say, 
up to our own time, their prod actions arc still 
unrivalled. European artists have never suc- 
ceeded in cutting ivory after the manner of 
tliese ])Cople, nor, to all aj)jicarance, is it 
likely they over will. Nothing can ho more 
exquisitely ]>cautirul than the delicate lace- 
\vork of a Oliinese fan, or the elaborate carv- 
ing of tlicir miniature junks, chess -pieces, 
an<l concenlrie halls : their models of temples, 
l)agodas, and otVier pieces of architecture, are 
likewise skilfully constructed ; and yet three 
thonsMiid years ago such monuments of art 
were executed with the very same grace and 
fidelity 1 ” 

Horn, juirticularly the horn of the buffalo, 
is also sent to China, where it is manufactured 
into (lriiiking-cn|)S, liilts of swords, sniiff- 
boxe.s, vtc. in Rirniah drinking vessels are 
made out of this material by the hand, and in i 
a most wastofid inannor; in China the process 
is as .scicntilic as in England, and therefore 
less cx]»ensivo tlian the Binnese work, so 
lliat these articles are sent into Ava, made 
from the horn imported thence to China. 
The process in the latter country may bo 
thus described : — “ l?ho horn, being sawn to 
the required length, is scalded and washed 
over the tiro, but, instead of being slit ujid 
opcncil, is ])laced, while hot, in a conical 
mould of wood ; a corresponding plug of wood 
is thoji driven liard in to bring tlie horn to 
shape. Here it remainfi till cold, and is tlien 
taken out, and fixed hy the large end on the 
mandril of a lathe, when it is turned and 
jiolished both inside and outside, and a groove 
or chime^ as the coopers call It, is cut by a 
gauge, tool within tlic small end for receiving 
tlie bottom. The lioni is then taken off the 
lathe, and laid l)eforG the tire, when it expands, 
and becomes somewhat ilexiblc; a round Hat 
piece of hcirn, of the proper size (cut out of a 
plate by means of a kind of crown s.aw), is 
drojqied in, and forced down till it roaches 
the chime, and becomes perfectly fixed in this 
situation, and water-tight by the subsequent 
contraction of the horn as it cools.’* The 
huflalo and deer horns imported from Siam 
to Cireat Britain frequently pass into that 
country from the Birman empire, tiiid nearly 
thirty thousand pairs' of horns reach England 
from the Siamese coasts. 

Hogs’ skins arc used in the manufacture of 
shoes. The animal thrives in Birmah, as it 
* llcport of the Socifly of Arts. 


does in almost all countries and diinates. 
TJiC most valuable wax inij)orted to khigland 
is the insect wax of Birmah and China, the 
secretion of the Coeem ccri/erns. IMusk, in 
grain ami in the pod, is brought to England 
from Birmah and Hiam. 

The Birmans use no coin in their commer- 
cial dealings with foreigners or with one an- 
other; silver in bullion, and lead, are iisotl 
as the currciicy. 

The people are muscular and active, but 
not tall. The comjilexion in purer than tliat 
of the Chinese, and mucli fairer than that of 
the natives of Bengal, the form both of fea- 
ture and ])erson much more resemhling that of 
the Chinese. The women arc mucli fairer than 
the men, and in the northern parts of the 
country they are soinotiine.s fairer than the 
iidiabitants of Southern Eiiro]K\ 

*rhe government is despotic, the emperor, 
like liis brother of China, assuming- the most 
absurd and ])oinpoua titles. In a slate docu- 
ment of .18B.) the King of khiglaiid was de- 
scribed as tlie emperor’s vassal. There are 
no hereditary otfieos or titles, all honours re- 
verting to the crown upon the decease of the 
pos.S(?.s.sor, The olHcials ami wealthy classes 
are polite and affable, but subtle ami rapa- 
cious. This arises in ])art from tlie extreme 
oppressions to wliich tliey arc subjected mi 
tlie part of the crown, in order to enhanee 
the already enormous riches of the royal 
liouse, whicli ])Ossesses stores of jn-eciuus 
metals and precious stones, the most costly 
Cliineso silks, ivory carvings, plate, and other 
articles of expensive Chinese inanufacLure, 
repute.l to he of enormous worth. 

*J’he Birmese liavc alwa}’s been warlike, 
and cspecuilly addicted to naval warfare. 
Tlieir war-boats were a terror in tlie Bay 
of Bengal and in the Eastern seas at a jieriod 
not very remote. Tlie whole i)CO])lc are 
liable to bo called out to military service ; 
but a very small standing army is also re- 
tained, which, for the most part, consists of 
native Christians. The discipline and arms 
arc alike wretched. In combat with men 
whose w’capona are ot aujicrior, the liinnesc 
I eliow great spirit and courage. Tlie lienza, 

I or Brahminy goose, is the royal ensign, like 
the eagle of certain J^uroiiean armies, ancient 
and modern. 

The Bali language is the sacred text of 
Ava, Siam, and Begu. The Birman language 
is written in the Buiuscrlt character, but bears 
no rescinbhtnce in construction to that lan- 
guage.* The character in common use 
throughout Ava is a round Nogari, dt?rivcd 
from tlie square Bali. It is formed of circles 
and segments of circles, variously disposed, 
* Missionary reports. 
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nixl is written from left to right.* ^riie 
higher classes affect an indistinct pronun- 
ciation. 

'.riio Birmans are fond of literature. A 
curious cxciiiplification of lliis exists in the 
fact that Sir William Jones’s translation of 
the institutes of Hindoo law were translated 
hy an Armenian, in 171 * 0 , under the orders 
of (ho Birman emperor. Letters are so gene- 
rally diffused, that very considerahle immhers 
can read and write. TIiosc who can afford 
to keep libraries <lo so, and, as in China, the 
juihlic libraries are on a largo scale. T’hey 
iire, however, few in Binnah. According to 
one authority,'}' the lllu'ary of his Birman 
majesty, early in this century, was the largest 
royal library in Asia. The people are fond 
of poetry and music, an<l love to repeat in 
verse, and sing, the exploits of their ancient 
kings. 

'riiG religion of Binnah, as the reader has 
seen IVuin references in previous ]>ages, is 
Buddhist. There arc no castes, and no here- 
ditary trades or professions. The character- 
istics of this religion have boon sufliciently 
depicted in fornnu* chajitors, TJiere is, liow- 
over, one mo.-t extraordinary fini)erstitioii for 
whiedi the cmjnre is noted — the reverence 
jiaid to the wliite ole]»hant.. The Birmesc, 
wlio Ijelieve in metempsychosis, suppose that 
a wlu(e elephant (*ontaius a hiiiuau soul in 
(ho last of many millions of transmigrations, 
at the c<mclu:don of which he is absorbed 
into the Deity. A white elephant is, in con- 
se(piejice of this .snj)orstition, always selected 
for the highest i.»ust of dignity in the kingdom 
next til that of (lie emperor, d’hc elephant 
takes precedent of the <piecii. The following 
des(rripiion is the suh.stanco of one given in 
iinu’o detail hy (Captain (^’aiming after a visit 
to the ca])ital of Ava in 1812: — The resi- 
dence of the white elephant is contiguous to 
the royal ])ulace, with whicli it is conucctcd 
b}^ a lung open gallery Kn]>poi’ted by numc- 
nuis >voodcn pillars, at the farther end of 
wliich a curtain of black velvet, embossed 
with gold, conceals (ho august animal from 
the cyca of the vulgar, and before this curtain 
the offerings ini ended for liim arc displayed. 
His thvelling is a lofty hall covered with 
sidendid gihling both inside and out, and 
sujiportcd by a number of elegant columns; 
his trappings are very magnificent, being 
gold studded with largo diamonds, pearls, 
sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones ; 
the vessels out of which he feeds are likewise 
of gold inlaid wdth precious stones, and liis 
attendants and guard amount to a thousand 
persons. The animal thus fed, dressed, and 
attended, and ai)parently uncoufecious of Ids 
* Captain Canning. t Colonel Symes. 


own importance, receives at a great distance 
the homage of his votaries, who liumhly how^ 
their hoatls ])oforc him nearly to the ground. 
He possesses a cabinet, composed of a irrln- 
f/hcCj or j)rimc-miiiistor, a seorotary of state, 
an mider-sccrctaiy, a transmitter of iiitclli- 
gence, ami various inferior oflieers, wIio arc, 
nevertheless, high functionaries. There are 
several large estates in different ]jarts of the 
country which belong to bim, and by (lie 
income of wdiicb the vast expenditure con- 
nected Avith bis dignity is defrayed. Wlien 
sueb is the religion of Birmab, the 7nornl ami 
social life of its i)Cople cnnimt be ex])ceted to 
a[)proncli in any degree what is pure or 
happy. 

As in China, the extraordinary ndnutc 
provision made for the punishment of offences, 
and the multitude of crimes thus ]>rovided for, 
slnuv the laxity of the i»e()j>lc aiid tho rigidity 
of the government. 

^J’hc treatment of w’onian is one of the 
w'orst features of Burmese social life, ^i'hey 
are subjected to every sj)ecies of hardshij), 
but are not sliut iij), as in India; on the 
contrary, they are as unrestrained as l.'Juro- 
poan w'omcn. There is a ]iccnliav institution 
affecting woman, widtdi may be called wife- 
Icnding, wdiioh would demoralise any country 
wdicre such a law- and such a practice was 
permitted to exist. Females, married or 
single, are /( (tsrd for a certain time to serve 
as a wife, especially to strangers. If the 
stranger is obliged to depart the country, 
the build ceases to bo effective — both parties 
are free. Yet the w^omen are seldom unfaith- 
ful. It is rare for a Birmesc woman to betray 
her husband, even under the vilest provoca- 
tion. No w'omeii in the J’kist, or i)evhaps in 
.the w'oild, arc so little given to intrigue in 
any form. Even when j»laced under bund to 
a stranger, they are true to that l)ond, and 
arc kind to their offspring. All children of 
Europeans horn in Ava are hehl hy llie laws 
tp he the subjects of the emperor, and cannot 
be removed Avitliont his special jiermissiun, 
which it is iivesumcd he would hardly dare to 
refuse w'hen Brilisli subjects made the demand, 
yet under cover of this hnv sliaincfnl deser- 
tion has been exensod. In British Bitmali 
similar customs exist in respect to Avoinan, 
hut of course without the sanction of law'. 
The result, however, is injurious not only to 
the unfortunate w'omcn Avho arc deserted, but 
to the reputation of Eiigiaiul and of BritisJi 
subjects. The- Binnah correspondent of the 
A'cw York Tribnnc recently gave an e^iwsc 
of the consequences ensuing from such a 
demoralised state of society, calculated to 
enlist the sympathy of every British philan- 
thropist, especially when it is rcincmhcrcd 
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liow the vcligiuud and benovoloiit public of 
America have sti ngglcd to sow the seeds of 
truth both ill Britisii and native liirrnah, and 
tlioir noble exertions to save and educate tjic 
native I'oinalos of those territories. Accord- 
ing to the statement in the Trihune, many 
J^]uro]>oan.s take advantage of the customs 
above referred to, and often have families by 
native woinen, who arc left wholly destitute, 
the children to grow up heathens, and less 
cared for than those of Dirinese iathers. The 
correspondent tlins cxemplilies Ids assertion : 

‘‘ Throe years ago this present month I 
was informed by a Ih'rmau tluit a yonng 
Englisliiiian bad entered the monasteries of 
the priests, and embraced the Jhnldlnst reli- 
gion. I could not believe siicli a statement, 
and took no small pains to look into tlie 
matter. I found, to my inexpressible regret, 
that the cast-off son of an Jhiglish gentleman 
liad sliavod his head, put on the yellow rohc.s, 
and entered the monastery as a priest of 
Thiddha, where ho <Iaily bowed before the 
idols of (iiotamii, and was worshipped by the 
peojilo as liiniself a god, Itis father was — 
he know not where. 

'' During the same season, while travelling 
in the jungle, remote from any city, 1 called 
at a small village, where my attention was 
arrested by a lad about twelve years of age 
under tlie care of a [>riest, and in training for 
the pricstliood. lie liad the large iloman 
nose, an intelligent forehead, brown liair, and 
every feature indicated that lie possessed a 
largo share of English blood. I made impii- 
ries concerning his parentage, lie was the 
son of an lOnglish ofliccr, but liad never 
known his father. Jlis mother died wlien he 
was an infant, and, but for the ‘tender mer- 
cies of the hentlieii,’ he would liavc been left 
to ]?erish. My heart yearned lV>r the poor 
ooy. I woidd gladly liave taken him to my 
heart’s liorne ; but he had been given to the 
priests, v.iu) were unwilling to part with so 
valuable a prize. I have never seen or lieard 
from him since. 

“ About two years ago I was passing by a 
market-place, and saw two girls — pcrhai>s I 
should say young ladies— of eighteen and 
tvventy years of age selling fish and a variety 
of eatables. They were dressed in Birmese 
costumes, but so strong were their English 
features, that I inquired of a man near by 
concerning them. He said they were the 
daughters of an English oflicer, who left tlic 
place eighteen years ago, when the youngest 
was an infant. Their mother died soon after, 
and they had been brought up by their 
grandmother, wlio was very poor. They had 
no knowledge of their father. Neither could 
ei)eak or read a word of English. They 


were hcatlion, although the daughters of a 
nominally Christian father. They lived, 
dressed, and worshipped as the heathen 
do — slept on a mat, and ato with their 
fingers. 

“ I called a few days ago at the house of a 
eolloctoi* of revenues in this city. Ilis 'w ife 
was the (laughter of an Eiiglisli physician 
once stationed Irere. 81ie said she had been 
told by lier niotlier tliat her father was Dr. 
somebody (I could not make out who), and 
that he lives at Madras, though she has not 
lieard from him for many long years. Poor 
womnu ! I fear slic will never liear from lier 
father again. Her husband is a very strong 
Budtlhist, and she joins with him in all his 
acts of h(*athen worship. 

“Not long since, whilf3 passing through 
the Btreets, I saw a little girl about two years 
of ago. >She ])osscs.sod English features to a 
remarkable degree, and, more than all else, 
the Anglo-Saxon indomitable ruling ])ropeii- 
sity, for with a Btiek she was driving about 
the yard a number of cliildren, some of wliom 
were many years her seniors. 1 iiirpiircd 
concerning the child, and learned that it was 
the (laughter of an oilieer who liad loft the. 
place before the birtli of the child. He had 
made no provision cither for lier or lier 
mother. The mother had recently taken a 
Birmese linsbaiid. 

“ [ called one day at a liouso where was a 
Birmese funeral. A largo congregation had 
asseiublcd, and among the crowd 1 noticc'd a 
white child about a year old. It was a bitter 
cold morning for this conntiy. The poor 
child was barelieadotl and barefooted, and 
covered only with a thin calico slij), through 
and under which the bitter east wind was 
piercing as the little one clnng to the bosom 
of her mother, a thin delicate girl of eighteen. 
I iinpiired concerning the father of the child, 

and was told that its father was Captain , 

wlio loft the jdace about a year previous. 
For the first few months lie sent the motlier 
a small pittance per month, but slie was now 
entirely dependent upon her own labour for 
tlie support of be-isolf and her worse than 
fatherless infant. This captain, let it be 
remarked, had an Englisli wife and family, 
whom lie left in J^engal while on these 
coasts.” 

The ein])ire of Ava has few cities, yet the 
country places arc sparsely inhabited, tlio 
people (collecting in villages, as in India. 

There are two capitals — Ava and Umnic- 
rapore ; and these are the only towns of any 
great note in tlic Ava dominions. The first- 
named of these two cities is more properly 
designated Aiiigwa, but corrupted by Euro- 
peans into Ava. It ia Bituated in latitude 
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21^ IjV north, and longitude 1)5 ' OH' cast. 
It is only four miles from IJrmneraiJore, and 
both may bo considered one city, from the 
iiilimato connection between them, tlic envi- 
rons of 011(3 Hourly mooting the otlicr. Ava 
is divided into two fortified departments — one 
only a mile in circumference, the other four 
miles. It is a jilace of temples, most of them 
passing into a state of dilajiidation ; ]>nt fhc 
superstitions people, nltliongh willing to build 
others, would regard it as sacrilege to rei»air 
those that still exist. In the tomplo of Eoga- 
thon> Lh’aw there is a gigantic idol of Buddha, 
form(?d j’rom a huge block of the puix'st 
iiuirble. 'ldH3 idol ocenpios a sitting posture, 
aii'l from Iho ])cdestal on which it is repre- 
.sciitod as sitting to the to]) of the bead it 
measures thirty-four feet. Tiic measuremont 
aertiss tlie hreast is ton feet, and the diameter 
of the head is eiglit feet. Colonel Symes was 
of ojnnioii that the tom])lo was built over tin's 
••olossal ngma.*., as the door would be too small 
to admit oven the head. Ummerapore (the 
city of tlio immortals) is situated on the banks 
of an extensive lake, seven miles long, and 
one and a half bivjad. It is well fortified, 
according to Birniesc notions, ^riie private 
buildings in Uiiimei-ajiore and in Ava are 
mosfly c)f wood, and frequent eoiiilagrations 
ilevi'stato both. The temples of the former 
I'ity are chiefly of wood, and richly gildcil 
v.'ith the best Chinese gold-loaf both within 
and without. Tlie amount of gold thus coii- 
sninod is very considerable. 'Tho best build- 
ing is the iinjKTial lif>rary, wliiidi is of great 
value, the books being covered with <3huieo 
woods richly gilt. 

There are various rninod cities, possessing 
no traces of former greatness, nor any objects 
of value, except eolos.sal image.s of Buddlia. 

The conflicts with Britain have much hu- 
miliated this empire. They Avere generally 
begun by their imperial majesties Avith arro- 
gance, and ended in defeat and loss, Birmali 
is one of tliose antique old Eastern lauds 
which must lie rescucvl by truth and civiliza- 
tion, conveyed by \Vc.sto:n instrumentality. 

AVKGIIANTSTAN.* 

This country has boon rei>catodly the scene 
of English cam 2 )aigiiing, and along its frontiers 
a border war has been frequently sustained. 
It is bounded on the nortli by Little Thibet 
and Koondooz; on the north-east, by the 
Indian Caucasus and Little Thibet; ou the 
east, by the Punjaub and the line of the 
Indus; on the south-east, by Hcinde; on 
the south, by Beloochistan ; and on the Avest, 
by Per.sia. It is impossible to make any 
accurate statement of its area or i)oj)nlation. 

♦ AlT-gliaui-st'Ium. 


Its surface exceeds that of Eraiieo, Belgium, 
and Holland. Tlic population is sn]q)osed to 
be about si.x millions. 

The configuration of the country is hilly, 
and along its frontiers for the most part pic- 
turesque. The Jliiidoo Cush (Indian ( au- 
ca.siis), a Avestcrly cxteiJsion of the Himalayas, 
and the Ihirapamisan, a still more Ave.sterly 
continuation of the same range, towering up 
into the regions of ])ciq)ctual eno\v, present 
objects of sublimity along the north-eastern 
and nortlierii frontier. The Huliinan, and 
other ranges, diversify the scenery along the 
east, or Piinjaul) boundary, ^riio streams 
flowing from these hills, esiieeially from the 
lino of the Hindoo Cush, fertilise the lower 
country. 4’hc border lands of Bdoochistan 
arc desert, like the neighl>ouring frontiers of 
that country. The rivers are not nuinerons. 
Th(i Cabul passes the city of Ih^ name, and 
JloAAAS eastward to the Indus, which it joins 
above Attock. At tlie confluence a remark- 
able / fjn is fata ns is seen every c ven i ng. T1 1 e 
Cabul niver is not voluminous, but, from tlie 
character of the country tlirougb which it 
floAVs, its descent to the lovcl of tlie Indus is 
rapid. TJie Helmuud directs its (?ourso Avost- 
ward, crossing a desert, and em])ti(.*s itself 
in the gnnit Jake /erak. 'riiere arc other 
rivens of some inqiortanco, but none large. 
Eastward, the I'ashgav, Koomul, and Cornm, 
irrigate tlie (.••>untry. To tlic Avest the country 
receiATs the fei tilising influences of tlie l-lty- 
nnindur, the Urghuudaiib, the Kooshrood, 
the Eurrakrood, and the Sera. Tlic jjeojde 
are acciifetomed to cut great numbers of small 
channels from all the rivers and streams, some 
of AAdiicli are exhausted upon the earth, for 
the fertilisation of Avhicli their course is thus 
checked. 

^riic south-west monsoon is Innivy in some 
districts of the country, Avhilc others are, 
from their conformation, or Ave.sterly position, 
beyond its influence. 

In a region so hilly the climate must be 
A'arious. Tlni valleys exjKTienco the heat of 
a loAV latitude, Avhilo the high acclivities of 
the mountains arc clothed with j^orpetual 
winter, and on the loAVcr slopes a European 
climate is found, jiroducing the fruits and 
vcgotaliles of the temiJcrate zone. The cli- 
mate seems especially influenced by the direc- 
tion of the winds, Avhich, sometimes blowing 
from snoAV-capped mountains, or over desert 
wastes, arc cold; in other directions, coming 
from regions more Avarm and humid, they 
are refreshing, Tlic easterly Avinds are from 
such causes genial, while those from the west 
are severely cold, jiartaking in their character 
of the cast Avinds in early spring in the 
metropolis, and along the east coast of Eng- 
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liiiul. Tlioro are valleys Avliieh are so Bur- 
roundcd by nioiintains, that they can hardly 
be affected by winds, from whatever quarter. 

The ajq)oaranco of the Affghans would im- 
press tlie traveller in favour of the climate. 
They arc fair, tall, robust, and appear to enjoy 
"ood health, excc])t from the influence of 
opidoinies, which are numerous and severe, 
'riie most common are fever and ague in the 
liilly jungle districts ; opthalmia near the 
deserts ; catarrhs in the hitter regions and on 
the highlands ; and smallpox everywhere, 
which carries off great numbers. In winter 
Europeans suffer, especially in the higher 
districts, from coughs, and other pulmonary 
affections. During some seasons the winter 
has jjrovod to Europeans as trying as that of 
Hiberia. In January, 1842, the British army, 
in its retreat from Cahul, suffered terribly 
from this cause. The climate is generally 
veiy dry, rivalling 8cindo in this respect, 
without being liable to the heavy and inces- 
sant rains at long intervals to which that 
country is subject. In .some of the districts 
of A ffghaiiistaii the climate is supromoly 
delightful; and old traditions exist in West- 
ern A.sia that the region of Paradise was 
situated in that country, just as in Southern 
and Eastern Asia similar traditions point out 
(>eylon as the place where our first parents 
tasted the forlnddeu tree. 

The inhabitants believe that tlicy are the 
flcscendants of Haul, King of Israel, and fre- 
qujently apply to themselves the designation 
belli -Israel. Some elahorate worhs have 
been written to ])rove this, and others to 
show that they arc descendants of the tribes 
of Israel carried captive, whoso abode it is 
so difthrult to trace, luit the argument is not 
satisfactory in cither case to historians and 
0 thn ol ogi s t s go n r a 1 ly . 

Tlic customs of the people and tlieir man- 
ner of life differ much according to the phy- 
sical peculiarities of the districts wliich they 
inhabit. In some places they cultivate the 
soil, raising such products as are favoured by 
a tropical climate, or the cereal harvests of 
the temperate zone ; in others they arc culti- 
vators of widespread orcharcl.s, the bloom and 
fruit of which in their seasons present aspects 
of extraordinary loveliness. These orchards 
might be called fruit-tree forests, their extent 
is so vast. In some districts the people 
inhabit old citie.s founded by the Ureeks 
or the old Affgliaii kings. In ^others the 
people occupy long straggling villages of 
mud-built, huts, with wooden or tiled and 
terraced roofs. Large districts are occupied 
by tribes who feed their stock on the wild 
grass and herbage, moving about like the 
wandering shcidierd races of ancient times. 
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pitching their tents where the pasture more 
abounds, or some grateful stream supplies 
refreshment to the flocks and herds and those 
who tend them. However diversified their 
habits and occn 2 >ations, their homes and the 
Bources of their support, their physical fea- 
tures are much the same, except in some 
border districts. They arc bold, liauglity, 
hospitable, vindictive, })rom]>t to make war, 
tenacious in maintaining it, skilful in retreat, 
in i)ursuit vigilant, ever hanging the 

front flanks and rear of a regular army, ready 
to dispute its advance through some defile, or 
cut off stragglers in the weary march. IMany 
of the people expect that they are at some 
future period to inarch as conquerors throiigli 
Persia, and to settle in tlie ancient land of 
Israel. Such an cxjiectation is the more re- 
markable, as, with the exception of a few 
half pagan border tribes, they arc fierce ]\[o- 
liammedans. The destinies which they make 
out for themselves arc reconciled to their 
religion by the notion that the earth is to 
be one day subject to the Projdict; that to 
him all nations shall bend the knee, and in 
liim is the fulfilment of all things. Jlis dis- 
ciples have a right to universal j)ossesslon, 
and wliat j^ortion of the world so suital^lc for 
the Beui-Tsrael as the land of their fathers? 
It is not to be snjqiosed from tliese vatiiami- 
tions and hopes that the Afl'ghans are indiffe- 
rent to their own country ; they ax*o patriotic, 
and capable of stong local attachments ; ami 
their belief that Eden was a portion of their 
country adds to the attachment which they 
feel; but they suppo.se that it is their destiny 
to move forward, or for a considerable jiortioii 
of them to do so, to the land of jiromisc, from 
which their supjiosed progenitors were exiled. 
These views are not shared equally by all 
the tribes, some of whom could not be per- 
suaded to forsake their mountains permanently 
for any reward, although always willing to 
make border raids for }»lmider, even where the 
gain is doubtful ami the danger imminent. 
On the frontiers of Heindo and tlic Punjaub 
some of the tribes ave the fiercest Moham- 
n^an fanatics in the world. 

xhe Aflglians make good soldiers when 
erajjoyed under our Indian officers. The 
infantry of their own chiefs is very ineffec- 
tive, except in mountain warfare, being 
wholly without discipline. They were shat- 
tered by the first volley of the infantry 
of old Runjeet Singh. Their cavalry is very 
good as irregulars ; the horses arc of superior 
breeds, some resembling the Arab in form, 
bnt larger ; others arc of a rude aj>pcarancc, 
and vicious, but strong, fleet, and enduring. 
Thus mounted, these wild horsemen made 
splendid charges upon the infantry of the old 
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Klmlsft army, but wore broken upon the 
squares of those fine battalions. Before 
British discipline the Atfghans never made 
any stand, except where very small numbers 
were engaged, and the conflict was hand to 
hand, or where, protected in some narrow 
defile, they could deliberately take aim with 
their long matchlocks. 

Tlie commerce of the country is in a very 
backward cr>ndition, although there are many 
])roducts which would be acceptable to their 
neighbours, and some wants to supply, which 
tlic resources of tlie countries beyond theirs 
conld satisfy. 

There are no navigable rivers, and no 
good roads ; over a large portion of the 
country there are no roads of any kind : 
those arc of course iinpedinientrf to com- 
merce of a most formidable kind. Camels 
are employed in travelling and bearing bur- 
thens, as are also horses, wbicli are singularly 
sure-footed. Caravans are formed, which 
trade between Chinese Turkistau and Gabnl, 
and between Persia and India, bearing the 
products of those lauds to Aftjghaiiistan, and 
returning with the ])roduction.s of the latter. 
The dromedary is also useful for travelling 
and trading purposes, and is much tiscd in all 
the plain country, especially in the portions 
that arc dry and sandy. These animals not 
only cany tlic articles of exchange, hut are 
objects of commerce. The tall, long-legged 
dromedary, known in Western India, is im- 
ported from Affghanistan, and the Bactria camel 
is much valued in Scindo and the Punjaub. 
This animal is very strong, covered with 
shaggy hair. The camel and dromedary arc 
excliangcd for tlie oxen of the Raj])oots. The 
sliecp of the mountains arc an article of com- 
merce, as is also the wool they produce. 
These sheep have largo flat tails a foot broad, 
and are almost entirely composed of fat. 
Coats, with long twisted horns, are abundant 
in the mountains ; both the hair ami horns 
of these animals are of some commercial 
value. 

There arc various wild animals which are ’ 
hunted, not only for the skins, wliich are 
bartered, hut for food. The hunting d<^ 
jiossessed by the Affghans arc very superior, 
the greyhound and the pointer equalling the 
best breeds in England. English oflicers and 
civilians purchase them. The Affghans are 
also expert in training eagles and hawks for 
the chase. Europeans fond of wild sports 
could And abundant occupation in the moun- 
tains which separate our Indian dominions 
from Affghanistan. The chirk is a bird which 
the luouutaineers have taught to strike the 
antelope, and fasten on the head until the 
greyhound comes up. The lion hunter might 
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possibly find the object of his ]»nrsuit; in tlio 
hilly country of Calnil, hut the animal is now 
extremely scarce : some writers state that it 
is extinct. 

The coTintry seldom suffers from locusts, 
and the people are very little annoyed by 
mosquitoes, a circumstance important to the 
lovers of field sports. In their pursuit of 
game the people incur groat danger from 
various species of venomous reptiles, while 
the tiger and w ild hoar sometimes, and the 
hear frequently, endanger their pursuers. 
Sometimes the black hear will descend from 
the wooded hills to feast in a field of sugar- 
cane, and will defend liimself with fonnidahlo 
strength and long-sustained ferocity. The , 
wild sheep, wild goat, and wild dogs, are 
favourite objects of Affgh/in sport. 

I'here are few mineral resources of the 
country used as articles of coiin?>ercc, hut it 
can hardly ho doubted, little as those regions 
arc explored, that the riches of the mountains 
arc vast. Gold has been found in the streams. 
Silver has also been discovered. Beautiful 
rubies liavc been hrouglit by the Persian, 
Scindc, and E^injauh merchants. Cliffs over- 
hang the Cashgar River, containing lajn’s 
lead, iron, sulphur, and antimony, have 
been obtained. Saltpetre ahouiula ; rock-salt 
is taken from ‘‘the salt range;” alum is ex- 
tracted from the clay at Calahaiigli ; or])iment 
is procured at Bulk, and from the country of 
the Huzzaras.* 

The timber of Alil'ghanistaii will become 
increasing valuable to the inhabitants of 
Sciiide and the Punjaub. Among the trees 
suitable for commerce are cedar, oak, walnut, 
birch, &c., and some w’oodsof wild fruit trees 
beautifully adapted for tasteful cabinet ar- 
ticles. 

The countries with which the Aflghans 
trade besides the British territories adjoining, 
are Chinese Tiirkistan, Thibet, Turkistau, 
Beloochistan, Persia, and Arabia, by way of 
the port of Knrrachec, in Scinde. To Britisli 
territory are sent horses, ponies, sheep, g(»ats, 
hunting doge, w’ool, horn, skins, furs, hair, 
honey, and other animal products ; madder, 
asafeetida, tobacco, almonds, pistachio- nuts, 
W’aliuits, hazel-nuts, and a vast quantity of 
fruits both fresh and dried. Shawds, uiaini- 
factnred partly in Affghanistan and partly in 
Thibet, and cotton, are also sent down (o 
India. The Affghans derive in return spices, 
cowTie shells, musk, coral, cotton cloths, silk 
cloths, indigo, ivory, chalk, bamboos, tin, and 
sandal -w'ood. The horses exported from 
Affghanistan to India are generally natives 

♦ Certain hill tribes. The name, meaning a thousand, 
is used to denote the reputed number of their tribes. — 
Milner. 
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of Turkistan, but arc sold as of A ffgh an 
breed. 

The people live well, as fruits, vegetables, 
and animals abound. So i>lentiful is fruit at 
Cabul, that grapes sell for one farthing a 
pound, and even more than that weight is very 
freriuently given for so email a sum. 

It is beyond the province of this work to 
give a iniiiiite historical account of the warious 
tribes by which the country is peopled. Few 
tribes can number a very numerous fraternity, 
for the whole popnlat ion is not more than that 
of Belgium and Holland, and the number of 
tribes is exceeding great. Sometimes these 
amalgamate, or form a net-work of alliance 
* along our frontier, rendering them formidable 
so long as they act together, and arc hostile, 
which their predatory habits dispose them to 
be, when the fear of British soldiers docs not 
operate to deter their incur.sionR, or wise 
policy docs not conciliate them. Union, how- 
ever, is not an Aflghaii virtue: a certain 
saint of theirs left this prophecy concerning 
them, which some interpret as a malediction, 
and others a benediction — “ Always free, but 
never united.” 

Tlio Huzzaras and Eimanks inhabit what 
is supposed to bo the original home of the 
ancient Aflfgban race, by tlioso who allege 
that the present stock is from the ten tribes 
of Israel: certainly the difference in appear- 
ance, language, and habits between the two 
septs or nations, whichever they may bo, in 
relation to one aiiotlier, justifies the sujiposi- 
tion of distinct origins. These old tribes, 
however, proclaim themselves to be of Arab 
line, an opinion which many British officers 
who have served on the frontier have adopted. 
The Ilnzzara (or Hazerah) country is now 
British territory, as was shown on a former 
page. After the termination of the Sikh war 
it was made over to Gholab Singh, but, froYii 
the turbulent character of the people, the 
ameer was not likely to hold it in subjection, 
and other territory adjoining the Jummoo 
frontier was given in exchange. Tribes of 
the same race us the linzzaras extend along 
our whole Punjaub frontier; and were it not 
for the skill with which Sir Henry Lawrence 
and his fellow-commissioners, and afterwards 
Sir John Lawrence, conducted their frontier 
operations, it would have been impossible to 
have secured British authority within the 
conquered dominions of Dhuleep Singh. 
()ther tribes, more warlike still than the 
Huzzaras, but of kindred blood and character, 
dominated them, and urged them to conflict 
with the various occupants of the Punjaub, 
Sikhs and British. Sir Henry Lawrence ob- 
served in his report; — ** The Gukkeers, Giig- 
gers, and the other aborigines of Huzzara, 
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have most of them been mastered by Pathan 
invaders from beyond the Indus. These 
chieftcains, secure in their fastnesses, and con- 
nected by tics of consanguinity and fellow- 
feeling with tribes still Avilder than them- 
selves, had been accustomed not only to spnru 
all constituted authority, but actually to oxxict 
black mail from the rulers of the Punjaub. 
The Moguls, and subsequently the Douranees, 
failed to master them; and the Sikhs, after 
having been frequently foiled, at length nomi- 
nally accomplished their subjugation, by stir- 
ring up int(?rnal faction, and by the perpetra- 
tion of countless acts of cruelty and treachery. 
But the conquerors held little more than the 
ground occupied by their garrisons; and the 
mountaineers, kept dow n only l>y a movable 
column kc]>t constantly iji the field, took 
advantage of the Sutlej campaign to rise, en 
masse^ and recapture all tlm forts.” 

8ir Henry, having noticed the Huzzara and 
the tribes of the Trans-Indus frontier, ob- 
served : — ** On account of the notoriety which 
many of the hill tribes had attained, and the 
large armaments which have been employed 
against tlieni, it >vill be not amiss to group 
the several races under one view% and thus to 
coinplotc the portraiture. The t>vo main 
denominations are, firstly, of mixed tribes, 
chiefly of Aflghan and Turkish descent, ami 
secondly, Belooch tribes.* 

” The mixed tribes hold the mountains from 
Huzzara and Pesliawuir to Dcra Futtch Khan, 
and consist of the following sub-divisions: — 
Turnoulees, Momunds, Afreedees, Khuttuks, 
Pathans, Bungush, Orakzycs, Wuzecrecs, 
Shecrances, and Bhnttenees. The Beloochees 
tenant the hill ranges from ])cra Futtch 
Khan to the south- western extremity of the 
Derajat, and to the borders of Scinde; their 
sub-divisions are the Ooshteranees, the Boz- 
dars, Liglinrccs, Boogtees, Mnrrees, and 
Ghoorchanecs. 

The Turnoulees chiefly belong to Huzzara, 
hut they hold lands on both sides of the 
Indus. Leagued with the Jadoons of the 
Mahabur, and with the Ohuggerzyes, Hns- 
aunzyes, and otho’* northern Pathan tribes, 
they proved most formidable opponents to 
the Sikhs. It was in their country that 
Mr. Came, the collector of Customs, Avas 
murdered. 

‘‘West and south-west of Peshawiir, tho 
most important tribe are the Afreedees. They 
hold the Khyber and Kohat passes. The 
numerous sections of the tribe {khei/h), each 
headed by its chief, have been usually split 
up into factions, and united only to oppose the 
sovereigns of the Punjaub and of Cabul, and 
to levy black mail from travellers and mer- 
* To be noticed under Belobchistim. 
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chants. All tlic great invaders and the 
supremo potentates of northern India have 
successively liad these Afreedees in their pay 
— Ghengiz, Timour, Baber, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, the Barukzyes, the Sikhs, and 
lastly, the British. To all these unmanage- 
able inoiintninccrs have been treacherous. 
In each khe}^, some will receive money from 
a government, and will connive with the 
remainder in stop])ing its convoys, plundering 
the baggage, and murdering stragglers. Their 
hills near the Khyber are difficult for military 
operations; but tlie highlands of Turce, 
which stretch back into the interior, and in 
which the Afreedees, together with the Orak- 
zyes, and others, take up their summer abode, 
are accessible from Ivoliat, and jmsscss a cli- 
mate congenial to Europeans. In their plain 
settlements they arc merely squatters, who 
have won their acres by the sword, and pay 
revenue with the utmost nnwillingnoss and 
irregularity. They are not deficient in apti- 
tude for husbandry. ]\Ien descended from 
the same stock Avitli them farm some of the 
most highly-cultivated garden -lands in Eur- 
vuckahad. They are brave and hardy, good 
soldiers, and hotter marksmen. The best 
shots in the (luide corps are Afreedees. 
Perhaps two hundred of them may be found 
seatLerod among tlie Punjaub regiments. If 
j)]iiced as escort or sentries over treasure, they 
are not to be trusted ; but in action they are 
true to the salt, even when fighting against | 
their own brethren. In this fidelity they are 
not singular. Fanatic Mohammedans every- 
where will fight against men of their own 
creed, on behalf of the infidel, IJindoo, Sikh, 
or British. 

“ The MomundHliave of late gained a noto- 
riety by their desultory skirmishing with the 
British troops. They inhabit the hills north 
of the Khyber, and hold both hanks of the 
Cabul Iliver. Their capital, Lalpnrah, is 
situated just beyond the north-western extre- 
mity of tlie Khyber. They have encroached 
upon tlie plains, and now possess some of the 
richest lands in the Doab, from Michnee, 
where the Cabul Biver debouches from the 
hills, to Mutta, on the Bwat Iliver. They 
have also extensively colonized south of the 
Cabul River. In many points of character 
they resemble the Afreedees, but are inferior 
as soldiers. 

“ The Eusufzye Pathans and their martial 
qualities have been already mentioned. At 
the battle of Turee, which gave the sove- 
reignty of Peshawur to the Sildis, the Eusnf- 
zyes formed the strength of the Mohammedan 
army, which,* numbering thirty thousand men, 
withstood a Sikh force of equal numbers, 
supported by guns, and headed by Runjeet 


Singh himself. On another occasion, they 
surrounded and attacked a body of Sikh irre- 
gular cavalry, eight thousand strong; the 
inaiiarajah was absent, but Ilvirree Singh, 
Nulwa, and foity other sirdars, the flower of 
the Sikh chivalry, were present. These 
chiefs, feeling their position to be desperate, 
charged witli the utmost gallantry, and cut a 
way through their assailants - a heterogeneous 
mass of undisciplined fanatics. 

‘‘The Kliuttnks dwell in ihe hills south of 
Peshawur, and the ])lain which lies between 
the base of tlieso hills and the Cabul River. 
In the Kohflt valley, also, they arc the j)rc- 
dominatiiig tribe. They hold the Kooshnlghur 
Pass, leading from tlie Indus into Koliat, .and 
ofTering the easiest entrance to the valley. 

“ Of these four great tribes, the Afreedees 
and Momunds have repeatedly appeared in 
arms against us since aiinoxatioiq wliile the 
Eusiifzyes and Khuttnks liavo never fired a 
shot except on our side: yet neither of the 
two hitter are inferior to the ibrmer in manli- 
ness or spirit. Even during Avitahilc's reign 
of terror, they never abated tlieir resistance 
to {Sikh authority. 'i'his relentless rider 
never ventured into the Khuttuk valley, or 
the Eusufzye plains. 

‘‘ The Orakzyes are to he met with to the 
north-west of Kohat, near tlie Ilnngoo valley. 

“ The BnnguRh tribe inhabit the enclosed 
plain of iMeeranzyo, ami also tlie Khoorum 
valley, within the Cahnl limits. 

** The Wuzeerecs have their abode in the 
hills south-west of Kohat, overlooking the 
Bunnoo valley. The internal history of this 
remarkable tribe is fully sot forth in the 
volumes of Mr. Eli>hinstone and Major Ed- 
wardes. Tlioy occupy numerous passes ojk'H- 
ing into the Tank and Bunnoo valleys. The 
hill, which overhangs the Avestern face of the 
8oorduk defile, is always hehl by thorn. 
The British government is peculiarly inte- 
rested in the guarding of the Soordnk Pass, 
as it forms the direct line of commnnicatiou 
betAveen Bahadoor Kbeyl and Bunnoo. The 
nomadic habits of this tribe have been pre- 
viously touched upon; they are botli graziers 
and robbers. Commanding the main channel 
of commerce from Cabul and ( Biuznce to the 
Punjaub and llindoosfan, they strive to levy 
contributions (with more or less success) from 
the Provindeahs, those Avarrior merchants 
whose hardiliood and perseverance command 
a passage from Ghuznee to Derajat. 

“ Between Tank and Bunnoo, the Ghiibher 
mountain, a large mass protruding into thg 
plains, is infested by a jircdatory tribe named 
Mithances, Avlio arc perpetually at tend Avith 
the Wuzecrees. 

On the mountainous border of Dera 
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Is»inail Khan, the most formidable tribe are the 
Sheernnees ; they have frequently descended 
to rob and murder.’* 

The late i?overnur-gcncral of India,* in mi- 
nutes entered the hth of iVIay, l8i^Jl,thus notices 
the Aftglinn tribes which have been enume- 
rated and described in the above portions of 
the rcjvu’t of the Punjaub coinmiasioncrs,*}- and 
refers to the importance of our frontier rela- 
tions to Affghanistan, as affecting the main- 
tenance of a standing army along the border 
line to prevent invasion. Peace has, how- 
ever. been principally maintained by the 
intelligence and skill of the Ijawrences and 
their coadjutors, rather than by an imposing 
aiTay of arms : — 

*• The frontier, indeed, has not been free 
from disturbance, but the attacks upon it 
have l)eeu made, not by the ruler of Cabul, 
but by the wiki tribes of the hills, who, if 
they are hostile to us. arc uot one whit more 
so than they are to tlie ameer, and to all 
mankind besides. There has not been war 
upon the frontiers, but forays over the border. 
These tribes have been murderers and ])lun- 
derers since the days of Ishmael, their father; 
and it is not to be expected in reason that 
they should at once bo converted to order 
anti barmlcssness, mei'ely because British rule 
lias been advanced to tlie foot of their moun- 
tain fastnesses. Much, how’ever, has already 
been done. 

“A policy of forbearance and defence was 
enjoined towards them. The lands they had 
held in the plains were left to them, and their 
communities were in no respect interfered 
with, so long as they respected the rights 
and the security of others. When after a 
time the tribes in the Derajat, and above the 
Pesliawur valley, began to commit aggres- 
sions, defensive measures alouc were taken, 
while warning was given that a repetition of 
such aggressions would bring down punish- 
ment on their heads. When the warnings 
repeatedly given to them were disregarded, 
our subjects murdered, and their property 
destroyed ; and when it became apparent that 
the tribes were misconstruing the forbearance 
of the British government, and were presum- 
ing on the supposed inaccessibility of their 
mountain retreats, the government felt it to 
be its duty to have recourse to sterner mea- 
sures and severer retribution. 

** The punishment of the valley of Ranizaie 
by the force under Sir Colin Campbell, of the 
Syuds of Khagan and of the Hu^zunizies by 
Colonel Mackeson, of the Omerzye Wiizeerees 
by Major Nicholson, and more lately of the 

* The Marquis of Dalhoasie. 

t Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. Joka Jjawrcnce, Mr. Mau- 
seU, mid (his successor) Mr. Montgomery. 
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Shecranees and Kusranees, on the borders 
of the Derajat, have given to those wild 
people a lesson, which will have, I doubt not, 
the best effects, and indeed has already pro- 
duced them. During the past cold season no 
single outrage has been committed upon the 
Pesbawnv frontier. 

“The people of Ranizaio, and the several 
divisions of tlie Momund tribes that have 
been punished, have made their submission, 
have asked permission to re-occupy their 
lands, and have offered to pay for them reve- 
nue — a sign of subjection which they have 
never exhibited before to any ])revious dy^ 
nasty, whether IMogul or Persian,. Affghan 
or 8ikh.** 

The whole of the chiefs of Affghan istau, 
Avhether on the British, Bclooch, Thibetian, 
or Persian frontier, are subject to the reigning 
monarch at Cabul. He has the right of 
making peace and declaring war, hut cannot 
cede territory. His grand vizier has tho 
chief rcsponsUnlities of government. Previous 
to tlio inroads of the Sikhs and British, tho 
kingdom was divided into twenty-seven pro- 
vinee.s, eighteen of which had separate go- 
vernors. These were Herat, Furrah, Can- 
dahar, Ghiiznee, Cabnl, Bamian, Ghorebuiul, 
Jellalabad, Lughmnii, Pcshawiiv, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Bhikarpore, Sewee, Bcindo, Cashmere, 
Chuch Huzzara, Seia, and Mooltan. Several 
of those provinces fell under the dominion of 
Runjeet >Singh, and were conquered by tho 
British from Dhuleep Singh, and now many 
of the principal Affghan provinces are })lacod 
under tlie British non -regulation provinces 
of Scindc and the Punjaub. Herat has 
lately been tlie cause of a war between 
Great Britain and Persia, the province lying 
sufficiently near the Persian frontier to attract 
the covetousness and ambition of that power. 
It lias, by treaty on the part of the courts of 
London, Teheran, and Cabul, been recognised 
as an independent territory. 

The language of the Affghans is called 
Pushtoo. Its origin is a matter of dispute 
among philologists. Some maintain that it is 
an original language. Sir William Jones 
considered it a dialect of the Chaldee of 
Scripture. The Persian alphabet is employed 
by the Affghans ; but as there are soundfl in 
tho Pushtoo which the Persian character will 
not express, they adopt a system of points. 
The literature of the country is Persian. 

The sect of Mohammedans to which most 
of the Affghans belong is the Sooni. 

The power of the kings of Cabul before tho 
loss of so many fine provinces was very con- 
siderable, and the population, in 18011, ac- 
cording to the computation of Elphinstone, 
was nearly treble what it is now. 
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There are few countries so capable of resist- 
ing invasion as Affghanistan. On the side of 
India it can only be entered tlirongh defiles, 
where a small band of resolute and well-dis- 
ciplined men could defend them against hosts. 
The Bolan Pass, en rovte from Scinde to Can- 
dahar, and the Khyber Pass, leading from 
the Punjaub to Cabiil, illustrate the inaccessi- 
bility of the country by hostile forces, if the 
defence be firm and intelligent. From Tur- 
kistan the passes through the Parapamisan 
and the Hindoo Cush are still more formid- 
able, rising to elevations of eleven and twelve 
thousand foot. Herat is the key of Affghani- 
stan from the side of Persia, and some have 
called it the key of British India. 

There is a peculiarity in tlio antiquities of 
Affghanistan and its borders on the Persian 
side very remarkable. Itoiind towers, gene- 
rally of stone, called topes, the largest of which 
are about a hundred and fifty feet in circuit 
at the base, and vising to the height of sixty 
feet, arc to be found in various parts of the 
country. Their origin or use cannot bo 
traced. Some of them have been proved to 
contain square chambers, in which ashes, 
rings, vessels, and relics, have been found, 
the nature of whicli could not be ascertained. 
Bur lies pronounced them to be the tombs of 
kings, but he did so on insufficient evidence. 
Those towers resemble the round towers in 
Ireland, concerning wliioh also conjecture is 
lost in the remoteness of antiquity.* Various 
authorities have assigned to the latter a pur- 
pose similar to that whicli Burne.s ascribes to 
the round towers of Cabul. Others believe 
tbcni to have been erected as temples of the 
sun ; and certain writers deem them to have 
been the emblems of a philosophical and yet 
more corrupt idolatry. No doubt they arc 
of oriental origin, and a correct theory in 
reference to them would throw light upon the 
antiquity of the Affglian towers. 

The morals of the people are sufficiently 
indicated by the quotations from Sir Henry 
Lawrence and Lord Dalhousie. Treachery, 
indifference to human life, eagerness for 
plunder, a love of feud and tribal conflict, 
vindictiveness, and wild fanaticism, seem to 
be striking characteristics on the unfavourable 
side. Bravery and hospitality are the virtues 
most prized and practised by them. 

Cabul is the Affghan capital. It is situated 
in the north-east, on the Cabul River. The 
site is nearly six thousand four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The soil is pro- 
ductive, and the climate delightful. Orchards 
surround the city, yielding the many kinds of 
Asiatic and most descriptions of European 
fruit. The population is sixty thousand. In 
• Petrie; O’Brien. 


the centre of a garden outsulo the city two 
slaijs of beautiful marble mark the graves of 
Baber, the founder of llie Mogul enij)iro in 
India. Both witliin and witJiout the city 
flowers are much cultivated, and very inimc- 
rous and beautiful varieties spring in the 
fields, orchards, and on tlic hill -sides. I'ho 
jessamine, narcissus, liyacinth, poppy, tube- 
rose, and common English flowers, are every- 
where to b(3 seen. The country is not well 
wooded, but the hills nourish birch, belly, 
and hazel, and on the low grounds tlie mul- 
berry, tamarisk, and willow. The ])istaclno 
is to be mot with on the bills near Cabul, but 
along the Hindoo Cnsh it grows abundantly. 
The wild olive, and a gigantic species of 
cypress, are favourite trees with tlie people. 
Timber becomes more scarce in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the inhabitants comi»lain of 
want of fuel. 

The sufieriugs of the British army in 1842 
from the severity of the climate has created 
an impression in England that, from the ele- 
vated situation of the city, the winters are in- 
toleraldy cold, but, although sometimes very 
inclement, they arc not generally severer than 
in Englajid. The summer climate is really 
trying to Europeans, for the city is so shut in 
b}' hills, that there is not a free play of air, 
and the heat becomes intense. For a few 
weeks after midsummer the valley of Cabul 
lias been compared to a furnace. TJic closely 
encircling hills afford protection from the 
winds and snow-storms of winter. It would 
appear that the climate in this region was in 
ancient times more temperate as to heat and 
Cold than it is now, for Indian and Persian 
writers of antiquity celebrate it.s geni;d cha- 
racter in prose and verse. I'lic scenery of 
the province is very lovely, variety being 
given by the ever-changing aspects of the 
mountains, dependent upon light and shade, 
and the diftereiit points of view presented l»y 
every cbaiige of the observer’s position. The 
infinite variety of fruit blossom, and of flowers 
which cover the earth a large portion of (be 
year, also give a peculiar charm to the land- 
scape. 

The predominating tribe of Affghanistan 
(the Dournnee) inhabits the province of Cabul. 
The throne is occnj)icd by a Dournnee dy- 
nasty, which was founded by one of the offi- 
cers of Nadir Shah, on the death of that dis- 
tinguished personage, in 1717. Shah Soojah 
was deposed in 1810, the people having re- 
belled, and rival chiefs having successfully 
intrigued against bis person and dynasty. 
The shah fled for protection to Runject 
Singh, bearing with him the Koli-unoor, or 
“mountain of light,” the most splendid and 
valuable diamond known. Runjeet did not 
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scruple to deprive the refugee of Ids trcnsure ; 
but retribution followed, for the kingdom of 
Runjoet was in turn subdued by a more 
powerful foe; the diamond became a trophy 
of war, and avas destined to reflect its glory 
upon Queen Victoria. 

The Douranees arc very eager to establish 
their <lesceiit from Israel. Tliey say that 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, consigned 
their ancestors to the country of Cabul after 
the overthrow of the temple and city of Jeru- 
salem. This view Avas adopted by tlie oriental 
scholar Sir William Jones, the diplomatist Sir 
Alexander Burnos,and tlie Baptist niLssionaries 
Drs. Carey and ISFarshnian. Modern oriental- 
ists and philologists dispute these claims; yet 
AAdiile the arginnent on the negative side 
seems unansAverable, it is very remarkable 
how such a tradition of tlieir origin should 
exist among the people themselves. 

There is an Armenian colony in the valley, 
whose fathers wore brought thither by Nadir 
Shah during his Turkish Avars ; also a Hindoo 
settlement of remote antiquity; and another 
of IJsbeck Tartars. It would .seem to have 
been the policy of AUirions princes to colonize 
that region Avith foreign and even remote 
peoples, and this circumstance give.s some 
Aveight to the views of those Avho suppose that 
there has boon a colonization of Hebrews. 

Cabul is computed to be 839 miles (travel- 
ling distance) from Delhi, 97G from Agra, 
1118 from liucknow, and 1815 from Calcutta. 

South of Cabul is the ancient city of Obuznec 
(or Ghuzni), situated in latitude IC/ iiortl), 
and longitude GG^ 57' cast. This A\'as once 
the capital of an empire Avhicli slrctclied from 
the Ganges to the Tigri.s. Juke Cabul, its 
hotter fortunes are in the past, although, also 
like that city, it has had a ebequered history. 
The climate is intensely cold, oAving to the 
great elevation of the district above tlie IcA’^el 
of the sea. The inhabitants of the city are 
obliged some years to remain more than six 
months Avitliin their houses, in consequence 
of protracted Avinter, which often continues 
beyond the vernal equinox. On at least one 
occasion, at a remote period, the city was 
buried beneath a fall of snoAV ; in several in- 
stances it narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
The productions of the country around are 
such as might be predicted of an elevated 
region exposed to such a climate. The only 
animals which thrive arc camels, although 
hardy breeds of sheep and goats subsist. 

Old travellers have given accounts of ruins 
and other traces of magnificence, but few now 
remain, and the city is little better than a 
large and squalid village. There are, how- 
ever^ some architectural remains of interest, 
and some slight vestiges of “the i>Alace of 


1 felicity,” where kings held sway, and of the 
mosque once called tlie “ Celestial Bride.” 
The tomb of Mahmomf still exists. He Avas 
tlie conqueror of India, and the founder of 
the Ghuznee dominion. This tomb is about 
three miles from the existing city — a spacious 
but not magnificent building, covered witli a 
cupola. The tombstone is of wliite marble, 
bearing sculjitured verses of the Koran. At 
its liead lies the mace Avhich the deceased 
monarch is said to have Aviclded. It is plain, 
Avitli a heavy liead of metal ; few men could 
use it with effect from its great Aveight. 
There are thrones also ]Jaced within the 
tomb, said to have been used by the monarch ; 
they are not remarkable, except for being 
beautifully inlaid AAuth inother-of-poarl. The 
gates of this tomb were splendid pieces of 
sandal' Avood, which had been brought from 
Homnaulh, in the Giijerat peninsula. After 
the lapse of seven centuries, these gates Avere 
borne away by the Jiritish army, in 1842, by 
command of the governor-general of India, 
liord b'licnborougb, and restored to 8omnanth. 
His lordsbip was much oen.surcd, and even 
abused, for this act in England ; it Avas re- 
garded as an indication of his indifference to 
Christianity, and his desire to foster the pre- 
judices and bigotry of the poo]>Io of India as 
a matter of unprinci]>led expediency. His 
Iord.slii]> did not deserve these censures ; he 
removed the gates on a pvinci])le that ayus as 
clear and politic as it was just. It AA^as to 
restore to the people of India Avhat once was 
theirs, Avliich they prized, ho being their 
governor, ami they having vamiuished under 
his orders the enemy avIiosc ancestors Inid 
made a trophy of these costly doors. Tlie 
act was also politic towards the Aflghans, na 
leaving them a lasting lesson that their 
country Avas not inaccessible to British arms. 
It was not his aim to conciliate the Affghans 
at that juncture, but to impress them Avith the 
poAver of the Indian go Adornment — the best 
mode at the juncture of dealing A\ith them. 
There Avas one light in which the act of the 
governor -general might be viewed as of ques- 
tionable prudence, 'riie gates Avere taken 
from a Mohammedan city, and a spot held 
sacred by ]\Iohaminedan feeling; it might 
offend the disciples of “the Prophet” in 
India, and shake tlieir loyalty. That people 
care little for country where creed is con- 
cerned. A foreign Mohammedan invader 
would be more welcome who came with des- 
potism and the Koran than the most tolerant 
native prince of any other persuasion, although 
he governed with moderation and justice, 
and secured the peace and prosperity of the 
people. Lord Ellenborough took pains to 
shoAv that the act was performed on his part 
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without any reference to the religion of tlie 
people of Criijerat or of Ghiiznee, but solely as 
a matter of political justice. 

There is a small tomb remaining built in 
honour of Hakim Sunai, a poet, which shows 
that the ancient Affghans of Ghuziiee honoured 
literature, and blended the tombs of their 
poets with those of their holy men and 
kings. 

Candahar is on the site of one of tlio cities 
founded by Alexander the (ilreat, and is now 
one of the chief commercial marts for the 
productions of India and Persia. It has 
become well known in England in connection 
with the operations of Generals Nott and 
England in the great Affghau war. It is 
fortitic<l after the rude manner of the wild 
people of these regions. It is situated in 
latitude 1 1' north, and longitude Gir* 28' 
east. “ The heat is very severe, and the cold 
temperate, except in the months of December 
and January, when water freezes. Here are 
flowers ainl fruits in abundance.” * This ac- 
count of tlie climate, given more than three 
hundred years ago, is strictly ap})licahle now. 
It was once the ca] ntal of the Douraneo empire, 
before the sou of Timoiir transferred the seat 
of power and regal honour to Cabul, The 
population is an assemblage of very various 
tribes and nations, each occujjying a separate 
quarter of the city. The entire number of 
the iiihahitants was in 1820j' more than a 
hundred thousand; there has not since been 
made a more acctirate or careful computation, 
and it is probable that no great change has in 
this respect taken place. Tlio Douraneo Aff- 
ghans cemstitute more tliaii half the number 
of residents. J Jews form a more rcspeclablo 
poitioii of the citizens than they do of any 
other Affghan city.§ The Armenians, al- 
though not as numerous as at Cabul, are 
respectable in numbers as well as in position. 
The bankers and brokers are chiefly Hindoos. 
The city is as well regulated as most towns 
of the European continent, and it is better 
laid out than probably any other in Asia. 
There are many excellent houses occupied by 
Douraneo chiefs and wealthy Hindoos and 
Persians. The public buildings arc not cha- 
ractensed by original itj"' or beauty, but they are 
respectable, especially the palace, tlie tomb of 
Ahmed Shah, and one of the mosques.H 

The neighbourhood, like Cabul, is planted 
with orchards, which extend to a great dis- 
tance around the city, and add beauty to the 
otherwise very pleasant character of the sce- 
nery, which, being level and fertile, yields 
freely to the hand of the cultivator. Madder, 

♦ Abul Fazel. f Hamilton. 

5 Seid Afnataphn. ^ ElphioBtone 

11 Forster. 


asafoetida, biceriie, and clover, are reared in 
great quantities, but tlic chief object of cul- 
ture is tobacco, which finds a ready .sale in 
Aflghanistan, the tobacco of Candahar having 
an extensive reputation. 

The whole province has a high character 
for the value and variety of its productions. 
At the close of the last century a native tra- 
veller* published a minute account of its 
people and productions, and he stated that 
the province of Candahar was rich in ‘‘ wheat, 
rice, jouree, grain, peas, dates, almonds, 
saffron, and flowers.” The wheat is called 
w'hite wheat, and is eagerly purchased through- 
out Affghanistaii, and in contiguous coun- 
tries. Mosques abound all over the province. 
The Brahminieal Hindoos who settle there 
frequently conform to the religion of Mo- 
hammed. According to the native traveller 
before quoted, the domestic animats arc camels 
and dogs, the latter of peculiarly fine breeds. 
The ju’ovinco is tliinly inhabited, and contains 
very wild districts, where tigers, bufhiloes, 
deer, and antcloj)es, abound. 

Karabaugli (ksharaharf, the salt g\arden) 
stands in latitude oJ’-' 4' north, and longitude 
71^ 17' east. The Indus is here compressed 
by the mountains iiito a ohaiintd only three 
hundred and fifty yards broad, but very deep. 
The best aeconnt of this noighhoiirhooil is 
that of El})Iiinstone, who represents fho 
mountains descending abruptly to the river, 
a road cut along their base, and strotching 
away beyond the town, hewn out of the solid 
salt rock. Tlie fiist jiart of the pass is lite- 
rally overhung by the town, which rises street 
ahovo street on terraces of giddy elevation. 
The variety of colours presented to the eye 
is very striking in the town and neighbour- 
hood, the clear beautiful shining crystal of 
tlie salt contrasting with the ileep blue waters 
of the Indus, anti the colour of the earth 
around is nearly of a hlood-red. j* 

Bainecau is situated in a region of moun- 
tain grandeur, where the climate is pleasant 
in summer hut severe in winter. It may be 
called a trogloditic city, the neighbourhood 
being remarkable for excavations in the hills, 
the people in considerable numbers living in 
these caves, t 

The policy which our Indian government 
should pursue in the affairs of Aflglianistan 
is 9Lvexata queeitio. Frequently the necessity 
of active alliance with the Douranee chief, or 
active war against him, has pressed itself 
upon the attention of the government of 
England. In 1809 it was discovered that 
the French were endeavouring to foim a con- 
federacy with Persia for the invasion of Aflf- 

* Soid IVrustaphn. f Elphiustonc. 

$ Milner. 
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j^lianistaii, and thence of British India. The 
Hon. Mr. Elphinstoiie was accordingly sent as 
aniV>assador to the court of Oabul to offer 
alliance. Shah Shiijah, the sovereign, entered 
into arrangements with Lord Minto, the go- 
vernor-general, for a plan of co-operation and 
mutual aid."^ This circumstance was eup- 
])oscd to deter the Persian shah, and ol)strnct 
tlie French government. The Hon. Mount- 
etuart Elphinstonc negotiated with ability and 
frankness the treaties which bound the two 
government.s. 

When tlic Russians revealed their designs 
upon Central Asia, directing an army against 
Khiva and Bukhara, and successfully intrigu- 
ing with Persia and the Aftghaii chiefs, the 
British sent au expedition to Cabul, which, 
although successful, experi<?nced terrible dis- 
asters at the close of IHIl, which were 
avenged in 1842 by another and more for- 
midable army. 

Herat is situated in the north-west, in the 
midst of a fertile district, and is a considerable 
cniporiimi. TJie town is fortified strongly, 
and has been frequently heM against the 
Persians with very inferior forces. It has 
been the policy of Persia to gain this city, 
in order to improve their position in reference 
to the Britisli power in India, and to facilitate 
tlieir long cherished designs on Candahar. 
These views of the l^ersiaiis liave been en- 
couraged by Russia, that she might through 
them menace British India. In 1832 a series 
of intrigues were commenced by the Russian 
government, which were avowed by the Rus- 
sian agents at Teheran to have for their object 
the conquest of Afighanistan by Persia, with 
the ulterior liope of facilitating a Mohammedan 
revolt in India. The Persian government 
siiaultauoously prosecuted a war against Herat 
with the same design. Tlic policy of the 
British government on that occasion was timid 
and vacillating. Mr. JM’Neill, the English 
envoy, and Lord Palmerston, the foreign 
minister, moved by a desire for peace, pro- 
crastinated when none but a daring and a 
dashing policy could be of any avail. The 
result of this cause, so usual with the English 
ministers since the reform bill, was tlie em- 
l>oldcni]Lcnt of the Persian potentate and the 
Russian agents, and an ultimate expense of 
blood and treasure to England, which a prompt 
keen policy rvould have certainly averted. 
Never in history were faithlessness and 
duplicity niore disgracefully displayed than 
by the Russian government and the Czar 
Nicholas on that occasion. While that go- 
vernment was solemnly disavowing to Lord 
Durham at St. Petersburg all intention of en- 
couraging the aggressions of Persia against 
♦ Treaties. 
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Herat, Russian agents and liigh officials were 
promising that power military co- operation, 
and affording them aid in money. The tame- 
ness of the English, and their inexpertness to 
fathom oriental character, were themes of 
derision and humiliating caricature at Tehe- 
ran, iMoscow, and St. Petersburg. Since that 
time the city of Herat and the district around 
it liavc been of deeper interest than over to 
British politicians. 'An independence has 
been guaranteed to Herat, by a very imper- 
fect treaty, in wdiieh Colonel Sheil, our agent, 
either acted very foolishly, or followed very 
foolish instructions. A determination that 
Herat shall not bo occupied by the Persians 
has since become a more fixed policy of the 
English, and they have even lately demon- 
strated this purpose by arms in a manner to 
impress the lesson upon the Persian govern- 
ment and ]>cople. The policy of the Englisli 
court and cabinet, and the spirit and deport- 
ment of the English minister, who had the 
clnef conduct of affairs on both tlio occasions 
when England had by military demonstration 
to save 1 lerat, bus been admirably expressed 
ill the following words : — “ Fully alive to our 
interests in the East, and suspicious from the 
origin of the designs of Russia, our cabinet 
seems somcwliat liable to the imputation of 
having exceeded the common bounds of 
patience and of forbearance to a degree 
scarcely com^nitiblc with national dignity. 
All anxious desire to avoid collision, a ner- 
vous apprehension of war, are the leading 
features of almost every despatch from the 
Foreign- office. Praisewortiiy in the begin- 
ning, this feeling predominates over so long a 
period of time, as to become irksome and dis- 
gusting to the reader, — fully conscious of the 
futility of perseverance in a course which had 
obviously failed in its object, and seemed cal- 
culated to promote the very measures it was 
meant to deprecate. Nevertheless, it must be 
acknowledged, in reference to the Foreign- 
office, that when every art of conciliation had 
been fairly exhausted, the energetic measures 
resorted to were skilfully contrived, and man- 
fully put in practice ; nor is Lord Palmerston 
open to the accusation of having proceeded 
from the extreme of indolent forbeatanco to 
the opposite extreme of insolent menace or a 
hasty resolution to resist. Consistent tli rough- 
out in his desire to obtain his object by per- 
suasion, he resorts to a demonstration of force 
with professed reluctance, yet with a deter- 
mination to assume all the responsibility of 
his actions,”* French mediation induced 
the English to accept, in 1857, less favourable 
terms than they had a light to impose. 

♦ AnafysU (f the Diplomatic Correspondence concern* 
inp Herat, 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 

Neither hy the cliaracter of the country, 
nor the number of its people, does this region 
require an extended notice. In 1839 its capital 
was stormed by tlie British, and throughout 
the war 'with tliC ameers of Seinde, and 
during the subsequent sottlcincnt of that 
province, the Beloochees kept up a harassing 
frontier warfare. >Sevcral of the liill tribes 
along the Scinde and Punjaub frontier have 
been brought under British authority, which 
is now enforced along that mountain boundary 
of Beloochistan. 

The region receiving this designation is 
extensive, being equal in area to that of the 
whoJc of the flritish Isles. On the north it 
is bounded by Seistau and Affg. anistan along 
a line of frontier more than three hundred 
miles inland from the sea boundary, which 
stretchos from Persia in tlie west to the basin 
of the i; his on flic east. On the western 
boundary are tlie Persian provinces of Laristan 
and Kerman ; on the cast the British Y>rovinces 
of Scindc and the Punjaub. 

The central and northern portions of the 
country arc for the most part desert ; the 
southern, called Mekran, is more fertile, but 
the heat is excessive, parching up the soil of 
tlio country. In the highlands, especially of 
the west, there arc four seasons, similar to 
those of Europe, but warmer, cxcejit for a 
short time in winter, and at considerable 
elevations. 

The products of Beloochistan are much 
more valuable than is generally supposed, for, 
as if by common consent, most writers of 
geogra])hy re]uosont the country as little 
better than a desert. Hamilton iloclarcs 
that an army of twenty -five thousand men 
could nowhere bo supported. The sandy 
soil, mixed with pebbles, stimulates produc- 
tion, a circumstance Avell known to cultivators 
in the west of Ireland, where tlie corn crops 
thrive better when the stones are left in con- 
siderable proportions amongst the productive 
soil. In Beloochistan fine crops of wheat 
and other grain arc grown on stony lands, 
the personal labour of the cultivator in 
breaking up the soil having an effect similar 
to that of the spade husbandry of western 
Ireland. 

The country is almost destitute of water, 
which is the chief impediment to successful 
farming. Nevertheless, ** flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle are numerous in every part of 
the country.”* There are other domestic 
animals of great value, such as horses, mules, 
asses, camels, dromedaries, buflaloes, goats, 
dogs, cats, and several varieties of fowl, such 
as the common hen, and pigeons. 

* Pottingcr. 


Wild animals are of numerous species, if 
not of great numbers of each siiccies. There 
are of quadrupeds lions, tigers, leopards, 
hyenas, wolves, jackals, tiger cats, dogs, foxes, 
hares, mongooses, mountain goats, antelopes, 
elks, red and mouse deer, asses, &c. Of 
birds there arc eagles, kites, vultures, mag- 
pies, crows, hawks, flamingoes, lierons, bus- 
tards, floricans, rock pigeons, lapwings, jdo- 
vers, snijies, quails. There are also wild 
geese, ducks, and turkeys — birds whicli the 
Beloochccs do not possess in a tame state. 
There are few species of small birds in either 
Asia or Europe which may not be found 
somewhere within the limits of Beloochistan. 
lleptile life is not active there, although 
some species exist in small numbers. On 
the sea-coast fish is found, but the Beloochees 
seem to prefer it dried or salted, for they 
seldom use it except in these foi^is even at 
moderate distances from the coasts. 

In most works on Indian commertre the 
exports from Beloochistan arc ignoreil, while 
India is represented as sending thither many 
important articles — such as iron, tin, lend, 
steel, copper, indigo, betel -nut, cochineal, 
sugar, spices, silks, gold cloth, cliint/es, coarse 
woollen, and jewellery, Tlie Beloochees, in 
exchange fur these valuable commodities, 
export the staple productions of their country, 
iiares, camels, asses, dogs, buffaloes, sheep, 
black cattle, and other animals, arc sent 
into India, and also wheat and barley. 
Besides these there are various mineral pro- 
ductions whicli are exported from Beloo- 
chistan, such ns rock-salt, — the red aperient 
salt, — wliich is found in the hills between 
Kelat and Gutch Gundava ; also alum and 
sulphur. White and grey marble are taken 
from the rock to the Avestward of Noosh- 
beg. Antimony, brimstone, saltpetre, and 
sal-ammoniac, arc sent into India. A'^ariuus 
mineral salts are sent hy sea to the nearest 
ports in the Arabian Gulf. Even the com- 
modities for which Beloochistan is represented 
by so many writers as being indebted to India 
— iron, eojiper, tin, and lead — are found in 
her own hills, and gold and silver in several 
places. Cheese and gheo arc bought by the 
Hindoos in the Beloochistan lowlands, and 
coarse blankets, carpets, and felts, are bought 
there by the Hindoo traders to send to distant 
places. 

The religion of the whole pcoide is Mo- 
hammedan, although among some of the hill 
tribes there are pagan rites and observances. 
They are generally fierce fanatics. The 
people are not of one race. The Beloochees 
most prevail on the western side, and their 
language is peculiar to themselves. On the 
eastern side the Brahooocs, Avho also receive 
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the generic appellation of Beloochees, are the 
most prevalent. 

Major-general Jacob, on the Scinde frontier, 
has at once awed and reconciled various tribes 
of tlio Braliooees; and those whom the firm- 
ness and policy of Sir John and Sir Jlenry 
Lawrence have quieted on the lower part of 
the Piinjaub frontiers, and whom they call 
Bcloochecs (to distinguish them from the 
AiVghan borderers), are of the same race. 
Describing tlio Punjaub frontier of Beloochi- 
stan, Sir Henry Lawrence thus writes : — 
“ Lawless Belooch tribes cluster thick in the 
hills opposite Dora Gliazee Khan. In the 
Sunghur division of this district the Kusrancos 
reap|»ear, but the most powerful tribe are the 
Bozdara. Under the Sikh rule the fort of 
Mungrota Avas erected to check their depre- 
dations. Sawuu Mull and General Ventura 
were obliged to purchase peatjc from them. 
Hurrund is infested by Ghoorchanecs : one 
of them having been insulted by a Hindoo 
kardar of Sawuu Mull, the whole body be- 
sieged the olliciars house, and murdered him. 
After that the government built a fort there. 
South of Dera Ghazee Khan, the Boogtics 
and Miirrecs carried their arms up to the very 
walls of Rajhan. The desolate state of the 
country in that vicinity is chietly attributable 
to their depredations. Since annexation, 
however, they have been partially awed by 
the BHtisli force, and partly conciliated by 
IVlr. Cortlandt, the deputy -commissioner of Dera 
Ghazee Khan. But as thieves they are still 
daring and expert. Tliey are favoured not 
only by the mountain defiles, but also by the 
hill-sIiii Ls, which have been already described 
as swanq^y, and overgrown by sedge and 
brushwood. But it is hoped that order may 
be introduced by police organization, by the 
location of an Euroi)ean oh'jccr at Mithunkote, 
aiul by concert wdth the Scinde authorities. 
The country inhabited by these Belooch tribes 
closely resembles that described by Sir Charles 
Napier in iiis Trukkee campaign. Indeed, 
that locality cannot be more than fifty miles 
from Rajhan, aud the tribes which the Scinde 
horse hold in check are brethren of those that 
occupy the Dera Ghazee Khan border.’^ 

Of late years considerable attention has 
been paid to the languages of Beloochistan. 
That of the Brahooees is of Sanscrit origin, 
resembling the Piinjaubee. Although the 
Beloochees proper are supposed to have 
sprung from the Seljukian Turks, but little 
progress has been made in the study of their 
language. It i^ossesses no literatUTe, and 
might be described as unwritten, had not the 
Serampore missionaries translated into it por- 
tions the Scriptures. From specimens of 
the Lord’s Prayer examined by these reve- 


rend persons very few words could be selected 
which had any Sanscrit affinity. 

The capital is Kelat {kilhit, the fortress), 
which is situated in latitude 8' nortJi, and 
longitude 05"^ fiO' east. This city lias a very 
small population, scarcely exceeding twenty 
thousand. The site is elevated, overlooking 
a fertile and beautiful valley, about eight 
miles long, and tw-o and a half broad. This 
valley is well cultivated, its entire extent 
being laid out in gardens. Although the 
name of the city means “the fortress,” the 
defences are utterly contciujitiblc. The king’s 
])alace is the citadel, the position of which is 
strong, aflbrds good cover for musketeers, and 
Avouhl prove with a brave garrison very de- 
fensible in an assault, but it could offer no 
resistance to European guns. Small as the 
population is, it is composed of A^arious na- 
tionalities ; Beloocbces and Brahooees are the 
most numerous, hut Hindoos, Aff'ghans, Piin- 
jaubecs, Dehwas, aud Rajpoots, also have each 
a proportion somewhat cojisiderablo. 

OuTCH Gundava is a large division of 
Beloochistan, situated between the twenty- 
seventh and twenty -ninth degree of nortli 
latitude. It is hounded on tlie north by 
SServistau ; on the south, by Scinde proper; 
to the Avest it is limited hy the Brahooiek 
Mountains ; and to the east it is separated 
from the river Indus by a desert. The length 
of the country from north to south is a hun- 
dred and twenty miles. The plain contains 
many villages, but the only town of any im- 
jjortance is Gundava, although Dudar, Bliag, 
and Bherec each contain from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred houses. The peojde of this dis - 
trict are chiefly Jats, but many Hindoos mingle 
among them. The Jats have traces in their 
person, language, aud manner, of n Hindoo 
origin, yet their religion has for ages ceased 
to bo Brahminieal. The soil is loamy, and 
yields good cereal crops, and iioiirislies large 
fields of vegetables. It is remarkable that 
rice will not grow anyAAherc in this extensive 
district. The climate is peculiar, by the pre- 
valence of a simoom, AvhicU blows during the 
hot months, when feAV Europeans could in- 
habit the country, and the natives suffer from 
pestilence. 

The Beloochees are very patriotic, and 
jealous of any infraction of their territorial 
limits. Their hostility to the British during 
183ff, and throughout the AA’ar Avith tlie 
ameers of Scinde, aa-es A^ery decided, and 
their bearing valiant. They now seem to be 
convinced tliat the near neighbourhood of the 
British is a guarantee for their prosperity; 
and the policy pursued on their borders by 
Sir Charles Napier, Major-general Jacob, Sir 
Henry and Sir John LaAvrence, has divested 
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them, to all appearance, of every vestige of 
their former animosity. Beloochee troops are 
enlisted in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company. During the war with Persia, 
under Lieutenant-general Outrani, they be- 
haved gallantly, and also served well, and 
displayed a hearty loyalty during tlie sepoy 
revolt of 1857-8. The country is not one 
likely to tempt the cupidity of the ])ossessor8 
of India, Avhalever power tnight rule in that 
rich realm ; hut its possession by the British, 
or the active sympathy of its people with 
them, would be regarded very jealously by 
Persia, to which power it might prove seri- 
ously injurious in case of war with England. 

PERSIA. 

This is the last country it falls within the 
province of this work to notice as one which 
has been made by the British a theatre of 
war during tlieir career of arms in the East. 
It caiirujt but strike the Rtudent of history as 
remarkable, that, taking Calcutta as the centre, 
the Rwonl of England has swept around the 
Asiatic world. Erom the eastern sea limits 
of Oil ilia to the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea the stroke of battle lias been 
dealt by lier victorious arm. Around the 
coniines of India, from east to west, from the 
lieadlaiids of the Indo-Chinese, peninsula 
through Bliotia, Nepaul, the frontiers of 
Thibet, Affghanistan, Heloocliistan, even to 
Mobamnierali, the ensign of England has 
fluttoroil in the hrooze, the bugle of her light 
infantry has echoed through a thousand hills, 
and the wild horsemen of her Indian empire 
swept a thou.sand ])lains. In vain liavc 
miglity hosts mustered, and the grandest 
phalanxe.s of war been presented against 
her — they were shattered by the tluindcr of 
her artillery, and the flash of her steel, a^5 the 
trees of the forest broken by (he lightning 
storm. The gorgeous city has opened its 
gates to lier viceroys ; the desolate plain has 
been swept by her cohorts, as by the wind 
of the Sahara; the fertile valley has oftered 
to her its teeming riclies as a tribute; the 
mountain fastness has been penetrated by her 
resistless soldiery; and the flag wliich has so 
long floated over every sea is now the banner 
of invincibility and renown over the fairest 
realms of the Asiatic world. Never have the 
stories of conquest been so picturesque, the 
events of battle so varied, subjugated races 
bowing to a single sceptre so numerous, or the 
moral ascendancy and prestige of victors so 
complete. When Europe heaved with the throes 
of revolution, and thrones were shaken, until 
their occupants fell from the pinnacle of their 
glory, or thrones and monarchs perished in a 
common overthrow, — when the peoples of con- 


tinental Europe shrunk, abashed and broken, 
before the terrible career of the mightiest mili- 
tary genius born out ofthe British Isles, — Eng- 
land founded a new empire in the East, as well 
as chained upon tlie wildest rock in the ocean 
the conqueror and despot of the West ; and 
beyond the range of realm over which her 
sceptre is swayed its shadows fall, and its 
authority and power arc feared. Persia, 
one of the greatest empires of antiquity, has 
again and again witnessed the war-ships of 
England in her waters, and seen “the red 
soldiers” of England on her shores, and 
arnong.st the most recent and glorious com- 
bats of English troops have been those fongiit 
upon the soil of Iran. These circumstance.'^^, 
tlic relations of Persia to lin.ssia, Turkey, and 
our Indian empire, and the importance her 
relations to the first two powers gives to her 
proximity to India, must attract, the atten- 
tion of all intelligent Englishmen to her po.si- 
tion, resources, and policy. 

The boundaries of Persia have fluctuated 
probably as frequently as those of any country 
in the world. In her turn she has subju- 
gated nations and been subjugated. At a 
very early period we lind her a great king- 
dom, when the Jewish prophets record her 
grandeur and her glory, it was in tlie days 
of Cyrii.s that slie reached the acme of her 
warlike splendour, although her riches and 
the numbers of her armies 'were more ro- 
inarkable at a later period, wdieii she sum- 
moned the resources of her vassal nations to 
the wars against Grocc(i, in wdiich her bar- 
baric strength was broken by Grecian skill 
and heroism. Greek, Parthian, lioman. 
iSaracen, Tartar, and Affghan, have Ijarriod 
and devastated her, yet she still c.xists ii\ 
considerable power and aflhience for a modern 
Asiatic kingdom. The present inhabitants 
of Persia dwell n{)on the same territory which 
was regarded as the parent and central land 
of the ancient Persian cmj>ire, although only 
a small portion of that country was occupied 
by the race, of shepherds 1‘rom which the 
Persian conquerors sprung.* Ancient Per- 
sia was bounded on the north by the Great 
De.sert and the Caspian Hea ; on the south, 
by the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean ; 
on the east, by the rivers Indus and Oxus ; 
and on the w^est, by the Euphrates anil iMedia. 
Modern Persia lies w-itliin limits wbicli have 
been shorn of various provinces which the 
old empire contained. The R.u.?sians have 
encroached upon its northern limits, robbing 
it of large and famous provinces. The area 
over which the shah now reigns is supposed 
to comprise five hundred thousand square 
miles, and extends about seven hundred miles 
♦ Herodotus, ix. p. 122 ; Plato, the Laws, iii. c. 12. 
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from north to south, following tlie meridian 
of cast, or from the Bay of Astrabad, on 
the Caspian, to the south of Laristau, on the 
Persian Gulf; and eight hundred and fifty 
miles from east to west, following the parallel 
of north, a line passing about equi-distant 
from Teheran and Ispahan. 

Tlie physical characteristics of the country 
are interesting to Great Britain in a political 
point of view, as the designs of Russia upon 
that country, and, through her, upon India, 
open up discussions which are important as 
to the resources of Persia, and the ]>rac- 
ticabilUy of attacking it from India and the 
Persian Gulf. 

A large area of Persia consists of a plateau, 
varying in height from three to four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. From this 
vast plain chains of mountains rise, amidst 
which arc sterile valleys, salt lakes, and salt 
and sand deserts. Elbruz is the chief moun- 
tain range, which runs parallel to the Caspian. 
Between this range and the great inland sea 
lies one of the loveliest countries in the world 
as to scenery and luxuriance of vegetal ion, 
but swampy and miasmatic. In the province 
of Khiiziatan. in consequence of the numerous 
streams flowing to the Shat-el-Arab, or the 
Tigris, the country is beautiful and luxuriant, 
yielding the fruits both of Europe and the 
tropics. This region is one of those magnifi- 
cent flower lands which are found in so many 
parts of Asia. It is almost, if not quite, as 
famed for its roses as Cashmere, and is more 
famed for its tulips than any other place in 
Asia. Violets, jasmines, pinks, ranunculuses, 
hyacinths, and anemones, bloom in the gar- 
dens, and even in the fields. 

The general aspect of the country is barren 
and waste, and has always been so, notwith- 
Btandiiig the glowing language of Persian 
song and fable as to its beauties. Some por- 
tions of the country deserve even those eulo- 
gies for their riches and beauty. 

The mineral resources of the country in 
some of its most rocky and desert districts is 
alleged by mineralogists and geologists to be 
vast, but no efforts are made to obtain those 
treasures, except in a few places, and the 
jealousy of both the people and the govern- 
ment deter European enterprise. Some cou- 
rageous and scientific Frenchmen have made 
attempts to work mines with a success which 
promised much, but the religion, laws, go- 
vernment, and habits of the people, proved 
insurmountable barriers to success. 

“ The valleys of the centre provinces of 
Persia abound with all the rarest and most 
valuable vegetable productions, and might be 
cultivated to any extent. The pasture grounds 
of that country are not surpassed by any in 
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the world. Trees are seldom found, exce])t 
near the towns or villages, but the luxuriance 
with which they grow, wherever planted, 
shows that the climate is quite congenial to 
them.’" ♦ 

The animals are ns various as the cha- 
racteristics of the country. On the rich 
pasture lauds superior cattle and sheep are 
to be seen in large herds and flocks ; in 
the sandy and rocky districts the animals 
common to similar Asiatic regions are found. 
The dogs of Persia, like those of Affghani- 
stau, are remarkable for strength, beauty, and 
docility. Horses arc the finest animals of 
Persia ; they are of various breeds — some 
renowned for their strength, others for lleet- 
noss and beauty. For military purposes they 
are especially well adapted. 

Much depends as to cither vegetable or 
animal life in Persia upon the supply of 
water. Persia is deficient in rivers. The 
Tigris and the Euphrates arc by some called 
Persian rivers ; these arc navigable, and the 
streams which feed them irrigate the lands 
through which they flow. The Karoon, in 
Klmzi stall, the Arras, or Araxes, in Adcr- 
bijan, and the Heirmuud, which flows through 
the province of Seistan, are the largest rivers 
within the proper boundaries of Persia. 

The climate of course influences the cha- 
racter of the productions, and is itsedf influ- 
enced by the qualities of the soil. Elevation 
determines quite as much as latitude the 
variety of climate in Persia. Sir John ]Mal- 
colm pronounced it licalthy ; more modern 
travellers do not give quite so favourable an 
account ol it, but admit that it is on the 
whole fnvourahle to health. 

The sea boundaries of the empire are not 
made available for an extensive commerce, or 
the acquisition of maritime power. The 
Persian Gulf stretches from the Straits of 
Ormuz six hundi’ed miles, in a direction 
north-west. Its breadth varies from a hun- 
dred miles to more than twice tliat distance, 
but at the narrowest portions of the entrance 
is not more than twenty -five miles. It is 
remarkable for the great pearl fishery, which 
employs about thiAy thousand persons. At 
the entrance of the gulf is the Island of 
Ormuz, situated about ten miles from the 
Persian coast. This island was the depot of 
the Portuguese for their oriental trade. It 
seems to have been a place of reputed com- 
mercial wealth in remote times; hence the 
allusion of Milton ; — 

“ The wealth of Ormnz or of lad, 

Or where the gor(^oua East, with richest hand, 
Show'ers on Jier kings barbaric gold and pearls.’* 

* Sir John Malcolm. 
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The land on both sides of the Persian Gulf 
presents a most dreary appearance, precipitous 
cliffs of brownish grey colour rising high from 
the edge of the water, or a desolate waste 
stretching away far as the eye can see. The 
shores resemble those of the lied Sea. The 
coasts are studded with rocky islands. 

The operations of the British forces in 
1857 gives a particular interest to this 
portion of Persia, the commercial places, 
Busliire and Moliammerah, having been occu- 
pied by our troops. Bushire is regarded l>y 
the Persians as of great importance, but its 
defences were found by our troops incon- 
siderable. Captain G. II. Hunt, of the 78th 
Highlanders, says of it, that as a commercial 
town it has been oftencr attacked than any 
other in the world. A British resident repre- 
sents his country there. The town is situated 
on a sandy spit, the sea washing two faces, 
and a swampy creek a third. From the har- 
bour it ajipears well built, but it is a wretched 
place, filthy, and irregularly constructed. 
“ The Armenian church within its walls is 
worth a visit, as also the bazaar, and a very 
extraordinary water reservoir opposite to the 
residency. The Hablah Peak, and ranges of 
hills in the background, .arc very abrupt and 
bold, the higher ridges at this season capped 
with snow. The climate is most delightful, 
but the nights are bitterly cold.” * 

In the British campaign of 1857 an expe- 
dition was made from Bushire into the interior 
as far as Brasjore, a distance of about fifty 
miles. Part of the road traversed lay 
round the head of the Bushire creek, and 
was alternately hard and loose sand and reedy 
swamp, a small fortified tower near some 
walls and a few date -trees being the only 
objects of interest passed upon the march.” f 
In that part of the country which lies between 
Bushire and Char-kota sand-storms are com- 
mon, resembling the shimauh of Aden, which 
darken the air with clouds of light sand. 
The cold nights also severely try tlie few 
travellers who encounter them, and severely 
tested the endurance of the British cam- 
paigners. From Char-kota to Brasjore the 
country a little improves, as there are occa- 
sional patches of date and palm-trees, and a 
few cultivated spots, where cereal crops are 
gathered. The mountain scenery is noble, 
but the lowlands are desert and sandy with ' 
rare exceptions. 

Mohammerah is a town of some importance 
for Persia, situated at the junction of the 
Karoon Iliver with the Shat-el-Arab. This 
was one of the places upon which the 
arms of the British were directed in the 
Persian war of 1857. The branch of the 
♦ CRptaln Hunt. f Townsend. 


Euphrates known as the Shat-el-Arah flows 
through a country in the neiglibourhood of 
Mohammerah which is peculiarly dreary. 
The banks are flat and sw'anipy ; date groves 
and miserable villages, although frequently 
occurring, do not relieve the general mono- 
tony. The water is muddy, and rolls its 
gloomy current heavily along. The banks 
are unhealthy, the malaria for some portions 
of the year being very fatal, yet a miserable 
population finds subsistence, and preserves 
itself: the delicate and weak die off. The 
strong only surviving, causes the personal 
appearance of the people to be better than 
that of most of the neighbouring inland 
tribes, notwithstanding the wretchedness of 
their abodes and their general destitution. 
The local influences there arc deadly to 
Europeans. 

TIio town of Mohammerah is ,a collection 
of wretched huts and buildings of mud, yet it 
is the depot for merchandise to or from India 
for the upper Persian provinces, for Bussorah 
and Bagdad. The governor’s house is a good 
building, and the garden attached to it beau- 
tiful. A bazaar of very great extent for the 
place, but badly preserved, was well stocked 
Mrith commodities when the British forces 
were there. 

Akwaz is situated one hundred miles from 
Mohammerah up the Karoon Iliver. Tlio 
scenery is dreary and monotonous ; plains of 
sand, with occasional patches of coarse grass, 
stretch away in seemingly boundless expanse. 
On the banks, by the winter's edge, jungle 
grows thickly in many places, and is the 
haunt of the lion and other beasts of prey. 
Flocks of wild duck and teal abound. At 
Kooiul-el-Abd the river bends gracefully, 
and its banks are richer and softer, the 
willow growing by the water, and the poplar 
extending some distance inland. Game of 
various kinds is plentiful in that neighbour- 
hood. 

The town is nearly surrounded by low sand- 
hills, and the plain is well covered with 
bushes. The place is even more miserable 
than Mohammerah : it is inhabited by a 
fine tribe of Arabs. The cultivation of the 
neighbourhood is very limited and imperfect, 
and almost the only pleasant spot is a pretty 
wooded island in the river. A reef of rocks 
impedes the navigation below the town, 
creatin’g dangerous rapids. On this reef are 
the ruins of a bridge. ** A few small arches 
still remaining are of very singular construc- 
tion, the bricks used being exceedingly small 
and hard, and shining like porcelain. Tradi- 
tion dates this back to Alexander the Great. 
The rapids once passed, the navigation of the 
river is unimpeded, and with moderately deep 
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water \ip to Slmsfor, a city of soino import- 
ance.” ^ Commander Sell»y, of the ludiau 
navy, made some years ago a survey of the 
Karoo/i from M<diainmcrali to the rapids of 
Akvvaz. The IJactdyari Mountains, one hun- 
dred miles distant, covered with perpetual 
snow, afford some relief in the far distance as 
the eye roams over the dark desert. 

The Persian Gulf must, from its posi- 
tion, bo the scene of war in a conflict 
between India and Persia; and it is of the 
utmost importance that surveys be repeated, 
and nn accurate knowledge maintained of the 
wandering tribes on its shores. A quarter 
of a century ago, and even less, the gulf was 
infested by pirates, who were effectnally dis- 
persed by the Indian navy. The execution of 
the task engendered hostility in the minds of 
the natives, which has never been removed, 
and which, although much mitigate<l by the 
moderation of the British during the latcope- 
ratiouH in the gulf, yet is far from being re- 
moved, and 7nnst be taken into account iii 
any future demonstration. One of the chief 
hindrances to British influence has been the 
■fierce fanaticism of tlie i\lohammedan8 on 
both shores, but, according to the evidence of 
very high authorities, prejudices of this kind 
are greatly giving way. J From other as 
well as ])olitical considerations attention to 
the waters and shores of this gulf is important 
to English interests. ** Commerce, the most 
powerful link to connect nations of widely 
diflerent character, is now carried on without 
hindrance, the Persian Gulf is yearly assum- 
ing a more important character with reference 
to Eui'opean politifjs, and the gulf is probably 
destined to become the highway between 
India and London.” § The following is as 
brief and accurate a general description as 
for popular purposes could be presented to 
the reader ; it is written by a naval officer, 
who, from tlie love of scientific research, has 
spent much time in exploring these waters : — 
“The Persian Gulf is entered by a narrow 
strait, called by the Arabs * * * § the Lion’s Mouth,’ 
where from either side the opposite coast is 
visible. After passing these, the shores of 
Persia and Arabia receding, ^ve find ourselves 
in a great inland sea, up to the head of which 
the distance is five hundred miles ; its general 
W'idth is a hundred and twenty miles. This, 
unlike the Red Sea, which is in a deep narrow 
bed, is shallow. The only deep part of the 
gulf is at the entrance, and here there is a 

* Ouiram and ITaveJoek's Persian Campatffn, 

- y Tran tractions of the Bombay Geographical Society, 

t Payere of the Bombay Geographical Society, Feb- 
ruary, 1856, 

§ Lieuteuaat Charks G. Constable, of the Tnrlian 
navy, , 
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hundred fathoms of water; but this depth is 
only found close to the rocks of Cape Moo- 
sendom — it becomes less deep as you go out 
from the cape. Within the gulf fifty fathoms 
is about the deepest -water, and the upper 
portion is much shoaler. A peculiar feature 
of the gulf is that there is scarcely a good 
harbour in it. The Persian coast is often 
mountainous ; the opposite, or Arabian coast, 
is mostly a lotv sandy desert sliore. The 
former coast is the one most navigated, and is 
the safer of the two. The great gulf or estuary 
outside the straits, leaving the Mcknar coast 
on the north, and the shores of Oman on the 
south, is called the Gulf of Oman; it is, most 
strictly speaking, part of the Persian Gulf.”* 
“ On this coast, as well as on the south-east 
coast of Arabia, it may be taken as a rule — 
that wherever the coast is low tlie sea is 
shallow, and where the coast is high the sea 
is deep.”*]* The depth of the gulf and of 
the Eujdirates is perpetually changing, from 
causes tluis described : — “This phenomenon is 
attributable to the immense volume of mud end 
sand, carried down by the Euphrates and its 
associated streams, being deposited in so land- 
locked a body of water as the Persian Gulf, 
in wdiich, aided by the inset of the tide, the 
sediment is })oured back instead of being 
swept out by a boisterous open sea.” { 

The Island of Karrack will, in all hostile 
expeditions of the navy of Bombay, be used 
as a depot. There is an admirable survey of 
this island, made on the scale of six inches 
and a half to a mile, upon which every nullah 
and the large fissures of the rocks may be 
traced. This survey tvas made by Mr. An- 
derson, the officer who, with Mr. Agiicvv, was 
murdered at Mooltan by the soldiery of 
Moolraj. 

Although the shores of the gulf are now" 
so desolate, they w"ere once studded by great 
cities, the remains of wdiich may still be 
observed. One of tho most famous ports of 
antiquity was Gerrha. The ruins of this city 
may still be seen at the recess of a narrow- 
buy near the Island of Bahreyn. Within a 
few miles of Bnshire extensive ruins attest 
that a city once stood there. Tahrie, on the 
Persian coast, is supposed by some antiquaries 
to be the ruins of JSiraf. There are several 
other traces of ancient grandeur of more or 
less interest on the coasts, and some a short 
w"ay inland, where now all is desolation. 

* Memoir relalive to ihe Uydrography of the Persian 
Gulf 

t Geography of ike Coast of Arabia between Aden 
and Muskat, Bumbay brau(^ of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. iii. 

% Sir Roderick Murchison, at the silting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1861. 
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The political importance to England of 
preserving tlie prestige of her power in tlic 
Persian Gulf was probably never better ex- 
pressed than by Sir William Fenwick Wil- 
liams, Bart, (tbo hero of Kars), in a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons, when the 
policy of the lato Persian war was under dis- 
cussion : — For ten years he had been em- 
ployed in a public capacity in various parts 
of the East. He was engaged for five years 
in negotiations at Frzeroum relative to its 
affairs with Turkey, and for five years subse- 
quently he travelled in all parts of the Persian 
territory. He had therefore many opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the opi- 
nions of almost all classes of the people, and 
he could assure the house that, in his com- 
munications with Persian )>rince8, Turkish 
dignitaries, and the peasantry of the conntry, 
the relative position of Russia and England 
was the constant theme of conversation among 
them. They w'eighed the military povrer of 
Russia with the naval power of England, and 
they talked almost continually of the possi- 
bility of Russia going to India. That idea 
was also inculcated on the minds of the people 
by every Russian agent who visited their ter- 
ritory, and it was said by those ciiiissaries 
that Russia would establish herself in India 
stej) by step, and that one of those steps 
w-ould Ijc the capture of Herat. That being 
the case, he thought the house might safely 
athrm the policy of the war with Persia. 
AVJion they looked at the positioti of Herat, 
they could have no doubt that that w’aB the 
direction in wdiich the finger of Russia 
pointed ; and that being so, he contended 
that the results of the war 'with Persia proved 
that it was the very best move that England 
ever made. He said, then, that as the finger 
of Russia was seen at Herat, so the finger of 
England had been seen at Mohammerah, and 
for centuries to come we should see the good 
effects of the invasion of Persia.” 

Having described the general character of 
the conntry and its coasts, it is only necessary 
to state the provincial divisions and chief cities, 
a more minute account not being pertinent 
to the objects of this History. 


PROVINCES. CUrKF TOWNS. 

Fare Shiraz, Bushire. 

Ijaristan Jjar. 

Khiizistan Shuster. 

Irak Ajemi .... Teheran, lapahaa, Hamadau, Cashin. 

Ardelau Kermanshah, Seuua. 

Azerbijan Tahreez, Urumiah. 

Ghilan Reshd. 

Mazunderan .... Saree. 

Aatrabod ..... Astrabad.* 

Xhorassan Muahed, Yezd. 

Kerman Kenuan, Gombroon. 


* The Hussiaris have pushed their frontier to this place. 


The largest and most commercial cities are 
— Tahreez, thirty miles east of the Lake of 
Urumiah; Khoi, eighty miles north-west of 
Tahreez ; Reshd «iiid Balfroosh, on the 
southern shores of the Caspian; Yezd, occu- 
pying an oasis in the vast salt desert of 
Khorassan; Casbin, north-west of Teheran, 
surrounded by a vast extent of ondiards and 
vineyards; Hamadau, at the foot of the 
sno^vy peak of Elwund, on the su|>]x>scd site 
of the ancient h^cbalana; Kermanshah, on 
an alllucnt of the Tigris: Kenuan, in flic 
centre of the ])rovince of that name; and 
Mushed, towards the ileserts of Tuikistan. 
Yezd is one of the great entrrpuis between 
Central and Western Asia, where the caravans 
from Cabul, Caslmiore, Herat, and Bokhara 
are met by merchants from the west, and an 
immense interchange of commodities takes 
])lace. Bhiraz, once so famous, ' is now a 
decayed city, largely in ruins, but derives 
interest from the tombs of its Iwo uative.s — 
Sadi, the moral philosopher, and Jlafiz, the 
lyric poet. 

The remarkable ancient sites are Perse - 
polls, on the plain of Mcrdiisht, thirty-tivo 
miles north-cast of Shiraz, a royal city of tlie 
Medo-Persian kings, of which there are 
stately vestiges ; Pasargadie, built by Cyrus 
to commemorate bis victory over tlie Modes, 
identified generally with ruins on’ the plain of 
Mourgaub, north-east of Persopolis; Ju*ba- 
taiia, the old capital of the Modes, and the 
Achmctlia of the book of Ezra, now supposed 
to be represented by Hamadau. where the 
reputed scpulclirc of l^sther and Mordecai is 
shown; Busa, the Bhusliau of the hooks of 
Esther and Daniel, an uncortaiii site, either 
at Bhus. on the Kerrah, or at Busan, on the 
Karooii, in Khuzi.stan, at botJi of v Iiieli there 
are the relics of a great city; and Rhages, 
connected with the captivity of the Jews, 
afterwards a capital of tlic Parthian .kings, 
and the birthplace of Haroun al-Uesehid, 
now a heap of ruins, five miles south-east of 
Teheran. The modern Khuzistan is tJie 
ancient Busiana, and the IClam of Bcrijiturc. 
The Persis of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the Paras of the Old Testament, is now 
represented by the province of Fars. This 
is Persia proper, and the present is an ohvif)us 
derivation from the ancient name, J*aias or 
Pharas, abbreviated into Phars, or Fars. * 

The people of the kingdom or empire may 
be divided into two distinctive da.sses, one of 
which is fixed, residing iu the cities, or culti- 
vating the Boil of the more fertile j»rovinces*; 
the other comprises various wandering tribes, 
who reside in tents, and are often dangerous 
to the throne, yet also frequently its bravest 
♦ Itev. T. Milner. 
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defenders. The first class are commonly 
called the Persians proper, but known in the 
East under the designation of Tanjiks. They 
have been termed the Freneh of the East, 
from their vivacity and politeness, although 
j»robabIy the modem French are their infe- 
riors in the latter particular. Tlie people of 
all tribes, but more especially the Persians 
proper, give to their country the name of 
Iran, The wandering tribes are called 
Illi/otta* although a considerable number of 
these wild races, having taken to live in cities 
in later times, are distinguished by the name 
of Sher-nishin:'*’^ the wanderers choosing, 
in contradistinction, to call themselves Sahara- 
nUhin . J 

Tho reigning family is one of the tribes 
which has adopted city life, and settled in 
Teheran and its neighbourhood; and it is 
upon the loyalty of these tribes, especially in 
the direction of the Russian frontier, that the 
monarch relies against the encroachments of 
that power. The erratic tribes comprise a 
population of about two millions and a half, 
and, while recognising the sovereignty of the 
shah, are governed by their own customs, 
and are under the immediate control of their 
own chiefs. The government of the shah is 
one of the purest despotisms in the world, tho 
only form of government for which the people 
would have any respect. Tlie administration 
is oppressive and unjust. 

The old capital is Ispahan, which is situ- 
ated ill an extensive and fertile vale, renowned 
for its beauty. It was once populous, and its 
public buildings and delightful gardens were 
the theme of Persian song and story: it is 
now desolate, yet less than a century and 
a half ago it was a city of great opulence, and 
the seat of government. In tho autumn of 
1715 an ambassador of Peter tho Great of 
Russia visited Ispahan ; an English gentleman 
happened to bo in his suite, who recorded his 
impressions of the place, and published them 
in 1762. Although so many years elapsed 
between his visit and the publication of his 
book, it appears to be his impression that the 
Persian capital was, at the latter period, a 
place of eminence. He described the English 
and Dutch factories as prosperous, especially 
the former; and the English factory as situ- 
ated in the midst of the city, and separated 
from it by a wrall. The following brief 
account of its site and condition, as it appeared 
at his visit, shows, when compared with the 
present mined and depopnlatedr Condition of 
the same place^ how rapidly an oriental, and 
especially a Persian city, may decay: — 

♦ “Families,** or “tribes.** 

f Dwellers in cities. 

X Dwellers in the field. 


Ispahan is situated nearly in thirty -two 
degrees north latitude, on a fruitful plain, 
in the province of Hierack, anciently tho 
kingdom of the Parthians. About three or 
four English miles distant from the city, to 
the south, runs a high ridge of mountains 
from east to west. Shah Abbass the Great 
transferred the seat of the Persian govern- 
ment from Casbin to tliis place. Ispahan is 
plentifully supplied with water from the river 
Hchenderoo, which runs between the city and 
the suburbs, keeping its course to the north. 
It rises near the city, and is fordable almost 
everywhere, unless during great rains, which 
seldom happen. After passing this place, its 
course is but short, for it soon loses itself in 
dry parched plains. Over the Scheiideroo 
there are three stately stone bridges in sight 
of one another; hut the one in the middle, 
betwixt the city and that part of the suburbs 
called Julpha, wliich terminates the spacious 
street Czar-bach, far exceeds any structure of 
that kind I ever saw. It is broad enough 
for two carriages and a horseman to pass 
abreast, and has galleries on each side, which 
are covered, for the convenience of people on 
foot; and watchmen are stationed at each end 
to prevent disorders. There arc few houses 
in the town which have not their chavses, 
t.c., cisterns of water, conveyed in pii>es from 
the river — a most salutary and refreshing 
circumstance in such a dry and sultry climate. 

The city is populous, and, as I have 
already observed, very extensive. As most of 
the inhabitants have their houses apart, sur- 
rounded with gardens, planted with fruit and 
other trees, at a distance it appears like a 
city in a forest, and affords a very agreeable 
prospect. The streets are generally very 
narrow and irregular, except that leading to 
the great bridge already mentioned. This 
noble street is very broad and straight, and 
near an English mile iu length. On each 
side arc the king’s palaces, courts of justice, 
and the academics for the education of youth, 
with two rows of tall chinar -trees, which 
afford a fine shade. These trees have a 
smooth whitish bark, and a broad leaf, like 
the plane-tree. At certain distances, there are 
fountains of water that play continually, 
round which are spread carpets; and thither 
the Persians resort to drink coffee, smoko 
tobacco, and hear news, which, I must con- 
fess, is very agreeable in hot weather. 

“ At Ispahan are many manufactories of 
silk and cotton, and a great many silkworms 
in tho neighbourhood. As the consumption 
of silk is very considerable in this place, little 
of it is exported. The making carpets, how- 
ever, employs the greatest number of hands, 
for which the demand is great, as they are 
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preferable in quality, desig:n, and colour, to 
any made elsewhere. 

“ The fields about the city are very fertile, 
and produce plentiful crops of excellent wheat 
and barley ; but thou they must all be watered, 
on account of the dryness of the soil, which 
is a work of labour and expense. Besides 
these, I saw no other grain. Provisions of 
all kinds are very dear at Ispahan, which is 
sufliciently apparent from the number of poor 
that go about the streets. Nothing, however, 
is so extravagantly high as firewood. 

The Roman Catholics have three convents 
in the city, viz., those of the Carmelites, 
Capuchins, and Augustins. The «lesnits and 
Dominicans have their separate convents in 
tlie suburbs of Julpha, Avhich is inhabited by 
Armenians, who are allowed the free exercise 
of their religion. There is a considerable 
number of Jews in the city, who are cither 
merchants or meclianies.” * 

The present capital is Teheran, in latitude 
orP 40' north, longitude 110' oast, built 
on a sterile plain, near the soutlierii base of 
Elbruz. It is about four miles in cireiimfcr* 
ence, and contains ])i‘obal)Iy one linndrcd 
and fifty thousand jH'rsons; but the popula- 
tion fiuctuates in tlie liot season, many of the 
citizens removing to cooler situations. In 
summer the lioat of <lio place is intense. The 
country is naked and savage, presenting the 
wildest aspect of plain and mountain — 

“ Kout^h quarries, rocks, and hills, m Iiosc heads touch 
heaven.’* 

The religion of the state, and of nearly the 
whole of the people, is iMohammodan. Thei-e 
are now but lew of the Pavsees (Ghebers, or 
fire-worshippers) remaining, after the exter- 
minating persecutions to which they liavo 
been exposed. Sofeeism, or scepticism, j)re- 
vails very extensively ; this system is suitable 
to the volatile Persians, and it is steadily dis- 
placing Mohammedanism: yet the JSofeeists 
enter into the spirit of the national religion so 
far as to espouse its persecutions, and its quar- 
rels with the rival sect of Moliammedanism 
professed by the Turks. 

The religious history of Persia is interest- 
ing. The jirimeval religion of Iran, if wo 
may rely on the authorities adduced by 
Mohsan Fani, w’a.s that which Newton calls 
the oldest of all religions — a firm belief that 
one supreme God made the \vorld by his 
power, and continually governed it by his 
providence ; a pious fear, love, and adoration 
of him; a due reverence for parents and 
aged persons; a fraternal affection for the 
whole human species; and a compassionate 
tenderness even for the brute creation.” f 
* Bell. t Sir William Jouea. 
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The earliest religion of the people soon 
became corrupted there a.s elsewhere, and by 
the same processes. The works of nature 
became objects of awe, fear, veneration, and 
were also made types of good or evil ideas. 
The unseen world was peopled with heroes, 
demi-gods, and demons, who were worshipped 
either from fear or admiration, and with 
homage, relative or direct. Persia, indeed, 
cr Iran, from the earliest times, seems to 
have been the great classic ground of oriental 
mythology and romance, which diverged and 
spread from thence with its roving tribes, the 
Pali and Pelasgi, Ac., to almost every sur- 
rounding and di.stant country, both of the 
East and of the West. The fabled wars of the 
gods and giants, which ])ervade the Greek 
and liUtin classics, most probably originated 
from the wars of their heroes, or ancient 
kings, with the divcn, or rebellidiis demons, 
in wliich they were supposed to be assisted 
by the peris, or fairies, the good demons 
and guardian angels of mankind; both 
acting under the control of the Supreme 
Being. 

TJic sacred books of Ezra, Nehcmiah, 
and Esther depict the ancient power and 
splendour of the Persian court, ami the 
absolute will of the monarchs at that early 
age. They also ])re8ent a true account of 
the ctliical and religious notions and character 
of the court and people. During the time of 
Esther and JMordccai, the monarch, and 
througli him the court, were brought tinder 
the influence of the monolheistii of revelation. 
Cyrus, the founder of this great empire, which 
included Babylon, Media, and Persia, was 
also much influenced by Jewish opinion, as 
the book of Daniel reveals. The religion of 
Zoroaster (fire or sun worship) described in a 
previous chapter, supplanted all other systems, 
and obtained aii early and universal recogni- 
tion among the Persian tribes. “ That people 
rejects the use of tcmple.s, of altars, and of 
statue.s, and smiles at the folly of those nations 
who imagine tliat the gods are sprung from, 
or bear any affinity with, the human nature. 
Tlic tops of the highest mountains are the 
jJaces chosen for sacrifices. Hymns and 
prayers arc the principal worship ; the 
Supremo (jJod, who fills the wide circle of 
heaven, is the object to whom they are 
addrc.ssed.” * 

At ail early period Christianity was intro- 
duced by the Syrian Church, but was op[) 08 ed 
by the Magi. The Ncstorians, however, long 
maintained a position in Persia, and to this 
day some of them are to be found in tlie 
cities and hill countries. The near neigli- 
bourhood of Persia to Arabia brought her 
* Herotlotna. 
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early uuder tlie yoke of the Sarnceiis, and i 
the religion of Mohammed was eBtablislicd, as 
uaual, by the uword. 

The moral character of the people is such j 
as is formed by tlio Mohammedan religion 
everywhere; but while the Fersians cherish 
its sangninary doctrines, and are, as the 
followers of the Prophet elsewhere, opposed 
to all science winch is not found in the Koran, 
the polite and volatile character of the people, 
and the influence of Bofeeism, cause the 
]\[ohamnioduu temper and tone to be less 
obvious- There is very little sincerity or 
trntli in the Persians of this day, while their 
arrogance and self-esteem pass the bounds 
probably of all other people. ** The Persian 
character, tlirougliout all its shades, has one 
predominating feature-— an overweening vanity 
distinguishes the wdiolo nation." * The policy 
of the court is utterly faithless, as the ihitisl\ 
government has frequently experienced. 

The languages of Persia arc various : 
Turkiali, Arabic, and Pushtoo, are spoken by 
different tribes, according to their origin, but 
the Persian is the prevailing tongue. Tt has 
been called the Italian of Asia, because of its 
softness and fluency. It is the polite lan- 
guage of a large portion of VVostevii, Central, 
and Boutheni Asia. Its antiquity is very 
great. Hir AVilliam Jones considered the 
ancient Persian to be identical with the 
Chaldee, or immediately derived from it. The 
Chevalier Bunsen regards tljo ancient Per- 
sian, or Iran, as the fount of the Indo- 
European family of languages. 

The literature of Persia is various and 
refined, the language being especially adapted 
to poetry and romance : mucli of tlio literature 
it contains is in these forms. 

The commerce of Persia is in a very low 
condition, and show's symptoms of still further 
decay. The pearl fishery furnishes an article 
highly prized everywdiere, hut especially in 
the East. The caravans convey various ar- 
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tides of commerce to or from Russia, Turkey, 
Independent Tartary, Bcloochistan, Atfghnn- 
istan, and Cashmere. Trade, by way of tlie 
Persian Gulf, is carried on with Kurrachcc 
and Bombay, and, in a less degree, with tlio 
eastern ports of India and China. 

The Persians still retain some celebrity in 
the East for liglit and tasteful inannfaotures, 
such ns jcw^elleiy, in wbicli, liow^ever, they 
are inferior both to the Bengalese and Chi- 
nese; BW'ord blades, in which they are rivalled 
in India; pottery, which is much surpassed 
by the Chinese luamifactnrorB ; gold and silver 
brocade, in which the Cliineso also excel 
them, as they do in plain silks. 'I'he Persians 
arc famous for their mamifacturc of shaw'lt^, 
wliich arc made from the i)roducts of TJiibet 
and Cashiucrc, brotight into Persia by tln^ 
caravans. Tlie Persian carpets liave long 
maintained a mcriteil CLdebrIly. ^lohair, 
known in Britain as a product of Asia i\linor, 
and now brought into such extensive use in 
English inanufaetures, is derived in eonsidor- 
abJe quantities from I*ersin. It is the woolly 
hair or fleceo of the Angora goat (Oaf>ra 
Ati^onwsts)^ Avhieli is a native of a small 
district; but the breed lias extended to Persia, 
and tJie hair become an article of commertM:> 
for the Persian caravans. Horses, hare-skins, 
and horsehair are also articles of (?xport. 

There is an exportation of silk to England, 
but it is very lliictnating, in some years 
being under a thousand halos, in others 
reaching four thousand, and oecnsionally six 
thousand. It arrives in small bales, or ballots, 
of seventy-five pounds net. Black lamb- 
skins are much valiicil in Persia, and, being 
abundant, arc exported, isinglass, obtained 
from the sturgeon fisheries of the Cas])ian 
Bea, is in liigh repute in Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Russia, and England. There are fow' coun- 
tries, of equal area and resources, for which 
commerce has done so mueli in increasing its 
oxndenee and civilization. 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

THE GOVERNMENT OK THE BBITTSH INDIAN EAIPIUE. 


A nniEF and popular expose of the system of 
government of British India is a desideratum. 
Acts of parliament, and the archives of the 
India-House, reveal to the student the intri- 
cacies of the constitution of tlie company, its 
relation to the Board of Control, the regula- 
tions which govern its civil and military 
services, the collection of its revenue, and the 
* Sir John Malcolm. 


admiuiatration of its law and police. Digosls 
of law, abstracts of parliamentary papers, 
and the acts of the governor-general and 
council of India have been published, but they 
are crude and dry, and therefore not adapted 
for popular perusal. This chapter wdll pre- 
sent sueli a general vicAV of the subject, as 
will enable the reader to peruse, in future 
clKipter.s, the history of Indian conquest, and 
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of tlio incorporation of Indian territory, with 
greater cloarnoss, and also to enter into the 
political diacussions of the day, popular and 
parliamentary, in reference to Indian topics. 
Aitl will be alforded to the student of this His- 
tory by presenting some account of the forms 
of government which prevailed in times ante- 
cedent to the British dominion. By this means 
n comparative view can ho taken of those 
forms, and the constitntion and functions of the 
government of the East India Company. 

The earliest accounts of Indian government 
arc tliose handed down in the Institutes of 
iMciiii. The basis of rule was then laid down 
ill a recognition of caste, and of the relations 
wliieh existed among the four great orders 
into which society was divided, and which, 
in describing the religion of India, were sufli- 
ciontly explained. Tlic earliest form of go- 
vernment of wliicli wc have any knowledge 
was that which the words superior chieftain- 
ship, rather than absolute monarchy, would 
cx[)rcss. Tlic king was supremo ; he was as- 
sisted by councils, civil and military, who had 
no otlier power than tliat which lie assigned 
to them. Yet tliis king or chief is doscribc«l 
as amenable to law, as subject in certain cases 
to hue, blit no" provision seems to liave been 
made for his niTaigiinient, nor was the tribunal 
defined to which he was amenable. The 
inference is that the church was the grand 
cov.it of appeal. When the people became 
dissatisiied with the sovereign’s conduct, the 
priesthood was expected to onforco their will : 
the monarch would be powerless before the 
combined priests and peojde, unless at rare 
conjunctures, wlieu the military class sided 
with the monarch against liuth. A struggle 
of such sort was frequently maintained. The 
]>roces8 which an eloquent ethical pliilosophcr 
of onv times reprc-scnts as having marked the 
progress of early society in Persia, scarcely 
less strikingly marked it in India, which de- 
rived thence many of its doctrines, political, 
social, and religious. “The Cyropa*<]ia, and 
the testimonies of Herodotus respecting the 
feelings of the Persians towards their king, 
and his inseparable connection with their 
worship, fully confirm another most imj>ortant 
inference which wo shall deduce from the 
legends respecting Zerduscht.’'^ The Magian, 
ofHcially, was his antagonist ; some monarch 
was always the ally in his reforms. To exalt 
the royal above the sacerdotal function, to 
prevent the kings from being the servants of 
the priests, was unquestionably a great part 
of his work. Herein he was probably acting 
out a faith which was far older in Persia than 
himself. It is difficult not to trace — most 

* A reformer of tlie system of the ancient Persian 
Masxi. 


modern historians have traced — an opposition 
between the Persian and Median tribes (an 
opposition not preventing but necessitating 
an attempt at union between them) which 
points to more than the strife of mere per- 
sonal feelings and interests. The JMcdiau 
predominance scorns always to indicate tlic 
triumph of a priestly order and of priestly 
habits : the Persian prevalence shows that a 
king is ruling who kiioAvs that ho is a king, 
and is determined to maintain liis authority 
against all opposers, by whatever visible or 
invisible instruments they may work. The 
nobler kings — such ns were Gyrus and Darius 
HystaR]>es — do not merely proclaim their own 
tyranny: they assort that Ormusd’* is king; 
they are as entirely religions as those who 
ai*e leagued against them ; their faith is the 
ground of all their acts; in the strength of it 
they decree justice, organize ^\tra]nea, im- 
prove the tillage of the land, and constitute 
one of those mighty monarchies in which we 
recognise the character, strength, and sjjirit 
of Asia. In these monarcliios everything 
depends upon the central iiowor, or rather 
upon the earnestness with which the cen- 
tral power confesses its subjection to ii 
gracious and beneficent Power, in whose 
name it rules and fights. Tlie inscrip- 
tions which lilajor Bawlinsonj* has recently 
interpreted, show how remarkahly this was 
the case with Darius Hystas|)C8 : they embody 
tlio very spirit of tlie Zerduscht reformation, 
and might almost tempt us to the notion — a 
favourite with somo German critics (not, 
however, it seems to ns, compatible with any 
of the poiiular traditions) — that he was iden- 
tical with the Prophet. He no donht realised 
the conception of tlie teacher much more than 
any mere teacher could have realised it. His 
order was that attempt to imitate the order of 
the heavenly bodies, the calmness and regu- 
larity of nature, which one who looked upon 
light ns the centre of the outward universe, 
and the hing as the centre of the human 
society, would especially have admired and 
rejoiced in.”j: Thus the iufliienco of the 
sacerdotal order was apparently opjiosed to 
the throne, while in reality snpjiorting it ; or in 
appearance upholding its despotism without 
limitation, hut really restraining it. There was 
natural opposition, yet necessary union. The 
operation of these relations upon the govern- 
ment, and the condition of the mass of the 
people, was to consolidate a despotism tem- 
pered hy moral influence and by an ecclesi- 

* The good god of aocient Persian mythology. 

t Now’ Lieulenant-coloiifcl Sir Henry Creswick flaw- 
liiiaon, K.O.B. 

The Rev. F. B. Manrice’s Moral and Metaphiffical 
Fhilosophif. 
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astical 'imperinm in impcrio. One of the 
Rtatutes of the code, recognised as of divine 
authority, ordained that tl»e monarch should 
always liavo a priest as a nieiuber of his 
household. Indeed, the laws laid down as 
necessary for the government of the monarch 
were as extensive, stringent, and minute, as 
those whioli regulated the lives and allegiance 
of the peoi>le. Yet from the strictness of the 
laws, and their number, ensuring the protec- 
tion of the monarch’s person against ])oi9on, 
the knife, strangulation, it may be in- 
ferred that, while the theory of hia absolutism 
was not perhaps ostensibly questioned, it was 
not considered too sacred for those of his sub- 
jects who were aggrieved by it to defy it, and 
assail the person of the king himself. 

l^ocal peculiarities, great natural divisions, 
and causes whicli can now ho but imperfectly 
traced, sejiarated the inhabitants of India into 
different communities, under different chiefs ; 
but the relations of the monarch, the warriors, 
the priesthood, and the people, remained 
evorywlicro essentially the .same, aiul the 
jiolicy, tlomostic and foreign, of all the dif- 
ferent courts u-as identical. TJio In.stituti?s 
of Menu were resi) 00 lod ])y all; and before 
the princqilcs of law that bo<dc afterwards con- 
tained were codilied, they wove the vital ele- 
ments in the political life of all the states of 
India. Among the political lessons given to 
tlio sovereigns from the sacred bo(>k was that of 
endeavouring to sow dissensions among their 
enemies in their foreign policy. This in junc- 
tion of course received a very wide con.struc- 
tion. If one prince desired the territories of 
another, the latter was accounted an enemy, 
and the aggrandizer mo.st religiously set to 
work to obey the counsel of the sacred hook, 
by carrying intrigue and di.ssension into the 
court and country of his peaceful neighbour, 
perhaps his ally ; or it might be that this 
Jlnesse was ju’actised against one who was 
employing the like against him. Hence the 
foreign policy of the native rulers has in all 
ages been utterly profligate. Ihie enjoined 
principles of nogotiatioii arc not so corrupt in 
•'the book” as in the interpretation given; 
but so universal lias this loose interpretation 
been, that the diplomacy of the native princes 
has been without faith — for even when en- 
gagements have been kept, convenience, not 
loyalty, regulated the j)rocedure. 

Among what may be called the curiosities 
of ancient Indian government are the diroc- 
tion.s which the sacred Jaws unfold for the 
employment of spies; whether for govern- 
mental or military purposes. They were to 
be chiefly cho.sen from artful youths, degraded 
anchorites, needy husbandmen, ruined mer- 
chants, and fictitious penitents. Tliesc direc- 
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tions have been but too faithfully followed in 
India ever since. 

As general rules of policy, kings were en- 
joined to regard all neighbouring princes 
as enemies, but those whose territory lay 
beyond that of a neighbouring prince as a 
natural ally, and others as probable neutrals. 
Hence the protection of the second class of 
princes was often sought against the first, on 
terms ruinous to the independence of the state 
which sought it. Intrigue, chicanery, faith- 
less cunning, disgraceful servility, the most 
perfidious treachery, anti undying suspicion, 
resulted from this religiously enjoined policy. 

Some, of the early^ in.stitutions of India 
re.scmblcd those of the feudal system in 
Europe. There were lords who rentlerod 
service to the supremo sovereign, hut who 
held a species of limited sovereignty thcmselve.s. 
The lords of a single town, or of ten towjis, or 
of one hundred towns, took rank accordingly, 
and held a i)osition of relative importance anti 
power. 

It would appear that in the earliest times 
there existed municipal institutions in India, 
bearing some rc.semblancc in their govern - 
incnt and customs to those of the Jhistpie 
provinces in iSpain, A considerable amount 
of personal frcodoin, local order, and security 
to property, was maintained by the old Indian 
municipalities, the remains of wldch exist in 
Intlia to this day. 

I When the jMohammedans compiercd India, 
they introduced various alterations more in 
harmony with their own religious s^'stem. 
Ill the villages, and the remoter parts of the 
country, the old municipal system was respected 
by the conquerors, but in the largo cities the 
will of the monarch more directly influenced 
the administration of aftairs. Centralization, 
a.s opposed to local government, became the 
rule. 

The Mohammedan rulers originated the 
class known as zemindars. These are now a 
sort of feudatory landholders under the go- 
vernment, possessing the right to sub-let. 
Under the Mohammedan dominion they were 
merely supcrintendc’ t of districts, called 
'pergmmuhs. 

The government of the IMussulmnn dy- 
nasties was ill India, as it has been elsewhere, 
absolute. It has been described as “a des- 
potism tempered by fanaticism;” and again 
as “ a despotism held in check by conspiracy 
and assassination.” 

The fiscal system of the Hindoos was very 
simple. Their sources of revenue were few. 
The produce of the land was the chief subject 
of taxation ; commerce was also taxed; various 
trade.-! paid imposts ; and every mechanic 
rendered twelve days* service to the state. 
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I ho levy U])on a-gri cultural jn’odiico was gru- 
iluatod; grain sustained an impost of from 
onc-twcllth to one -sixth, according* to cir- 
cumstances, which were equitably taken into 
consideration: on rare occasions — such as 
war, or for some great public work — one- 
lourth of the grain produce was taken by the 
state. One -sixth of all other products of the 
fields Nvas the highest amount exacted, and 
the same rate was demanded from manufac- 
turers on the results of their skill. One-fifth 
of all sales was ])ayable to the crown. Estates 
for which there were no heirs, and all other 
])roporly remaining unclaimed for three years, 
Avere escheated to tlio monarch. Onc-half 
of the mineral wealth yielded in his dominions 
was forfeited to the king. 

The laws relating to proprietary in land and 
tenure wore complicated and obscure. Cus- 
toin and arbitrary power mnst have deter- 
mined many ((uestions winch Avere sure to 
arise in connection Avitli this description of 
]»roperty. The townshijvs, municij)alities, 
and villagoa held the land in many places, 
- — as these oommiiiiitios Averc little com- 
nioiiAvealfhs, Avith (he local government of 
wliicli the eroAvn seldom interfered, so long 
as the nsvonuo Avas collected, for the payment 
of Avhicli the inunici])al officers Avore them- 
selves responsible. The mayor, or head man, 
especially bore (bis responsibility, lu the 
earliest ages this person Avas elected ; subso- 
tjueiitly the appointment dei)onded upon the 
sovereign; and, finally, as it became the cus- 
tom to confer it ujxm the son, or adopted son, 
of the person avIio died in tlio office, it became 
boreditary. The post Avas deemed luuiour- 
ablc, and the emolument Avas considerable, de- 
rived partly by royal stipend, and partly by 
municipal lees. The collection of revenue was 
I’ondercd the more easy in the toAYnshi])3 hy 
the association of tAvo officers — one called the 
accoiintant, answering pretty well to our 
English toAvn clerks, ns ho Avas supiioscd to 
be conversant Avith the laAvs of revenue ; the 
other Avas called the watchman, Avho.se office 
nearly corresponded to our chiefs of civic j>olice. 

Although this was the usual stylo of village 
coimnunities, and their mode oV land occu- 
pancy and revenue, there Avero in some places 
two separate classes in the communal circle. 
One of these was the owners of tlie land ; the 
other included cultivators, labourers, shop- 
keepers, and various descriptions of temporary 
servants. The lights of the landholders Avere 
colhctive^ and the distribution of proceeds 
was alw^aya so ordered as to preserve the 
recognition of this. In all villages there were 
tAvo descriptions of tenants, who rented the 
land from the cominiiiiity of village pro- 
prietors, or from the crown, where tlic former 


class did not exist. Both chissca Avorc called 
ri/ofs ; one Avas temporary, the other ])er- 
manent. The latter berjiicathcd their in- 
terest ill the tenancy ; they lield a species of 
‘Henaiit riglit.” ''riic former held liis land by 
lease, or was a ‘‘ tenant-at-Avill.” Dersoiis 
AA'lio, by caste ])rerogativc, could not AAork, 
Avere alloAA'cd land on comparatively easy 
conditions, so that they might employ others. 
In certain portions of Sonthcni India — such 
as Canara, IMalabar, and 'Fravancorc — indi- 
viduals held the “fee simple,” or Aveie 
subject to a certain fixed ])aymont to tlie 
eroAvii, but acted otherwise with their laud as 
they thoiiglit proper. ^Fhe zemindars origi- 
nally derived their lauds by grants from the 
king for mililaiy, political, or other services. 
Ecclesiastical lands were sot a]>art for reli- 
gions purposes, and Avere under the control 
of the confraternity of the teiniiUj or mos<|ue 
to which the ])roperty ajipcrtained. It iniKst 
be obvious from all these arrangements that 
the machinery of taxation was effective, and 
the cxjionso of collecting the revenue com- 
paratively little. 

The Tartar conquerors of lliiidoostan in- 
troduced various iiniovatioiiH, Avliich tended 
to oiqu’css the i)eo]>le both as to the tenure, 
assessment, and modes of collection, but 
ehictly as to the amounts levied, which Averc 
in many cases exorbitant ; and also in select- 
ing new objects of asscssmetd — such as 
ploughs, music in ceremonies, marriages, itc. 
Tlie rcsiilt of these measures Avas to render 
the amount of revenue less certain, and ulti- 
mately less in value, for the people resisted 
the opju'cssioiis by cunning, evasion, abstrac- 
tion of crops, falsification of accounts, and the 
bribery of mnnicipal officers. The distin- 
guished monarch Akbar Khan remedied many 
of these evils, and the meliorations he pro- 
duced remained in move or less force until 
the poAver of England Avas established. 

The general effects of the ]u»litieal and 
fiscal systems avcig unfaA'ourable, although 
the evils Avere somewhat mitigated by the 
municipalities ; yet even these narroAA’cd the 
sympathies of the Hindoos, and Avere morally 
injurious in poiiic respects, though they 
fa\"oured morality in others. The municipal 
institutions have been very much overpraised 
by a certain class of Avriters, avIio arc zealous 
to exalt GA’crything native in India, at the 
expense of everything British ; and to com- 
mend everything heathen and Hindoo, in 
comparison Avith AAliat is Christian. 

After tAvo thousand years of bad govern- 
ment and oiipressioii, of intestine strife and 
foreign invasion, Euroi>eaii nations began to 
set up factories on the Indian peninsula fur 
the piir]>osc of trade. The English wore not 
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first in these enterprises, but they were the 
most resolute ami persistent. During the 
whole of the sixteenth century the Englisli 
made efforts more or less successful to open 
up a trade Avitli India. On the last day of 
the sixteenth century Queen Elizahctli signed 
a charter, constituting a number of gontlc- 
inen, associated for the puriiose of trade with 
India, ‘'one body, corporate and politi<|uc.” 
The title given to tin's association was, “ The 
Oovernov and Company of Merchants of 
Jiondoii trading to tlic East Indies.” The 
charter was granted for fifteen years, unless 
ill the meantime two years’ notice was given 
of her majeaty’s intention to revoke it. De- 
lays and impediments arose, and the funds of | 
the company proved to be inadotpiate, so that 
it became necessary to form an auxiliary asso- 
ciation, which was ultimately ahsorbed in the 
former, with the consent of the crown. The 
charter accorded powers to a governor and 
twenty-four directors to govern the new 
company. At first these otlicials were nomi- 
nated by the crown, but afterwards they were 
elected by the body of the pro 2 >rictors, which 
originally nnmhcrcd two hundred and twenty 
persons, principally merchants. The charter 
vested ill them, their sons, servants, appren- 
tices, and factors, the exclusive iu*ivilege of 
trading “into the countries and ]>arts of Asia 
and Africa, and into and from all the ishinds, 
ports, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, and | 
America, or any of them beyond the (’^ipe of 
lioiui Kaperanza or tlie Straits of Magellan, 
where any traffic may he used, and to and 
from cvev}^ of tliom.” The general assemblies 
of the company were empowered to make 
laws and regulations, not only for carrying on 
their commerce, but also to inflict punish- 
ments, provided they were not at vavianec 
with the laws of the realm. They were al- 
lowed to purchase lands without limitation, 
and for four years to export goods free of' 
duty. 

When the first fleets that conveyed mer- 
chandise, supercargoes, and servants of the 
company arrived in India, they found tho im- 
podiinenta to successful commerce very great. 
They had no Inml on which to el ect stores, 
nor means to protect themselves and their 
servants from peculation, plunder, or vio- 
lence. Agents were sent to Delhi to nego- 
tiate for laud, and privileges necessary for 
.such purposes, which were all that the company 
then contemplated. The result was permis- 
sion to establish factories at Surat, Camlmy, 
<fcc., under circumstances which enabled the 
company to possess lands, and raise defonoes 
for their protection. 

In IGOll the churtor was renewed. In 
1G13 the imperial firman for the ostabli.sh- 
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nient of a lactorj' at Surat was obtained. 
Sir Tlioiims Rowe, by his skill in the em- 
bassy to Ajmeor, obtained liberty of trade 
throughout tho emiure. 

In 1G;H a competitive company, called 
“The Assada Merchants,” obtained from tho 
j\rogul liberty to trade at tho port of Piplce, 
in Orissa. In IG44 this new association was 
amalgamated ivitli the original company. In 
IGlO tho rujah ruling that portion of the 
Coromandel coast permitted the ercctitui of 
Fort St. C Gorge. 

Some years afterwards an English phy- 
sician named jlroughton liaving cured the 
favourite daughter of Shah Jehnu, tliat muni- 
ficent prince conceded to the English liberty 
to eroet a factory on the. Hoogly, which be- 
came tlic foundation of their suhsccpient do- 
minion in liongjd. In H) 0 «) the factory was 
built at (’’alcutta. 

(.’romwell, in iOoT, abulislied the coinimiiy’s 
c X cl n.si VO jni \ il oges. 

Charles II. renewed the charter in IGGl, 
and confirmed to tho company the Island of 
St. Ilelonn, ()f whicli tlioy had taken ]>uss(‘.s- 
sion ten years l)oforc. Tho same year Charles 
married the Infanta Catherine of Portugal, 
and received hh a j)art of her dower the 
Island of Romhay, Avhicli ho made over to 
th<3 company in 1 <)<)('’;;. The company began 
to fortify the island on taking possession 
of it. 

In 1GI)3 the charter lA’as again reiiew’cd, 
after a formidable o]>position in the House of 
Coiumous, w’hich aflirined by vote the right of 
“every lOnglishinan ” to trade W'ith the East. 

A oonipotitivo Cfunpany received a charter 
in 1G')8, under tho title of “Tho (General 
Society trading to the East Indies.” Mr. 
Anderson, in In’s Uisfon/ of Curntncrce, re- 
presents the competition hetw’ceu the two 
companies as most disastrous, involving both 
in ruin. This state of tldnga led to a coali- 
tion in 1702, under the title of “Tho United 
Company of Mcrchant^a trading to tho East 
Indies.” '^riic amalgamation of the two asso- 
ciations did not take place, how'ever, until five 
years later. 

In 1711 a statute of Queen Anuc recog- 
nised the corporate capacity of tho East India 
(Company, and continued their privileges of 
trade. The managing coramittcc in IjoikIou 
at this juncture took the title of “Court of 
Directors.” The government in India was 
conducted by a president and council at each 
of tho stations. The civil functionaries were 
sent out under what was called covenanted 
service, the terms of which were, that they 
should obey all ortlors, discharge all debts, 
and treat tho natives ivell. The presidents 
were commanders -in -chief at their respective 
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sliitiona. The garrisons were composetl of 
recruits enlisted in England, deserters from 
the Dutch and Portuguese, lialf-castcs, en- 
listed in India, and natives, chiefly Rajpoots, 
who Avore culled sipahies (soldiers), a name 
nliich eventually Avas changed into one of 
easier pronunciation hy English tongues — 
srpui/s. 

Tlio character and progress of tlic company 
hitherto iwcpavod the AA'ay for the vast terri- 
torial and political power Avhicli they Averc 
destined to assume. The great modern his- 
torian of Persia, Avho is also a great anthority 
on Indian affairs, apju’opriatcdy described 
the C(niipany*s career nj) to this point: — 

\\ Idle Avo find in the first century of the 
history of tlic East India Company abundant 
jn’oofs of their misconduct, ayc also discover a 
spirit of bold enterprise and determined per- 
severance, AAdiich no losses could impede, and 
no dangers subdue. To this spirit, Avhieli 
was created and nourished by their exclusive 
]»rivilogos, they owed their ullimate success. 
Jt caused tliom, under all reverses, to look 
forward AvitU ardent ho[)os to future gains; 
and if it occasionally led them to stain their 
fame by acts of violence and iiijustiee toAA'aids 
the as.-ailants of their monopoly, it atimnlatod 
tliom to clTorts, both in commerce and in Avar, 
that were honourable to the char«actcr of the 
Rritisli iiati(jii.’* 

A ncAV career of govorninont and influence 
now opened u]ion the lionourable company, 
fn ITlt) Mr. ifamilton, a IJvitish surgeon, 
Avho had been sent on a commercial and 
]>«jlitical mission to Delhi, obtained **a firman 
of privileges” from the 3logul : — 

1. Tliat the passport of ilio rouipany’s president Khoulil 
e.\eiiipt nil Brit isli {ioods Iroiii examiimtioii by the Mogul’s 
govern in ent oJii eera. 

2 . Tlint IIjc ofMccrs of llio mint at Mooraliedabail 
t«lio(ild give three tlays a Aveek for the coinage of the 
eompany’e money there. 

3. That all debtors of the company should be delivered 
up on demand. 

4. That tbe company might purcliaac the lordships of 
thirty-eight towns in Bengal, Avith certain specified im- 
niuuitics. 

Ill 1711 (jlcorge II. continned the privi- 
leges of tbe company. In two years after that 
the Avar Avitli the French began, which lasted 
until 1701, and issued in the triumph of the 
company, the increase of its territory, and of 
its power and influence at home. 

The conquests of Clive having still further 
increased the company’s territory, George III., 
in 1707, by statute (7, cap. 57), guaranteed 
these territories for two years to the company 
upon their payment of £100,000. In 17G9 
this act AA’as confirmed for five years. 

The company having, in 1772, assumed 
the entire control of Bengal, a committee of 


the House of Commons AA'as appointed to in- 
quire into the state of India. Nothing of a 
practical nature issued that session from the 
inquiry, Avhicli Avas renewed the next year. 
In that year the first provision AA'aa made for 
the government of India hy the imperial par- 
liament — statute lo George III., cap. 08. 
Hitherto the election of the directors of the East 
India Company had been annual, but by tliis 
ncAv act they Avere to be elected for certain 
terms of years. A governor-general and four 
councillors avcvo appointed to eoiiduct aftairs in 
India, Fort William, at Calcutta, being made 
the seat of government. The act empoAvered 
the governor-general to frame ordinances and 
regulations, Avliioh, in order to have force, 
were to bo registered in a supremo court 
constituted by the act, and holding its sos- 
.siona at Calcutta. In the same year another 
act (13 (icorge III., cap. (VI) w;afl passed, 
regulating the financial relations of the com- 
juiny and the goA'Criiinent. This act also 
bound tlie company to export annually 
£;>8(>,837 AA’orth of merchandise, exclusive of 
naval and military stores, hut this obligation 
AA'as only to last lor two years. In conse- 
quence of these acts of the llritish legislature, 
Warren jlastings Avas a 2 )pointcd governor- 
general. 

In 178 1 (2l George HI., cap. (15) the 
com|*auy’« jnivileges Avove confirmed and 
continued for ton years, determinable thence 
after a three years’ notice. The financial 
decrees of the Englisli legislature were at the 
same time grasiiing, and unjust toAvards the 
company, Avhieli Avas to pay £1(X),0CK) per 
annum, their dividends to be limited to eight 
l)cr cent., and after payment of it three-fourths 
of their surplus rccei^its Averc to be 2>aid into 
the exchequer. 

This settlement dul not give satisfaction, 
and in 1782 a select committee of the eom- 
nions sat on Indian affairs. In the result of 
that session, the year 1783 was made notable 
in the concerns of the East India Company 
by the celebrated bills of Mr. Fox. Only 
tAA^o years previously ho aars instrumental in 
breaking uji “ the board of plantations ” and 
*Gho colonial dejiartment.” It AA-as near the 
close of the year that Fox introduced his 
measures : the first was for vesting the aflairs 
of the East India Company in the hands of 
seven directors, aided by nine proprietors. 
Tho board was to liaA'O the disposal of all 
patronage. The second bill was for the 
better government of the territorial posses- 
sions in India, the regulation of land tenures, 
and the abolition of monopolies. Neither of 
these bills passed, but their discussion pre- 
pared tho Avay for tbe adoption of a policy 
toAvards the company by thiA imperial govern- 
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mcnt which was dc8tinc<l to prevail, under 
varioiis modifications, for tliree-quarters of a 
century. Pitt really derived liis suggestions 
from Fox in tlio plans which he afterwards 
]>erfected. Tliore can be no doubt that both 
these statesmen Avere influenced by a desire 
to frame a government for India the most 
likely to secure patronage and power for their 
respective parties; and that jealous}" of the 
Whigs, and of liberal notions in general, 
moved both Pitt and his master, (.ilcorge HI., 
to the opposition which the measures of Fox 
encountered from them. 

In 1781 parliament again took up the 
(luestion of Indian government. Jiy 21 
George III., cap. 2o, the crown Avas autho- 
rised to appoint six privy coumullors as com- 
missioners for the affairs of India; three to 
form a i[uorum, and cither the chancellor of 
the exchequer, or one of the secretaries of 
state, to he president. The pOAver of the 
directors AA'as increased in certain dii'cctiona, 
and better defined in all respects. The 
right to fill up vacancies in the ofliecs of 
governors at Fort 8t. George and Bombay, 
and in that of gOA'crnor-general, AAas con- 
cedod to them. They Avorc also om])OAA-ered 
to recall the gOA'crnor-gcneral, to declare 
Avar, and to make jieacc. A secret committee 
was selected from the body of tlie directors, 
endowed Avith peculiar prerogatives. The 
supreme council at Calcutta, as constituted by 
the bill, was to consist of the governor- 
general and three councillors, the commander- i 
in-chief to rank next in authority to his 
excellency. The commissioners appointed 
by the act Avcrc, in tlieir collective capacity, 
called “ tlio Board of Control.” This Avas 
the clief-iV (jcuvre of Pitt’s bill, and the scheme 
has never Avorked avcJI. Mr. AVashington 
Wilks, the editor of a journal in the north of 
England, avcII expressed the relation of the 
board” to the company Avhen he said, “ The 
Board of Control never comi)ellcd the directors 
to do right, but often compelled them to do 
wrong Avhcu they AAmuld not.” If this sen- 
tence is only to be received Avith some <piali- 
fication, it is nevertheless a correct general 
description of the fact. 

In the years 1781), 1813, 1833, and lSo3, 

Pitt’s Act” received modifications, but the 
principles of the measure have remained as 
constituting the Anglo-Indian political system. 
The legislative poAver remained with the 
court of directors, AA*ho were the soAirce of all 
civil, political, and military authority, and 
ostensibly held the right of dismissifig gover- 
nors, governors -general, commanders -in -chief, 
and all officers civil or military, of whatsoever 
grade, and exercising whatsoever functions. 
8till all these prerogatives Avcrc subject to the 


consent of the croAvn, given through the 
Board of Control, AAdiicli revised all decisions 
and elections. The body of pro]»rictors Avere 
consulted on all financial changes, and tlieir 
suffrages Avorc necessary in such matters, 
although it Avas a nominal rather than a real 
pOAver AAdiich the proprietary exercised. 

In 1793, by 33 George HI., ca]i. 62, the 
territorial possessions of India, Avith their 
rcATnnes, and the commercial privileges of 
the company, were continned for twenty 
years. The powers of the Board of Control 
AA-ere roncAAcd, increased, and dofinod. Tlio 
governor -general AA^as invested Avith en- 
larged, and, in some cases, AAith cA-en abso- 
lute powers. Noav enactments Avere also 
made for the regulation of the presidential 
governments. 

The year 1813 Avas a year of great ini par- 
lance in the relations of tlie cr(>wn and com- 
pany. Again for the space of twenty Aoars 
the possessions of the comjiany AA*erc con- 
tinued, the expenses of their military estab- 
lishments to he defrayed from their land 
revenue. Their cxclushT trade Avith China 
for tea AA"as also confirmed. As will he seen 
by the reader in an early chapter on the 
religions of India, provision was made in that 
year for an ecclesiastical establishment. The 
lease of twenty years held by tlie com])any 
from the croAvn cxiiired in 1833, and another 
rencAA'al for the same period Avas obtained. 
Various modifications of the conijiany’s obarter 
AA’orc, hoAvcver, insisted utioii on the part of 
parliament and the crown. The trading 
privileges Avere abolished, in consequence of 
the outcry raised, especially against the 
monopoly of the China tea-trade, thronghont 
the British Isles. A fixed dividend of ten 
and a half per cent, per annum Avas guaran- 
teed to their stockholders, on condition of the 
company paying two millions sterling for the 
reduction of the national debt. The dividend, 
hoAVcver, was subject to a redemption by 
parliament after April, 1781, on payment of 
li200 for every £100 of stock. Or if the 
company should be deprived of the govern- 
ment of India previouKly, tlien three years’ 
notice made any time after the year 1854 
would entitle the government to redeem the 
guarantee on the terms specified. The board 
of commissioners for the affairs of India 
(Board of Control) Avas remodelled — seven 
cabinet ministers were made ex-officio mem- 
bers. The authority of the board was also 
increased : it was empoAvered to demand 
copies of minutes of courts of proprietors and 
directors, and of all letters and despatebes of 
importance which the directors proposed to 
send to India. Should the company refuse 
to give copies, or delay their transmission to 
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the Board of Control for fourteen d«a 3 's, then 
the latter was authorised to IVamo despatches 
on the matter in question, whatever it might 
bo, and tlic com])an\^ was bound to send them 
to India. A still more important right was 
given to the board,” one wliieh the eompaii}" 
regarded as an unjustifiable encroachment; this 
was the power to alter and reduce the annual 
estimates for the com])any’s home establish- 
ment. The board was also empowered to 
send desjmtclies to India in the name of the 
directors, with the concurrence of any three 
members of “ the secret committee.” 

The act of 183M also modified the local 
government of India, which was vested in the 
governor- general and a council of four, three 
of them to be persons who liad been in the 
civil or military service ten years, and one 
who had never been before in the service. 
This council should assemble whenever the 
governor-general might appoint, and i»ass 
such “acts” as tliev deemed proper for the 
welfare of India, sul)jeet to the sanction 
of the court of directors. Governors and 
councils of three were to administer affairs in 
the Bondjayand ]\radras ]>residencics, without 
the power of making laws or granting money, 
^riiese changes stung the court of jn'oprietaiy 
and the directors to the quick, but their 
acquiescence was obtained, Avbieli ^Yas ren- 
dered possible by tlie patronage which the 
act conceded. All ofliccs, from that of the 
gnvornor-gencral to the lowest clerk or mili- 
tary cadet, w'ere placed in the bands of the 
directors, oxcoi)t a certain reserve, as to 
cadets, held b}' the Board of Oonf rol. The 
crowm, bow’cver, retained the right of con- 
firming the choice in the higher a])pointmcnts; 
and if the directors allow^ed any oflice to he 
vacant for more than tw^o months, the Board 
of Control w’as entitled to fill it uj). ^Pliis 
hill was veiy particular in expressing the 
right of the imperial i)arliament fo legislate 
for India, and it enacted that a statement of 
the company’s finance should be aimuallj^ laid 
hefoi’C the houses of the legislature. Various 
important changes in the judicial arrange- 
ments of the company’s courts, and in the 
rights of British -born subjects to purchase 
land and reside in India, were comprised in 
this hill. All important act was passed in 
1885, giving power to the directors to sus- 
pend the operation of the hill of 1833, so far 
as related to the goveniment of Agra; and 
the governor-general in council w^as enjoined 
to appoint in such case a lieutenant-governor 
for that province. 

When the lease of power given to the 
company in 1833 expired in 1853, consi- 
derable agitation w’as raised in the country 
against the ronew'al of their charter. The 
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constitutional jealousy of the English pco])le 
led them to regard any corporate body w ith 
suspicion, which seemed to exercise powers 
that belonged only to the r|ueon, lords, and 
commons in parliament assembled. Much of 
this feeling, as directed against the East India 
Company’’, arose from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the merits of the case, the his- 
toiw of the compan^^’s Indian affairs having 
previously excited veiy little attention, even 
amongst memliers of parliament and jn’ofessed 
})oliticians. The existence of this jealous 
state of mind towards the company, wdiich 
was very nnich fostered by the merchant 
class, w*as taken advantage of by the govern- 
ment of the da>", which was anxious, as 
eveiy proeoding government had been, to 
acquire the patronage of Jmlia as a means of 
preserving office; and fr»)m the aristoeratic 
s 3 *mpathies of all cabinets. Whig , ami Tory, 
they Avere desirous to dis[)orsc the civil ami 
military gifts among their own class, hitherto 
so largely' hcstow'cd 1 .>y the company npuii 
the middle ranks of British societ v. 

N'ictoria K), 17, ca]). ho confinMC<l all pre- 
vious acts, except AvJiere they miglit ]»rove 
iuconsistciit Avith its own enactments. No 
new lease Avas, however, extended to the 
eomjiany: their territorial jurisdiction, and 
all other rights and privileges hold under the 
act of 1853 AA’cre to remain until parliament 
should provide otherAvise. Tlie constitutioTi 
of the court of directors AAas remodelled; 
instead of tAvent^’-fonr members it should 
Consist of onl\' eighteen, ton of w hom to form 
a quorum. Of the eighteen directors, fifteen 
AA’crc to I>c chosen out of the then existing 
bod}' ly themselves; three Avcrc to he a])- 
pointed by the crown. It was also provided 
that the croAvji no}ninecs should gradually 
increase until the governing body slnndd 
consist of six such, Avith twelve elcctcil nicni- 
hers, the wdiole of the former, and half of the 
latter to consist of j)ersons Avho should have 
resided ten years in India. No pcrsoii 
to sit as a director unless he possessed 
iilOOO East India stock. Each director Avas 
to receive a salaiy of £500 jier annum, ami 
the chairman and deputy -chairman £1000 
each. These sums were ridiculously' small, 
some of the officials in the India-houso 
having larger salaries, and rendering scr- 
vice.s yvhich deserved such a requital. The 
directors, if made stipendiaries at all, should 
have been paid on a scale of remuneration 
adequate to their vast reai)on8ibi]ity and 
labour. The quorum of the general court of 
jiroprictors was fixed at tAvent}'. 

This act also instituted changes in the 
council of India. The fourth member of 
council w'ns placed on the same footing as 

r 1’ 
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the throe colleagiios who hud necessarily 
served in India in some other capacity. 
Previously this ofliccr Jiad no vote : hy the 
now act his autljority was made identical with 
that of his follow' -members. There w'ere 
added to the council four new members, 
entitled to sit and vote only when law'a and 
reguliitioiis w ere made. Those officers w'ero 
thus selected : the cliiof-jnstice of the supreme 
court of India, cx ojjicio ; one of tlio judges 
of that court; and a civil officer of ten years’ 
fttanding in each of the presidencies of Bom- 
bay and Madras. In addition to those espe- 
cial members of council tahing part only in 
matters of law", the governor -gen era I had 
power himself to appoint two coin]>any’8 ser- 
vants being of ten years’ standing. All these 
appointments subject to the approbation of 
lier majesty, that is, to the Board of Control. 

Previous to the act of ISdo, the commamlcr- 
in-chief of the fpieon’s army in India was not 
necessarily commander-in-chief of the com- 
pany’s army: l)y this statute ho became cx 
officio invested with that authorit}". The 
number of European troops whicdi tlm com- 
pany was to be jK'rmitted to employ wa.s 
fixed at twenty thousand as a maximum. 
The crown was authorised to a]>point law' 
commissioners to report on legal reforms. 
The directors received power to enlarge the 
limits of presidencies, to create a new pre.si- 
deiicy, and ajipoint a lieutenant-governor. 
The latter provision pointed to the north- 
west provinces, or ‘‘ Agra government.” 
Very important alterations w'cre made in the 
company’s patronage ; the civil service, and 
the posts of assistant -surgeons to the forces, 
were thrown open to competition. The 
Boanl of Control was invested with the rigid 
of making regulations in reference to all parts 
of the service, as to admission and ago of 
candidates at Hailey bury and Addiscomh, the 
civil and military colleges of the company in 
England. It w’as X)rovided that the Board of 
Control should not ostensibly alter or regulate 
matters connected with the colleges; all 
aiTangemonts made by it W'orc to he laid 
before parliament. The action of the Board 
of Control in reference to llaileyhiiry soon 
assumed an adverse character, for in 185o a 
bill w’as brought into parliament, under the 
auspices of the president, entitled “An Act 
to relieve the East India Company from the 
obligation to maintain the college of Hailey- 
biiry.” It w'as ])rovided that no students 
should bo admitted after the 1st oJl Jamiary, 
18of), and that it should be closed on January 
MOth, 1858. 

It will enable the reader fully to compre- 
hend, and easily to remember, the progress 
of imperial legislation in reference to the con- 
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stitution of tho company, to place before him 
the leading articles of the act of 1799, with 
notes of the addenda, or alterations made by 
subsequent acta. Tho act of 1799 is knowm 
as 99 George Ilf., cap. 52, and is called, 
“An Act for continuing in the East India 
Company, for a further term, the Possession 
of tho British '^^rerritorios in India, together 
with their exclusive Trade, uiulcr certain 
limitations ; for cstahlisliing fnrtlier Regula- 
tions for the Government of the said 'J’eril- 
torios, and tho better Administration of Jus- 
tice wltliin the same ; for appropriating to 
certain uses the Revenues and Profits of tho 
said Company ; and for making 
the good Order and Government of the 
Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.” 
The name of tho act sufficiently indicates its 
object, so as to render the preamble uniiccea- 
sarv. The second section of t]»e act was of 
great importance : 

§ Il.- 'AnJ 1)C it fiirtliiT tnarlel by tlu* «nlIioriiy 
fiforcsaul, that it shall and may be lawful for his majcsly, 
his boirs or succossors, by any hrtters pattMit, or by any 
commission or commissions to bo issued under the Great 
iSeal of Great Jlritaiu, from time to time lo noniiiudc*, 
constitute, and nppoint, durin^j bis or tlieir pleasure, 
such inornbers of tho privy comieil (of whom the two 
principal secretaries of state, and the chancellor of 
the exebetpier for the time beiiiir, shall ahvoya be 
three), nml such other two persons as Jiis majesty, his 
heirs or suceessurs, shall think tit to be, and who shall 
accordingly be and bo styled connuissioners for the atlairs 
in India. 

^riiis w'as tho basifj of tho Board of Con- 
trol; hut by 9 1 William IV^, caj>. 85, 

sees. 19 and 20, tho const itution of tho board 
is in some rcHpccts varied. Tho office of 
commissioner is not restricted to members ot 
the privy council, and tho following great 
ofilctu’s oV state arc to 1)0 ex officio commis- 
sioners : — the lord president of the council, 
tho lord privy seal, the first lord of tlie trea- 
sury, the i>rineijml secretaries of state (then 
three, now four), and tho chancellor of the 
exchequer. Tho act of 9 & 1 William IV., 
cap. 85, was passed on the 28th of August, 
1899, and w"as entitled, “An Act for effect- 
ing an Arrangement with tho East India 
Company, and for the lietter Government of 
His Majesty’s Indian Territories till tho 3Utli 
day of April, 1851.” 

$ III. — And be it further enneted, that miy three or 
more of the said commissioners shall and may form a 
board, for executing tho several powers which by this 
act, or by any other act or acts, arc or shall be given lo 
or vested in the said commissioners ; and that the first- 
named commissioner in any such letters patent or com- 
mission for the time being shall be the president of the 
said board ; and that when any board shall be formed in 
the absence of the president, the commissioner whose name 
shall stand next in the order of their nomination in tho 
said commission, of those who shall be present, slinll for 
that turn preside at the said board. 
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'riiia provision Avas Biil)se(|neiitly nltcrcd, 
for by 3 tfc 4 William IV., caj). 8o, sec*. 21, 
two commissiouovs arc sufficient to constitute 
a board. 

§ IV, — The prp3i(lont to li:ive the castiiia; vote. 

§ V. — The hoard to appoint officers; their salaries to 
he fixed hy liis ninjesty. The whole of tlu.* Ealaries, 
eliarf^es, and expe.rises of the hoard, exclusive of the 
salaries of llic members of the lioard, not to exceed the 
sum of eleven tliou iaiul jioiuuls in any one year. 

By 3 tfc 4 William IV., caj). 8o, see. 23, it 
is enacted, that no commissioner as such, ex- 
cept the president, shall receive a salary; and 
by Id A 17 Victoria, (’ap. ‘Jo, see. 33, the 
salary of the ])Vcsidont is in no case to be loss 
than that paid to one of her majesty's prin- 
cipal secretaries of state. By o3 (;leorgo 111., 
cap. Ido, aoc. 3t>, the tutal amount of siilarics 
and cliari^ca is fixed at twenty-six thousand 
pounds, exclusive, however, of superannua- 
tions L^rantcd umlcr section 3l of that act. 
Ih’ovisiou is made by 3 A 4 William IV’'., 
cap. Sd, sec. f), for oxtraordinaiy charges 
arising out of the cessation of the company’s 
(i*;ido; but by .section lit) the sum jiayahle 
by the. company on account of the board is 
not to 1)0 iiicroascd beyond the fixed amount, 
cxcc})t for defra}’ing those charges, '.riio act 
d-> (Icorge III.., caj). Idd, was passed on the 
2 1 si of rhily, 1813, aii<l was entitled, *^An 
Act for continuing in the East India Oom- 
j'aiiy for a further Term the British 'Perri- 
torics in India, together with certain exclu- 
sive Privileges; for establishing further Kc- 
gulatioiis f(jr the (h^vernment of the said 
'Perritorles, iiiid the l>eUer Administration 
of Justice NS'ithin the same; and for regu- 
lating the Trade to and from the Tlaccs within 
the. limits of the said Company’s Charter.” 
The act 1(5 A 17, Victoria, cup. 35, was 
]>assed on the 20tli of August, lSd3, and w’as 
entitled, ‘SVu Act for the bettor Govermnont 
of Jndia.” 

§ Vr. -"-Commis.sifjiicrft to take the following oath: — 

" I, J. 7i., Jo fiiillifully promise and swear that, 
'‘iis a eomuiisfiioner or member of the board for 
“the Jilliiirs of India, 1 will give my best a»lvice mid 
“ assistance for the good government of the itritish 
“ possessions in (he East Indies, and the due admin- 
“islralion of the revcniies of the same, according 
“ to law, and will cx(!cute tlic several powers and 
“ trusts reposed in me according to the best of my 
“skill ami judgment, without favour or aficctimi, 

“ prejudice or malice, to any person whatever.** 

Which oath any two of the said commissioners shall and 
aro hereby empowered to administer to Ibc others of 
them, or any of them ; and the said oath shall be entered 
by their chief secretary amongst the acts of the board, 
and be duly ascribed and attestwl by tlic said commis- 
sioners, at the time of their taking and administering the 
same to each other icsjiectively. 


$ YU. — And be it further enacted, that the several 
sccrciarics and other ofiiccr.s of (he said board shnll also 
take and subscribe before the said board such oath of 
secrecy, and for the execution of tlie duties of their 
respective stations, as the eaiil board shall direct. 

In 3 A. 4 U'iliiam IV’^., cap. 85, see. 24, 
tills Bociion is modified, the commissioners 
being empow'cred to administer such oath 
only in case of its being necessary. 

f Ylir. — Ap])f)intmentH of commissioner or chief secre- 
tary not to tliscpialify from being elected to parliament. 

By 3 A 4 William I\''., cap. 85, sec. 23, 
the hoard w^as to appoint two secretaries, each 
of whom was to have the pnmo ]K>w'or.s, rights, 
and ])rivilcges as wanv. previously vested in 
the chief secretary ; but ly .1(5 A’' 17 Victoria, 
caj). 35, sec. 33, one only of the said scero- 
taries is to be capable of sitting in parlia- 
ment.. 

§ lY. — board to suiiciintend all eoneerns relating to 
the civil or milit.^ry government or rc\euucs in the Ea^t. 
Judies. 

lly 3 A: 4 William IVb, cap. 85. see. fi, 
the pow'cr of control is extended to all acts 
coiiiioctcd with tho sale of fbe comi>ai]y’.s 
commercial property. 

$ X. — CommisslDiievs, or their olliccrs, to have incei..s 
to the hooks of the eomj>aiiy. 

Tills piw isiou was subsecjiioiitly enlarged, 

I for by 53> George TIT., oaj>. 155, see. 78, the 
hoard may direct the preparation of such ac- 
counts, statements, and abstraet.s, ns tliey mnv 
think fit. 

§ XT. — (’ourt of Dircirtors to deliver to the Imard 
copies of nil ]»roeceding3, and of def]>atchus relating to 
tlic civil or military goveriimcnt or revenues. 

'I'hi.s provision was extended ]>y ;J A I 
William iV., cap. 85, see. 23, to all docu- 
ments wdiieli slmll bo material, or wliicli the 
hoard may roipiiro. 

f XU.— Orders relating to llic. civil or military g(j- 
veninicnt or revenues to he submitted to the coiLsideralion 
of the board, who inny alter tlie same, but must return 
such documents to the court of directors within fuuitccii 
days. 

By later enactment.^ tlie poAver of control 
13 cxtendeil to all official communications, 
except those xAuth the home ostablishiiient, 
and tJie law' advisers of the company. 3 A. 4 
William IV., cap. 85, secs. 30 and 34. By 
53 George III., cap. 155, sec. 71, and by 
3 A 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 30, the 
time for returning drafts of despatclics, Ac., 
from tho hoard is extended to tw^o months. 

j XTir. — Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
(hat natliing hemii contained shall extend, or be con- 
strued to extend, to restrict or prohibit the said directors 
from expressing by rcprcscntatiou iu writing to the said 
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board, such rcmai'k.?, or observations, or explanations as 
j.hall occur, or they shall think lit, touching or coiUTrii- 
ing any letters, orders, or irist met ions, vvliieh shall have 
been varied in snbslaiicc, or disapproved by the said 
board; and that the said board shall, and they arc hereby 
required, to take every such representation, and the seve- 
ral matters thcrcMii contained or alleged, into their con- 
sideration, and to give such further orders or instructions 
thereuj)ou ns they shall think tit and expedient; which 
ordiM-s OP instructions shall be final and conclusive upon 
the said directors. 

J3y ?} ct 1: AN'illijim IV., cap. 80, see. i>2, 
tlio time fur making such roproaentation is 
limited to fourteen days ; subject, in enses 
whore flic leg.ality of the order is disputed, 
to a reference to three or more judges of the 
court of tlie Queen’s Dench. 

§ XIV. — Provided ftlso, and be it further enacted and 
diMrlared, that nothing in this act contained shall extend 
to give to the board of comiriissioncrs the power of tioiiii- 
iiating or appointing any of the servants of the said 
united company, anything licreiii contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

By it; ik 17 V’^ictoria, cap. llo, sec. 2M, the 
approbation of the board is made necessary 
to the validity of the appointment of any 
advocate-general. 

§ XV. — If the directors neglect to frame dcspatclie.s 
heyond fourteen days after rcipiisitioii, the hoard may 
prepare instructions, and the direct ora shall forward them 
to India. 

TJiis provision was extended to all official 
communications by 4 William IV., cap. 
see. *M. 

Section 1(> restricted the inforfercncc of 
the hoard to matters of civil or military go- 
vernment and revenue ; and where the riglit 
shoidd bo disputed, authorised an application 
to the king in council. Neitlicv of these pro- 
visions is now in force. 

§ XVI 1. — The hoard not to direct the increase of 
cslablished salaries, unless proposed by the directors, and 
laid before parliament. 

This provision is taken from 28 George 
III., cap. 8, see. and in 3 it 4l William IV., 
cap. 80, see. IIO. An exccj)tion was made 
for servants employed in winding up the 
commercial business of the comjiany. 

f XVIII. — The board not to direct any gi’atuity but 
such a.s shall he proposed by the directors. 

In 3 4 William IV., cap. So, see. 110, 

the same exception ns in the previous section 
of this act is made. 

§ XIX. — 'rhe board may send orders to secret com- 
mittee of directors, who shall transmit t]i 9 same to India. 

$ XX. — ^And be it farther enacted, that the said court 
of directors shsJl from time to time appoint a secret com- 
mittee, to consist of any number not exceeding three of 
the said director?, for the particular puriioscs in this act 
Hpccitkd > which said directors so appointed shall, before 


they or any of llicm shall act in the execution of the 
powers and trusts hereby reposed in Ibom, take an oath 

of the tenor folhwving ^Vliich saitl oath shall and 

may be administered by the several and respective mcni- 
bers of the said secret committee to each other; and, 
being so by them taken and subscribed, the same ijliall be 
recorded by tlic sccivtaiyof tlie said court of directors for 
the time being nmoiig.st the acts of the said court. 

The prescribed oath is here omitted, linv- 
ing been rej)hiced by others in 53 ( ieorge 
III., cap. 155, sec. 71, and 3 4 William 

IV\, cap. 84, see. 35. Tlie latter is merely 
an abbreviation of the former, and thus runs : 

‘‘ I, J. J{., do swear that I will, nccording to niy 
best skill and judgment, faithfully execute tlxi sevc- 
** ral tnists and powers reposed in me as a member 
“of the secret committee of tbc India C-ompany ; 1 
“will not disclose or make known any of tbc secret 
“order.e. inslrucliona, dcsjialclics, ofiicial letters, or 
commnnicnl ions, which shall be sent or given to 
“me by the commissioners for the allair.s of India, 
“s.Tvc only to the other mcjubers of the said ( ret 
“committee, or to the person or persons who shall 
“!)<• duly nominated or cmplovcd in traiihcribing or 
“propuring llie same respt ctively, unless 1 shall he 
“ autiioi*i.sed hy the said commissioners to make 
“known (ho same.’* 

The directions for the appointment of a 
secret committee, and the administration of 
an oath to its members, are repeated i)i 3 1 

Williiim IV., cap. 85, see. 35, wliore also it is 
]n*ovidcd that the record may be made cither 
by the secretary or the deputy -seeretaiy. 

§ XXJ. Despatches of the secret committee to be pre- 

pared only by the secretary or cxamiiier of .Indian corre- 
spondence, who shall take an oath of secrecy. 

f XXII. — rrcsidcncic.s in India may scud despatches 
to the secret conjniittcc, who shall deliver llitm to the 
board. 

Dy 53 George 1 1 L, cap. 155, sec. 73, the 
rule of eccrcey witli respect to dcsimtelios 
addressed by order of the board to the go- 
vemmeiits of India is applied to the cr)ntenf.s 
of dcspatclics received by the secret coiu- 
iuittcoy/*om those government.^. 

§ XX II I. — And be it further enacted, that no order or 
resolution of the court of directors of the said company, 
touching or concerning the civil or military government 
or revenues of the said territories and acquisitions in 
India, after the same sh- have received the approbation 
of the hoard of coramis.sioiiers for tlie nflhirs of India, 
shall be liable to be rescinded, suspended, revoked, oj' 
varied, by any gencial court of proprietors of the said 
coiiipany. 

Section 24 contains provisions for the con- 
stitution of the governments of the three pre- 
sidencies, which are superseded by the later 
provisions contained in 3 4 William IV., 

cap. 85. Tlieeo "will be noticed on another 
page. 

j XXV. — And be it further enacted, that all vacancies 
happening in the olVice of go vcinior- general of Tort 
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William, in Rcngnl, or of auy members of the council 
there, or of governor of either of tlie company’s presi- 
tleucics or S(!ttleinents of Fort St. George or Hornbay, or 
of any of the imnnbtus of the council of the same respcc- 
lively, or of governor of the forls and garrisons nt Fort 
William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or of commander- 
in-chief of all the forces in India, or of any provincial 
eommander-iii-chief of the forces there, all and every of 
such vacancies shall be filled up and supplied by the court 
of directors of the said united company, the vacancies of 
any of the said members of council being always supjdicd 
from amongst the list of senior merchants of the said 
company, xvlio shall have respectively resided twelve years 
in India in their service, and not otherwise, except as is 
hereinafter othenvise provided. 

Tlie approbation of tlie crown is now 
necessary to tlie appointment of governor- 
general, governors of subordinate presidencies, 
members of council, Avhether of the council of 
India, or of any subordinate presidency. 
Changes to this effect were inado by f>*> 
(ieorge III., cap. 15o, sec. 80, and 3 ife 1- 
William cap. 8o, secs. 12, 58, and (>1, 
in reference to governor-generals and go- 
vernors. As to tlie appointment of the fourth 
ordinary member of the council of India, by 
3 A: 1 William IV., cap. 85, see. 40; as to 
members of conneil generally, by IG 17 
Victoria, cap. 05, sec. 20. P»y IG & 17 Vic- 
toria, cap. 05, see. 30, any person appointed 
comniander-iu-cln‘of of (lie forces of tlio crown 
in India is, by virtue of such appointment., to 
1)0 conimander-in-chief of all tlie company’s 
forces in India, and the cormnander-in-ebief 
of tlie royal forces in any presidency is to be 
coiuiuandcr-iii-chief of the company’s forces 
in such presidency. By 53 George III., 
cap. 155, sec. 82, and 3 ct 4 William IV., 
cap. 85, sec. 40, the twelve years’ residence 
reijiiirod as a qualiiioatioii fur councillor 
i.s reduced to ten. Under the same section 
of tlie act last mentioned, military oflicers 
having completed the reipiirod period of ser- 
vice arc eligible for appointment to the coun- 
cil of India, and the fourth ordinary mem- 
ber of that council is to be a person not pre- 
viously in the service of the company. In 
the above section, and in numerous acts ante- 
cedent to 3 4 \^’iiliam IV., cap, 85, 

the fuifctioiiary holding the chief place of 
authority in India is named Governor-general 
of Fort William, in Bengal. By section 31> 
of the act last mentioned, the ollice of go- 
vernor-general of India was created, and by 
section 52 all powers given to tlie governor- 
general of Fort William, in Bengal, in council 
or alone, by former acts then in force, and 
not repugnant to 3 & 4 William I V-, cap. 85, 
were to apply to the governor-general of 
India in council, and to the governor-general 
of India alone, respectively. 

§ XXV 1. — If the directors neglect to fill up vacancies, 
his majesty may supply them. 


Ill 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. GO, 
this jirovision is lepeatcd. 

f XXVJI. — And be it fui’tlicr enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for the said court of directors to appoint any per- 
son or persons provisionally to succeed to any of the 
otliccs aforesaid, for supplying any vacancy or vacancies 
therein, when the some shall happen by the death or 
resigimtiou of the person or persons holdin^r the same 
ollice or otliccs respectively, or on his or llieir departure 
iVoiri India, or on any event or contingency expressed in 
any such provisional appoinlnient or appointments to the 
same respectively, and such appointments again to revoke ; 
but that no person so appointed to succeed provisionally 
to any of the said otllees shall be entitled to any authority, 
salary, or cmoluinent appertaining thereto, until he shall 
be in the actual possession of such ofliee, any act or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. Gl, repeats 
this provision. In IG 1.7 Victoria, caj). 05, 
sec. 20, the appointment of ordinary members 
of council, whether of India or of tho, subordi- 
nate presidencies, is made subject to the 
api)robation of the crown. 

Section 28 ju'ovidcs that nothing in this 
net sliall extend to vaeate or disturb any pre- 
vious appointment, lawfully made. 

§ XXIX. — How vacancies arc to bo supplied when no 
successors arc on the spot. 

§ XXX. — The next member of council to the eom- 
mandcr-iu-chief to succeed to the temporary government 
of a pre.«5idciiey, unle.ss the commamler-in-chief shall have 
been provisionally appointed. 

i XXX I. — Vacancy of counRellor.s, wlien no successors 
arc on the spot, to be siipjilied by tlie governor in coun- 
cil from the senior merchants. 

§ XXXIT. — The eoinmandcr-in-chief, when not the go- 
vernor at the- presidency, may, by the authority of the 
directors, be the second member of the council. 

This provision was repeated in 45 George 
III., cap. 3G, and 3 vfc 4 William IV., cap. 
85, sec. 10. 

§ XXXTll. — The eoramandcr-in-e.hicf in India, not 
being governor-general, while resident nt Fort St. George 
or Bombay, sliall bo a member of the council. 

§ XXXTV. — If any member shall be incapable of 
attending, the governor of the presidency may call to the 
council a provisional successor, &c. 

§ XXXV, — His majesty, by sign-mannnl, countersigned 
by the president of the board, may remove any otliccr or 
servant of the company in India. 

This enactment was confirmed hy 3 Si 4 
William IV., cap. 85, sec. 74. 

f XXXVI. — The net not to preclude the directors from 
recalling their officers or servants. 

The right of the diroctor.s in tliis respect ia 
more fully recognised in 53 George TIL, caji. 
155, scc.‘80; 3 Si 4 William TV., cap. 85, 
sec. 75; and sec. GO of 3 4 William I\ ., 

cap. 85, 

$ XXXVII.— Departure from India of any governor- 
general, &’c., with intent to return to Europe, to be 
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deemed a resignation of employment, S:c. \YhiIe at the 
presidency, no resigualiou of n goveruor-gcueial, &c., to 
be valid, except delivered in writing to the secretary. 
Itegulatioji respecting salaries. 

This jirovision wan amended and extended 
in the acta of I8i;i and 185H. I 

§ XXXVJFf. — Councils, in the first place, to consider 
mailers proposed by the governor, who may postpone 
any matlers proposed by coiiiieillors. 

$ XXXIX. — Proceedings to be expressed to be made 
by the goviTiior and council, and signed by Ibe secretary. 

Repeated in 3 4. William TV., cap. 8o, 

sec. 67. 

f XI/. — Tlie govcrnor-gencrnl in council at Fort Wil- 
liam empowered to superintend tlic other presidencies. 

'J'his provision was repeated in IM C corpse 
III., cap. 03, sec. By 3 S:. 4 W illiam IV., 
cap. 86, see. 3‘,i, the aupevintendence, direc- 
tion, and control of tlio whole civil and mili- 
tary government of India is A^ested in tlio 
governor-general in council ; by section 69 of 
that act r.lio subordinate goveriiuient.s are not 
to make or suspend laws excepting under 
urgent ncces.sity, and llieu only provi.sionally ; 
nor to create any new odicc, nor to grant any 
.‘salary, allowance, or gratuity, without tlie 
sanction of the governor-general in council; 
hy section <16 they arc bound to obey the 
instructions an<l orders of the governor-gene- 
ral in council in all oa.sc3 whatsoever. 

§ Xlil. — 1’lifi other prcaidencic^i to obey the ordiu’s of 
tlio govcmor-gcnenil in council at Fort AYillinui, if not 
repugnant to inslrncfions ri*om England. (ioveruor- 
gcneral to send dales, X'c., of despatches IVom England, 
oil points contaiued in inslnictioiis to presidencies, !kv., 
who shall transmit to him copies of any ordcr.s they deem 
repugnant thereto. 

Tile next section di.scloso.s the policy of the 
Fia.st India (‘oinpany in the days of Pitt, and 
this piolicy Avaa recognised by every board of 
control and cvcj-y board of direction eiiicc. 
It was in the personal dispo.'^itions of gover- 
iior.s -general, and the necessities of the case, 
that the causes of Avar iu India, issuing in the 
increase of territory, are to be sought, 

§ XLir. — And furasmiudL as to pursue schemes of con- 
(picst and extension of dominiou in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of this nation, 
be it further enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the 
governor-general in council of Fort William, without the 
express command and authority of tlic court of directors, 
or of the secret committee by the authority of the board 
of commissioners for the affair.s of India, in any case (ex- 
cept where hostilities hnve aclnally been commenced, or 
preparations actually made for the commencement of hos- 
tilities, against the British iialion in India, or against 
some of the princes or stiltes dependent thereon, or wliosc 
territories the said united company shall be nt such time 
engaged by any subsisting treaty to defend or guarantee), 
either to declare war or commence hostilities, or enter 
into any treaty for making war against any of the couutry 
princes or states in India, or any treaty for guaranteeing 
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the possessions of any country jirlnccs or states ; and that 
in any such case it shall not be lawful for the governor- 
general and council to declare war or to commence hosti- 
lities, or to enter into any treaty for making war against 
any other prince or state, than such ns shall he actually 
committing hostilities, or making preparations, or to 
make such treaty for giinraiitceiug the posses.sions of 
any prince or state, but upon the consideration of 
such prince or state actually engaging to assist the com- 
pany against sni;h hostilities comincuccd, or preparations 
made as aforesaid; and in all cases where hostilities shall 
he commoncod, or treaty made, tlic govcruor-gencral and 
council shall, by the most exjieditious means they can 
devise, communicate the same unto the said court of 
directors, or to the said secret committee, togctlun- with a 
full state of the iiiformaliou and inlelligeuce upon which 
they shall Inivc commenced such hostilities, or made such 
treaties, and their motives and rciisons for the same al 
large. 

§ XLITI. — The governments of Fort St. Gi orge. or 
Bomhay not to declare war, kc., but by orders from Fort 
William or the dirLM lors, &c. The penalty on the gover- 
nors, kc..t of Fort Si. George and llomh.'iy for neglei t of 
orders from Tort William to he suspen-ioH nr dismissal 
from their posts. 

f XLIV. — The Prcsideueics of Fort. St. George, S:c., to 
send to Fort William copies of all (Ik ir orders, kc. 

cnnctmoiit Ava.^ vonewocl in 13 Meovjgo 
111., cap. io>, ,«c‘c. 9, and S:, 1- ^Villiam IV., 
cap. 86, .see. G8. 

§ Xf.V. — The governor-general of Fort William may 
issue warrants for securing suspected jicrrons as lo any 
Irca.soiiabJc acts or correspondence. I'roce; dings to be 
had where reasonable grounds for the charge shall appear 
against such persons, or they shall be held iu custody 
until convenient oj»portiinity is found for .sending them to 
India. 

§ Xl.Vr. — The governor.^ of Fort St. George and Hoin- 
b.'iy to have lUc like jiowers with respei-t to suspected 
pcr.soi)S a.-» the governor-general, 

j XbVH.- -*TIio governor-general or governois may 
order measures proposed in council about xvldcli tiny 
diflir from tin; other members to he adopted or sm:- 
pemUd, 

V} dr 4 William IV,, cap. 86, see. 

Tills measure Avas ostensibly passed to give 
“energy, vigour, and dcBjiatcb to the mea- 
sures and proceedings of the executive go- 
A’ernment.” 

J XliVTlI. — The governor-general, &e., making any 
order without the council, rcpouHiblc for the same. 

§ XTdX. — The cover .'’- general, kc., not to make any 
order which could not have been made with the conBcnt 
of the council. 

i L. — No person to act without the concurrence tif the 
council, on wliom the oliice of governor-geuoral or gover- 
nor ehall devolve by deoth, unless provisionally ap- 
pointed. 

.Renewed by 3 ifc 4 William IV., cap. 66, 
sec. 02. 

f bl. — Provided also, and be it further enacted, that 
nothing herein contained .shall be construed to give power 
or authority to the governor-gCDcrol of Fort William, in 
Bengal, or either of (he governors of Fort St. George or 
Bombay respectively, to make or carry into execution any 
order or resolution against the opinion or concurrence of 
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the eouuscllorfl of their respective govommenis, in any 
matter wliich shall come under the consideration of the 
said goveriior-geucral, and governors in council respec- 
tively, in their judicial capiicity ; or to moke, repeal, or 
suspend any general rule, order, or regulation for the 
good order and civil government of the said united com- 
pany's eettlcincnis ; or to impose, of his own authority, 
any tax or duly within the said respective governmenta or 
presidencies. 

With regard to the subordinate presi- 
doncioa, it must bo recollected that the go- 
vernmenta of those i)rcBideiicie 3 have no 
longer the power of Icgislatiou. 

Bcction r)2 provided that when the gover- 
nor-general should visit either of the subordi- 
nate presidencies, the powers of the governor 
of sucdi subordinate presidency sliouhl for the 
time bo suspended, lint by S:> 4 William I V"., 
cap. 8/», see. 07, it is onaeted that those 
powers should not, by reason of such visit, bo 
sn.s]»eiidcd. 

Section provides that, when the gover- 
nor-genoral should bo absent from hi.s own 
government of Jlcngal, a member of the 
council of that prcsuloncy, nominated by the 
govcrnor-genoral, should be vice-president 
and dopuly-govou'nor of Fort William. Tliis 
it has been thought unnceossary to insert, in- 
asmuch as by 3 4 William f V., cap. 8o, 

coo, 70, the governor-general of India in 
council may nominate some member of the 
council of India to exercise the powers of the 
governor-general in assemblies of the said 
council during his ahsence, under the title of 
])resident ; and by 1 G S: 1 7 Victoria, cajn tin, 
see. 1 li, power is given to the court of direc- 
tors to declare tliat the governor-general of 
India shall not ho governor of Fort William, 
and thereupon a governor of that presidency 
is to he appointed in the usual way ; or au- 
thority may be given to the governor-general 
ill council to appoint a servant of ten years’ 
standing to bo lieuteuaiit-goveriior of such 
part of tlie presidency of Fort William as 
may not at the time bo under the lieutenant- 
governor of the north-AYcstern provinces. 
The latter measure has been carried out. 

i LIV. — The ^lovernor-general, while absent, may issue 
orders to the ottlcers and servants of the other presi- 
dencies, &c. 

§ LV. — The directors, with the approhutioii of the 
hoard, may suspend the powers of the governor-general 
to act r4pon his own authority, 

5 LVI. — No civil seiw-ants under the rank of member 
of council to be promoted but by seniority, 

$ LVII.— If the salary of n vacant post exceeds five 
Inmdred pounds per annum, the candidate cannot be pro- 
moted unless he has resided three years in India. 

The period of qualification for the higher 
salaries has been varied by more recent legis- 
lation, By 53 George TIL, cap. 155, sec. 


82, it is fixed at four years for a salary ex- 
ceeding £1500; at seven years for a salary 
exceeding £30(X); at ton years fur a salary 
exceeding £40(.K}; which last term (ten years) 
in service, either civil or military, also foMn.‘^ 
the qiiahTicatioii for a seat in council, b}' 
3 &: 4 William IV., ca]>. 85, sec. 40; for the 
appointment of lieutenaiit-goveiiior of tlie 
north-west provinces, by 5 I't 0 William I^'^. 
cap. 52; for that of lieutenant-governor of 
Fort William, by JG ifc 17 Victoria, cap. 05, 
sec. IG ; and l)y section 22 of tlie act last 
quoted for the office of legislative eoiiucillo]*, 
thereby created. By 3 it 4 William IV., 
cap. 85, sec. 40, no previou.s service is I’c- 
quired from the fourth ordinary menibor <4* 
tlic council of India, but it is expressly re- 
quired that he shall l)e selcctetl from ])ersona 
not servants of tlie company. By 47 George 
MI , cap. 08, .see. 7, and 10 Geurgii IV., cap. 
IG, sec. 2, tlic time spent at Jlaileybiiry is, 
under certain circum.^tances, to be rockone<l 
as time spent in India with reference to eligi- 
bility to oHice or salary. 

§ J.VnT."-No pcixm to hold (wo oftlco;?, tlie srilfiries 
of wliidi aiiioiiiit to more tlum tlic prcucnhed sum. 

§ — The directors not to scud out more persons 

tlinu necessary to siqiply the com])liriin?iit of the csliili- 
Jishmeut. 

Also 3 S: 4 William IV., cap. 85, poc. 102. 

f TjX. — Xo person shall be capable of acling, or bciMc; 
appointed or sent to India, in the enpaeily of writer or 
endet, whose age shall bo under lift ecu years, or sliall 
exceed Iwcuty-two years, nor until (he iierson proposed, 
or intended to be so appointed, shall liave deliven^d (o 
(he said court of directors a cerlitieatc of his age, under 
the hand of the JiiinUlcr of the parish in which he was 
baptised, or keeper of the registry of baptism of sucli 
parish; and if no such iegi>try can be. Ibmid, an 
ailidavit of tlnit eircnm.stancc shall he made by the party 
himself, with his information and belief (hat his age i.s 
uot under fifteen years, and doth uot exceed twenty-hvo 
ycar.«5j provided, nevertheless, that the said rcstiictiun 
shall not extend to prevent tho said court of diicclors 
from appointing any iierson to ho a eadet who shall have 
been for tlic space of one year at ]ea.st a ronnni.ssio!n:d 
oflim* ill Ills majesty’s service, or in the militia or feneiblc 
men when embodied, and hath been called into actual 
service, or from the company of cadets in the royal regi- 
ment of artillery, and w'ho.sc age shall not exceed twenty- 
live year.s. 

The age lias been cxteinleib’as to writers, 
to twenty-three years, by’- 7 V’illiam IV. and 
1 Victoria, cap. 70, secs. 4 and 5. 

§ LXT.— British-born subjects oppoiiitcd to receive 
rents, &c., to take an oath. 

The object of this section was to prevent 
servants of the company receiving bribes, 

§ LXII. — Kcceiviiig gifts to he deemed a misde- 
meanour. 
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Repeated in liS George HI., cap. r>:i, secs. 
2;i and 24, and 3 & 4 AVilliam IV., cap. 85, 
sec. 76. 

§ LXlIf. — The court may onlcr gifts to be itstoml, 
find fines to bo given to the prosecutor. 

$ LX IV. — C’ouiisellora at Itiw, &c., may take fees i.u 
their professions. 

Renewed hy 13 George III., cap. 63, 
sec. 25. 

f LXV. — Neglect to execute the orders of the directors, 
&e., to be deemed n misdemeanour. 

Recited in 3 S: 4 AVilliatn IV., cap. 85, 
sec. 80. 

$ LWl. — Xlaking any corrupt bargain for giving up 
or obtaining any employment also to be deemed a misde- 
meanour. 

§ LXVJI. — Ris mnjcaly’s subjects amenable to courts 
of justice in India and Great 13ntain for offences in the 
territories of native princes. 

§ TjXVIII. — N o nelionto be stayed without the appro- 
bation of the board. 

§ liXIX. — The company not to release sentences, or 
restoHi servants dismissed by scnleuees. 

By 51 George III., cap. 75, sees. 4 .nnd 5, 
it is declared tlmt the above does not extentl 
to the case of military ofliccrs diamissed or 
suapended from the service by sentence of 
court-martial, but that such may, with the 
approbation of the board, bo restored. 

$ liXX. — No ])crson under the degree of a member of 
euiiiieil or eommanderdn-chief, who shall not return to 
India within live years from his leave to depart, .shall be 
entitled to rank, unless in the ease of any civil servant of 
the company it sliall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
court of director.s that such absence was occasioned by 
sickness or infirmity, or unless such person be permitted 
to return with bis rank to ludia by a vole or resolution 
passed by way of ballot by three parts in four of the pro- 
prietors assembled in general court, c.speeially convened 
for that purpose, whereof eight days* previous notice of 
the time and purpose of such meeting shall he given in 
the Lottffoii (tazetf(*f or unless in tlie case of any military 
olfieer, it shall bo proved to the satisfaelioii of the said 
couri of directors, ami the board of commissioners for the 
affairs of India, that such absence was occasioned by 
sickness or infirmity, or by some inevitable accident. 

Section 71 secuvoa to the company the 
exclusive trade, subject to a subsefiucnt pro- 
viso for its determination. 

Section 72 provided that the company 
should at all times thereafter, subject as 
above, enjoy all the benefits of previou.s acts 
and charters, except as by this act repealed, 
varied, and altered. 

^Scction 73 contains a proviso for the ter- 
mination of the exclusiv'^o trade, upon three 
years* notice. 

Section 74 |>rovided that after the termi- 
nation of the exclusive trade the corporation 
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should have the right to trade in common 
with other subjects of the crown; but the 
exercise of its trade is suspended by 3 dr 4 
William IV., cap. 85. Section 75 regulates 
the mode of parliamentary notice to the com- 
pany. Sections 76 to 106 relate to trade; 
sections 107 to 122 to financial matters of 
temporary interest. Section 123 provides 
that the appropriations made by this act 
(33 George TIL, cap. 52) shall not affect the 
rights of the company or the public as to the 
territory or the revenue beyond the term of 
the exclusive trade granted by the act. Sec- 
tion 124 relates to the appropriation of certain 
monies, and has at this time no interest or 
importance. It may here be observed that 
the latest enactments for the disposition of 
the revenues of India will he found in the 
3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, to be noticed on 
another page. 

f eXXV. — No grant of salaries, &c., above two huu- 
ilrod pouiuls to he gootl, unless confirmed hy the board. 

This provision depended upon the continu- 
ance of the company’s right to exclusive 
trade. The exclusive trade with India ter- 
minated in 1811; that Avith Ohina in 1834; 
but tlie 53 George TIT., cap. 155 (sec, 2), 
continued for the term thereby granted, all 
enactments, provisions, matters, and things, 
contained in the 33 George HI., cap. 52, and 
in any other acts limited to the term granted 
by the said act of the 33 George III., so 
far as they were in force, and not repealed 
by or repugnant to the act 53 George HI., 
cap. 155; and by the 3 4 William IV\, 

cap. 85, sec. 2, all enactments, &c., of former 
acts limited to the term granted by 53 George 
HI., cap. 155, are continued, so far as they 
were in force at the time of passing the new 
act (3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85), and Avorc 
not repealed thereby or repugnant thereto. 
By 53 George HI., cap. 155, sec. 88, and 
55 George HI., cap. 64, the approval of the 
board is required to giA’-e effect to gratuities 
exceeding £6(X). By 3 4 William IV., 

cap. 85, sec. 37, it is enacted that an estimate 
is to ho submitted to the board of the sum 
reqAiired for the home establishment, and in- 
cidental expenses of the East India Company, 
Avhich sum, when appro ve.d in the gross, is to 
bo aj)plicd at the discretion of the court of 
directors, free from any interference of the 
boai’d. All expenditure beyond this sum, 
including salaries, gratuities, and allowances, 
is subject to the general rule of superintend- 
ence by the board. See section 25 of the 
above act, 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85. 

i CX.XVI. — The directors to lay revenue accounts 
before parliament within the first fourteen sitting days 
of March in every year. 
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By George TIT., cap. 3G, sec. the 
accounts were to be made up to the 1st of 
May, and presented to parliament witJiin the 
first fourteen sitting days after that period. 
By 3 & 4 William IV^, cap. 83, sec. IIG, the 
accounts arc to be presented within the first 
fourteen sitting days after the 1st of May, 
and to be made up according to the latest 
advices. By that act also some changes arc 
made in the particulars of the required ac- 
counts, adapting them to the altered eircum- 
stances of the company, all relating to trade 
being omitted. Section 127 provides for the 
reciprocal discharge of the crown and the 
company in respect of certain accounts be- 
twecMi them, up to the 24th of Jlecembcr, 
1792. A similar arrangement to a later date 
was effected by 3 George IV., cap. 93. 

Among other matters in the settlement 
above referred to was that of militai*}' charges. 
The subsequent provision for these is the 
.subject of the following section : — 

f CXXVIIF. — »om lh(! iwenty- fourth day of Bcccin- 
bi>r, one thousand aoven hundred and ninety-two, the 
expensea of troops to be repaid by the company. 

Sections 129 to HIG contained penal enact- 
ments against persons trading, and provisions 
for the confiscation of their ships and goods. 

§ CXXXVII. — No governor-general, &c., to trade, ex- 
cept on account of the company. No judge to be con- 
cerned ill any trade. No iicrsoii whatever to be concerned 
in tbc inland trade in salt, !kc., except with the company’s 
permission. 

By act of government of India, No. 13 of 
1818, 110 ofiiccr of any court established liy 
royal charter within the territories of tlic 
East India Company is to be concerned in 
any dealings as a banker, trader, agent, factor, 
or broker, excei)t such as may be part of the 
duty of his office. 

Sections 138 and 139 rolnto to trade. 

Section 140 relates to the prosecution of 
oftenees against this act. 

Section 141 enacts how action.^ shall be 
laid, and states the limitation of actions, and 
proc.ess. 

Sections 142 to 143 referred to legal pro- 
ceedings against (dandestinc traders. By 
section 14f3 the following enactments of 
earlier date are repealed : — So much of Vf 
& 10 William HI., cap. 44, as inflicts j^enalty 
or forfeiture for illegally trading to the East 
Indies ; the w^holo of the 3 George I., cap. 
21, intended for the protection of the com- 
pany’s trade, and all enactments continuing 
the same ; so much of the 7 George I., cap. 
21, as relates to the punishment of per- 
sons illegally trading to the East Indie.s ; 
the wliole of tlio 9 George I., cap. 2G, 
for preventing a subscription for nn East 
India Company in the Austrian Netherlands, 
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and for protection of the lawful trade of his 
majesty’s subjects ; so mucli of the 3 George 
If., cap. 14, and so much of 27 George II., 
cap. 1 7, as creates any penalty with reference 
to 7 George I., cap. 21, for the mode of 
suing, distributing, and recovering such pen- 
alty; so much of 10 George III., cap. 47, as 
subjects persons concerned in illicit trade to 
penalties; so much of 13 George HI., cap. 
33, as provides for delivery by the company 
of letters of advice to the Bccretaries of state, 
makes it iinlaAvful for the govern or -general, 
tbc members of council of Bengal, the cliief 
justice or judges of the supreme court there, 
or revenue officers, to carry on trade, or pro- 
hibits d(?iiliug in salt, betel- nut, tobacco, or 
rice, or restrains from trading free merchants, 
free mariners, or others whose covenant shall 
be expired; and so much of 21 George HI., 
cap. Go, as prohibits lending money:.to foreign 
companies, or restrains the court of directors 
from stopping suits for penalties thereby in- 
curred ; the whole of the 24 George HI., 
sess. 2, cap. 23, excepting so much as relates 
to the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, redress 
to native landholders, and such parts a.s re- 
mained in force for tlie establishment of a 
court of judicature ; the whole of 2G George 
HI., cap. IG, excepting the repealing clauses ; 
and so much of 2G) George III., cap. 37, as 
makes offences against the law for securing 
the exclusive trade of the company enforce- 
able in the East Indies. It will be observed 
that the subjects of several of the repealerl 
enactments form the matter of new cnactinentB 
in this act — ns the interdiction of trade to the 
governor -general, governors, members of 
council, judges of the supreme court, and 
revenue ofliccrs, and the limitation of the 
trade in salt, betel -nnt, tobacco, itc. See 
section 137. Section 147 provides tliat the 
repeal shall not extend to oftenees committed 
before tbc passing of this act; section 148, 
that it should not aflcct the powers of tlio 
board previously in existence till a new board 
should bo appointed; section 149, that it 
should not affect the powers given l)y 28 
George HI., cap. 8, and 31 George ITT., 
cap. 10, concerning expenses of additional 
forces in the East Indies ; section 130, that 
should not bar actions. 

§ CLl. — Power given to the governor-general in 
coiindl of Fort William, &c., to appoint justices of the 
peaee, which said justices not to sit in courts of Oyer 
and Terminer unless called upon. 

The 47 George III., sess. 2, cap. G8, sec. 
G, repeals so much of tlie above as authorizes 
the governor -general in council to appoint 
justices of the peace for Fort St. George or 
Bombay, that ar.thority being given by sec- 
tion 3 to the governor in council of the 
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respoctivo presidencies. The 2 & 3 W illiam 
IV., cap. 117, Bcc. 1, removes tho restriction 
as to British inhabitants, and renders eligible 
all persons not subjects of a foreign state. 
By act of government of India, No. G of 
1845, the power of issuing separate commis- 
sions is given. 

f CliTI. — No person capable of acting ns a justice of 
the jieacc till he has taken the requisite oaths. 

The remaining sections, up to IGO, arc of 
limited interest, referring to rights and pre- 
rogatives of justice and civic regulations of 
the presidential capitals, and acts of the go- 
vernment of India unnecessary to introduce 
here. 

$ CLX. — And be it further enacted, that every person 
who shall hereafter be elected a director of tbe said com- 
pany shall, within ten days next after his election, and 
before be shall take that office upon him (save only the ad- 
ministering the oath hereinafter mentioned, instead of the 
oath now prescribed to be taken by person? elected direc- 
tors of the said company), lake the following oath (that 
is say) j .... which said oath shall be signed by the 
person or persons taking the same, and shall he adminis- 
Icrcd by any two of the directors of the said company, who 
also .shall sign and attest the same; and in case any person 
so to be elected a director of the said company shall refuse 
or neglect to take the said oath within the time aforcbaid. 
Ids office or iilaoc as a director of the said company siudi 
become void. 

By 58 George HI., cap. 155, sec. 7G, tbe 
year and title of lhat act were to be inserted 
instead of tho year and title of tbe act by 
which tbe oath is prescribed ; but tbe IG 
& 17 Victoria, cap. Go, sec. 18, directs 
another form of oath imtead of that ])rc- 
viously taken ; and tho form given in this act 
is consequently omitted. That in tlio act of 
Victoria is as follows : — 

I, A. do swear that I will be faithful to licr 
“majesty Queen Victoria, and will, to the best of 
“my ability, perform the duty ossigticd t<i me as a 
“ director of the East India Company, in the admiu- 
“ istralioii of the government of India in trust for 
“ the crown.” 

Section IGI related to deposits on teas 
bought at the company’s sales ; section 1G2 
limited the time for the commcnccnieut of 
proceedings under this act ; and section ir.8 
fixed tho date of the commencement of the 
act; 

Having given a general outline of tlic acts 
which have regulated the constitution of the 
East India Company, tho Board of Control, 
the governor-general and council in India, 
and all of these in relation to each other, it 
remains to show the actual Avorking of the 
system. Tn doing so the provisions of the 
statutes not necessarily brought into notice 
ill the review just given, Avill be referred to 
as occaflion arises. 


[Chap. XIII. 

THE HOME GOVEBNMENT. 

The constitution of the board of directors 
has been shown in the foregoing pages. The 
practice, as to the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man, is for the directors to elect such annually 
from their own body, but the deputy -chair- 
man of one year is generally the chairman of 
the next, in which capacity ho also serves for 
ono year. The directors, until 1853, had tho 
power vested in them of all ecclesiastical, 
legal, naval, and military appoint lucnts. In 
that year, by the act IG iSi' 17 Victoria, tlie 
appointments to the civil service were tin-own 
open to public competition. Tlie directors 
still have authority to originate all measures 
for tho government of India, all grants of 
money at home and in India, also the [•utroii- 
age of all ecclesiastical, naval, and military 
appointments. The mode of distributing Ibc 
patronage, is for cacli director to have an 
equal share, except the chairman and deputy - 
chairman, whoso i)roporti()ns are greater. 'The 
Board of Control has unconstitutionally in- 
tnnled into this department, ami Avbat Avas 
originally asked as a courtesy, lias for some 
time been looked upon ns a right. ^rbe 
directors nominate general oflicers, as tbe staff 
of the company’s army; the superintendent, 
of tho Indian navy, the master attendant in 
Bengal and in ^Madras, ami A'oluntecrs (avIio 
are appointed in rotation by the directors) 
for the pilot service ; olheers of llie mint, 
such as assay masters ; the law oftjcera of the 
presidencies, ami the members of tho general 
and presidential councils, except the fourtli 
member of tbe general council, avIio must have 
the sanction of the Board of Control. The 
patronage of appointment to the great ofticcf; 
lias been slioAvn in tbe abstracts of the different 
acts relating to Indian governnient already 
given. The court of directors meet weekly 
(usually on the Wednesday) for the transac- 
tion of business, the details of wliich are con- 
ducted by coiinnittees. There are four of 
these committees, — the secret; the linaneo 
and home ; the ]»olitical and military ; tlie 
roA'enue, judicial, and legislatiA^e. 

The functions of the secret committee have 
been indicated in iho abstracts already given 
of the different acts legislating for India. It 
i.s the medium of coinmnnication Avitii the 
government in India, and with tlie Board of 
(control, especially iii relation to peace or 
AA^ar, the acquisition of territory, and trans- 
actions with native princes. The committee 
consist.s of three iiiemhers, who arc Bupposed 
to be elected by the rest of the directors, but 
are generally taken ex officio, the chairman, 
dcpnty-chairiiian, and senior director, being 
tho persons to Avhom tho important trust is 
committed. It is questionable whether thi.s 
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plan is wise, for although the chaivmau and 
deputy-chairman have the general confidence 
of tlic committee, and the Bonior director will 
ho, of course, a man of very great experience, 
yet the nomination to such an important trust 
by any routine process has its dangera, when 
election by ballot, on the grouinl of capacity 
alone, ouglit to determine who should hold 
a charge so responsible. The papers of the 
secret committee are in charge of the ex- 
aminer at the Iiidia-houso, who is also clerk 
to the committee. The other committees 
superintend the dejiartments of government to 
which they are si)ccifically designated. 

The general court, or court of proprietors, 
consists of holders of East India stock. All 
holders of £500 stock arc entitled to attend 
the court and speak ; all who hold £1000 stock 
liave the additi^jnal right of voting. The latter 
class now number about eighteen hundred 
persons. The general court assembles rpiar- 
terly. Its powers were once equal to those 
now held by the court of directors, but at 
present they are limited to the following : — ■ 

1. The (‘li;(?liou of twelve persona out of tJic eighlcfn 
who coa^itilato the eourt of direct ora. 

iS. Of making hyc-luws, 

Ih Of making money gi’ants, and <»f controlling those 
pri)posed hy the directors if exceeding ttJOO in one sum 
id one person, or £200 per annum. 

d. Of culling for the production of all despatches u hick 
arc not in the (Uistody of the secret cointnittec. 

The East India-lionso is situated in 
J^eadonhall Street, in the city of I^ondon, a 
building inferior in architecliiral pretension, 
and calculated by its long and gloomy cor- 
ridors to give a moan idea of a place eminent 
in it.s as.sociations, and as the scat of a power 
Avhicli has decided the destinies of eo many 
oriental nations, and bid defiance to tiie 
greatest states of Europe. The company’s 
establishment in the bmst India -house consists 
of four departments ; the secretary’s, the ex- 
aminer’s, the military, and the Htatistical, 
These are nmintaiiicd at wliat must appear 
to bo a very small cost compared with the 
vast amount of duties ])erformcd, and efficient | 
agencies employed. The sum thus expended, 
oxcliisive of charities, pensioners, and aii- 
nuitios, in connection with them, does not 
exceed £120,000 per annum. 

The Board of Control has its office in i 
Cannon How : its constitution has been already I 
shown. None of the ofiicers of the board 
ever attend except ‘‘the president,” who 
presides over nothing, the real purport of his 
a|>pointment being to secure to the l»arty 
liolcling the reins of government for the 
the time being a portion of tlie rich patronage 
connected whh India. One of the members 
of the board is expected to sign papers along 


with ‘'the president.” The veal work be- 
longs to the directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and the effective liindranco to tlieir 
I measures has been in ” the president ” or in 
the governor -general of India, appointed for 
the most part for the purpose of gratifying a 
titled and powerful partizan of the existing 
cabinet. Any bnsinoss done at the l)oard is 
performed by the secretaries, one of wdiom is 
necessarily a member of parliament, and loses 
his office with the retirement from ])ower of 
the cabinet which confers his appointment. 
The other is a permanent government official, 
who does whatever real work may have to 
bo performed, which chiefiy consists in rou- 
tine records and letters. lOacli secretary, 
hoAvever, professes to attend to three dej^art- 
ments of the control, ainl each has a staff of 
clerks at Ids disposal. The president con- 
ducts the “secret” business in j»oVAon or by 
letter with the secret committco of the board 
of directors. The cost of the inefficient Hoard 
of Control bas been at least one fourth that 
of the conduct of the vast transactions at the 
Tndia-hoiise. The system of elieck and 
counter-check in the business transacted be- 
tween tlie two boards is most comj)licatcd, 
and the general mode of conducting busino.ss 
is rendered, by the spirit of routine pervading 
the Hoard of Control, tedious and injurious to 
the public service. 

GOVBRNMKNT IN INDIA. 

The fl3mop.sis already given of the difierenr. 
statutes eontaine<l in Pitt’s bill, or since, in 
acts of George III., William IV., and Vic- 
toria, based upon it, have already' made tlie 
reader acquainted with the priuciple.s of local 
government in India. In III 17 "S'ictoria 
ca[). 05, see. 22, the governor-general was 
em[)owored to add two additional members of 
council to the four alrcatly com loosing that 
council, according to the statute, but the right 
liua never been exorcised. The patronage of 
tho governor- general of India is exceedingly^ 
extensive, important, and valuable. Me ap- 
points the lieutenant-governor of Hengal and 
of the north-western provin(‘es; all the mili- 
tary nominations in Bengal and the north- 
western ju'ovinces ; the judges of the “ suddor ” 
courts; the commissioners in the iion-regu- 
latiou provinces; and tho political residents 
in native states. The official staff of the 
governor-general consists of a political secre- 
tary to conduct business with native and 
foreign states ; a home secretary, who manages 
judicial and revenue nffiiirs ; a financial secre- 
tary for the conduct of govermnent finance ; 
and a military scoretaiy. ^I'he seeretarics for 
politics and finance constitute a secret com- 
mittee, to which all despatches arc trans- 
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nutted, find in whose custody all despatches 
remain of a secret nature. The council meets 
at tlie goverinnont-house at Calcutta at least 
oiioc a week. The governor and council 
scud a quarterly general letter to the court of 
ilirectors in London, hut when important 
Imsiness requires, special letters are trans- 
mitted. (Correspondence between tlic pre- 
sidential governments and tlie court of direc- 
tors is to be forwarded to the governor- 
general in council, hut not m c.i tcuso — abstracts 
only are necessary. No new office can he 
established Avithont the permission of the 
court of directors in London. IMilitary ex- 
penditure can only he incurred in case of 
emergency, without the consent of the com- 
mittee of the. India-house. The governor- 
general, if not recalled, holds, office for five 
years, and receives £2o,0(X) per annum. Each 
memher of the council receives £1(),<X)0 per 
annum. The presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay are each under governors and conn- 
eils of three members. These derive their 
authority from the court of directors ; but 
the lieutenant-goA’cruora of Bengal and of 
tlio north-west provinces, derive theirs from 
tlie governor-general of India. This may bo 
scon ill previous pages, but is here stated to 
keep before the reader a clear and general 
view of Indian goi'ernment. 

Tlie provisions shown in the acts of par- 
liament referred to for the government of 
the presidencies prohibit tlieir governors and 
councils appointing any officers. This law 
Avas found impracticable. Reference could 
not be made from IMadras and Bombay for 
oA'ery ajipointment to ofliocs of customs or 
excise, and various other services of necessity 
arising from time to time. It hcoaine neces- 
sary to make an arrangement in India Avhich 
would practically relax the stringency of the 
laAv. Periodical returns arc made to Calcutta 
from Madras and Bombay of all appointments 
made in the interim, and these receive formal 
sanction at gOA^ernmcnt-housc. The gover- 
nors and councils of the presidencies usually 
meet Aveckly, and Iuia’c secretaries correspond- 
ing to those of the general government at 
(Jalcutta. The mode of transacting business 
at the chief seat of authority is more uniform 
than at Bombay or Madras. The lieutenant - 
goA^ernor of the north -AA^cst provinces exer- 
cises a patronage similar to that of the gover- 
nors and councils in Bombay and Madras. 
If a servant is suspended or dismissed by the 
presidential governments, such alismission is 
subject to appeal to the directors. A certain 
amount of military patronage in India is also 
divided between the governor and the com- 
mander-in -chief. The former appoints to 
such offices as are connected with finance and 


have civil relations — such ns the militaiy 
auditor-general, the military accountant, the 
paymasters and commissaries ; the conmiander- 
iii-chief appoints the adjutant-general, the 
quartor-mastcr-gencral, and minor officers of 
a strictly military nature. The prcsiilential 
governors and eommanders-in-chief exercise 
their patronage respectively and relatiA^ely 
upon the model of that of the gOA’^ernor-gcncral 
and general commaiiding-in-chief. 

THE CIVJL SERVICE. 

The collection of the rcAonno, and the 
administration of justice, arc committed to 
the civil servants. Sometimea judicial aiul 
fiscal functions arc united in the duties of the 
same official. The covenant made by the 
ciA’il servants has been given in a former 
page; also the class from Avhieh the covenanti'd 
ser\\'ints are selected. These civil serA’ants — 
Avho may he either l‘]uropcan or native, Avho 
haA-e undergone no previous training, and AAdio 
form no covenant Avith the company, but are 
einjdoycd as ordinary oflicials are usnally 
employed by all public bodies — are calletl 
“uucoA’cnanted sciA\ants.” Public compe- 
tition determines avIio shall 1)0 in the company’s 
covenanted service since the act* passed for 
the dissolution of the company’s civil col- 
lege at ITailoyhnry. ^Jdie examiners of can- 
didates for the covenanted department of tlie 
civil service are ap]>ointed l)y the Board of 
Control, under the act l(» Sr 17 Victoria, cap. Of/. 
In 18od regulations Avore promulgated by 
the board to the effect that two examinations 
of candidates should take place. The first in 
ancient and modern languages, mathematics, 
Arabic, and )Sanscrit : the second in law, 
Indian history, and political economy. An 
interval of n year to take place hetAveen the 
two examinations. V’arions causes liave con- 
tributed to prevent the operations of these 
regulations so far as the second examination 
is concerned. 'J"he folIoAving regulations are 
issued by the board : — 

RKGCLATIONS TOtt TIIK. KXAMINATION OT CANDIDATFS 
FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

1. Any natural-boiTi subject of licr majesty who f-hall 
be desirous of entering the civil service of the conipimy, 
will be entitled to be examined at such examination, pro- 
vided he shall, on or before the Jst of May, 18.55, have 
transmitted to the board of comToissioiiers ; — 

(a) A certificate of his age being above eighteen years 
and under tw'cnty-thrce years. 

(i) A cerlificale, signed by a physician or surgeon, of 
his having no disease, constitutional affection, or 
bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the civil service 
of the company. 

(r) A certificate of good moral character, signed by the 
head of the school or college at which he has last 
received his education ; or, if he has not received 


18 & 19 Victoria, cap. 68. 
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ediKruiiuli at any si-hool or colli'i^c siiicr the yoar 
1852, then sueh proof of f^ood moral cliurucltT a< 
mny be satisfactory to the board of couiniissioiu-rs. 
(f/) \ Htaicmeiit of those branrlies of knowledge lieiviii- 
iiftiT eiiiiinerated, in Avliit-h he desires to be exa- 
mined. 

2. 'I'hc e.van)iiuiti>)U Avill take tdaec in the follow in*^ 
branches of knowledge : — 

Knglish Language and Literature: - m.miks. 

( 'onipositicii 50(1 

Knglish lateralurc and History, ineliuliiig 
that of the Laws and Coiislitution .... 1000 


I/iiiiginurc, Literal UK’, .-md I li.‘-fory of Greece . ToO 
,1 ,, ,, Koine . 750 

?y ,, ,, France . .*175 

,, ,, ,, (jierniany 375 

>• ,1 ,, Italy . . 375 

Mat hemal ies, pure and mixed 1000 

Xatural Science, that is, Clu ini.slry, Kleelri- 
e.ity, and .Magnelism, Naliiral History, 

Geology, and Minera!<)'.;y 500 

Moral Seiciu’cs, that is, Logie, Mental, Moral, 

and LVlit.ieal I’liilosophy . 500 

Sanscrit Language and Literature 375 

Arabic laiuguage and Literature 375 


(J875 

3. The, nierii of the persons examined w ill be estimated 
by marks, according to llin ordinary system in use at 
scvej'al of the universities, and the iiumhers set opposite 
to eaeh branch in llie preceding j)aragra])li denote the 
greatest number of marks Hint can be obtained in re- 
spect of it. 

4. No eaiulidule w ill be alloAVcd any marks in rcs])cet 
of any Milyeet of e.vamiuation unless he shall, in tlie 
ojiiiiiou of the examiners, possess a competent knowledge 
of that subject. 

5. 'I'lie examination will be eoudueled by means of 
prinli’d ipiestions and written answers, and by vhui von* 
examination, as the examiners may deem necessary. 

f). After llie examination shall have been roniplclcd, 
the examiners shall add up the marks obtained by each 
candidate in respect of each of the subjects in whicli he 
shall have been examined, and shall set forth, in order of 
merit, the names of Die twenty eandidales who shall have 
obtained a greater number of mnrk.s than any of the re- 
maining candidates; and such twenty candidates shall 
be deemed to be selected eandidales for the civil service 
of the East India ('oinpany. Their choice of the pre- 
sidency in India to which they shall he appointed shall 
he determined hy the order in Avhicli they stand on such 
list. 

7. In August, 1856, and August, 1857, further exa- 
iniuations of the selected candidates Avill take place hy 
evaininers appointed by the board of connnissiouers for 
the aftaira of India in the following subjects; — 

MARKS. 


Taw’, including the ordinary rules of Inking 
Evidence, and the Mode of coiiduetiiig civil 

and criminal trials 1000 

The History of India 400 

Political Economy 400 

Any Language of India iii AvhicU the selected 
candidate shall have given notice of his 
desire to be examined 200 


and such fiu*ther examinations will be conducted in the 
same manner as ibat above described. (The numbers 
set opposite to each subject denote the greatest number 
of marks which can be obtained in rcst)ect of such sub- 
jects.) 

8. Each eeleeted candidate, desirous of being examined 


at (Ithcr of the further examinations of 1S50 ami 1857, 
shall, two months previously to .such cxamimjtion, trans- 
mit to the board of commissioners for the ulliiiis of 
India a statement meutiouing the langiiogc or languages 
of India in Avhich he is desirous of being examined. 

9. Any .sih cted candidate Avho, having been examined 
at t he furl her cxaminalioti of 1856, shall not liavc passed, 
may, uevcrtln h ss, be again cxauiiucd at the fnrllicr e-\a- 
111 i nut ion of 1S57. 

10. Any selected candidate who shall not have pa.^sed 
at one or tlie other of the further examinations of J8j(1 
and 1857, shall be struck olf the list of selected Can- 
dida les. 

11. The selected camliilates, who, at eitiicr of .such 
further examinations shall be dec rued by the examiners 
to have a competent knowledge of law, the history of 
India, political economy, and at least one language of 
India, shall be adjudged to have passed, and to be entitled 
to be appointed to the civil .service of the. F/a.^t India 
Company ; and the names of the selected candidates who 
slifdl have so passed shall be placed in a li.^1 in thi; order 
of (Inrir merit in such exaiiilnatious, estimated as above 
by the total number of marks which they shall have ob- 
tained in respect of all the subjeel.s in wliic^i they shall 
have been examined at such examination. 

12. The seniority in the eivil servieti of the East India 
ComjKmy of the selected candidates, shall be determined 
by the date of the further cxiiini nation at Avhicli they 
.shall be judged to have pa.s3C(l; and so between those 
Avho have pas.'^ed at the same further examination, their 
security in such eivil service shall he cletcnniiieJ accord- 
ing to the order in which they stand on the list, resulting 
from .such examinatious. 

13. No ])ersou will ever after such eMimitudions he 
allowed to proceed to India until lie shall comply Avith 
the regulatiturs ill fon’C at the time for the ei\il ser\iee 
of the East India Company, and shall be of sound bodily 
health, and good moral character. 

India Hoard, 

26/7/ Jantiarff^ 1855. 

When the single examination (now mado 
(o sulheo, contrary to the proiimlgated regn- 
latioiis) has taken place, the youngs men are 
sent otit, as fast as they are required, to the 
respective governments fur xvliieh it is pre- 
sumed they are best adapted, or which is iii 
tlte greatest need of their services. Those 
intended for Bengal, the north-west pro- 
vinces, and otlier districts under the general 
government, arc sent to Calcutta, Avlmre they 
are subjected to a further course of study, 
after which an exaiuiiiatiou takes place as io 
their progress in the native languages. The 
college at Fort William is the place where 
tlicsc additional preparations for ufliieial life 
arc made. At Bombay and Madras there are 
* no colleges for preparing tlie civil servants in 
the native languages. Tlierc are, liowcver, 
certain teachers appointed for tlie purpose. 
Kvery successful candidate is entitled to some 
office, although not immediately nominated. 
After they arrive in India, and while pur- 
suing the preparatory studies which are con- 
ducted there, the candidates receive a certain 
stipend, called oiit-of-cni]>loy allowance/* 
amounting to X*100 a-year. \\ hen the exa- 
minations have terminated at Calcutta, the 
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canilidiitos arc nominated as assistants to 
magistrates and coiJoctors, and are sent into j 

the Mofussil.” * TJcf'orc the assistants can ' 
enter the regular grades of* the service, they 
must submit to two examinations : the first in 
the vornaeuJar languages, or chielly in those ; 
the second in criminal and fiscal law, super - 
added to which is another examination in the 
vernacular tongues. W hen recogjiised as 
Jiaviiig entered the regular service, the civil 
officer is cngagctl in fiscal and magisterial 
iluties, in a subordinate manner, and in such 
cases us superior oHicers may prescribe. 

The regulations of the company's college at 
Calcutta have been unsparingly censured by 
various writers — such as Capj^or, in his work 
entitled The Three I* residencies of [ndia^ 
and Campbell, in his Modern British India, 
According to these and other authors who 
have written with less impartiality than zeal 
against the government of India, the students 
spend several years of idleness at Calcntta, 
spending at a rate far beyond their incomes, 
and burdening thcinsolvcs for many sub- 
sequent years with the payment of heavy 
instalments of their debts. It is allege<l that 
these young men bear themselves haughtily 
to their superiors, relying on their interest at 
homo to uphold their position. The amount 
of testimony against the proficiency of the 
young men at C^ilcutta, and indeed at Born- 
hay and Madras, is too extensive and rcspoct- 
ahlc to be overlooked. It is alleged, on the 
other baud, that men of groat attainments 
themselves, expect too nuich from these young 
men, and that while stricter vcgnlatioiis and j 
examinations ought to ensure proficiency | 
before the student receives the office of 
“ writer,’* yet, on the whole, the attainments 
made are respectable, and the general career 
of those Avho serve the company is creditable. 

After several years, during which every 
facility is afforded to the civilian to become 
experienced in office, and well acquainted 
with the people, he is recognised as a can- 
didato for promotion. A fresh examination 
must be passed in the languages and institu- 
tions of the country. If this issue in a satis- 
factory manner, he is (|ualified for the offices 
of magistrate or collector. 

The magistrates attend to police and the 
cognizance of whatever relates to criminals. 
Aj^peals from their decisions may bo made to 
the judges of sessions. The collector takes 
charge of the district treasury, and collects 
the revenue, having large powers for enforc- 
ing his legal demands. Certain magisterial 
and judicial powers are entrusted to the col- 
lector ; he settles by summary process dis- 
putes about rent and landed property among 
* The country as distinct from the capital. 


the agricultural community. The different 
])resideiicies have different rules of procedure, 
as well as different regulations of official rank 
and functions. In Bengal the office of judge, 
magistrate, and collector, are held by three 
distinct persons. In the north-west jn'o- 
vinces, Bombay, and TMadras, officers of one 
class are both magistrates and collectors ; 
those of another class arc judges. In tlie 
non -regulation provinces civil officers of one 
class hold all three offices. 

Fromotion goes generally by seniority ; 
but when the secretary reports that a vacant 
office requires peculiar fitness in the occu- 
pant, ho also names those among the legal 
claimants whom he consitlevs in possession of 
the qualifications, and the governor usually 
selects that person, hut may of liis oAvn 
knowledge fix nj)on some one else more 
adapted in his opinion to the post, d'his 
plan is calculnted to ensure the promotion of 
talent, but it also opens up the way to interest 
and favouritism. »Scdection, in ccnitradistinc- 
(ion to seniority, docs not often prevail, ex- 
cept in the very liighest offices. 

Lord Oornvvallls introduced a practice 
whicli is radically at variance with tJie con- 
stitution of the civil service, but which lias 
ju'cvailed ever since the governor -generalship 
of that nobleman. This practice is tlio em- 
ployment of military men in (’.ivil offi<.‘e8. 
They are especially scleeto<l for their real or 
ostensible adaptation to the discharge of i>ar- 
tionlar duties. They are chiefly employed as 
political agents in foreign courts, or the ail- 
mliiistration of police and magisterial affairs 
in unsettled districts. When civil servants 
properly qualified could not ho obtained, 
military men have been nj)pointcd to tlic 
ordinary civil offices even in the regulation 
provinces. Tlie proportion of military to 
civil officers employed in diplomatic eitua- 
tioiis is as one to two ; but taking all classes 
of BituatiouB and all parts of our Indian empire 
into account, the proportion of military to 
civilians is probably three to two. This 
fashion of employing military men in civil 
offices has been of grcw^it detriment to the 
military service, although probably of no 
disadvantage generally, and of great advan- 
tage in many cases to the civil administration. 
It is not improbable that the mutiny of 1857 
w’ould not liavc been attempted had not this 
predominating influence of the military over 
the civilians growm to such a head in the civil 
department. The regiments w^ero denuded 
of experienced and efficient officers. The 
“pick and cidl** of the army w'as withdrawn 
for civil services. Knowledge of the native 
languages constituting one of the chief quali- 
fications for the office of a civilian, officers 
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thus endowed wore withdrawn from their 
regiments, leaving those beliind them least 
qualified to commuiiieato with the men. 
iiesidcs, the miuiher ol officers goiiorally in 
regiments was extremely deficient from this 
cause. The covonantod civil ofiicors receive 
salaries varying from h) per month to more 
than twenty times that amount, paid in 
rujiccs. 

Tlie duties of a collector arc very nume- 
rous, and the sphere of liis super vision very 
extensive. An area ccpial to tw'o average 
Ihiglish counties may he considered the ordi- 
nary ‘Micaf’ of a collector. Over this during 
many months of the year ho passes on his 
duties, in which he supcriiitonds tho work 
]>crtormcd hy his assistants, the uncovenanted 
servants. Ihisiucss in the early part of the 
day is often very severe upon the collector, 
as the crafty natives Ihoii lU’css upon liim 
witli their claims, complaints, and references, 
in the liopo that ho will be more placable 
just as he begins his day than when his 
wearied mind and body have passed through 
tho greater portion of his diurnal toil. The 
salary of a collector is about X2'<y>i per 
iiKJiith. 

At the on<l of ton years tlie civilian is 
entitled to a three years’ furlough; hut if he 
makes this availahlt?, he will, on Ids rettirn, 
find his post filled, and Jio must await his 
turn to procure aiiotlier. During his ahsence 
in Europe lie is allowed a year. He 

may obtain leave to Oeyloii, tlio Cape, Aus- 
tralia, tlio ^Mauritius, and soino other places, 
and retain ono-tliird of liis pay, and without 
resign nig Ins appointment. At the end of 
twenty-two years’ service he may retire upon 
JHOtX) a year, liaving suhseiibe«i four per 
cent, upon his income in tho ineantimc to the 
annuity fund, and a further small pcr-centagc 
to the widow and orphan fund. 

By very many writers the average ability 
of the collector and magistrates is represented 
as below mediocrity ; and that altliougli 
men of great ability have been numbered 
among them, yet the vast majority lose in 
their isolated positions that stimulus for the 
acquisition of knowledge which competition 
in the crowd of European life supplies. It is 
alleged that the zeal at first shown to master 
the details of their own duties gradually 
passes away, and the collector does little, 
leaving to his subordinates all real labour, 
until ho becomes unacquainted with the state 
of his district, and imperfectly versed in the 
application of the 2>rinciplc3 of administration. 
There can, however, bo no doubt that w'itliin 
the last few years a more general tone of effi- 
ciency has sprung np, and that in the north- 
west, and throughout the non-regulation pro- 
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j vinoes, a vigorous administration has been 
I carried out. 

Tho uncovenanted civil servants are com- 
posed of both Europeans and natives. The 
Europeans are chielly selected from tlioso 
who have gone out to India in some other 
calling, and the sons of commissioned ofiicers. 
They do nut generally attain to tlio higher 
offices, and are nut entitled to the furlough 
after ten 3 eara’ service ; hut sometimes high 
iiiteicst, or peculiar qualifications, lead to 
tlieir advancement, and furlonglis have been 
granted as an especial mark of favour. Tlicy 
are not, according to the rule, entitled to 
pensions, Imt liave sometimes received them. 
Th(?re are many Jialf-caste men among tho 
uncovenanted servants. These, with the 
Europea v»s cni]}lo\eil, according to Cayqicv, 
amounted, in 1833, to nearlv three thousand 
persons. , 

Lord \^"illia)n Bentimfiv conceix ed the idea 
of employing the natives as uncovenanted 
servants ; and Ida lordsliip contemplated it on 
a scale of magnitude nml liberality that would 
have introduced great numbers of tin’s class 
to tlio ofiices for which they might be deemed 
eligible. Ho far as his scheme has been car- 
ried out, it has promoted the conveiiicnec of 
magistrates and collectors, hut has not con- 
duced to the hotter government of India, tho 
better ailministration of local afihirs, the im- 
partial administration of justice, or the xvelfare 
of the people. Abuses, which ha ve furnished 
a theme for agitation against tJio conqmny, 

I have grown u]i under this system. Tho 
native is ever ready to wrong the native. 
Ho will tlo so to [ilease his employer, to exact 
a bribe, to gratilV his personal animosity, or 
to show his distaste to a rival religion or 
race. Tlic hardships iidlicted h}'^ native 
agents of all classes everywhere in India, 
hut inoro especially in Madras, are iiumeroue, 
often appalling, and gonerally beyond tlie 
correction or prevention of the Enropeaii 
officers. The systom of torture practised 
in Madras by these native officers has brought 
much opprobrium on the government, w'hich 
never countenanced the crime, and did its best 
to prevent it. Frequently where the European 
officer supposed the evil supjuessed it wan 
still continued. The native officers will lie, 
commit perjury, cheat, accept bribes, inflict 
the grossest injustice, and the most brutal 
cruelties, in the name of tho company. Tln3 
Bclicme of Lord 'VVillinni Bentinck, liowevcr, 
met the approbation of the govermiient and 
parliament at home, and their sanction W'as 
given to it by 3 4 William IV., cap, 

8o, sec. 85. I'ho result of this statute has 
been that nearly all the inferior offices of 
justice are in the hands of the natives. There 
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lire Bevon lmn<h*cd jiafive judges in India.* 
The decisions of many of these inflict great 
injury upon the cause of justice and discredit 
upon the company. The collectors in several 
departments of the revenue are frcrpicntly 
natives, numbering altogether twelve hundred 
persons, f 

It may surprise most readers of this History 
to learn that the most useful class of native 
cjHjtloj/cs is that of medical assistants. The 
sub-assistant surgeon of districts, and the 
‘‘native doctor” in regiments, are very useful 
persons, showing a practical a])titudc for 
detecting diseases, which experience supplies 
where scientific diagnosis is not possible. As 
helpers to the British medical ofiicers they 
arc invaluable ; but tlie directors claim for 
them a higher position, «ns ajipears from the 
following statement of the court, laid before 
j^arliament : — “ In addition to tlie institutions 
for giving a general education to tbe different 
classes of the community, cither through 
English or the vernacular, collogoa or schools 
for several branches of professional education 
are maintainc«l at the difierciit presidencies 
(of the engineering colleges mention has 
already been made). Medical schools had 
from an early jicriod been maintained at all 
the presidencies, to train persona for emplo}'^- 
ment in the subordinate brandies of the 
medical service — as compounders, dressers, 
native doctors, <frc. These institutions were 
gradually raised in character, and fur many 
years past liavo held the rank of colleges, in 
which medical education of a first-class cha- 
racter is afforded. They have, in conse- 
quence, received the ‘recognition’ of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London ; and the gra- 
duates of these colleges are entitled to all 
privileges wdiich are conferred by tlie College 
of Surgeons on tbe members of the colonial 
medical institutions recognized by them. The 
graduates almost invariably enter the service 
of government, though some few', especially 
at Bombay, prefer private jiractice. To afford 
encouragement to the graduates of the col- 
leges, and meet the Avant of well -qualified 
medical officers for the service of government, 
a special native medical service lias been 
created, under the title of sub-assistant sur- 
geons, for which a degree in one of the medi- 
cal colleges of India is a necessary qualifica- 
tion. These officers are divi<led into three 
grades, promotion being regulated by the 
joint consideration of length of service and 
professional qualification, as ascertained by 
special examination. Tbe principal use Which 
has been made of this class has been in con- 
nection with the government dispensaries; 
but some feAv have been appointed to the 
♦ MiUf. . t Ibid. 


charge of the smaller stations, ’'.rheir profes- 
sional qualifications arc, in many cases, of a 
high order ; and the triumph which has been 
effected over the religious prejudices of the 
^natives, in popularizing the dissection of dead 
bodies, is a proof that this indirect mode of 
correcting their superstitions, by the iidluenec 
of n.seful kuoAvledgc, is a highly effectual 
one.” 

In bumble offices — such as police agents 
and inferior servants of revenue — the unniher 
of.iuitives is very great. Forty t.hoiisaiul, 
according to Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P., were 
thus employed in Bengal alone in their 

aYorage pay being the small sum of tw'cnty 
rupees per month, Avhicli, liowcvcr, is, in 
the esteem of a native, a considerable ainonnt. 
According to the same authority, there w ere 
a Imndred and seventy thousand watehineii 
in the lower provinces. 

The salaries jmid to the bettor classes of 
the uncovenanted servants range from tlt-O 
per annum uj> to A native who lately 

presi«lod in the “small-cause court” in Cal- 
cutta received per annum.* ’I'lie Mr»- 

Iiammedans are most patronised ])y the Indian 
authorities, but Hindot^s also, in an inforit.»r 
degree, hold important i)()sts. A Parsce j)re- 
sides over the factory at Bombay, and has 
Europeans serving under him. f It is sur- 
[irising tliat the Parsees arc not more fre- 
quently employed ; they are the most uju iglit 
among the natives, have most real res])cet for 
Europeans, united w ith more dignity, probity, 
independence, lo^^alty, and intelligence. 

It is alleged that there are now in Calcutta 
many natives avIio have risen from the meanest 
officers of police by money -lejiding, the money 
having been obtained hy jicculatnui and bri- 
bery, and tliat these persons not un.'Vcqnently 
have tlieir former luasters as their ilebtors. 
Extortion and oppression prevail cvcryw'here, 
through the instrumentality of the iiatiNO 
emploijeSy in spite of the company and its 
European officers, who are gradually becom- 
ing simply tbe siqier visors of the native offi- 
cials, upon wdioni devolve all the lahonr, anti 
wlio are almost solely brought into close coii- 
, tact Avith the native population. 

The constitiUion and history of the govern - 
ineut of India Avere avcII described by an emi- 
nent statesman as “ a great empire carrying 
on Bubordinately a great commerce — a state 
in the disguise of a merchant.” f 

While these sheets arc going througli the 
press the country is agitated by a discussion 
of tbe question — “ IIoav sball India in future 
bo governed?” The commons of England 
has affirmed the extinction of the East India 

♦ Arthur Esq., M.P. t Ibid. 
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Company, but lias not yet agreed upon any otlicr 
lurm of govenimcut as a substitute. Ijord Pal- 
merston, as head of the govonuucut dissolved 
ill tlic beginning of this year, brought forward 
a measure whieh received a large support, 
and 1)1*0 voiced an extensive opposition, espe- 
cially beyond the walls of parliament. The 
government of the Earl of Derby, whieh suc- 
ceeded that of Lord Palmerston, brought for- 
ward another measure, more complicated, hut 
more popular, or, at least, more specious in a 
popular sense. These two measures are still 
before the legislature ancl the country, and 
the issue of the discussion must he reserved 
for another chapter. 

It is impossible m)t to concur with a state- 
ment ma<.le by Mr. ]M angles in the house, that 
the company have roiulcred great services to 
the country, and, on tlie whole, governed 
India well. Nor is it possible to refuse con- 
currence to the statement of Colonel Sykes, 
also made from his place, in the legislature, 
that the company have maintained in India a 
better government than that of any (.‘oii- 
tiiiental powcM* in Europe. The laiiguage of 
Henry Thohy Prinsep, Esf],, one of the ablest 
of tlie present directors, is just : — \Vc have 
kept the country, and governed it for a luiii- 
dred years, with lionour to England, and 
bcuellt to India.” Such facts ought not, and 
must not, ho lost sight of in any new arrange - 
meuts, nor in the estimate which the country 
forms of tlie character and history of the East 
India Oom[»any. The imj)roveinents de- 
manded for India by this country have in some 
instances been anticipated b}^ the directors 
or tlie local government of India, aiul in 
other cases responded to by a jn’ompt adop- 
tion of what general opinion declared necessary. 
Ill some instances the coiii])any have yielded 
to the public voice what, if better instructed 
on Indian affairs, the people of England would 
not have desired. Difficulties in India, aris- 
ing from concessions upon whicli the will of 
England was strongly set, but which, in them- 
selves, were unwise or inopportune, and in 
some cases unjust, have undoubtedly arisen. 
Within the last few years great strides in the 
direction of improvement have been made. 
The settlement of the Punjaub has assumed 
a most satisfactory issue. {Scinde presents 
an aspect of good government, pleasing as 
it is instructive. As shown on a former 
page, the native tribes along the whole line 
of the Affghan and Beloochee frontiers of the 
Punjaub and Scinde have been tamed down 
by the justice, wisdom, firmness, and adminis- 
trative aptitude, happily blended in the policy 
and mental qualities of the men to whom the 
directors wisely committed the task. In the 
hill countries of Central India, along the 
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ranges of ghauts, ami in those wild juuglos or 
desert districts on tlie frontiers of indopondeiil 
states, lawless hordes have been trained to in- 
dustry, and liaiuls which had been expert only in 
wiehliiig the weapons of hostility, liave already 
become skilful in the use of the implements of 
peace. It would he no exaggeration, and 
scarcely aligurc of .s|)eccli, tosay that tiies]>ear 
has been turned into the pruning-hook, and tJie 
sword couYorted to the i)loughshare. That 
such results have not been everywhere accom- 
plished is not more true than that everywhere 
some i>rogress is made towards their realiza- 
tion. The great mutiny has not at all ob- 
structed this proce.ss over a large area of 
country, and it will ultimately even o}ien 
up facilities for the speedier aehieveiiient of 
civilization, by the new iustnunenialilies 
wliich it will certainly call into lil'e, ami 
the more vivid impression of the js\‘ttige 
of British i^ower which victory will create. 

The general result of all those iiuinovcmeiits 
ill adiiiiuistratioii, eumbiiicd with the security 
wliich our rule has for the first time given to 
jiroperty against tJje ravages of war and li.-eal 
rapacity, has been a great ami Tiqjid growth of 
general prosj>erity.”* Whatever he the issue 
of the (iiseussion now penetrating the country, 
it is certain, tlnit in any scheme for the future, 
^'aii iutei mediate, non-political, and perfectly 
indepemlont body, in concurreiicc with her 
majesty’s govcniment, is an indispeii.sahle 
necessity, wdtliout which there can be no 
absolute security for good government.” f 

No circuinstance in the history of the com- 
pany has j)orha])S given so much offence to 
the English peo}»lc as the alleged disposition 
to discourage native (Christians, and debar 
them from office. During the recent parlia- 
mentary and public discussions on tliis sub- 
ject papers were moved for in the comniuiis 
in reference to a Hiudoo convert to Chris- 
tianity in a native regiment at Meerut, an 
event wdiich occurred a coiisi<icrable iiiinibcr 
of years ago. The covrcspoudeiicc discloses 
the spirit of the govermiient at that time, 
and whieh has too much oharacterised it 
since. A IMajor Boye, who couimandcd the 
battalion in which the occurrence of the con- 
version took place, made a formal comj)laiiit 
that the clergyman baptised the convert 
ictthont his (the major’s) consent ! The man 
Avas removed from the regiment bi/ order of 
the governor in council, the event having 
tilled the council w ith ” consternation.” 
wdiolc tone of the correspondence, w'itli many 
other incidents, show' that no efforts w*ere 

♦ ftf the luipYOVCtnetils iit the uidtniuis- 

iration of htdia. 

t Address of the Court of Directors to Lord Val- 
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made to accustom the soldiery to the idea 
that they had a riglit to become what they 
pleased as to religious proA’ssiou, without fear 
of molestation or disfavour; there w'as no 
effort made to load the men to regard it a 
right y that they ought jealously to claim. 

Another of the most fertile causes of dis- 
satisfaction with the com])auy in England has 
been the prohibition of Euro])eans from hohl- 
ing land on any account whatever. It is not 
here necessary to review this fact as a feature 
of policy. The company was undoubtedly 
jealous of the energy, enterprise, and inde- 
pendence which Ihiglish settlers w'onld display, 
and the intrusion into the government of 
India w^hicli a considerahle British popnlation, 
having a permanent interest in the country, 
would be sure to mahe. At the same time it 
w’as the belief of ‘‘ the old Indians,” that (ho 
settlement of foreigners would arouse the 
j»rejndic(?3 and nationality of the natives, and 
ju'ovoke insuiToetion. It is passing strange 
that if (lie natives liavc learned submission 
to Enrojicans ns ooinpierors, bowing to their 
authorit3% and sniTendoring revenues from 
(lie land, that the people would lie less 
willing to olfor liomugo when tlie European 
element in the country was strengthened. 
The company discouraged the colonization of 
India, from the belief that it w^ns impraetic- 
ahlo, the characteristics of the climate being 
unfavourable. A few' elevated situations w-ould 
furnish opportunities for English cnitiirc, but, 
except as planters of indigo, sugar, and rice, 
l>y the solo iustrumentality of native labour, 
the settlement of Europeans as agriculturists 
is generally impossible. Even in the hill dis- 
tricts the hill fever,” and other diseases, 
would sweep away Europeans wdio ventured 
to locate themselves. 

This chapter cannot he more appropriately 
closed than by a list of the governors -general 
of India, and of the presidents of the Board 
of Control, brought dow^n to the present time. 
These lists will be useful for reference in other 
portions of the History. The following are 
the names of those who have held office as 
govevnors-genoral and administrators of India, 
w ith the dates of their appointment : those 
ju’ior to the act of 1773 having been styled 
” administrators ; ” those between 1773 and 
tlic act of 1833, ** governors -general of Fort 
William;” those from 1833 to the present 
time, ** governors -general of India in council,” 

Alexander Dawson, January 27, ITIM* 

William Fyt®he, Jntiimry 8, 1762. 

Kogcr Drake, August 8, 1762. 

Colonel Robert Clive, March 25, 1758. 

Henry Vansittart, November 23, 1762. 

John Spencer, November 26, 1704. 

Lord Clive (second time), June 1, 1764. 


Harry Verulst, January 26, 1767. 

John Cartier, Dceomber 10, 1769. 

AYarreu Hastings, April 25, 1771. 

John Alacphcrson (provisionally), IVhrnary 1, 1783. 
liord Maoartney, July, 1785 (declined oftice). 
lionl CoriiwalliB, I'V.hriiary 24, 1780. 

Major-general W. Meadows, April 28, 1790. 

Sir John Shore (Lord TiMgii month), September 19, 179.2. 
Sir Alnred Clarke (provisionally), September 20, 1797. 
Lord Momiiicctoii (Marquis of \Velleslcy\ October 4, 
1797. 

Marquis CoruMallis (second time), .Tnuuary 9, 1803. 
Died October 6. 

Sir George II. Barlow (ajqmintincut revoked by his ma- 
je.sty), 1‘ebruary 19, 1800. 

Lord Miiito, .Inly 9, 1806. 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastiugs), November 18, 
1812. 

(M‘«)rge Canning, March 27, 1822 (declined olUce). 
William, Lord Amherst, October 23, 1822. 

IV. B. Bayley (provisionally), March 2.3, 1828. 

Lord IVillioin Bcntiiick, Alarch 13, 1828. 

AVillioin, Lord llcyte.sbnry (appointmejit revoked by Ids 
majesty), .Innnary 28, 1833. 

Sir Charles Metealfe (provisionally), March 20, 1833. 
Oeortre, Tjord Auckland, August 12, 18315. 

Eduard, Tiord l^llenboroiigh (revoked by comt of dircc- 
tor.s. May 1, 184D, October 20, 1841. 

IV. AV. Bird (provisionally), 1814. 

Sir Henry Hardinge (N iscount Ilardingc), Al.ay 6, ISl t. 
.Tames Andrew, Alanpiis of Dalbousie, August 4, 1817. 
(diaries John, Viscount Canning, July, 1855. 

The following arc the names of those who 
have held the office of president of the hoard 
of commissioners for the aflairs of India since 
its constitution in 1784 : — 

Thomas, Lord Sydney, .September 3, 1784. 

Right Hon. \V. Wyndbnm Grenville, March 12, 1790. 
Right Hoii. Henry Dundas, June 28, 1?9.3. 

George, Viseonnt Ia?\visham, May 19, 1801. 

Hobcrl, V'ijiconnt Ca.sllcrcngli, July 12, 1802. 

Gilbert, Lord Alinto, rebruary 12, 1806. 

Right Hon, Thomas Grenville, .Tuly 16, 1806. 

Right Hon. George Tierney, Octolan* 1, 1800. 

Right Hon. Robert Dundas, April 6, 1807- 
Dudley, Earl of Hnrrowby, July 16, 1807. 

Right Hon. Robert Duiidaa (second tiine), November 13, 
1809. 

Robert, Earl of Buck inghaniBb ire, April 7, 1812. 

Right Jfon. George Canning, June 20, 1816. 

Right IToii. Charles Baihnrst, July 16, 1821. 

Right Hon. C. W'ntkin W'illiains Wynn, July 8, 1822. 
lb>bert Dundas, Viscount Mtdvillc, Ecbrnary 7, 1828. 
Edward, Lord Elleiiborough, April 24, 1828. 

Right Hon. Charles Grant, December 6, 18.30. 

Edward, Lord ElleuborougU (second tiinc)i December 20, 
1834. 

Right IToii. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bort., April 29, 
1886. 

Edward, Jjord Ellcuborough (third lime), April 9, 1841. 
\V. E, Eilzgeruld, Lord Fitzgerald and Vcsci, October 28, 
1841. 

Eredcrie J., Eftrl of Ripoli, May 2.3, 1848. 

Sir John Cam llohhouso, Ijord Broughton (second time), 
July 10, 1846. 

Right Hon. Eox Maule, Eehninry 5, 1852. 

Right Hon. J. C. Herries, Eebriitiry 27, 1862. 

Right Hon. Sir Charles AVood, Bart., December 28, 1852. 
Right Hon. R. A^ernon Smith, 1835. 

Edward, Lord Ellenhorongh (fourth time), February, 
1868. 
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CMAPTEIi XIV. 


TJIE GOVERNMENT OF THE ISUlTlSli INDIAN EMPIRE {Continued). 


REVENUE. 

Onr of the most important suhjoctB coimcctcd 
witli govoriiinent mii.st of oonr.so ho revenue; 
it is not only “the sinews of war,” Imt the 
sinews of peace. TJie mode in wliich the 
revenue of a jjfovorimiont is obtainctl is a test 
of its civilization. 

The princij)lcs of taxation ado]>tod in India 
are of llimloo oi’ijL^iii, althouj^h most writers 
altri[)nto thoin to the Alohaiuniedau con- 
querors. They systematized, Imt nearly 
all their schemes were hasod on tlie ancient 
cn.stoms which they fouml in existence. 
\hirious moditications have been introduced 
by the ilritisb, as circumstances arose to 
retjuirc them, and the result is the existing 
systems of the Honourable East India Com- 
patiy. 

TJic taxation of the pcojdo of Dritish 
India is compntod at about five shillings ]»er 
head, while in tlH3 llritish Isles more than 
ten times tliat amount is paid. In India 
about seventy per cent, of the entire taxation 
falls upon the agricultural j^ortioii of the com- 
munit3\ 

There are throe chief boards of revenue — 
those of llongal, tlu? north-western provinces, 
and Madras. In liombay there is a revenue 
commission. ''Idie country is divided into 
reve lino divisions, wliicli are under the charge 
of oflicers, wliose cliiof, and sometimes oxchi- 
eivo, functions, are the collection and regula- 
tion of the revenue. 

The revenue year ends on the 30th of 
April, and therefore the anion nt received in 
is not yet reported in detail. For 
18{R>-7 it was as follows : — 


Land reviaiuc £10,082,908 

Opium 4,487,209 

Salt 2,303.308 

Ouatoma 2,039,270 

All other sources of revenue, corn-] 
prising stamps, post-oflice, saycr, 

Hbkaree, mint, marine, pilotage, f 
judicial electric telegraph receipts, i 
subsidies from native states, and | 
miscellaneous 


8,603,702 


Total 


£29,107,457 


When the vast area of territory, and the 
great resources of the country, are considered, 
this sum is beneath what ought to be derived, 
without hardship to the population, if the 
scheme adopted was in harmony with econo- 
mical science. 

A comparative view of the revenue of the 


past fiscal year with that of 1802-3 will throw 
additional light on the subject. 
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The three principal sources of fiiiaiico ujioii 
which tlie govcrnmcMit draws are land, opium, 
and salt. Land is the greatest of all, ami 
shall theveforo receive notice first. 

Before giving a general view of the system 
of land revenue, it is necessary to cxjilaiu 
the meaning of some terms. 

The word ?:cmhular is Persian, and means 
“landholder.” It was originally given to tlio 
Hindoo chiefs, who held hereditary 2 x>ssos- 
sion. The Moguls applied the name to 
officers appointeil to collect revenno, and to 
receive for themselves a certain pcr-cciitage. 
W hen land in British India is said to he held 
under the zemindar si/sfan, it is iiiteiidod to 
be understood that tenants cultivate, it uiuler 
a landlord who stands between tbem and the 
government. Tbe landlord may be a here- 
ditary cliicf, or a village corporation, or a 
district officer, but be is a middleman between 
the pco 2 )lc and the government. 

TJie ri/ot nf/siem expresses the fact that flic 
cultivator is the proprietor ; he is immediately 
the tenant of the government. 

The luiddlenien of India arc found under 
various designations — poljfgars and mootn- 
dars of MadravS ; the dcssai/es and moxnmdars 
of Gujerat; i\\G deshmoohs of the Deccan ami 
Bombay ; the taiookdars of the Sloguls, c('c. 

Proprietors and headmen are variously 
called — zcmindiirs in Bengal and the nortli- 
western iwovinces ; hhumj/as in liajpootana ; 
potaih in Malwa, Gnjerat, and tlie Deccan ; 
7ncrrassidar8 in the Carnatic; rellalcrs in 

* Of this sum £560,694 art* receipts from native slates 
towards the support of British troops for their pro- 
tection. 

t Cost of colled ion charged against general revenues, 
and said to be equal to the gross amount collected ; aclunl 
net revenue from these would therefore be ?ii/. 
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llie southuiii poiim.uilii ; ami paticcdura in; 
the Piuijnul). j 

The security ami contentment of the people 

India mainly depend upon the administra- 
tion of justice and the regulation of tlic 
revenue. “ The manner in ^Yhich tlie entire 
economical condition of nearly the ^Yholc 
j>o])ulation is determined by the management 
of the rcYcnue dej^artment cannot, by persons 
unacqnainte<.l with India, be understood 
without especial exjdanation.” * Throughout 
the greater part of India there is no inter- 
mediate landlord between the cultivator and 
tlic government. Tl.ie rent is not paitl to a 
landlord who has no claim upoii the taxes. 
Tlio rent and taxe.s are identical, or at all 
events the assessment of tlie one regulates 
the other, the government being the ])oesco.n»r 
of the estate in its foe simj)lc. “ The history 
of the revenue aduiinistralioii of Ii»dia is the 
history of landed properly, and of the econo- 
mical condition of tlic whole agricultural 
population.” f It is computed that on an 
average of the cultivated lands throughout 
India a tax of J5s. per acre is levied. 
Tins is alleged to be equal to onc-fourth of 
the gross ])roduce. 

In 171)0, when the Mogul granted Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa to the company, the subject 
of revenue necessarily arose for consideration. 
During tlic first four years of the English 
j)o.s.ses.sii>n the native officers previously en- 
gaged in collecting the revenue were retained 
ill their offices, and the system previously in 
existence continued to he worked. The sys- I 
tom was then termed j)af(€ndarec, the zemin- 
dars and district registrars contracting for the 
revenues with the company. 

The history of the English revenue since 
tlien has been condensed and summed np by 
Arthur ISlills, Esq., M.P., in the following 
form : — 

In 17l»f) supervisors, being covenanted 
servants of the company, were appointed in 
each district to report on the existing re- 
venue system, witli a view to its amend- 
ment. 

In 1772, by proclamation, dated the lltli 
of May, the company asserted their authority 
under the Mogul’s grant to the dewaunee, 
or civil government, and, by regulations 
dated the lltli of May, a system of lease for 
live years to the liighest bidder was in- 
augurated. 

In 177C) instructions were issued by the 
directors, authorizing the sale of lands in 
default of payment on the part of the zemin- 
dars or landholders with whom the govern- 
uieut contracts were made. 

• Memorial of the Honourable Hast India Couijuia^. 

t Ibid. 


In 1781 regulations were framed and 
]>artscd by tlie governor in council, estab- 
lishing a plan of annual leases ; jireference to 
be given in all cases to the zemindars. 

In 17811, ]>y a minute of the governor- 
general (Lord Cornwallis), a settlement, in- 
volving a fixed payment of revenne fur ten 
years, was announcod. 

Ill 170o, by 2 )roclaniation, dated the 22nd 
of March, the decennial settlement was de- 
clared to be permanent and irrevocable for 
ever, an<l regnlations were framed for carry- 
ing it out. 

In 17ilil an act was passed relaxing tlie 
stringent ])ower of sale given theretofore to 
the govornmeiit over the estates of dofaiilting 
zemindars. 

Ill hs()2 the i>ovmanent revenue system of 
Bengal was extended to a portion of tlie 
jMadras jivesideucy, in which, under tlic ans- 
]>ices of ^lunro, a system had been ostablislKfd 
of direct dealing with individual cultivatoi.s, 
on yearly agreements, with allowances for 
irrigation or other improvements, and pro- 
viding also for the liability of villages for 
iiulividiiul defaults. 

In ISt);! — o the district called the lla- 
rahmal, in ^Madras, wa.s niaiipcd out into 
zemindavries, and disclosed of on fixed ))c r- 
manent terms.* After many elianges ami 
modifications of system, we find — 

In 1817 three difterent systems existing in 
different jiarts of Madras: — 1, The C»>in- 
wallis, or zemindarry system; 2. The ryot- 
war, or Muuro system, above described ; and 
Jl. The village system of leases for years of 
all the lands comprised in the village, to- 
gether with all the proHts; the liability for 
rent, and the duty of internal management, 
being committed to the leaseholders collec- 
tively.f 

In 1820 the ryotwar system was made 
genei’al through all jiarts of the Madras jire- 
sidency not already iiermaiieiitly assessed. 

In 1821 a commission was tt 2 ) 2 )ointod to 
investigate and rciiort iqx)!! alleged abuses in 
the revenue system of the north-west jm-o- 
vinccs, and in 1822, by R»:gnlation VI J., a 
system, of which ISIr. Holt Mackenzie was the 
author, was promulgated, the leading object 
of which \vas to combine the advantages 

* A full arcoiint of the loud rcveuiic system, as it ex- 
isted iu 1812, will be found in the fifth rejjort of the 
House of Ckaniuons of that year. 

t The first of these systems, the zemiiidurry, prevailed 
ill Gniijain, Vizagapalam, Rojahmundry, Masulipatain, 
Gmiturv, Salem, Chiuglepnt, Cuddalorc, and the l^olluiiis. 

Tlie second, or ryotwar — in Malabar, Canara, Coim- 
batore, Madura, and Hindigul. ^ 

The third, or village system — in the ceded districts, 
Nellnrc, Arcoi, Palnaud, Trichinopoly, Tinncvclly, and 
Tanjorc. 
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of the ryotwar system with that of village 
leases. 

Ill 1827, by the Bombay code of regula- 
tions, the work of i\[r. Monntstuart Elphin- 
Btone, a system was established, which, with 
subsequent modifications, still exists. 

Ill 1833, by Regulation IX. (under Lord 
William Bentinck), the settlement of the 
north-west provinces was further carried out, 
and in 1842 it was conqiletcd. In the 
working of this system native functionaries 
were largely employed. In the north-west 
provinces, Sladras, and Bombay, the offices 
of collector and magistrate were at this time 
united in the same person. In Bengal they 
wore kept distinct. 

In 1844 Sciiule (in which tcrritoiy a plan 
of collecting land revenne under military 
superintendence had been attempted by 8ir 
Charles Napier) was annexed to Bombay, and 
partly subjected to the same system with that 
])resldency. 

In 1847 a system of thirty years’ lenses of 
‘^fields” (the name given to so much land as 
one man and a pair of bullocks could culti- 
vate) was establislied iii part of the Bombay 
presidency — the boundaries of the fields to 
1)0 marked by stones — })orti()ns of tlic terri- 
tory being also annually lot for grazing 
grounds. Under this sj\stem the dealings 
of the government were (on the ryotwar 
])lau) with the individual cultivators. The 
fields were to bo sold in default of pay- 
ment. 

In 1840 the Punjanb system of decennial 
eontraets with the village eonimuuilies was 
established, at the suggestion of the Law- 
rences, by Lord Dalhonsie. 

A paper, ‘Csbowing under what tenures, 
and subject to what land-tax, lands five held 
in the several presidencies of India,” was 
lately returned to parliament. Returns,” 
illustrating the surveys and assessments in 
the north-west provinces, Bombay, and ^la- 
dras, have also been laid before the legisla- 
ture, and disclose the following condition of 
revenue afi'airs. 

Land Rfivenue System is Bkxoal. — 
The land is held by zemindars, who pay an 
annual fixed sum in per])etnity, the estates 
being lialde to be sold on default of payment. 
The land-tax is supposed to be half the 
rental. Between the landlords or zemindars, 
and the cultivators, there arc nearly always 
middlemen, and sometimes several renters be- 
tween them. This system was instituted by 
the Marquis Cornwallis, in 1703, with the 
object of creating a native landed aristocracy : 
the project was unfortunately approved of in 
England, so as to blind men to tlie necessary 


results of such a scheme. It has issued most 
miscliiovonsly, botli for the government and 
the people. It is knoivii by the designation 
of “ the permanent settlement.” Tlie repre- 
sentations made of tliis scheme by persons 
competent to judge of its operations give a 
liiciure of oppression and injustice truly ter- 
rible. In order to carry out bis plan of 
creating a native aristocracy, it was necessary 
for Lord Cornwallis to sweep away the rights 
of the ryots. IMnltitiidcs, who from time im- 
memorial had an inheritance in the land, 
Avere suddenly dispossessed in favour of Ijord 
Cornwallis's zemindars. Tliese soon made 
their newly-acquired privileges felt by the 
victims whom the conceit and ignorance of 
the governor-general bad placed in their 
power. The ryots wore subjected to a scries 
of grinding exactions so ntterly merciless, 
that it is extraordinary how the stereotyped 
phrases of the mild and gentle Hindoo” 
could have ever obtained amongst Europeans, 
who witnessed the cruel despotism of these 
avaricious and remorseless tyrants. The cul- 
tivators of Bengal are ground doAvn into 
miserj^ by a liorde of merciless native rack- 
renters, nnriglitoonsly created, partly as a 
better medium of revenne, partly from a weak, 
vain, and criminal sympathy with aristocratic 
institutions. “They (tlio zemindars) take 
from them (the ryots or cultivators) all they 
can get ; in short, they exact whatever they 
please. TJio ryots liave no defence Avhatever 
but that of removal ; they may decline to pay 
what is exacted, and (piit the land.” * The 
‘‘permanent settlement” has produced more 
distress and beggary, and a greater change 
in the landed property of Bengal, than lias 
happened in the same space of time in any 
age or country by the mere effect of internal 
regulations. Mr. Piddington, a civilian, in 
bis replies to the queries of the board of 
revenue, says, in reference to those extortions 
— “ 1 fear to be discredited when I state, that 
from twenty to forty per cent, on the actual 
jiimmahvndi (legal rent) is yearly extorted 
from the poor ryot.” It has been the custom 
to lannch angry imiioacbmcnts against the 
company for this state of things, both in par- 
liament and throughout tlie country; and 
whenever any disaiqiointed 2 )erson returned 
from India, the relation of the zemindars and 
ryots Avas a fruitful theme of discourse in 
opposition to the committee in Leadcnhall 
Street. 

In a defence of tlieir conduct and policy 
lately put forth by the J'^ast India Company, 
the evil of this * system has been frankly 
ackncAA’lcdged, the error of Lord CornAA’allis 

* Mill; rifth JtepoH of the Finance Conmiitee in 
BengaK 
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described as such, and the company urges 
that it had no more i)Ower to change the 
relation of the zemindar or landlord of Bengal 
with the ryot, than the English government 
has had the power of altering the relation of 
the owners and occupiers of the soil in those 
provinces of Ireland where such has been 
least satisfactory. It cannot bo denied, how- 
ever, that a long period has elapsed since the 
government of Cornwallis without adequate 
endeavours to apply a corrective in Bengal. 
The company takes credit to itself for not 
having imitated the Cornwallis system in 
other portions of India, and for having, by 
its recent anrveys and magisterial regulations, 
done much to prevent litigation, always in 
India unfavourable to the poor man, and for 
detining his rights. The tenacity, however, 
of old impressions which characterises the 
Hindoos, has kc])t alive the idea of a right 
still existing in tlio actual cultivator to hold 
his land at a rent fixed by custom, not by 
arliitrary will ; and this traditionary feeling, 
from which the landlorils themselves arc not 
exempt, must form the basis of anything that 
can bo hereafter done to improve the tciuirc 
of the Bengal ryot.* 

Hyrtem op Land Revenue in the Noutit- 
Webtern Provinces. — The mode of assess- 
ing land in those provinces is much supe- 
rior to that pursued in Bengal. Tlio plan 
adopted by Lord Cornwallis was happily 
avoided in “ the settlement " of tlic ter- 
ritory within the limits of the lieutenant- 
governorship, Avhen the wars conducted under 
the government of the Marquis Wellesley led 
to the acquirement of tliese districts. At 
first the arrangements for laud faxes were 
provisional, and tin's state of things was allow'ed 
to continue many years, the company washing 
to gain exj)crionco, and being w^arned against 
precipitancy by the wwking of the “perma- 
nent settlement" in Bengal. After thirty 
years, during wliich tlio company's ofiicers 
made themselves acquainted with tlie capa- 
bilitioB of the country, tlic .Bottlomcnt of the 
jirovinces began, and wws completed in 1811. 
The ancient tenure of those districts was that 
of “village com rfmui ties." The desceudants 
of those w-ho originally conquered or reclaimed 
the land held it as a community. There 
were inhabitants of “ the village ” (or district 
of territory so called), renting plots from those 
wdio descended from the ancient possessors : 
such tenants u'cre generally removable,' but 
sometimes fixity of tenure had been in par- 
ticular cases granted. The East India Com- 
pany dotermined upon recognising the rights 

* Memorandum of the Tmprovemenfs in the JflminU- 
(ration of India, 
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of the village communes. In order to ensure 
certainty as to the proper boundaries of pro- 
perties, and the most equitable assessment, a 
detailed survey w^aa made of nn area of 
seventy -two thousand square miles, inhabited 
by a population of nearly tw^enty-fonr millions 
of persons. Settlements were made for twenty 
and some for thirty years ; some of those 
made in the earlier years of the adjustment 
are now nearly run out, and the occupancy 
has heon satisfactory alike to the government 
and the tenant. A revenue of four millions 
.sterling is obtained from the nortli-wost 
government, the collection being easy, and 
the iieople contented. The following ac- 
count of the survey and assessment of the 
north -w^estern provinces, issued by the India- 
house, w'ill explain the w'hole process of these 
operations, and enable the student of these 
pages to enter intelligently into the disens- 
sions which are now conducted, not only 
among politicians and political economists, hnt 
by many who have not ([ualified thoniselvos 
to ]>roiiounce any opinion iqion the subject: — 

The objects of the survey were, first, to fix 
on each mehal or estate an as-sessment “ f'al- 
cnlated so as to leave a fair surplus profit :” 
and “for the pnnctnal payment of that sum, 
the land is hold to be perpetually hypothe- 
cated to the government ; " secondly, to 
determine who are the “ i)erson or persons 
entitled to receive tins sur])lus profit. I'he 
right thus determined is declared to bo herit- 
able and transferable, and the persons entitled 
to it are considered the proprietors of the 
land, from whom the engagements for the 
annual payment of the sum assessed hy 
government on the mehal arc taken." The 
projirietors, wdien there are more than one, 
being jointly and severally res])onsil)lo for the 
sum assessed on each mehal, it also became 
necessary to determine the rule according to 
which they should share tlic jirofits, or ms h e 
good the losses on the estate. When the 
proprietors were numerous, as was generally 
the case, engagements ivere taken only fixmi 
a few of the body {/.muherdarH) who, for them- 
selves and their co-propriv cors, undertook to 
manage the mehal, and pay the sum assessed 
on it. 

The first step in the process was to adjust 
the boundaries of each mouzah^^ or village, 
and to prepare a map showing each field com- 
prised in the mouzah. This being com- 
pleted, the settlement officer proceeded to 
<ietermine the assessment to be fixed on the 
land, hy c.stimating, with as near an approach 
to accuracy as the means at his disposal would 

Mouzah does not mean a village in iho Siigliiih 
sense of the term, hut rather a compactly inliabitetl agri- 
cultni’al district. 
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permit, wlint might be expected to be the net 
produoe * to the proprietor during the period 
of settlomeut ; and of this amount about two- 
thirds was lixcd as the demand of govern- 
ment. The village was then offered on these 
terms to the proprietors, and if they con- 
sidered them too high, and declined to engage, 
tho government either leiised the estate to a 
farmer, or collected the rents direct from the 
cultivators; tho excluded proprietors being 
entitled to a per-contago (called maltkana) at 
not less than five per cent, on tho revenue, 
and also liaving tho right, at the expiration 
ot twelve years, of claiming to be re -admitted 
to the nianagcmont. 

Tlic lisoal operation of fixing the amount 
of revenue to bo ])ald by the village being 
com])letcd, the next process was to ascertain 
and record the rights possessed by all parties, 
wliethei* called proprietors or not. Wlien 
discordant claims were put forward, the <pics- 
tion at issue was detorminod judicially on the 
spot. Provision is also made for luaintniniug 
the “record of riglits ” in a correct condition, 
by causing registers of all changes in the 
village to ho kept by the j^)a/?r(/rrcc, or village 
accountant, copies of wliioli are annually for- 
warded to the collector’s ollicc. 

A portion of the Bengal province itself has 
been lately settled on tho principles just stated 
as carrieil out under tho Agra government, 
adjusted to what is called the ryotwnr (the 
system of the ryot tenure) already explained, 
^riie district referred to i.s Chittack, to which 
“the permanent settlement” of Ijord Corn- 
wallis was not, from some cause, ext(nidcd. 
'riio assessment is nnide on tho holding of 
eacli ryot or tenant, but the collection is com- 
mitted to a delegation of the ryots ujkui the 
village plan, or as close an approximation to 
it as can be made where the land is licld by 
ryot tenure. Ho Avell has this scheme opc?. rated 
in (])uttack, that it has been applied also to 
tlio territory lately acquired from tho idzam. 
It is now’ oidy in course of introduction, but, 
so far, Avith tlie same satisfactory results aa’IiIcJi 
have been realized in Cuttack. The plan has 
been much discussed in the India -house, and 
tho directors have already recommended the 
Madras government, under Avhich the ryot- 
war is preA'^aleut, to take into consideration 
its eventual adoption in that presidency. 

Land llEVKNrii: System in tur Non-ukoit- 
LATioN PnoviNCEH. — Thc Settlement of tho 
various non-rcgulation provinces has pi’oceedcd 
upon plans satisfactory to the people, and wliicli 
hear nn affinity in their general principles to 

* Bjr net produce ia meant the surplus* which the cs- 
tnto ir^y yield after deducting the expenses of cultivation, 
including the profits of stork and wages of Inhour. 


those described as adopted in the goA^rnment 
of tho nortJi-AA'est. The last experiment of 
thc kind has been the only failure, Avhero, 
douhtlesB it Avonld have also succeeiled if 
time for its Avorking had been obtained. Tliis 
experiment was made in Oude, and A\aa 
among the circumstances AvhicJi contributed 
to thc vcA'olt. Tlie editor of a metrojiolitau 
journal thus Avrites : — “ Tlironghout a great 
portion of Glide AA’e found superior liolders — 
some say proprietors, some say merely liere- 
ditary farmers, but at any rate, liereditnry 
iniddlemcn — holding large tracts botAvoeii 
goAawnmeut and the cnltiA’ating communities, 
and responsihlo for tho revenue. In Bengal 
they Aveve generally recognised as proprietors, 
and tho right s of the sub -holders Averc re- 
I duced to nih In the north -Avest i)rovincCrt 
they Avere generally set aside, hut even to the 
present day there has been no more fJuTile 
' sonvee of argmnont and litigation than tlio 
rights of the most prominent of these talottk- 
detrs^ as Avo call them. Home liaA O oldained 
deerces against governmont in the civil coiirts, 
and many rcceiA^e a pov-ceidagc in comju’o- 
misc of their rights, or alleged rights. Xoaa’, 
in Glide this talookilaree system Avas ])ar- 
ticnlarly strong. Almost the Avliole country 
Avas parcelled out amongst groat tulookdars 
ov zemindars, and, though under a JVioham- 
inedaii government, these men Avero almost 
iiniA'crsnlly llincloos — in fact, native chiefs; 
certairdy more than more farmers — and they 
had obtained great pvesoription, oxorciseil 
great poAver and authority, and Awre, in fact, 
the feudatories (and very often tlie rebellions 
fendatories) of the governmont. Tljoy liail 
their own forts, and truo])s, ami guns. Under 
this system, thc village proprietary rights, no 
ilouht, became much more undefined, Aveak, 
and uncertain, than Avliore tlio. villagers hold 
direct of governnient; ami, disused and pro- 
cai’ions, those rights were somcliinos little 
remembered or valued. Hero, then, Avheu wo 
took possession, wa.s a very jnizzling «iucstion. 
AVith Avhom Avas tlio soltleinent to he made? 
Thc talookdars Avcrc strong and in possession ; 
thc communities dormant, lu’oken, ill-defined. 
It must take some time to sn]>]>re9s tlui one, 
and resuscitate tlie other. But revenue opi- 
nion in the north -Avest provinces lias Jong run 
very strongly in favour of village proi>i ietors ; 
still strongci* must it be in tlie X^injaub, 
AA’herc there is no doubt about the matt or, 
and Glide Avns principally managed by oflicci-.s 
from those proAunces, Tlie general result of 
the settlement Inis been to oust the talookdars, 
and make direct A’illagc settlements. Tbon 
immediately foUoAA’cd tlie reliollion. At first 
tho talookdars behaved Avell to ns jiersonally. 
Tliey are men of honour in their way; Avith 
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the butchery of the rabble tliey have no sym- 
pathy ; to protect all u ho seek their protection 
is with them a point of honour. By none have 
so many European lives been saved as by these 
men. But oiir government was altogether 
npset ; no time had yet elapsed sufficient to 
destroy the strength of the tolookdars, or to 
enable the village proprietors to acquire 
strength in, or probably even any sufficient 
appreciation of their rights; the talookdars 
almost universally resumed what they con- 
sidered to be their own again, and seem to 
have met with popular support. Thus they 
became committed against government, and, 
l)eing committed, our severities at Allahabad 
and at Cawnporo led them to fear the worst.’* ♦ 

The Punjiiub affords the company gratula- 
tion and triumph iu the ad justmeut of its laud 
revenue. When, in the Sikh territory 

was acquired, the “settlement” of it was 
committed to officers who had gained expe- 
rience under the lieutenant-governorship of 
Agra. Ill many respects the government of 
the Punjaub has been more successfully ad- 
ministered than that of Agra, — the depart- 
ments of education and public works will 
exemplify this, — and in revenue a claim to 
superiority is also well founded. The settle- 
ment made more rapid, and, so far at least, 
more satisfactory progress, than in the north- 
west. This, however, would naturally arise 
from the tentative character of the proceed- 
ings iu the one case, and the assured and 
hold procedure of experience iu a well -proved 
system in the other. The lettings in the 
Punjaub are on terms more fiivourable to the 
cultivators by twenty-five per cent. The 
result is universal contentment on the part of 
the people, and an easily collected and flourish- 
ing revenue for the government.-j* The Pim- 
jaub system is in fact the village and ryot 
systems combined, as in Cuttack. There is, 
however, diversity. The zemindar system — 
with some qualification in favour of the 
tenants, and the ryots, with but little inter- 
mixture of the village system — exists in the 
hills and in some places in the doabs. As 
far as circumstances and actual proprietary 
rights allow, the Agra system is introduced 
in all the non -regulation provinces. 

The Laxd Revenue System in Bombay. — 
In all southern India the ryot tenure is pre- 
dominant, although in many directions other 
tenures were found in existence by the British 
when conquest placed the territory under their 

* The fiu7iday Times^ R paper which contains intclli- 
^once on the subject of Indian government and poliry, 
showing an extensive acquaintance with the subject. 

. ^ Reports of the Commissioners of the Puvjavh ; Par- 
liamcntai^ Bine Books. 


control. The Bombay ryot holds liis land at 
a fixed rate, and as long as he pays it he can- 
not be dispossessed, but he is at liberty to 
give up the whole, or a part, whenever he 
may be so disposed. Until lately the assess- 
ments were too heavy, but the company made 
a considerable sacrifice of revenue to reduce 
tlic rate, and the improvement which has fol- 
lowed, both in the personal comfort of the ryot, 
and the state of the land which he cultivates, 
is veiy observahlo. Here, ns in the north- 
west, the survey has been productive of the 
greatest benefit. The details of the process 
by which a better state of things is being 
produced iu the tenures of land in Bombay 
cannot be so briefly, and at the same time 
completely, detailed, as in the following ex- 
tract from a paper, issued by the court of 
directors, on the survey and assessment of 
the Bombay territory ; — 

The first step in the process is to deter- 
mine the hoimrlaries of tlie village. The 
area is then measured and mapped off into 
survey -fields. If the land is unoccupied, 
no division of a field is afterwards permitted. 
\Yhen a survey-field actually occupied i's 
owned by several proj)rictors or sharers, no 
joint respon8iI)ility is admitted, but the sharers 
of each arc separately shown in the map, and 
the separate proprietorship continues until 
one of the sharers dies without heirs, or 
otherwise vacates his share ; on wdnch event 
the vacated share must he taken up hy the 
remaining sharers, or, on their refusal, the 
whole field must be relinquished. The object 
of these rules is to consolidate the small hold- 
ings, and set limits to tlie minute subdivision 
of landed property naturally arising from the 
Hindoo law of inheritance. But it is be- 
lieved that, iu practice, no difficulty has in 
such cases been found in inducing the remain- 
ing sharers to undertake the responsibility. 

The fields of the village being thus mea- 
sured and mapped, the next process is that 
of classification, for the imrposo of deter- 
mining the relative value of the fields into 
which the land is divided. After a minute 
examination of the physicu characters of the 
soil, its depth, composition, <fec., the following 
considerations arc taken into account as re- 
gards the fields of the same village — viz., 
“their natural productive capabilities; their 
position with respect to the village, ns aftbrd- 
ing facilities or otherwise for agricultural 
operations ; and, in the case of garden or ricc- 
lands, the supply of water for irrigation.” 

The measurement of the fields having been 
completed, and their classification determined, 
the amount of the assessment is next to be 
fixed. This operation is not performed by 
inquiring into the actual produce of the fields, 
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Lnt ratlior by an examination into the pre- 
vious fiscal history of such groups of villages 
as are distinguished by similar physical cha- 
racteristics. The statements of former col- 
lections, remissions, and balances, are collated 
Avitli the existing rates of assessment. The 
climate, position with respect to markets, agri- 
cultural skill, and the actual condition of the 
cultivators, arc taken into account ; and from 
a consideration of these combined circum- 
stances, rates are determined for each class of 
land ; the ohject being to keep these rates 
within the limits of the natural rent. The 
rates being tlius fixed, have only to he applied 
to tlie surveyed fields. The assessment is 
not liable to increase for thirty years. No 
extra levy is made in consequence of im- 
provement raising tlje value of the tenure. 

►Scindc is a non -regulation province in con- 
nection witli the government of Bombay, but 
tlie mode ofassessment there lias been peculiar. 
Until lately it was collected throughout the 
province in grain, by division of the crop. 
The ])rocecds in the hands of govermaent 
were afterwards sold by reserve auction at 
what sometimes amounted to famine prices. 
Cash assessments are now’ rapi<lly superseding 
such ail olfjectionablelovy. Before long Seinde 
will share with the prosidency to which it is 
attached the advantage of a more equitably 
measured and distributed rate of taxation. 

Land Ukvknck in Madras. — Tn Madras 
the three systems already noticed are all 
found, and a fourth which is peculiar to the 
presidency, and called oolnnf/oo. Tliis last 
exists only in Tanjore and Tiunevelly. It 
is peculiar in two respects : the rent is 
dependant upon the price of grain, and a 
special arrangement, as to profit and loss, 
exists between the government and the 
renter. The proportionate grain assess- 
ment needs no explanation. The arrange- 
ment as to profit and loss provides that if 
current prices iu any year rise more than ten 
per cent., the government should have all the 
profit thus accruing; whereas, if prices fall 
more than five per cent., the government sus- 
tains all that loss. 

The zemindar system in Madras has a sort 
of offshoot called mootahdarry ^ from ** Moo- 
tah,” a name given to a subdivision in the 
Northern Circars, where the custom prevails 
which receives its name. 

The name of zemindarry is applied to all 
ancestral estates, while mootahdarry is given 
to the settlements of 1802. 

llyotwar is, however, the predominating 
scheme for land aiTangements. The general 
settlements of the jircsidcncy have resulted 
from the labours of Colonel Bcade, and »Sir 
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Thomas Munro, whoso arrangements receiveci 
the most marked approval of the company 
The assessments were, however, excessive 
and the ryots of Southern India were dis- 
contented and distressed until the late altera- 
tions for the melioration of their condition 
The ‘‘ annual settlement ” operates, not as an 
annual lease, but as a recurring adjustment o1 
the proportion of revenue to be levied. 

In a Avork published a foAV years ago * by 
a gentleman well acquainted Avith both the 
Bombay and Madras systems, the ryot war 
of the whole Deccan avos discussed, ami 
afforded a fair exhibition of the state of 
things both at Bombay and INladras. The 
condition of this class of tenants is thus set 
forth : — The old plan Avas, avc believe, sub- 
stantially ibis : — the government demand was 
pitched so high, that even in the most favour- 
able seasons a large portion of it ahvays re- 
mained unrealized. The cultivator, Avith an 
assessment hanging over him Avliich ho never 
could hope to pay, Avas of course entirely in 
the hands of tlie revenue officers. These lat- 
ter, at the proper season, surveyed his crops, 
and, from the judgment they formed of them, 
assessed liim lor the year. Even this assess- 
ment AA%'is usually higher than it Avas found 
possible to collect, so that large remissions 
had frequently to be made, and eonsidernblu 
balances AA-cre left unrccovered. The faults 
of such a system as this scarcely need to bo 
pointed out. The constant meddling on the 
part of government officials — the large num- 
ber of these which the system rendered it 
necessary to employ — the slavish dependance 
iu Avhich the ryot Avaa retained — the corrup- 
tion and petty tyranny ou the one hand, and 
the absence of manly and independent feeling, 
and, therefore, of energetic and enterprising 
industry on the other, — Avore all necessary re- 
sults of such arrangements. But, in addition 
to these, the revenue actually taken appears 
to have been on an average (altbough the 
rates in themselves were so small that an 
English farmer would laugh to hear them 
announced) decidedly greater than native 
tenants, AAith such knowledge, skill, mate- 
rials, means, and industrial habits as they 
possessed, were able to pay Avi thou t slowly 
diminishing their means for future cultiva- 
tion." The neAV system hy Avhich that just 
described is being disj^laced is tlius described 
by Mr. Green : — 

The principal oj^erations iu the Deccan sur- 
vey and assessment appear to be the following : 

I. The surface surA^ey; to dctenuinc, and 
mark permanently, the boundaries of each 
village and of each field. 

• T/t*? Brcrmt and their Lund Ti^vrc. By 

IT. Green, Professor of Literalure at Poonab College. 

S » 
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IL A survey and estimate of tlie quality 
of the soil ill each field ; and the assignment 
of a teclinical value to it per acre in an arti- 
ficial scale of relative values ranging from an 
anna and a half to sixteen annas. 

II L division of the districts into 

groups of villages, such that those of each 
group niny he supposed to possess nearly 
equal advantages of climate, markets, and con- 
venience of carriage. 

IV. The imposition on each group of vil- 
lages of a total assessment, snch as, from 
the past history of the group, it may fairly 
he expected to paj^', and yet leave a con- 
sidcruhle margin for the increase of the 
peasant’s stock, and the consc^pient exten- 
sion of cultivation. 

V. A merely arithmetical operation — to 
wit, the assignment to each field of its share 
of the assessment in proportion to its size 
and its place in the scale of relative values. 

At a time when the. grossest misreprescu- 
tationa of the laud tenure of India, ami of the 
exactions ot the East India Company are 
heiiig^ made for political and jiarty purposes, 
and for tlio still more censurable objects of 
private rcscntnieut, by persons who have re- 
turned^ from India disajipointed in various 
ways, it is important to draw attention toHhe 
following statement of the easy terms in 
which land is held in Southern India, and the 
disinterested and generous treatment the ryots 
receive from the com]iauy under the new 
system : — The four Pooiiali talooks, with 
all the advantage of the largest market for 
agricultural produce in the Dccoan, pay an 
average rent, it will ho seen, of only seven 
annas and seven pies, or something less 
than a sliilling an acre I In the Indaporc 
falook the average is 8d. an acre ! Jii 
Dharwar the land of the best class, the faraons 
black soil of India, that on which cotton 
is grown, pays on an average but 14 annas 
(1«. [Ul .) — the rate for the most eligible por- 
tion of this again being but 1 rnpec, 7 annas, 
and *J pics, or something less than three 
shillings! \\hatwonld an English, or even 
an Irish, farmer say to such rates as Sd, an 
acre for a whole district, or three shillings 
per acre for the best land to be had? The 
bold reduction of their demands to such rates 
as these reflects certainly the highest credit 
on the liberality of the government ; and one 
cannot but rejoice to see such a policy re- 
warded by an extension of agricultural indus- 
try, and the gradual restoration of the gross 
revenne to its former amount. But what 
volumes does the necessity for such rates 
tell of the wretched industrial character of 
the people, and their extreme unproductive- 
ness ! 
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It is probable that the cultivators of the 
Deccan, however liberally dealt with as to 
taxation and rent (w'hich are synonymous 
with them), will pay very little revenue, 
and remain miserably poor so long as mere 
coarse agricultural ju’oducts are alone the 
result of their labour. The soil, the climate, 
the liberal termc on which land is hold, the 
almost nominal amount of taxation, all favour 
a more enlightened, enlarged, and enter- 
prising use of the land than apjx'ars at pre- 
sent likely. If the ryot of the Deccan had 
land for nothing, he would be ordinarily 
wretchedly poor, and in adverse seasons des- 
titute. For the sake of the improvement of 
the people, the attainment of a larger reve- 
nue, and the ]U’omotion of civilization, 
means must be tried under tlic auspices of 
government for promoting a superior cultiva- 
tion, the application of capital to husbandry, 
and a sjurit of bolder enterprise in matters 
connected with the tenure of land. 

So far as the revenue derived from tlic 
soil in India is concerned, the great majority 
of the poo])lo may be described as almost un- 
taxed. The original right of the state to the 
land is recognised in India by the natives, 
and was reserved by the Briti.sh wlien they 
obtained the sovereignty of the country. 
Wherever the land is let at its fair value, — and 
wc have shown that in many places it is let 
beneath its fair value, — the people [>ay notaN'os 
except such as is derived from salt, opium, 
the post-office, and a few luinor sources. 'J'lie 
rent they pay to the landlord — the govern- 
ment — is used for the general protection of 
tlic coiiutiy, the administration of justioo, 
and public works. They arc, so far as the 
amount of the rent goes, spared from taxes ; 
and when it is remembered that nearly two- 
thirds of the whole revenne consists in the 
rent of land, the people of India arc, as a 
whole, tlie most lightly taxed in the world. 
The oppressed state of the Bengal cultiva- 
tors, as has been shown, is the work of native 
zemindars, not of the government; but it is 
sad to reflect that the arrangement which has 
consigned them to such terrible exaction and 
injustice was the work of a British governor- 
general. It cannot be doubted that even in 
that case Lord Cornwallis intended that the 
riglits of the cultivators should be secured, 
but tliey were too poor and too feeble to main- 
tain these rights before unprincipled native 
judges, in tlie face of the powerful zemindars ; 
and, as the board of directors admit, little by 
little, suh silentio, their rights as a class have 
passed away. For this some remedy must be 
provided, both for the credit of the govern- 
ment and the condition of the people of 
Bengal. 
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Revkxuk from Saet. — This may Lc con- 
sidered tlic only tax wliicli tlie ryot of 
India really feels. So fin* as the presidency 
of ^Madras is eoueerned the revenue from salt 
is obtained by means of a monopoly. The 
following paper, published by the revenue 
department of the East India (Jomi)any, will 
show at a glance the present condition of the 
salt duties throughout India : — 

Lower Provinces of Pviujal, — Rate of duty 

rupees per maiind of lbs. avoivilu- 
poid ; government salt sold to the people at 
C(.»st price added t<) tlio duty ; im])ortation un- 
restricted, and tacilities given to persons 
willing to manufaeturo salt under excise re- 
gulations. 

North~wt s^tvrn Provinces. — ^Manufacture 
(from saliferous earths) prohihitod. Duty on 
passing the frontier line, 2 rnj) 0 ('s per mannd, 
ami S annas additional on crossing the Alla- 
hahad spe<dal line of (tlndxeys. 

Pnnjonh. — ^Salt-mincs worked by the go- 
vernment, and tlie salt sold at the mines at 
2 rupees per maund. 

Fort iSt. (fcori/e . — The manufacture of salt 
a gov(‘rument monopoly, the price charged 
to purchasers being a rupee i>er maund. 
Importation ])erinittod, on. ])nyinont of a 
duty of I I- annas (.seven -eighths of a rnpee) 
per mannd, .suppo.sed to he 0 (]uivaIent to 
the profit obtained on the monopoly of salt. 

liojithtfi /. — .Xo manufacture on the part 
of govennuent. An oxci-se duly of 12 annas 
per maund levied on honio-niado salt, and 
a cnstorn.s duty of espial amount on im* 
])ortod salt. 

In some instances tlii.s tax lia.s been levied 
instead of others which were more likely to 
he burthensome, and the amount of remission 
on the whole in conscrpienoe of the salt duties 
has, according to the statonieiita of the go- 
vernment, been greater than the tax thus 
imposed. 

Although the salt tax was in .some cases 
levied by the company where it did not 
previously exist, yet generally the imposition 
was one lianded tlowii from previous govern- 
ments. Salt wa.s an ancient source of reveuue 
with most .Asiatic sovereigns. At present it 
is calculated that the government is receiving 
a 1 * 0 venue from the tax in this commodity 
amounting to about two and a half millions 
sterling. 

The Oi'iT'M Rkvesue. — This is derived in 
two forms : first, by a monopoly in the culti- 
vation and sale by the government of Bengal, 
and by opium hirms in the Straits’ settlements; 
secondly, by an export duty levied in Bombay 
on the article grown in the native states of 


Malwa, and shipped from the former place. 
It is grown in Bengal and in the settleuK.uils 
of the Straits entirely on government account, 
and sold by the company’s officers to mer- 
chants, British or native. JMerchants from 
Bombay purchase it in the native states in 
Malwa, and the government of that presi- 
dency exacts a transit duty. The effect of 
this iiionoi“>oly on the one hand, and licavy 
transit duty on the other, is greatly to raise 
the price of the commodity, so that it has 
been Bometimos sold for its weiglit in silver. 
The revenue at present being rai.sed from tliia 
st>nree i.s between four and five millions 
.sterling. 

Objections liave been strongly urged, both 
on ethical and economical groiiiuls, against 
this source of revenue. The del'enec of the 
company i.s, that if the government did not 
i.akc the cultivation under its own contr(I> and 
tax liiglily it.s transit from the native .states 
into tlieir territorie.'^, the ]>oppy would be ex- 
tensively grown on private acooiiut, and the 
drug become fo elicap, as to be made an 
article of commerce by the jicople of India, 
to their injury morally and physically. As 
to selling it to the Chinese, who ])urcha.so 
nearly all that is produced, it is urged, tliat 
it is as iiuj^os.'^ible in commerce to take into 
accoimt tlie uses made of articles for which 
there is an export market, as it would be, in 
the e.i.so of imiau ted commodities, to institute 
an iiirpiiry as to how they were produced. 
Such a priueipl<3 was never established in 
morals, and would he iinpraeticable if applied 
to trade. (Jonsidered in a fiscal point of 
view, the couipany regards it as an advan- 
tageous and et)uitablc source of revenue, iu- 
asmuch as f >veigncrs voluntarily pay the tax. 

8umc of those arguments, if good in the 
case of the opium monopoly, would also have 
been valid in the instance of the tobacco 
monopoly, wliich, ncvertlieless, was aholi.shed 
without an equivalent in 1852, although 
yielding a revenue of £00,00<) a year in 
^^lalahar. Tobacco seems to be a source of 
revenue as just a.s opium, and the company 
might fairly impose the duty. 

Revenue fp.om Customs. — The income of 
the government from tliis source is derived 
ill two ways — inland dues and external oom- 
merco. The system of transit dntic.s has 
for some years been gradually waning, e.xcept 
so far as the opium from Malwa is concerned. 
That source of revenue is likely to increase 
60 long as the Chinese continue to import, 
and there is a possibility of much larger 
imports there. The company lias removed 
restrictions from trade, abolished local taxes 
of all kinds, and influenced the native states 
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to tin's oxani])le to some extent. All 

tlioso states promise greater conibrmity to 
Britisli example in this matter, Init the pro- 
mises of some arc insincere. In the Punjanb 
there arc town dues, uliich are voluntarily 
.submitted to by the people for local purposes, 
and groat advantages have followed this 
voluntary corporate taxation. In some other 
j ►laces imposts have been laid for the exclu- 
sive purpose of local improvement. The 
government encourages the di.spositioii to 
self-taxation for civic and local improve- 
ment in every po.ssiblo wa}'. Tim duties 
on external commerce have also been un- 
dergoing a ])roccs3 of gradual reduction, 
^riic import duties levied on British goods 
i.^ five per cent, ad valorem. The total 
abolition of import duties on Britisli goods 
ba.s been urged on the governmeut ; it would 
bo a boon to commerce, and not .seriously 
affect tbe revenue. There is an export 
tax of three per cent, on the manufactures 
of India. In a despatch from the home 
government of 1816 this was represented ns 
an impo.st, to be abolislied ns soon a.s the 
general state of the rovonne Avould allow. It 
ought at once to ho abrogated ; it is impolitic, 
as well as opposed to political economy. It 
has also been in contemplation to abolish the 
import duty on British goods — at least, so it 
Is alleged by the friends of the Honourable 
East India Coin 2 >any. 

P4)st -OFFICE Revenue. — The object of the 
tax i.s rather for imblic convenience than for 
revenue. The rates should ho reduced, and 
the arrangements much improved, but in both 
reppect.s tlie grand difficulties are the pecu- 
liarities of the country and the poojde who 
inhabit it. A comparatively low rate of uni- 
form postage has been adopted with so much 
success, ns to encourage bolder ex 2 )ciimcnts 
in the same direction. 

Stamp Duties. — In India stamped paper 
is required in all judicial proceedings, as well 
ns for bills of oxclinngc, agreements, receipts, 
and deeds ; also for petitions and papers filed 
ill court. About half a million sterling is thus 
realized, and it i.s probable that a much 
larger revenue will be raised in this manner, 

Adkauee. — This word signifies a tax on 
waters (‘‘strong waters” being understood); 
and the revenue so called is derived from 
licenses to sell spirits. . This tax is much 
more willingly paid in India than similar 
imposts in Eurojie. 

I^iAYF-R. — This word signifio-s the remainder, 
and, used in revenue vocabulary, refers to 


uncla.s.sified taxes. It is levied on drugs of 
all kinds, except oi>ium, wducli, as we have 
already seen, contribute.s to tbe revenue in 
other forms. There is a want of definitenc.s.s 
in the way in which this tax is imposed, and 
the range of articles subject to it, which gives 
rise to many comjdaints. 

The abkaroo and sayer, taken together, 
3 deld .£1,(XK),()0(), These taxe.s are likely to 
be more Peace and security 

would soon double tbe revenue thus de- 
rived. 

The miscellaneous taxes contribute about 

The total revenue of India, exclusive of 
subsillies from native states, amounted in 
18oT to nearly twenty-nine millions sterling. 
There can bo no doubt tliat, a.s soon as 
order i.s cstabli.sbcd after the jwesent revolt, 
taxation in India, wisely distributed, and 
keeping in view the ])rinciple.s of ])oli(ical 
economy, will yield many millions sterling 
more than it at 2 >i^’escnt affords the govern- 
ment. 

Subsidies from Native SrATEs. — For 
18d7 the sum of 1 0,166 is understood tu 
have been collected from the tributaries. 
They arc thus classed : — 

BKX(3AI.. 

Tributes from the mnlcr-mcutioncil 


slates : — 1. .t. 

Kotnh 7,0.50 

Odeyporc ]8,51G 

jMundy y,375 

Jhahvar 7.500 

Batiswarra 2,568 

Booiigcrporc 2,568 

Jeypore 37,600 

Serohee 1 ,260 

Various petty slates 4,320 

Nizams’s I'ovtanment on account of 

^Mahrolta Choute 10,183 

100,805 

MADRAS. 

Pcislicusli and subsiily : — 

Mysore government 229,687 

Travnneorc government 74,666 

Cochin government 18,750 

323,103 

BOMBAY. 

Subsidy fi’om the Cutcli government , 3 5,795 

Kattywar tribute 56,105 

Various petty states 3,090 

74,990 


498,904 

This description of tribute is likely to 
increase. The tendency of events is to bring 
the quasi-indcpeiidcnt states more and more 
into reliance upon the government for secu- 
rity, and tlii.H will of course involve propor- 
tionate increase in tribute. 
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The vlotiiilod iteina of lu-iiieipjiL expemli- : 
tiive, on ail avcni.Ljc of the four yoar.s preoed- ; 

the mutiny of l.SoT (wliich has, of course, 
considerably increased tliem), were stated in • 
round numbers as follows : — 

Charges inciJciit to the colloctiou of the £. 

it'Vomie 0,000,000 

JMililary atul naval charges ] 1,000,000 

Civil, jiidiciul, and police 5,000,000 

Public works . 1,500,000 

fiiterest on boud debt iu India 2,000,000 

Charges defrayed in England (iiieliid-^ 
irig interest on liome bond debt, 
payments on aeconnt of her ma- o or-o ia 7 
jesty’s troops and estabiishmeiit). ‘‘ 

Charges of the East Iridia-honsc 

and Jlonrd of (Control J 

Allowaiiecs and ussigniin'iil s to native J 

princes under treaties and other V 1,000,000 

cngagenicnts ) 

Dividends to proprietors of East India 

stock 027,893 

Total 30,000,000 


T'hc expenditure, it will be seen, cxceotls 
the incfune. To meet that excess money Las 
been raised on bond in Kaglaiul. About 
a filth part of the existing debt has been in- 
curred in this manner. 

Ill Imlia money’^ is raised in the following 
way : — The company advertises that it is 
rcfidy to receive loans at specified rates, and 
on specified conditions. “Loan-notes” are 
given in aclviiowledgment of the moneys 
paid into the treasury. 

The amount of debt in England and India 
is now nearly sixty millions sterling. 

In the year ending April 2>01h, ISoT, the 
excess of expenditure over income amounted 
to £1,1)81,002. 

The accounts for the presidency of Bengal 
during the last four years liave shown a uni- 
form deficit; those for the north-west pro- 
vinces a uniform surplus. 

The returns of the other presidencies as to 
surplus and deficit varied during that time. 


(JilAPTEJl XV. 

THE (JOVERN.MENT OP THE BKITISU INDIAN El^lPIRE {CoHlinual), 


LAW AND ADMlxNISTIlATION OP JUSTICE. 
Tni: state of the law iu India must be re- 
garded in two paints of view — as it relates to 
the native i) 0 ])ulation, and in reference to 
English residents. 

It may be laid down as a general jiriu- 
ciple in the legal government of Ilritish 
India, that the laws and general systems of 
jurisprudence which the company found in 
existence upon the acquisition of any pro- 
vince were in-cscrved in force until otherwise 
dotcnniiied by new regulations by'^ the new 
government. These were soiuetimcs insti- 
tuted by orders in council, and sometimes by 
act of parliament. 

The imperial legislature and the governor - 
general in council both legislate for India at 
present, but no act of the latter must contra- 
vene or supersede the acts of the former. 

The acts passed by the governor -general in 
council extend to the British as well as to 
the natives iu India, a circumstance which 
has proved a fruitful source of discontent to 
independent English residents, althongh that 
dissatisfaction was not always founded in jus- 
tice and reason. The discontent of English 
residents was formerly sometimes occasioned 
by the precipitancy with which acts of the 
governor and council were passed, by wiiich 
they considered their interests unfavourably 
affected. The directors accordingly ordered 


that before any act w’as so passed notice 
should appear in the leading journals of the 
presidencies for some time (generally^ a few 
months) before the measure was passed into a 
law, so as to give op])ortuiiity for such classes 
as might deem themselves aggrieved by it to 
state their ohjoctions. 

When an act is passed, it is alway's ])uh- 
lishcd in the language of the district to wliich 
it is intended to apply’^, and also in English 
and ill Ordoo, a dialect of the Iliudoostaiice 
supposed to be known by the better informed 
natives. 

The acts of the govcriior-gciieral in council 
may ho enforced as soon as publishcil, hut 
copies must be laid before the imperial par- 
liament, by w’liich they may'' be altered or 
abolished. All acts of the governor -gen era I 
iu council are laws, on the assumption that 
the imperial government docs not (tisajquove 
of them. 

PROVINCE OF THE SUPREME COUJtTS. 

Law ai*i»licable to BiuTisir-iioiix Jiesi- 
DEXTs OF India. — The supreme courts are 
established in the capitals of the three pre- 
sidencies. There is a local jurisdiction 
besides, which the supreme court at Calcutta 
exercises in that city^ TJiia local jurisdiction 
is civil and criminal, and refers to all persons, 
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Engflisli or natives, within the limits, hut its 
ecclesiastical antliority docs not extend to 
Hindoos or M(»!! immcdans, cxce 2 )t for grant- 
ing probates ol wills. 

'I'lni court also exercises authority over all 
British-born subjects and their descendants, 
born in India, who arc resident in Bengal and 
the north-west provinces, with the exception 
of the queen’s troops and their families. 

It also extends to nativ’cs of India, who are 
under any contract or special legal obligation 
to any British-born subject, where the cause 
of action exceeds the sum of live hundred 
rupees (£d0), and so far as tlic contract is 
concerned. 

All persona %vho avail themselves of the 
court’s jurisdiction in any matter are held 
liable to its authority in all other matters 
aft'oeted by tlic particular case in which they 
have made it available. 

“ All persons who, at the time of action 
brought or cause of action accrued, are or 
liavo been employed by, or dii-ectly or indi- 
rectly in tlie service ol‘, tlio East India Com- 
pany, or any British subject, are liable to the 
civil jurisdiction of the court in actions for 
wrongs or trespasses, and also in any civil 
suit by agreement of parties in writing to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the said court; 
and all persons who, at the time of commit - 
iug any crime, misdemeanour, or op])rc 5 sion, 
are or have been employe<l, or directly or in- 
directly in service as aforesaid, arc liable to 
tlio criminal jurisdiction of the court.” 

“ The supreme courts at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, have criminal jurisdiction over 
all British subjects for crimes committed at 
any place 'within the limits of the company’s 
charter — that is, any part of Asia, Afri<!a,\)r 
America, beyond tlic Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Magellan, or for crimes com- 
mitted in any of the lands or territories of 
any native prince or state, in the same way 
ns if the. same had been committed witliin 
the territories subject to the British govern- 
inent in India.” 

The admiralty jurisdiction of the court 
extends over the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, and all the adjacent torritories 
and islands ; and the criminal authority con- 
nected with this jurisdiction extends to all 
crimes committed on the high seas, in as full 
a manner os tliat of any other court of ad- 
miralty. 

The law administered is as follows — 

First. The common law as it prevailed in 
England in the year 1720, and which has not 
Bul^equcntly been altered by statutes espe- 
cially extending to India, or by acts of the 
legislative council of India. 

Secondly. The statute law Avhich prevailed 
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in England in 1720, and which has not sub- 
sequently been altered by statute especially 
exteiuVmg to India, or by the acts of the 
legislative council of India. 

Thirdly. The statute law expressly ex- 
tending to India, which has been cnaeted 
since I72f>, aiitl has not been since repealed, 
and the statutes which have been exleiulod 
to India by the acts of the legislative council 
<»f India. 

Fourthly. The civil law as it obtains in the 
ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. 

Fiftldy. Jicgulatioiis made by the governor- 
general in council, previously to the 3 & I 
William IV., cap. 8d, mul registered iu the 
su])renie court, and the acts of the legislative 
council (»f India made under the 3 vfc I Vil- 
liani IV., cap. So. 

The exceptions are Hindoos and IMoham- 
medans in the following eases : — 

First. Actions regjirding inheritance and 
suceession to lauds, rejds, and goods, and all 
matters of coniract and dealing l>etu cmi j>arty 
and j>arty in which l^oth parlies are Hindoos. 
Such cases are to he delennined hy the law’s 
and usages of lliinhxxs. 

Secondly. Actions of the same hind wlicre 
both parties are ]\rohaimuedan.s ; and in these 
the case is to ho determined by the laws and 
irsagos of Mohammedans. 

Thirdly. Actions of the same hind where 
only one of the parties is a Mohammedan or 
Hindoo; and these are to be determined by 
the law^s and \isages of the defendant. 

The lU'oeedure on the dillerent sides of 
court is similar to the procedure of the 
coiTospondiug courts in England, with this 
difference — that, as directed by the charter, 
the vied voce examiiuitions of witnesses, ar<^ 
taken down in Avriting, and the <lcposi- 
tions ore signed by the witnesses them- 
sclvc.s. The now” rules in laAV and ecpiity 
passed from time to time in this country are 
quichly adopted by tlie judges in liidia, as 
far as circumstances w ill admit, and a])plied 
Avith the requisite inoditications to their own 
practice. 

In all suits AvLcre the property in dispute 
is ahoA^e the A'alue of ten thousand rupees 
(£l(.H)0) there is a right of appeal to her ma- 
jesty in council. 

The suju’cmc court consists of a chief 
justice and two other judges. It aiq)ointB its 
oAvn ministerial officers, Avho arc jiaid hy 
salaries. The court admits and enrols as 
many advocates and attorneys as it thinks 
proper, and none other can plead or in any 
Avay act for parties in suits. The qualifica- 
tion of adA”ocates is having been called to the 
English or Irish bar, or having been entitled 
to practise as an advocate in Scotland. The 
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court has, however, the power to admit i)or- 
Bous wlio have not tins general (|ualificatioii. 
Tlie qualification for adinission as an attorney 
is, tliat the applicant has been admitted an 
attorney of one of her majesty’s jn-incipal 
courts of record in England or Ireland, or a 
writer to the signet in »Scotland, or a member 
of the society of solicitors practising before 
the court of session there, or that he has 
served a regular clerkship before the court of 
session tliere, or that he has served a regular 
clerkship of five years, under a contract in 
writing to some attorney practising in the 
court, or that he is or has been a principal 
clerk to one of the judges. The advocates 
aud attorneys practise under the same names 
ns in England. 

The annual expense of the supreme court 
is nearly half a million of rupees. Nearly 
half of this sum is a|)propriated to the salaries 
of the judges. The sjilaries of the olliccrs 
Jim I general expenses consume the remainder. 
There is, in addition to iliis expenditure, the 
ernoliuuent of the registrar, which is supplied 
by fees on the estates of persona dying .in- 
testate. 

'rhe supremo court of judicature at Madras 
consists of a chief-justice aud two other 
judges, who must liave jjrevioualy been bar- 
risters of five years’ standing at the English 
or Irish bar. TJie powers and jurisdictions of 
the court within the 2 >i*osidency are generally 
the same as those in Bengal, — under the sii- 
]U‘emo court at Fort William. 

The supreme court of judicature at Bom- 
bay is constituted in a similar manner to that 
of INFadras. 

Tlio laws and judicial proceedings in refer- 
ence to the native pojmlation aic founded in 
the native systems of jurisprudence which 
existed before the advent of English power. 
UMie modifications of these systems latterly 
adopted liavc, however, heen important. The 
object is to administer the law to every man 
according to his religion or nationality ; and 
when the parties at variance do not possess a 
common religion or nationality, the custom 
of the place regulates the decision ; and if 
there he no established custom in connection 
with the matter in question, the Law to which 
the defendant has ostensibly held himself 
amenable is that which measures the admin- 
istration of justice. 

In the Bombay presidency Mohammedan 
Lw is hut little known. There the Elphin- 
Btoiie code, compiled by Mr. Elphinstoiic 
when governor of that presidency, generally 
prevails. It only has effect where natives 
are concerned ; and although both civil 
and criminal, it operates chiefly on civil 
disputes. 


Civil Courts. — The jaiuciples of tlicBc 
courts are generally the same, hut differoiicOH 
exist in different parts of India in the 2 )rao- 
tice and the designations of the officers. 

The lowGBt class of civil courts are pre- 
sided over by natives. The moons // (a name 
of Arabic derivation, signifying judge) has a 
district allotted to him, and is emj)owered to 
decide upon questions of property, whether 
“real or personal.” In Bombay this right 
extends to disputes concerning property of 
£500 in value; iu Madras of £100 in value; 
elsewhere the pro 2 .>crty cannot exceed a 
valuation of £30. This class of judge is 
generally nominated from vtihceU (Arabic for 
agent or attorney), after they have undergone 
a general examination. ’J’lie salaries of £15 
and £10 per mensem arc given to the moon- 
sifs, according to their gratlc. 

The sudder aumeens (the word auriiccn is 
Arabic, and means chief trustee) coustituto a 
higher class of judges, and receive £25 ]>er 
mensem. There arc also j>rinci]>al sudder 
aumeens, who receive from £10 to £50 per 
mensem res2)ectivcly, according to their rank, 
whicli depends u])on their capacity. 

TJio zilluli judges arc Euro 2 >eans (a zilJuh 
is a largo section of territory), and always 
belong to the covenanted service of the eom- 
])any, Ap)>oals from the native judges may 
he matle to the zillali. lie tries all original 
suits above £5(X), but Las ]) 0 wer to refer 
them to tlio principal sudder annieens, winch 
it is the 2 >ractiee very generally to do. The 
ziilah courts arc assisted by natives in various 
ca 2 )acities — such as jurors, assessors, and arbi- 
trators. The arbitrators are generally five in 
number, aud are collectively, from that cir- 
cumstance, called a pvnchajjcf. 

In ju'oceedings the plaint must bo lodged 
on a stamp iiroportioucd to the amount of 
claim. The jdeadings are in writing. Wit- 
nesses arc not subject to cross -cxaniiiiation. 
An apj>eal lies from the ziilah to the court of 
sudder dewavng adaichut (the chief civil jus- 
tice). There arc four of these courts in the 
four governments — viz., one in the chief city 
of each presitlency, and one in the caj)ital of 
the licutenant-govcrnancy of the north-west. 
The judges are members of tlie covenanted 
civil service, and men of much cx 2 >erieJicc. 
These courts entertain no original eases ; they 
are courts of a 2 )poal, aud their decision is 
final. The courts sit daily, excc 2 >t during bucIi 
native festivals as render the traiisactioii of 
business im 2 )Ossible. The salary ot the judges 
is £4200 luiv annum. Although the deci- 
sions in these courts arc considered final, as 
the highest courts of law, there is, neverthe- 
less, an appeal from thence to her majesty in 
council. 
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Criminal Ijaw. — There is sonic diversitv in 
the criminal administration. It is generally 
grouiulecl upon the JMohainmcdan law : the 
diversities are, for the most part, English 
modifications. 

Ill Bengal, hoyond the capital, each dis- 
trict is committed to a magistrate, and con- 
tains fifteen or twenty subdivisions or thanahs, 
eacli of whieh is placed under a subordinate 
officer, called a thanadar or daroguh. Each 
of these last-named functionaries has under 
him tlie following establishment : — a clerk or 
writer, a jemadar or sergeant, and twenty or 
thirty policemen. The darogahs are gcnc- 
3-ally ^rohainmcdans or Hindoos. Besides 
this machinery for the apprehension of cri- 
minals, there are also a large number of 
village police or watchmen, njipointcd by the 
village committees, or by the zemindars. 
These functionaries, who arc not generally 
su2>posed to be very efficient, amount, in 
Bengal projicr, to the large number of one 
hundred and seventy thousand. The da- 
rogalis, or inspectors of police, arc invested 
with a certain measure of summary authority 
in cases of affrays, disturbances of the peace, 
but are bound to bring all other matters 
under the previous cognizcance of the magis- 
trate, who has the power of punishment to 
the extent of imprisonment for two years in 
certain cases, in some others for three years ; 
but ordinarily his power extends to im])rison- 
ment for six months, and a fine of two hun- 
dred rupees, and if the fine be not paid, to a 
further imprisonment of six months. Cor- 
poral punishment was abolished by Lord 
WiUiain Bentiuck, but has since been revived 
in case of theft, where the property stolen docs 
not exceed fifty rupees in value, and for 
juvenile offenders, as well as in certain crimes 
committed by convicts. 

The sessions judge is the officer next in 
the ascending scale of rank, and appeals lie 
to him in certain cases from the magistrate. 
He is the same individual who acts in a civil 
capacity, before mentioned, as zillah judge. 
In Bengal his original jurisdiction is limited 
to offenders committed by the magistrate to 
take their trial at the sessions. 

In Madras, the sessions judge is aided by 
a subordinate judge, who acts as committing 
officer instead of magistrate. In Bombay the 
sessions judge is aided by an officer called the 
assistant sessions judge.” 

The sessions judge has the power of punish- 
ment to the extent of nine years’ imprison- 
ment, and, in certain^ aggravated ‘cases, of 
sixteen years. All cases involving pimish- 
inents above those limits are referred to the 
sudder court, which is composed of the same 
judges as the supreme court of civil appeal, 
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called the sudder uizamnt* adawlut^ in Ben- 
gal, and the fovjdarg'^ adufclut in iSfadras 
and Bombay. Tliis court decides oil the 
record and report of the sessions judge. It 
never hears oral evidence ; but if tlie case 
requires more elucidation, sends it back to 
the sessions judge, with orders to take further 
evidence on particular points ; and its ulti- 
mate decision is final. 

If the judges of the nizaniut concur in the 
verdict of the lower court, and the prisoner 
be considered deserving of a higher degree 
of punishment than conld be awarded by the 
sessions judge, he may he sentenced to suffer 
death, or to undergo imprisonment for twenty- 
one years; hut if sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, then transportation for life, either to 
the penal settlements of Singapore, Penang, 
or Malacca, the Tenesserim provinces, Arra- 
can, or Aden, would he substituted ; hut no 
native of India can be transported beyond 
the company’s territories. If the case he 
not capital, it is decided by the sthitcnce of 
a single judge, ^ciiteiices of death require 
the concurrence of two judges. The govern- 
ment has the power of juirdon or luitigation, 
but it is seldom exercised. 

There arc in Bengal two modes of trial, 
in one of which a Mohammedan law officer, 
or assessor, expounds the law ; hut if the 
prisoner is not a Mohammedan, he may re- 
fuse to be 80 tried, and for such cases there 
is a system of juries, or assessors, or pun- 
chayet. The sessions judge may reject the 
opinion of the Mohammedan law officer, on 
points expressly jirovided for by the regula- 
tions, and that opinion may be overridden 
altogether by the sudder court. When the 
case is tried with a jury, or piiuchaj/cf, the 
decision may be overruled, and sentence 
awarded to the extent of the judge’s com- 
petence. Cases tried by the magistrate are 
generally prosecuted by the party injured. 

With respect to Madras and other )>arts of 
British India, except Bombay, it may he 
stated generally that the system of criminal 
administration, though differing in some par- 
ticulars, is based on th? same general i>rin- 
ciples as that existing in Bengal. The 
police, who are in Bengal and Bombay placed 
under the command in chief of a super- 
intendent, specially charged with that duty, 
arc in Madras placed iindor the governor in 
council, and in the north -w^est provinces under 

♦ JSlzamut is an Arabic word, which means “ arrange- 
ment, or reducing to order and governors of provinces 
under the Mohammedan government were sometimes de- 
signated by names derived from the same root, as the 
nazim and the nizam. 

t From fovjdart the general, or holder of a fotj or 
army. 
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the commiiisioncrs of rcvenne. In the Pim- 
jauh thoi’e is a military j>rcvei)tive poliee of 
loot «‘\n(l horse, \vlio furnish guards for jails, 
treasuries, frontier-posts, and escort of trea- 
feure. 

It may also be noticed that, with respect 
to the professional criminals peculiar to India, 
called Thugs and Dacoits, a special ))olice, 
invested with summary powers, is organized 
under one superintendent for all India.* 

Law reform in India has been for a con- 
siderable time engaging the attention of 
government. Under the statute 3 & 4 Wil- 
liam IV., a commission for this purpose was 
a]>pointed, and *' the Indiiiii law commis- 
sioners ” reported elaborately, recommending 
various reforms. By section 2S of IG A? 17 
\"ictoria, chapter 95, her majesty was em- 
powered to appoint commissioners in England 
to consider and report upon these proposed 
reforms. Accordingly, at the close of 1853, 
a commission was appointed, consisting of 
very able persons — viz.. Sir John Jtomilly, 
8ir John Jervis, Sir Richard Ryan, C. 11. 
Camei*on, J, 31. IMacleod, I. A, F. Hawkins, 
T. F. JCllis, and R. Lowe. Subsecpiently 
3Ir. Hawkins xicccpted the post of secretary 
to the committee, and the name of W. 31illet 
was substituted, March 17,1854. A quorum 
of throe of the commissioners had power to 
call for persons and j)apers according to their 
discretion, for the purposes of their investi- 
gation. Four reports were presented by 
these commissioners — the last bearing date 
May 20, 1850. The reports thus prepared 
were sent out to India, but the occurrence 
of the mutiny rendered it impossible that they 
could receive from the authorities there the 
necessary consideration. In England men 
accpiainted with Indian affairs have not ac- 
quiesced in all the recommendations of the 
commissioners; nor were they nnanimons 
— two of their number especially dissenting 
from some of the reports, and finally retiring 
from the commission. These gentlemen were 
Lord - chief -justice Jervis and Mr. Lowe. 
This circumstance caused mucli discussion as 
to the reports, especially the second and 
fourth, which these gciitlcinoii refused to 
sign. 

That a sweeping reform is necessary, all 
who know India wiU admit. The native 
courts arc very imperfect, so far as the modus 
operandi is concerned, and very generally 
deficient as to the essence of justice itself. 
The native witnesses, juries, and police, arc 
utterly corrupt and perjurious. Whether 
the interests or feelings of the native officials 

* Compiled by Arthur Mills, Esq., M. P., from the 
acts relating to India. 
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he for or against the government, they arc 
rapacious, unjust, and cruel. Some of tlie 
most barefaced robberies and barbarous out- 
r.igcs committed in India are perpetrated by 
native officials in the name of the government, 
and without the knowledge (in the individual 
cases) of the European officers. 

3hich advantage has been taken, upon the 
continent of Europe, of these facts to spread 
abroad a feeling throughout the world that 
the government of India is unjust and of)- 
prossivo. In the celebrated French pamphlet 
lately pnlilishcd at Raris, and allegetl to have 
hceii written by a Crimean general, such use 
is niailc of a fact morally injurious to the 
government of India, yet which never re- 
ceived its countenance, and against which its 
strennous efforts have been put forth. lu 
the ])residency of Aladras native agents have 
employed torture upon native'-^ tenants to 
extort revenue, and the writer of the pani- 
]>hlet might have known the truth had he 
chosen to make inquiry at the proper source, 
instead of catching up such a version of the 
fact as implicates the government of India in 
acts which it abhors. For forty -six years 
the East India Ooinj^any lias ignored the 
facts, or rather allow^cd them to be committed. 
The company has its agents, wdio employ 
torture to wuiug their last fartliijig from poor 
peasants, and that money, w^et with blood 
and tears, is not employed citlier in the 
material well-being of the people or in the 
iniprovcmeut of their intelligence; it enters 
the coffers of the company, or those of the 
English government, and gives high salaries 
to tlic employ Cs, and gooil dividends to the 
shareholders. The Indians — those tigers 
with human faces, as the Times calls them — 
at last revolt; those ‘capricious and violent 
animals,’ treated with contempt, and op- 
pressed beyond measure, rise on their op- 
pressors ; they desire to shake off the English 
yoke and English oppression, and to free 
themselves from English contempt ; they 
desire to oppose the return of torture ; they 
have forty-six years of torture to pay back 
on England, and they take up arms.” After 
describing the manner in w’liich the Hindoos 
are tortured by the company, he exclaims : — 
“ Certainly, never did the imagination of 
the executioners of the middle ages, nor 
that of the most ferocious planters of America, 
devise more atrocious means to torture lumian 
creatures ; and if any one, and the least cruel, 
of those means, had ever been applied by 
order of the Emperor of Austria or the King 
of Naples, England Avould have sent forth 
shoiits of indignation, and the names of those 
tw^o sovereigns would be to this day affixed to 
the pillory of imblic indignation. These tor- 
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tnrcs arc inflicted in tlie nineteenth century 
on the iinrortiinat<3 Indians, and their object 
is the collection of the imposts which «are 
applied to ])ay tlie hngc salaries of tlie Eng- 
lisli fanctionanes, yoiingor sons of great Eng- 
lish families, and the dividends of the com- 
pany’s slinrcliuldors. English philanthropy 
does not think it necessary to stir itself.” 
False as tliis malevolent allegation of modern 
French hatred to Ihigland is, so far as it 
reflects upon either the government of India, 
the provocatives of the Indian mutiny, or the 
feelings of English philanthropists, yet it dis- 
closes how the actual evils of administration 
and misdeeds of native ofheers have involved 
the government and the name of England in 
odium, it is essential to the future prosperity 
of India, to the cause of justice, and to the 
renown of England, that the native courts 
should be literally ransacked by tlie hand of 
a stern investigation, and such means adopted 
as are possible to rid the government of the 
dislionour of those classes of native function- 
aries who are amongst the most corrupt, per- 
jurious, and cruel of mankind. Justice de- 
mands the admission that the company has 
been for some time putting in force its powers 
to effect administrative reform in all desenp- 
tions of courts and offices, and in tlie new 
governments the measures taken have been in 
consonance witli British sense of justice, and 
with native rights. 

The late Sir Ifenry Lawrence, in one of 
,his early reports of the commission in the 
Sikh territory, thus describes the policy pur- 
sued iu reference to local and native institu- 
tions, showing that a wise superintendence 
may turn them to account, notwithfitanding 
the danger of intrusting to native hands alone 
the dispensing of justice : — Each city in the 
Punjaiib is managed by a body of men called 
pnncfics ; they answer to our corporations in 
England. The office is chiefly hereditary, 
but not always so. If the hereditary talent 
is weak, an infusion of able and intelligent 
men, by common consent, is permitted. Tlie 
government of the day sometimes, but very 
rarely, deposed an obnoxious member of the 
corporation. On the death of one of the 
mouibers, the government presented a Jchilliit 
to his heir, thus recognising hia succession to 
the office. The district officer who obtains 
the co-operation of this body can do any- 
thing; without it he is helpless. Tlic go- 
vernor-general last year conferred the title 
of rate and rai hiihadoor on the members and 
leaders of the Umritsnr j'puncb, which distin- 
guished honour gratified them much, and had 
the most happy effect.” 

The directors, in their late appeal, have 
reasonably maintained that the expense of 


administering justice by European agency 
over so vast a field, and to so many millions 
of people, would be too great for any one to 
affirm its practicability. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that if native agency be “ not a question of 
expediency, but of necessity,” security should 
be taken far more rigidly than lias as yet 
been done for the character of tlie officials to 
whom any trust is committed. The following 
statement of the chairman and deputy -chair- 
man is undouhtedly beyond controversy : — 
“ »Sincc the first institution of the legislative 
council, few years have passed in which there 
have not been one or two legislative measures 
for the improvement of the ])roccdure of the 
civil courts. The object of some has been 
to hicilitate the progress of suits through tlieir 
various stages ; of others, to secure the cor- 
I’oct recording of the judgment, by i>rescrib- 
ing that it shall bo made by tbo judge liim- 
scll ; of others, to insure a more 6])eody and 
certain execution of judgments ; of others, to 
render move efficient the systems of regular 
and special appeals. Legislative m(?asures 
have also been taken for roforiiiing the law 
of evidence ; for the abolition of I’or&ian as 
the language of recoi’d ; and for putting the 
office of native j)leader ou a more efficient and 
respectable footing. The defects of the cri- 
minal courts liavc likewise largely engagc<l 
the attention of the legislature, and much has 
been done for their improvement. But not- 
withstanding these partial amendments, it 
cannot be said that llio courts, in wliat arc 
called the regulation provinces, have yet been 
freed from their radical defects. Tlic prin- 
cipal impediments to a good administration of 
justice are, the complicated and technical 
system of pleading in the civil courts, and 
ill the criminal courts the character of the 
police.” 

In the regulation provinces the administra- 
tion of justice is baulked by tedious processes 
and endless technicalities. J iistice is neither 
swift nor cheap ; and the late Mr. Colvin ad- 
mitted that even in the north-w’ost provincoa 
the courts of justice were regarded by the 
pco])lc with dislike. 

Ill the non -regulation provinces the go- 
vernment has shakeii off the fetters of pre- 
scrij^tion and routine, and, trusting these new 
states to the hands of gifted adinini.strators, 
justice is dispensed witliout favour, and freely. 
The following report on this subject, by Sir 
Jobu Lawrence, from the Punjaub, w’ill be 
read with interest by all who w ish in Eng- 
land ns well a.s India, clieap and speedy 
justice : — “ No effort has been spared to ren- 
der justice cheap, quick, sure, simple, and 
substantial ; every other consideration lias 
been rendered subordinate to these cardinal 
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poiiit.s. We arc, iiuleecl, -without elaborate 
laws, hilt we have briel' rules, oxplaiuini^, in 
an ac(?ossible form, the main provisions of the 
several systems of native law on such matters 
as inheritance, marriajj^o, adoption, testamen- 
tary or other (lispf>.sition of pru])erty ; and 
settini^ fortli the chief principles to be ob- 
served in other branches of law — such as 
contracts, sale, mortgage, debt, commercial 
usage. Wo have the most open and liberal 
])rovision8 for the admission of evidence. 
A\'e have complete arrangements for refer- 
ence to arbitration, and for the ascertainment 
uf leeal custom. AVe have a ]n-«>codure with- 
out auy proieiisioii to teelniical exactitude, 
but a procedure wJiieh iirovidos for the liti- 
gants and their respeetive witnesses being 
confronted in o])on court, for a decision being 
arriv^sl at immediately after this brief forensic 
controversy, and for judgment laniig delivered 
to tile parties then and there. We have a 
method of executing decrees which, wliilo it 
«‘illows no door to he opened for evasion or 
delay on the part of the defendant, and thus 
renders a decree really valuahb? to the plaintiff, 
as lieing eapahle of ready onforeoment, and 
gives him his rigid free from li(*n, encum- 
brance, or doubt, yet, cm the otiier liaud, 
j)ro voids the defendant from being hastily 
dealt with, or from being placed at the mercy 
of his creditor. AVe have small-cause courts 
scattered all over the country, and several 
regular courts at every central station, so that 
every where justiee is near. Our civil system 
may appear rough and ready ; whether it 
wotdd be stiited to other provinces, in a dif- 
ferent stage of civilization, and with a dif- 
ferent machinery at command, may be a 
question, but in the Puiijaub it attains the 
broad and plain object aiinc<l at, avid without 
doubt gives satisfaction to tlie ])o(q)le. But 
in order to roguhito the administration of 
justice, a complete system of reporting lia.s 
been established. Aloiith by month the 
rejiorts of every court are transmitted to the 
judicial department at lioad-qiiarters, and 
arc there criticized. At the close of each 
year these reports, and the figures embodied 
in them, arc collated, averages arc struck, 
division is compared Avith division, and dis- 
trict with district, and the general result, 
Avith a brief criticpic by superior authority, 
indicating the defects to be avoided, and the 
reforms to be emulated, is published for the 
information of all officers concerned. It is 
believed that many improvements in the 
Avorking of the courts are traceable to this 
system. Every court AA'orka under a constant 
sense of supervision, and AA’ith the great 
objects to be aimed at perpetually in view, 
and standing out in strong relief.” 


One of the greatest evils in connection 
Avith the police sy.stem in ]»ortions of tlic old 
provinces has been the union of police and 
revenue functions in the same persons. Tlicso 
persons Avere ill-paid natives, AAdiose interest 
it Avas to extort for their employers, unless 
bribed by the tenants. This accounted 
for the torture at Madras, and for many of 
the acknowledged evils Avhicli until lately 
jirevailed in Bombay. Since the administra- 
tion of Sir George Glerk in the latter presi- 
dency, the two classes of functions liave ceased 
to be combined in the duties of the same 
functionaries. In the general superintend- 
ence of the men a better order and more 
vigilant oversight is now maintained. Before 
the mutiny broke out the directors liad re- 
commended the govornmeut in India to carry 
out the princij^le of separating, revenue and 
criminal jurisdiction on the part of the police 
tlironghout India ; also to secure ofiieient 
European command over all dei^artments of 
this description of force. The police system 
of the I’nnjaub is that Avhich the directors 
haAH? decided upon as tlieir model, and em- 
powered tlie goA'crnmcnt in India to adopt it in 
Bengal, upon its judgment of the oxi)odieiicy 
of so doing, ns occasion may proA*e o}>portune. 
The 2:)olicc system of tlie Ihinjaub is as fol- 
loAvs : — ft consists of tAvo parts — the proA’eu- 
tivi}, Avitli a military organization, and the 
detective, Avith a civil organization. The pre- 
A''cntive 2 >oIico consists of foot and liorsc ; 
each regiment has its own native commandant, 
and the Avhole force is siqierintended by four 
European officers. Both arms of the service 
are regularly armed and equipped, and are 
ready at a moment’s notice to reinforce the 
civil 2)olice. I’hc civil police consists, first, of 
a regular establishment, paid by the state ; 
secondly, of the city AA^atchmen, paid from a 
fund raised by the levy of toAvn duties ; and, 
thirdly, of the village police, nominated by 
the landholders, confirmed in their offices by 
the magistrate, and paid by the villagers. 
The infantry of the military proA’entive police 
furnibli guards for jails, treasuries, frontier 
posts, and city gates, and escorts fur treasure. 
The caA’^alry arc jiosted in detachments at 
the civil stations ; and smaller parties, sta- 
tioned at convenient interA-als along the grand 
lines of road, serve as mounted patrols. The 
general duties of the civil iiolico consist in 
reporting crimes, tracking and a nesting eri- 
ininals, and procuring evidence against them.* 
It is impossible to doubt that if this system 
bo carried out through India under competent 
European officers, and under such modifica- 
tions as the different provinces require, that 

• 'hfemorandum of TmprovemC7i(t in India htf (he 
Court of Direct (ns. 
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tlie tulininiiit ration of jnstico will he greatl^^ 
aided, and the snpiire.ssioii of erinic decisively 
promoted. 

The East India Conij)aiiy lias in its own 
civil service the machinery with which to 
work for the reform in civil and crimijial 
administration, wliicli, altliough in })rogross, 
re«|uircs a still more rapid and <lccided de- 
velo]>mcut. The following language of one 
whose experience well qualified him to give 
an opinion should have due weight with the 
Ihiglish public : — “ Let us hoiie, therefore, 
that whatever may be the changea to be 
made in the controlling authority at home, 
the administrative power in India may be 
allowed to remain in tlie hands of an ofiicial 
body, set apart from their youth for this 
special duty, and whose primary object it 
may be to administer the country for the 
benefit of its inhabitants, trusting thus best 
to promote the real interests of their ownx 
parent-land. It is immaterial whether the 
body into whose hands the internal govern- 
ment is to be intrusted shall be called the 
civil service, or receive any otlier appellation, 
provided the principle be maintained of em- 
ploying ill the territorial government of India 
those only who Lave been educated and 
trained expressly for that duty. If a know- 
ledge of Eiiglisli law shall really ])rovo to be 
a requisite for the ofilcient discharge of civil 
functions, the addition of a few years to the 
prescribed ago of admission will jirobably 
bring what is wanted into the ranks of the 
civil service.’* * 

The full extent of the contemplated police 
reforms in India may be seen by the reader 
in the return made to an order of the Honour- 
able the House of Commons, dated the otli of 
February, 1858. This return consists in a 
copy of India judicial despatch of the 4th of 
November, 1857, No. fil,and Madras judicial 
despatch, dated the 30th of September, 1857, 
No. 13, relative to police. From these re- 
turns, it appears that the board of directors 
called the attention of the governor-general 
to this subject on the 24th of September, 185G, 
their despatch being based upon the minutes 
of the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, dated 
the 30tli of April, 1856, relative to the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice and police. 
The following passages from the despatch 
shows the desire of the directors to reform 
the existing police system, and the obstruc- 
tion given to their views by the governor- 
general in council : — 

‘‘ The leading features of the reform sug- 
gested in our despatch of the 24th of Septem- 

* Thomas Campbell Robertson, late a member of the 
supreme council of India, and lieutenant-governor of tbe 
north-western provinces. 
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her, 1851), were the organization of a well- 
armed, equipped, and disciplined police force, 
iijion a plan common for all India; the .sejui- 
ration of the police from the admin ifstration 
of the land revenue ; the division of tlie police 
into separate portions, as pveveulivc and de- 
tective : the transfer of the management of 
the district police from the magistrates to an 
Eurojicaii officer, with no other duties, and 
responsible to a general superintendent of 
police for the wdiolc presidency or lieutenant- 
go vcriiorsliip, and an increase to the pay of 
the police, in order to raise their status, and 
to secure their honest and efficient service. 

‘‘You are of opinion, that ‘it is better to 
dcfil with each presidency separately, accord- 
ing to its own merits, subject to those leading 
principles which should be common to all, 
than to endeavour to frame a general scheme 
for the whole of India,’ and you have begun 
with the lower provinces of the Bengal presi- 
dency, in which the reform is perhaps more 
loudly called for than any other part of 
India. 

“As the subordinate jiolicc establishments 
of the regulation provinces in the territories 
subject to the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
are distinct from those entertained for tlie 
administration of the land revenue, tlie ques- 
tion of tlieir separation has not come under 
your consideration on the present occasion. 

“ III regard to the Bengal police, you are 
of opinion that it should not be ‘after a mili- 
tary fashion;’ that the ai>pointinent of one 
superintendent of police for the whole of the 
lower provinces is not expedient; and that 
the existing system of dividing the country 
into manageable tracts, consisting of four or 
five districts, and placing each division under 
the superintendence of a commissioner, hav- 
ing authority in all executive departments, 
including the police, is the best which has 
yet been devised for India, and one which 
works \vell in Bengal, as well as elsewhere, 
wherever it has been introduced ; that a 
movable corps of station guards, or military 
police, should be attached to each division 
employed ordinarily in station and escort 
duties, but ready to assist the civil police in 
case of need ; that, to provide for the closer 
supervision of the subordinate police, the 
number of deputy -magistrates should be con- 
siderably increased, and that the pay of the 
police should be raised. 

“ The general result, then, of your recom- 
mendation is the maintenance of the police in 
Bengal very much upon the existing system, 
but paid at higher rates than is the case at 
present, and strengthened and assisted by 
divisional corps of a semi-military character.*' 
The directors then refer to the great Indian 
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nutliorities — such as Sir Joliii Lawrence, j\rr. both in the upper and lower provinces, and 
Colvin, &c , — whoso views favoured the adop- that the oi>inion of the directors was Ijased 
tion of the plans recommended for tlic conai- upon a sounder view of the requisites of the 
deration of the governor -general in council, country, and the adaptations of the cliang(? 
wliicli the directors still commend, but do proposed, than that of tlie governor-general 
not enforce, deferring to the wisdom and zeal | and liis council. The mutiny threw more 
of tlic actual govenimont in India. It is im- ' light upon the question, and further, ainl 
possilde to give attention to this subject with- : strongly, afforded confirmation of the jus- 
out coming to the conclusion that the Punjaub i tico and wisdom of the scheme which the 
system is in the main applicable to Bengal, • directors had approved. 


ClfzVPTER XVI. 

TIIK fiOVKRNMKXT OV TIIK RRTTISII INDIAN EMPIRK (CoulLiuaT). 

PT7RL1C WORKS. Jiarge sums of money arc given for native 

Unduu this head a cousidoraldo outlay takes schools, mosques, and temples, against which 
place, to which it is unnecessary in this chapter I the earnest religious public of England pro- 
to give more than a passing notice, that do- j test, as an identification of the British nation 
scrijdion of expenditure having been referred ; with idolatry and iMoharmnedanism. This 
to oil former pages. l^he votes for juir- protest is perhaps most ardently urged by 
poses of religion and education are of this | those who are the chief claimants for clnirchcs 
character. AVhen describing the religions of ! and schools ns instruments for pnqmgnting 
India, and the state of education, the i^art : Christianity. These questions liave exceed- 
tnkeii by the governincnt in connection with j ingly embarrassed the directors, wlio have 
these matters was stated and discussed, ; generally been, on principle, opposed to all 
Clinrehes arc built, large sums of money i endowments of Christian sects .in India, 
cxpeiulod oil bishops, clergy, and chaplains, j although willing to recognise such provisions 
a small amount given to clergymen of the I for the support of temples and mos^pics as 
Church of Scotland, and various religious they found in actual existence when the ter- 
soeieties have aids granted to their schools I ritories where those structures stand became 
for the purpose of educating the natives, j British property. It has generally been 
The ])oIicy of this is arraigned by many, under the ju’ossure of Knglish public opinion, 
including those sects which object to the inovo especially exercised upon the inij>erial 
interference of government in matters of government, and at the instance of the latter 
relii^ion, and by many Avho approve of the irrespective of sucli jiopular pressure, that tlie 
endowment system, but consider it inapplic- directors have interfered with native, or insti- 
able to India. On the other baud, the direc- tiited Christian, endowments, 
tors, tlic Board of Control, and the govern- It has been sliowii on former pages that 
nient of India, are pressed exceedingly by all the superior officers of the company have 
sorts of claimants among the religions deno- been generally too ready to conciliate Brah- 
niiuations who advocate the state endowment ininical and ^tohammedan prejudices by gifts 
of religion; and, under the plea of education, and grants of public money for their reiigions 
money is solicited and granted which virtually puvjioscs, some of them being of the most tana- 
amounts to ail endowment of the particular tical, cruel, and corrupt kind. The Tiawrcnces, 
creoil oil behalf of which it is given. All in the Piinjaub, have been especially adduccil 
classes approve of regimental chaplains, but a as instances of this, at a time when it was in 
section of the English public would contino their power to have shown that tlio govern - 
those apjiointments to ministers of the Estab- ment was determined, u 2 >on principle, not to 
lished Church ; a still larger section would contribute in any way to the sujiport of Mo- 
extend the apjiointmeiits to clergymen of the hammedaii and idolatrous institutions, how- 
( Miurch of Scotland, but exclude the Roman ever willing to recognise endowments which it 
f .’atholic clergy, who, on their part, claim a | found in existence when its rule was established, 
recognition of equal rights, and a jirovisiou I Of late the tliroctors Jiavc gone witli the 
for the religions instruction and consolation * tide of English ojn'nion, and endeavoured 
of the Uomaii Catholic soldiers, as extensive j gradually to sever their connection with all 
as that which is admitted to bo necessary for i idolatrous and ]Mosloni institutions on the 
their Protestant comrades. I one luind, while they liavc extended a more 
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liberal liaiid to Christian church os and schools 
on the other. This has been as iinxiolitic as 
unrighteous. It is siin])ly unjust to apply 
the public moneys gathered from the followers 
of jVEohammod, or Biulclha, or Vishnu, to 
purposes of a religious nature, hostile to the 
sincere prejudices of those wlio pay the taxes 
thus ii2)plied. The injustice of this is so 
obvious, that it is marvellous how men can 
he rendered by their 2>rcjudices so little dis- 
2)assionate as not to perceive how inequitable 
is .sucli a course. It is also impolitic : the reli- 
gious cstablisliincnts of India have aftected 
the minds of the natives most unfavourably 
towards the English goveriimoiit and nation. 
It is notorious that they entertain no 
hostility to voluntary missions, nor is the 
anger of the heathen generally awak- 
ened by arguments against Lis creed, al- 
though the Mohammedans are in this rosjicct 
intolerant. When, however, any description 
of missionaries adopt language Avhich in the 
least inqdies that the authority of govorninent 
is to be, or ought to be, imjjarted to the con- 
troversy, the peo^do are susceptible of great 
alarm fur their faitli. They do not fear its 
being overturned by argument; but their 
terror of its being overturned by law may bo 
aroused by the smallest deviation from the 
appearance of government impartiality. The 
natives arc 2)erfectly aware that some of the 
CJiristian sects are connected with govern - 
men I, while others labour, or havo laboured, 
independently of its i^atronage or control, 
and were even objects of oflicial jealousy. 
Whatever falls from the r4)s of the mission- 
aries identified ^Yith the state is noted by the 
natives carefully, ami whenever any impru- 
dent expression escapes these good men as 
to the dcsireableiiess of siij^j^ressinj caste or 
religious custom, however rpialified the lan- 
guage, it is caught up, and circulated with 
that facility for circulating reports character- 
istic of Asiatics. In like manner, every 
Oliristiaii church, and every Christian school, 
siqiported out of the iniblic taxation of India, 
is regarded by the natives as a standing 
memorial of subjugation, not merely of their 
nationality, which is comparatively little 
valued, but of their religion. These facts are 
denied by many clergymen and civilians, who 
allege that the people are too ignorant to 
understand such matters. This is a mistake. 
Some of course are too ignorant to compre- 
hend any question of religion or policy, but 
they are all well enough informed to know 
that tlie religions of Hindoostan and of Eng- 
land are difierent, and ihat the former is in 
danger of being supplanted by the latter. 
They perceive that the change is taking place 
by the progress of opinion; they submit un- 
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murmuringly, and call it destiny ; but if they 
conceive that it is taking place by the action 
of a government which in-ofosses not to use its 
pow’er or authority, as a government, for 
any such purpose, they deem it faithless, cease 
to regard it with loyalty, consider, even if 
they have ** eaten its salt,” that they are 
released from their allegiance by the breach 
of taith, and await the first oi)portune occa- 
sion to fi'oc their religion from the perils 
which beset it. The whole tone of the lan- 
guage used by the revolted seq^oys shows tliat 
they fearci.l, not so mucii open violence, as 
covert and iiulircct action on tlie jiart «»f the 
goveriimeiit against tlieir religion. It is im- 
l)Ossiblc to look at tlic facts iqjon which they 
rested such conclusions, and say that tlieir 
fears were unreasonable, .altlumgli every Kng- 
lisliman knows that the East India Com]>any 
never intended to take any stej), such as it 
considered to be an unjust interference wil.li 
the })02)uJar religions of the native army or 
])eo2)le. It is a delusion to suiqiose tliat the 
natives do not consider such ([uostions, and it 
is sheer folly to deny tliat the whole iifipida- 
tiunof India is on the vice as to wJiat tlie 
government may next do which ivs sul)stau- 
tially, although not ostensibly, an authoritative 
interference with their religion. jMissionaries 
of the stamp to which a rc[>ly is liore made 
affirm that intelligent natives, when con- 
versed with oil the subject, have expressed 
their aiqirobation of the government building 
churclies, and aiding Christian schools. No 
doubt they liavo, but tlio educated natives, 
as w ell as the masses, havo w hat, in common 
parlance among themselves, is called “ two 
faces” — one for the sahib, and one for their 
owui pcoi>lo. After ex2)refisiiig in very flat- 
tering and flowery language their ajqnoval 
of such things, they w^ouhl 1‘etiro from the 
missionaries, and curse the faithlessness of 
the government wdiich, by subterfuge and 
evasion, violated its faith as to its religious 
relation to tlic people. 

The more educated, the more bigoted,” 
is an expression which of late has passed into 
a proverb in reference to both the Brahmins 
and J^Iussulmcn, cspecrtuiy the former. This 
is true, because native education is essentially 
religious; its aim is to make better hcntliciis 
or Mohainmedaiis, in the sense of imbuing 
the pupils more thoroughly with the respec- 
tive systems. Even the education of the 
English colleges makes them more bigoted, 
paradoxical as such an assertion may appear. 
Under the English collegiate and high school 
system the pupils frequently become infidel, 
but almost invariably affect or feel an attach- 
ment to the siq^orstitions which they theo- 
retically desjusc, resent any indignity to 
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tliein, and any apparent attempt to subvert 
tlicm. It U common for tliese native pupils 
to acquire in tlicir classic readin.!^ a violent 
nationality, and a longing for tiie liberation 
of India Vrom a foreign yoke. This feeling 
causes them to identify tlicmselvca ^vitll 
native customs, and to cherish hostility to 
every J^higlisli innovation, except it contri- 
biitc to their o\\'ii advancement or enjoy- 
ment. This class of men inveigh against 
the emj)loynicnt of public money for Chris- 
tian pnri>o.sea of any kind, and regard the 
churches, the schools, and even the grants of 
land for such foreign religions institutions as 
injuries to their country. Articles have 
appeared in the native press ably adapted to 
iVin the llame of jMussulmau or Dralmiinicul 
bigotry, wbieli ^Ycre ^vritten by nominal hea- 
tliens, or Mussubuen who were well known 
to be inlidels. It would not be difficult to 
account for tJiesc social, religious, and politi- 
cal phenomena on metaphysical principles 
generally recognised, but a statement of the 
facts is alone pertinent to our purpose ; and 
if it be correct, then so long as the govern- 
ment makes grants from the taxes of India, 
iiiKler the designation of public \vorks, for 
piirpi;)SGs really intended to lU’onioto the 
Christian religion, so long will discontent he 
disseminated, ami disloyalty nurtured, iii the 
lialls of its own public seminaries. 

In what direction Indian legislation has 
lately i)rocecded in connection with such 
matters lot the directors declare for them- 
selves. In their memorial, published at the 
beginning of 1858, tliey say ; — An act 
passed in 184:<) gave effect to instructions 
issued by the homo authorities iu 1833, on 
the sul»ject of pilgrim taxes, and the superiii- 
temlence of native festivals. The instructions 
directed that the interference of British func- 
tionaries in the interior management of native 
temples, in the customs, habits, and religious 
proceedings of their i)ricsts and attendants, 
ill tlic niTangcment of their ceremonies, rites, 
and festivals, and generally in the conduct of 
tlieiv interior economy, should cease, that the 
pilgrim tax slionld everywhere be abolished ; 
and that iu all matters relating to their 
temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices, and their ceremonial ob- 
servances, our native subjects should be left 
entirely to themselves. Property held in trust 
for religious uses of course cannot be diverted 
from them by any act of the government; 
but if such trusts are infringed, redress must 
be sought, as iu all other cases, from the tri- 
bunals. In 1841 the homo authorities sent 
out further instructions, that no troops or 
military hands of music bo called out, and 
no salutes tired, in honour of native fes- 


tivals; and all such acts have since been re- 
garded as strictly ’ prohibited. When any 
case of infringement of these principles is 
found to have heeu overlooked, it is, on being 
brought to notice, immediately corrected.” 
The siarit of tliis statement can hardly be too 
highly eommciided. 

A gentleman who is known to write iu the 
interest of the blast India Company states : — 
** The government have of late years syste- 
matically resumed all religions endowments, 
an extensive inquiry has been going on into 
all endowments, grants, and pensions ; and in 
almost every one in vvliicb the eontiniiance of 
religions endowments has been recommended 
b}’' subordinate revenue authorities, l»aeked 
by the board of revenue, the fiat of conlisea- 
tion baa been issued by the government.” ♦ 
This paragraph refers to the policy of the 
company towanls the Brahmins ivtid ■Mussnl- 
men, not towards the Cliristiau churches, 
which have iu one form or other been hitherto 
emlowetl, and the endowment of which has 
been gradually l>ceoniing a heavier burthen 
upon the Indian exchequer, and a more juo- 
niinciit feature of our Indian polit^y. 

We learn from JMr. Arthur id ills, i\I.P., 
who has recently compiled a statistical work 
on India, the following as to the government 
support of C3iristian schools. The endowment 
of churelies is too well known to require notice 
here, and has already been referred to in the 
chapter on tlio religiojis of India: — Among 
the schools entitled, under existing govern- 
ment regulations, to grants in aid, are those 
established at various periods by Christinn 
missionary societies, 33ie total number of 
these schools scattered throughout the various 
districts of India, including veniaeular and 
English elementary schools, both h>r boys 
and gills, was, in 1853, 1357 schools, con- 
taining 34,803 scholars of both sexes. These 
schools have been ebiolly established by the 
twelve following societies, placed in tlie order 
of the commencement of their respective ope- 
rations in India : — 

1727 . The Society for the Propngation of the Gospel. 

1793 . The Baptist Missionary Society. 

1805. The London Missionary Society. 

1812. The American Board of Missions. 

1814. The AVcslcyau Missionary Society. 

1815. The Church Missionary Society. 

1822. The General Baptist Missions. 

1830. The Esfahlishcd Church of Scotland. 

1830. The Free Church of Scotland. 

1830. The Basic Missioiiaiy Society. 

1834. The American rrcshytenaii Mission. 

1840. The American Baptist ^lission. 

Several of these societies receive funds 
only for secular purposes, as the comm unities 
they represent adopt ** the voluntary priii- 
* Mr.F. 11. Robinson. 
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ciple," The natives, however, do not enter 
into the distinction ; where money is received 
from the state hy a religions sect for any 
purpose, they consider that sect as a govern- i 
ment agency. ^ ^ j 

In their elforts to be impartial, the com- 
pan^'^ has granted lands for scliools built by 
benevolent natives, nnale and female, ^Yllel•c 
the character of the education administered 
is of very doubtful adv'aiitage, either to its 
recipients or to the goveniincnt. Colleges 
for general education and for medical pur- 
poses, as well as schools of primary and 
superior instruction have been erected at the 
government expense, and with the most 
upright and zealous desires for the mental 
cultivation and general welfare of the people. 
Hospitals and other benevolent institutions 
have also been built, and the cost of their 
support is borne by the company. This class 
of public works consists chiefly of churches, 
schools, and hospitals ; their expense is 
not generally brouglit to the books of the 
board of works, but accounted for under 
other Jieads, such as education, Ac. 

X^iiblic w'orks refer more 2 ')ro})erl 3 " according 
to the usages of the conipan^^'s government to 
canals, roads, raihvays, telogra^^hs, and cer- 
tain mining and agricultural oxpei'iments 
which are brought under that head. This 
dej'^artment, how'cver, has lately undergone 
a new organization. In Jannaiy, 1850, the 
home authorities ♦ expressed dissatisfaction 
with the progress made in the prosecution 
of WTji-ks of jnihlic utility in India, and the 
government of India w as requested to review’ 
tlic state of things w ith the ol»jcct of reform. 
The absence of unity in action, and the divi- 
sion of resiionsibilitj", appeared to the direc- 
tors to be the causes of the slow and imper- 
fect progress of inattcvs in this direction. 
Orders w'erc issued in the despatch of the 
directors, wdiich led to the appointment of 
presidential commissions for investigation and 
report. The result w’as the formation in 
each ju’csidcncy of a department of public 
works with a uniform constitution. A secre- 
tary for tlie board of wwks w^as ad<led to the 
secretariat of the Indian government. An 
activity trul\’’ Avonderful sprung forth from 
these measures. The military engineers siq^- 
plied the chief demand for professional skill, 
and they Avero assisted hy staffs of civil 
engineers sent out from England, and hy 
non-commissioned officers of tlie engineer 
ilcpartment of the queen’s and comi:)any’3 
armies. Colleges of civil engiircors haA’e 
been established at Roorkeo, at tlie head of 

* It is rcmnrkable liovr much more frequent ly Indian 
reforms have ona;inaterl nt the Tiidia-bousc than in 
India, niid in eiiiier than at the hoard of Coutrul. 
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the Ganges, and at the capitals of the presi- 
dencies. 

IiiniGATioN. — It is common for declaiiners 
against the East India Company to dwell 
much upon the remains of ancient tanks and 
other aj^pliances to irrigation, Avhich w’orc 
constructed and maintained hy the Mohamme- 
dan governments, but Avhich the compaiiA’^ 
allow’ed to go out of repair. There is much 
exaggeration and untruth in these attacks. 
Some of these ruined tanks had neA’^er been 
completed. Others AA^ere in ruins AA’hen the 
territory Avhero they Avere placed came into 
the 2>ossession of the British. Often, aaIicii 
this Avas not the case, such was the dis- 
turbed state of the country, through the 
conflicts and ambition of the native states in 
the neighbourhood, that it Avas impossible to 
attend to any w^orks of jicace. AN hen these 
great tanks Averc erected, in most cases funds 
Avere set aj^avt to keep tliem iiiriq>air; hut 
during the Avarlikc struggles Avliich passed in 
blood and desolation around, those fuiuls 
wore lost, and the goveriiinent liad no means 
of repairing dila2>uiated tanks of vast magni- 
tude, unless hy heavily rating a i^eojjlo 
already impoverished hy external conflict or 
civil Avar. It is also a curious hxet connected 
Avith native works of this kind, and Avliich 
accounts for the number of them, so elo- 
quently descanted upon ly the orators and 
writers avIio agitate Indian grievances, tliat 
native monarcha AA^ould frequently begin now" 
w’orks w’here old ones adequate for the 
imrposc previously existed, and both 1)0 
allowed at last to go into decay for Avant of 
funds. The motive of the monarclis in thus 
AA^astc fully proceeding AVas the vanity of con- 
necting their names Avith the w’orks begun hy 
themselves, to accomplish AA’hich the older 
tanks were alloAVcd to crTimhlc awa}". 

The directors have turned their attention 
to canals for irrigation. The Ganges Canal 
is the princii)al of these. It is not yet com- 
l)leted in all its branches, hut Avill ultimately 
he eight hundred and ninety-eight luilcs and 
a half in length, and Avill, it is calculated, 
supply Avitli moisture tour millions, five hun- 
dred thousand acres. It presents a system 
of irrigation unequalled in vastness through- 
out the world ; while tlie dimensions of the 
main channel, and tlie stupendous Avorks of 
masonry W’hich occur in its course, more 
particularly in the section hetw’oen lloorkeo 
and Hurd war, render the work eminently one 
of national distinction and honour.”* The 
cost of this great construction was £1,500, OK) 
up to the 1st of Ma}", 1851*., and it is csti- 

^ * The lic’utcnaul-govcriior of the north western pro- 
vinces. 
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mated that the total cost will not bo less 
than two millions. The irrigating utility of 
this stupendous work has only just been 
brought into operation ; but it is computed 
by the directors that the annual value of 
the land at present watered bv it ranges 
from i:i50,(KK), to £200,000, and that 
when the canal is in full use, the value 
will reach the enormous sura of £7,000,000.”* 
On the 30th of April, 185G, the canal had 
been carried so far that the water flowed 
continuously through four hundred and forty - 
nine miles and a half of the main trunk and 
terminal branches. The extent of main 
channels of distribution completed W’aa four 
liundred and thirty -iivc and a half miles, 
and eight hundred and seventeen miles more 
w-erc in active progress,*}* The canal has not 
yet been opened to the i)ublic for navigable 
purj>osos, but the government extensively 
uses it for the transport of materials. It 
closed its first year of operations 1855-G, 
with an aggregate revenue, from all sources, 
of rather mere than sixty thousand rupees, 
having ^vatercd during tlie year, fifty-five 
thousand acres, and having placed beyond 
the risk of serious damage from drought, an 
area of cultivation of one hundred and sixty- 
six thousand acres, distributed among one 
thousand one hundred and thirty -four vil- 
lages.f 

The Western and Eastern Jumna Canals 
■were of ancient construction, but had fallen into 
disrepair and become useless to the country, 
until again brought into activity by the labours 
of the company’s officers, at a sufficiently early 
date to admit of a full estimation of the 
benefits wliich the country has reaped from 
their restoration. Tlie main line in the 
W estern »Jumna Canal is in length four hun- 
dred and forty -five miles. In the famine 
year, 1837-8, the gross value of crops 
saved by the w*ater of this canal was esti- 
mated at £1,4G2,800; of wffiich about one- 
tenth was paitl to government as land and 
Avater rent ; while the remainder supported, 
during a year of devastating famine in other 
districts, the inhabitants of nearly five hun- 
dred villages. 

The works originally projected for the 
restoration of the Eastern Jumna Canal were 
completed in 1830; but considerable im- 
provements have been effected since that 
date at a large expense. In J 853, the court 
of directors sanctioned an expenditure of 
£15,27G for improving this canal, so ns to 
economize the water, facilitate its distribu- 
tion, and correct the malarious state of the 

* Colonel Baird Smith. 

f Sir Proby Caiitley. 

X Colonel Baird Smith. 
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country on its banks. It is stated, that on 
I the Ist of May, 1852, the clear profit to go- 
I vernment on this canal had been £9759.* 
The canal system is of great utility in the 
Punjaub. Canals are of two kinds, inunda- 
tive ” and “ permanent.” ■}■ The first named 
are cut from the rivers which are empty in 
winter, but when spring comes, they are 
filled by the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, and the w^atcr as it rises, flow's 
into the canals, and continues to supply them 
until far on in the autumn. Many of these 
have been repaired and rendered once more 
fit for purposes of irrigation, and estimates 
have been proposed by order of the commis- 
sioners of the Punjaub for the repair or recon- 
struction of others. The second class of 
canals named — the “ permanent,” are, how- 
ever, most in favour with the coxiimissioiiers,. 
and as funds can be spared the construction 
of such is contcm}>latcd. 

In 184i), the enlargement and extension of 
the Jluslce Canal, stated to be capable of irri- 
gating seventy tbousaud hegahs of land, w'as 
sanctioned, and it is now' in good working 
order. But this will ultimately bo superseded 
by the Baree J)oab Canal for irrigation and 
navigation. The length of this new work is 
about four hundred and fifty miles ; the ori- 
ginal estimate of the cost w'aa £530,000 ; but 
more extensive w'orks than were at first ex- 
pected having been found necessary, and tlie 
rates of labour having proved much dearer 
than those calculated, the ultimate cost wdll 
fall little short of a million sterling. In IMay,, 
185G, more than three hundred and twenty - 
five miles had been excavated ; and it w as 
hoped that the canal Avould be opened in 
1859. The expected return is tw'clvc lacs of 
rupees, or £120,000 per annum. J 

The following w’ere the opinions of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and his eminent colleagues,, 
when in the commission of administration for 
the Punjaub, of the character of the country in 
reference to such works ; and the passages in- 
dicate the duty of the British government 
in promoting irrigation : — “ The capabilities 
of the Punjaub for canal irrigation are noto- 
rious. It is intersected by great rivers ; it is 
bounded on tw’o sides by bills, whence j^our 
down countless rivulets; the general surface 
of the land slopes southward, with a consider- 
able gradient. These facts at once proclaim 
it to be a country eminently adapted for 
canals. Nearly all the dynasties w'hich have 
ruled over the five rivers have done some- 
thing tow'ards irrigation ; nearly every dis- 
trict possesses flow'ing canals, or else the 

* Memorial of Ihe Court of Directoi's. 

t Sir Henry Lawrence. 

X Punjaub Blue-book. 
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rains of ancient water -courses. Many of the 
valle 3 "B and plains at the base of the llimalaj'a 
ranges arc moistened by water-cuts con- 
ducted from the mountain torrents. Tlie 
people, deeply sensible ot the value of these 
works, mutually combine, with an unusual 
degree of harmony and public spirit, not 
only for the construction of reservoirs, but 
also for distribution of the water, and the re- 
gulation of the siipjdy. In such cases, when 
the community displays so much aptitude for 
self-government, the board consider non- 
interference the best policy, while the}*^ would 
always be read 3 ^ to aft’ord any aid wdiich 
might be solicited. The Mooltan canals are 
famous, and are the sole source of the ferti- 
lity winch surrounds that tliriving mart. 
They were commenced by the Pathaii go- 
vernors. Having fallen out of reiDair during 
the interregnum of anarchy wliicb ensued on 
the invasion of Runjeet Singh, they were im- 
proved and enlarged by the great Saw'un 
Mull. All these canals arc particularised in 
the revenue section. It will be suflicient 
to observe, that assistance for repairs and 
for other details of management is funiislied 
when required, but that the general con- 
trol is left in the hands of the farmers, 
who have generally showm themselves fully 
competent to the task. In the Pak Puttuii 
district, which lies north of Mooltan, in the 
Barce I>oab, an old canal, fifty-five miles long, 
is being re-opened b 3 ^ the district officer.” 
During the administration of Sir J fenry Law- 
rence, clumps of trees were planted at various 
“ stations ” on the navigable canals, and 
avenues of trees alongside them and the canals 
e 6 x:>ecially formed for purposes of indgation. 
In the Punjaub, as w’dl as in other x^arts of 
India, xdnccs of worship arc built by the sides 
of rivers, or other bodies of water ; these 
Sir Henry surrounded by groves, so as to 
encourage in every direction, where there 
was water to nourish the growth of trees, the 
increase of timber for firewood, and for 
manufacturing and building uses. This was 
a great want in the Punjaub, notwithstanding 
the existence of cert^n jungle districts in all 
the doabs. Thus the works for irrigation 
have subserved commerce, and X-iromotcd the 
domestic comfort of the people. The plans of 
improvement so wisely laid down, under the 
auspices of Sir Henry Lawrence in the first 
few years after the annexation of the Pun- 
jaub, were wisely followed up by his brother, 
Sir John, who, with equal zeal, industry, 
perseverance, and sagacity, pursued these 
projects of melioration and improvement, 
laying the foundation for tlie most prosperous 
fiscal and x>olitical condition which any 
country in Asia can exhibit, and with which 
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few countries in Europe can comx>ete. In 
Scinde careful regard has also been x>aid to 
irrigation. The fertility of that region is as 
dependant upon the rising of the Indus as that 
of Egyptis to the rising of the Nile. During the 
seasons of inundation the waters of the Indus 
arc distributed over the face of the country 
by a network of canals. About £‘Jo,000 
per annum is expended in cleansing these 
canals of the dex) 06 it left b 3 " the retiring 
waters of the river. The Begaree Canal, in 
Ui>per Scinde, is one of the most iinx^ortant 
bodies of artificial water in the 
This has lately been widened and deep- 
ened at a cost of ;£1 3,000. Expenses of 

this nature arc nearly alwa3’3 sure to })roduce 
a large return in any well governed province ; 
accordingly the outlay on the Begaree lias 
resulted in a return of ncarty £1 1,000 x>t:r 
annum, and the estimate of future proceeds 
exceeds that sum. The Foolalee Canal, an- 
other imx>ortant artificial watercourse, has 
been lately im}irovcd and extended at a cost 
of more than £15,000; and in that as 
in those before mentioned, it is cx]>cct('d lliat 
the outlay will be followed by xu'ofit.able re- 
sults. 

In connexion with irrigation, the tanks 
I and anicvjts of tlie Madras 
I servo notice. The monsoon rains are x>''<-*- 
served in large reservoirs against the neces- 
sities of the dry season. The anicuts 
arc dams across the beds of rivers, by which 
the waters are retained at a level higher 
tlian that of the neighbouring country, so 
I that, at the suitable time, it may- be drainetl 
over the surface. The anicuts wliicli are 
most notable arc those on the Colaroone, 
Godavery, and Kistna. This tlescription of 
dam and reservoir is not of British origin, 
for the aniciit of the Colaroone is traceable 
to the second century of our era. About 
£80, (XX) has been expended 011 the Colaroone 
in repairing and renewing these works. Ad- 
ditional works for conveying irrigation over 
the districts of Tanjore, and ])ortions of 
Trichinopoly and Bouth Arcot, were con- 
structed at a cost of about £100, (XX). The 
average quantity of land watered annually 
from the Colaroone and Cavery x>iior to 
183G is given at G30,G13 acres. Bince tlie 
improvements, the average (up to 1860) 
was 716,524: acres; being an increase of 
85,911 acres. The annual increase of revenue 
has been about £4:4:, 0(X); and it may be as- 
sumed that the agricultural community have 
benefited to the extent of at least £GG,000 
per annum from the extension of the area 
of irrigation. It is further calculated that 
at least an equal amount is added to the 
value of the annual produce by the better 
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irrigation of the lands which tlio waters 
already reached. 

All expenditure of £17,575 for the con- 
etructiou of the Godavery anient was sanc- 
tioned in ISlfj. It was then anticipated that 
the total cost, with compound interest at 5 per 
cent, would be recovered in ton years, and 
that thenceforward a clear profit would be 
returned of at least £itO(X) jior annum. The 
Avork lias, however, proved much more 
costly than was expected. Up to 1852 the 
amount expended was £130,000, and a fur- 
ther outlay of £110,(XJ0 was cxj^cetcd to be 
required, which, with £21,000 allowed for 
annual repairs during its completion, would 
raise the total expenditure on the works 
(including a system of roads and an im- 
j)ortaut line of inland navigation) to £2<> t,0i)0. 
The amount expended lias, it is stated, boon 
already repaid by the increased receipts ; and 
(he ^ladras public works commissioners of 
1852 (to one of Avhom, Colonel Cotton, the 
merit of this important work is in a groat 
iiieasiirc due) estimate that when the works 
shall be in full operation, the total increase 
of rovoiuic will not be less tluiu £2>0 (),(Km) j^cr 
annum, while the gain to the pec^plo, by en- 
abling them to cultivate the more valuable 
products, such as sugar-cane, rice, tfcc., in- 
stead of the ordinary dry crops, will exceed 
£3,(HK),()(X) jier annum. 

The anicut across the Kistna J liver Avas 
commenced in 1853. The original estimate 
i){ tlie cost Avas £155,000; but it is probable I 
that this amount will be to some extent ex- | 
ceoded. It is intended, by 200 miles of 
irrigation channels tlistribiUcd on both sides 
of the river, to supply water sufiicient for 
280,UW acres of rice cultivation, or 350,tX)0 j 
of rice, sugar, and possibly cotton, combined. 
Tlic results anticipated are, an increase of 
£00,000 ill the revenue of government, 
and a gain of £1)0, (X)0 per annum to the 
agr ic ult ural commuiii ty. 

In 185-1 sanction Avas given to an expen- 
diture of £80, (ill for the construction of an 
anient across the Palar River, in Nortli Arcot, 
and of the Avorks subsidiary to it. The ex- 
pected increase of revenue AA^as stated at 
£18,170 per aimuin, or, deducting 5 per cent 
for repairs, £10,023. 

Very large sums have in the aggregate been 
spent in the construction of new, and still 
more in the Repair and restoration of old, 
tanks and wells, both in the Madras presi- 
dency and in the other parts of India Avliicli 
depend on Avorks of that description for AA'atcr 
supply. In some hill districts, ravines have 
been dammed up, and a head of AA^ater ob- 
tained for the irrigation of the adjacent val- 
leys or plains. This Avas the plan of Colonel 


Dixon’s irrigation AVorks in Mhairvvarra ; 
and a system of such AVorks had begun to be 
executed in Bimdeleund, when the disturb- 
ances broke out. 

A disposition has been of la to sliown to 
form companies for the execution of profit- 
able Avorks of irrigation, on certain conditions 
to be granted by the state.* In September, 
1857, the directors resolved upon giving a 
guarantee of interest, in the same way as to 
railway companies. 

Roads. — It is sonictimes asserted that India 
had good roads under the Moguls, and that 
the government of the East India Company 
has neglected to keep them in repair, and 
has done very little to open up new ones. 
Both these statements are incorrect. The iNlo- 
hammedan rulers of India made fcAV roads, 
and none of any great magmtnile. The 
plains of India are in the dry season so flat 
and smooth, that vehicles can bo draAvn over 
them, and armies, conveying their artillery, 
can march across them with ease. During the 
rainy season no eunimercial carav^ans attempt 
to tra\"erse these inundated Ica^cIs, and, ex- 
ec [»t under rare necessities, no army attempts 
to march. The principal trunk roads in India 
now completed are as follow : — j' 


Fj-oui 

Calcutta to Pesliawur 

AriLts. 

J423+ 

COST. 

£l,4-23,()00 


Calcutta to lloinbay . 

1002 

500,000 

» 

Madras to J^aiigidore . 

200 

37,121 

ft 

Jlonihay to A^^ra . . . 

734 

243,070 

if 

Kaugouu to Prorrie . . 

200 

100,000 


The first of these roads passes through most 
of (he great cities in North-western India to 
Delhi. Eroni Delhi it is continued to Lahore, 
and thence, in its most recent construction, 
to Peshaw'ur. It is generally designated 

the Grand Trunk Road.” Ueiieraily the 
rivers are bridged in the direction the road 
takes ; but the Gauges and tlie ISoaiie are still 
crossed by ferries. The land communicatiou 
betAveen Calcutta and Western India is thus 
described in the memorial of improvements 
eftected in India within the last thirty years : 
— “ It is carried on by Avay of the grand 
Iriiiik road to Benares, onward by Miijia- 
pore an<l Jubbulpore to Nagpore, and thence 
to Bombay. I'lio road beyond Mirzapore, 
under the name of the Great Deccan Road, 
was commenced thirty years ago, but was 
kept up only as a fair-Aveather road till Avithin 
the last fcAV years, Avhen arrangements Avere 
made for its being thoroughly raised, meiallod, 
and bridged. The distance from Mirzaporo 

* Memory/ of Improvements in India, 

t Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P. 

X The directors' memorial represents the distance 
08 fifteen hundred miles. 
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to Nagporo or Kamptec is nearly four hun- 
dred miles. Estiniiites amounting to £1 
were sanctioned by the court of directors, in 
1850, for bridging the portion of road between 
Mirzapore and Jubbulporc, which had been 
already metalled; di>25,084: were also sanc- 
tioned for raising and metalling the portion 
between Jubbulpore and Kamptee ; and mea- 
sures were further authorised to bridge this 
2 iortion of the road.” 

The Dacca and Chittagong road is not yet 
completed; and from Arracaii into Pegu 
Lieutenant Furlong has undertaken to form 
a road across the mountains by Toiingrooi>. 
A road from Calcutta to Jessoro (the line 
of communication with Assam and IJirmali) 
has been sanctioned, on an estimate of 1 1,72U. 
A road also has been cut from Martaban to 
Tonngoo, vid Sitong. The sea has been 
mainly relied upon for communication between 
Calcutta and Madras ; but roads arc now 
being made with every jirospect of speedily 
opening up a comidete land communicjation. 

Besides the great lines of communication 
above enumerated, a multitude of shorter 
lines have been constructed at the entire cost 
of government, in Bengal, the north-western 
provinces, and the Piinjaub, while consider- 
able sums have annually been expended in 
the two former divisions of territory from 
local funds. Among the roads either coiu- 
l)lctcd or under construction at the cx 2 )ense of 
government, is one from a 2 >oint on the East 
India Railway to Darjeeling (roughly esti- 
mated at about £2CK),(X)Oj ; another from 
Doobcc, on the grand trunk road, to Patna 
(cost, iillo,000); numerous roads in the 
HaugoraudNcrhuddali territories; and a road 
from the plains to Simla and the other hill 
stations, continued through the mountains to 
Chini in Thibet. The district roads were, 
until within the last few years, maintained 
from tlie profits of the ferries ke 2 )t up by 
government ; but there arc now also a 2 ) 2 )ro- 
priated to this 25»i^’posc, in Bengal, the suridus 
tolls on the Nuddea rivers and the Calcutta 
canals, amounting altogether to £50, (XK), and 
the surplus proceeds of various local funds 
established for other 2 mrposcs. In the north- 
we.stcrn pro^^nceB, one per cent, on the land 
revenue is contributed in equal 2 >ortions by 
the government and by the landowners, for 
the purpose of district roads, the landowners 
being thus freed from the obligation, which 
previously lay on them, of keeping in repair 
the 2 >nblic roads which passed through their 
lands. In these proviuces, as in Bengal, the 
ferry funds arc appropriated to district roads, 
and tliey amount to about £20,<X)0.* 

* Memorandum of JmprovemenU in the Jdmiuistra- 
tion of India, 
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I Independent of the canal comniunications 
in the Madras presidency, whicli are im- 
2 )ortant, great efforts have been made within 
the last ten years to 02 )en np good roaiks. 
Besides the trunk line to Bangalore, there 
has been also constructed the southern roail 
to TrichinojDoly, 205 miles in length; the 
northern road to the Bengal frontier, with a 
branch to Cudda 2 )ah, 758 miles ; and the 
SuTn 2 iajee Chant road, from the western 
frontier of Mysore to Matgalore, 105 miles. 

According to statistical rc}>orts made by 
the directors, the made roads in the Bombay 
2 >rcsidency, twenty-five years ago, were almost 
entirely limited to the presidency town and 
its imnicdiato neighbourhood ; the road from 
Bombay (or rather Panwell, on the other side 
of the luirbour) toPoonnh being the only road 
to a distant 2 >lace on wliich any considerable 
cx 2 >enditurc had taken place. This road lias 
since been greatly inqirovcd, and 6 n 2 > 2 >lied 
with bridges. The Bhore Chant, or 2 >ass, on 
this road, formerly accessible only to bullocks, 
and coolies, or 2 ^orters, had in 1830, at an ex- 
pense of about £13,(.K1(), been made easy for 
carriages. The Thnll Ghaut, on the Bom- 
bay and Agra road, has since been similarly 
iiujirovcd ; and roads over the Khoonda 
Ghaut, the Tiilkiit Ghaut, and the Koom- 
tudee Ghaut, to the southward, have since 
been 2 >^^t under construction, to facilitate the 
communications between the coast and the 
interior of the country. The portion of the 
Agra and Bombay road, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bombay government, is two linn- 
dred and seventy miles in length. The ex 2 )en- 
ditiire on it had amounted, in 18'18, to £75,300; 
and since that time a considerable outlay lias 
taken place, especially on the improvement 
of the Thnll Ghaut and the road below it. 
A system of roads for Hcinde, at an estimated 
cost of from £20,(X)0 to £30,(X)0, received 
the sanction of the home authorities in 1851, 
and is in progress. In the Punjaub, where 
the greatest improvements in every rcs 2 icct 
have been brought to 2>ftS3, roads have re- 
ceived the constant attention of the com- 
missioners. Immedia+c'y upon the accession 
of the territory, the commissioners began the 
work, and liavc prosecuted it with the utmost 
zeal. Tlie grand trunk from Lahore to 
Feshawur, a distance of two hundred and 
seventy -five miles, forms a part of the grand 
Indian trunk from Calcutta Peshawur. 
This road is com 2 )lctoly metalled and bridged 
tliroughont, from its entrance to the Punjaub 
to Peshawur, at a cost of £154,848. Roads 
from Julhindur to Lahore, and from Lahore 
to Mooltan, have been also undertaken. 

Tlie roads of the Punjaub were classified 
by Sir Henry Lawrence under the heads of 
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military and commcrci.al, and the latter as for 
external and for internal commerce. In such 
a classification the primary object of the 
road was kept in view, as of course military 
roads could be used for commercial purposes. 
Thus the grand trunk road from Lahore to 
Peshawur is designated under the military 
class, because, the army being massed along 
that line, its primary object was for military 
convenience ; it is, however, an important 
highway of commerce. In reference to roads 
most important in a military point of view, 
the following occurs in one of the recent 
Punjaub blue-books : — “ The construction of 
the grand trunk road from the Boas to 
Laliurc, and tlie earthen and masonry via- 
ducts crossing the drainage courses of the 
Barec Doab, have been comploted. A straight 
line of road has been carried from Lmritsir 
to th(? new cantonment of Soalkote, which is 
further connected with the Peshawur road 
by a branch road to Wuzeerabad. The 
military and commercial roads from Lahore 
to Mooltan, and from Lahore to Ferozoi>orc, 
have been o])ened. An important military 
lino, passing through a very moiintainoua and 
rugged track, from Attock to Kalabagli, via 
Bawul Pindcc, lias also been opened, to con- 
nect the frontier force stations with the 
nortlicvn oautonnicuts of the regular army. 
The dilliiMilt road leading througli the Kohat 
passes into the Peshawur valley has also 
been improved.” 

Lines of road for the external commerce 
of the Punjanb were planned and put in ]iro- 
gress by h'ir Henry, and in some cases com- 
pleted by 8ir John, who, as Mr. Joliii Law- 
rence, assisted his brother in the commission 
of the country of the five rivers,” Two great 
lines Averc idanned by h?ir Henry — one to con- 
nect Dcra Ismail Khan with Lahore, and 
another to start from the same point, and to 
run across the Scinde 8augor Doab, and 
thence across the Baree Doab to Ullohur, to 
meet the Delhi road, the internal lines carrying 
the trallic down to Mooltan. The importance 
of these lines will he obvious, from a consi- 
deration of the commercial position of the 
Pmijuub, Avhich is a thoroughfare through 
which the commerce of Central Asia passes 
to the plains of India, and to 8cindo and 
Bombay. The caravans which travel from 
Cihuxnee to Delhi (A\diicli were once the rival 
and the sister capitals of the Mohammedan 
empire) were forced to follow a very diffi- 
cult as well as circuitous route. Emerging 
near Dcra Ismail Khan from the Submanee 
passes, they winded their weary way to Mool- 
tan, through the wastes of the Sciiide Haugor 
Doab, and then turned northward to Lahore, 
thence proceeding to Ferozepore or Loodiana, 


or else they traversed Bhawulporc and other 
indepciulcnt territories from Mooltan, paying 
licavy transit duties. The plans of Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his officers met these difficul- 
ties, and opened up feasible ways for tlie 
external commerce ” of the country. The 
“internal communications ” of the territory 
whose affairs they so judiciously administered, 
were also provided for hy those Iavo gifted 
brothers. Their comprehended the 

connection of IMooltan Avith Jhelum hy a line 
along tlie bank of the river of that name and 
Wuzeerahad, and Sealkoto hy a line along 
the hanks of the Chenah, passing by Jhung. 
These Avere the first improvements, and they 
AA-erc folloAved avcU up hy others. 

In territory such as the Punjaub, making 
roads is not the only matter to he considered 
Avhen planning lines of oommiiuication. 
Wells and other accommodativ)ii for travel- 
lers have been provided along these com- 
mercial lines. Without them, the roads 
Avould be useless. There arc scarcely any 
important lines Avliich do not, during jjart of 
their course, traverse arid and desolate tracts. 
Literally a fleet of ferry-boats Avero built, 
to facilitate the passage of the rivers, and, 
Avith a prompt and ready foretliought, mooring 
chains and anchors Averc provided to prevent 
accidents. These ferry-boats bridged the rivers 
in Avinter by the assistance of these chains and 
anchors, Avbilc in the summer they boro pas- 
sengers across for a small toll. Iron pc/ntoon 
bridges Avero recommended hy the commis- 
sioiievs as applicable, not only to tlie Punjaub, 
hut to India generally ; hut the home govern- 
ment, upon consideration, did not approA’^e of 
the extensive adoption of these media of pas- 
sage. 

It Avould he unjust in a popular history 
AA’hich comprehends the men and the mea- 
sures of our times, not to notice the names of 
the persons to Avhose talents the detail of the 
stupendous undertakings in the Punjaub are 
to ho attributed, and in some cases the ori- 
ginal suggestions. The commissioners have 
themselves made the folloAving hamlsomc ac- 
knowledgment of the services of the officers 
hy whose assistance and personal superin- 
tendence so many important Avorks were 
brought to a happy termination ; — “ For the 
energetic and able manner in AA'hich these, 
important Avorks have been executed, as well 
as for the zealous co-operation in all engineer- 
ing and military questions, the board arc 
indebted to Lieutenant, colonel Napier, Avho 
has spared neither time, health, nor conve- 
nience, in the duties entrusted to him. For 
these valuable services the hoard cannot too 
warmly express their thanks. Colonel Napier 
has brought to the favourable notice of the 
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Boftrd the zealous assistance lie has clei’ivod 
from Ida assistants gcJieralJy, and especially 
the valuable services of Lieutenant Taylor, in 
charge of the Lahore and Peshawnr road ; 
Lieutenant Dyns, in charge of the great 
canal; Lieutenant Anderson, of the Madras 
engineers, who has examined the Mooltan 
canals; Major Longdon, her majesty’s 10th 
regiment, in cliarge of the Hnslee Canal ; the 
late Lieutenant Paton and Lieutenant Orofton, 
botli of tlie engineers, and employed on the 
new canal ; and Lieutenant Oliphant, of the 
engineers, in charge of a division of the 
Peslijiwur road ; and Lieutenant Ijnmb, 18th 
native infantry.” 

Looking at the general ojjerations through- 
out India during the last ten years, in the 
completion of good roads for caravans and 
wheeled carriages, the results are truly won- 
derful ; and the programme of operations of a 
similar nature, intendc<l for immediate com- 
mencement, had not the mutiny deranged for 
a time the plans of the directors, was such 
as deserved the gratitude of India and of 
England. 

Railways. — This ia a subject to which 
the attention of the English public is espe- 
cially directed. It is impossible to place the 
progress of railways before our readers in a 
more condensed form than in the report of 
the directors themselves. It is, liowcvor, to 
bo observed, that the railways of India are 
constructed by private capital ; the land, and 
a guarantee for interest, are given by the 
company. Four thousand one Jumdred and 
fifty -eight miles of railway have been sanc- 
tioned, and measures are being taken for 
their construction by various companies, 
viz. : — 

By the East Indian Railway Company — from 
Calcutta to Helhi, with branches from Burd- 
w^an to Rancegunge, and from Mirzaporc to 
Jubbulpore, 1400 miles. 

By the Eastern Bengal Railway Company 
— from Calcutta to the Ganges at Koostree, 
near Pubnah (130 miles), being the first 
section of a line to Dacca, with a branch to 
fjessore ; wdiich, when completed, will form 
the basis of a system of railways for Eastern 
Bengal. 

By the Madras Company — from Madras to 
the western coast at Beypore, 430 miles ; and 
from Madras, vid Cuddapah and Bellnry, to 
meet a lino from Bombay at or near the river 
Kistna, 310 miles. 

By the Great Indian Peninsula Copipany — 
from Bombay to Callian, thirty-three mile.s, 
with extensions, north-east to Jubbulpore, to 
meet the line from Mirzapore, with a branch 
to Oomrawuttee and Nagpore, 818 miles. 
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and south-east, vid Poonah and Sholapore — 
to the Kistna River, to meet the line from 
Madras, 357 miles. 

By the Scinde and Piinjaub Company — from 
Knrrachce to a point in the Indus, at or near 
to Kotree, 120 miles; and from Mooltan to 
Lahore and Umritsir, in the Piinjaub, 230 
miles. 

By the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Com pan 5' — from Bombay to Surat, Baroda, 
and Abmedabad, 330 miles. 

The estimated outlay required to complete 
the several lines sanctioned is £34,231,000; 
and the total amount of capital at present issued 
by tlie sanction of the East India Company is 
£22,814,0C>0. In addition to this assistance 
by \vay of guarantee, the land for the rail- 
ways (including com])engatioii for all buildings 
thereon), and for their termini, has been 
given by government. The value of this 
may be estimated at more than £],0()0,tX)U 
for the above extent of line. The lines in 
course of construction have been chosen for 
commercial quite as much as for military and 
political objects. In every case the existing 
channels of trade have been followed. 43 lo 
chief cotton-produeing districts arc provided 
with railway accommodation ; and in some 
instances, — such as the railway which con- 
nects the great cotton -field of Berar wu’th 
Bombay, and the railway through 8uvat and 
Gujerat, — the jn’ineipal object is to develop 
the agricultural resources of those districts, 
and to bring their produce into communica- 
tion -with the sea. At present only a small 
section is open in each presidency, making 
about 4()B miles in all ; but 3000 more arc 
being constructed almost simultaneously. 
The w^orks for the trunk lines above de- 
scribed have been made suitable for locomo- 
tive engines, and are of a solid and per- 
manent character, so that an uninterrupted 
communication will be maintained throughout 
the year. The mileage cost of the lines 
wdiich have been completed has been :• — 
Indian — Calcutta to Rancegunge, 121 miles 
(including double line to Burdw an, and ter- 
minal stations), about £12,000 ])er mile. 
Madras — Madras to sixty -five miles, 

about £55(X) per mile. The data in respect 
to the lines now open in the Bombay presi- 
dency, constructed by the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Company, are not suffi- 
ciently complete to enable the actual mileage 
cost to he ascertained. 

It is, perhaps, premature to judge of the 
success of Indian railways as commercial 
undertakings ; but the line from Calcutta to 
Raneegunge is already realising a profit of 
nearly seven per cent, being tw'O jier cent, 
beyond the guaranteed rate of interest. 
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III addition to tLc lines specified above, the 
court have sanctioned the construction of one 
by the Calcutta and South Eastern Itailway 
Oonijiaiiy, from Calcutta to the Muthih River, 
upon the same tenns as to tlie provision of 
land, but without any guarantee of interest. 

Elkcthic Telegraphs. — Even more im- 
portant as a means of communication than 
railways, is the electric telegraph ; the use of 
which, at the commencement of the late dis- 
turbances, may be said with scarcely any 
exaggeration to liavc saved our empire. 
Having already, in a wonderfully short space 
of time, connected the seats of the different 
govornmoiits by lines of telegraph upwards of 
three thousand miles in length, the govern- 
ment of India is now engaged in establishing 
additional lines of about the same extent, 
by which tlie most important places on the 
lino of route will he brought into communi- 
cation with each other. The lines estab- 
lished, and in course of construction, are : — 

1st. From Calcutta, via Benares, Cawn- 
poro, Agra, JMeernt, Delhi, Umritsir, and 
Lahore, to Poshawur; witli a branch to 
LucJaiow, 

2nd. From Bombay to Agi'a, vid Indore 
and Gwalior. 

ord. From Bombay to IMadraa, vid 8attara, 
Beliary, and Bangalore. 

4 til. b’rom Bombay, along the coast, by 
Viiigorla and Mangalore, to Cannaiiore. 

5th. Fi'om Bangalore to Ootacamund and 
jMahableshwar. 

0th. From Benares, through the centre of 
the peninsula, by Mirzapore, Jiibbulpore, 
Nagpore, and Hyderabad, to Bollary. 

7th. From Bombay, by Surat and Baroda, 
to Kurrachce. 

8th. From Kurrachce, by Hyderabad 
(^Scinde) and Mooltan, to Lahore. 

0th. From Calcutta, by Dacca, Akyab, and 
Promo, to Pegu and Rangoon. 

10th. From Calcutta to Madras, by the 
coast; and — 

11th. From Madras, along the coast, by 
Pondicherry, Tranquebar, and Ramnad, to 
Ceylon. 

The lines already establlslicd have cost, 
upon an average, about £50 per mile. Be- 
sides tlicir inappreciable value to the govern- 
ment for political and military purposes, they 
arc freely used by the mercantile community. 
Thougli the charges are very moderate, the 
revenue, in the first year of working the 
lilies, exceeded the expenses, and since then 
the receipts have been steadily increasing. 

During the sepoy rebellion, the utility of 
the electric telegraph was tested ; its exist- 
ence at that period was of more importance 


than the presence in India of 10,000 addi- 
tional soldiers. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. — The go- 
vernment has done much to bring the instru- 
mentalities of medical relief within reach of 
the peoxde everywhere. Tlio regulations in 
practice in reference to this provide an 
hospital or dispensary in every town where 
the inhabitants will bear a certain proportion 
of the exjicnse. 

LiRRARiErt. — The establishment of public 
libraries in the provincial towns w-ill appear 
to most Europeans as an effort to benefit the 
peoi)le in a manner they are not prepared 
to appreciate. 4'liis plan of extending civi- 
lization in India has been going forwartl for 
a considerable time, but, notwithstanding the 
sanguine ox>inions and more sanguine exj)ec- 
tations of many of the friends of India, no 
great results have been jirocured. 

In the return made to an order of the 
Honourable the House of Commons, dated 
the 7th of -iVugust, 1857, the budgets of ^uib- 
lic works in India for the years 1853-4, 
1854-5, 1855-G, have been presented; also 
an estimate for 185G-7. This return eni- 
hraces churches, public ofiiccs, jails, and mis- 
cellaneous buildings and works; embank- 
ments, roads and bridges, lighthouses, dock- 
yards and harbours, inland navigation, irri- 
gation works, railroads, charges for govern- 
ment officers, and for land siq^plicd to the 
private comjianies working under government 
guarantee ; electric telegra})!!, military, and 
certain unclassified works. The returns com- 
prise the expenditure for Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
bay, the north -w’cstern x^rovinces, the Puii- 
jaub, and the Pegu and Straits settlements. 

For the year 1856-7, the amounts authorised 
in statement No. 1, for xniblic w orks in the dc- 
Xiartinents of military, x>ublic, judicial, ecclesi- 
astical, educational, revenue (general), revenue 
(irrigation), marine, political, were for Ben- 
gal — rux>ecs — 7.(fi).4i)2 ; jMadras, 2 1. 58.233 ; 
Boinl>ay, 6.70.U47 ; tlie north-w est x^rovinces, 
6.30.85)2 ; the Pimjaub, 7.32.644 ; tJie Straits 
settlements, 40.000; Pegu, 1.61.619; Tenos- 
serini and Martaban provinces, 7.600; Hyder- 
abad, 4.938 : making a total ex])eiulituie of 
51.18.665. This outlay W'as sanctioned by 
the government of India. Under statement 
No. 1 there is a budget of expenditure re- 
commended to the court of directors exclusive 
of the foregoing, amounting to 17.54.849. 

Statement No. 2, gives the cxx:>enditure on 
all works previously sanctioned, and on new 
sanctions by local governments, the amount 
of w’hich is 1.64.34.334. Under statement 
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No. 2 for repairs tlie total is 52.08.257. 
Tho total amount autlioriscd for tlic year 
1856-7 was 2.20.15.120. Under orders of 
the 17th of October, 1850, all civil, military, 
and marine buildings intended exclusively for 
the use of tlie government and its establish- 
ments, and AA’orks not coming within the 
term works of public improvement, can be 
proceeded with without other limitation than 
that of tho sanctioned estimates ; but the ex- 
penditure on works of public improvement — 
such as works of irrigation, canals, roads, 
bridges, and harbours — is restricted to one 
crore of rupees, the sum allotted by the ho- 
nourable the court of directors, for such works 
dimng the official year 185G-7. This sum 
has been divided among the several local 
governments and administrations in the fol- 
lowing proportions : — To Bengal, twelve lacs ; 
Madras, twenty -two lacs ; Bombay and Scinde, 
fourteen lacs ; the north-western provinces, 
fifteen lacs ; the Punjaub, twenty-one lacs ; 
Glide, five lacs ; Pegu, four and a half lacs ; 
Tenesserim and Martaban provinces, half a lac ; 
Hyderabad, three lacs ; Nagpore, two and a 
quarter lacs; Straits settlements three quarters 
of a lac. By thia report, made from the India- 
house at tho close of 1857, the most recent 
expenditure on public works is presented. 

Under the head of public works certain ex- 
penditure is classed, which would seem more 
properly to be represented as bounty or en- 
couragement to agriculture and commerce! 
Thus the growth of cotton has received the 
patronage of the company. In 1840 ten ex- 
perienced cotton-planters from the United 
States were engaged to conduct certain expe- 
riments in the cultivation of the finer descrip- 
tion of cotton. Tho climate proved unsuitable 
where most of the trials were made, but in 
parts of South-western India the experiments 
were successful, and a largo cultivation of 
American cotton is now being conducted 
there. These districts are near the coast, and 
have roads. Measures are being taken to 
facilitate the transport of cotton from the 
plhces where its culture is most successfully 
carried on. The servants of the East India 
"Company, especially their medical servants, 
have of late years given much attention to 
climatology, and more especially in its rela- 
•tion to vegetable productions, from which the 
cotton cultivation has derived much benefit. 
’The East India Company, in 1811), offered a 
reward of 5000 rupees for an improved cot- 
ton-cleaning machine, and great efforts in the 
cleaning department have been made — an es- 
sential matter to the iitoprovement of Indian 
cotton. The East India Company have also ex- 
pended money upon the culture of such fibrous 
l>lants as might bo made sources of profitable 


commerce. The results of the experiments 
made in this department have surprised the 
company, and all interested in the enterprise. 

In previous chapters notice was taken of 
the encouragement given by the government 
to the cultivation of tea ; it is therefore un- 
necessary in thia place to express more upon 
the subject, than that considerable hill tracts, 
suitable to its culture, Lave been set apart by 
the company in favour of the cultivators. 
The government has also thought it expe- 
dient to patronise the ivorking of iron ore. 
This subject seems first to have seriously 
engaged the attention of the court of direc- 
tors so recently as 1850; but in 1851 ex- 
tensive inquiries and investigations vere 
instituted, which issued in important results. 
In 1855 a report was made to the public- 
works department by Lieutenant- colonel 
Godwin, chief engineer of the lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal, wliich was highly encou- 
raging as to the prospects of iron mines 
being worked, and iron extensively nninu- 
factured, in India. In 1850 experiments 
were made, under tlie company’s auspices, in 
the manufacture of superior iron witli some 
success.' 

Of course a considerable outlay in con- 
nection with public works will, by tJie neces- 
I sitics of the country, be expended on barracks 
and jails. The latter appear to be admirably 
managed and conducted, especially in tho 
Punjaub. The barrack department is })ro- 
bably w’Drse conducted than any other. 
The European soldiers arc frequently quar- 
tered in unhealthy situations, and the barrack 
accommodation afforded to them is inade- 
(Xuatc; the late 8ir Charles Kai)ier, a friend 
of the soldier, repeatedly expressed his dis- 
approbation, and even indignation, at this 
circumstance. The vast impulse wliich has 
been given to i>uhlic works in India may 
he judged by the facts, that one hundred 
thousand tons of railway materials, and a 
million of sleepers, were landed at Bombay 
alone in 1860-7. In March and April, 1857, 
twenty thousand tons of castings for the 
Vedar Water-works were landed in that port. 
During the same tim-:' the inq:)orts of iron 
were represented by the Boinhay papers to 
be seven thousand tons. In 1850 the great 
Indian Peninsula Railway imported thirteen 
thousaud tons of iron. Tho QveeiiVictoria 
steamer was announced by a publication of 
Bombay, in April, 1857, as arriving with 
eighty tons of locomotives for the great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and the Vedar Water- 
"vvorks. 

The improvement and enlargement of docks 
and harbours claim some especial notice. 
Taken in connection with the recent efforts 
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for cultivating the lands lying seaward, more 
immediately those set apart for cotton culture, 
and the lines of road opened up from the 
great seaports into the interior, this subject 
assumes much importance. The develop- 
ment of internal communications, and exter- 
nal outlets, have in all civilized lands kept 
pace. This is not only true of countries pos- 
sessing a good seaboard, but of such as, like 
the Punjaub, are dependant upon a river 
navigation through other countries for com- 
munication with the sea ; the remark is even 
applicable to nations that are completely in- 
land, for their roads and river means of 
internal intercourse will ahvays converge 
upon those points which arc thorough- 
fares into neighbouring states. Bombay, 
notwithstanding its vastly increasing com- 
merce and its important relative position, has 
been left deficient in docks or any similar 
jnovision. The number of square-rigged 
vessels that entered the Bombay port during 
the year 1855, was 311, besides 218 steamers, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 270,805. The 
trade of tlic port for 1851-5, is stated to 
have been 735,5621 tons, and to have 
increased in the following year to 012,1101 
tons. For this large commerce no adequate 
accommodation has yet been j>rovidcd. The 
officiating commissioner of customs for salt and 
opium gave <he following evidence upon the 
cost of loading and unloading vessels in the 
port of Bombay : — “ On making inquiries from 
tlic several merchants, I still experienced 
groat difficulty in procuring the required in- 
formation, as there is no uniform system or 
practice adopted by them. One firm, x>cr- 
haps, contracts for boat hire alone ; another 
contracts for the goods being discharged from 
the ship, and landed on the wharf; while an- 
other, perhaps, contracts for the removal of 
the goo<ls from a ship to the depositing of 
them in the merchant’s warehouses, includ- 
ing the cost of guarding them, <fec. Petty 
pilferage and damage from w^et during the 
monsoon, are among the casualties to which 
goods thus treated are said to be exposed. 
The potty pilferage is stated to have been 
proved, a few years since, to amount to 
1,600,(300 rupees.” 

The following testimony to the difficulties 
of transacting the enormously increasing 
business of the port, and the necessities for 
more suitable accommodation for shipping, was 
borne by one w^ell competent to pronounce an 
opinion : — ** The average expense of bringing 
goods from a ship’s side and hiudiiig on the 
wharf, is one or two rupees per ton, and for 


heavy machinery two rupees per ton ; but the 
latter is now a losing rate, because the quantity 
to be landed exceeds the capabilities of the 
boats, and of room for their discharge, and boat- 
hire has risen 7 5 per cent, within the last six 
months. The collector of customs has found 
it necessary to threaten a withdrawal of their 
licenses from all boats above sixteen tons, on 
account of the large space they occupy along- 
side the wharf.”* 

The attention of the government has been 
directed to this state of things, and on the 17th 
of March, 1855, a committee was appointed 
to determine a locality for the docks. Out of 
this investigation proposals arose for two 
schemes, one of which has the sanction of 
government ; the other is deemed by the com- 
mercial community the more feasible, although 
neither is generally considered at all ade- 
quate. The whole commiinity\>of Bombay 
is alive to the necessity ; and the government 
was giving its most earnest attention to the 
subject, when the breaking out of the mutiny 
stopjied short the ])rogress of improvements 
in so many respects. In the meantime, im- 
portant publications arc guiding and forming 
public opinion.f 

On a former page a description was given 
of the port of KniTachcc, and its imi>ortance 
in relation to all North-western and Western 
India, and in its relation to the overland 
route. In connection with the schemes for 
the Scindo and Punjaub Baihvay, and the im- 
provement of tlic navigation of the Indue, 
this port is receiving such improvements as 
wdll develop all the advantages of its iiosition. 
xMthough Calcutta jiossesscs so many cir- 
cumstances in its liwour, especially in connec- 
tion witli the scat of goYernmciit, even there 
it has been deemed requisite to improve the 
facilities afforded to commerce in the condi- 
tion of the port. A t Madras the unfavour- 
able nature of the locality seems to bid deii- 
nnee to any very decided improvement ; but 
the enterprise which marks the x)rocccdinga 
of the board of w’orks, inspires hope that 
something will be done to abate the dangers 
to wdiich shipping, and passengers in landing, 
are now exposed. When harbours, dochs, 
and wharves have jiartaken of the attention 
and outlay of the government, as roads, 
rivers, and irrigation liave done, the prosperity 
of India wdll be much promoted. 

Bombay Quarterly Keview. 

f Papers relathig to a Project for IPet and Drg 
Docks lit the Harbour of Bombay^ printed for Govern- 
ment at the Bombay Education Society’s Press, 1S56; 
On Docks and Wharces for Bombay ; Proceedings of 
the Bombag Mechanics' Institutiofi, session 1857. 
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CHAPTER xvir. 

THE GOVEENilENT OF THE BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE {Continued), 


THE MlLrJ’ARY DEPARTMENT. 

Tjn: army by whicli the territory of British 
Jmlia is garrisoned and defended, and by 
^v'llieh wars Imve been conducted against 
other powers, has consisted of three different 
elements — namely, queen’s troops, company’s 
troops, and contingents. The queen’s troops 
are convoyed to India at tlie expense of the 
company, and when there are allowed extra 
pay at its cost. Tlieir number is dependant 
iq)oii circumstances, but has generally varied 
from eighteen to twenty-two thousand men. 
It has boon shown in the sketch afforded of 
the different acts of the imperial parliament 
affecting the constitution of the Indian go- 
vernment, that the commander -in -chief of the 
queen’s forces in India is ex. officio cominan- 
dcr-in-chicf of the companj^’a forces, and that 
each presidential commaiirler-iii -chief of the 
queen’s forces is also commander-in-chief of 
tlie com pains’s forces within that presidency. 
The officers of tlie comi>any’3 army are ap- 
pointed by the directors. The contingents 
are native troops, subjects of native princes, and 
placed at the command of the company under 
certain treaties. In the company’s own army 
there are two distinct classes of troops — Euro- 
pean and native. The total number of the 
India Company's native forces of all 
anus, including commissioned and non-com- 
missioned native officers and men, up to the 
latest perio<l received before the recent re- 
volt, was as follows : — 


Engineers. — Native commissioned and nou- 

commissiontd, rank and file 3,158 

ArtHlerg:* — Horse 1,073 

>» loot 7.670 

Cavairg. t — Regular and irregular 26,1 20 

lnfantrg.% — Regular and irregular .... 180,008 
Veterans. — Native oflicers and raeu .... 3,374 

Native Medical Estahlishment 858 


Total 231,276 


Giving a total number of 200 native regi- 
ments of all arms, and of 231, 2Td native offi- 
cers and men. A large portion of this force, 
comprising about one-lialf of the whole, has, 
by mutiny and disarmament, ceased to exist, 
leaving a total number of native forces of all 
arms practically available of about 120,000 
men. 

* The horse artillery consists of five brigades, and the 
foot of eighteen battalions. 

t Tire cavalry is divided into fifty regiments. 
i infantry comprises a hnudred and ninety-six 
re^ incuts. 


Tlie total number of the I^ast India Com- 
pany’s European forces now in India (not 
deducting losses arising out of the recent 
revolt, of which no complete authentic return 
has been received) is as follows, and presents 
a total of 22,047 European officers and men : 


Engineers. — European officers and men , . 434 

Ariillerg. — Horse and foot, European officers 
and men (of which there are twelve batta- 
lions of Eiiroj)can fo«)l.) G,5S.5 

Cavalry, — European officers and men .... 50'.) 

Infantry. — ,, „ .... 13,032 

Veterans. — „ „ .... 436 

Medical EslahlisJimenl. — Europeans, includ- 
ing Eiiropcuu warrant otUcers 1,051 

Total 22,017 


The total number of quccirs troojis now 
(April, 1858) in India amounts to about 
70,<X)0 men. 

The contingent troops of the native states 
commanded by British officers, and boimd 
umler treaties to serve the British govoru- 
nient, amounted, before the mutiny of 1857, 
to about 32,000,* viz. ; — 

Hyderabad (the Nizanfs) auxiliary force . . 8,004 

* Gwalior (Scindiah’s contingent) 8,40 1 


* Xotali contingent 1,148 

Mysore horse (officered hy natives) 4,000 

Gujer.it (Guico war’s) contingent 3,75 ti 

* Bhopal contingent 82‘.t 

*Malwa united contingent 1,617 

Malwa Bheel corps C I S 

*Joudporp legion J,2I6 

Meywar Bheel corps l,t)5 1 

Coloporc local horse 007 

Sowunt Woree local corps Oil. 


Total 32,311 


Ilolkar is bound by treaty to furnish a 
contingent of a thousand horse, but llieso 
troops are not commanded by British officers. 

Besides these rcgidar contingents, bodies 
of troops have been sent in aid of the com- 
pany’s forces by native princes. Before 
Holkar was under any treaty his armies 
w'^ere auxiliaries. The same was the case 
with the kings of Oude; and now Jhuiig 
Bahadoor, the Rajah of Nepaul, is aiding the 
company in a form and to an extent not 
provided for by treaty. 

The modes of admission to the company's 
military service arc by direct appointment, 
and through the company’s military seminary 
at Addiscombo, in the county of Surrey. The 
direct appointments are chiefly to the cavalry, 

* The coniiugcuts wliicb have mutinied arc marked 
with an asterisk. 
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but such are also made to the infantry. The 
cadets are passed through tlie cadet-office of 
the India-iioiise, a de]iartment under the able 
direction of John Holly er, Esq., and cuter 
the seminary, where they study for two years, 
heaping four terms. The age of admission is 
from iourteeii to eighteen, but gentlemen may 
bo candidates for direct appointments up to 
the age of twenty-two. The cadets at Ad- 
discombe pay the company £100 a year each 
for the expenses of their etlucation and main- 
tenance. The additional expenses of each 
student are hardly met by an addition of 
£o() per year. The course of study is admir- 
able. The professors are men of tlie highest 
attainments, and apt to teach.” The exa- 
minations arc conducted with impartiality, and 
tlie degree of attainment developed by tliem 
is truly astonisliing. Tlie author of tliis llia- 
torv has attended examinations, and inspected, 
with surprise and pleasure, the military draw- 
ings and modellings of fortifications exhi- 
biterl, wliich displayed great ability and evi- 
dence of study oil the part of the pupils. 
(..Joiierally, on those occasions, the chairman 
of the court of directors presides, and of late 
years tlie Archbishop of Canterbury has fre- 
(jnently addressed the students. He wards are 
liberally bestowed. The Dolloek medal and 
sword are luizos eagerly contended for ; and 
the competition is keen, victory or defeat 
I)oing almost always generously and nobly 
boriio. '.riic friends and relatives of tlie 
pupils, and a large concourse of privileged 
spectators, chiefiy consisting of superior 
officers, or civil servants of the company, 
are present on these occasions. The presence 
of men of genius, of military or legislative 
renown, wlio.se names are prominent in the 
history of onr country, is a great stimulus to 
the efforts of tlie students, altliougli it not 
11 M frequently represses the energy of the more 
shy and nervous, who may, nevertheless, be 
among the most highly gifted. It is an 
affc(.*tiiig sight to witness a niero youth, clad 
in the sim])lc uniform of the company’s 
cadets, retiring from the place of exami- 
nation, bearing swords, medals, anti other 
badges of honour, amidst the generous cheers 
of liis unsuccessful competitors, and the plau- 
dits of ail auditory comprising tlie most 
famous men of the day. The author has 
seen more than one fine youth, who liad gone 
through his examinations with unflinching 
self-possession in the face of the crowd of 
lionourcd or titled persons before him, com- 
pletely subdued by lus emotions in the mo- 
ment of success. Whatever objections may 
bo made to these examinations in some re- 
spects, the advantages far more than compen- 
sate them, and the scenes presented on such 


occasions are likely to live for ever in the 
memories of those young soldiers, and to 
prove, far off from their country, a stimulus to 
exertion and courage on the field of their 
future trials and glory. Distinguished officers 
of the company, whose names arc known 
throughout all the nations of civilized man, and 
throughout every uncivilized nook of Southern 
and Central Asia, have declared to the autlior 
that they attributed to these occasions much 
of the stimulus wliich enkindled the passion 
for glory within tliem, and that these scenes 
remained vividly impressed upon tlieir hearts 
amidst the labours, perils, and grave respon- 
sibilities of Indian warfare and Asiatic life. 
The most proficient students are nominated 
to the department of engineers, and, after 
having left Addiscombe, proceed to Chatham 
for a further course of study of one year, 
after which they proceed to Indi^ as officers 
of engineers. \\ liile at Chatham, however, 
they draw pay from the compan 3 ^ The second 
class of proficients are nominated to the 
artillery, and proceed, on leaving Addis - 
combe, direct to India, yiicb as do not suc- 
ceed in attaining a position in either of the 
first two classes, or as do not cIioobc the, engi- 
neer or artillery services, arc designated to 
the infaiitiy. Tlic number of students in 
May, 18o8, was a hundred and fifty. 

The general character of the officers of the 
East India Company’s army has equalled, 
if it has not surpassed, that of the officers of 
any oilier. TJiis will especially liold good of 
those who have been educated at Addiscombe. 

The engineers have been probably the 
most intelligent bod}’' of officers tlic world 
has ever seen. The}'- all know that upon 
real service depends promotion, honour, and 
emolument, and that these advantages are 
sure to follow good service. A large number 
of this class of officers are appointed ulti- 
mately to the civil service, wliere, as civil 
adiniiiistrators and civil engineers, they can 
be of even more use — in time of peace, at all 
events — than in tlie military department. 
Accustomed at Addiscombe and Cliatbam to 
habits of study, and to regard military life 
from an intellectual and professional point of 
view, rather than from one merely social, 
they go forth to their duties earnest and 
thoughtful ns well as bravo soldiers, and 
lienee much of the distinction to which they 
have attained both as soldiers and men of 
science, and the reputation they have won 
for their country ami for the particular 
army in whicli tho}^ serve. It is impossible 
for any one to observe the class of young men 
who gain at Addiscombe the appointments to 
the engineer service, and not predicate of 
them future eminence, not onl}'^ in the per- 
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Bonal distinctions to be won, but the national 
services to be rendered. 

The artillery of the East India Company 
has also attained a high character for cf?i- 
ciency in the field. Many of its officers have 
studied for the engineer department, but, from 
health failing them, domestic troubles, slip of 
memory under examination, some concession 
to the temptations so potent with the young, 
or change of purpose, they have entered the 
artillery service instead. During the various 
wars ill the East, when the officers of the 
royal artillery have served with them, they 
have borne a high testimony to the superior 
skill and soldier -like deportment and spirit of 
the company’s artillery officers. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter by Sir Charles Naxher 
to an officer of the Bengal artillery, who 
wrote to him from Kumaon, on the borders 
of Nepaul, offering certain suggestions, will 
show the opinion which that celebrated officer 
entertained of the Indian artillery service : — 

SimliTf Novemher 5///, 1846. 

1 jipprove much your report ou the state of defences in 
Kuiuaon ; aud though Jhung Bahadoor lias told my wife 
in Loiidun that he loves me more than any man living, 
still, as lovers sornotimes quarrel, I should like to be pre- 
])ared for him, and your suggestions shall be pressed ou 
the attention of government. 

What yon say about the deficiency and frequent change 
of ofticers with the reserve companies of artillery is but 
too true. I did intend, had I been able, to reform the 
whole system; but I am of no use — no nmre power 
have 1 than a lance-corporal. 1 believe, however, I have 
succeeded in moving the I lead -quarter of your regiment 
into these provinces, cither to Ilelhi or Meerut. 

I think very highly of your officers generally, but espe- 
cially of the young officers. When I have found fault, I 
liave invariably traced it to the “system,” and 1 have 
vainly represented this; but pray nuderstaud tliat in con- 
demning the system of the Bengal army 1 always say this 
— that the artillery I believe to be, at this moment, the 
first in the world. 

Notwitlistauding the superior education and 
attainments of the company’s officers, defects 
have crcx>t into the military system of the 
company which need correction, and which 
no doubt conduced to the unfortunate scx)oy 
revolt of 1857. Some of those evils depend 
upon the general management of the army ; 
some upon the iiifautry regimental system; 
others upon the character of the men enlisted 
in the native armies: and all these causes 
combined operate unfavourably on the effi- 
ciency of the whole service. As to the gene- 
ral management of the army, the chief faults 
appear to be the great draft of officers from 
the military to the civil service : not that 
this in itself would prove an evil, if officers, in 
sufficient numbers for the proper discharge of 
regimental service, were appointed to supply 
the places of those withdrawn, although even 
then some inconvenience would ensue, as the 
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more intelligent and talented men are those 
drafted off to staff, civil, civil engineering, 
and political appointments. Out of this cir- 
cumstance arises an incompetcnco on the part of 
regimental officers. The native officers become 
the instructors of their European sux^eriors — 
superiors only iu rank and the indomitable 
spirit which belongs to the British. The 
more intelligent officers — such as were best ac- 
quainted with the native languages — being so 
frequently withdrawn from regimental service, 
those who remained w’ere less acquainted 
with the men, and with the character of the 
classes of natives from which the recruits 
were generally drawn; they wore also less 
comx)etcnt to form acquaintance with tlicm 
from lingual deficiency aud short residence 
in the country, in the Bengal army move 
particularly these causes operated— at all 
events, tho relaxation of discipline was must 
marked in that, although, fruiii tho character 
of the soldiery, R required more careful atten- 
tion than the armies of the other x>rcsideiieies. 
The men were chiefly recruited in Oiule, 
and in the iqiper provinces, and consisted of 
high caste Mohammedans and Brahmins. As 
a consequence, it was difficult to assign to 
them any duty the performance of which did 
not interfere with their caste; and tlioy were 
far more afraid of infringing ux)on its obliga- 
tions than uj) 0 ii those of the articles of war. 
Striking illustrations of the inconvenience of 
the high caste constitution of the native army, 
especially of Bengal, have occurred when 
operations at sea, or for the execution of 
which sea voyages were necessary, were re- 
quired. On some occasions the Bengal regi- 
ments have landed in China half-starved, 
because the men would cat no tiling cooked at 
sea, x)refeiTing to sustain themselves on bran 
and water. When, in 1858, a Bengal regi- 
ment landed in China, for service at Canton, 
they would not x^rtix^^^re their own (pinrtcrs, 
because it was contrary to caste, and Chinese 
coolies had to be employed as tbeir servants. 
Ox)cratiou3 out of India were so distasteful to 
the native army of Bengal ou this account, 
that there were generally symptoms of mutiny 
whenever they were ordered beyond the con- 
fines of India. When operating witli the 
Bombay army in Sciude, their caste lireju- 
diccs nearly created feuds between the two 
armies. The Bombay soldiers, being for the 
most part low caste men, performed various 
important labours assigned to them, which 
the Bengal soldiers considered infra digni^ 
talc; and not content ^\^th refusing to work 
themselves, they taunted tho Bomliay sepoys 
perpetually for doing so. Sometimes this 
had the effect of incensing the latter against 
their Bengal companions-in-arms, but in other 
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instances the Bombay men were made dis- 
satisfied, and either grumbled as they pursued 
their work, which otherwise would have been 
cheerfully performed, or threw it up with a 
disposition to mutiny. In the Punjaub simi- 
lar indications were offered of the general bad 
spirit of the Bengal sepoys, and tlie chronic 
interference of caste prejudices with the per- 
formance of their soldierly duties. In Aff- 
ghanistan the cold of the country during the 
winter rendered impossible those ablutions 
which form a part of the daily religious cere- 
monial of the Brahmin, and by neglecting 
wliich he considered himself deprived of 
caste, and deprived of it by the action of the 
govcninicnt who sent him there. When the 
cold became intense, some of the officers, 
pitying the sufferings of men inured to a 
warm climate, gave sheepskin jackets to 
them. The necessities of the occasion con- 
strained them to Avoar them, but they were 
filled with indignation at the officers who dis- 
tributed them, although of their own bounty, 
and regarded the government as untrue to them 
for ])h\cing them in a condition which tempted 
them to wear the skin of dead animals, and 
so lose caste. When these troops came back 
from Affgbanistan they were regarded with 
horror by their brother soldiers and co -reli- 
gionists; among civilians as men without 
caste — worse spiritually and temporally than 
if they had never known caste — men wlio bad 
refused to perish rather than violate their 
religion ; and the people considered them like 
certain apostates described in the New Tes- 
tament — twice dead, plucked out by the 
roots.” This circumstance spread more or 
less disaffection through the whole Bengal 
army, and the high caste men lived in per- 
petual apprehension of being ordered to some 
new field of enterprise, where caste must be 
sacrificed to military duty, or they themselves 
become victims to military rigour. Undoubtedly 
tlie terras upon which tliese men enlisted were 
tliat their caste should be respected. Whe- 
ther it was expedient to take men on such 
terms or not, these were the conditions upon 
which they enlisted, and they ^vere jealous to the 
last degree of any infringement of them. That 
the government, and particular officers more 
especially, were not considerate of this stern 
bond there can be no question. The greased 
cartridges alone proved that. Nothing can 
bo better known than that the Mohammedan 
has a conscientious scruple against the flesh 
of swine, and that the flesh of kine is ab- 
horrent to the Hindoo. The cartridges for 
the Millie rifles were greased with prepara- 
tions of fat from both. As soon as the soldiers 
came to know the fact, they became, in their 
own conscience, justified in revolt against a 


government wliich had betrayed them, violated 
its covenant, and inflicted upon them the 
greatest injury in their opinion possible — a 
deprivation of their ceremonial sanctity, their 
religious and social status, and their hope of a 
happy hereafter. The wdthdraw’al of the car- 
tridges, and the proclamations of the govern - 
ment, all came too late. The soldiery no 
longer believed in the government, and the 
severe moans adopted to put down the first 
discontent fanned the flame of sedition. The 
imprisonment and severe treatment of the 
cavalry at Meerut in a cause wdiich made 
them martyrs in the eyes of their fellow- 
soldiers precipitated an aggravated revolt. 
The Avhole course of procedure on the part of 
the oflicers of the government, civil and mili- 
tary, appeared to be infatuated. They were 
either unaware of the extent and depth of the 
high caste prejudice, or consciencei>as one may 
call it, in reference to ceremonial uncleanness, 
or, kiiowungly, they adopted means most cal- 
culated to aggravate the passion w'hich their 
jirovoking measures had excited. It was 
WTong to order high caste sej^joys beyond 
Indian territory, wdiere, in the nature of 
things, caste must be compromised. It was 
wrong to grease cartridges with cow s* or pigs* 
fat, or in any other w'ay wound prejudices or 
convictions which the government w’ as pledged 
to respect. If it be said that the government 
w^as comi>ellod to do these things by the 
necessities of the cases, the defence admits that 
the covenant ostensibly made with the high 
caste soldiers was ah initio improper; that 
such men were iinsuited to the British Indian 
array ; and that, bow’cvcr well they served in 
some instances, it was an error to employ 
them while a man could bo obtained from any 
other quarter. Either such men ought not to 
have been recruited, or, having been re- 
cruited, faith should have been kept with 
them and their caste in all its inconvcniencca 
and its absurdities, and military incongruities 
should have been scrupulously and honourably 
resi^ectcd. 

Among the causes of inefficiency in the 
native army w’^as that of too much confidence 
in native officers, whose sym])athieB w'cre 
ahvays with the high caste sepoys : and the 
Mohammedan officers w*cro ever jealous of 
British ascendancy. Both to officers and 
men promotion has been extended too late in 
life. ^Yhcn the energies of men were gone, 
they were appointed to posts the duties of 
which they were not then able to discharge. 
There was too mucli respect for the seniority 
principle in the whole military administration 
of the company, and too much — perhaps un- 
consciously — oV the bias of the aristocratic 
priuciidc among our officers in the preference 
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for high castes evinced in the selection of the 
soldiery. 

Some of the evils here stated were seen by 
the late Sir Charles ^N'apier, and led to the 
resignation of Jiis high officers in India. That 
general was very unsparing in his censures, 
as well as sometimes lavish in his encomiums, 
ami much allowance must be made for his 
characteristic strength of expression when 
])erusing his opinions. Sir Charles, in a letter 
to an artillery officer, thus expressed his 
opinion of the condition of tlie army, and the 
causes of whatever inefficiency ho perceived 
in it : — Delhi is the station where I should 
desire to see European battalions cantoned, 
but many say it is unhealthy. Men from all 
parts of Asia meet in Delhi, and some day or 
other much mischief will be hatched within 
those city walls, and no European troops at 
hand. We shall see. I have no confidence 
in the allegiance of your high caste merce- 
naries. I have seen a ' sw’ecper* show more 
bravery iu battle thau a Brahmin and a high- 
named Mussulman. A high caste man cannot 
bo attached to a Christian government. There 
are many errors of system which a comman- 
der-in-cliief sees, but cannot change. The 
governor -general takes two-thirds of the 
])Ower which the commander -in -chief ought 
to exercise, and the military board takes the 
rest ! I cannot change the character of this 
ai’my, which is bad and faulty as regards the 
system of discipline, and therefore I resign. 
Many of the old officers of infantry have been 
habituated to a bad system, and get into a 
routine of neglect from which tlie devil him- 
self could not drive them. Look at the 
nightly guards in the Bengal army — the 
sentries ai*© alone, and all the rest go to bed ! 
The whole Bombay army docs not in*esent 
siicli anomaly, and it arises from tlie ‘ system’ 
being bad. Still there are several very excel- 
lent disciplinarians iu the Bengal army — men 
who take a line for themselves. Look at 
Gilbert, at Wheeler, at Huish, and a score of 
others. In the regiment of artillery I myself 
know at least a dozen first-rate officers. The 
Bengal army lias no ivaut of good officers, 
but it has want of a better system of disci- 
pline; and as I cannot introduce one, coupled 
wdth other causes, I liave resigned. Lord 
Ellenborougli wisely abolished Lord Auck- 
land’s injudicious system of ‘ politicals.’ Y oung 
officers commanding old ones, and war carried 
on without any ])lan ! A happy-go-lucky 
mode, which ended in Cabul, and the same 

system revised by Lord D It would 

appear either that Sir Charles was not always 
consiBient in practice with his opinion, or 
else he found the necessities of his situation 
strong enough to overnile them, for he is said 
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to have preferred military men to civilians for 
political, and even strictly civil, employ- 
ments, when his own administrative functions 
gave him the opportunity of making selec- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Campbell Robertson, late 
a member of the supreme council of India, 
and lieutenant-governor of the north -w-estern 
provinces, declares that no person so largely 
used the pow-er of appointing military officers 
for civil purposes as Hir Charles Napier him- 
self. On this subject IMr. Robertson, with 
great show of reason, remarks : — “ The prac- 
tice of thus draining the army of its cleverest 
members has certainly been carried too far, 
but it was tlie encouragement afforded by 
the prospect of such advancement that iiiado 
Malcolm and others what they were, by 
stimulating them to qualify tlieniselves for 
the highest political offices. The evil, too, 
it must be remembered, is not one inherent 
in the system, but might at any time have 
been corrected by each successive governor- 
general, if he had perceived the mischief now 
alleged to liave thence resulted. But, in 
truth, no Indian ruler, when he wants aid in 
the management of a newly -acquireiL terri- 
tory, can resist the temptation to tnq>loy the 
fitte.st available person ho can find; and this 
will generally be a military man, because the 
civil service has foiv hands to spare from the 
duties of the original settled provinces of our 
empire. No man in this way did the tiling 
against which he wrote more than the late 
8ir Charles Napier, wdio not onl}'' drew mili- 
tary men from their regiments to act in civil 
ca[)acities, but drove away six of tlio ablest 
civilians who were sent to his assistance in 
Scinde. The practice, if it be an evil, is only 
one of the many attendant on the too rapid 
growth of our empire ; and it would probably 
be best corrected, not by debarring young 
military men from all hope of political pro- 
motion, and so preventing the development 
of much latent talent, but by rendering the 
command of a battalion so lucrative and at- 
tractive, as to induce the juniors to remain 
with their regiments, in the hope of attaining 
to that jiost. But it is not so much on the 
number as on the character and capacity of 
the English officers present with a sepoy bat- 
talion iJiat its efficiency depends. In foi*mer 
times, when the attachment between them 
was at its height, the officers were, we be- 
lieve, fewer in proportion to the men tliiin 
they are now ; but then they were almost all 
good colloquial linguists, or in the way of 
becoming so ; and though somewhat wanting 
in the graces of European society, had ob- 
tained an insight into the social system of 
Asiatic life, such as their more accomplished 
successors seem to think it beneath them to 
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acquire. The sepoy officer of the present day, 
©([ual to his j)reclecessor in courage and con- 
duct in the field, and generally his superior 
in hook knowledge, in manners, and perhaps 
in im^rals, falls far short of him in point of 
real acquaintance with those under his com- 
mand. This defect, though in some degree 
iniputahlc to the system which makes escape 
from his regiment the great ohject of every 
young officer’s ambition, is still mainly attri- 
butable to the increased facilities of intercourse 
with England. Young men who are fre- 
cpiently refreshing their acquaintance with 
their mother country cannot settle down 
to India as their home in the same way as 
was done in the bygone days, ere steam was 
known, and a return to England w’as looked 
forward to as a remote and barely possible 
contingency. 'iPastes acquired in Europe do 
not readily conform to exclusively Asiatic 
pursuits : the native nautch is more than 
insipid when the opera lives in recent recol- 
lection ; and thus tlierc is no community, even 
of amusement, to bring the European and the 
native officers into something like social inter- 
course with each other. It is impossible here 
to conceal the fact that the increased number 
of our fair countrywomen in the East has 
probably made the separation })ctween those 
classes wider than it \vas before. It is al- 
leged, we know not with what truth, — but it 
is alleged by natives, that tbeir best friends 
among Eur(»pcau functionaries are lost to 
them from the moment of their marriage ; and 
they generally impiito the colder reception 
they meet with at any but busiuoss hours to 
the influence of the lady of the house.” * 

The gentleman last quoted, although an 
advocate of the East Indi.a Company, has 
conceded that laxity of discipline had inflicted 
injury upon the llengal army, and admits the 
full force of the statement made on a previous 
page — that making the sepoy liable to serve 
beyond India was one of the most fruitful 
sources of disaffection in the native army, 
preparing the minds of the sepoys for being 
more speedily and intensely acted upon by 
the advent of the cartridge question. '^In 
80 far, therefore, as mere disciidine is con- 
cerned, there, j^erhaps, is some truth in the 
assertion that tho sepoy has been over- j 
leniently dealt with at times when there was ' 
a call for rigour ; but, as regards his scruples 
of caste, it can only mean that the govern- 
ment hav^e adhered to the conditions on w’hich 
the high caste men have entered its seiwice. 
One of tho first of these stipulations is that of 
not being obliged to embark. When service 
beyond the sea w^as in prospect, volunteers 
were ever to be found for the duty. Certain 
* JPoHtical Prospects of British India, 


regiments, called ‘general service battalions,* 
were raised, upon an understanding that they 
w^cre to embark when required. C)f late years 
it has been ordered that all recruits arc to bo 
enlisted on this understanding. J!'his order 
jiractically excludes the relations of half the 
men in an olil regiment — men who served as 
much in the hope of being able to push on 
their kinsfolk as to advance themselves. This 
order, tlierefore, savoured of bad laith, and 
must have tended to add strength to the dis- 
trust of our designs, wdiich, however engen- 
dered, was, during this period, excited by 
tbe malevolence of tbe native and the extra- 
vagance of the European press, until at last 
'the cartridge’ apYicared, with its alleged 
pigs* and cows’ fat, to cement the union of 
the two classes of our subjects against us.** 
It is worthy of remark that the issue of the 
greased cartridges was not the qrcler of tho 
East India Company, but of the crown. Tlic 
company’s officers, civil or military, would 
have known too wadi the certain effect of such 
a procedure to issue any such order. 1 1 
emanated, like miiny other orders of late 
years, in the disposition to act irrespective of 
the company, or to overrule it, wdiich hum 
been shown by governors-gencral and tho 
Board of Control, It will illusti-atc the spirit 
wdth wdiicli the board has ruled India to state 
the exercise of its patronage in reference to 
cadets. The appointments by tlie directors 
have been distributed among all ranks of tho 
middle classes in England, more particularly 
among the sons of professional men ; but tbe 
directors have ever kept in view, as the chief 
objects of their patronage, the sons of those 
who served India or served in India. The 
cadetships given by the board have been 
chiefly to the sons of qiiecit's officers, clergy- 
men, and of persons who could easily purchase 
into the queen’s service. No one can bo ac- 
quainted with the fads without being well 
aware that the influence of the imperial go- 
vernment, as distinguished from that of the 
company, has been injurious to the Indian 
army. 

iSraJor-geuernl John Jacob, of tbe Bombay 
army, lias published a series of tractates on 
tho deficiencies of the Bengal army before tho 
mutiny had destroyed it. These ware en- 
titled, Tracts 021 (he Kative Arnii/ of India, 
He affirmed that the Bengal army was with- 
out order; that its officers were incapable 
generally of enforcing it; and that their treat- 
ment of the men rendered disciidine impos- 
sible. Tbe general is so high an authority, 
that his exact words will no doubt be pre- 
ferred by the reader : — " The officers of the 
Bengal army are formed exactly of the same 
materials as those of the other armies of India; 
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tlieir native soldiers of material in its raw 
state perhaps somewhat better than that of 
the others ; but from the hour he enters the 
service, the Bengal officer is trained to sink 
the Eurojycan, and adopt the Asiatic. In the 
Bombay array the ‘feeble Hindoo’ becomes 
half European, and adopts the feelings and 
ideas of Europeans, as far as they refer to his 
position as a soldier, till they become his own. 
In Bengal the European becomes half Hin- 
doo, and thus the commanding influence of 
superior energy and superior moral character 
(I deny any superiority of intellect) is in a 
great measure lost. This pervades the whole 
society in Bengal, but its effects arc most 
glaringly apparent in the army. In the 
Bengal army there is a constant studying of the 
men’s castes, which the Euuopkan AppEAtts 

TO TIIIKK AS MUCH OF, AND TO ESTEEM AS 
niCillLY, AS DO THE NATIVES TIIEMSEEYES ; 

and the sepoys, instead of looking on the 
European officers as superior beings, are 
compelled to consider them as bad Hindoos ! 
Instead of being taught to pride themselves 
on their soldiership and disci] >Iine, the sepoys 
are trained to pride themselves on their 
absurdities of caste, and think that their 
power and value arc best shown by refusing 
to obey any orders which tliey iDlease to say 
do not accord with their religious prejudices. 
It is a grave mistake to suppose that religious 
feelings have any real influence on these occa- 
sions ; it is a mistake, which would be ridiculous, 
if its consequences were not so serious ; but 
it is certain that the Bengal sepoy is a stickler 
for his imaginary rights of caste for the sake 
of increased power ; he knows well that go- 
vernment never intended any insult to his 
creed, however absurd it may be ; but he 
knows that by crying out about bis caste, he 
keeps powcrdii his hands, eaves himself from 
many of the hardships of the service, and 
makes his officers afraid of him. This is 
proved by what takes place in the other 
armies of India. In the army of Bombay, ' 
even a Purwarree may, and often does, rise to 
the rank of snbadar by his own merit; in 
Bengal such a man would not even be ad- 
mitted into the ranks, for fear of his contami- 
nating those fine gentlemen, the Brahmins; 
yet in the Bombay army the Brahmin (father, 
brother, or son, may be, of him of Bengal) 
stands shoulder to shoulder in the ranks — 
nay, sleeps in the same tent with his Pur- 
warree fellow -soldier, and dreams not of any 
objection to the arrangement ! If this subject 
be mentioned to a Bombay Brahtnin sepoy, 
as it is sometimes by Bengal officers, who are 
always asking the men about their caste, the 
ready answer is, ‘ WTiat do I care ; is he not 
a soldier of the state?’ The reply speaks 
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volumes, and show's a state of affairs which 
the officers of the Bengal army cannot cou- 
ccive. The system of promotion in the Bengal 
army is exactly in kee])ing w’ith the principle 
of the immutability of caste. No individual 
merit can advance, no individual incapacity 
nor misconduct (unless actually criminal) can 
retard tlie i)romotion of the Bengal sepoy — 
seniority alone is considered. What is the 
consequence? The men, not feeling that 
their prospects of advancement in the service 
depend on the favourable opinions of their 
European officers, w'aiit the most pow'crful 
stimulus to good conduct. They are never 
disciplined (as I understand the W’ord), are 
often mutinous, and never acquire the know- 
ledge of their profession which may qualify 
them to hold commissions with advantage to 
the service. The Bengal native officers arc 
always totally inefficient, and necessarily so 
under the present system, because they are 
chosen without any regard whatever to tJieir 
fitness to hold commissions, and because they 
arc almost ahvays worn out wuth ago before 
they receive them.” This general statement 
of the inefficiency of the Bengal troops has 
been controverted by numerous officers of 
that army. Perhaps the keenest and most 
plausible of the generars o])poncnts is 
Colonel Phipps, wdio has given some striking 
instances of the courage and discipline of 
Bengal regiments, not only in India, but in 
Egypt, the Punjaub, Affghanistan, (fee. The 
colonel wTote early in September, 1857, de- 
claring that only sucli regiments ns were 
badly officered w'ould revolt. It was not 
then know’ll that the wdiole Bengal army was 
in mutiny, and the colonel evidently did not 
believe that the revolt had extended so wddely 
as the nows from India informed us. llis 
statements, how'cver, proved either that tlie 
Bengal army w^as badly commanded alto- 
gether, or that it had deteriorated since he 
w’as more conversant with it, for on his owti 
showing events rather confirmed his oppo- 
nent’s allegations. 

The ojiinion of General Jacob that no real 
alarm for their religion actuated the Brah- 
minical and high Mv^ssulman army of Bengal 
in revolting, but only a desire for pow'er, is 
not borne out by the facts, nor the observa- 
tion and testimony of those who were in the 
midst of the transactions themselves, and wdiose 
opportunities of knowing w’ere the very best. 
Thus the late Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant- 
governor of the north -w'ost provinces, in a 
letter dated 22nd May, after noticing his ow'u 
address to the troops on parade at Agra, 
adds the following remarks: — “They all at 
the moment expressed their belief of my com- 
munications to them; and I have seen them 
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in a familiar way on several occasions since. 
They have undoubtedly been infected by a 
deep distrust of our purposes. The gcnci'al 
scope of the notion by whicli they have been 
intluenccd may be expressed in the remarks 
of one of them, a Hindoo, Tewarree Drahmin, 
to the effect that men were created of different 
faiths ; and tiiat the notion attributed to us, 
of having but one religion, heeause wc had 
now but one uninterrupted dominion through- 
out India, was a tyrannical and impious one.’* 

Mr. F. 11. Itobinson, of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, describes himr.elf as having been obliged 
to coinmunicate to an old retired officer of 
Gardiner’s horse, and to a Mohammedan of 
rank, matters calculated to hurt their religious 
feelings, wlieii lie was startled hy the manner in 
which his commuuication was received, indi- 
cating the loss of respect for the British autho- 
rities, and a sense of injury resulting from 
what was regarded as change of jiolicy, and 
consequent breach of faitli on the part of the 
government : — “ 1 shall never forgot the looks 
of mortification, anger, and, at first, of incre- 
dulity, with w'hicli this announcement was 
received by both, nor the bitter irony with 
which the old russuldar remarked, that no 
doubt tlio wisdom of the new gentlemen {saliU 
hUogrie, so they designate the English) had 
shown them the folly and ignorance of the 
geiitlenieu of the old time, on whom it pleased 
God, nevertheless, to bestow the government 
of India.” It may be true that a love of 
power was the main element in the liigh 
caste disposition to mutiny some years ago, 
hut beginning to deceive others, Brahmins 
and 3Iussulmcn seem to have at last deceived 
themselves, for undoubtedly the feeling of the 
revolters has been made as plain as anything 
can be, and it is one of intense and desperate 
fanaticism. However JMohammedan princes, 
Brahminical priests, and all sorts of devotees, 
may have intensified or even created the feel- 
ing, it exists. The native press did much to 
call it forth, fulfilling the predictions of Sir 
Thomas Munro. But, whatever way accounted 
for, the sepoys became thoroughly convinced 
that their best interests for time and eternity 
were endangered by the zealotry of the 
English, and they therefore set their lives 
against fearful odds, revolting where there was 
no chance of success, and where destruction 
was so imminent, as to be, humanely speak- 
ing, certain. So far General Jacob is w’roiig, 
whatever may have been the circumstances 
which, in the constitution of the Bombay 
army, or of the Sciiide horse, may have em- 
boldened him to adopt the line of strong as- 
sertion upon which he has ventured. It is, 
however, more than probable that had the 
Bengal sepoys been dealt with originaUg 
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I upon the plan which the general affirms to 
j be the only wise one, no revolt would have 
ever taken place. General Jacob maintains 
that the paucity of officers in regiments in no 
way relaxed the discipline of the Bengal 
army. He even goes so far as to maintain 
that native subalterns are nhva3’s better, and 
that if companies and troo])s were commanded 
h}*' native officers, it would be an improve- 
ment, the staff of each regiment being Euro- 
peans. Whatever ho the merits of that and 
other matters of detail, the following picture 
of tlie Bengal army, drawn by General Jacob 
years ago, accounts sufficiently for the mutiny, 
and proves the necessity of reconstituting the 
army of Bengal upon different principles : — 
“ I repeat that the ordinary state of the 
Bengal army is such as must api)car to an 
officer of the royal or of the Bomha^^ army to 
be a state of muling. The men rfre not taught 
and trained instinctively to obey orders, and 
even the European officers arc afraid of them. 
This is not wholly’ the fault of the regimeutal 
officers of Bengal. The evil is produced and 
perpetuated by the false ideas formed from 
the first moment a young officer enters the 
service in tlie school of errors, whicli the 
native army of Bengal is at present ; and by- 
the fatal effects of taking all power from regi- 
mental officers and concentrating it at army 
head -quarters, thus producing an artificial 
sameness of dull stagnation, instead of en- 
couraging tlie natural uniformity of progres- 
sive improvement. In the Bombay army, on 
the contrary, the native officer is invaluable, 
and his authority is respected, though ho be 
the lowest of the low in caste ; because the 
practice in Bombay is for the Eurojican 
officers to make the Hindoos soldiers; instead 
of, as in Bengal, the sepoys making the 
European officers half Hindoos. There is 
more danger to our Indian empire from the 
state of the Bengal armj^ from the feeling 
which there exists between the native and 
the I’^.uropean, and thence spi'eads throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, than from 
all other causes combined. Let government 
look to this ; it is a serious and most ini' 
portant truth. The commanding officer of a 
regiment, with increased power and rcsi)ect- 
ability of position, would feel increased pride 
ill the service ; he w’ould do his own dut}- and 
make all under him do theirs. At present he 
has so little power to do good, that in the 
Bengal army ho too often Lecoines careless of 
doing evil. The prospects of all under him 
depending on their own individual merit, a 
healthy state of mutual support and assistance 
would soon be established, and no further 
complaints of the w^ant of a cordial good 
feeling between the officers and men would 
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1)0 heard. A discipline founded on mutual 
respect an<l advantage cannot fail of success. 
Without it no )iiiniber of European officers 
would suffice to make decent soldiers of the 
sepoys of Bengal.” These are indeed re- 
markable words, and as they were written 
long before the breaking out of the Bengal 
mutiny, they were the expression of no after- 
thought. It is astonishing how the autho- 
rities of the Bengal military service, the 
governor-general in council, and the directors 
at home can he indifferent to facts like these. 
It would, however, be absurd to throw the 
entire responsibility upon the directors, see- 
ing that the Bengal system was ])ettcd by the 
representatives other majesty in India — high 
caste sepoys wore the vogue with liigh caste 
Europeans, and with none more than those 
whose duty it was most of all to correct these 
evils. The late Lord Hardin ge had much to 
answer for in this respect; as governor- 
general of India, and subsequently ns eom- 
mander-in-chiof of the forces in England, his 
opportunities of promoting amendments were 
great, and be saw and admitted all the evils. 
He was not, however, the man who, for the 
sake of the justice of a cause, would incur 
the odium of measures unwelcome to those in 
power ; while for good or ill, he stood, with all 
the tenacity of an inveterate conservative, 
obstinately in the old ways. But he fell in 
witli the general spirit of governors -general, 
whoso motto Las been always in things civil, 
and to a great extent in things military, 
“ Assirailiite with the practice in Bengal.” 
That standard is not likely to be again held 
up for conformity, and it. is yet too early to 
affirm what will be the new organization of 
the army of Bengal — perhaps of the army 
of all India. I)r. Buist, one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and public men in Bombay, 
has made the following remarks upon this 
subject, which have been much noticed both 
in India and in England : — ‘‘ We never can 
again have a military force in India in which 
we cannot confide, which wo cannot bring 
ourselves to trust, or teach our enemies to 
fear. extent to which our regular troops 

were in former days emjiloyed in police and 
escort duties was in the last degree injurious 
to discipline, while the very rigidness of the 
discipline and rigours of the forms required 
for a regular army, unfitted its components 
for those light and irregular duties where self- 
reliance, prompt and independent action, are 
so much more important than the formalities 
of the Hn^, which not nnfrequently stand in 
their way. The duties of defending our 
frontiers, of chastising our enemies, and of 
maintaining order and suppressing or detect- 
ing crime among the people, have no more 
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connexion with each other than this, — that in 
both cases physical force must be resorted to ; 
ill both cases men must have arms committed 
to their hands, with authority to use them. 
Yet, for all the great purposes of external 
defence, half the army until now entertained 
by us would have sufficed, had the deficiency 
been made up by police. For this last branch 
of service the native must always he fallen 
back upon. He may be made much more 
useful even than the European, and quite as 
safe. The sepoy mutiny could never have 
rijieiied into insurrection but for the ac- 
quaintance of the various corps with each 
other, the community of their feelings and 
interests, the identity of their discipline, and 
the frequency with which they had served 
together. A police corps is necessarily a 
local and an isolated thing. Were the ghaut- 
rangers to fly to arms, there is no reason 
whatever why any of the adjoining local 
corps should sympathize, co-operate with, or 
join them — very many reasons why it should 
be the opposite. The knowledge of the fact 
is quite sufficient to prevent a rising. Were 
it otherwise, we should just have lost the 
services of a single insubordinate body, which 
would be at once exterminated, and there at 
an end. With sufficient abimdanoe of police 
corps there seems no difficulty whatever of 
our keeping India in perpetuity with an army 
exclusively English, or of maintaining hhiglisli 
troops in reasonable good health, fit at all 
times for service, and without any inordinato 
amount of caainalties, everywhere throughout 
the country.” * 

However much disposed to place confidence 
in the opinions of such a man as the editor of 
the Ovttrlauil Standard, it is impossible to 
believe that any arrangements in respect 'to 
recruiting in England, or systems of Euro- 
pean reliefs, can remove the necessity of 
trusting in a great measure to native troops. 
If the government enlist only such men as 
will serve without any stipulations as to 
caste, they will be found in sufficient numbers. 

The high praise of low caste men written by 
Sir Charles Napier been qualified by Cene- 
ral Jacob, who admits that the raw material of 
the recruits from Oude and the north-western 
pi’ovinces is superior to that of wdiich the 
Bombay army is composed. Colonel Phipps 
describes the Bombay regiments sent to 
incapable of serving, because of 
their physical inferiority. The high com- 
mendations passed upon that army were not 
borne out in the revolt of 1857, for several 
regiments revolted when brought into temp- 
tation, 60 that the authorities could not ven- 
ture to make very efficient use of that army 
* Dr. Buist’s Overland Bombay Standard. 
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until towards the close of the revolt. The I flueiice advocates this measure in the follow- 


Madras carmy, upon which the eccentric pane- 
gyrist passed no encomiums, bore the test 
bettor than that of Bombay. 

in the future military system of India, all 
these circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration. In the case of Madras it will be 
best to “ let well alone,” and, by leaving the 
constitution of that army untouched, it will 
be an instructive lesson to the sepoys in the 
other presidencies, and to the natives of India 
generally, showing them that there is no dis- 
position on the part of the government either 
to needless retaliation or unreasonable dis- 
trust. 

The Bombay army should be modified. 
It is easy to enlist recruits from the Belo- 
cheo, lluzzara, and Affghan hill frontiers, 
from the doabs of the Punjaub, and from 
Scinde. A few liajpoots might also be em- 
ployed, and also a few native Christians, pro- 
vided they are not taken from the wretched 
half-caste Portuguese. In the Island of Cey- 
lon recruits could be found, and, provided 
tliey were not taken from the Cingalese wlio 
inhabit the low country, but from the inha- 
bitants of the higher inland regions, and cs- 
j)Ocially the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capital, they W'ould be fonnd good soldiers. 
^J^he Moormen of Ceylon, although bigoted 
IMobainmedans, would also serve >vell as sol- 
diers; but they are such a money-loving and 
trading race, that there would be no likeli- 
hood of their enlisting in any considerable 
numbers. Arabs might also be employed in 
Bombay. 

Tlie Bengal native army should be reor- 
ganized chiefly from Sikhs; a few’ Malays, 
Dyaks, Peguans, An’acanese, Martabanese, 
and even Siamese and Birinese, might be 
numbered among them. Separate companies 
of these nationalities could be easily attached 
to tlic infantry battalions, and would make 
good soldiers ; as cavalry they would be use- 
less. The Bengal artillery might also receive 
recruits from some of these races. There is 
no deficiency of material for an army in Ben- 
gal composed of orientals W’ho have soldierly 
qualities, and would be faithful. A better 
army could be organized from the heteroge- 
neous materials here named than ever existed 
in the homogeneous high caste troops of tlie 
Bengal service. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the question whether our Cape 
Colony w’ould not furnish suitable recruits. 
Tlie Caffres cortainly a])pear well adapted to 
the service ; the Ceylon rifle regiment is 
composed of them. Tliey perform garrison 
duty in that island admirably; and when 
they served in Madras they displayed spirit 
and soldierhood. An Indian journal of in- 


ing forcible terms : — The recent proposition 
to raise Caffre regiments for service in India 
is, 'without doubt, a most excellent one, Tlie 
men of tlie Cajie — brave, acute, and the best 
light infantry soldiers in the world — appear 
to us likely to supersede the untrustworthy 
sepoy to the greatest advantage. Their 
manner of warfare, their being equally at 
home in the dodging of bush or jungle - 
fighting, in which the keen sight and the 
unerring rifle decide the fate of the day, and 
in the deadly haiid-to-hand struggle, in w hich 
personal strengtli and courage are of the 
greatest value ; thoir sagacity, endurance, 
and habitude to the extremes of lieat and 
cold, — all combine to render them the fitter 
for our purpose. The Caflre is a barbarian, 
it is true, but he is in that primitive state of 
barbarism in which mankindptogether with 
the natural vices inscjmrahle from a wild state, 
combine all the manly virtues ; and w e look 
upon him as far higlier in the scale of huma- 
nity tlian the besotted and degraded Hindoo, 
sunk in effeminacy, cow’ardly and cruel as the 
tiger of his jungles, and clinging ijcrtinaciously 
to the most liorrible superstitions that w’ere 
ever imposed upon the credulity of an igno- 
rant nation by a designing priestliood. Think, 
too, of the moral effect wliich tlie introduc- 
tion of this new race w’ould produce through- 
out India ; — a race as black as ebony, laugh- 
ing to scorn the very name of caste (that 
bugbear of our government), and in all pro- 
bability anointing their sinewy bodies with 
the fat of sacred bulls in front of the temples 
of Vishiin. The power of the natives of 
India has always lain in the fact of our 
depending upon native soldiers to garrison 
the country. Let every sepoy be disarmed 
and dismissed ; let a native soldier become 
completely one of the things tliat were and 
are not, and w e can do wdiat w’c please with- 
out reference to caste or any foolery of tliat 
description. To eflect this, the Caflre must 
be w’cll treated, w'cll fed, and well paid, but, 
above all, taught to consider himself far supe- 
rior to the crouching slaves over w horn he is 
to be the guard. But it w ill be iirgeil, * Huji- 
pose the Cnffrca mutiny ; what then?’ This 
is easily obviated: make the return to liis 
ow’ii country, a wealthy and prosi>eroii8 man, 
the clear prospect of the Caffre at the end 
of his term of service, and we warrant he w ill 
serve you faithfully. Avarice is one of their 
ruling passions ; frugality a jiational charac- 
teristic. Give our savage auxiliary his till 
of beef, togctlier with a constant supply of 
tobacco for his i>ipc, and he is content. Of 
course they must be officered by Europeans, 
and reduced to a state of discipline ; but this 
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w easy to effect. It is our province to point 
out the advantage of the measure, and the 
benefits to result from its adoption, not to 
outer into details ns to liowitis to be effected,” ♦ 
The employment of Caffres, or any other 
aliens, in JNEadras would be impolitic after 
the loyalty evinced by the Madras army; 
and if the armies of the sister presidencies 
be well constituted, modified by the intro- 
duction of new elements, and aided by a suf- 
ficient force of Europeans, especially in Ben- 
gal, there can be nothing to fear from Madias, 
fiauked as she will be by newly constituted 
armies on her eastern and western confines, 
skirted by the waters of the Ray of Bengal 
and the Arabian 8cn, and the apex of her 
peninsula confronted by Ceylon, where a 
reserve of Caffre troops might always be held 
available. Independent of these grounds for 
rejecting apprehensions as to the future peace 
of Madras, the conduct of the army of that 
presidency during the revolt gives such pro- 
mise of future loyalty as to deserve confidence. 
Officers of that army — men of high culture 
and extensive military experience — assured 
the author at the beginning of the great 
mutiny, that distrust pervaded the minds of 
officers who before liad the most implicit 
ooufidence in their troops. The proportion 
of Mohammedans among the INIadras sepoys, 
and the state of fanaticism in which the Mo- 
hammedan sepoys at that time appeared, very 
reasonably impaired the faith of these gentle - 
men in the fidelity of soldiers they liad so 
long relied on. Events have shown that the 
organization of that force, and the relation of 
officers and men, have been such as to pre- 
serve the attachment of the troops to their 
commanders, and their fealty to tlie govern- 
ment. The following sketch of the spirit of 
that army was puhlislied in February, 1858, 
ostensibly by the 8heik Kirdawund,' Madras 
anny: — “From the 10th of May until the 
10th of November, 1857, a period of upwards 
of six months, the Madras army passed 
through the terrible crisis which shipwrecked 
one army, and sorely tried, and in some 
measure overcame, the fidelity of anotlier; 
and out of nearly fifty thousand of native 
troops not one man was punished for mutiny. 
On the contrary, wherever called U{)ori to act 
against the mutineers, they did so faithfully 
and courageously. Nearly half the infantry 
regiments, and of the sappers and artillery, 
volunteered to cross the kale jpane to act 
against the rebels, and the other half are ready 
to go there, or to China, Singapore, Birmali, 
or wherever else the necessities of the state 
require their services. Indeed, portions of 
the 12th, UBth, and 29th regiments are now 
* Bombay TeUyraph and Courier^ 
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with the China forc^. The Straits settle- 
ments and China, haye hcou entirely confided 
to the safe keeping of Madras yegiments, with 
only a wing of a European corps to aid them 
at Rangoon. The 17th and 27tb, with native 
artillery and sappers, arc by this time witli 
Sir Colin at Oude, whilst the Madras Rifles 
are being pushed up towards the same desti- 
nation. Nagporo, Ramp tree, Jubbul pore, and 
Hoosungabad, in Central India, have been saved 
by the 2Cth, 2Stb, 32nd, and 33rd regiments, 
nobly aided by the 4th light cavalry, to aid 
whom, and rc-cetablish order round Saugor, 
(fee., the Gth and 7tli light cavalry regiments 
have been pushed forward in the height of 
the monsoon, and have by this time reached 
' their destination. Nor is this all : to tlie 
eternal honour of the men be it recorded, 
that, although poor, from their frequent 
marches and changes of quarters, they re- 
peatedly volunteered a day’s pay for the 
assistance of Mheir masters,’ the ‘sahibs’ of 
Bengal. Whenever Bengal sepoys have been 
found in the bazaars or public thorouglifarcs 
of the presidency our men have instantly 
brought tliem before their officers or the civil 
power, and in several instances wdicrc Brah- 
mins or religious fanatics have tampered with 

sepoys they have been denounced What 

is the cause of the coast army remaining so 
entirely faithful during a crisis which no one 
out of India, during the period it lasted, can 
ever ai)prcciatc or fully understand — when 
the empire W’aa shaken to its foundations — 
when emissaries from Delhi, Lucknow^ and 
every discontented chief throughout the length 
and breadth of tlie laud, w^crc entering onr 
cities and cantonments, and preaching a cru- 
sade against the ‘infidel Feringhce,’ and pro- 
mising rew^ards, titles, jaghcors, &c., to all 
wdio should assist in the holy cause ? It is a 
matter for deep reflection, and the conclusion 
to he arrived at cannot vary much from wdiat 
I now attribute it to — viz., the strict disci- 
pline, coupled with the lowness of caste gene- 
rally, among our Hindoo sepoys ; I say Hin- 
doo, for all ^lohaminedans in our army are 
alike. We have none of those distinctions so 
common in the irregulars before Delhi and in 
the Punjaub, where one Mussulman with 
great pleasure cuts the throat of another for a 
monthly consideration of tw^elve shillings ! 
Affrccdecs, Persians, Affghans, Beloochees, 
and Pathans. Our Mnssidmen, such as they 
are, in the infantry branch of the service are 
ill the proportion of one in three, w^hilst in tlie 
Bengal army they number only one in seven. 
We have Byuds, Bheiks, Pathans — the tw’O 
latter much mixed up now-a-days ; and whilst 
this revolt is called a Mohammedan one, not 
one Mohammedan out of our twenty thousand 
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in the infantry, cavahyj and artillery, has 
shown a symptom of disaffection. I do hot 
believe either that. the Mohammedans of Ben- 
gal would, even if they could, have organized 
this conspiracy in the army. They were 
greatly in the minority, especially in the in- 
ftintry, and they had but little influence at 
any time. The miscliicf lay with the Brah- 
niins, and them only, \intil they had gained 
over the Mohammedans, Chuttrees, and Sikhs, 
the latter, however, in very few numbers. In 
my own regiment wo rejoiced in only one 
Brahmin (some few years ago), a Mr. Cascram 
Pandy, who Avas certainly the greatest black- 
guard ill the corps, and enjoyed more knap- 
sack drill than was good for him, I fear, for 
ho was always going into hospital with pain 
in the chest ! Bince that time I find we have 
admitted another. With reference to the puh- 
lished returns of castes, T may mention that 
the figures under the head of ‘ Brahmins and 
Bajpoota’ represent almost entirely the latter 
class of men in the IMadras army. It has 
been stated repeatedly that each Bengal corps 
had from five to six hundred Brahmins and 
Chuttrees in it. An average taken in three 
of the Bomhay regiments is three hundred 
and fourteen ; whilst two of the Madras corjis 
nnmher only forty-eight and twenty -eight of 
these castes respectively. Herein, then, lies 
the secret of onr success; to this, principally, 
we are indebted for traiKpiillity. There never 
has been any undue respect jiaid to ‘caste* in 
rocniiting for our army ; if Brahmins and 
Cliuttreos chose to enlist, tliey met with the 
same treatment as the Pariah, the Telinga, or 
the Tamiel sepoy ; they have invariably given 
themselves airs, and, going on foreign service, 
have talked much about their caste, but my 
invariable practice was to take no notice of 

their absurd pi'ctcnsious When on duty 

the men neglect the usual ablutions before a 
meal. Not so in Bengal ; off comes not only 
belts but uniform, and in a state, as nearly 
approaching to nakedness as possible, and 
generally far away from the guard, the meal 
is cooked by themselves, and disposed of. If 
the shadow of an officer or low caste man 
falls on their food, they throw it away ! When 
I called on General Godwin, in Bangoon, a 
havildar of my corps came up to me, and re- 
ported that the general, seeing him lying 
down on his carpet in uniform (our invariable 
rule for orderlies), had asked him wliy he did 
not take off his regimentals, aiid make him- 
self more comfortable ! I simply asked, 
‘Well! what was your reply?* Ho said, 
' I told the general I belonged to the Madras 
— regiment, that it was not our custom, and 
that I should be punished if seen by any of 
the officers.* To which ho added, ‘The 


general bade me do as I liked.’ When my 

corps was ordered to embark for , the 

subadar-major Avas deputed by the men to 
inquire of me whether I AA^as certain that good 
AA^ater AA'aa on board for their use, and they 
Avere perfectly satisfied Avhen I assured them 
I had tasted it, and that it Avas much better 
than Avhat they usually drank on the march. 
When we arrived at our destination a Bengal 
corps had to be embarked, and the men in- 
sisted on the captain’s starting the Avatcr out 
of his tanks, and alloAving them to refill them 
AA'ith their oaa ii immaculate hands ! Tliis Avas 
done : the ships AA'ere delayed for llie purpose I 
The sepoys filled large casks, rolle<l them 
doAAUi to the boats upwards of a mile, Avhcii 
they Avere towed astern of the boats to the 
steamers, and put on hoard ; but Avhen the 
men, out at sea, came to drink this pure and 
umlefiled element, great was their consterna- 
tion to find it liorribly brackish ! The casks 
in transit had lot in the salt AA'atcr ! During 
another trip on board the Orientaly our men, 
towards the end of tlie voyage, wore served 
out Avater which Avas quite liot. They tohl 
me it made them sick unless they kej>t it in 
their tins until it became cold ! 1 inquired, and 
sure enough it AA'as so. The steam aams con- 
densed, and the supply barely kept up Avith 
the demand ! I explained the matter to the 
sepoys, showing them, Avith the aid of a good- 
natured ollicer of the vessel, Iioav fresli water 
was being made out of salt ! They Avcrc 
thunderstruck, and declared the hklimiit (in- 
vention) Avas Avorth going a A-oyage to see, 
and that there aahs no knowing Avhere the 
Eiiglisli people’s eloA'crness Avould end : it Avas 
their private opinion fur some time after that 
AA’^e might, if we tried, dry up the sea, ‘ Allah 
only can tell.* The Madras troops, to a man, 
on the line of march, drink Avatcr from leathern 
bags. The high caste Bengalese Avould not 
condescend to Avash their feet in it ! Sir 
Charles Napier tells ns that the Bengal sepoys 
are two inches taller than British soldiers of 
the line. What their average may he I know 
not, but I believe our corps arc very niiicli 
tlic same height as the line. We average 
from live feet seven inches to five feet eight 
inches in different regiments of Avhieli I jics- 
scss size rolls ; and some companies of sajipers 
average only live feet six inches, and of tliese 
little felloAVS Lord Gough in China, Napier in 
iScinde, Godwin in Birmnli, and, lastly and 
vcr 3 »‘ recently, Outram in Persia, liaA’e lormcd 
the most gratifying opinion. 8oine of them 
are uoav in Oudo, others Avitli the Malwa field 
force, and I shall be surprised if they do not 
again AAun golden opinions from those they 
serve under. They are generally considered 
to be very Ioav caste, but this is not quite 
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correct ; there may he a sprinkling of I’ariah 
cook-boys, bnt the generality of them differ 
in no way from the infantry, save in greater 
muscle, the result of their daily labour as 
sappers. So long ago as the first China war 
Lord Gough exclaimed, ‘ These Bengal volun- 
teers give more trouble than all the rest of the 
army ! * (in those days the fleet was carrying 
a large force, including five Madras native regi- 
ments). And why was this ? Because their 
caste required that they should land, perform 
their ablutions, and then eat, whilst the rest 
could cook on board ship, and enjoy their fish 
curry tliere as much as if they were on land. 
In Birmah IMadras sepoys were employed in 
draining forts ; and one occasion Lieutenant 

\V , the executive engineer, begged me 

to come with him to set the men of my regi- 
ment nt w'ork, * as he was afraid they might 
refuse him.’ The work required was really 
that of scaveugers — yvA,, clearing out a choked 
up culvert under the fort walls. The stench 
was fearful, but the work was as necessary 
for the health of the troops themselves as it 
was for that of the Europeans, and, witli 
nothing worse than a wry face and much 
laughter, these fellows did the work in two 
days. I Avas greatly gratified to liear some- 
time afterwards, from an officer of the Bengal 
engineers, that Lieutenant W had re- 

ported to liini tJic good conduct of the 
sepoys, adding * that they worked every bit 
as Avell as Europeans ! ’ To make the Madras 
army still more efficient and attached to their 
officers but one tiling is required — viz., the 
bestowal of greater powers on the command- 
ing officers of corps, and less interference at 
head -quarters, to which may be added, per- 
haps, a small quantity of red tape I 1 Avill 
give only one instance of undue interference, 
which, if continued in, would ruin any native 
army. A Mohammedan sepoy was tried by 
a native court-martial, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to dismissal for gross insolence and 
insubordination in the orderly room. He 
was dismissed; the proceedings were quite 
formal, — approved and countersigned from 
head -quarters, — and the man was expelled 
the regiment. He linjipcucd some time after- 
wards to be at Bangalore, Avhero the com- 
mander-in-chief Avas staying, and, I suppose, 
by perpetual annoyance and petitions to the 
gallant old soldier, he succeeded in creating a 
feeling of pity. However that may be, it 
resulted in an order for his restoration ! He 
was restored, and a more ill -conditioned brute 
never handled a musket. Cunning enough to 
keep himself clear of further courts, he suc- 
ceeded in ridiculing, with others, his com- 
manding officer.” 

Whatever confidence may be placed in the 
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Madras army as it is, or in the Bombay army 
modified both as to its constitution and com- 
position, it is e\ddent that a considerably in- 
creased European force will be necessary for 
the occupation of Bengal and the north -Avest 
provinces, although much of the duty of these 
territories may be committed to Sikhs, Goor- 
khas, Beloochccs, and that mixed class which 
may be so readily raised along the Scinde 
frontier and the country of the Indus. 
Amongst the various plans put forth as likely 
to proA^e effective, there has been none so 
feasible as that of sending European regi- 
ments by the CAwland route to Kurrachoe, 
whence, by the steam flotilla on the Indus, or 
the new railway, they could proceed at once 
to Sliikai)orc, llydrabad, Lahore, Umritsir, 
PeshaAA'ur, and other posts in the north and 
north-west of India. Becoming there gra- 
dually acclimated, they could descend to the 
north-west provinces, and, by w^ay of the 
loAA’cr provinces, to Calcutta, sailing tlience 
for the Cape of Good Hope and other colonics, 
or returning home by tlie oAa^rland journey, 
having served en route at Madras, Ceylon, 
and nombay. By this means regiments need 
not remain too long in India, Avhich has been 
one of the chief objections to service there, 
not only because of the difficulty of furloughs 
from such distant parts, and the exj^ensc at- 
tending them, but also because long residence 
ill the lower provinces ])rodiices disease, in- 
cajmeitating the soldier for vigorous duty; 
frequently a few years’ seiwice in the lower 
provinces, or the capitals of Bouthern and 
Western India, destroys life, or leaves the 
seeds of disease or debility, Avhich iiiqiair 
usefulness, if they do not abridge the term of 
existence. Formerly it Avould haA^o been 
impossible to accomplish a scheme like this, 
but the railway system hoav in progress 
in India, and the completion of the line con- 
necting the Mediterranean and the Red Bea, 
AviJl render it perfectly practicable. 

A A^ery remarkable address Avas delivered 
nt the United Service Institution in April, 
1858, by Lieutenant-colonel Kennedy, of the 
royal engineers, on the influence of railways 
in India upon the efficiency of the army 
there, and the economy to the government of 
adopting a thorough sy'stcm upon military 
grounds. If the statements of Colonel Ken- 
nedy bo correct, then the future military sys- 
tem of India must dei>end xipoii the actual 
amount of railways intersecting the coiintr}", 
and the plan upon Avliich they arc constructed. 
The report of the colonel’s address is of such 
deep interest to the subject of this chapter, 
and to the general direction of military 
affairs in our Indian empire, that it docs not 
admit of being abbreviated, its details bear- 
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ing so ilirectly upon the whole question dis- 
cussed : — 

“ Taking the proportion of railways as 
oxifiting in the United States of America 
for railways in India of 1 mile of railway to 
112 6(piare miles of country, which he con- 
sidered was the lowest scale that should be 
applied to any inhabited country even where 
the general industry was limited to agricul- 
ture, if the railways were uniformly laid down j 
in that proportion, the most distant j^ointa j 
would be (JO miles from a railway. The 
lU’oportion of railways in the United Kingdom | 
was I mile to about 13 j square miles, and 
would make the most distant points on the 
average about Gf miles from any railwa 3 \ 
The population of America averaged 9 to 
the square mile ; the population of India, 
121- to the square mile; and of the United 
Kingdom, 22G to the square mile. The 
density of the pojmlation in India was 14- 
times greater than in America, and therefore 
as many times greater was the necessity for 
railways in India. x\ccording to the Ame- 
rican scale, about 12,493 miles of railway 
wore absolutely required for India. So urgent 
did the considerations of railway communica- 
tion in Imlia appear to him, both as regarded 
its industrial progress and military protec- 
tion and <lofence, tliat on his return from that 
country in 1852, after having held the ap- 
])ointJTiont of military secretary to the com- 
maiidcr-iii-cl\icf, as well as that of consulting 
engineer to the supremo government in the 
railway department, he felt bound to address 
a report, dated tlie loth of 8e])tejiiber, 1852, 
on tlic subject of railway to tlic homo govern- 
ment of India, in which he fully explained 
the advantages of railway communication for 
military purposes, and stated that in India 
inarching or campaigning in summer was out 
of the question, except at a fearful expense of 
life and health to European troops. It was 
shown in that report that a proper system of 
railways (while increasing tlie efficiency of 
the army) would enable a reduction to be 
made, in the military establishment of India 
c<pial to £2,332,482 per annum. This would 
represent a capital of £58,312,000, if raised 
at 4 per cent, and if invested in railways, at 
an average cost of £G00() per mile, would 
furnish 9718 miles of railway. The report 
was sent by government to India, and circu- 
lated to the authorities there, and it was like- 
wise laid before parliament. Had the prin- 
ciples therein urged been adopted with the 
energy cxemplilied in the United States of 
America, 2000 miles of railway per annum 
might have been opened during the last three 
years in India, which would have placed the 
authorities in a condition to deal effectually 


with the mutiny of the Bengal army, if it 
would not have altogether prevented the 
occurrence of that mutiny. In 1857 the 
force of the British government in India 
was 24G,872 men of all arms, of whom 
42,500 were Europeans, and 204,372 natives, 
distributed at 22S stations, giving a ratio of 
native troops to European troops of nearly 
5 to 1. By another return made to tlie 
House of Commons in April, 1852, the 
queen’s and company’s European troops 
amounted to 49,408 men, the company’s 
native troo])s, including contingents, to 
27G,432 men, making a total of 325,840 
men, and giving a ratio of above 5J natives 
to 1 European. The same return stated the 
military resources of native princes at 
398,918 iiion, making the gross ratio of 
company’s and native ]»riuces’ , troops to Eu- 
ropeau trooj^s 13| to J. It likewise stated 
the European artillery at 743G men, the 
company’s native artillery at 9001 men, and 
native princes’ artillery at 12,9G2 men, 
making the company’s and native princes’ 
artillery together cum})ared to luiro 2 )ean 
artillery as 3 to 1. The Euro[>eiin cavalry 
were stated at 4133 men, the company’s native 
cavalry, including contingents, at 3Vb758 
men, and tlie native princes’ cavalry, (it 
G8,303 men, making the ratio of et)in])any’s 
and native jirinccs* cavalry to Enro 2 >oau 
cavalry over 2G to 1. The a’v'erage of four 
years sliOAvod that the animal military charges 
for the 325,840 men, not including buildings, 
amounted to £10,1()G,(J80. He assumed from 
the ex2)crienco they hail had that henceforth 
the native troo2)3 in the Indian army 
should not bo allowed to exceed fhu.so of 
Europeans, but that they might be safely 
enqdoyed in equal numbers, the artillery, 
engineers, and sajqicrs, however, being exclu- 
sively, or, at all events, chietly European. Even 
under these avraugoiiieiits the force, although 
secure, would not be as effective for occiqm- 
tioii piir 2 :)uses as the larger jn' 02 )ortion of 
natives would make it in consequence of the 
effects of climate on Eunq^eans. With a 
proper system of railway intercourse the 
operations and Btreiigth of the army would 
be greatly increased, by enabling troops 
rapidly to penetrate every district, so that 
the most distant points of the country might 
be on the average only GO miles from the 
nearest railway. This would require but six 
ordinary or three forced marches to reach 
any point from the railway, or base ot all 
military operations in India — a base of extra- 
ordinary strength, from the rai>idity with 
which every part of it could bo furnished 
with the required amount of troops, provisions, 
and stores. About 12,000 milcB of railway, 
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as beforo mentioiiccl, would suffice on that 
scale, GO<X) miles being main lines, along 
whicli the army miglit ho assumed to be dis- 
tributed at equal intervals in brigades. The 
length of those intervals would depend upon 
the aggregate strength of the arm}". The 
remaining OOOO miles would consist of second 
class lines, branching from the main lines of 
railway to provide communication through- 
out the local districts. On comparing the 
power of concentrating troops efficiently pro- 
vided with ])rovi3ions and military stores 
upon the most decisive point or ])oints of 
India in the shortest time and at the smallest 
cost, with and without railways, he assumed 
that, in either case, the arm}" of occupation 
should he posted in brigades of one Euro])ean 
regiment, one native regiment, one squadron 
of European cavalry, one squadron of native 
cavalry, and a European field battery of artil- 
lery of four gnus and two howitzers, at c<iual 
intervals, calong the main lines of (»0(K) miles. 
It would require 18 days without railways to 
concentrate by marching a force of 58,000 
men from an aggregate army of 825,810 men, 
which, coinpose<t as above, would cost an- 
nually £18,785,870, whereas an equal force 
could be conceutratod by railway in 7 days 
from an aggregate army of only l(X),0(j0 men, 
costing only £(‘),211,530 per amiiim. Thus 
the 53,000 men could be brought to any one 
given point by railway in about one-seventh 
of the time, from an army under one -third of 
the strength, and costing under one -half of 
the amount, as compared with the assembly 
of a similar force at tlie same point from the 
larger army without railways. To assemble 
by marching 53,000 men from an equally dis- 
tributed army of only 100,000 men W'onld 
occupy nearly six months, instead of bcyou 
days by railway. The advantages of railway 
transport for troops in India over marching 
as regarded time in conccnti^atiug a field force 
were as 24 to 1 ; ns regarded the economy of 
military cstablisliments, over 2 to 1 ; as re- 
garded the x>owcr of reducing the numerical 
force of the army, and consequently the num- 
ber of Fhiropeans, as 8 to 1. The advan- 
tages of railwa^^s ns regarded the protection 
of Europeans from exix»suro to climate, the 
rapid and successful issue of every war or con- 
flict, and the averting of those contingencies 
that produced war and disturbance, were be- 
yond calculation. Equally striking results 
would attend the establishment qf railways ns 
regarded every other department of the go- 
vernment; and, above all, it would appear 
in the develoi)ment of industry, trade, and 
commerce. He thought it was clear that 
without railways the army in India could not 
safely be reduced below hs former numerical 
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establishment of about 325,000 men, and that 
of this gross number one -half, or 102,000, 
must he Enroxxans, the whole costing about 
£13,785,830 per annum, while with proper 
raihvay accommodation the gross force miglit 
be reduced to 100, ( KX) men, the Eurojieans to 
50,(X)0 men, and tlic military charges to 
£0,211,530, and that this enormous rednetiou 
in men and money would be atteiide<l with a 
seven -fold rapidity in bringing together a field 
force of 50,000 men at any point, as compared 
wnth the power which the larger anu}’^ w^ould 
confer without railways. The reduction al- 
low’od, too, for the artillery and engineer corps 
being maintained on their former full nume- 
rical strength, converting what was xu’cvionsly 
composed of native soldiers in these arms into 
an c<[ual uumhci* of Eurojicans. And it w’as 
clear that railways would admit of an im- 
provement in the calibre of tlieir field artillery, 
wdiile they w'ould facilitate incalculably tlie 
difficult ])rocc33 of bringing iq> siege-trains 
when required at any remote point. They 
would never then hoar of generals being 
obliged to delay for weeks or months the 
oj)erations of a campaign until a few' heavy 
gnus and stores w'ore brought with infinite 
toil and cost to the front, lie thought the 
question deserved the closest fittc)ition of 
every British and Indian statesman, and 
oflered a solution of their principal Indian 
ilifficnlties, j)ast, ])re3ent, and future. Even 
irresx)ectivc of the mutiny question, their 
Indian finances for the last four years had 
sliown an average annual deficiency of revenue 
amounting to £1 ,t)7(>,333. The increased* 
military expenditure of over £3,500,()00 con- 
sequent upon the mutiny would thus bring 
the future animal deficiency of revenue to 
above £5,000,000 sterling, and this state of 
tilings must continue until a safe reduction 
could be made in the military force. The 
judicious construction of 12,0<K) miles of rail- 
way, w'hich could bo effected within seven 
years, without any cost to government, w ould 
admit of a reduction in the military force to 
the extent of over £7,6<K.),000 sterling an- 
nually, thus turning, by means of raihvays, 
an annual deficiency in the revenues of India, 
considerably over £5,000,0(XJ sterling, into 
an annual surplus of more than £2,fX)0,0(X).'' 

Another advantage of an extensive railway 
system in India, ui>oii which Colonel Ken- 
nedy ought to have dwelt, is the freiiuent 
change of quarters to the troops wlfich it 
would afford, and in that respect it would 
conduce even more to thq health of the 
Euroj)oan soldier than by exempting them 
from long marches. Marching under the sun 
of India is not so detrimental to the health of 
the soldier as the colonel seems to think. 
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Other officers Luve made experiments which 
prove that, ])rovidcd the soldier’s head he 
properly ju’otected, his clothing adapted to 
the climate, and his arms and accontremonts 
light, travelling in the daytime, and even 
when the sun is high in the heavens, is not 
so injurious as night inarches. More fre- 
quent dianges of quarters than at j)re.sent are 
allowed or even possible, would he very salu- 
tary to the JOuropean troops, for the barrack 
acconnnodation is generally so bad as to he 
most in jurious to tlieni ; and it would refpiire a 
long time and a greater outlay than the funds 
at the company’s disposal for military public 
works will alloAA', to provide healthy barrack 
accommoilation at all the company’s military 
stations. JSir William Napier writes of bis 
brother Charles’s oi)lnioii on this matter as 
follows : — 

‘‘When in 8cinde he assailed the au- 
thorities with ronionstrances ; and himself 
jdanned and built the wing of a model bar- 
rack at llydrabad, hoping thus to lead the 
government to an extension of liis improve- 
ments. In vain; Lord Dalhoiisio forbade 
the completion of liis superb barracks, and 
the materials collected for building the other 
wing remained to rot on tlio groniul. 

“ When he hecame commander-in-chief in 
India he renew'ed his exertions to obtain 
good barracks, and again Iniilt model barracks, 
and laid down the true princijiles on which 
they should he constructed ; again in vain I 
lie was first thwarted, and then stopperl, by 
Jjord Dalhousic and the military board of 
India. 

“ When ho returned to England, and while 
suffering under a mortal disease, even on the 
verge of death, lie once more attempted to 
remedy the evils, and in his posthumous 
work, called iadimi Jltstjovcrmnatf, sought 
to arouse public attention to the horrible 
system. 

Tlnit he w as not tame or measured in Ids 
denunciation of ‘ the fnghifid barrack abomi - 
nation' will l)o niiderstood from a few' pas- 
sages taken from many in his Indian Mis- 
f/overnmciil : — 

“ ‘The barrack sacrifices soldiers’ lives and 
happiness to a fallacious, dishonest economy. 

‘ I cliargc the court of directors, the mili- 
tary board of Calcutta, the government of 
Jlombay, w'ith shameful negligence of the 
soldier’s safety ; and with good 'svarrant, 
because they disregarded my representations 
when a bigli position and great experience 
gave a title to attention. 

* The Colaba barracks and king’s barracks 
at Bombay have destroyed whole regiments. 
I w'nlked through the men’s sleeping rooms 
there — vpon plaidcs laid in water, covering 
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thejioors ! At the Colaba barracks the soldiers 
die like rotten sheep under the nose of the 
council. 

“ * In the Bengal presidency the barracks 
are extremely bad ; but more pernicious still 
is the number of men crammed into them ; 
losses by battle sink to nothing, compared 
wdtli those inflicted h}' improperly eonstructeil 
barracks and the jamming of soldiers — no 
other word is sufficiently expressive. 

“ * Long experience and consultations with 
men of science, medical men, and engineer 
officers, have taught me tliat every barrack - 
room sliould in hot climates allow at least 
one thousand cubic feet of atmospheric air for 
each person sleojiing in a room. This is the 
minimum ; w itii less, insufferable heat and a 
putrid atmosphere prevail — death is the 
result. The soldiers rise at night feverish, 
or in ])vofnso persi>iration, to si^cp out on the 
ground amid damp exhalations. To do so 
when heated by an overcrowded room is 
tlcfilh. »Soine may escape, or merely lose 
health, but to esca])e is the exception — the 
rule is death I 

‘ Tliis iiiJiuniau drain upon life, health, 
and the })iiblic treasury constantly goes on. 
It kills more sohliers than the climate, more 
than hard drinking, and one half of the 
last springs from the disc,omfort — the despair 
caused by bad barracks.’ ” 

TJie above burning w'ords have been too 
recently given to the world for very mucli 
effect to have been produced by tlicm upon 
those wdiom they w^cro designed to influence. 
Until the w’hole barrack system of India is 
remedied, the best relief to tlie soldier is 
frequent change, and this can only bo effected 
by the extonsiou of the raihvay system. J3ut, 
however improved the silt.^s and accommoda- 
tion of barracks, the climate of most portions 
of India renders it desirable for the health of 
the English soldier, that ho shoubl not be for 
any long time subjected to its influence. The 
railway system w'ill enable the government to 
remove invalids to tlie cooler districts, wbevo 
tliey may retire for short intervals to recruit 
their exhausted strength. 

One of the chief deficiencies in the military 
administration of India is the imperfect pro- 
visions of martial law'. These are inadequate 
to the good discipline of the army, and, in 
case of extensive revolt or popular insuiTcc- 
tion, their inadequacy is still more striking. 
During the revolt of 1857-8 Lord Canning, 
the governor -general, w’as much censured in 
! England for not more promptly applying 
martial law to the disturbed districts, and for 
not relying more upon its power to suppress 
or prevent insurgency. These critiques were 
answered by his excellency with inucli point 
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and justice, and in a manner which displays 
more completely the defects of the military 
system in this respect than would a lengthened 
Btatemcnt and minute analysis of the laws 
bearing upon the subject. The governor- 
gencrars <lcfence, based upon the imperfection 
of the system, was as follows : — 

“Jhit in truth measures of a far more 
stringent and effective character than the 
c-stablishnient of martial law were taken for 
the suppression of mutiny and rebellion. 

“ Martial law, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the phrase, is no law at all, or, as it has 
been described, the will of the general. But 
martial law in India is proclaimed under 
special regulations, ap]>licable only to the 
regulation provinces in the three presidencies, , 
whereby the government is empowered to j 
suspend cither wholly or partially the fnne- , 
tions of the ordinary criminal courts, to 
establish martial law, and also to direct the 
immediate trial by courts -inavtial of all sub- 
jects who are taken — (1) in arms in open 
iiostility to the British government ; or (2) in 
tlie act of opposing by force of arms the 
authority of the same ; or (3) in the actual 
commission of any overt act of rebellion 
against the state ; or (4) in the act of openly 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the Jh-itish 
government. 

Neither the effect of martial law, nor the 
mode in which courts -martial are to be con- 
stituted under the regulation has ever been 
defined. But it seems clear that courts - 
mai'tial cannot be composed of any but mili- 
tary officers, for there is nothing in the regu- 
lation to show that courts -martial as therein 
described can be otherwise constituted. 

“ Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that in Bengal, beyond tlie limits of the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court, there was 
no regulation which provided for the puiii.sh- 
ment of treason or rebellion, and that the 
Mohammedan law, whicl), in the absence of 
express regulation, constitutes the criminal 
law of the country, docs not provide any 
specific pnmshment for such crimes. Hegu- 
lation X. of 1804 rendered a person guilty of 
treason or rebellion liable to the punishment 
of death only in the event of his conviction 
before a court-martial ; and even a court- 
martial under that regulation had no power 
to try for treason or rebellion unless the 
offender was taken in arms in open hostility 
to the British government, or in the act of 
opposing by force of arms the . authority of 
the same, or in the' actual commission of an 
overt act of rebellion. 

■' Tlio powder of trial by court-martial did 
not extend to persons guilty of rebellion 
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unless taken in the actual commission of an 
overt act. 

“ Ondcr these circuinstances tlic govern- 
ment might have been much embarrassed 
had Indian martial la\v alone been relied 
111 ) 011 ; and seeing that the number of military 
officers at the disposal of the governiueiit \vas 
in many parts of the country ivholly insufii- 
cient for the summary trial of mutineers and 
rebels, the government of India took a course 
much more effectual than the establislimcnt of 
martial law. Having, first l)y Act No. V’^IIT. 
of 1857, strengtliened the hands of ofiicers by 
giving them greater powers for tlie assem- 
bling of courts-inartiaJ, and l>y making tlio 
proceedings of those courts more snnmiarv, 
the government adojited measures which 
should give them the services not only of 
their own military and civil officers, but of 
independent English gentlemen not connected 
with the East India ('oinpany — indigo planters 
ami other persons of intelligence and in- 
fluence.” 

MAHIxVE VOllCE. 

The East India Company maintains an in- 
dependent navy, which is placed under the 
direct control of the government of liulia, 
Tlie force attached to the chief presnlency is 
not so important as that connected witli tlic 
western presidency. The navy of Bengal is 
very limited, and is engaged in the cast(n*u 
Archipelago and on the coasts of (4iina. The 
acting officers have no commissions, and 
neither officers nor men are subject to the 
mutiny act or the articles of war. The Bom- 
bay navy is of considerable power, com- 
jirising fifty-three steam and sailing vessels, 
manned by 4280 European and native men. 
The cadets must not be under sixteen nor 
over eighteen years of age. The patron- 
age is in the hands of the directors. The 
Bombay navy has been chiefly employe<l 
in the suppression of piracy in the Arabian 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf. It has of late 
years been principally occuj)icd in surveying 
those waters, and several of the officers have 
greatly distinguished themselves by their 
attainments and performances in that depart- 
ment. The government of India does not 
regulate this luarinc, although its power is 
placed at the disposal of the governor-general. 
Correspondence is maintained by the navy 
with the government of India with reference 
to repairs, provided the expense does not ex- 
ceed ten thousand rupees. In all other respects, 
such as ship- building, docks, steam factories, 
the correspondence is with the directors. 
During former wars with China the Indian 
navy was greatly distinguished. 
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CHAPTER XVI r I 

THE IMPORTANCE OF A KNOAVIiEDGE OF THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA BY GOVERNMENT 
OFFICERS— COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


Thk experience of the past history of our em- 
pire in India and the East shows that the 
importance of tin's subject has been greatly 
underrated. During the war w'ith Chijia, 
in 1857-8, tlie correspondents of the Jjon- 
doii press repeatedly testified that one of 
the greatest embarrassments consisted in the 
small nuiiibcr of persons, civil or military, at 
Lord Elgin’s disposal, who were acquainted 
with the language. Hut for the missionaries, 
this deticiency wouUl have proved a still 
greater difliculty both in the war of 1857, 
and in previous wars. During operations in 
Hirinali, in all our ditlorcnces with that 
power, the same impediment was felt ; and 
although officers like ]Major-gciieral Have- 
lock, conversant with oriental tongues, were 
attached to all the expeditions, they could not 
always be s])ared from their posts in moments 
when, either for military or civil purposes, 
ill some emergency, it was desirable to make 
their skill as linguists available. In the 
trausactioua of peace no less than in tliose of 
war the same inconvenience lias been felt ; and 
it is now generally admitted, tliat whatever 
amendments are ma<lc in the governuiont or 
ndnibiLstration of India, civil or military, more 
attention must be paid on the part of tlie 
coiu])any’a officers to the qualification of an 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
languages of our Eastern empire, and of con- 
tiguous countries, according to the particular 
official designation of these officers. In the 
arrangements made by JMr. Macaulay for the 
examinations for the civil service, there 
was an obvious eagerness to provide extra 
chances for the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The studies eo disproportion- 
ately pursued at the universities — and so 
injuriously to the public usefulness of the j 
pupils — were selected as superior tests of 
general proficiency, and of fitness for service 
in India. The study of the languages with 
which the young official ought to be con- 
versant, to bold intercourse with the people of 
India, is held in a lower place in the exami- 
nation than that of the dead languages of 
ancient Europe. An Indian civilian lately 
deplored the ignorance of oriental languages 
now so prevalent in India, and the tendency 
to peri)etURte this ignorance by the present 
mode of examining for the civil service, in 
the following terms : — ‘‘ In former times there 
■were always (among the civilians particularly) 
a few eminent men who liad acquired a 


i thorough knowledge of the spoken dialects, 
j who were familiar with the ancient literature 
I and the various systems of religion of tJic 
country, and who had studied the national 
and religious prejudices of the natives in the 
i very sources from which tliey flowed. These 
men — and we mention at random the names of 
Sir William Jones, Oolebrooke, Macnagliteii, 
Wilson, )Sleeman, JMill — were respected and 
trusted ])y the natives, and they formed a 
kind of cbaimol through which a knowledge 
of the real state of the feeling of tlie country 
with regard to any measure of importance 
could be obtained. The presence of any one 
I of these men at Delhi or Lucknow w’onld 
I have been w’ortli a regiment, — nay, many 
I regiments. During the last twenty years, 

I liow’ever, the prosecution of oriental studies 
j has been systematically discouraged. A fond 
I hope was entertained that English would soon 
i become tlie general language of India, and 
an impression got abroad that the time given 
j to the study of Arabic and Sanscrit and Hin- 
ilostanee w'as sheer waste. At how' much a 
knowledge of the languages of India W'as 
valued may be seen by the regulations now' 
ill force with regard to the examination of 
candidates for the Indian civil service. In 
the first examination a cainlidato may gain 
375 marks by Sanscrit and Arabic, lie may 
gain as many marks by Italian. In tlie se- 
cond examination (which has simply been 
dropped ivitliout any l>ill of indemnity being 
asked for) a caiidid.atc may gain 20t) marks 
by one of the vernacular languages. He may 
gain KKX) marks by law, -ItXJ by political 
economy, lt)t) by the history of India. These 
facts speak for themselves.” 

In the very highest department of govorii- 
mont a knowledge of both the old and modern 
tongues of India w’onld be u.scful. The phi- 
losophy of a language gives an insight to the 
heart of the people by wdiom it is used, and 
this is essential to the statesman upomvhom tlie 
responsibility of their government devolves. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan says — ** I know* from 
my Indian experience that n knowledge of the 
native languages is an. indispensable preli- 
minary to understanding and taking an in- 
terest in native races, as w*ell as to acquiring 
their goodwill and gaining intlueiice over 
them. Without it officers charged with im- 
portant public affairs, feeling themselves at 
the mercy of a class of interpreters whoso 
moral clinracter is often of a very question- 
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able kind, live in a state of olivonic irritation 
with the nativea, which is extremely adverse 
both to the satisfactory transaction of buai- 
uesB and to the still more important object of 
giving to the people of the country a just 
impression of the character and intentions of 
our nation.’* 

Long before the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion ill India a gentleman, pointing out the 
dangerous neglect of the study of oriental 
languages, of Sanscrit in particular, wrote : — 

•* A crisis in the social, moral, and religious 
state of India may not be far distant, anti it 
will depend on the position which the Euro- 
lieans scattered over that immense country 
may be able to take in controlling and di- 
recting that movement whether it is to lead 
to violent concussions or to a healthy rege- 
neration. It is difficult to prove mathemati- 
cally how so email a matter as the study of 
Sanscrit could have any bearing on the so- 
lution of such mighty problems ; and those 
who look upon it as a kind of lightning-rod, 
and point to the clouds ri-si ng on the poli- 
tical and social horizon of India, expose them- 
selves to be treated as alarmists, who exag- 
gerate the danger in order to raise the im- 
portance of the remedy which they recom- 
mend.” 

A man need not have been in India to 
see that in order to govern a people, and to 
gain the confidence and goodwill of a con- 
quered race, it is necessary to know their 
language. At a meeting held in Willis’s 
Rooms, on the Missions of India, Sir William 
Page Wood gave utterance to the same 
conviction : — “ Much might be done by 
bringing the English and native minds as 
much as possible in contact. This was com- 
paratively easy, for the government might 
require that no native should take an office 
unless he could speak the English tongue, 
and that no Englishman in turn should be 
placed in a position of authority unless he 
was well acquainted with the native lan- 
guages. Great good must undoubtedly arise 
from such a regulation.” 

In all ranks of the civil department below 
the highest, there arc perpetually recurring ' 
occasions for an exact knowledge, not only 
of the vernacular language in the district, 
but of that from which it is derived, and 
some of those to which it is cognate. The 
attention of the public has been drawn to I 
this subject, and the proposal to establish 
a now oriental college has sprung -out of this 
awakened interest, and at the same time re- 
acted upon it. The government also seems 
influenced by the general movement of 
opinion, and evidence has been taken from i 
many men of eminence and extensive infer- I 
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matiou on this class of subjects. Among fbe 
many channels into which the public discus- 
sion has flowed, is that of the value of San- 
scrit, as the great parent of the languages of 
India, compared with its derivations, rvhieh 
are better known among the people. Sir C. 
E. Trevelyan has thus given his opinion iq^oii 
this i)art of the controversy : — “ Sansciit is a 
key to the colloquial languages of India, and, 
what is of niucli greater importance, to the 
habits of thought, and the sources of the social, 
political, and religious institutions of the peo- 
ple ; but this is only one part of the subject. 
The young men who have been selected for the 
civil Bcrvice cannot be detained long in this 
country for the prosecution of professional 
studies; the elements of law have an etpial 
claim upon their attention witli the elemenls 
of the native languages ; and tlie compact, 
symmetrical Sanscrit requires almost as ek>sc 
njeiital application as inathematics. TJie 
knowledge of that language which the young 
men would acquire in the limited time allotted 
to them would, therefore, rarely enable them 
to master its derivatives and coinmaiul its 
literature ; while by applying themselves in 
a direct manner to the vernacular langufiges 
(as young people learn Italian or Spaiiisli 
without previously studying Latin) tliey 
might, with the invaluable aid of an European 
teacher, get through the drudgery of first 
principles, and prepare themselves to j^rofit 
by the less systematic, but more idiomatic 
instruction of their moonshee and pandit on 
their arrival in India. The ju'ofessorsliips 
which ought to he first established in tlie new 
oriental college, acording to my view, are 
Hindostanec and Bengalee for Northern, Tamil 
and Telinga for ^Soutllern, and Maharatti 
and Gujeratti for Western India, to which 
Chinese, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish might afterwards be added, under 
such arrangements as the council of tlic col- 
lege might consider desirable.” 

In connection with the necessity of know- 
ing the languages of the country for general 
civil purposes, the question of the efij>ecial 
necessity of such qi alifications for those who 
officiate in courts of law is increasingly dis- 
cussed. Mr. Nassau Lees, Principal of the 
Mohammedan College in Calcutta, gives tbo 
following account of an Indian court of law : — 
** While the junior civil servant should be 
balancing in his mind the evidence of the 
witnesses, his whole attention is engrossed in 
endeavouring to understand what is being 
said. Few who have not seen it can realize 
the idea of a Bengalee native court ; the din, 
the hubbub, the discordance of the many 
voices, Bengalee, English, and Hindostanec, is 
truly astounding. On the one side arc heard 
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the gentle tones of a mikl Hindoo, pouring in 
soft snppliance his griefs, with accom^ianjdng 
promises, into the ear of some native amlah. 
On the other, the ear is assailed by the 
harshest language, often the most virnlent 
abuse, bandied between two witnesses, or 
lookers on, apparently in the last stage of a 
violent altercation ; and to tliis is added the 
unnecessary vociferations of some dozen po- 
ricemen, who rush, gesticulating violently, to 
the spot, to increase the confusion. But 
fibove all rises the shrill cry of ‘ Mercy com- 
pany I mercy ! The slave is dead ! he is 
dead I* from some miserable wretch who has 
been unjustly cast in the amount of some 
thirty or forty rupees, to gratify the revenge- 
ful feelings of a countryman on better terms 
than himself with the sri-rislitahdar, or na- 
tive head clerk, who not improbably will have 
disposed of his good offices for one half the 
sum in dispute. Meanwhile, behold the as- 
sistant, the head of the petty court. Besieged 
by witnesses, beset alike by plaintifTls, de- 
fendants, and court oflicials all speaking at 
once — addressed, perhaps, in three, if not in 
four, native t»>ngucs — he sits confounded — be- 
wildered. In vain lie essays to comprehend 
the cause of the uproar ; of what is sai<l 
around him lie cannot understand a sentence. 
Fain would he explain or proclaim silence ; 
lie cannot speak a wor<l. Oh, that an iambic 
would still the storm, a (|notation from Goethe 
or Dante, an aphorism of Bacon’s, an cx[»la- 
natiori of d’Alembert’s Principle, or the defi- 
nition of a differential co -efficient ! But, alas ! 
sncli things hero are of little practical use. 
The clamour increases. The distress of the 
assistant augments ; until at last, his court 
in the highest disorder, and unable to right it, 
he rushes in confusion from his scat, vowing 
never to return till he can understand some- 
thing at least of what is said to him, and say 
a few sentences intelligibly in some oriental 
language.” 

The importance of the languages of India 
to military men is beyond calculation ; the 
safety of a garrison may depend upon this 
fpialifieation on the part of its officers. A 
military man, who served in India, thus ex- 
presses his opinion ns to the duty of cadets 
being well instructed in the vernacular lan- 
guages of India before being sent thither : — 
After tlio cadets have been selected, they 
ought, all of them, to have at least one year's 
])rofessional instruction at a military college.” 
t.)ne of the reasons for this is — “ To teach 
them the elements of the native languages, 
which can be learnt with greater facility 
and exactness from well -instructed European 
professors than from moonshees and pandits.” 
And again — ” It should not bo left, as it is j 
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at present, to the discretion of a young man 
whether lie will pass in the native languages 
or not. The power of iiiiderstandiiig his 
men and of rendering himself intelligible 
should be considered an indispensable quali- 
fication, and those who cannot or will not 
acquire the necessary accomplishment should 
be removed from the service. The office of 
regimental interpreter and the practice of 
interpreting at courts-martial should he 
abolished. Every officer should be presumed 
to understand the language of liis soldiers.” 

THE FACIUTTKS OF COMMUXICATION AVITII 
rXDIA. 

Facilities of communication between India 
and England are essential alike to the iiite- 
vests of comuicTCc and the government, ’rhe 
British merchant desires to have a prompt 
and frequent transmission of iufr>^mation con- 
cerning the state of the markets, and sin?h a 
rapid mode of conveyance between the two 
countries as will enable himself or his era- 
places to visit India on occasions of emer- 
gency, or his agents there to conic to Eng- 
land, when the transmission of intelligence is 
not sufficient for their mutual piirjioses. 

The telcgrapli is of course tlie grand mode of 
conveying intelligence by siimmaiy ; but not- 
withstanding the value of India to English 
commerce, and the exigencies of the govern- 
ment, no proper efforts liave been made uj) to 
this date (May, 18o8) to secure telegraphic 
lilies from India to England. It has excited 
the astonishment of every government in 
Europe that England has neglected a matter 
so vital to her. The feeling of foreign 
governments ami of British residents abroad 
was indicated in April, 1858, by the following 
letter to the Times from one of its foreign 
correspondents : — “ It is of such vital import- 
ance to England that electric communication 
should he established between some point in 
Europe and Alexandria, that I must, at the 
risk of being considered an intolerable bore, 
again return to the subject. It is a matter of 
indifference whether tlic Austrians construct 
a submarine telegraph from Ragiisa to Alex- 
andria, or whether INI. Bonelli lays down a 
wire between Malta and the last-mentioned 
city, but it appears to me that the represen- 
tatives of the nation ought to take up the 
matter, and insist on her majesty’s govern- 
ment coming to an immediate decision on tlic 
subject. No decisive step lias yet been taken 
by England towards the realization of the 
plan for obtaining more speedy intelligence 
from India and China. The subject evidently 
occupies the attention of your Turin corre- 
spondent as much ns it does mine, and hi.s 
observation — that it might be good policy to 
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encoumgc Loth Austria aiul Sardinia to coii- 
Btruct an electric telegraph to Alexandria — 
deserves attention. As was said in my letter 
of the 20th of February, Austria would be 
content if the Britisli governmont would 
pledge itself to send desx)atclios to the amount 
of £10, (XX) per annum, and the assurance has 
sijico been given me that, in fact, she requires 
little more from England than her ‘moral 
assistance/ The last official communication 
made to the Austrian cabinet was, that Eng- 
land could not permit Austria to have tele- 
graph stations cither at Corfu or Zante. Are 
the gentlemen in the Itcd-tape and Sealing- 
wax Office aware that an Austrian post-office 
lias been established at Corfu for a long series 
of years, and that a great part of the corre- 
spondence from the East passes through it? 
‘W c so much require the telegraphic com- 
munication,’ say the Austrians, ‘ that we shall 
not object to employ Englishmen as tele- 
graphists in C<jrfii and Zante, if the British 
goveinment should wisli it, VVe are also 
ready and willing to lay down the two links 
— from Trieste to Corfu and Zaiite — in the 
great electric chain, at our own expense and 
risk.’ The authorities in the department of 
commerce liave authorized me to state that if 
the British government should jiei’sist in its 
resolution not to allow them to establish sta- 
tions in C?orfu and Zante, they will permit 
any respectable English conijiany, whieJi is 
willing to construct the telegrapli, to liave an 
establisliment at Trieste. The Turkisli go- 
vernment is about to o]) 0 ii a tolcgrapliic com- 
munication with Greece, and that kingdom 
has already announced its intention to lay 
down a wire to Zante as soon as that island 
is brought into connection with Corfu and 
Trieste. It is worthy of mention that the 
director of the submarine telegray)!! office at 
Malta is a German ; the principal clerk is a 
Dutchman, the second clerk an Ionian, and 
the fourth member of the establishment is 
cither a Frenchman or an Italian,” 

For the transmission of mails provision has 
hccti recently made, which arc great improve- 
ments upon the past condition of alfairs in 
this matter. Weekly conimiiuication with 
India by post has been opened up through the 
Peninsula and Oriental Packet Company, vid 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria. 

The long voyage round the Cai^e of Good 
Hope in sailing transports injured the health 
of the troopsj who were seldom allowed such 
accommodation as even a proper <jonsiderati<^u 
of their necessities would have conceded. 
This route is still used, but powerful steamers 
are employed, which greatly reduce tlio time 
expended in transport. 

The overland roxite by Suez was first 
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adopted during the great revolt, when the 
government, with apparent reluctance, yielded 
to the jiressure of public opinion, and nego- 
tiated with the Porte for permission to tra- 
verse the dominions of the Egyptian vicc- 
royalty. A railroad has been at last com- 
pleted across the isthmus; and should an 
electric telegraph cable he carried to India, 
both tlie speedy transmission of intelligence 
and orders, and the (|uick transit of reinforce- 
ments and maUriel of war can bo easily 
effected. Since tlic adoptioix of the overland 
route to India, tlie im 2 )f 0 vement in Egypt 
has been such ns to impress profuundly the 
people and government of that country with 
the advantages of closer connection with 
England, and of becoming more imbued with 
the ideas and asyiirations of English civiliza- 
tion. DcJiaying cities have bceomo regene- 
rated, a liiglnvay has appeared in the desert, 
the springs of industry and coiuinerce liave 
begun to act, and Egyj^t bids fair to l.^ecoine 
the ally of England, and the ]>artaker of her 
m.aterial prosi)erity as well as the promoter of 
her renown. 

Both tlie English and foreign public are, 
however, agitating otlier projects of great 
magnitude. One of these has for its clianij)ion 
M, do fiosseps, and is pafrouized l»y tlie 
French government, 'j'hc j)ublic of France, 
and of a considerable portion of the continent 
of Europe, also favour this scheme ; nor are 
there wanting Englislx mercliants and capi- 
talists ready to engage in the undertaking. 
M. ThouvencJ, the roju’cseiitativc of tlie 
French emperor at the. court of the sultan, 
made a formal application at the Porte for a 
firman permitting and encouraging the under- 
taking, which, in the spring of 1H68, was 
definitively refused, the English Foreign -office 
having used all its influence against the appli- 
cation of M. Thouvenel. The scheme of M. 
do Lesseps is a ship canal across the Isthmua 
of Suez, iiinoly miles in length.* According 
to M. dc licsseps, this canal would answer 
the purposes of commerce and of travel, and 
can be executed and maintained jirofitably. f 
A sort of cougrers of engineers from various 
countries was brought together on tlie spot, 
and a report was drawn up in favour of the 
project, the elaboration and arrangement of 
which is indebted to the distinguished talents 
of Charles Manby, Esq., of the London Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, a man singularly 

* Fair/s and Mffures relative to the Isthnms of 
Sues Canal, Edited by Eerdiimad de Lesseps. With a 
Reply to the ISdinbtmjh Heview. By Barthclcniy Si. 
Hilaire, Member of the Institute of Erance. 

t Parcemeni de Vltiknie de Suez — liapport et Projet 
de fa Commission Internationale, Paris, Henry Ploir, 
1856 . 
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well qualified Ibv .sncli an imdeidaking. Not- 
withstanding this favourable rcqiort, British 
engineers of groat experience and reputation 
have, however, declared the scheme imprac- 
ticable, and among them the great Stephen- 
son,* whoso opinion weighs so much in Eng- 
land. The British government has uniformly 
opposed this plan, but not with that frankness 
and candour which became the imi)ortance of 
the si\l)jeot ; for at first the government pleaded 
that, the scheme being impracticable, it was a 
duty to save English capitalists from a ruinous 
speculation, but, when closely pressed, the 
chief ministor. Lord Palmerston, in his place 
in parliament, avowed that the opening of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Huez would 
give Ei-ance, as a Mediterranean power, too 
much influence in the East, and enable her, 
under certain contingencies, to thwart the 
views of England, and possibly to endanger 
her hohl iqion her Indian empire, '.riie Earl 
of Derby’s government, in l«o8, opposecl the 
scheme \i])on the same grounds as those urged 
hy Lonl Palmerston ; and it was alleged that 
the ihnperor Naiudeon HI. admitted that 
ihiglaud was justified in receiving the scheme 
with national jealousy, although it would 
appear that, if such were Ids majesty’s opinion, 
it did not interfere with his patronage of it, 
nor with the eagerness of his government to 
accomplish it, or see it accomplished. The 
detcrminetl refusal of the sultan to give his 
]iermission to make the canal extinguishes the 
jiroject for tlic present; and unless French 
influence overpower lliat of England at Ooii- 
stnntiuojdo (at present not a probable event), 
the canalization of the Isthmus of Suez must 
bo abandoned by France, liowev'or much she 
may believe it subservient to her political in- 
terests. 

The other scheme of communication with 
India is by a railway from Selcucia to 
Bussorah, from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian (jlulf. The length of the line is bo 
differently estimated, that it is impossible to 
form an opinion niilcsa well acquainted with 
the country, and the engineering facilities 
and difficulties it presents. Mr. Andrews, the 

* III Nolan’s (.‘oniinunlioii of Hume and Smollett’s 

Jlixlory of Emjlaitd^ written by Ibe author of this work, 
and now piiblisliintc by James S. Virtue. City Road, 
Jjoudon, the ojjiniou of this eminent engineer, and his 
gronn.ls for it, will be fully shown. 


chainnaii of the Heinde Haihvay Company, who 
is the chief advocate of the enter])ri.se, says that 
the tlistance is eight hundred miles. General 
Chesney, who knows the country better than 
any Pkiropean (even than Mr. Andrews), 
states the distance from sea to sea to be six 
hundred and sixty miles. A French engineer, 
]\l. Jules Falkowski, whom Mr. Andrews 
quotes as giving an ojiiniou in favour of the 
scheme, reiucsouts it as more than double the 
distance named by General Chesney ! 8ucli 
conflicting eviilencc on the part of persons so 
competent to pronounce an opinion bafHes the 
judgment of the historian. This schemo is 
designated the ** I*hiphrates Valley Hailway.” 
The objections taken against it are the great 
length of the line, the cost of its execution, 
and the improbability of its ever ]m)ving a 
line of traffic. These, however, are the ob- 
jections raised agaii^st every etiterprise of a 
similar nature by those interested in op])osing 
it. The Turkish government favoured the 
plan, and guaranteed a dividend upon sncli 
capital as might be invested, but the financial 
condition of tlio Turkish govcrimicnt did not 
encourage caj)italists to place siifliciciit conli- 
denco in its guarantee. That of the East 
India Company was desired to insure a 
thorough reliance, and the Board of Control: 
is said to have pressed the ilirectors to extend 
it. They, however, ri'fused. The projectors 
of the plan required other guarantees, which 
practically amounted to the concession of a 
monopoly to their line. Tliis circumstance 
shook tJio faith of those willing to speculate, 
as it implied that those who knew most of the 
circumstances under which the project would 
bo carried out, did not dare to hope for suc- 
cess arising simj)ly from its own adaptation to 
the ends ju’oposed.* 

Meanwhile the schemo of the Huez Canal 
is pursued with the uttennost zeal — a sort of 
passionate nationality seems to animate the 
French public, j* 

After all, it i.s likely that the completion of 
the railway across the isthmus, and the pa- 
tronage of it by the English and Eg 3 'ptiau 
governments will decide this controversy, as 
well as bring India nearer to England. 

* Memoirs on the Euphrates Valley lioiite to India, 
By W. Y, Andrews, F.H.G.S. 

t Vlsthme de Sue:: — Journal de VVnion des Deux 
1 Mers, Paris. 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

THE COM.\rERC£ OF INDIA ANCIENT INTERCOCRSE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE WEST. 


Altfiol'gh the natural productions of tlie vast 
ro;^ions of our Eastern empire were detailed 
when, in foregoing chapters, these countries 
were described, and the adaptation of those 
productions to the pui'poses of trade, and the 
character of the local transactions of this 
nature, were sketched, it remains yet to take 
a general view of the commerce of our Indian 
cmi>irc. Certainly no topic can be more im- 
portant to a groat commercial nation than its 
relations in this respect to the riche.st of its 
dependencies. In the prospectus of our work 
the purjm.se was expro.ssed of giving to this 
subject c.special attention ; and had it not 
formed so essential a part originally of the 
plan of those volumes, yet its exceeding im- 
X>ortancc, as well a.s the interest attached to 
it, would demand a careful notiee. 

In treating of the productions, religions, 
and literature of India, well authenticated 
resources supplied comprehensive and sfiiis- 
factovy details. For the elucidation of its 
early intercourse with the W'est there exist 
no such materials. India sliarca the common 
fate of nations, the illustrious as well as the 
obscure. Which of its many races first occu- 
pied it, and what master minds initiated its 
social systems, the gradual develojunent of its 
singular iustitutious, the first glimmerings of 
its far remote civilization, are mythic subjects 
of bewildering speculation. The extravagant 
claims to an existence cxtoudirig over thou- 
sands of years beyond the era of creation, 
with the kindred absurdities of the Chine.so, 
Babylonian, and Phoenician chronology, are 
now fully exposed by the reflected light of 
modern scientific discoveries. 

The fables that commingle with the trans- 
actions of an infant people liavc their value ; 
and those writers who fastidiously reject 
them from the domain of history, inflict 
upon it an irreparable injury. Alany x)hasc8 
in the political life of a nation wmuld, without 
a knowledge of them, be totally iiicomj)rehcn- 
siblo. They illustrate the origin, manners, 
habits*, religion, and history of a peox^le whose 
early transactions possess no medium of trans- 
mission but 'the traditional. hat llcercii 
remarks of Grecian history is of general appli- 
cation : — ‘‘ Though it emanated from tradi- 
tion, and supplied the bards with subjects of 
song for several ceiiturics, it docs not follow 
hence that early Grecian history was an in- 
vention because it was j^oetical. The subjects 
of histor}^, a.s j>resented by Grecian tradition ! 
and sung by the bards, were only interwoven | 


I with fiction.s, and so modelled as to gratify 
I the national pride and adorn the ix)pulai* 
religion.” 

Elphinstone, in liis xncliminary observations 
to his IfUtorij of India, states : — As tlie 
rudest nations are seldom destitute of some 
account of the transactions of their ancestors, 
it is a natural subject of surprise that the 
Hindoos should have attained to a high x>itch 
of civilization without any work that at all 
apxu-oaches to the character of a history. 
The fragments whicli rciniiin of the rccord.s 
of their transactions are so mixed with fable, 
and so distorted bj’ a fictitious and oxtnivn- 
gant s^'stem of chronology, as to render it 
h()x>eless to deduce from them any continued 
thread of authentic narrative.” 

The only history of any x:)nrt of India ho 
recognises IkS one of Cashmere, which, in liis 
opinion, scarcely forms an exception. Sir 
John Stoddart {^InlrodncJ ion to the Slndt/ of 
Universal Jiistortf) confirms this statement: 
— Their (the Hindoos) writings are innu- 
merable ; but, alas ! there is among them of 
works at all deserving the title historical, a 
jicrfcct blank.” 

TJicse statement.*^, it would appear from 
other authorities, are but partially to be relietl 
upon. Of iniblished historical works India 
can lay claim to none, but the dearth of his- 
torical records is positively denied by Colonel 
Tod, who has given to the i)Hblic a History 
of the Rajpoots, coinxnlcd from Indian manu- 
scripts, which he found in the libraries of 
Indian princes; and he asserts that in these 
rciiositories \nany more W’orks exist which 
would rewai’d the researches of the learned ; 
and that the works of the native bard.s 
afford many valuable data in facts, incideiit.s. 
rcligiou.s oi)inions, ami traits of manners.” 
In tlic heroic history of Perthi-raf, by Chund, 
he adds : — “ There occur many geographical 
as well as historical details in the descrix)tion 
of his sovereign’s wars, of whicli the hard was 
an cye-witnes.s, having been hi.s fnend, his 
herald, and his ambassador, and finally dis- 
charged the melancholy office of accessory to 
his death, that he might save him from dis- 
honour.” The controversial records of the 
Jains are also repertories of rich historical 
stores ; and with these the colonel classes the 
records, Avorks of mixed historical and geo- 
graphical character, rasahs, or i)oetical legends 
of x^rinces Avhich are common, local paranas, 
religious comments and traditionary coux>lets, 
with authorities of less dubious character — 
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namely, inscriptions cut on rocks, coins, coj)- 
per- plate grants, containing chapters of iin- 
miinitics, anti expressing many singular fea- 
tures of civil government — constitute no des- 
picable materials for the historian. 'I'he 
colonel concludes that the ancient records of 
the Hindoos arc more complete than the early 
annals of tlie European states. 

The pliilological labours of the German 
school, — (Jriinms, Hopp, Zens, niul several 
other eminent Teutonic scholars, — aided by 
the Irish, Eronc.li, and a few notewortliy 
Britons, prosecutors of Celtic researches, have 
supplied abundant iindcniahle proofs of the 
close affinities which subsist between the 
Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Jliiidoos, 
ami the languages of ancient Greece and 
Jtome, as well as those of the Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Sclavonic nations. These men 
have succeeded in jdacing the history of 
mankind in a more intelligible point of view, 
nnd possibly the study of Indian literature 
will enal)le ns to evolve from its drapery of 
tiction tlic truths containcti in the rasahs and 
jHii'diias, to trace the remote history of 
India, and to reflect an ethnological as well 
as a ]ihilological light on the relations the 
varieties of the human lamily bear to one 
another, and supply an additional and power- 
ful argument for conneetiiig the origin of its 
inhabitants with that of the other jiarts of the 
globe. 

B()th Brahmins and Buddhists liave nnme- 
rons books. The llrahminical are extremely 
volnminons, and all written in tlio Sanscrit, 
wliich, from time immemorial, has ceased to 
be a spoken language. The prevalent opinion 
is that it wa.s never fully kjiowu in India, 
except to the sacerdotal caste, and tlic alpha- 
betic character in which it was written differed 
from all other alphabets. So rigidly did the 
Brahmins conceal their sacred books, that 
their existence w'as not kiiowm to European 
scholars till recently. Coelius llliodiginus, 
the teacher of the celebrated Scaliger, the 
contemporary of Henry asserts that 

letters w^cre entirely unknowm to the Indians. 
The sacred books are no longer sealed books ; 
they abound in libraries, public and private, 
and several have been trjinslated into English, 
and other modern languages, and many ptd)- 
lishcd. In all probability, the day is not bir 
distant wdien the anticipations of that great 
oriental linguist. Professor Wilson, will be 
realized, and the texts of the Vedas them- 
selves, despite the exclusive care with wdiich 
they have been guarded from any but Brali- 
minical perusal, and the difficulties in the j 
way of interpretation, will bo read with as 
much certainty as any other Sanscrit compo- 
sition, and the adage, that Hindoo antiquities 
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can only be satisfactorily explored in India 
itself, which Heeren reitcrate.s, shall bccoino 
obsolete. 

To w'hatcver extent, and however valuable, 
may be the materials for the history of ancient 
India which exist in native areliives, the liis- 
torian of that interesting empire would at 
j)reseiit in vain seek aid iji that qiiarlcr. The 
earliest ray of liglit that flickers on its visible 
exi.stonce, is shed b}^ the sacred text, and the 
knowledge to be there gleaned is very limited 
— indeed, merely conjectural. The river 
Euph rates, and the territories immediately to 
the east of its banks, w'ere, to tlic comprehou- 
sioiiof the Jews, '‘the ends of the earth,”* 
The extensive caravan routes, to wduch the 
books of the Ohl Testament directly refer, 
pursued at an early period for the convey - 
anco, from the East to the kingdoms of the 
W'est, of the rich manufactures of that opu- 
lent region seem to have been formed for the 
exportation of Indian produce. Tliorc are 
strong grounds for concluding, as Dr. Vincent 
has observed, that the embroidered w’ork and 
the chests of rich ajjparel mentioned in tlie 
tw’enty -.seventh chapter of Ezekiel, — juo- 
nonneed hyMichaelis tlic most ancient monu- 
ment of rnereantile liistory, — as brouglit from 
llaran, Caniieh, and other towns on the Eu- 
phrates, were not rnanufactiirod on the confines 
of that stream, but in all jirobability iiiqiorted 
from the more distant countries of J'Jastern 
Asia; and that the supplies, of wliich “precious 
cloths” constituted the staple, conveyed across 
Arabia by way of Dedau and Idumea, were 
likewise a branch of Indian commerce. The 
ingenious author of the Jitftns of l^a/int/ra, 
on the sixteenth verso of the chapter just re- 
fciTcd to, — “ Syria was thy merchant hy rea- 
son of the multitude of the wares of thy 
making; they occupied in the fairs with 
emeralds, purple, ami broiilorcd w^jrk, and 
flue linen, and coral, and agate,” — supposes 
that it was the East Indian trade wdiicli so 
enriched that city, and he imagines that this 
was at least AS ancient as the time of Solomon. 
Tyre, therefore, it is suggested, might liave 
had these commodities conveyed to it in the 
time of the prophet i’]zekiel through Palmyra, 
and Syria might have been its merchant f »r 
them. To the monopoly of this trade tliere are 
many considerations for attributing the pow-er, 
unrivalled in extent, wealth, and degree, 
which Tyre early acquired, and which made the 
merchants of Tyre princes, and her traf- 
fickers the honourahlo of the earth,’ ■[' and 
herself “the mart of nations.” | 

The proximity of that great cmporiuin of 
the earth, Tyre,"“ w hoso antiquity,” the pro- 

* Heeri'u’s Uislorical liesearches, 
t Isuioli sxiii. 8 t Ibid, xxiii. 3. 
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phet Isaiah informs ns, ‘''is of ancient ilays,” * 
for a lcn^q:tlienctl period gave no impulse to 
the national enterprise of the Jews, nor af- 
fected that isolation which the characteristics 
of its policy had imposed. In the reigns of 
David and his sou Holoinon, tcmptecl by the 
extraordinary prosperity of their neighbours, 
and encouraged, probably, by the friendship) 
of King Hiram, and the recent accjuisitiou by 
David of a tract of Edom,f and the ports 
lOloth and Eziongeber on tlie Itod 8ea, they 
ecpiipped a llect, \Yhich, under the i^ilotage of 
the Phoinicians, reached Tarshish and OpJiir. 
'rhe situation of these ports has been at all 
limes a puzzle to the biblical commentators, 
and to writers on geography. Dean Pridoaux, 
and many otlier respectable authorities, agree 
that the trade carried on under Bolomon, is the 
same as that which is now in the hands of 
our East Indian merchants. 8ome suppose 
Ophir to be tlie Island of Ceylon. 'J'his aup- 
positiou is thus far confirmeJ, that an ancient 
author, Eupolcmus, states Upliir to be an 
island. On the otlun* hand, the authors of 
the Univcrml History deem it the most pro- 
bable conjecture that Ophir was in one of 
those remote rich countries of India beyond 
the Ganges, and i)erhaps as far as China or 
Japan, which last still abounds with the finest 
gokhmnd with several otlier commodities, in 
which Solomon’s iloct dealt, A claim in 
favour of Sumatra has been made by Mr, 
Macdonald, who says, " It is more than jiro- 
bable that Sumatra must have been the Ophir 
of Solomon’s time. This conjecture receives 
no small force from the word ophir being 
really a Malay noun of a compound sense, 
signifying a mountain containing gold. The 
natives have no oral or written tradition on 
the subject, except that the island has in former 
times alTorded gold for ex])ortation ; whether’ 
to the eastward or westward remains an un- 
certainty.” Dr. Robertson, in reply to these 
and similar pretensions, asserts that they 
(Tarshish and Ophir) were early supposed to 
be situated in some part of India, and the 
Jews were held to be one of tlic nations which 
traded with that country. But the opinion 
more general adopted is, that Solomon’s lleets, 
after passing the Straits of Babelmandel, held 
their course along the pouth-west coast of Africa 
as far as the kingdom of Sofala — u country cele- 
brated for its rich mines of gold and silver, 
from which it has been denominated the golden 
Sofala, by oriental writers, and abounding in all 
the other articles wliich composed the cargoes 
of the Jewish ships. This opinion, which the 
accurate rescarehes of M. d'Anville render 
highly probable, seems now to he established 

* Isaiah xxiii. 7. t S Samuel viii. H. 

J Asiatic Journal. 
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with the utmost certainty by a late learned 
traveller, who, by his knowledge of the mon- 
soons in tlie Arabian Gulf, and bis attention 
to the ancient mode of navigation, both in that 
sea an<l along the African coast, has not only 
accounted for the extraordinary length of time 
which the fleets of Solomon took in going 
and ro turning, but has shown, from circum- 
stances mentioned concerning the voyage, 
that it was not made to any j>lace in India.* 
The Jews, then, wc may conclude, have no 
title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried on intercourse with India by sea ; and 
if, from deference to the statements of some 
respectable authors, tlieir claims were to bo 
admitteil, wc know with certainty that the 
commercial effort, which they made in the 
reign of Solomon, was merely a transient 
one, and that they quickly returned to 
their former seclusion from the rest of niaii- 
kiiid.”-]’ 'riie name has very rcccntl}' been 
traced to a city in (.)man. Not fewer than 
sixteen countries have heeii claimed as sites 
fi»r Ophir. Of all these conjectures, that 
which seems most founded oii probaliility, 
and is corroborated hy the autlunily t)f 
tile Bible J is that ut Dr. lluel, 

Bishop of Avranclies, who is of oj)iuion that 
it was on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
termed hy the Arabians Zanguebar; that the 
name Opliir was more particularly given to 
the small country of Sofala on the same coast; 
that Holumou’s licet went out from the Ue«l 
8ea, and, doubling (Jape (biardafui, coasted 
along Africa to Sofala, where was fuuml in 
ahundaiico whatever Avas brought to the 
Hebrew monarch by this voyage. After all 
this laboured and learned ppeculatiou, the 
precise situation of Ophir, it is to bo appre- 
hended, must eA'er remain a mere conjecture. 

The admirable location of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Avatering countries the most fer- 
tile, the theatres of the earliest civilization 
stretching far iinvard, and all but land-bound, 
Avith a comparatively small outlet to the 
ocean, it Avas natural that those Avho dwelt 
upon its shores aho’dd be the first to hazard 
the perils of the deep, to master the navi- 
gation of their own waters, and ultimately 
command the commerce of three continents. 
Noting in their night adventures the star-lit 
paths which steere<l them clear of shoals, 
hidden rocks, and precipitous banks, they 
became as familiar Avith the heavenly orbs, as 
did the Chaldean shepherds, and thus nursed 
the kindred sciences, astronomy and naviga- 
tion, cultivating them to the highest state of 

* Brace’s Travels in the East^ b. it. diap. iv. 

t Robertson’s Historical Bisfjuisition concentiny An- 
deni hidia. 
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perfection possible, without the aid of modern 
instruiueutB, prei^ariiii*' for those astounding 
discoveries of later times, the noblest achieve- 
iiients of the human intellect. 

On the southern shores of that sea — washed 
on the east by the Ued iSea, and connected 
with Asia by the narrow neck of land called 
the fsthinns of Suez, confuied on each side 
by vast regions of barren sand, scarcely in- 
habited or liabitable, and doometl to perpetual 
sterility and desolation — ilourislied Egypt, 
the lajid (^f niarvols,” blessed with a luxu- 
riant soil and a mild climate, producing the 
necessaries and comforts o ( life in such profusion, 
that several modernas well as ancient historians 
have liazartlotl the bold assertion, that its in- 
habitants were independent of the ])roductions 
of other countries, and, in fact, that among them 
it bccaiiKJ a maxim of ])olic 3 - to repudiate all iu- 
tcrcourso with foreigners, to hold all seahiTing 
men in abliorrence, and to exclude all strangers | 
from their ports, 'riiese statements are en- 
dorsed ].»y the historian Dr. Kohertson, and he 
draws fnjiii them another ('onclusion — that 
the alleged eoiuiucsta of the Egyptian monarch 
I'^esostris were inventiojis of tlio Egyptian 
liricsts, aiul from that source obtained l)y 
IJerodotiiM and Diodorus ►Siculus. Tlie doctor 
Ihns states his case: — “Credulity and scep- 
ticism are two opposite extremes into which 
men are apt to run in examining tlio events 
which are said to have hapj>cned in the earlier 
ages of antiftuity. ^Vithout iiicniTirig any 
ouspii-ion of a propeiisit}^ to the latter of 
these, I m{i\^ bo allowed to oiitertaiii doubts 
concerning the expedition of ^csostris into 
India, and bis com (nest of that country. — 1, 
Few facts iu aueieut history seem to bo better 
established than that of the cartj/ aversion of 
the Effi/jytians to a. scafarinff life. Even tlic 
power of despotism cannot at once change the 
ideas and manner.^ of a nation, especially when 
they have been confirmed by long habit, and 
rendered sacred by the .sanction of religion. 
Hifit Sosostri.s, in the course of a few years, 
should have so entirely overcome tlio lircju- 
dices of a siii:)erstitious iicoplo, as to be able 
to fit out four hiiTidrod fillips of force in the 
Arabian Gulf, besides another lleet which he 
liad in the Mediterranean, appears to be ex- 
tremely improbable. Armaments of such 
magnitude would require the utmost etlorts 
of a great and long -established power. — 2. It 
is remarkable that Herodotus, who inquired 
with the most persevering diligence into the 
history of Egypt, and who received all the 
information concerning it which the priests of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and Tliches, could com- 
municate, although ho relates the history of 
Sesostris at Home length, does not mention his 
conquest of India. That talc, it is probable, 


was invented in tho period between the age 
of Herodotus and that of Diodorus ►Siculus, 
from whom we receive a particular detail of 
the Indian expedition of Sesostris. llis ac- 
count rests entirely u 2 :»on the authority of the 
Egyptian priests; and Diodorus himself not 
only gives it as his general opinion ‘that 
many things which they related llowod ratlier 
from a desire to promote tlie honour of their 
country than from attention to truth,* but takes 
liarticular notice that the Egyptian iiriests, 
as well as tho (ireek writers, differ widely 
from each other in the accounts whicli they 
give of the action.s of Besostris. — 3. Though 
Diodorus n.sscrts that, in relating the history 
of Sesostris, he Inul studied to select what 
ajipcared to him most probable, anti most 
agreeable to the monuments of that monarch 
.still remaining in Egypt, he has &diiiittetl into 
hi.s narrative many inarvellous circumstaucos 
which render the whole extremely suspicious.” 
He then proceeds to quote some of these sus- 
2 )iciou 8 circumstances, in corroboration of bis 
author’s veracit) . 

Tho authority of sueb a mnii as the emi- 
nent historian of ('’liarles V^. and of Amerien, 
will always b (3 dostu'vedly held in great re- 
spect in the republic of letters, and if he 
tlioiiglit tho subject of such gravity as to 
ehallenge In's investigation, a further prose- 
cution of that iiKiuiiy may be tolerated. 
Indeed, the cpiestion is one of siilficient his- 
torical im 2 >ortancc, for its affirmative fiolutioii 
will e.stablish the earliest direct documentary 
evidence of the cxerciKc of AVestern domina- 
tion iu India, and identify a point of view 
from which the foreign relation.^, military as 
well as commercial, of ancient Egy 2 >t may be 
considered. 

Then, as to the first objection. Had the 
Eg>q»tiana such an aversion to seafaring file 
as to jueclude them from all iiaval pursuits ? 
The Egyptian vcoord.s and moiiiunenta state 
that thirty dynasties, some consecutive, many 
contemp»)vancous, 2 )Ossesscd kingly power, 
extending from the reign of iVieues, it. a. 
2717, to the conquest by Alexander the 
Great, n. c. 230. Tlie name of )Sesostris Inis 
been found in hieroglyphics in the IJaini- 
seum of El Kurneht, and in hieratic cha- 
racters ill the royal Turin papyrus.j: What- 
ever prejudices may have existed amongst 
the Egyptians to the cultivation of coinmer- 
eial relations, they certain]}' (lid not jircvail 
at ovoi’v period of its history. The first men- 
tion in' holy writ of J'^gypt is in connexion 
with foreign commerce, — and that in the 

* Kobertson’s Itesvurches, p. 5. 

t licpsius, Dt'nkmijfer. 

J Commerce and Nuvh/ation of the J/iCftnff, vol. ii. 
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products of ludia : — •'* And, holiold,a company 
of Tshmaelitcs came from Gilead witli their 
camels bearing spicery, and bcalm, and myrrh, 
going to carry it down to Kgj^pt.” * Jlore, 
upon opening tljo oldest history in the world, 
at a period 17211 years n. c,, wo find, as Dr. 
Vincent remarks, tiio Ishmaelitos conducting 
a caravan loaded with spicca of India, the 
balsam and myrrh of IFadramant, and in the 
regular ('ourse of their traffic proceeding to 
lCgyj)t for a market; and notwithstanding 
the anti(|iuty of the transaction, it has all the 
genuine features of a caravan crossing the 
desert at the present hour, licnee the infer- 
ence is obvious, that Egypt then had become 
what it is always recorded to have been — the 
centre of a most extensive commerce by land, 
and, through the agency of the camel, the 
“ ship of the desert,” as the Arab emphati- 
cally calls him. On some of the oldest 
monuments of Egypt are groups of foreigners, 
proving the then existing intercourse. On 
the rock inscriptions of Wadcc-el-lMagarah, 
in the peninsula of Hinai, Xum-Sliufu, or 
Saphis tlie first, is represented slaying a 
foreigner. This monarch is the Cheops to 
whom Herodotus ascribes the building of the 
great pyramid, lie ruled over 2oO() years 
before the Christian era. It is in his reign 
we find the first reliable eontomporary monu- 
ments of whiefi the dates are satisfactorily 
ascertained. The probability is that the 
earliest is the northern pyramid of Aboo- 
Seer. These monuments arc exceedingly 
numerous, and, thanks to the persevering 
ingenuity of our contemporaries, mIio have 
supplied a key to the reading of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, afford us far better 
knowledge of the state of Egyjit in those 
remote times, tlian is supplied l)y the scanty 
fragments of Manetho, Herodotus, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus. A tablet, which may be 
pronounced the most interesting of the 
Egyptian monuments, was discovered at 
Waldee Halfeh, in Nubia, near the second 
cataract, recording the triumph of Scser- 
toscii I. over foreign tribes, probably Ethio- 
pians. The Egyptians must at this early 
period (ii. c. 2080) have extended their rule 
far into Nubia. fSesertesen, it is reasonable 
to suppose, is identical with the ^Sesostris of 
the Greeks. At or about this last-mentioned 
date Egypt became the prey of invaders, and 
the fifteenth dynasty was established. The 
Egyptians call them shepherds^ (Fenu or 
Phoenicians). For several centuries — Afri- 
canus states 053 years — and through three 
dynasties, the shepherd kings ruled Egypt. 
Is it probable that the Phceiiiciaiis would 
abstain from commercial pursuits, and sur- 
* Genesis xixvii. 25. 


render all the advantages derivable from 
naval enterprise ? On the tomb of Elethyas, 
in the reign of Aahmes, the Amos or Amosis 
of Manetho, b. c. 1525, is a long inscription 
of one Aahmes, chief of the mariners, who 
served several of the early kings of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. The inscription mentions a 
war at sea or on the river, and particularizes 
the famous shepherd city Avaris, and relates 
that the king made in his sixth year an ex- 
pedition by water to Etbio})ia, to impose 
tribute.* The iiiimodiato successors of the 
last-named monarch wore as ])otcnt at least as 
he. T])r3 representations in the ehanibers of 
the great tem])lc of Amen-ra-el-Knrnak, at 
Thebes, show that Ameuoph T. was success- 
ful in war against the Ethiopians, as well as 
against Asiatics. In the next reign the arms 
of Egypt were carried into Mesopotamia, and 
into Ethiopia also.j* Tothmes JII. pene- 
trated as far as Nineveh; and Amenoph, tlic 
third in descent from him, has left a distinct 
record of the extent of his dominions, — that 
they had Neherena — .Mc.sopotnmia — for their 
nortlieni, and Keluoo or Ivelue — i)robably 
Ooloc — as their soutljcrn boundary. J I’liat 
♦Syria, cast of Europe, owned his sway, 
and a very great part of Ethiopia, is proved 
by monumental inscriptions : Ensebius, iMa- 
netlio, and Syncelhis (in bis Catalogue of 
Egyptian kings), state that “the Ethiopians, 
migrating from tlni river Indus, came and 
dwelt near Egy])t.” The sculptures of a rock 
temple at Silsilis — (jlebcl-os-8iIseloli — com- 
memorate a successful expedition against the 
negrocs.§ T^lio reign of llameses TI., b.c\ 
12(X), was also signalized by foreign wars, 
furnishing an illustrious proof of the naval 
prowess of ancient Egypt. The most dis- 
tinguished of these was, perhaps, that which 
lie swayed against “the Kairetana of the 8ea,” 
and “ the Tokaree,” j>robably the Cretans 
and Carians, who, anterior to the Homeric 
period, are reported to have been great mari- 
time powers, a fact strangely confinned, and 
their decadence accounted for, by this chapter 
of Egyptian story. Over these combined 
flect.s he achieved a signal victory. This 
sea fight forms the subject of one of the most 
remarkable battle scenes which adorn the 
great temple of Medeenat Haboo. H 

There is no fact of remote antiquity better 
substantiated than that Egypt, by her many 
victories by land and sea, bad Bubjecte<l 
several marit ime peoples on the INIcditcrranean, 

* Champollion, Leffrex, pp. 197» 198 ; and De Rontrr, 
Tomhean eVAahnes. 

t Lepsins, Letikmdler. 
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and that all tlio comitrics lying on its eastern 
confines were reduced to obedience, or com- 
pelled to pay tribute to the rharaohs. 

Psammeticus, wlio posscLssed the throne 
n.o. 004, was on the most friendly terms with 
the Phceiiicians and Greeks, and, in atldition, 
encouraged them to trade with his subjects. 
His son, Pharaoh Neko, who succeeded him 
ij.o. 010, and who, at ^legiddo, defeated and 
slew Josiah, the iving of Judah, although 
engaged in wars of groat magnitude, did not 
neglect the commercial interests of his coun- 
try. Uo citlicr commenced the construction 
of a canal from the Nile to the .Red Sea, or 
attempted to remove the obstructions to navi- 
gation in one previously cut. He also main- 
tained a fleet in the ^leditcrrancan and in 
the Red Sea, and to him, as Herodotus re- 
lates, is to he attrihiited the eireumnavigation 
of AlVica. Amases, the contemporary of 
Cyrus tlie tireat and (h-aisus, n.c. 571, was 
cnableil, by his powerfid Hoot, to subjugate 
(Cyprus, and make it tributary. 

'I'lie old traditions concerning the rela- 
tions wbicli existed between the li^gyptians, 
Fhamiciaiis, ami ( il reeks, for a period of two 
ihousaud years, altribnled to the inordinate 
vanity and recklc^ss assumption of the liisio- 
riaus of the last-meulioned jicople, and classed 
with their mytlis, are veriliod by the coutem- 
jiorary memorials, jireservod by tlie granite 
tablets lately made legible, amid the ruin of 
dynasties, and the alternations of greatness 
and degradation, '^bliat the Egyptians had, 
centuries antcu'ior to the Ih’ojan war, es- 
tablished colonies, rests on stronger grounds 
than assertion ; and from this, and similar 
iustancos elucidated by the labours of Rol- 
zoiii, Champollion, Young, ^Vilkinsoii, and 
laiyard, liistorians may learn that the tra- 
ditions of a people, how'ever obscure they 
may be rendered l)y poetical embellishments, 
arc not to be rtijectod as entirely mnvortby of 
consideration. A preserved tradition, like a 
preserved fossil fragment of an extinct animal, 
may, after the accumulation of a body of 
facts, lead the comparative histoj ian, as ^vell as 
the com])arative anatomist, to the construction 
of a whole, — the verity of which may be fully 
established by the subsequent discovery of a 
scientific explorer, or by some lucky accident. 

Tlie settlement of Egyptian and Pliamician 
colonies in (ireeco may be now recognized as 
established facts. The jieriod of these emi- 
grations extended from the middle of the 
nineteenth to the close of the seventeenth 
century before (Jhrist, during the sway of the 
shepherd kings — PLcjcnicians. That Cadmus, 
a Pliasniciau, introduced letters into illiterate 
Greece — that Hellenic art presents evident 
traces of Egyptian influence — that the earliest 


specimens of (froek pottery arc formed on 
Egyptian models, and rich in Egyptian de- 
signs — that ancient sages of Athens, Sparta, 
and other Hellenic localities sojourned in 
Egypt, — in the light of recent historical dis- 
coveries, cease to be looked upon as the 
dreams of carly^ romancers. Were the an- 
cient Egyptians strangers to the sea, how 
possibly could they have colonized Greece? 

There are several instances of later date 
which might bo adduced iu proof of the iii- 
fercuee advocated, hut enough has been said 
to show',- — how'cvcr jealous the Egyptians may 
occasionally have been of strangers, — from the 
earliest times, long anterior to the Ptolemies — 
to w'hom the rise of their naval pow’cr lias 
been attributed— they cultivated foreign 
tralVn*, admitted strangers to the interior, 
W'aged distant, wars, and maintained large 
naval armaments. j 

The silence of Herodotus as to the con- 
quest of India by Sesostris, on which Roheit- 
son so much lelios, is not presumptive evi- 
dence of the falsity of tiie statement of 
Diodorus Sieiilns and others; nor docs it 
follow, from the statement of ITerodotus, that 
lie liad inquired with tlie most persevering 
diligence into the ancient history of Egypt, 
and Jiad r<*ceivod all the information concern- 
ing it which the priests of JMemphis, Hclio- 
p(*lis, aiul Thebes, could communicate.” 
What the Greek liistorian mentions by no 
moans confirms tlie general and positive de- 
ductions drawn from it. Here follows the 
passage from wliich tins ([notation is made : 
— “Tills relation,” referring to an absurd 
talc which he justly ridicules, “I had from 
the priests of \Tilcau at Memphis. Rut the 
Greeks tell many other foolish things, ike. 
I heard other things also at Mein[)hi3 in con- 
versation with lli(‘ priests of Vtilean, and on 
this very account I w’cnt also to Thehes, and 
to Heliopolis, in order to ascertain wliether 
they w'ould agree with the accounts given at 
Memphis; for the lleliopolitans arc esteemed 
the most learned in history of all the Egyp- 
tians.” The narration which he gives of the 
expedition of Sesostris, seems to imply that 
the priests recorded the conquests of India 
among his exploits. “The priests said that 
he ( Sesostris | was the first who, setting out 
in sliips of war from the Arabian (Rilf, 
subdued tliese nations that dwell by the Red 
8ea, until, sailing onwards, he arrived at a 
sea wdiicli was not navigable on account of 
tlie shoals ; and afterwards, wdien he came 
back to Egypt, according to the reports of 
the priests, he assembled a large army, and 
marelied through the continent, subduing 
every nation that he fell in w’ith, and where- 
cver lie met with any who were valiant, and 
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who were very ardent iii defence oi their 
liberty, he erected columns in their terri- 
tories, with inscri|»tionfi, declaring his own 
name and country, and how lie liad conquered 
tliein by his power ; but when lie subdued 
any cities witimiit fighting, and easily, he 
made inscriptions on the columns in the saiiie 
way as among the nations tliat Inid ])roved 
themselves valiant. Thus doing he traversed 
the continent, tmtil, having crossed from Asia 
into Europe, to tlicse (the Scythians and Thra- 
cians) the Egyptian army appears to me to 
liavo reached and no farther, fur in their 
country the columns appear to have been 
erected, but nowhere beyond tlieni.” * The 
mention of the latter fact appears to be a justi- 
tication for his scepticism as to tlie more ex- 
tended conquests claimed for Sesostris. Fur- 
tlicr on he states, “^Fhis king then was the only | 
I’lgyptian whoruled over Etjiiopia” — a generic 
term, from Homer downwards, for all the 
swarthy natiijns of the East. Among the 
writers of Greece and Uoiue tliere is not a 
more jminstaking liistorian than Diodonis 
Siculus : and tliough lie wantc<l the higher 
qualities of an historian, his materials were 
selected with skill and assiduity; nor was he 
reckless as to the narratives which he ex- 
tracted from the Egyptian records ; lie intro- I 
duces bis account of iSosostris in tbeso words : ! 
— Hut not only the Greek writers difier 
among themselves about this king, but like- 
wise the Egyptian priests and poets relate 
various and conflicting stories of him; oiir 
best efforts shall be directed to select wliat is 
t.rnth-like, and conforniablo with the monu- 
ments still existing in Egypt,” -j- 

I'he scepticism with which the achieve- 
ments of the great Egyi)tiau conqueror, as 
>vell as Ids identity, have been treated, and, 
in addition, the fact that he is the lirst of the 
conquerors of India of wdiom the Western 
traditions and historical monuments make 
mention, justify the space devoted to him, 
tliough this ideutifientiou of the rnau, and his 
relations witli the East, do not furnisli authen- 
tic materials for a page of Indian history. 

Tlio early education which it is reported 
Sesostris received, somewhat similar to the 
training w^hich Xcnpplion relat es w as adopted 
in the education of Gyrus, devclox^ed fully his 
mental and physical powders ; and a largo 
body of young men — Ins coevals, in tact, born 
on the same day — were bred up with him, 
and subjected to the sanie discipline. Daily 
converse and association strongth^n mutual 
attachment, and the ' Egyptian prince w-as 
thus surrounded by a body-guard, active, brave, 

* Herodotus, b. it. chaps, cii., ciil. See Cary's Trans- 
lation, Bohn's Classical Library. 
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and devoted, willing to serve, and prepared 
to command. His first expedition, it is re- 
lated, was in command of an army sent by bis 
father for the conquest of Aralna. He suc- 
ceeded, and subjected to llio Egyptian yoke 
the fierce warriors of the desert, who never 
before owned a master. In this campaign lie 
was accompanied by his youthful playmates. 
On his return, lie was dispatched against the 
Lyhians, whose territories lay on the western 
frontiers of Egypt. Though yet only a strij)- 
ling, ho subjugated the greatest part of that 
country. Coming to the crown on the de- 
mise of liis father, and encouraged by bis 
sticccsses on the oast as well as tlie west, his 
ambition was fired with tlic proud Iiojto of 
conquering the world. As the basis of his 
success, he first devoted his attention to in- 
spire his people with feelings of love and 
admiration, and adopted means wdiich, w hen 
employed by a youtliful sovereign, never fail 
of realizing such results. He secured the 
allegiance of his subjects iii his absence, and 
bound the soldiery iirmly to liis interosts. 
Tlie army he is said to liave raised was C(nn- 
inensurato with the magnitude of the under- 
taking. It amounted to six liundred lliou- 
sand foot, twenty-four tliousand liorsc, and 
twenty-seven thousand elm riots of war; and 
to the respective commands he a]>[K)intcd 
those who lind been educated wdth him, to 
the number of seventeen hundred. H'lio inar- 
shaled hosts which Sardanapalus, Darius, 
Xerxes, and other nnciont conquerors, brought 
into the field, ro<^oiicile to us the probability of 
this large force. Hefove hJcsostris dirooled bis 
cour.se eastward, ho marched against (ho 
J^outlicrn J^thiopians, wliom he chastised. 
After that ho dispatched a tlect of four 
hundred ships of war to the Red 8ca, and 
subdued all the islands in it, and tlie maritime 
iintioiiH which oxteiidcd from it as far as 
India. At the head of his land army he 
conquered all the nations of Asia — not alone 
those wliich Alexander the Great subse- 
quently reduced, but likewise those on which 
he never sot foot, “ for he crossed the Gajige.s, 
and penetrated the whole of India, even to 
the ocean.”* Mine years, the hiBLorians 
state, w'crc spent in this expedition. 

Wliatcver degree of credibility may be 
attacbablo to this narrative, it deserves a 
place in the hi;^tory of ancient India. Many 
of the most questionable statements of 
the ancient historians have been unex- 
pectedly verified by the results of modern 
research. There is one illustration corrobo- 
rative of this, which may he pertinently in- 

* Kai ydfj rov JVtvyy;/ TTora/tor Suprf, Kcri r?)v 
*lvftKi)r ETTi/XOt Tratrav eiotr QKcapov. — ‘Diodorus *Si- 
cui.us, 1j. I. <!. 43. 
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troduced here, which occurs in Herodotus’s 
description of India, aj)paroiitly the most 
puerile and ludicrously imaginative of what 
were for centuries designated Iho fables of the 
‘‘lying (jl reeks:’' — “There arc other Indians 
living near the city of Caspatyras and the 
country of Pactyica | the city and territory of 
(^abul j, aituateti to the north of the rest of 
tlic Indian nations, resembling the Dactriaiia, 
their neighbours, in their manner of life. 
^Phese are the most warlike of all the Indians, 
and the people who go to procure the gold ; 
for the neighbourhood of this nation is a 
sandy desert, in which are nnta, loss in size 
than dogs, but larger than foxes, specimens 
of which are to bo aeon in the palace of the 
King of l*ersia, having been lu’ought from 
that country. These creatures make them- 
selves habitations under ground, throwing np 
tJio saml like the ants in (jJ recce, Avbich they 
nearly resemble in appearance. '^Die sand, 
however, consists of gold-dust. To procure 
this, the Indian.^ make incursions into the 
desert, taking with them three camels, — a 
male one on each side, and a female in the 
centre, on wiiieh the ri<ler sits, taking care to 
have one that recently foaled. W'iien, in tliis 
manlier, tln^y eome to the place where the 
ants are, (he Indians till their sacks with the 
sand, and ride back as fast as they <?an, the 
anbs, as the Persians .say, pnr.suing them by 
the scent, the female camel, eager to rejoin 
her young one, surpassing the others in speed 
and perseverance. Jt is thus, according to 
the Persians, tliat the Indians obtain tlio 
greater part of tlicir gohl ; at the same time 
that the metal is also found in mines, though 
in less quantities.” ^ I Tecreii, in his Hhtori- 
eal J^escdirlu'ii, strijis the passage of its 
ficeniiiig absurdities, and p>laces the cautious 
ac(*uracy of the inforiiiation, as well as the 
veracity of the father of history, in its proper 
light. His comments are : — “ Herodotus has 
so accurately marked the situation of these 
auriferous deserts, that it is impossible to be 
mistaken. nation in whose neighbour- 

hood they are situated ‘ live near to Bactria 
and Pactyica, to the north of the other 
Indians,* and consequently among the moun- 
tains of Thibet or Little Bokhara ; and the 
desert in their vicinity can be no other than 
that of Oobis, which is bounded ])y the moun- 
tains of the above countrie.s. There is no 
doul)t that the account of the historian is 
applicaldc to this region.” We have already 
remarked that the lofty chain of mountains 
which limit the desert is rich in veins of gold ; 
and not only the rivers which flow westward, 
from Great Bokhara, but the desert streams 
which run from the cast, and lose themselves 
• Herodotus. 


in the sand. Besides, who knows not that 
the ailjacent country, Thibet, abounds in gold 
sand? Nor can wo be surprised if, at the 
present day, the rivers in question should l»o 
less abundant than formerly in that metal, as 
mu.st always be the case, when it is not oh- 
tained by the process of mining, but washed 
down by a stream. i\s late, however, as the 
last century guhi sand was imported from 
this country by the caravans travelling to 
Siberia; and under Peter the Great this gave 
occasion to abortive attempts to discover the 
sap])osed iOl Dorados, which were not with- 
out some beautiful results for the service of 
geography, tliougb utterly nnprolitablc for 
the purpmscs of (iiianoe. 'riiat these were not 
ants, but a larger species of animal, having a 
skin, is apparent not only from the account of 
Hcrodutus, but from that of JMogastliencs, in 
Arrian O.P., p. whO saw their 

skins, 'which he describes as being larger 
than those of foxes. Tlic (’onnt von Vel- 
tbeiin, in his Sammcliuiy einn/er Aufaafzf, 
vol. ii. p. 2GS, ttc., has started the ingenious 
idea that Ibe skins of tlio fo.xes {Vanis corsa, 
Linn.), found in great abundance in this country, 
were em]>loycd in the washing of gold, ami 
which, as they burrow in the earth, may 
have given vise to the fahle. Bold as tliis 
conjecture may ap})car, it deserves to be re- 
marked, as it is in perfect agreement Avitli 
what we know of the natural history of the 
country. In corroboration of the view Ilecren 
has taken, it may bo added, tliat it is a com- 
mon practice, in Bavoy to use the skins of 
animals in washing gold .sand. In the Jour- 
mil of the Asiatic Societif of Bengal f Mr. 
Lane dcscribt's the simple mode jmrsned by 
the Birmese in collecting the gold-dust of tlic 
Ki/cnduen River, by iixing the horns of a 
peculiar species of wild cow in the small 
streams coming from the bills, to entangle 
the gold-dust in the velvet or hairy coat with 
\vhich the young horns are envolope<l. The 
liorns, he was informed, wore sold, with the 
gold-dust and sand adhering to them, for 
tAvelvo or thirteen tienls a[)iece. 1 1 is hy no 
means irnprobahlo that in tJie gold streams 
north of the Himalaya.s whole fleeces of some 
small animal were employed for the same 
purpose, and were occasionally sold entire. 
In a raid uijon a people who thus collectotl 
their gold in all jirobnbility originated the 
well-known tale of tlason. The existence of 
Sesostrls can be no longer questioned. , Hi.s 
identity is now established hy the many and 
various monuments within and Avithout Egypt ; 
nor aro the performance of the exjdoits attri- 
buted to him improbable, when the demon- 
strated poAver of the Egyptian monarchy Avas 
* Vol. i. p. 16. 
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80 groat, and in an ago wlicii there existed no 
great empire from the waters of tlie Mediter- 
ranean and tlie Persian (Uilf to the hanks of 
the Indus*- perhaps not even the Oanges. 

The PJia^nieians are the next of the West- 
ern etalcs Avhuiii we find recorded in commer- 
cial coinmiiiiication witli India. Many causes 
Jiave conspired to intercept tlie transmission 
of their Jiistory. Had it descended in its 
entirety to ns, what a liglit would be reflected 
on tlie obscurity in wliich the first civilization 
that beamed on Europe is involved I — a civili- 
zation whose lustre, probably, would not be 
lost in the halo whieli eneireled that of Greece. 
Tlie fragments of their history — derived from 
l>nnclioniato, some of tlic Hebrew writers, 
particularly Ezekiel, the Greek historians, 
ffoseplius, Eusebius, vfec. — supply a general 
outline. 

Though precedence has been given in tliis 
chapter to Jiubea and ligypt, it is not in con- 
seipienee of the belief that their relations 
with India were of aii earlier date, but we 
were influenced l)y the consideration that the 
historical records of those countries arc of 
greater antiquity. Phaiiiicia was tlio medium 
of commimicntion between them and the East. 
Through her agency tlie abundance of the 
East was scattered over the West. The geo- 
graphical features of the country combined 
witli the character of its inhabitants to make 
them a maritime people. Pluenicia was 
neither extensive nor fertile ; it lay on the 
borders of a sea whose jdacid waters were 
studded with islauda teeming with luxuriant 
produce, and avLoso nortliern shores were 
llie seaboard of the productive districts of 
Asia IVlirior. Its political institutions were 
favourable to the nurture of an independent 
and enterprising spirit. Jt did not constitute 
one state, or at least one empire ; it was com- 
posed of a combiuation of several. It pre- 
Bcnted a social aspect kindred to, if not iden- 
tical with, all Celtic nations — such as ancient 
Gaul presented, and was to be seen in the 
clans and septs of {Scotland and Ireland, and 
in England, ere the Romau invader pressed 
its soil. The clans wore all hound in one 1 
great confederation, acknowledging a common 
chief. Tyre, from its position as chief city, 
and the emporium of nations, stood at the 
head. It has been remarked by Hr. Robert- 
son, “ that both in their manners and their 
jxdicy they resemble the great commercial 
states of modem times more than any i)eople 
in the ancient world.” * Among ,thcm the 
art of navigation was tariiestly cultivated ; in 
naval dexterity and skill they were unrivalled ; 
and no nation of antiquity could lay claim to 

* UUtorical Disqimitioji concerninff India, 

r- 7. 
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the same spirit of adventurous enterprise. 
With the till which they brought from the far 
isles of the West — the British Isles — were in 
all probability manufactured the bosses and 
ornaments of the shields borne by the com- 
batants of Troy, as also the greaves they wore 
and the cups they quaffed, while by them 
were poureil far westward the rich and 
voluptuous products of Indian climes. They 
not only monopolized the trade of nations 
near and remote ; they likewise spread them- 
selves by the establishment of colonies, and 
of these some, particularly Cartilage, rivalled 
the parent states in wealth, trade, and power. 
At a very early period Phoenician colonics wore 
planted in the favoured isles of the Archi- 
pelago, from which they were subsequently 
ejected by the conquering Greeks. Tartossas, 
Gados, and Oarteia, under their auspices, 
flourished in Southern Spain; Utica, Car- 
thage, and Adrumeturn, on the northern 
coast of Africa; Panormus and Lylibeum, on 
the north-western coast of Sicily, ^bhe tra- 
ditions and early annalists of Ireland state 
that they colonized that islainl. They had 
settlements, in all probability, in the Persian 
<jiulf, on the Islands of Tylos and Aradus. 
In truth, as navigators, they wore the boldest, 
the most experienced, and tlie greatest dis- 
coverers of ancient times, and for many ages 
had no rivals. They not only were the trans- 
porters of the mercliandize of other nations, 
they were also manufacturers. The glass of 
8 idoii, the purple of Tyre, and the flue linen 
they exported, were their o^^ n inventions ; 
and they were deservedly celebrated for tlieir 
extraordinary skill in Avorking metals, in 
hewing timber and stone, and for their arclii- 
tectural excellence. Their fame for taste, 
design, and execution, was so Avell estab- 
lished, that wdiatever was elegant, great, or 
pleasing in apparel, vessels, toys, w'as distin- 
guished by tlic epithet Sidonian. Many other 
important discoveries, among wdiich the in- 
vention of letters holds the first rank, arc at- 
tributed to them. Had w e not before ns the 
millions of colonists whose paternity is due 
to tlic British Isles, t^:c vast colonial terri- 
tories thus peopled, the regions thus occupied, 
it would be questioned how little more than 
a slip of land, confined between Mount Leba- 
non and the sea, could pour forth such sup- 
plies of people without depopulation. From 
Eloth to lilziongeber, ports situated at the 
northern extremity of the Arabian Gulf, they 
undertook, in connection with the Jew^s, the 
voyage to Opliir, previously referred to, and 
extended their commerce from the Persian 
Gulf to the western peninsula of India and 
the Island of Ceylon. The most remarkable 
of their geographical discoveries was the cir- 
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cumiiavigation of Africa. The probaLility is 
mentioned of their having had a land com- 
munieation with China, in consequence of 
their trade through Palmyra with Babylon, 
which opened to them an indirect path by way 
of Persia to Lesser Bokhara and liittle Thibet. 
Dr. Tlobertson asserts that among the various 
branches of Phcenician commerce that with 
India may be regarded as one of the most 
lucrative.* The distance bet^veen the Arabian 
Calf and Tyre rendered the carriage of goods 
by land both tedious and expensive. The 
Phcenicians, to obviate these impediments to 
trade, occupied Ithinocolura (now El Ari3h),thc 
nearest of the ports in the Mediterranean to 
tlie Arabian Culf. Tliis port soon became 
the seat of Indian commerce. “ ]\lorcliandize 
was conveyed through Lcucc-Comc, a large 
mart in the territory of the Nahatcans, and 
Petra, and thither and thence to other na- 
tions.” *1* This was a shorter route than the 
one wliich Straljo states was afterwards pur- 
sued — namely, from India to My us llormna, 
and thence to Coptus (Kopt of the Tliebais), 
situated on a canal of the Nile, and to Alex- 
andria, From Rhinocolura the transport by 
water to Tyro was short and safe. Creat wore 
the advantages which the Plucnicnaus secured 
by this route, the earliest of any of wliich there 
remains any authentic account, and superior to 
any known anterior to the discoveries of the 
Portuguese. 

Having thus summarily reviewed the frag- 
mentary notices which from the perceptible 
dawn of commercial enterprise, liavc descended 
to modern times — exciting a curiosity which 
]>rcsoMt3 a wide lield for ingenious specula- 
tion, but yields nothing very satisfactory in an 
liistorical point of view — we now approach a 
period upon whicli more rays of historical 
light fall, yet still immerged in great, if not in 
impervious, obscurity. 

The Persians arc the first people of whom 
ft can be asserted, on testimony not entirely 
hypothetical, that they subjugated India. Of 
an early intercourse, it is observed by Do 
Maries, abundant evidence is to be found in 
tlie language, traditions, and religious feel- 
ings of the two countries. Balk, the mother 
of cities, the IMecca of the Magians, the 
capital of Persia in her heroic days, and at a 
later period of a Greek kingdom, was in- 
debted to this intercourse for its advantageous 
commercial position and its immense ^vujaltli. 
Bactria was the key of Central India, the 
connecting link between the East and the 
West. It was the great rendezvous on 
the high road from the Caspian gates, not 

Ancient India, 

t Strabo, vol. iii. p. 211, Bobu’s EUilion, 

X Ibid. 
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only to the country of India, but to Sogdiana 
and Serica ; and by this route a commercial 
intercourse was maintained between China 
and Europe. The produce of India was like- 
wise transported on the backs of camels from 
the banks of the Indus to the Oxns, and 
dowm this river they were conveyed to the 
Caspian Hea, and then distributed, partly by 
land carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, 
through the diilcrcnt countries lying between 
tlie Caspian and the Enxine. The magnitude 
of this trade may be deduced from the fact 
that Seleucus Nioator intended to unite tlic 
two seas by a canal. Tliis project was frus- 
trated by the assassination of tliat prince.* 

TIcrodotus informs us tliat a great part of 
Asia was explored under the direction of 
Darius Hystaspes, who, being desirous to 
know ill what part the Indus discharged it- 
self into the sea, dispatched Vessels on a 
voyage of cxidoration, commanded by oflicers 
upon whose enterprise, intelligence, and 
veracity, he could rely, one of whom, Scylax 
of Caryanda, has transmitted his name to 
posterity. Setting forth from the city of 
Oaspalyrus, and the country of the Pactyici.f 
they ilesoendod in an easterly direction to tlie 
sea ; then, steering to the westward, they 
arrived, in the thirtieth month, at the port 
wlioncc the King of Egy])t had dispatched 
the PliLcnicians to circumnavig.ate Lybia. 
After tlicso had suceessrully completed their 
voyage, Darius resolved on the subjugation 
of tlio Indians.^ To this expedition he ap- 
pears to have been led by the glowing dc- 
scri[)tion which Scylax gave of the luxuriant 
land lie had reached, and its identity with 
flic remote climes whose productions, mineral 
and vegetable, liad been for centuries pre- 
viously conveyed to and through the terri- 
tories subject to his rule, and whicli had 
excited envy and cupidity. For its execution 
he was also well prepared. Though no de- 
scendant of the great Gyrus, he was a member 
of the same family, § and the third in suc- 
cession to him. He was one of the seven 
Persian chiefs who conspired against Smerdi.^, 
the Magian usurper, and through Jiis life dis- 
played the boldness, ingenuity, and prompti- 
tude, with which ho secured the throne. 
When Cyrus undertook liis expedition against 
the Mnss.agetio, Darius, then twenty years of 
age, was left in Persia, of which his fapicr 
was satrap. Herodotus states that, the night 

* This passage is given in the Asiatic- Journal ^ without 
acknowlcdgineut, from Cerver’s Indian vol. i., p. I tu, 
who probably has derived it by translation from 
Be Claries. 

f The modern Pch-keley. 

X Herodotus, b. iv., ehap. xliv. 

J Ibid., b. r., chap. ccLx. 
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after Cyrus had crossed tlie Araxes, lie 
fancied ill his sleep that he beheld himscU 'v\dth 
win^s on liis shuiildora, one of wliich over- 
shadowed Asia, tlie other Europe. The king 
looked upon this dream as a mysterious warn- 
ing of a con.si)iracy against him and his crown ; 
but the historian remarks, “ the divinity fore- 
shadowed to him that ho w'oiild himself bo 
killed in the ensuing campaign, and that his 
])owor would descend to Darius.”^ It was 
in his reign that those various and far- 
spreading nations, subdued by Cyrus and his 
son Cambyses, w'ere eonsolidatcd, — so fai', at 
least, as they ever were, fur, in truth, those 
discordant elements wore never brought into 
a state of cohesion. Asia, to the borders 
of Scythia and Imlia, witli the exception of 
Aral)ia, had bent to the yoke of bis pi'etle- 
eessors. Having fortified Ins position by the 
most pow’erfnl alliances, and divided his vast 
empire into twenty satra]aos, a detailed ac- 
count of w’hich, and their revenues, is sup- 
plied by IIor(j(lotus,-|* Ids ambition led him 
to foreign oomiucsts. Tlio successive ruler.s 
of Western Asia bad long viewed with 
jealousy the congregation of independent 
and enter])rising states from wdiieh the 
ili]gean sepai^ntod them ; interests nearer 
home had curbed those ambitious designs 
wddeh they had upon them; and probably 
tlie monareliB of Persia calculatotl with con- 
fidence oil the iininediato suhiuission of the 
Creeks, nt any moment they were at leisure 
to make a hostile tlomonstration against them. 
This conjecture is atroiigtliciied by the fact, 
that the first armament dispatcho<l agaiinst 
Greece was comparatively inconsiderable, 
compared with the resources of Persia, and 
the displays made by Darius in other quarters. 
The revolt of the llabylouiaua prevented the 
prosecution of a war against Greece, although 
it had been commenced by an attack on 
Hamos. Babylon fell it.c. 608. Crossing 
the Thracian Bospliorus, lie overran Scythia, 
to the <lelta of the llanuhe, and penetrated 
far into the interior of Uussia. He subdued 
Thrace and Pjeoida, and received the sym- 
bols of fiuhmission, earth and water, from 
Ainyntas, the King of Macedonia. He sent 
his lieutenant Otanes to reduce the maritime 
cities on the north coast of the /Egcau. The 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, Byzantium, 
Chnlcedon, and tlie Islands of Imbros and 
Hemnos, fell into his hands. Tlie disnslrons re- 
sults of his war against Greece are too familiar 
for more than allusion, and nearly so Ids ro- 
prcs.=!ion of the Egyptian revolt. The incor- 
jKiration in his empire of the many countries 
which stretched south-east from the Caspian 

* Herodotus, b. i., chap. ccx. 

f Ibid, b. HI., chap, xc, &c. 
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to the river Oxns, inspired him wdth the 
ambition of also attaching some, if not all, of 
the Indian territories. It is jirobablo that 
this was the real motive which suggested tlio 
voyage of Seylax towards the up})er part of 
the navigable course of the river Indus, niid 
the sailing down its streamlet ho should reach 
the ocean. The glowing description whicli it 
has been said that j>nicer gave of its popula- 
tion, liixuriniit productions, and high state 
of cultivation, fired his impatience. To troops 
tempered by so many campaigns, and 
always victorious on the eastern continent, 
tlie pacific dwellers beyond the Indus could 
oHor but a feeble opposition; and though 
Dr. Robertson opines, “that Ins conquests in 
India seem not to have extended beyond the 
district watered hy the Ijidus,” such a 
view^ conflicts with the evidence of I[er(»' 
dolus. “ The population of India is by far 
the most numerous of all the nations we know. 
Their trihuto (to Darius) amounted to more 
than that of any otiior nation or, as Larchcr 
traiislnte.s it, “ they ])aid as many taxes as all 
the rest put together.” j* 'I'ho description of 
the Dersian satraj)ies has been subjected by 
modern Avriters to critical investigation, the 
result of which has been to verify the general 
autlieiitieity, and eonse(|uenfly tlm industry 
and fidelity, of the lustorinn. ft is worthy of 
remark, as Major Reiinol ap]>roj>riately ob- 
serves, that this tribute w’as paid in gold, 
wdieroas tliat of the other satrapies w'as panl 
in silver. iMucli light has boon tbrowm on 
this circumstance, be adds, by the intelligence 
furnished by the Avin AoKUAurj.: — namely, 
that the eastern branehes of the Indus, iis 
well as some otlier streams that descend from 
the northern mountains, yield gold.:[: I'ri- 
deaux conjectures, that when Heylax returned 
by the {Straits of Babolmandel and the Rod 
Sea, be landed Avliere Suez now' stands. He 
dates the eomiueneement of the voyage, 
n.<!. oOif, ill the thirteen th year of the reign 
of Darius. It appears that the three suc- 
ceeding years w^ere devoted to the acquisition 
of India, as this interval is not accounted 
for by any other 'lansactions of his reign. 
The short extract above quoted from Hero- 
dotus comprises all thiit survives of the his- 
tory of this campaign. On his return from 
the East he renewed his designs upon Greece. 
From this incident may he dated the com- 
incncements of thoso collisions betw’een tlu* 
armies of Persia and Greece, the most bril- 
liant episode in tlio annals of the latter, 
Iho provocation of nn aggressive w^ar wdth 

* llerodotQS, I). iii., chap. xciv. 

t ** Ih payoicut autant d’iinpdts qae lous Ics anlrcs 
cuscmblc.” 

i Memoir of a Map of Rindoslan, p. 25. 
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Perflia, wliich eventuated, after the lapse of From this period onward the Inatoi ian of 
nearly two centuries, iu the subjugation of India is released from much of tlic ditlicuUie.s 
the mighty empire founded by tlie great by which he was l>esot in his researches into 
Cyrus, partiidly consolidated by ihirius him- more i>riniiti\"o times, and treads a path which, 
self, — led the all-conquering hero of Macedon though overgrown by rank weeds, which vego- 
beyond the Indus, and first faniilinriscd tbc tatc most ])rofusely on land once cultivated, 
rich domains of the famed Asiatic Peninsula yet preserves enough of its characteristics 
to the nations of the Western continent, to conduct the traveller to his destination. 


CHAPTER XX. 

COM.MERCE COMMEROIAJ. INTEROODRSE RE'IWEEN INDIA AND 'rilE WESTERN 

NATIONS PROM THE INVASION OF ATiEXANDER TO THE SEri'LKAlENr OF THE RRITISII. 


A JiKciCNT writer (jii India has very properly ! 
remarked: — ‘'All that bhiropo knew of India | 
prior to the expedition of the Alacedoniau 
monarch was through its gold, its jjearls, its 
si)ices, and its rich cloths. But the length of 
tim(3 occupied in the voyage, the ciro nitons 
route by wdiicli tbeso goods were conveyed, 
and the many bands tlirougli wddeh they 
passed, rendered it highly iinprobabie tliat 
any but the most wild and fancilul pictures of 
the JlJast ever reached tlioso who consumed 
the products brought from tliose lauds. It was 
reserved for Alexander the Crt?at (o.c. 881) 
to achieve, amongst other things, the opening 
of this hidden region, althongli ho himself 
visited but its coiitiiics on the Avest. Unlike 
the progress of those northern couqncrovs who 
came after liiui, carrying fire and sword and ! 
scattering <leatli and ruin about their footsteps, j 
the Afaeodoniau carried wuth liiin tlie soften- ; 
ing influence of civilization.” Alexander, 
however, knew little of "the gorgeous hkisl;” 
he paused on the threshold of the new' world i 
to whicli his coiKpieriiig arms were carried. ; 
The Ilyphasis w'as a rubicon wbicb lie did : 
not pass, at all events iu the porn]) and power | 
of war, but marched thence towards the south- ! 
west, between the Indus and the desert, leav- . 
ing garrisons and forming alliances as he | 
passed along. The adherents of the conqueror, I 
who remained beliiiid witli his garrisons, 
studied the cliaracter of the country, and the 
manners and habits of the people, and Europe j 
became better acquainted with the condition j 
of India than would now be supposed possible 
at that period, liad wo not the writings of 
Ptolemy, Arrian, Aristobulns, and others, to 
attest it. The early Greek re})resentation8 of 
India agree w^oiiderfull}’' wdth all \yo know of 
it, and with Avhat our knowledge of its anti- 
([uities show’s us must then have been its con- 
dition. Iu Robertson’s Disijuisitwn concern- 
ing Ancient India, and in Gillie’s Ilistort/ of 


the World, the fullest notices extant of the 
conquest of India by Alexander, tlie con- 
dnet of bis successors in liniia, w ill bo found. 
The aiitliorities chiefly relied on are Strabo 
and Arrian, but they sup])ly very imperfect 
iiiforniatiuii as to tlie eomincrcial inlerouurse 
between the Indians and the (.i reeks. 

The Baetrians, botJi heforo they acquirefl 
independence, and after tlie death of the 
great Alaocdonian afforded tliem that boon 
through the dismeinbernient of tlie empire, 
carried on commercial iiderconrse wdtli India. 
Alill says: — "Among the kingdoms formed 
out of the vast empire of Alexander was Bao- 
tvia. This district was ])art of tlio great 
range of country on the eastern side of Alcdia 
and Persia, extending from the Lake Aral to 
the mouths of the Indus, wdiieh the power of 
the Persian nionarchs liad added to their ex- 
tensive dominions.” Tlus statement Alill in- 
troduces to account for the extensive power 
w ielded by the Dactrians, and their influence 
on the civilization of Hindoostan. Professor 
Wilson corrects the. statements of Alill, by 
observing that the political pOAver of Bactria 
after its iiidepondeuco may have extended 
over this Siiace, but that tlie Bactrian province 
of Persia lay entirely to the north of the 
Paropamisau Alountains, and had Sogdiana 
and the Scythians between it and the Aral 
Lake. Ahich additional light has l)cen thrown 
I upon the history of Bactria and the adjacent 
provinces of the Affghau country, by tlie 
recent discovery of large quaiiiities of coins, 
bearing tbo effigies and names of Greek aiul 
barbaric kings. They have been found in 
tbo tract betw’eeu Balk and the Pnnjanb, 
and especially about IVshaAvur and (Jabiil, 
Avbicli Avere, no doubt, iiiclnded in the donu- 
nions of the princes of Bactria, or those 
principalities Avbicli Averc established in tlie 
direction of India by the Greeks. As most 
of these coins bear on one face an inscription 
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wliich liaa been ascertained to ])e in a form of 
Prakrit, a derivative from Sanscrit, they 
prove that tlio Bactrians must liave been an 
Indian people.’"^ TJic coimnerce carried on 
by tills people was by no means in ])ro- 
])ortion to the extensive power which, after 
llie doatli of the Macedonian emperor, tliey 
aotpiirod. 

The early death of Alexander in-evenled 
liis maturing any plan for either founding an 
Indian empire or establisliing an Indian com- 
merce : and the Bactriaii empire whicdi arose, 
while itself profiting, did not extend the inter- 
course of East and West. For tliree hundred 
years the trade with India was conducted by 
the Egyj)tians and Arabs by \^'ay of the Red 
Sea, the Nile, and the Med itorraiiean, through 
the ports of Berenice, Coptos, and Alexandria. 
Ptolemy, the son of Ijagus, who had been a 
prominent commander in the Indian expedi- 
tion of Alexander, having obtained 1^'gypt in 
the division of the ^Macedonian empire w'hich 
followed the coiniueror’s decease, naturally 
turned liis attention to the scenes of his 
former exploits, and contrihuted to the com- 
mercial enterprise which then marked the 
proceedings of the ligyptians and xVrabs. 
Egypt became the grand path of oriental 
commerce. There were, however, two other 
routes by wliicli a small portion of the traffic 
with the East was carried on. One of those 
lay through Persia and the upper part of 
Arabia to the Syrian cities, a desert and diffi- 
cult route, but one of great antiquity. The 
only baiting-place on this dreary road was 
the famed city of Tadiiior, or Palmyra, so- 
called from the abundance of palm-trees which 
flourished around its walls. This regal city 
owed its pro.^perity to the commerce whicdi 
passed through it, and which, in the course 
of time, raised the state to a degree of import- 
ance and power that exposed it to the jealousy 
of imperial Rome. A war ensued, in which 
its brave and noble -miiulcd queen, Zenobia, was 
captured, her city destroyed, and with it the 
overland traffic of the desert, which had ex- 
isted since the days of Abraham. The second 
route was by way of the Indus upwards, 
across the rooky passes of the Hindoo Cu>sli, 
and so on to the river Oxna and the Caspian 
Sea, whence the merchandize was conveyed 
by other land and water conveyance to the 
cities of the north and north-west. Even in 
the present day wo find this a route of some 
importance, serving as the means of carrying 

* St!e the desscriptions and observations of Masson and 
Vrinsep in the Jovrnai of the Jsiafiv Society of Bentjal ; 
of Jacquet, in llie Journal Jitiati<iue ; Raoul Roclietle, iu 
tlic Journal dea Savans ; also Richter, on the Topes {die 
Stupe)t and Lassen, Znr Geschichte der Gricchischm nud 
InaoskyHsckeH Koniye in Bactrien, Kabul, und ludiea. 


on a trade between India, Persia, and Russia, 
which is of more real value to the latter 
country than is perhaps generally known in 
Europe. Tlic richest silks, the finest muslins, 
the most costly shawls, the rarest drugs and 
spices, are bought up by Russian dealers, and 
tran.sported by this tedious route to the cities 
of the great czar. With the Palmyra route 
the carrying-trade of Egypt with tlie East 
suffered equally from the ravages and con- 
quests of the Ruinaii emperors, thougli not so 
permanently.* 

Huring the reign of the Emperor Claudius 
some attention was juiid to the advantages 
which might bo derived from an Eastern 
conimcrce. This ap])ears, however, to have 
been the result of Eastern more than of 
Western enterprise. An embassy was sent 
from Ceylon which was purely of a commer- 
cial character. The great empire of Cliina 
was penetrated by the fame of tlie Roman 
name, and probably in consequence of the 
rcpresentatio]is maJe by the Ceylon ambas- 
sador at a former period, a mission to the 
ruler of the celestial empire was sent from 
Rome in the reign of the Antonincs. 

When the decline of tlie Roman empire 
removed the vigorous snrveilhuico hehl by its 
despots over their Eastern provinces, the 
trade bet^vccn India and Europe, which had 
suffered much from Komaii oj)pression, began 
to revive. The removal of the seat of empire 
from Uoine to Constantinople extended greatly 
the intercourse between East and West. TJie 
Byzantines \vere, however, rivalled by the 
Persians when the latter shook off the Parthian 
yoke. 

The conquests of the enterprising Haracens 
gave an immense stimulus to Eastern com- 
merce. Tliey establislied commercial navies 
on the Persian (Bilf; and the city of Bus- 
sorah, founded by the Caliph Omar, at tlie 
junction of the Tigris and Eupliratcs, soon 
hccame a place of trade hardly inferior to 
Alexandria. The Egyptian trade through the 
Red Sea was at the same lime revived ; and 
the hardy Arabs, not contented w ith follow ing 
ill the track of their predecessors, pushed for- 
ward their discoveries until they had accu- 
rately explored the greater part of the coast- 
line of 8outh -eastern Asia. It is all hut 
demonstrated that they obtained a knowledge 
of the mariner’s compass I'rom the Chinese, 
and that through them this vast improvement 
ill the art of navigation was made known to 
Europe. The Crusaders were non-trading 
enthusiasts ; yet the capture of the two 
flourishing cities of Antioch and Tyre 
pointed out to them the pleasures of oriental 

* vf Ilislury of the JRise and Broyress of the British 
Indian Possessions, 
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luxury ainl tlio advaiita'^ois of oriental com- 
nierco.* 

'rhe decline of the Sfiraccnio poAver gave 
scope to the rising coniinonwcaltlis of Italy. 
Tlio Genoese and N^enetians prosecuted trade 
withContral Asia hyAvay of tlie jMediterranean 
and Black Sea, and the subjects of those states 
maintained with Persia an important oriental 
(.•ominorco. U'hcse nations were not, however, 
able to effect any direct trade with India. 

The rise of tlio Portuguese ns a coinmeroial 
nation opened up a new medium of ooninier- 
cial intercourse, with India. Bartholomew 
Diaz, in I I 8(1, rounded the southern i>oint of 
Africa, which he named the Caj>o of Storms." 
John II., King of Portugal, perceiving the 
bearing of the discovery of a passage round 
the great African promontory into the Indian 
Ocean, gave it the happy title of “the Gape 
of Good Hope." Manuel, the successor of 
John, followed up the discovery of Diaz, and 
sent out an ex [dol ing expedition in duly, 
ld‘J7. On the iitiiul of IMay, 1P.)8, the navi- 
gator who commanded this enterprise, Vasco 
(la Gama, reached C!alicut, on tiie coast of 
Malahar. lie remained some lime, and 
freighted his sliip with tlie articles of Indian 
produce attainable on that coast, and adajitcd 
to European taste, or Avhi(d], in the specnlatiAX* 
enterprise of Da (jJama, Avas supposed to be 
so. lie escaped variou.s perils Avitli AA'hich his 
intercourse Avith the natives Avas beset, — more 
especially through the jealousy of the monarch, 
— and returned in safety to the Tagus. *1’ 

dlio hopes and fears of all Europe Averc 
roused hy this brilliant discovery. It was at 
once seen that the Venetians, and their 
agents, the ^lohanimedans and Turks, must 
lose their lucrative monopoly of Indian com- 
merce ; and they cute reel into a treaty with 
the Sultan of Egypt to prevent the establish- 
ment of Portuguese settlements in the Eastern 
seas. Timber AA’as supplied to him from the 
forests of Dalmatia to cfiuip a fleet in the Ked 
Sea, where tAvelvo ships of AA’ar AA^cre soon 
built, and manned by a gallant body of Alamo - 
hikes, under the command of experienced 
oflicers. The Portuguese encountered their 
neAv enemies Avith undaunted courage ; and 
after some conflicts they entirely ruined the 
Egyptian squadron, and remained masters of 
the Indian Ocean. 

After the overthroAV of the dynasty of the 
Mameluke sultans by the Turks, the Venetians 
easily induced the conquerors of Egypt to 
join them in a new league for the overthroAA^ 
of the Portuguese power in India. But the 
Turks had not the skill and enterprise neces- 
sary for undertaking the perilous navigation 

* Jncifint and Modern India, 
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of the I'ed Sea, and soon after, the power of 
Venice Avas irretrievably ruined ]»y the fatal 
league of I'amhray. The Indian trade Avas 
consequently trunsfeiTcd from the Alcditerra- 
iienn Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, and Lisbon 
for a time Avas in possession of that connuorcc 
Avhich had been a source of wealth and glory 
to Venice.* 

The Portuguese government condnetod its 
plans for commanding a commerce Avith the 
East via the (Aape of Good Hope Avith sjurit 
and success. A fleet of thirteen sail, carrying 
a thousand soldiers, independent of the com[>le- 
meiit Avhicli served as marines, Avas dispatched 
under an ollicer named Pedro Alvarez de 
(.'abral. On his arrival at Galicnt, partly by 
the presence of this imposing force, and partly 
])y his tact in negotiation, lie made a treaty 
of commerce with the zennoria or ;;(nnojv:c, as 
the prince of ilic country stretching along the 
Malahar coast Avas then called, and the adven- 
turous Portuguese became regularly installed 
as factors in (/alicut. '!rhe mercantile settlers, 
resting on the treaty, felt secure ; but the 
prince, instigated hy the Aloornien, laid a 
sclnmn? for their destruction so furtively, and 
carried it out so completely, that a general 
massacre of the Port ngiicse merchants and their 
servants, Avns the rc.sult. ^riius the character 
of tlie nntiAa'S tAAm centuries and a half ago 
Avas developed to Europeans as it Avas in 1857. 
The same faculty of secret eomhinati(^n, the 
same hatred to strangers, and the same expert- 
uess in .secretively organizing murderous eon- 
sjuracy against those Avho trusted them, AA’as 
displayed. 

Cabral Avas not a man to alloAv treachery 
and cruelty cither to go unpunished or to 
defeat his projects. He attacked the Aloormen 
fleet in the harbour of CalicTit, burnt, sunk, or 
ca|>tured tbo ships, and laid the toAA’u itself 
in ruins. The result Avas that the perfidious 
chief BU(‘d for terms, and obtained them at the 
expense of far more important concessions 
than had been requested of him for purposes 
of comnierco and peace. 

AAved hy the promptitude .and energy of 
Cabral, the chiefs of the neighbouring terri- 
tories sought amicable relations, and com- 
mercial treaties aa’cvc formed highly hencficial 
to the Portuguese, Avho thus found means of 
obtaining from the interior its products in 
exchange for foreign goods, or the jirocious 
metals. Cabral returned homo in triumph, 
his fleet freighted with Indian riches; and his 
fame soon s])rcad, not only tlirough the Ibe- 
rian peninsula, hut over all AVestcru and 
iSoutlicrn Europe. After tiic return of Cabral 
matters Averc not managed by the I’ortugueso 
with skill or fidelity, and the Jiumoree (zamo- 
* Taylor and M*Kcniia. 
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rin) of (valient (Muloavonrcti to eompel the 
native princoa in In's iieiglibourhood to break 
off their alliances with the intruders. These 
attempts issued in sanguinary stnigglos, in 
Avhieh, however, the native }»rinocs ui\d their 
furoign ally wore the victors. 

Tiio Portuguese monarch, stimulated by 
the accounts of Vasco da Oamn, fitted out a 
new and more jiowerful fleet, adapted alike 
for commence and lor war. AlbiKpiorcpie had 
the ijiterests of Portugal now committed to 
him, and he itrovcd himself capable of the high 
task. His difficulties were more numerous 
than those wliicli obslrucfed his ]>rcdecesflors. 
jimi his commission was one which, whatever 
might have been his own opinion of it, en.snrcd 
the ultimate defeat of Portuguese ])ower and 
enterprise in the East. The nature of his 
onerous duties, and the way in which the de- 
signs of Portugal were eiicouutoved, are tkus 
summed up by l)r. Taylor ; — Tlie papal bull, 
by which all the East was bestowed on tlie 
Portuguese, began now to produce its injurious 
effects, ^riie Portuguo.se claimed, as matter 
of rigfif, the submission of the native ])rinccs, 
while they were utterly unable to conceive 
liow an old ju'date residing in Romo, could 
actpiirc ti claim to d(?privo tliem of the au- 
thority and indojKuulcncc which they had 
iiihcriteil from their ancestors. Almost every 
port now ojjposed the entrance of the Por- 
tuguese, and the cargo of almost every ship 
they loaded was ])urchasod with blood. It 
was at this time that Albuqiierrjuc was placed 
at the head of the Portuguese in India, and 
entered on the career of victory wliicli lias 
immortalized his name, One of hi.s first 
visits was to the Island of Ormuz, an island 
barren by nature, but which commerce soon 
raised to a temporary celebrity, such as has 
rarely been rivalled. The king of the island 
prepared for defence, and asscmlded an army, 
said to exceed thirty thousand men ; yet these 
were totally defeated, by the discipline and 
skill of less than five Imndrcd Europeans ; 
and the king of Orinu/i submitted to vassalage. 
The foundation of the Portuguese empire 
in the East may bo said to date from the 
occupation of (loa by Albuquerque. He 
fortified it in the best manner, so as to render 
it impregnable against any attacks of the 
Hindoos or IMoliammedans ; and having tlms 
discovered the great advantage to be derived 
from the occupation of cities and harbours, 
ho began to direct his whole course of policy 
to territorial acquisitions. One of his first 
conquests was Malacca. He afterwards at- 
tempted to et.orm Aden, but waa repulsed. 
From Malacca to the Island of Ormuz the 
coast-line of India waa studded with forta 
and commercial marts, occupied by Portu- 


guese garrisons, or depciniant on their power. 
The financial talents of the governor wore 
even greater than bis military provvesa ; lie 
raised the revenue by lowering the rate of 
duties, trade naturally flowing towards those 
places where it was least exposed to taxation 
and vexatious iutcrfereuce. After a brilliant 
regency of five years, lie died at the entrance 
of the liarboiir of (<oa, on his return from the 
fslaiul of Ormuz, which ho had rescued from 
the dangers to whiidi it was exj^osed by a 
sudden attack of tlie Persians.” During the 
administration of Alluiqnerque, ship.s were, 
dispatched from the settlements on tlie Indian 
coasts to (.‘biiia, and a trade was o])Cncd up 
with that country. '^Flio Indo-Poituguese 
derived from this indomitable and Aviso man, 
not only lessons of war and administration, 
but prin(?i]>les of commerce and political 
economy, which unhappily tljcy did not long 
retain, and Avbicb the parent country never 
espoused. 

The oliject in this cliapter is not to mark 
the political or social influence of the Por- 
tuguese upon their Indian possessions, but to 
trace the history of European commerce with 
these I'calms : it is tlierefuro unnecessary to 
]>oint out the cbl> and floAv of the poAver of 
Portugal along tlie coasts of Judia, and in 
tlicir neighbouring settlements. \A'liiite\’cr 
Avas corrupt and unprincipled in the govern- 
ment of the eastern ]U’inees Avas adopted by 
the iiCAY comers, and other forms of op])ression 
and exaction Avero introduced. The seas 
were scoured l>y pirates : Arabs, ]\roormen, 
Malays, Indians, and other races, ])lundcrcd 
by sea and shore, and among the boldest and 
bloodiest of these buccaneers Avero Portu- 
guese, men Avho bad been sent out in the 
service of their sovereign, but Avho, yielding 
to the avarice and unpatriotic aelfislines.s 
Avhicli so generally characterized tlicir com- 
iiiercial folloAA’' countrymen, forsook the honour- 
able posts assigned to them, and became tlie 
most desperate sea robbers. The return of 
Vasco <la 'Gama for a short time to the 
government of Portuguese -India, and the 
influence of men Avtio endeavoured to follow 
in the footsteps of him and of Albuquerque, 
redeemed, ieniporc, the lionour of Por- 
tugal, ami prevented licr interests from ut- 
terly perishing in the faithlessness and folly 
of lier sons ; but in spite of the good examples 
thus occasionally set them, and the same com- 
mercial policy in which tliey Imd at the be- 
ginning of their Indian enterprise been in- 
structed, they Bacrificed empire and honour 
to bigotry, oppression, and pelf. Vessels 
sent out for commercial purposes by the go- 
vernment Avere armed for AA^ar by the governors 
of tlie different settlements, AA'ho struggled 
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with one another for supremacy, amidst fierce 
and sanguinary conflicts, and the sacrifice 
of national projn;u-t.y. An intense eagerness 
tor prosolytisin was strangely mingled with 
this piratical si)irit. f^trcniioiis ofiurts were 
made to convert the natives, many of which 
were liouonrahlo to those ^^llo made them, 
hut generally they were harharons, and 
ahhoiTcut to Christian feeling. The osta- 
hllshmciit of the Tiifpiisition at Coa is one of 
the darkest ]a\ssagos in human story. Pro- 
bably never, anywhere, had tlie ingenuity 
and i»ertinacity of cruelty Leon so united 
with I'oinis of sanctity and j)rofessioTiH of be- 
novoleiiee. Eraneis Xavier, by whom tlic 
inf|ui.sition was ostahlishcd at fjloa, although 
lie co-operated with the. government, and 
])roinoted its authority ])y the religious in- 
lUienco lie acipiired, «iid imieh personally to 
cheek the eornijition and tyranny of those to 
whom the administration of affairs was eom- 
miftetl, and often, with a high hand, redressed 
tJie wrongs of tlio natives. Many of the atro- 
eilh‘s at Coa, alleged to liave been ]>erpe- 
Irated with the eonnivaiiee of Xavier, were 
inllietod in sjiito of his indignant remon- 
strances, and even Ids dcnunciation.s ami 
menaces. Iu'|)resoiitations to tlio government 
at Lisbon were also made by liini against the 
civil turpitude whieli so soon indicated the 
ultimate ruin of Porlugnosc interests in tlic 
Last. Idle w'bole career of this jioople in 
(heir oriental exploit.^, witli the noble excep- 
tions rofoiT<Ml to, excmplilied the truth of tlio 
scripture princi|>le, Liglitooiisness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is the ruin of any people.” 
The commerce of the Portugnc.se was 
literally destroyed by tlieir religion. The 
lioriiblo butcheries of .the Inquisition of Con. 
infuriated the people of India, and ren- 
dered the name of tlio Portuguese infamous 
throughout the Avorld. A modern writer 
thus describes in brief the general effect p»ro- 
duced, and the final catastrophe, so fiir as 
Portuguese commerce was concerned, to which 
it led : — “As evil ha.s ever been known to 
work out good, .so these persecutions and re- 
ligious slaughters led in the cud to favourable 
results. A cry for vengeance arose from the 
priestly shambles of the Inquisition. It went 
forth over that devoted land from shore to 
shore, and found an cclio in many a heart, — 
sympathy in many a honie. Insurrections, 
revolts, massacres, and burning-s, were to be 
met with far and near. Armed with another 
papal bull, the Porfugucao Chrhtians dtduged 
the country with blood ; but in vain. Even 
the native converts joined the standard of the 
Hindoo and the Moslem, whose practice, if 
not their creed, was more mcrcifnl and tole- 
rant than that of the civilized ernsaders from 


the Western world. And now another jieople 
appeared on the bloody stage ; a race of j.^er- 
severing, industrious merchants, who, by their 
cautious and humane poli(*y, foumled an cm- 
jiirc in the East more durable, because more 
mercifid, more kindly, tljan that of tJic in- 
tolerant lh)rtiigueso.” The people here re- 
ferred to as supplanting the Portuguese were 
tlio Dutch, '^i'he cneomiimi passed upon them 
must ho taken with aliateinent; their pursuit 
of gain was as godless as that of most other 
natiuns, Imt it is to their credit that they 
refrained from coercion as an iiLStrumcnt of 
conversion, exce]»t uiKler certain tamo and 
modified form.s, which, although inconsistent 
with ( 'hrisfiaiiity, are not so revolting to 
linnian nature as were the. practices of tlie 
Portuguese. It may be doubted whether at 
any time during the successes oi'^the Dutch 
tlie}^ were as prosperous as tlio Porlugueso 
"Were under some of tlicir leaders, wlioso 
careers have hoeii referred to. Tlierc was 
probably as much justice and .success in tlio 
administrations of Vasco da (buna and Ids 
great siicoossor, as ever marked .l!]uroj)Can 
enterpri.se in India, wlicdlier crunmereial or 
military. I'ho poet hardly allowed fancy 
to ]>oi*tray too fair a picture when ho sung — 

I “ (3Vr buhl's’ banks, o'er Gnngc.H* smilint' vales, 

I No iiiorc (he. hind Jiis jiliiinler'd lield bewails; 

(3’er everv Held, O IViici?, thy ))lo?ifeOins glow, 

Tlie golden blossoio.'i of thy ulivo bough ; 

Firm Imsed on wisdom’s laws great (’astro crowns, 

Aud (he uide Hast, llu; Lusitm em|)irc owns.” 

The Diiteli, however, inaugurated their first 
essay of Indian comnierec well, and if not so 
gloriously as the Portuguese, y(‘t the odium 
whh-h tlio religious ])craociilion.H, fraud, and 
cruelty of the latter brought them, enabled 
the ])eaccful and cautions proceedings of the 
former to strike the minds of tlic natives of 
India in .strong contrast. Tho writer last 
cpioted, generally accurate and conscientious, 
thus i)ro6ont.s the entrance of the new Euro- 
pean adventurers upon the theatre of their 
commercial cntovjwiso : — “ The Dutch (a.o. 
I5(.)y), liaving gatlicrcd some information re- 
specting the trade and possessions of the 
Portuguese in India, and lured h}^ the ]>ro- 
spect of a share of those costly s])oiI.s, fitted 
out a liect of merchantmen under the direc- 
tion of an East India company, and disjmtehod 
it laden witli goods and inercliandize for barter, 
and well armed. The advent of this first 
armament from Holland was tlio dawn of 
salvation to India ; and from that time may 
bo dated th (3 decline and ruin of the Indo- 
Portuguese empire. It was in vain that the 
governor of Goa, alarmed by the appearance 
of those formidable arrivals in the Eastern 
waters, eiulcavoiired to excite tho natives of 
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India against tlio Hutch. He soon found 
that so far from tlic new-conicrs being re- 
garded u'itli fear or jealousy, they were 
looked upon with hnourablo eyes by the 
})rincc8 who ruled U})on the ^lalabar and 
Ooromaiidel coasts, and that these peoi>le 
began to count n])on the assistance of the 
Hollanders, as a foil to the oppressions of 
the Portuguese. Efpially in vain was it to 
endeavour to repel the intruders by force 
of arms ; they would gladly have found a 
pretext for a quarrel, but the wary policy of 
the Dutch disa 2 q)ointed them in this, and the. 
latter wore, moreover, too well armed to be 
easily taken by surprise.” This statement as 
to the decline of the Portuguese is correct. 
The manners of the Dutch were so much 
more accci^table to the peojde, that the hatred 
of Portuguese rule was increased, if possible, 
beyond that wbicli their atrocities had stimu- 
lated. Revolt everywhere, continental and 
insular, left them no ho 2 )e ; even the weak 
Ceylonese triumphed in expelling the detested 
invaders, the native converts and lialf-castes 
joining the people against the tyrants. An 
order from Madrid, where the govorninent of 
Portugal was then chiefly conducted, directed 
that every inihlic oflicc in India should be 
sold, and Vhc money sent home, thus destroy- 
ing all ho])o of retrieving disasters, or regain- 
ing lost territory. Terrific storms wrecked 
their fleets — convoys and merchantmoii being 
lost together. It seemed as if heaven fought 
against Portugal ; her commerce, power, and 
renown perished. 

The attempts of the Dutch to open up an 
Indian commerce were systematized, and the 
c liter jiriscs wore well organized and well con- 
ducted. Although the English soon followed 
the Dutch, the latter were far more successful ; 
for dames I. — with that alacrity to betray 
their country, which the false-hearted Stuarts 
ever exhibited — was anxious to sacrifico this 
commerce to tdeaso Philip of Siiain. The 
Dutch were free ; they had defied and humbled 
Philii), and were prepared to pluck from his 
grasj) the orieutal diadem. They won the 
8[)ice trade of Ceylon, and utterly broke Tq> 
the profitable trade with China which the 
Portuguese had in their most flourishing 
jicriod established. It is that the 

union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
was the chief cause of the declension of Por- 
tuguese commerce ; for when, in IfMO, the 
Portuguese threw off the Spanish connection, 
there was a renewal of energy in tlie forts and 
factories which they had continued to hold 
in India, and so much of an improved spirit 
was indicated, that the prospects of Portuguese 
oriental commerce revived. The Dutch, how- 
ever, had gained too firm a footing, and could 


only he supplanted by a far more powerful 
rival than Spain or Portugal, or both nnited, 
were ever likely to prove. The Portuguese 
still retain a few settlements, — Goa, Din, 
Timor, and Macao, at the month of the 
Canton river, but tlieir trade is insignifi- 
cant. 

Previous to the reign of Elizabeth England 
received from the Venetians such Indian com- 
modities as she consumed. Dr. Cooke Taylor, 
and other writers, represent this trade as un- 
proiitalfle to England. Ent no nation will 
oontiiuio to carry on gainlcss comniercc : the 
Vcnotian.s took such things in return as it 
suited Ihigland to export, and the commo- 
dities she received were worth to her the 
exchanges made in those transactions. Btill 
it was a barter wliich did not call out the 
energy of so enterprising a people, and in no 
sensible manner tended to augment their 
wealth. In lol8 some of the leading mer- 
ebants in rjondon consulted as to the ^^rao- 
iicability of no longer dealing in the commo- 
dities of the East “at second band,” and 
proposed to the government of Elizabeth that 
negotiations should be opened with the Bultaii 
of Turkey for certain trading privileges in 
the Levant. These negotiations were opened, 
and proved successful. From that time the 
English began a new trade, importing Indian 
articles by that way. A modern writer, 
quoting Hakluyt, states: — “There wa.g a very 
considerable trade to the Levant in English 
bottoms, between the years lol2 and 1534. 
He tells us that several stout ships from 
London, Bouthampton, and Bristol had a con- 
stant trade to Candia, Rhodes, Cyj)rn8, and 
Beyrout in Byria. Our imports were silks, 
camlets; rhubarb, malmsies, muscatels, and 
other wines; sweet oil’, cotton goods, carpets, 
gall, cinnamon, and other spices. Our ex- 
ports were fine and coarse kerseys, white 
western dogan, cloths called statutes^ and 
others called cardinal whiles, skins, and 
leather. From a cotemporary document it 
aj^pears, that in this early day Manchester 
had already acquired some fame as a manu- 
facturing town, particularly for the production 
of certain woollen cloths, which, singularly 
enough, were called cottons, a corruj^tion of 
coatings'' 

From 1576 to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury various efforts to form a direct trading 
intercourse with India were made, and the 
enterprise of Cavendish at the close of the 
century, following the reports made by Btc- 
phens of his voyage to Goa round the Cape 
of Good Hope, stimulated the enterprise of 
the London merchants, and a society was 
formed, entitled “ The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the East 
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Indies.” * This society was constituted a • 
body corporate I>y Elizabeth. “ The first ; 
English fleet which was dispatched to India 
(a.d. IGOl) consisted of five ships, under the 
command of Captain Lancaster, '.riiese an- 
chored in the roads of Aclien in June of the 
following year ; and one of the first acts of 
the commodore was to form a commercial 
treaty with the prince of the country. 
Having bartered some of the merclmndize 
for sucii articles as the jdacc furnislied, Lan- 
caster made sail for Java, to comj)letc the 
homeward lading with 8]>ices, gums, silks, salt- 
])ctrc, Ac. ; and finally, after arranging another 
treaty with the King of Lantaiu, he returned 
home well freighted with a valuable cargo.” 
This was followed by other successful voyages, 
csjiocially in the year IGOo. The jealousy of 
the Portuguese and Dutcli was roused ; the 
former made desperate efforts to destroy the 
English ships, but the company having sent 
out larger and stronger vessels, as the neces- 
sity of doing so became a]>parcnt, tiie Por- 
tuguese were defeated with terrible loss of 
ships and men. The Dutch were more wary, 
but not less hostile ; and although that nation 
was much iinlcbted to Elizabeth for her aid 
in its struggles against the ])ower of ISpain, it 
nevertheless united with the indo-Portuguese 
to prevent the English from the pursuit of 
lawful an<l j)eaceablo commerce, 'riic alliance 
was hital to the Dutch. Had they favoured 
their old allies, and only competed with them 
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; in a just and honourable rivalry, they miglit 

; have long continued to share the prolits of 
oriental trade in a degree wortliy of their 
original enterprise. Holland adopted a dis- 
honourable, selfish, and ungrateful policy, and 
met the fate such comluct merited. 

In previous chapters of this History the 
government of tlio I'^ast India Company has 
been stated, and in chap. xiii. an historical 
sketcli of tlie institution and progress of the 
company was given preliminary to such 
statement. In future chapters narrating the 
course of events in India, the development of 
the company's power will bo traced. Ho 
mingled did the commercial and the poli- 
tical becuiue, that they must be related 
together when events in India after the first 
enterprises of the English arc detailed. When, 
ultimately, the Dutch were completely humi- 
liated by Oliver Cromwell, England had no 
longer a rival in her eastern commerce, until 
the enterprise of France, and the skill of a 
few gifted Frenchmen, excited her apju’ehcn- 
sions. 'J^’lie issue of the struggle with France 
was as triumphant as those witli the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, leaving England undisputed 
mistress of tlic commerce of the Indian seas, 
as well as the only European ])ower occupy- 
ing a formidable position from the Persian 
(.Tiilf to Ilong-Kong. The extent and cl)a- 
racter of the irade which now exists between 
Britain and lier possessions in the East, will 
form the subject of separate chapiters. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

C()MMERCE OF TRANSACTING BUSINESS IN INDIA—TIIE CURRENCY— 

AVEIGIITS AND MEASURES— IMPORT OF SILVER— IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GENERAL 
]\IERCHANDIZE. 


A CONSIDER A BLK proportion of the capital 
emj Joyed in Indian commerce belongs to 
English merchants, representatives of whom 
reside at the chief cities in the presidencies, 
where they establish houses of business, jmr- 
chase the commodities of India, and ship them 
to the British Isles, China, the East India 
Archipelago, and Australia ; for these ship- 
ments British commodities or silver arc taken 
in exchange. Certain natives are always em- 
ployed by the European merchants or their 
representatives. These are called hanijam 
in Bengal ; the term signifies a merchant, 
trader, or commercial cmploi/L The banyan 
acts as interpreter and agent, and generally 
manages the money dealings of liis European 
employer ^vith the natives. This dcscri 2 >tion 
* See chap. xiii. p, 286. 


of official is very fond of assuming the title 
doican, ^^hieh is expressive of authority dele- 
gated to a confidential person, and is used by 
the native princes in transactions of palace 
regulation, of state, and of policy. TJic ban- 
yans are always Hindoos, and generally per- 
sons of property, influence, and commercial 
credit. These men have gained great in- 
fluence over the English lionses of business^ 
and transact much of the monetary and com- 
mercial affairs of the presidencies. Their 
bonds of security are taken in government 
contracts, and they often control tlio fate of 
an embarrassed concern. Sometimes those 
men have been found convenient instruments 
by officials who had the power to bestow a 
contract, and wliich of course the individual 
holding the patronage dared not bestow upon 
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liiniscir. The banyan receives tlic contract 
ostensibly, but really for the oflieial, who vir- 
tually confci-s it ni)oii liijiiself, the native agent 
accepting a per centago for his trouble and 
responsibility. 

The b(\‘iring of the banyan towards his 
European cniployer was formerly, and to 
sonic extent is still, very independent, and 
soinetinies arrogant. Ho cnterc<l the oflice 
slipshod, which is a tacit assertion of equality, 
an<l there conducted himself as if lie were 
major domo, giving directions to his sircars, 
hi rca rails, ifec., classes of underlings by whom 
the groat man was attended. Of late years 
these ])crsoiis have hocomo unfashionable, but 
their ])eeuiiiary resources are such that in 
largo speculations, and when heavy advances 
to indigo and sugar-planters arc necessary, 
tlieir aid is indispensable. 

In Madras similar persons are called duhash, 
a enrrnption of divi hnshi, one who can speak 
two languages, referring fo the free<lom with 
whicli tlieso men can speak and write Eng- 
lish as well as their native tongue. The 
same is tlic ease with the banyans of Bengal, 
and frequently oven with the sirears and hir- 
carahs hy whom tlioy arc attended. When 
the Rorvi(U\s of all those classes are dispensed 
with, native clerks are employed, who can 
read and Avrite English Avith accuracy and 
fluency. 

'.riio warehouses of the chief presidential 
cities are called gtnlovms. In these, or in 
bonded Avarehouscs, the produce imported to 
India is placed. 

Tlie hahoos, 'pjn'vocs,^\\Ci other native com- 
mercial servants, are content to receive A^ery 
small salaries, coimuonly ranging from .iil5 
to dCGO per year ; but sumo have as much as 
iil80 a year, and a few somewhat more. 

J*eons arc attaclied to most ofTJjics to carry 
notes — or chits, as thcA’^ are termed — to various 
])hu;cs of business. This sort of service is 
rendered necessary by the severe heat, ren- 
dering active exertion on the part of Euro- 
peans often impossihle, and generally difticult. 

Bills of exchange, called hoondees, are used 
for remittance from one pjirt of India to an- 
other. They are obtained from bankers, who 
abound in all the important cities. 

Treasury notes arc much used for remit- 
tance hy the offices of government. These 
are bills issued by the civil niithorities for 
cash paid to them. 

Securities in government notes, bearing 
interest, similar to- our exchequer bills, arc 
much sought after by those Avho are desirous 
to make investments, Avhether Europeans or 
natives. These government promissory notes 
aTe useful as deposits for loans, in AAdiich way 
money can always be obtained cheaply by 


those desirous of retaining the stock, but 
requh'ing advances. 

Bank-notes arc issued by the batdvS in 
India, and obtain circulation to a moderate 
extent. 

Monetary transactions between England 
and India are ct)nducfGd mainly by bills of 
cxcliange, suj)portcd by bills of hiding. 

The coinage of India consists of riq^ccs, 
annas, and Ojic rupee ccpials sixteen 

annas; one anna equals three pice. Tlie 
rupee is a silver coin, about the size and 
value of a florin, and is divisible into hal/^ 
rnj^ecs and ijnartcr-rnjjccs. The. only gohl 
coin existing in Bengal is iha mohur, Avhich is 
Avorih sixteen ru])ces, or thirty -two shillings 
British money. This coin is, however, seltlom 
seen, as one class of natives export it Avhen it 
comes into their possession, ami others melt 
it down fur the purpose of fabricating personal 
ornaments. In Madras the star inujoda AA'as 
once circulated, but is now hardly known. 
On the eoasls, and to some extent in the 
interior, among the poorest cl:is.ses, cotrrics 
have currency. These are small shells; their 
A'ahio fiuct nates so much, that copper coin is 
rapidly displacing them. 

In the conversion of the rni>oe into the 
cquiA’aJont cnrrenc}'’ of other nations in ilraw- 
ing bills of exchange, the fluctuation of the 
relative vahie of the precious metals inter sc 
is taken into consideration, from the circum- 
stance of gold l)eing in some, and. silver in 
others, the legal medium of circulation. It is 
also iiecc.ssary to take account for the mint 
charge for coining at each place, Avhieh tuids 
a fictitious value to the local coin. Tlio par 
of exchange is, for these reasons, a somcwlnifc 
ambiguous term, rccjniring to be di.stinguisliod 
under two more definite denominations : first, 
the intrinsic par, Avhich reprcseiita tljat ca.so 
in Avhich the ])nve metal contained in the 
p.avallid denominations of coins is CMpial ; 
secondly, the commercial por, or that case in 
Avhich the current value of the coinage at 
each ]dacG (after deducting the seignorage 
leviable for coinage) is equal, or, in otlicr 
words, “two sums of money of dilforcnt 
countries arc commercially at par, Avhile they 
Can pvrehase an equal quantity of the same 
kind of pure metal.” Thus, if silver be taken 
from India to England, it must be sold to a 
bullion mercliant at the market price, the 
proprietor receiving payment in gold (or 
notes controvertible into it). The London 
mint is closed against the importer of silver, 
Avhicli metal has not, therefore, a minimum 
value in the English market, fixed by the 
mint price, although it has bo in Calcutta, 
AA’licrc it may always be converted into coin at 
a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, 
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if a remittance in goM be made from India to 
England, iU out-turn there is known mid 
lixed. ^riie now Cafentfa gold molinr iluc- 
tiiatcs as considerably in India aa that of 
silver does in Englaiul, (he natural tondcncy 
of commerce being to bring to an equilibrium 
the operations of exchange in the two metals. 
The exchange between England and India 
lias, tliercfore, a twofold ex])ression : for silver, 
the ])rieo of the sicca rupee in sliillings and 
pence; for gold, the price of the sovereign in 
riijiees.* 

Ill the Htraits settlements, and in the Island 
of Ceylon, tlio Spfoiish dnliar is tlio coin 
which circulates most iVeoIy. It has been 
shown ill the (‘liajiters describing these jilaces 
that the merchants and settlers ]>rofer this 
coin to the ru (ice, with which tlie goven-.ment 
of liidia desire to sniierscde it. At Aden 
the Ausfriau. dolJav circulates. 

H"lie s}'steni of British India weiglits and 
nicasuri'-s is founded u])Oii the princi])le of 
inaking the vuo./no?, orliighost nominal weight, 
eipial to one hundred English troy pounds, 
and thirty-five seers o(jiial to seventy-two 
l>ound.s avoirdujiois, thus establisliing a simple 
counoctioii, void of fractions, between the 
two English metrical scales and that of India, 
'^riie unit of the liritish jxmdcrarjj s//stem is 
called tlio tola. It weighs a hundred and 
eighty grains bhiglish troy weight. From it 
upwards are derivetl the heavy weights, viz., 
the chitfark^ the seer, and mauud \ — 

<>z. dwts, grs. 

Tlid iiiauuil is cqiiiil to lOO C) 0 0 

'riic Hticr „ 2 {) 0 0 

The diittfu-k „ 1 17 0 

The tola „ 7 12t 

The weights used by goldsmiths and 
jewellers are smaller — such as the maslia, 
Avhicli is equivalent to fifteen grains ; tlic 
cAittce^ which is C(iual to the dhav, 

which is but one-fourth of a grain. 

The currency of India is a subject which of 
late years lias undergone sharp discussion both 
in the presidencies and at liome. It has en- 
gaged the serious attention of the board of 
(lirectors, and lias obtained perha 2 is an equally 
earnest consideration from financiers and jioliti- 
eal economists. The currency of a country is a 
subject as closely connected witli government 
us with comiucrco, and might bo discussed 
with equal inoprioty under either head ; but 
the influence of Indian currency, regarded in 
all its conditions, iqion the commerce of tliat 
country is so determinate and imj^ortant, and 
is so rapidly being developed in new phases, 
that this cha])ter seems the most proj^er jilace 
for treating of it. 

The legal tender in India is silver, and the 
* Captain Stocquelcr. t Ibid. 


amount in circulation is probably a hundred 
and forty millions sterling, altliuugli some 
writers estimate it as liigh as a hundred and 
sixty millions. The companjf s rupee consists 
of 11*12, or llh*) grains of pure silver, and 
1*12, or fifteen grains of alh)y. Considerable 
hesitalion seems to liave ]n.'rvaded the councils 
of the government of India in making silver 
the solo legal tender. Lord Cornwallis, at 
the time he established the sirca rupee for the 
currency of Bengal, also regulated the circu- 
lation of the oftl gtdd nialiur as a legal tender 
for sixteen sicca i‘ui)ees, hr.t that coin was 
always of a high agio, and never found place 
in tlie (!UiTency of the country." Trices were 
exj)res.^,ed in rii]>C(‘S. ^Bhc land S('t dements 
by the Marquis of Lomwallis himself wi-re 
regulatLMl in rupees, and the public debt was 
contracted in llie same coin. SIhee (he time 
of Alvbar gold coin lias liad a Ihictualing 
value, and was bouglit and sold at an agio for 
presentations and offerings to great men, and 
for weddings and religitius ceremonies, while 
silver wa.s use<l as the basis of the circulation 
III the south of India tlie gnld pagodtt circu- 
lated until within tlie last thirty years. It 
seonu to liave been alike (lie desii-e of the 
government and ]>ciq)le of India to withdraw* 
the gold eurreney, and substitute silver. In 
a letter from, the goviu-nmcut of India to the 
court of (Jirootors, dated the 21th of dune, 
1815;*), the following decision is exjiressod - 
“No gold coin will liencefor\var<l be a legal 
tender of payment in any of the territories of 
the East India Company; but (lie gold pieces to 
be hereafter coined will clnmlalo at whatever 
rate of value relatively to the legal silver cur- 
rency of the country they may hear to (uir- 
reiicy. The governor-general in council will 
from time to time lix the rate by proclama- 
tion in the Calcnlla Gazette at wln’ch they 
shall be received and issued at the imhlic 
treasuries, in lieu of tlio legal .silver eurreney 
of British India. Until further orders, that 
rate will be as the names of the tokions denote 
— the gold mohnr for fiftcou riq^ees ; the Jh'c 
ruptce pn’ece fur five rn])ees ; the ten ruf ee 
2 ^iccc Ibr ten rupicos ; the thirt/j rvprc pi(*'e. 
for thirty riqiccs.” 

It was soon seen by the Indian govern- 
ment that, as these gold coins wwo not a 
legal tender, their issue at a jue.'^crihcd l ate in 
relation to the coin whieh was a legal tender 
Avas inconsistent and inq>ractj(al)le, and ac- 
cordingly, in IS II, by proclamation, the 
public functionaries w*cre authorized to receive 
them at the previous rate of fifteen to one, 
“to be disposed of as might be ordered liy 
the accomitaiit-goiicral, or tbo accountant of 
the ju’csidciicy." 

In 1811 it seems to have been the policy 
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of the govoriiment to encourage the coinage 
of gold, for a reduction of seignorage from 
two to one per cent, was ordered on gold 
bullion coineil in Madras and Bombay. Tliis 
rate had existed in Bengal for seven years 
])revi(nis. The seignorage on silver coin 
remained at two per cent. 

In 1850 the value of gold in relation to 
silver had so sensibly depreciated, and the 
j)rospcct of a further relative depreciation 
appeared so certain, that the sub-treasurer at 
Calcutta made a report u})on the subject. 
Tills condition of things continued to impress 
the government, and in 1852 notice was 
given that payment in gold would not be 
received in the public treasury ; and that the 
act of instituting silver as the exclusive 
standard of value, would be enforced. 

Objections are taken to silver as the stan- 
dard. One of these rests on the desirable- 
ness, if not the necessity, of having the same 
legal tender as in the country wliosc supre- 
macy gives law to India. Another is founded 
on the cumbrous nature of an exclusive silver 
currency creating extensive ineonveuienee to 
the government, which is obliged to hold 
larger balances than would, it is alleged, be 
necessary with a more available currency. 
It is an established rule in India to have a 
balance of eight millions, and it is generally 
half as much more. In 1855, when the public 
works loan was contracted, there was a 
balance held of eight millions, but the loan 
was resorted to because there was not enough 
in the Calcutta treasury for even an expen- 
diture of two months. It is replied to this 
objection, and with reason, that the area of 
territory is so vast, and the means of transit 
so imperfect over a large portion of that area, 
that it would bo difficult in emergencies to 
make cither gold or silver available to a large 
amount at any given place. The troops being 
quartered in garrisons so numerous and re- 
mote, and the various centres of government 
being so widespread, it is necessary that 
treasuries be maintained in numerous places 
far away from the seat of the supreme go- 
vernment. An experienced public officer, 
well known in India and in England, thus 
expressed himself on this subject: — ‘‘Al- 
though 1 entirely agree in the opinion that 
under the present system a cash balance of 
upwards of eight croros has been proved to 
bo insufficient, I am still of opinion that under 
a different system that amount w.oiild be an 
ample working capital wherewith to admin- 
ister the governineiit in ordinary times. Eight 
or nine ‘millions iff inonev, of uliich not a 
farthing is available wherewith to answer an 
unexpected demand, seems to mo an enor- 
mous sum to be required merely as it were to 


oil the financial machinery. I cannot but 
think that too large an aggregate sum is 
allowed to he frittered away among too many 
small treasuries. There is really only one 
place where it is of importance to have 
always a large spare balance, and that is the 
general treasury of Calcutta. Of four-fifths 
of the district treasuries any one may be run 
dry any day without any public inconvenience ; 
nevertheless, the greater part of the eight or 
nine millions is always lying in tlicse small 
treasuries. It would require much time, 
detailed knowledge, and thought, to make an 
effectual and safe alteration of this system in 
this respect, but I cannot believe tliat it is 
not to be done.*' * 

The impossibility of rajudly concentrating 
specie, from the great bulk and weight of 
money in silver, constrains the employment 
of a large number of the military in conduct- 
ing and guarding treasure. The testimony 
of 8ir Cliarlcs Napier as to the injury thus 
sustained to the public service is important ; — 
“Treasure onglit to be guarded by the hir- 
kcudauses and cJnf 2 ) 2 >'^'assc€s, but regular trooi>s 
are employed by regiments, wings, detach- 
ments, and their nmrclies arc usually in the 
hottest season of the year and to great dis- 
tances, Sometimes they arc two or three 
months under European officers, often young, 
inexperienced, and unable, from the heat, to 
exert tliemselves. Tlie duty is, therefore, 
done according to their bodily strength, the 
general relaxation of discipline in the army, 
and particular state of it in each regiment, 
and always such fatigue is incurred in guard- 
ing treasure in the hot season as to oppress 
natives as well ns Europeans, officers and 
sepoys. Tliesc treasure guards resemble the 
Cape patrols against Caffres as to fixtiguc ; 
but the patrols are made in the finest climate 
in the Morld, whereas the Indian treasure 
guards march in floods of heat, and exposed 
to deadly fevers. The patrol soldiers are 
cheered by a glory which their devotion, cou- 
rage, and endurance merit. The poor treasure 
guard sepoy has no glory, no moral support 
under suffering; he falls under fatigue, the 
sun, and fever, unhccdetl, unheard of, a victim 
to duties not military. Between the 1st of 
January and the 31st of October of the fol- 
lowing year 25,710 infantry and 3361 cavalry 
— total, 211,080 soldiers — were furnished for 
treasure escorts alone, exclusive of all other 
civil duties. Moreovei', on nine occasions 
detachments, in two instances of Avhole regi- 
ments, are not incliiJcd, because, from acci- 
deius, their numbers are not in my posses- 
sion. Even this falls short of the truth. 

* Minute of Mr. J. P. Grant on the Public Works 
Loan, Parliamentary Paper 280, Session 1855. 
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During part of that time the general relief of 
corps was going on, and treasure was fre- 
quently sent w’ith relieving regiments not 
included above. From twenty to thirty thou- 
sand men are, therefore, annually employed 
on this one branch of civil duty, for long 
periods and to great distances. Such arc the 
sev'cre trials of the Bengal army, injurious to 
its discipline, heart-breaking to its best ofli- 
eers, who are devoted to the service.” * 

It is afhrincd by the objectors to a silver 
currency that the inconvonieiice experienced 
hy tlie government is shared by the com- 
mercial community, and is felt hy the whole 
population of India. It is necessary for the 
merchants and bankers to cin])loy a numorons 
class of persons to convey remittances. They 
carry about a thousand rupees (iilOO) each 
upon their persons, so that ten men are 
engaged in the service of remitting £1000! 
The same burden in sovereigns for each man 
would amount in value to £1G00. The 
TJiugs, Dacoits, and otlier robbers, are expert 
in lying in wait for treasure -bearers. In reply 
to tliose objections it is urged that there 
cannot be two legal tenders, one of gold and 
one of silver; and tliat so small are the l)ay- 
ments made to the sci)oy3 and among the 
peo])lo to one another, that a currency such 
as exists would alone be a<laptcd to the wants 
of the country. It is also maintained that 
notwithstanding such inconveniences as may 
bo supposed or ])rovcd to exist, tlio people 
and the government lind the advantages of 
the actual currency more than a counter- 
balance. It is afljrmod hy the advocates of 
the rupee standard that even now, for tlie first 
time, if provision were to be made for the 
currency of such a country, the silver standard 
would be the better; but that having existed 
for so long a period, and thoroughly meeting 
the wishes and necessities of the people at ! 
large, any attempt to abolish the silver for a 
gold currency would be unnecessary and 
empirical. 

A more important argument against making 
gold a legal tender, is founded on the hict 
that the public debt, and all j)ublic salaries 
and engagements, have been contracted for on 
the basis of a legal tender of silver. Gold is, 
in relation to silver, steadily sinking in value; 
the average yield of tlio silver mines of the 
world is about eight millions per year, and 
the supply, if not stationary, increases slowly, 
whereas the supply of gold baa increased 
greatly. Silver is, therefore, more valuable 
now ill relation to gold than when the public 
debt was incurred, and the engagements of 
the country, based on the silver standard, w’ere 
formed. By the amount of this difference 

♦ Indian Mijigovernmnif^ fourth editioo, p. 233. 


the property of the public and private creditor, 
anti the covenanted servants of the govern- 
ment, would be confiscated. This argument 
has undoubtedly weighed both with the go- 
vernment of India, the directors, and Britisli 
cabinets. 

The alteration of the legal tender from 
silver to gohl, while the tendency in their 
relative value continues to be wdiat it is, 
would create a revolution of prices in India 
of a serious nature. WJierc gold is the 
standard, its increasing quantities have raised 
the relative value of all other commodities as 
well as of silver, but this cliange has not taken 
place in India, because the standard was not 
gold. On the contrary, the increased value 
of silver tends to lower prices, but the effect 
as yet is not a})precial)lc to any great degree, 
because the inllux of silver has been equal 
to the demand. If gold be niade a legal 
tender, the result must be tlie same in India 
as in England — all other things being equal 
— an upward tendency in ]>rices. 

From these conside rations^ t is obvious that 
if such a change be made in India at all, it 
must be wrought out witli care, with a scru- 
pulous regard to vested interests, and so as to 
disturb as little as possible the commerce and 
economy of the country. 

Closely connected with tlie question of the 
existence of silver as the legal tender of 
India, is the subject of the iiujiortatiou of 
silver into that country. In the vulgar par- 
lance of mercantile affairs tlie balance of 
trade is in favour of India. According to 
the ])rinciplcs of political economy tliere can, 
of course, be no balance of trade in favour of 
any country. The precious metals are com- 
modities to be received or exported as other 
articles of commerce. India receives silver 
because she prefers that return for her ex- 
ports, either from necessity or taste. If any 
other article becomes more valued, she will, 
as a matter of ordinary traffic, export her sil- 
ver to obtain it, if she do not possosa some 
other articles more in request by lier cus- 
tomers, »and which she jirefcrs to j>art with. 
China receives silver for her tea from Europe, 
but she readily parts witli it again fir opium 
to India. Both nations follow, in their deal- 
ing, a common and determinate law, which 
must operate upon their rcdatioiis with others, 
according to mutual necessities and means of 
supply. India is not rich in gold and silver, 
and in all ages she has placed a high value 
upon them. Accordingly, she has always 
been an importer to a large extent, so that 
Pliny called her ‘Mhe sink of the precious 
metals.” The eagerness of the natives of all 
these vast regions for gold and .silver orna- 
ments, and the few things, comparatively, 
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'Nvliicli they require aiiion^ the productions of 
otlicr cuuiitrios, ^\ill account for this con- 
tinued importation. TJuit it has now reached 
ii vast ma.ynitudc, is evident from an ex- 
amination of cxistinj,^ documcnta. Colonel 
fc>ykes, M.I*., a distinguished nieinber of the 
conimittoo in I^eadeuliall Street, and formerly 
its ohainnaii, has given very particular atten- 
tion to the matter.* According to this autho- 
rity, linlia imported in the eight years ending 
30th of A|>ril, 1842, hnllioii to tlio amount of 
liftoen millions sterling. According to another 
authority ,j' the bullion imported during tlic 
seven years ending JlOtli of April, 184U, was 
sixtoeu millions. Colonel Sykes affirms tliat 
during the live years ending the 30th of April, 
1854, the bullion iin])orted readied the value 
of nineteen millions. In iSoo G she re- 
ceived from Great Jh-itain aiul the Mediter- 
ranean ports alone £V),340,rU) 4, all of which, 
except £37,1 .18, was in silver. In 1857 she 
received from the same places £22f),7oO in 
gold, and £l3,21i»,G84 in silver. Ilesidcs 
these immense imports in those latter years, 
she received also a considerable amount from 
(/hina. Tlie. total export of silver to India 
and China in 1857, was twenty millions 
sterling, the demand of China being nearly 
equal to that of India. This large amount is 
more than double the produce of silver for 
that year from all tlio mines where it is ob- 
tained. The silver received in India has been 
cbidly in coin, yet this vast increase to the 
cuiToncy has not in any appreciable manner 
aflcctod prices. 

Imlopendent of tljo natural operation of 
the laws of j)oliti(^al economy already referred 
to, there have been social and political inllu- 
cnces at work in India which caused the ab- 
sorption of such vast sums. The love of orna- 
ments — of the precious metals — has ahvayts 
operated in that direction, but more so in 
seasons of insecurity. There can be Jio doubt 
that a large portion of the pc<q»le of India, as 
well as the whole Bengal army, expected for 
some years a revolt oii a vast scale against 
British ascendancy. Tliis led to an increase 
in the use of bracelets, anklets, oarrings, neck- 
laces, and waistbands of silver, as it was be- 
lieved to be the safest mode in which treasure 
Could be preserved. 

The habit of secret bo«arding grows upon a 
poo]>le whose lot is insecure, and remains long 
after the peculiar circumstances which led to 
it liavo jiasaed away ; tliis has been another 

* T/icf JuxUnml Commei'ctf of British J^fhttia. JJy 
Coloiii’l Sykes, r.K.S. (lUnd belbrc the Statistical So- 
ciety, 2 1 at of January, 1856, and reprinted from llieir 
Journal.) 

t iSibles of imports ami cipviris ft>r the three pre- 
Fideneies, in the A|)j)cndix to the Commons* Reports on 
indtiim Alfuirs fur 1S52, p. 3tl. 


source of the absorption of silver. The ex- 
pectation 60 widely entertained of a coining 
convulsion, increased this Imbit during the 
last few years, and will i»artly account for 
the little influence upon prices, and upon the 
circulation xvhicli these large imports created. 

The political causes winch have operated 
have aided the social influences already in 
existence. As compared with that of native 
governments, tiic system of the East India 
Company occasions the necessity of a far 
more extended currency. Under the former 
the troops were to a certain extent paid in 
kind, and in a great degree 6uj)povtcd on the 
lands of those to whom they owed a feudal 
service of arms. 44ic company pays all its 
servants in cash. Tlio creation of a public 
debt, tbc interest of wliich has to be paid in 
coin, creates anotbei* demand. Tbc remission 
of several millions sterling ])ev annum from 
India to the borne government of necessity 
creates a demand for coin to meet the drain, 
altliougli tliis tribute is juiid in produce. The 
power of these governmental operations may 
be gatliered from the chapters on revenue 
already before the reader, and from the fol- 
lowing general glance : — The receipts of the 
home treasury of the East India (knnjiany 
from the 1st of January to the 3()th of April, 
1858, arc estimated at £5,153,023, and the 
disbursements at £ 1.21M),0(>5, leaving a balance 
in favour of £85'j,lbj8. The disbursements 
for the year ending the 30tli of April, 185‘J, 
are estimated at £11,1 83, 023, being — for 
Indian railways, £2,5ll,0b3; payments to 
government, £1,171,711; annuities, <fcc., pay- 
able in England, £1,403,480; stores ami trans- 
port, l,0bb,442 ; loan from the Bank of Eng- 
land, repayable on the Jst of Oclobcr next, 
£1,0(XVX)0; minimum amount required to 
be held in cash, £l,000,t.KX) ; dividends and 
interest, £tKS0,0(X); bonds notified for dis- 
charge, £fJ53,ytX); general charges, £535,800; 
amount repayable to security fund, £315,0tX) ; 
ajid bills of exchange and homeward, &c., 
£152,300. To meet tliese disbursements tbc re 
will be available £2,500,000 from Indian rail- 
way companies, £12O,W0 from government 
for supplies, a like sum from bills of excliange 
oil India, and tlie estimated balance in hand, 
amounting in all to £3,533,358, and leaving 
a deficiency of £7,580,038.* 

Imlopendent of the action of government 
in reference to cash payments, the funded 
debt, and tlic liomo ti’ibute, there Avas an otlicr 
cause in the modus ojierandi in collecting 
the land revenue. This source of taxation, 
as shown on a former page, was transmitted 
from the native princes, but they very gene- 
rally received payment in kind, whereas the 
* Tbe Times* city article, Jauaary, 1868. 
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Britisli inaidted upon payment in cash. This 
\vii3 tlie secret of tlip siilYciiiigs of the ryota, 
although so lightly taxed. In the settlement 
of the Punjauh Sir Henry Tiawvenee found 
the desire for payments in kind one of the 
chief obstructions to the progress of his salu- 
tary measures. The motive was tlic same 
ns actuated tlio ryots iu India to urge the 
same rctpiest — viz., tlie fact of casli payments 
lowering ]>riccs. Tliis was invariably the 
first efiect produced by insisting upon the 
payment of the land revenue iu rupees. The 
Boinbdif Quarferlj/ Reckw places the suhject 
iu this liglit: — “An all-important stop in 
AngUi -Indian a<luiiuistration was to collect 
tlio land-lax in money instead of realizing it 
in kind, according to the practice which had 
virtually, if not nominally, obtained to a great 
extent under native rule. The immediate 
and inevitalilo consequence of this general 
onforconicnt of money assessments was, that 
the amount of coin previously circulating, and 
ijiiflieient for tlu3 adjustment of the limited 
transactions connected with revenue and 
commerco under the native system, iiroved 
quite inadequate for the settlement, without 
a derangement of ]n'iccs, of the greatly on- 
largod transactions resulting frum llio British 
system. Under the nati\e system the sale 
for casli of a small ])art of the agrieuUural 
produce of a district su/lK-od to ])rovidc for 
all its liabilities connected with taxatioJi and 
commerce, lindor the British system, on the 
(M)ntrary, twice, or ]>crhaps throe times, the 
quantity of ])vodii(?(j had to be so sold in order 
to provide for the same objects, owing to the 
whole amount of the land-tax being demanded 
in coin. But tlio supply of coin remaining as 
hoforo, the effect of this increased demand for 
it was of course to enhance its price. The 
coin in circulation had to perform double or 
treble the w’ork it liad accomplished before. 
The ryot, requiring more cash to pay hi.s 
money assessment, had of course to bring 
more produce to market, which occasioned n 
glut, and br»>iight down prices. And this 
state of things was aggravated by the deiuaml 
for grain and forage in the country markets 
being less than before, owing to the ilisbaud- 
ing of the irregular force which had been 
kept up by the native jaglieerdars and otlicr 
functionaries of the former government, and 
to tlio increased production duo to an exten- 
sion of cultivation by means of these disbanded 
levies. Prices fell more and more, until in 
many cases our collectors found it to be wholly 
im])ossible to collect the full land assessment, 
and largo remissions had to be annually made. 
The village grain merchants, who are also 
the village bankers, deprived of a suflicient 
market at their own doors, were compelled, in 


order to find money to supply tlieir consti- 
tuents with, to seek more distant markets fur 
the disposal of the produce left upon their 
hands iu liquidation of advances previously 
made by them to the ry<its. . This awakcncil 
a spirit of greater enterprizc and activity 
among the oominorcial classes, which w-as 
gradually communicated to tlie ryots, and Iai«l 
the germ of that active foreign trade whicJi 
now advances with gigantic strides, and lias 
already' penetrated into the romote.st recesses 
of the interior. This collateral benefit con- 
ferred by the British i)lan of administration, 
has fairly set fi ce the dormant ciiorgies of the 
people.’ ' 

The intlnx of silver will raise the price of 
gold and of all other commodities in India, 
eventually necessitating the exportation of 
the surplus silver, unless the discovery of 
new' minea elsewhere greatly mercasc the 
quantity. The efforts of France and the 
United States of America to displace tlioir 
silver cnrrtmcy by gold, set free an amount 
of the former whieli .sustained the hirgo Eu- 
ropean exports to tlie Fast. Other coiintricH, 
folio w'ing tlie exauqdc of these nations, will 
.set free a further amount of silver, wdiich wull 
inevitably flow in the same direction. But 
when the railways are conqiloted in Judin., 
and the commerce of different parta of her 
territory with one anollier is developed, and 
of all India witli other portions of the East, a 
natural rcaetiou will gradually take jilace. 

It has been remarked that the intlnx of 
silver to India came to a consideralde extent 
througli China, in conseipienco of the opium 
trade between India and that country. China, 
by her immense exportations of tea and silk, 
and lier comparatively small imports of Furo- 
peaii and American productions, receives a 
large quantity of silver, and this must he 
taken into account iu calculating the relation 
of tlic Indian demand to the supply of that 
metal. The general trade of China was 
stated in the chapter upon that country. It 
is here only necessary to show the present 
prospects of the grand staple of Cliinesc ex- 
port, tea, wdiich is chiefly exchanged for 
silver, to enable the reader to form some 
judgment upon the suliject. On another page 
the opium export to China from India, which 
is chiefly given in rotitrn for silver, will fur- 
nish additional data for general conelusioTis. 
The following account of the eliaracter of tlic 
tea trade wuth China dming the year 1857, 
from the trade oircnlar of an eminent Iiouse 
in the city, fnrni.shcs the fullest and most re- 
cent information for the present purpose ; — 

“ The course of the tea market during the 
past year has been checkered — the range of 
fluctuation fully 20 per cent . ; while the reenlt 
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shows an average advance of ahont 10 per 
cent, upon most descriptions of black, and a 
fall of from 15 to 20 per cent, on some classes 
of green. It opened Tinder considerable ex- 
citement, and largo speculative business en- 
eiie<l at enhancing prices, stimulated by the 
news of tJic burning of the foreign factories 
at Canton, and the pros]Tcct of the partial 
stopj)agc of exports. Shortly after the whole 
trade was disarranged, and almost paralyzed, 
by the sudden proposition to put the <liity at 
a higher point than had been ])revionsly fixed 
by law; and, although this matter was subse- 
quently compromised at I 5 . (}d. per pound, the 
previous tone of the market was not recovered, 
and considerable sales were made at a mate- 
rial decline. On the new’ duties coming into 
full operation, and the deliveries being found 
to be so much larger than was expected (the 
duty payments in one month having been on 
fifteen millions of pounds), all parties showed 
increased confidence, aiul this was greatly 
strengthened by the confinnation of tlic ex- 
pected large falling off of the supplies for the 
season of 185(3-7, proving ultimately to be 
no less than twenty-seven millions. A de- 
mand having siniultanoonsly sinning up for 
export to the United States for both black 
and green, a large amount of business was 
done at an advance of from l|f?. to 2d. per 
pound. 

** During the next foxir months the fluctu- 
ations were unimportant, but prices were on 
the whole well sustained, the departure of 
Lord Elgin from China to India aiding spccn- 
lation. The higlieat general range Avas, hoAV- 
eA’’cr, noAv attained, for, although the account 
of the first crop of Kiaows was confirmed, and 
most extravagant prices Avero being paid 
in China for the ncAV teas, under tlie idea 
that this AA'oiild be another year of short 
supply, and that prices must consequently 
advance at homo, the report of continued 
shipments led to a decline here. In October 
came the American crisis, and eventually a 
fall of to 2d. per pound on black, and 
to ^d. per pound on seA^cral sorts of green 
AA'as submitted to. From this there Avas no 
recovery ; and as the money pressure became 
more and more scA’crc, so prices further gave 
AViiy (although the principal importers held 
their stocks altogether off tlie market), as 
the necessities of parties (chiefly speculators) 
compelled them to realize. Subsequently a 
gradual restoration of confidence resulted. 
jMeanwhile, general business was tilmost sus- 
pended ; the tea trade suflered less than many 
others, but common congou gradually drooped 
until sales were made for cash at lie?., and 
ordinary avus iinsalcahle at 10<^. per pound. 
There were, however, no sellers of sound on 


usual three months’ terms under 1«. per 
pound. On receipt of the telegraphic news 
of the expected attack on Canton a slightly 
revived demand took place, and during the 
last two days of the year transactions were 
reported at Is. and I 5 . O^d. per pound 
for common congou. The imports into the 
United Kingdom liaA’c been (>1,000,000 lbs., 
against 87,741,000 lbs. in 185G. The de- 
liveries for homo consumption have been 
Gfl,(XX),CKX) lbs., against G3,(X)0,(X)0 lbs. in 
185G. The deliveries for exportation have 
been 9,(XK),000 lbs. against G, 241 ,000 lb. in 
185G. The stock remaining on the 31st 
of December AA’as 71,000,000 lbs., against 
88,(X^0,(XX) lbs. in 1S5G. 

“ The imports haA’^e fallen off no less than 
2G,750,0(X) lbs. as compared Avitli last year, 
being about 15,750,(XX1 lbs. short of the 
average of the previous five years. Tlie do- 
liA'cries show a total surplus of 8,750,000 ll)s. 
OA’or last year, and about U/}OOfiOO lbs. 
beyond the average of the five previous years. 
Of the excess, G,0(X),0001b3. Avas in the 
quantity taken for home consumption, and 
2,750, obO lbs. in the exports, chiefly to the 
United States. The present stock, althongli 

17.000. 000 lbs. less tlnin at the end of 185G, 
is still nearly equal to eleven months’ re- 
quirement at this year’s rate of delivery, and 

5.000. 000 lbs. beyond tlio average of the 
preceding five years.” 

Imports by India and China of luiropean 
goods increase, but they arc small com|>arcd 
Avith the exports of eastern produce. (Jliina 
indeed is a large importer from India, but that 
circumstance is chiefly duo to the passion for 
opium. England does not find such a market 
for her manufactures in the East, ns her vast 
imports thence would justify lier in expecting. 
From Great Britain and Ireland the exports 
to Australia arc nearly as great as those to 
the East Indies. During the year 1857, they 
were — to Australia, £11, G2G,14G ; to the East 
Indies only £11,G48,341. This state of 
things admits of explanation. A AAriter AAdio 
paid attention especially to the condition of 
the presidency of Bombay says : — “ Not only 
the i>rincipal towns and cities, but many of 
the larger description of villages are abun- 
dantly supplied with European manufactures 
of every sort, such as the natives require. 
They arc provided Avith these by a race of 
men who purchase the commodities at Bom- 
bay, and retail them all over the Deccan. 
The articles generally consist of woollens, 
English chintzes, knives, scissors, razors, 
spectacles, looking-glasses, small prints, and 
diflerent sorts of hardware : but the great 
mass of the people have not the means, if 
they had the inclination, to purchase any 
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considerable quantity of European goods. 
Any surplus that remains after the immediate 
supply ot their necessities is always expended 
in their festivals, marriages, and religious 
ceremonies;* When it is alleged that not 
only the principal towns and cities, but also 
the villages, are abundantly supplied with 
European manufactures, it is not intended to 
say that any very great importation of sucli 
articles is made ; but merely that the limited 
wants of the people are mot, that there is no 
difficulty in the way of their obtaining such 
articles eitlier from tlicir inaccessiblcncss, or 
the want of means of conversance to remote 
districts. It is admitted tbat the power of the 
natives to juirehase is small, and that a taste 
for European articles is not yet formed among 
the masses, however it may ]m-tially exist 
among the natives of rank. Vet while the 
exports of India have been increasing out of 
all proportion to tbe imports, Mr. II. Green, 
the professor of literature at Coon ah College, 
ill Ilia work on the Deccan ryots, rcpi'cscnt.s 
the grand w’aiit of India to be increased ex- 
port, and the chief source of impoverishment, 
the importation of foreign commodities. ITis 
words are ; — The great desiderata arc — more 
varieties of industry, ami, above all tilings, 
more eligible and more abundant exports. 
Under our rule an unheard-of portion of the 
revenue of the country is siieiit for foreign 
commodities, A governor, a nicmhcr or 
council, a judge, or a collector, does not, as 
a native rajah or jagheerdar u ould, spend his 
income on erowils of retainers and hangers 
on of all kinds, creating a large demand for 
hajrec, jowareo, ghee, and ghoor — lie requires 
Long-Acre carriages, Arabian horses, French 
and Spanish wines, Parisian and London 
millinery, and a long list of foreign etceteras. 
The rich native also now imitates him in 
almost all these things, and even the com- 
parativcly poor one expends whatever re- 
venue he may have, beyond what is just 
sufficient to supply him with necessaries, in 
English clotb and copper, and (Jhiua silver 
and silk. This intense demand for foreign 
commodities renders it of vital importance 
that the exports which are to pay for them — 
and to provide also, if we arc considering the 
case of all India, for tlio largo tribute which 
in various shapes wc exact, hut of which the 
Deccan probably pays no portion whatever — 
should be such as are in their turn greatly in 
demand among foreigners, and contain con- 
siderable value in small bulk, so as to be 
easily and cheaply transported. Our rule 
will be light or heavy in India, almost in 
exact proportion to the facility or the diffi- 
culty which the country has in creating a 
demand abroad for its products. Let us sup- 
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pose a native prince ami nobility — such as 
Bajirao nud the Mahratta sirdars — were to 
suddenly change tlieir ta.stes and habits, to 
dismiss the swanus of Brahmins hanging about 
them, and the sowars, iicons, ghovawallas, 
and troops of idle servants, to whose mainten- 
ance their revenues had hitherto been de- 
voted, to keep but few horses, anil tliese 
purchased from tlie Persian Gulf instead of 
from the valley of tlie Bhcemthurry, and to 
spend, as wc do, the revenues which sup- 
ported all these dependents in every variety 
of foreign luxury. *rhe first effect, evidently, 
must bo great misery to the classes thus de- 
prived of their accustomed means of living ; 
the second, that the money no longer liiuling 
its way through these to the grain and other 
provision dealers, and through them to the 
producers, these latter will not liave it to 
return to their rulers as revonue^thero will 
be a general inability to pay the former rates 
for land, and every symptom of poverty and 
distress. In the meantime, tlie foreign luxuries 
in question being at first jiaid lor in silver, 
the drain of this from the ]>rovince will have 
produced falling prices. W'lien these have 
fallen low cnougli to make it profitable to 
export the rude produce of the country, tlio 
drain will stoji, and tlio foreign goods be 
licnceforth pai(l for by these greatly dete- 
riorated jiroducts.*’ 

That the improvement of India will keep 
pace with her im])OVtation of useful foreign 
commodities in exchange for licrown produc- 
tions is so obvious to all who are acijuaintcd 
with the principles of political economy, that 
it is surprising to find men of note regar<ling 
her imports of the jiroduce of otlicr hinds a 
di.sa<lvaiitage, and licr oxjiorts for s])eeie as 
her real profit. The les.soiis of a distinguished 
political economist might bo studied by this 
class of the friends of Indian progress uith 
advantage : — “The commerce of one country 
with another in fact, merely an extension 
of that divi.sion of labour by which so many 
benefits are conferred upon the liumaii race. 
As the same country is rendered tbe richer 
hy the trade of one province with another, so 
its labour becomes thus infinitely more divided 
and more jiroductive tlian it could otljci‘\vi.sc 
have been; and as the mutual supply to one 
another of all the accommodations wliich one 
province baa ami the other wants multiplies 
the accommodation of the whole, tlic coun- 
try liecomes thus, in a wonderful degree, move 
opulent and. happy. TJio same beautiful 
train of coiiseijnences is observable in tlie 
world at large — that gi*eat empire of which 
the different kingdoms and tribes of men may 
be regarded ns the provinces. In this mag- 
nificent empire, too, one province is favour - 
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able to the jirotluctlon of one species of 
accommodation, and another province to an- 
other. By their mutual intercourse they are 
enabled to sort and distribute their labour as 
most peculiarly suits the genius of each par- 
ticular spot. The labour of the human race 
thus becomes much more produetive, and 
every species of accommodation is affortUd in- 
much greater abiiii<laucc. Tlie same iiumher 
of labourers whose oHorts might have been 
expended in pnjducing a very iusigniAcant 
<iuautity of home-made luxuries may thus, in 
threat Britain, protluce a quantity of articles 
for exportation, accommodated to the wants 
of other ])laces, and pecidiarly suited to the 
genius of Jiritain to furnish, whicli will pur- 
chase for her an accumulatioji of the luxuries 
of every quarter of the globe.” * 

The articles now cliielly imported by India 
are those which are rendered necessary or 
desirable by the prosenoe of lier conquerors; 
but the wealthy natives also consume many 
European products, 'riie industrial population 
of India use little of the foreign articles whicdi 
are set down upon her shores. The following 
account of her imjmrts by Stooquoler gives too 
glowing a picture of wliat, novorthcloss, is eiib- 
staiitialiy true Tiic imports of India com- 
]n’i3e every single product of JOnrope tliat can 
bo calculated to improve the comfort or in*o- 
inote the luxury of uum in a civilized state. 
The raw cotton received from her is returned, 
after it has passed tli rough the l<a'>ms of 
Manchester, i*roston, and Paisley, in millions 
of yards. Hundreds of ships from Englaiul, 
the Clyde, from France, and the linit(?il 
States, visit her [)orls annually, laden with 
liardwarc and ciUloiy, with wines, ales, hams, 
cheeses, woollens, ritjii glass manufactures, 
books, bronze articles, steam-engines, print- 
ing-presses, varieties of iron and brass ma- 
chines, paper, bats, cavritigc.s, liorses, furni- 
ture — ill short, every production of nature, 
every offspring (*f the liaudiwovk of man, cx- 
eeptiug sncli arliides as are only adapted to 
the .severest frosty regions, are carried to 
India. The carrying trade between Europe 
and India is ctiiiductcal in A csscla of all diincii- 
sioiis, from three to lifteen hundred tons. 
The stcumera which X‘ly voiind tlic Cape, and 
between the lied Sea and India, carry bnt a 
small amount of cargo.” The aggregate value 
of this commerco, thna described with so much 
warmtli, is, .so far as exports from the British 
Isles are concerned, not much larger than 
that taken by some . of our tliinly peopled 
colonics inhabited by our own race. 

The exports of India are indeed surprising 
in their variety, and va.st in value. The 
tvriter last quoted thus describes them : — “ It 
* Juha Stuart Mill, 
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would be difficult in describing the produce 
of India, which constitutes her exports, to 
distinguish very minutely between wbnt has 
been grown and manufactured within the 
vast continent, and what has been conveyed 
tbitber from the Malayan peninsula, the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, China, 
Persia, itc., for the jiui'iiose of being rc- 
sbipped. An cnnmeratiuii alone can bo 
given of the articles which arc brought to 
England and carried to other lands, leaving 
to persons interested in such inquiries to dis- 
tinguish botweeu tlie absolute oftspring of the 
soil of India, aiul the goods of which her ports 
have temporarily l>ccoino the emporia. Ac- 
cording, then, to tlsc vetiinia to which ncccs;) 
has bceu obtained, the grand exports from 
India consist of indigf), sugar, cotton, salt- 
petre, opium, silk, rice, pej)pcr, bctol-nuts 
coffee, toak-timher, tohac<H), drugs, dye-stutfs, 
sugai'-caiidy, cocoa-nut oil, cochineal, coij-, 
wax, ginger, cowries (shells), shawls, tama- 
rinds, talc, chillies : all thesi‘ are undoubtedly 
the ])roduce of India proper. V>f the follow- 
ing very many may be from India, but the 
most part are yielded by the islands and 
coasts in her vicinit}", and tlie empire of 
CJliina : — Tea, ivory, lac, gold and silver lila- 
gree - work, eornolians, ghee, grain, oils, 
putcbock, seeds, soap, liorses, sarda, cassia, 
turmeric, ambergris, Colombo root, elophants* 
teeth, fish maws, sandal- wood, zedoary, coarse 
piece goods, nankeen, dried fruits, tortoisc- 
.shcll, cinnamon, arrack, arcka-nuts, wild 
honey, precious stones, copperas, pearls, car- 
pets, dholl, lla.x, heiuj), hides, horns, black 
salt, co])per, tin, lead, wood-oil, earth-oil, 
dammer, silver, naptlia, birds’ nests, limber, 
rattans, gold-dnst, camphor, gum benjamin, 
argils’ feathers, kajiput oil, cloves, nutmegs, 
brimstone, birds of paradise, gum copal, civet, 
salt, rosc-Avater, ottar of roses, sapan-wood, 
tutenague, shrimp caviar, cones, dragons’ 
blood, borax, ami a multitude of drugs and 
cotton piece goods of rude manufacture.” 

To state the exact (juantitios of all these 
different articles im]) 0 ’’tcd into Great Britain 
and Ireland Avould bo scarcely possible or 
necc.saarv. A return moved for by Mr. Grcg- 
son, M.lk, shows tliat there were imported in 
185G from places Avithin tlie limits of the 
East India tJompany’s cliartcr and other parts 
(among other articles) — 612, 330 lbs. of aloes, 
ibol CAvt. of borax (refined), 4605 CAvt. of 
camphor (unrefined), 7,840,702 canc.s or rat- 
tans, 10,0.-)6cwt. of cowries, 6G, 26711)8. of 
cubebs, 1)2GG cwt. of elephants’ teeth, 1288 of 
gum apafeetida, 70,870 cAvt, of gum Arabic, 
14,7GG of gum shellac, and 10,976 of lac dye; 
16,657 cwt. of gutta percha, 1,602,G2G CAvt, of 
raw hemp, 063,166cwt. of raw bides, and 
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11)3. of tanned liides ; 130,00 ewt. of 
castor oil, 102,424 11)3. of rlinl)«nrl), 
quarters of rougli rice, and o, (502,001 cwt. of 
rice (not rough or in liush) ; 8010 cu t. of paf- 
llower, l.‘57,OC8 cwt. of sago, 3-S7,0o0 cwt. of 
saltpetre, 1,1*80,180 quarters of flax and lin- 
seeil, 2(54,1)20 quarters of rape- seed, and 
42<5,183 1L)S. of senna; 0,1508,011 ll)S. of raw 
silk, 001,4(51 pieces of coralis, cliopi)as, ban- 
danas, Ohissore cloths, llonials, and taffedies, 
o4,4()0lbs. of (Oiina crape shawls, scarfs, and 
haudkorehiefs, 20,337 yards of Cliina damask, 
and 18,(522 pieces of I’ongcchandkorcliicrs; 
1,108,021 lbs. of cassia lignea, 11 0,270 lbs. 
of cassia buds, 781,2531 lbs. of cinnamon, 

1, .702,3 1 o lbs. uf cloves, 1 1,037 cwt. of ginger, 
18,11211)3. of mace, l(52,(5tM4 lbs. of nntmegs, 
10,810,30811)3. of iK‘pper, (50,282 cwt. of block 
tin, 12,7(51 cwt. of unbleached beeswax, and 
21,(520 loads of teak-wood. 

Tim year 1877, lUitwithstanding the war 
in Ciiina and tlie revolt in India, afforded 
many indieations uf tlm V"ast expansion our 
oriental cummeree is destined to receive. 
Aecoimts moved for by .Mr. Gregson, 
and pul.dishcd by command of the Honourable 
the llouse of (.'mnnions, show that the de- 
clared value of file llritisli and Tri.sii produce 
and manufaefures exported from the United 
Kingdom fo the blast India Company’s terri- 
tories and Cevhni in the year 1877 amounted 
to, in all, .C 13, (<'80, (5 (52, against .•£ 11,807,431), 
:ei(),l)27,(51.)4, .t:10,027,i)(.;i), and :t:8,187,Gi:)7, 
in tJio j)receding years 187(5, 1877, 1871, and 
1873. 44ie ex]>orfs of homo produce to India 
last year ineluded £ 208,288 worth of a])parel, 
slops, and hal>erdashery ; £5337,7(11 of arms 
and ammnuitiou ; £207,7355 of ale and beer; 
£731 ,1853 of brass and coj»pcv goods; £171,715.) 
of coals, Ac.; £7,78(5, 471 of cottuii manufac- 
tures, and £1,147,370 of cotton yam; for 
hardwares ami cutlery, £218,878; for iron 
and steel, £1 ,7;3(;,140 ; £1(K),4()1 worth of 
linen manufacturoa and yarn ; £778,074 of 
machinery and niillwork : £1(5(3,837 of sta- 
tionery; and £772,7(57 of woollen manufac- 
tures and yarn. Umbrellas and parasols, so 
necessary in an Indian climate, figure for 
£70,320 only, and silk goods for £10,374 
only. 

The articles imported into the United 
Kingdom from India and China in 1857, and 
actu.ally entered for home consumption, in- 
cluded 37,!)(57 Iba. of cinnamon, 1(5(5,981 lbs. 
of cloves, 24,740,1(52 lbs. of coffee, 31,178 
quarters of wheat, 55300 cwt. of raw ginger, 
1(32,440 Iba. of nutmegs, 53,200,050 lbs. of 
pepper, 1,35(5,410 cwt. of rioc (not rough nor 
in husk), and 10,802 quarters of rough (husk) 
rice, 129,211 cwt. of sago, 90,130 pieces of 
bandanas, corahs, clioppas. Tussore cloths, 


llomals, and taffeties, 4(>5:>0 gallons of rum, 
of unrefined sugar, and 
of tea. A largo quantity of 
wool was inqmrted, but none of it ap[)ears to 
bavo been entered fur home consumption, 
altlioiigh free of duly. The value of the 
above cxjiortd from Ihighiml to India is jiot 
given. To China last yc.ar wore exported 
Ilritish produce and inauutactured goods to 
the value of £2,47(),55(J7, against £2, 21(5, 1255 
in 187(5, £1,277,944 in 1877, and £l,U(K),7l(5 
in 1874. Alorc than one moiety, amounting 
to £1,7753,828, was composed of cotton goods, 
while woollens figureil for £287,872, cotton 
yarn for £178,(j8l, and lead and shot for 
£92,(523. The articles imported from China 
to this country in 1877, and cnterctl for actual 
coniium])tion in the United Kingdom, included 
82,491 Ihs. of ginger, 3714 i>ioces of bandanas 
and other silk haudkerchiofs, (57,(.)71,l87 lbs. 
of tea (increased from 77,(521,231 lbs. in 
18753). 

The number of British ships that entered 
inwards (India and China) in 1877 amounted, 
respectively, to (59(5 and 88, and the jiiimher 
of foreign vessels (India ami China) to 72 and 
14, At the sajne time 728 Ilrilish and 289 
foreign vessels cleared outwards (Imlia), and 
122 English and 79 foreigji vessels (China). 

8uch of the readers of this work as reside 
in liondovi, or resort to it, and desire to have 
a goo<l general idea of the comujerco of liuiia, 
should visit the new museum at the JOast Imlia 
House. TJioi’o specimens of the natural pro- 
ductions and niamifactnrca of Imlia are ar- 
ranged in a manner to aflbnl inslriicliou even 
to the mere casual observer ; to the merchant, 
the stiitcsnuin, the man of scieueo, and the 
historian, the collection must afford inquu tjint 
information and ])rofuiind jdeasnre. This 
wonderful collect ion had its origin in the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Dark in 1871, 
when the East Indian collection arrested the 
attention of every visitor by its sumptuous 
richus and variety. The idea of a permanent 
collection arose from the deep interest which 
the public slioweil in the East Indian depai t- 
ment of the Crystal Palace of 1871. The 
Indian conqtartment in that edifice was super- 
intended by Dr. Forbes Hoyle, whose labours 
for the welfare of British India have been so 
persevering and intelligent, especially in re- 
ference to the cultivation of cotton and other 
fibres aj)pUcahIc to manufactures. 

The first apartment in tlie new rniiseuni is 
“the model room,” the collections in whicli 
illustrate the social and industrial lite oi India. 
Specimens of agricultural instruments, manu- 
facturing tools find machinery, are suggestive 
of the way in which produce is cultivated cand 
gathered to the markets for exchange. The 


532,(594 I 1,0853,118 cwt. 
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model room is, however, more connected with 
the social life of India, presenting iiiiniatnre 
law courts, dwcllinj^s, furniture, sepoy encamp- 
ments, &c . ; the other apartments are set apart 
for industrial objects. The first of these, 
wliieh is presented to the visitor’s notice, is 
leather ; that of IMadras, which is wholly 
niiinufaetiired by natives, "is niiicli inferior to 
the Bengal, where the workmen are supper- 
intended by Europeans. 

Paper is another manufacture which draws 
attention by its variety, and the information 
imjparted as to the material from which it is 
made, but not from its excellence. The 
gunny bags, made of juto fibre, in which rice 
and other commodities have been packed, are, 
when no longer of use for their original pur- 
poses, converted into paper l)y the natives, and 
the process displays some ingenuity. The 
plantain leaf and other vegetable fibres are 
also used for this purpose. European pa]pcr 
is in request for all i>urposes of importance, 
and this article is likcl}- to become a valuable 
comuKjdity. 

Mat -work, basket-work, andotlicr manufac- 
tures from librous materials, ahhougli they 
interest the visitor, are not regarded witli 
tliat souse of their importance which they 
deserve. On another page the value of the 
librous plants of India will be exauiiuod, and 
the reader furnished with important informa- 
tion oil this branch of Indian commerce. 

The Indians have been long famous for 
metallurgy, and tlio museum docs justice to 
tlieir genius in this respect. Akin in some 
degree to that art is jewellery, for which, as 
shown ill tlic chapter descriptive of Bengal, 
Benares lias obtained a reputation “ wide 
ns the East.” Either alone, or as mountings i 
and settings for gems, the gold and silver-work j 
of Benares, presented for inspection in the i 
museum, is very beautiful, and will probably i 
create a taste in the ^Vcst for similar speci- 
mens of oriental art. There are innumerablo 
specimens of Bengal jewellery, and some from 
other provinces, bangles, rings, bracelets, 
broodies, tassel knots for dresses, hookah 
mouthpieces, and many other objects of dis- 
iday or luxury. The Tridnno])oly filigree- 
work is as light and elegant as tliat of Malta 
or Genoa. Tiicre are some rose -cut chains 
here which arc perfect marvels of the gold- 
smith's art. So minute is the chasing of, the 
pattern of the rose in each link, that, unaided 
by a magnifying power, the eye is unable 
to trace the delicate outline and beauty of : 
form. There is a companion chain, also from 
Trichinojxily, in which the little links arc , 
drawn so close togctlier as to be only visible 
on the closest inspection. It is difficult at 
first to believe that it is anything but a mere 


length of solid gold wire, and only when ex- 
amined in the hand does its iicrfect flexibility 
betray its manner of construction. There are 
two waistbands, consisting one of eight and 
one of sixteen of these iairy-like chains, whidi 
ajipear as Imnchcs of golden thread, and arc 
fastened with gold clasjis, set with emeralds 
and rubies. From various parts of the Bengal 
I presidency some sjjleudid examples of native 
jewelleil-work have been obtained, rich with 
‘‘ barbaric ]>omp and gold.” There is a su])erb 
necklace of gold set with pearls and einoralds, 
a gold bracelet, enamelled on the inner side, 
and the outer thickly set with jiearls and 
diamonds; a necklace of emeralds, pearls, and 
rubies ; a bracelet of three rows of ]arg(3 dia- 
monds, about ninety in number, witJi a num- 
ber of curiously -formed gold and silver spice - 
boxes. If, however, the visitor wishes to 
obtain a fair idea of the extent to which jewels 
are worn by oriental princes, ho must exainino 
the groat Runjeet Singh's portrait, painted by 
a native artist. Runjeet is represented as 
sitting at his durbar. Round his neck is a 
string of 280 pearls, said to be, as a necklace 
of jewels of that kind, the largest and most 
valuable in the world. This magnificent 
ornament has recently been presented to lier 
IVrajesty, Ilia head-dress is a jicrfect mass of 
rubies and emeralds, while on his arms is re- 
presented a cluster of armlets of jewels of 
apparently immense size and value, one of the 
finest, a noble emerald, being spoilt by having 
a hole drilled (hrougli it in order to thread 
it on to the band over which it passes. A 
curious contrast to these niagnilicent samples 
of oriental jewellery is affortled by the display 
of the rude personal ornaments of the hill 
tribes of Thibet. Here are enormous silver 
chains of great wciglit, and such strength as to 
carry heavy arms and aocoutrenicnts; with 
native charm rings and rough-looking brace- 
lets, fitted in style and form to be the nias.sivc 
ornaments of sucli ludf-savage tribes. Con- 
spicuous among these ornaments is a broad 
band of scarlet cloth, dotted witli curious 
roiigli grecnisli stones, which look like coar.se 
discoloured j)ebbies. Tliey are, however, 
turquoises of the largc.st size and purest 
water, and wliicli, though uncut and iinjio- 
lishcd, are still of considerable value. Tlio 
gems are found amid the mountains of Thibet ; 
but tlio hill tribes, though aware of their being 
of some value, are unacquainted with tlic 
method of i>oiishing them, and so, in iho 
rude Avay wo have mentioned, adopt them in 
their natural state as personal ornaments. 
The massiveness of the solid silver armlets, 
of wliicli many are sometimes worn at once 
by the Hindoo women, go far to explain the 
disappearance of such immense amounts of 
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silver as have been imi)orto<.l into India and 
China. 

Rcferencea liave been made, in the geo- 
gva])liieal descriptions given on former pages, 
to the taste and ingenuity of tlic natives of 
India and China in wood-carving and in- 
laying ; tlie specimens in the mnseuni will 
unfold tlie exquisite workmanship of the 
East in these departments, to many, other- 
wise, not likely to sec it. Carving and in- 
laying of ivory and metals rank in the same 
category of works of skill, patience, and taste, 
and these arc also so assorted in tlieir proper 
comi)artmen(s as to enable the beholder to 
examine them with minute and discriminative 
interest. Probabl 3 Mio carvings from India — 
nut even the ivory-work of Lombay — surpass 
those in “ pitli.” This substance is lite- 
rally wliat its name expresses ; it is taken 
from a certain ]>laiit, and is of a most deli- 
cate white colour. It is lighter than cork. 
Tlie substance is useful for common ]nirposos, 
such as the pith caps ” furnished to the 
Euvopeaii and native soldiery as a protection 
from the sun ; while the ojquossivo weight 
of other coverings for the head, which would 
prove clfectual against the sun, is avoided. 
In this pith the natives execute beautiful 
figures : temples, shrines, tombs, ])alaces, are 
admirably represented ; as are also tlie dif- 
ferent castes and callings of tlic native popu- 
lation. The stone and marble-work is, in 
some cases admirable, but far behind the ex- 
ecution of our own sculptors. 

Bareilly, Hcinde, the Punjaub, and Cashmere, 
have gained reputation for lacker-work, which 
is produced as an article of much-prized 
taste and commerce in these places, for the 
rest of India. The speciineus in tlie indus- 
trial rooms at Lcadenhall »^trcet arc exqui- 
sitely beautiful. The number of articles made 
from lac in India is almost unlimited, and they 
arc ailapted both to domestic and household 
purposes as well as to personal ornament. 
Tlie lackered ware differs from the lac -work, 
inasmuch as it consists only of a tliin coating 
of the gum being laid over a wooden surface, 
which is subsequently adorned with the artist’s 
designs. TJic reputation of Lahore for the 
extreme beauty of its lackered ware stands 
foremost among all the cities of India. The 
lackered or japanned ware of China differs 
from that of India in being foraied of a suc- 
cession of coats of an extremely poisonous 
vegetable gum, which exudes from a plant 
spontaneously, and is as different in its mode 
of production as it is in its after method of 
ornamentation. How the delicate effects of 
colour of the Indian lackered -work are pro- 
duced, or by what means it is that the com- 
bination of bright glowing colours is made to 


present the neutralized bloom wbicli seems to 
cover the whole surface of each article, is a 
subject wliicli has often engaged the attention 
of our artists witli a view' of a}q)lying the de- 
corative principles of this ware to similar 
ornamental work in England, h^omc of iln.'se 
lackered coffers and caskets from CashiiHao 
and Lahore arc of rare beauty, a roso-nalm* 
sprinkler from the latter city being espoeially 
interesting of its kind. 

Tlie Indian pottery resembles that of Egypt ; 
some vessels in stone and metal are elegantly, 
and even classically, formeil. 

The J>idroe-\vork, which consists in the in- 
laying of silver upon iron surfaces, is worthy 
close inspection. It is a^iplied in the orna- 
mentation of cups and vases. 

The specimens of arms are curious. It is 
the custom of the native troopers serving the 
native princes in India to prepare tlw^ir sliarp 
sw’ords from the worn -out swords of our 
dragoons. The steel scabbards of onr men 
prevent tlicir w*eapons from retaining the 
liropcr edge, but the scabbards of the na- 
tives tend lather to promote keenness. Long 
Rajjioot and short Goorkha W'cajions, ami 
Santal spears, have a place in tlie exhibi- 
thni. The old matchlock, and, wliat is re- 
markably strange, the old revolver musket, are 
to be seen side by side. long before Colt or 
Adams tliought of the revolving principle in 
iircarms, it was useil in tlie Dcccan. {Sir 
David Ihiird, sixty years ago, obtained, at 
Seringapatam, the specimen now displayed at 
the India -house. The frequenters of the old 
museum will remember the beautiful camel 
guns ; in tlic new also there is a place pro- 
vided for them. 

Ill the department known as tlic largo 
room ” niannfacturers and political economists 
Avill find subjects of interest, and lovers of art 
will bo no less gratified by taste in design. 
In the gallery of the large room raw i)rodiict8 
arc set out — not only those usually imported, 
but such as have lately been introduced to 
public notice in India by men of science. On 
the basement of this great room the articles 
manufactured from these raw' products arc 
arranged. Woven w ork of rich variety and 
rare beauty is to be seen tlierc. Muslins 
from Dacca, sbawds from Cashmere, exqui- 
sitely delicate, tasteful alike iu fabrication and 
design, meet the eye. The woven brocade 
and embroidery are beyond description ele- 
gant and attractive. The jiatterns on some 
of these W’orks .are European, but tlie native 
designs arc in character nitli those tf the 
remotest antiquity. ALOuliocli, in his Com- 
mereial JJictionari/j labours to prove tliat 
progress is as easy in India as in the est, 
and that the allegations of unchanging, or 
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very slowly changing tastes and talents are [ 
without foundation. The quotations made 
by tliat authoi* to establish a view which 
soonis rat lu?r taken iij) from the affectation of 
originality tlinn from a jiroof of its soundness, 
do not acconi[)iisli the purpose for which they 
are addiicctl. Xo Avritcr has ever alleged 
that all oriental minds are east, as it were, in 
.‘I mould, and that there is no modification of 
the thought or feeling of an oriental com- 
munity. J>ut whnt is atlirmed is obviously 
true — that the spirit of one ago is in the main 
the s}nrit of another ; and that however 
diversiiicd tlic circumstances of a people, and 
the ovonta of a nation in the East, tlieir cha- 
ractoristies reriiaiii the same, and their habits 
and customs retain the ancient type, oven 
when moditied by the most .startling rovolu- 
timis and conquests : like the sea, which 
ebbs and Hows, is calm and clear as the light 
it roiioets, or i.s tossed and broken amidst the 
tumults an<l gloom of storms, yet it is .still the 
groat .sea, fathomless alike in enhu or conliiet — 
yielding obedience to the same laws, per- 
forming in nature tlio same functions, and 
exhibiting evermore, amidst all varietie.s of 
action, the .same characteristics. IVlany a 
tenq)est of war and passion have broken over 
tlie multitudes of the oriental world, many a 
season of profound agitation — such a.s hoj)o, 
triunqdi, fear, or fanaticism can create — has 
sliaken tribes, kingdoms, and em]»ircs, but, 
after all, they settle down again into the 
sameness of the past, as the waves of the 
ocean no longer beaten by the storm. If 
Mr. M‘Culloch liad .scon the East India Com- 
pany's exhibition of Indian art and manufac- ‘ 
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I ture, he would have found Bufficicnt proof that, 
within the meaning really attached to such 
assertions, the orientalist of two thousand 
years ago was the type of the orientalist of 
to-day. The mental inipres.sion left on those 
textile labries, which are treasured ns relics 
of the pa.st, is the same a.s tliat whicli is now 
impressed upon the costly manufactures of 
Hiiuloostaii, and of .surrounding nations. 
This identity of style between the present 
and the })ast of the Eastern world is ind 
incomjiatiblo with invention and inqirove- 
ment, but tlieso arc in a wonderful manner 
still made to express the same cast of thought, 
and tlie same idiosyncra.sy of taste. The 
wings of brilliant beetles arc, with extraor- 
dinary ingenuity, introduced into cnihroidcrod 
work ; this has been a very old practice in 
('liina: the noticj^s which have c.[>])earod in 
the press, of the peculiar effect of this combi- 
nation as a novelty, are, therefore, erronoons. 

in the room where the teas of the vemn-jildo 
merchants of the Ikist India Company were 
periodically i>iit up to auction, some of the 
more ta.steful executions of Indian ingenuity 
are now exhibited; the room itself having 
been, by tlie skill of Mr. l.dgby Wyatt, trans- 
formed into an Indian temple. In propoiiioii 
a.s the coimnerce and material progro.ss of 
India are snhjoefs of interest, the contents of 
those rooms will ho objects of intelligent 
study. No books on Indian commerce, and no 
histories, can convey the vivid impressions, or 
afford the ample information on tliis class of 
subjects, which the in.spoctioii of these pro- 
ducts of nature and art from our Eastern 

‘ empire imparts. 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

COMMERCE :~C11IEE ARTICLES OE INDIAN COMMERCE. 


IIavixg stated the general character of the 
commerce of British India, it i.s yet important to 
point attention to particular features of it a.s 
deserving especial notice ; for amidst the great 
variety of Indian productions suitable to other 
realms, there are some of predominating im- 
))ortaiicc. ftcvoral, wliich have not as yet 
become objects of general inquiry, are of such 
a character as to afford hope that, their intro- 
duction to distant markets will tend to the 
advantage of the world, as well as the in- 
creased prosperity of the territory in which 
they are produced. 

Among all the articles of Indian trade, 
none attracts more attention in England than 


that of cotton, li' y former chapter* cotton 
was noticed as a in-oductioii of India, and it 
was intimated that on a future i)age the sub- 
ject would be more fully treated. The cul- 
ture and the commerce are two different 
branches of the Indian cotton question. Ou 
the pages already referred to the former was 
noticed both as to its difficulties and advan- 
tages. In consequence of the superiority of 
the American grown cotton, efforts were put 
forth by tliG East India Company to introduce 
seeds from the United States, and cultivators 
from that country. This has been done for a 
series of years, and the result of those expe- 
♦ Chap. 1 . pp. 18, 19. 
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rimonts lias been a lii.story of failures. In 
some ])laces tlie climate was too moist, in 
otliers too dry : one class of experiments was 
made where the soil was too rich, another 
wliere tlie soil was too poor : and although in 
a few places — as at >Siirat, and on the Ava 
coast — success attoiideil the attempts to culti- 
vate the American <piality, generally they did 
not succeo<l. Dr. iioylo places the impedi- 
ments wliich exist in the climatic conditions 
necessary for tlio American e[)ecios in the 
following light; — The great dillh-ulty in 
applying irrigation to cotton in India is that 
you have to deal witli a plant Avliieh lias been 
raiscil in the rainy season, and Avhich neces- 
sarily lias all the habits of one accustomed to 
moisture both of soil an<l climate ; and j'et it 
is one of which you must check the luxuriant 
groAVth, if you Avish to have a sutTicient pro- 
duction of flowers aiul fruit. M’liis is done 
naturally in nujst ]>livnts by the lieat and dry- 
ness of summer, and in Egy])t, Avlicrc cotton 
is cojfiously irrigated, by the dryness of the 
climate. Dut in cultivating American cotton 
in India yon have a moist AA'catlicr plant — 
tliat is, one AA'itli short roots and broad leaves- - 
exposed suddenly to dryness, Avlicn, from the 
clearness of the shy and the heat of the sun, 
there musl necessarily be copious CA\aporution. 
'rhe Indian species, Avhich is a moisturc-and- 
drought-onduring ])lant, withstands botli tJio 
siuldoimess and tlic violcnco of tlie changes, 
but then it only produces a short -staplcii 
AA'oolly cotton.*’ ^ 

The Indian cotton plant Indi- 

ciim, and (/otisi/piuiu herbnctuim of tlitTcreiit 
botanists) groAvs over an extensive area of 
country. It thrives in hot and comparatively 
temperate regions, in moist soils and dry. 
The North American species {Gos.y/ptum 
Barbadcuac) llonrishes in certain Ioav latitudes 
of the United States and in the AVest Indies. 
It groAvs in India in various places as an 
exotic, hut it is not suited to the climate of 
India, Avliich that of no part of America, 
north or south, roseanhlcs. '^rhe climates of 
America hear, in various respects, striking 
Bimilitude to those of China. lu Houth Ame- 
rica the sjiecies of cotton which flourishes 
indigenously {Oossfjpunn Bcrnriannm) differs 
from tliat Avhieh is ])ropor to North America, 
as AAX'll as that indigenous to India. In 
ancient Peruvian tombs cotton wool and 
cotton fabrics have been discovered, showing 
that the species which grows there is indi- 
genous. 

When the vast extent of country on the 
American continent yet to be brought under 
culture, and the enterprise of such a pojmla- 

* Cidlure and Cumnierce of CoHon in India, By J. 
Forhea Royle, M.P., F.R.S. 


, tion as now inhabits it, are taken into account, 
there docs not seem tlie slightest prospect of 
India being ever able to comjiete Avith that 
region in the groAvth of the peculiar species 
of cott(»n intligenous to the American soil. 
Good and clean cotton has, lioAAOver, been 
brought to market from A'arious places in 
India; and it is certain that the sj»e(Mcs 
natural to the Indian soil can be greatly im- 
proved, and may com]>ete Avith much of that 
exported to Europe from America, because of 
the loAv price at Avliieh it can he sold. Al- 
though it is short in staple, and not easily 
spun by tlie machijics used for American cot- 
ton, yet the natives haA'e for ages made a line 
thread froju it, ami wrought fi'om that thread 
bihrics of great beauty, lls durahility and 
strcngtli of fibre surpass those of the American 
s]>ecies. It is also noticed for taking delicate 
dyes more readily, nml for swellWg* iu the 
bleaching, so that fabrics made from it have a 
closer texture than those made from American 

COtttjll. 

'^rJic A'ast importance to ICnglisli manufac- 
turers of a large importation of eotlou from 
Tmliii may be at once, umierstood by tlie 
diminishing snpjdy of American cotton in 
})roi)orlion to the demand. Tlie consuin])- 
tion of cotton in Great Britain for the past 
five years has not exliibitcd that steady in- 
crease AA'hieh many have imagined who liave 
boon nccnstomeil to look only at tlie extension 
of our export trailo, as indicated by the taldcs. 
Thus, our consumption of cotloii, whicli, in 
l*So3, reached ()o4,27J,0(X) lbs., rose in iSbO 
to 8!4i,.*I7/ji,<>tK)lbs., and foil again last year 
to 735,t)ofi,2'’>()ll)s.; so that our consumption 
of cotton in 1 857 exceeds our consumption in 
1853 only by 8 1,282, 250 lbs., while it is less 
than that of 185(> by 83,718,750 lbs. But 
while this fluctuation is ohservalilc in the 
actual amount of cotton consumed, there lias 
been, for the most part, a steady increase iu 
the average cost of the raAv material, which 
has risen from ;C18,3f5,0()0, in 185)», to 
bi l85t). The total value of 
production of thread, yarns, and manufactured 
goods, for the year 1853, is set doAVii at 
.€5f>,7irb'^flf^ I85f> at £b)l^l8 t-,OfK>, and 

for 1857 at £50,21 2,V!Ot»; or, deducting flie 
cost of cotton, Ac., tlie jirotits upon tlie 
manufacture may ho taken — for 1853, at 
£38,384,300; for 185f), at £37,525,000 ; and 
for 1857, at £30,0J2,h0!b In other Avords, 
the increase, in the cost price of cotton (the 
difierence botAveen Cd., fr}d., ami 8r5 per lb.) 
has reduced the ]»rofits on tlic maniifactuve in 
Great Britain £858, 3tX) in the year I85t>, and 
and £8,371,31)1 in tlie year 1857, as compared 
with the year 1853. 

Fears arc naturally entertained of the 
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increase of prices in the English market, an<], 
in case of war with the United States, of sneh 
a failure in the supi)ly of the raw material as 
would niiu tlie inanufacturc. Umler these 
circumstances, inquiry lias been made by the 
government, the East India Company, and 
tlie mcrcliants and manufacturers of Jjivorpool 
and JNranclio.ster as to the prospects of in- 
creasing the import from India. Egypt, it is 
true, supplies a certain quantity. The French 
settlers at Algiers arc sanguine tliat the 
colony will become extensively cotton pro- 
ilucing; and tlie famous African traveller. 
Dr. Livingstone, believes that there are 
various districts \vhieli he has explored suit- 
able to the groAVth of the coinmotlity, but as 
yet none of these sources can be relied on. 

Concerning the efforts of the French, in 
April, 1858, the Moniteur published a report 
made to the emperor by Marshal V’’aillant, on 
the subject of tlio cultivation of cotton in 
Algeria, in which lie conuiiuiucatcd the deci- 
sion come to by the jury appointed to award 
tho annual prize of 20,000 f. given by his 
majesty, from his privy purse, to the colonist 
who shouhl make the greatest progress in 
that branch of agriciiltiu'e. The report begins 
by stating that tlio season of 1857 was very 
unfavourable to tlio cotton grounds, from the 
abundant rains and tlio lateness of the spring. 
On several points the land prepared for soAving 
had been torn up by inundations, and in others 
the growing plants had been washed away. 
In addition to this, the humidity had caused 
fevers, and Avorkmcn became very scarce and 
costly. Notwithstanding these nntavourablc 
circumstances, tlic extent of the cotton grounds 
which escaped those causes of destruction Avas 
not less than in tho preceding year. The 
total snpcrfices amounted to IGCK) hectares 
(2J acres each), divided as follows Province 
of Algiers, 175 hectares; of Constantine, 
522 hectares ; and of Oran, 903 hectares. 
From this it appears that the provinces of 
tho east and west gained as much as had 
been lost in 1857 V)y that of Algiers, 
where tho cultivation of tobacco more and 
more absorbs ground, capital, and manual 
labour. The report of tlie jury goes on to 
say, that tlie number of planters among the 
European colonists had not sensibly increased, 
but confidence in future success was unabated. 
Considerably more care was evinced by them 
in the selection of their ground for planting, 
and constant improvements were being made 
in the mode of cultivation, irrigation, d^c. 
Tho number of native planters is stated, by 
the report, to be steadily increasing, and last 
year had reached to six hundred ; but there 
still remains much to be done, in giving them 
ihftl5|iction in the best mode of carrying on 
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their agricultural operations in this branch. 
The jury report contains tlie following state- 
ment:— “There is every reason to anticipate 
a triumphant future in the cultivation of cotton 
in Algeria. Let the colonists persevere ; let 
them adopt the use of instruments worked by 
animals, and every other means to diminish 
the cost of cultivation ; let them continue to 
attend miiuitely to tho selection of their seed, 
ill order to preserve the purity of the quality, 
and the production will amply remunerate 
them for their trouble. The government, on 
its side, will pursue its task and continue its 
eiicouragomonts. Improvements and useful 
experiments will always be the object of its 
S2)ccial care ; and nothing Avill be neglected 
to make the cultivation of cotton enter into 
tlic habits of the people.*' The jury concludes 
by recommending that the emperor’a prize 
of 20,0(X) f. with the gold meilal, should be 
awarded to IM. Colonna de Cinarca, for bis 
cultivation of cotton at Habra, in the province 
of Oran, and that honourable mention should 
bo made of other planters wlio had competed 
for the iirize. It is obvious that the Frencli 
emperor, alive to the inqiortance of tlie latter 
manufacturo to France, lias resolved to test 
thoroughly the capabilities of his great African 
colony fur tlie production of the staple. It 
would be a folly if tho government of India, 
a country where, for three thousand years, 
the people excelled in the manufacture, should 
be indifferent, or tardy, or illiberal. 

The grand impediment to the preparation 
of cotton in India for exportation to Europe, 
is tho irregularity of the demand. The 
English manufacturers Avill not buy Indian 
cotton while they can get American at a price 
that Avill at all remunerate them ; it depends, 
therefore, upon the supply from America 
whether the Indian exports sell remunera- 
tively at Liverpool. Of the entire quantity 
of cotton imported into and manufactured in 
the United Kingdom, nearly four -fifths in 
quantity, and more than four-fifths in value, 
on an average of years, is obtained from the 
United States, During the five years 1851 
to 1855 the propoAiOii of the total quantity 
was seventy-eight per cent., and during the 
ten years preceding, from 1841 to 1851, it 
was eighty-one per cent. The American 
bales containing more cotton than those from 
other countries, the proportion may be taken 
at four -fifths of the whole imported. The 
supply from India has always been most irre- 
gular, being regulated by the price of Ame- 
rican cotton far more than by its own quality. 
Whenever the supply from the United States 
promises to be deficient, or the demand for 
consumption rapidly increases, raising prices 
rapidly, Indian cotton arrives to supplement 
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the American iniperls. year (l»So7) tlie 

short crop in America raised the price in 
India to aucli aii extent as to brincj 220,<X)0 
bales more than ever had been known. This 
arises from the dirty state of the samples 
brought from India. To remedy the evil 
and secure a good supply, the late agent of 
the Honourable East India Company, in 
Jiis last publication on cotton,* was of 
opinion that the establishment of agencies in 
India by the Lancashire mcvcliaiits would 
obviate the difticnlties, and obtain a regular 
and clean supply, adapted to the English 
market. In a report j* on the suhjert of the 
cofton culture in liSoti, the company intimated 
what the work of Dr. itoyle confirms in 1857, 
that tlie Letter adaptation of the machinery 
used in tlie .sjnnning-inills of the north of 
Ihiglainl to the short staple of the Indian 
species would much promote the importation 
of this j)rodnct at the English ])orts. 

^Ir. Mackay, a talented and enterprising 
gontlenian in Lancashire, visited India on 
bcdjalf of tlio cotton trade some years ago, and 
reports made by him to the various chambers 
td’ commerce in Jiancasldre substantially bear 
out th(? opinion conveyed in these pages, that 
tlie lio])t': of improvement is in proper atten- 
tion being ])ai<.l to the commevee rather than 
the cultivation. A Lancashire nnu'chant, in 
a letter dat(^d the LSth of 31ardi, tlui« 

expressed liimself on tliis subject: — Since 
Mr. r^fackay made Ids report to the chambers 
of commerce of Juvorpool, .Manchester, Ifiack- 
burn, ajid Glasgow, no iin[)rovenjoiit has 
appeared; the Indian (iotton is still irregular 
In rpiaiitity as well as inferior in quality. 
Several stejis, however, have been taken since 
Mr. Mackay’s visit to India towards a right 
knowledge of what is to be done. It is now 
admitted that attention must be directed 
to cotton commerce more than to cotton 
culture. The Indian cultivators nunst be left 
to grow their own native cotton in their own 
way. The attempt to cultivate the American 
species of cotton in Imlia has proved a failure. 
Ihitish enterprise must be coulined to getting 
the native cotton in better condition, and at a 
cheaper rate to the home market, wherp the 
au})ply will thus be Ijotli larger and more 
regular. The government has its part to do 
in im])rovhig the means of transit in India to 
the coast, and in, by better police, giving pro- 
tection to Europeans. The chambers of com- 

* Itcdew of the Mi;as>tri>s zvhich havn been adopted in 
India for the Improved Culture of Cotton, liy J. Forbes 
Hoyle, M.D., F.K.S. 

f Reports and Documents connected with the Proceed- 
ings of the JSiut India Com pang in Regard to the Citliure 
and yianvfaclure of Colton, Wool, Rate Ri/h, and Indigo 
in India. 
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nieree have their part to d«> in e.stablishiiig 
agencies in tl)e cotton-growing districts, for 
managing every operation after the growing 
of the crop, which is now careles.'^Iy collected, 
carelessly cleaned, carelessly lioused, au<l 
carelessly packed. Native money-lenders 
and middlemen cany off Immense profits, 
besides injuring the commerce by systematic, 
frauds and adulterations. All tins wouhl at 
once he remedied by establishing I]uro))ean 
agencies fur the purchase of cotton. IMany 
years would not jiass before tlie English 
market u'ould f>btain half its supply from the 
free labour of Lritish India, iuvstead of being 
so dependent on the slave states uf America. 
At Jiiverpool in one week 13 10 bales of Ame- 
rican sold from I to 8^5 per lb., and 30U 
8urats fnnn to M. ])er lb. ^riiese Siirats 
are suitable lor spinning any hefts under 
No. 40, althongh some Indian cuttoh is only 
fit. for No. Ifi yarn. Indian cotton of all 
kinds can he sold at a pndit in Jiiverpool for 
the average of ].»er Ih. ; so that, witli the 
improved quality which the e.stablislimont of 
agencies in the Ea.st would in.sun?, there is 
am[)]e margin for a vast ineri'aso of Imlian 
cotton connnerce, iiiflependently of any im- 
provemeiits in its culture, to which attention 
ha.s Inthorto bc‘eii chioily turned.” 

Tlie opinion of Dr. itoyle as to the ]»ro- 
spect of j)riees in England reinuneratiug tJic 
enterprise of cnlture and exportation on tlie 
part of fiidian ryots ami lhigli.sh agents, and 
the connection uf .such a .speculation with the 
prohahility of a total failure of supply from 
Aincrica througli war or other eause.s, is thus 
published in Ids work issued in 1857: — 
Alarm is justly excited in the great inanii- 
facturing district of Lancashire, and wherever 
much cotton is omiduyed, at the disastious 
consequences which would ensue, in case of a 
complete deprivation of the raw malerial, 
should war, or any other difficulty, occur 
with or among the pre.scnt great sonrco.s of 
cotton supply. • As this is not likedy to occur 
without .some premonitory notice, directions 
might he. sent, and the ryots induced to in- 
crease their cultivation of cotton at almost 
any’’ time, because sowing takes |)lace in some 
part or other of India at all soa.^^ons of the 
year; but few })lai)ters or merchants wuiild 
venture to enter upon so cxten.sivc a sjjocii- 
lation unless tlicy had some security tli.d, the 
state of things which required their ox- i tioii 
wouhl be peraianent enough to reward tlieir 
labour, the more csi)ccially if they knew of 
or had studied the disastrous results to Indiun 
merchant.^ in former years. Thu.s, in tlie 
year 1818 there were imported from India 
85,555,0<X)lb.s. of cotton, hut the imports fell 
to (■«, 742,050 lbs. in the year 1822. But the 
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prices liad risen from to 20Jrf. lu the 

former, and ran.r^ed from to in tlio 
latter year. Ttioii.i^h tliosc prices 'svould be 
consida'Gd favourable enough to encourage 
exports in tljc present day. Indeed, they 
have ranged, in the year KSob, from I.}f/. np 
to Sf/. per lb. in the London market for Indian 
cotton.” '^rho rpiantily of cotton imported 
from India during 185t» was *1 (b),781 lbs. ; 
l)ut in 18f>7 (from tbo 1st of flanuary to tbc 
inth of October) the imports inercasod, 
amounting to oC> IjbbI) lb.s. 

Some of the linncashire mannfaeturors urge 
colonization as the host remedy for the diffi- 
culty in proenving tlie proper cultivation and 
oloaning of the commodity. ]\lr. Oai’|)eiiter, 
an eminent liondon journalist,* meets the 
objee.ticMi urged to colonization on ibe score 
of climate in tlio‘'«.> lines : — ‘‘ ^Yc have more 
than once said that it is utterly nhsurd to t.alk 
about the climate of India as forbidding I’nro- 
poan emigration, just as if meu wbo settle 
unliesitat.ingly at Sierra Leone, llong-Ktmg, 
or liclize, would slirink from a ro.‘^idcn('C in 
Babar or the I'nnjanb, or as if men could not 
live at their own diserotion, whore otiiors are 
only too glad to live, in virtue (*f oHit.’ial 
a]ipointments. 'riiousau<]a of Lnglishmeii 
tahe service under the company without being 
de(errc<l I'V any consideiationa of climate; 
tlioiisautbs more arc now serving in the country 
under tlie royal flag. 'IV) say that indepeiuleut 
rcsideuts could not accept tbo sanu* terms is 
ridiculous. If Britisli colonisis cannot live in 
India, they will not go tlievo, but no barm 
can be done by giving tliom tbo o])tion. Tlie 
true ob.'^tacles have cniisisted, first in tlie ])olicy, 
and afterwards in tlie administration of Ibe 
company, which looked upon independent 
settlers as the Jesuits of Paraguay \vonld 
have looked upon a congregation of Bajiti.sts. 
At one time they succeeded in closing India, 
to all but tlioir own retainers, and Bengal was 
as absolutely inaeccs.^ible as Japan. At later 
periods, after the interditd ba<T been venuA^ed, 
there was still the exeluaivenoss of a serviee 
aa formidalilo a.s the caste of Hindoos them- 
Bclvea. An independent resident in India 
found himself fintside. a select club, which 
club, over and above otbcM* privileges, bad 
the jirivilcge of governing liini. These w'oro 
the conditions which made Indian colonization 
distasteful, and which it is now so desirable 
to abolish.” 

It is very unlikely that the company would 
not now fed the erfme objection to English 
settlers as cultivators of cotton, or for any 
other purpose, that they formerly did, the 
considerations which then influenced them 
being no longer applicable. The climate, 
* Editor of the T/’/Wf'.y, 


however, is unsiiitahle to vigorous exertion 
on the part of Englishmen as ]>lanters; but 
the difficulty is not altogether inBurmountablo, 
as lias been shown in the indigo plantations. 
The preFciice of adventurers and determined 
colonists, wliorovcr the climate would allow, 
would certainly promote the object, for the 
Brahmins oppo.se innovations of all sorts, 
liowcvcr in the interest of the people, and it 
rofpiircs the iircKence of Kuropeans of a reso- 
lute will and vigilant circumspection to 
defeat their violence and intrigno.s. In the 
ca.ses of indigo j»lanteivs this has been exten- 
sively exemplified. 

Whatever may ho .said in favour '.'f other 
fields of cultivation, India, on the wIkjIc, is 
for I’higland tbc fairest, but it is difficult to 
resist tbo couviclioii, rlint, as soon as Jndian 
imports lediicc the price of American cotton 
in any marked degree, the enterprise of tlie 
United States will find means of corii])cting 
successfully for the market, so as t«) drive out 
the Indian produce, and, if ]>ossible, again 
obtani a monojjoly. As a rpicf-liou for tlie 
Lngli.sh manufacturer, this is preci.-ely the 
state of tilings ho would desire; but as a 
rpiostiou for those whose capital miglit bo 
in fiidian cotton fields, such a pros])oct is cal- 
culated to creuto lic.sitation and doubt, and 
will deter many from that bold speculation so 
characteristic of Lnglish colonists. 

Indigo id an avticle of Indian commeioe of 
considernblo iiui>ortanco. It is indigenous to 
India, and is .*^upj)osed to have derived its 
name from that eircnmstaiice, its ancient 
appellation having been hufira. ft vas well 
known in a remote anticpiity as a product of 
the neigbb'ourbood of tljc Indus. GVie first, 
or “London East India Company,” made 
large jirofits by this commodity, purchasing 
it at Agra at a Bbilling, and selling it in 
Ijondon at five shillings per iionnd. In con- 
soipionce of tim British colonists in the south - 
ern ])rovincc.d of North America and in the 
West Indies successfully comi)etli)g with the 
company, the latter ab»andoned the trade. 
Almost a hundred years ago the Anglo - 
American planters relinquished the cultiva- 
tion, and the French and S]>aiiish colonists 
took it 11 ]^, from whom the English bought 
what they reipiired. 

After the re volution of the British North 
American provinces, the company’s territories 
ill India extending, the trade Avas once more 
revived. Tlic directors made surprising 
efforts to encourage its production, purchasing 
large quantities from the native growers, and 
selling it in London at considerable loss. This 
was continued until the culture of the plant, 
and the manufacture of the dye, were under- 
stood in India, and the one could be grown 
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and the other manufactured with profit. It is 
certain that, hut fur the .saerifiees of the com- 
pany, the trade could not liavo taken root in 
the couutry. The directors procured infor- 
mation on the cultivation from every quarter, 
transiiiitlinj^ it to India to serve as a guide 
for the cultivators. For a great many years 
the result of tins diligeneo and expeiuliture 
has been that India produces the best in- 
digo in the world. W'heu (ho manufacture 
became firmly oslahlished, the cf)m]i;\ny ceased 
to have any dircet coniiectioii with it. 

I’he })lautation.s are now in tho hands of 
European speculators, who.so succetis enables 
tlicm in about twelve years I > realize con- 
tidcrablo fortunes. Freepicntly, however, 
failure is tlie. result, for it is a ino.st fidven- 
turous cnt«‘rju-iso. Sometinu's the crop is 
entirely destroy 0 (.l hy drought ; at otlier times, 
hy tlioso IrouuMu.lous rain-falls eommoii to 
Tndia, which, id intervals, sweep away tin* 
lahonr ami capital of the planter beyond hope 
ol' recovery : insects (x'casionally destroy the 
l)laut;.4; but Ibe chief inipedimeid is the villany 
of the /.Ciuiiidars, who, jeabais of the j.>lantcr’8 
success, liiro gangs of natives to destroy his 
erc»p.-5 ; Ihe planter hires others to defoml 
them, and l)loody conllict.s ensue, 8ometime*s 
disastrous lo the planter, hut oftener to Iho 
r^eniindars. It is ilie general hidief of ]ilanter.s 
that if tln*re were not on the jMrt r>f the 
magistrates undue sympathy for the i\ativ«\s 
as against tho plauter.s, the zemindar.s would 
never venture tlius opoidy to set law and 
order at tleliauce. Tliey o‘omplniii that when 
these instigators of aggression are smid in the 
courts of justice, the cumpany’s judges inva- 
riably side with the natives, arnl tliat literally 
tliere. i.s no redress for tlio injure<l planter but 
such as he <ain find l)y his own hand ami his 
own weapon, and tho hands and wea]K>n? of 
those whom he liires at a ru])cc apiece to 
figlit in <lefence of his projjcrty. On the 
other hand, the comj»any’s officers assert that 
the ])lantcrs generMlIy are earrietl away by 
pride of race, are vnthles.sly grasping, arro- 
gant, and violent, ami ever prone to lake the 
law into their own liands : that, tlicreforc, it 
is the duty of tho com]»aiiy’s officers to pro- 
tect the. people from tho spoliation ami ill 
treatment of those settlers. It is difficult to 
determine on Avhich side the truth lies. There 
can be no doubt of the cunning, fraud, and 
violence of the zemindars, ami that the poor 
ryots are goaded by them to aggressions upon 
the jdanters that are unprovoked. That the 
planter is not defended by the police, but left 
l>y the government to Lis owm resources, is 
too frequently the case. The general sym- 
pathy of tlie comijany’s officers with the 
natives rather than with European settlers 


admits of as little doubt. During the great 
njiitiny of 1857, the strong syinjiathy of tho 
civiliaii.s with the natives was frequer.tlv a 
s\d)ject of conqilaint, as leaving the wrongs 
of Eur<jpeans nnredressod. ami affordiiig im- 
punity to evil doers. This arises Iroin the 
jealousy entertained hythe eompany’s (-fiicera 
of a European element In India v hieli migljt 
compete for power and influrneo willi them. 
8ueh a s])iiit ha.s in tiniea jtast given biitli to 
injuries toward.s I'hiroju-au settlers which 
created disconleut iii JOngland, ami gave 
oeca.sion t«) ti^n^^o (jpposed to the company to 
denounce tho injustice of its rule. 

Indigo seein.s to a great oxt«-ut to be a 
forced production in India. M’he ])lanter:* 
generally buy uj) the interest of tlio zemin- 
dars, ami oom]»el I lie, ryots to grow indigo. 
The zomiiulars bavo no e(piitable^S igbt to 
liand over tbo ihtere.'^ts of tho ryot.s along 
with their own, w h(*S’e ja>silion to tluin legally, 
and c-onseqneni jy to the indigo planter, 
similar to that; of a farmer in England who 
rents under a lea.se. '.rin.' law on this ]M>int is 
di.s]ui(ed, tlie pkintei’ maintaining Jii.s riglit to 
treat the ryot as a reiuiiit -at -w ill, tin.i latter 
reganling^ him.self as having ‘'a tenant iight '* 
so long as he. j-ays his rent, ami demandij^g 
liberty to sow or ]»!ant (lie land bo occupic.s 
with wliatover ho liiinks may best ciiahlo him 
to live. Tho indigo ])lanters, like tlio zemin- 
dar.s. rule with a liigh hand; ami whatever 
b‘0 tlio law of the ca.se, the unloitunate ryot ia 
too feehlo to in.'^i.-t upon flie adjn.stnKnfe of 
iii.s elaim.s according to that standard. In 
thi:3 way ho is siiljectcd to mneh hardship. 

An Indian periodical, in an ahlo article, 
pbice.s tho j>re.sent eoiiditiou of ihi.s ]uoduce, 
ami tho relatnm of the ]*laiiters and lyot.s 
to each other, ami of both to c.thor parties 
cuiK'crneil, in the following aspect; — **^j'he 
cultivation of imligo originally wa.s stimulated 
cliietly by tbo I'^ast India ('ornp.Mny, wbieh 
Jiiado very largo advances on tho iwodnce. 
iMr. Bell Ktates tliat the exports in 178t> were. 
215,01 1 Ib.s., ami that it wa.s by means of 
these advance.s that the quantitie.s liad ad- 
vanced to 5,5Tt^,«S2'1 Jhs. ill 181 0. Tho avov 
rage amount no\v ex]>orto(l is probably about 
IMK)0,()00 Ib.s., tlie faetoric.s having been in- 
creased by tho great lioiises, and many of 
them having been afteiwvarda kept np at a 
heavy loss liy tlie Union Hank — in both cases, 
w'C venture to think, at tho ultimate cost of 
tho unfortunate creditors of tlio.se hoii.so.s ami 
tliat bank. The current outlay now, in tlio 
puroha. 3 e of seed and in labour, is, donbtlcsf, 
large, and tho annual average export value of 
tho article may be henceforth stated at about 
two and a half millions sterling, lint the export 
of rice frotn Calcutta and Arracau last year, 
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wo believe, was mncli ]iiorc than this, and it 
was raised with far less difliculty, and the 
profit on it to tlic people was vastly greater. 
The cultivator of indigo knows that he is 
engaged in a hazardous speculation, and that 
it is as likely as not, at the end of the season, 
that the yield of his land, instead of clearing 
off his advances, and leaving a balance of 
profit, will leave him in debt to the planter. 
Then, further, he is in the hands of middle- 
nicii, who notoriously defraud him. The 
number of his hiindlcs is most probably 
counted amiss; and in settling accounts he 
has to give all kinds of 'customs* into the 
intervening hands. lie is, in fact, 'in the 
books’ of the factory, and is likely to remain 
there, nolens volcus, for life. On the whole, 
Ihen, there is a great deal in the indigo 
planting system as practised in Bengal, which 
demands inquiry, and which suggests diflicnlt 
and embarrassing questions. That it is con- 
nected with a great deal of severity and in- 
jiistioo appears very evident; and that this 
must necessarifij be the ease (as is usually 
said) is a conclusion which, in our minds at 
least, does not excite cither satisfaction or 
contentment. At any rate, inquiry ought 
not to bo refused from the fear of injuring 
‘class interests,* and of exciting 'class ani- 
mosities,’ if the fact bo that the opposed 
‘classes* are a few indigo ])lanter8 on the one 
hand, and myriads of suffering and ojipresscd 
people on the other; or, if this ground be 
tenable, it must be also conceded tliat all tlie 
measures preliminary to the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies were objection- 
able, and that emancipation itself was unjus- 
tifiable.” 

'fhe indigo planters have also their griev- 
ances. ]t appears that they have formed an 
association to agitate for redress. An Indian 
magazine thus describes tlie party and its 
claims : — “ The Indigo Planters* Association 
numbers among its members many deter- 
mined and enterprising individuals, and has 
the sympathy of the mercantile community. 
Tlioy want the ])ermanence of their rights as 
Britons; facilities for collection of fhciv I'ciits 
as farmers of estates ; summary processes 
against faithless cultivators, who receive 
advances for indigo, and refuse to sow; B]>ee<ly 
justice ; improved communications ; bridges 
that will bear hackeries and (d(?}>hant8 ; and 
roads that shall not ‘ melt away.’ Tliey staml 
up boldly for their interests ; and however 
impartial men may differ with them as to the 
remedies they demand, all must admit there 
is no sham in them; there can be little dif- 
ference of opinion as to their straight-for- 
wardness.” The Calcutta Review of Septem- 
ber, 18o7, draws a strong contrast between 
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the planters and the zemindars in favour of 
the former, alleging that the latter, having 
formed an association to look after their inte- 
rests, had presented in all tlieir t)rocecclings 
an absence of generosity and justice, and 
eataldished themselves (as probably Lord 
Cornwallis intended in his famous settlement 
they should do) as the landed interest and 
protection ists of Bengal. 

The exportation of rice has become a vast 
trade within a few years, as may be seen 
from the reference made in the foregoing ex- 
tract, and this branch of commerce is likely to 
enlarge upon a scale never ])ithcrto contem- 
plated. The consumption of rice in Europe 
is increasing very much, especially in the 
British Isles and France. 

The friends of India also hope that Avheat 
will become a source of profitable cx])ort. 
The wheat-producing districts of India iiav<i 
not yet felt the advantage of superior culti- 
vation, nor of good roads and i-ailways, w hen 
those portions of the country are opened up 
by such means, wheat will become an im])ort- 
ant export, for India may produce much of 
the quantity whicli the importing countries 
of Europe require. 

Linseed, mustard, and other seeds, form 
together not only an important item in Indian 
commerce, but an increasing one, and at a ratio 
Avliich justifies the conclusion that at a period 
not remote this will become a far more valu- 
able export. This is the more likely, as the 
trade is altogether modern. 

Coflee, although at present grown to more 
advantage in Ceylon, is becoming gradually 
an important export from continental India. 
It Avill, however, be a considerable time 
before the trade on tlic mainljind in tin's com- 
modity rivals that of Insular India. 

The tobacco plantations are extending, and 
an export of the produce has been estab- 
lished, hut there is no prospect of the quality 
competing with that of America. >SeA'^eral of 
the company’s civil servants have given atten- 
tion to its improved culture. 

Borax is imijoiicd extensively into India 
from Central Asia, and is exported again to 
Great Britain, to otlier parts of Europe, and 
to the United States. 

When noticing the natural productions of 
India, it was shown that tea is indigenous, 
and that the plants imported from China 
under the auspices of the East India Com- 
]>any have thriven. Since writing that 
chapter reports have reached London of the 
extension of tlie tea plantations in the Biin- 
jaub, and of the favour with which the 
I natives of India regard that grown at Ku- 
inaon. It will he very long before India is 
prepared to export tea on a very large scale, 
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notwitb standing the extraordinary progress 
of its cidturo, and the probability that it will 
speedily become one of the most valuable 
articles of Indian produce. Tlie natives, 
especially in the lea -growing districts, are 
acquiring a taste fur it v hich will create a 
home market fur all that is likely to be grown 
for a loj>g time, however rapidly the planta- 
tions may be i‘xt ended. Tiie Kangra tea is 
in great request for native use, selling at a 
rnpee, and even more, per lb. Hie cultiva- 
tion of the good qualities is at present so pro- 
fitable, and tlie desire to procure it, both in 
India and from foreign countries, is so great, 
that there can be no doubt of a wiilespread 
extension of the plantations. An aero of tea 
plants at present yields an average return of 
otXllbs., wdiich, at a rupee per lb., would 
bring XoO ]»er acre. The imports of all 
kinds, taken together, fall very lightly n])on 
the cultivator, (he hLast India Company 
nourishing tlie cultivation by every practic- 
able indulgence. The capital at pro.sent 
require<l for a tea plantation is comparatively 
very small. At some period, )ierha[Ks less 
remote than at present seems likely’, India will 
be a competitor with China in tlic growth of 
the ]dant, even if not so soon a rival in the 
expcu’tatioii of the leaf. Should war with 
(.'hina, the progress of civil strife in that 
country, a blight upon the Chinese tca-tields, 
or any other unexpected oveut, occur to inter- 
fere with its exportation thence, the produc- 
tion of the plant in India would be so greatly 
stimulated, that it might soon become an ex- 
porting country on a considerable scale. 

The rejjorts which reached England by the 
April arrivals in 18-^8 indicate that inteiTup- 
tion to the tea trade, or diminished produc- 
tion in China, are nut such improbabilities as 
a few ycar.s ago might be supposed. The fol- ' 
lowing is a review of the trade made at Uong- 
Koiig ill the middle of March : — 

Export from lloiig-Koujc, Macao, and lbs. 

Amoy, from Julv the Ist, 1857, to 

March the 10tli/l858 6,400,000 

Fouchow, from July tlic lat, 1857, to 

March the 7lh, 1858 18,850,000 

Shain];liui, from Julv the 1st, 1857, to 

March the 5th, 1858 21,850,000 | 

Total 47,100,000 

Canton, from July the 1st, 1856, to 

March the 10th, 1857 17,400,000 

Fouchow, from July the 1st, 1850, to 

March the 7lh, 1857 19,300,000 

Shanghai, from July the Ist, 1856, to 
March the 5lh, 1857 15,900,000 

Total 62,600,000 

In the 2'imes' city article of the 8th of 
^fay, 1 858, the following statement appeared, 


j tlirow'iiig additional light upon the subject uf 
Indian tea exportation : — “ iiie annual meet- 
ing of the Assam Tea Comjiany tuok place 
this morning, >Sir \V. Baynes in the chair, 
w'ben the r(‘|>ort was adopted uiianiinously, 
and a dividend declared I’or the past year at 
the rate of nine j)cr cent., being one per cent, 
more than in l8ot». The rcq;)ort mentioned 
that during the late distiirhanoes in India it 
liad been deemed advis.able to insure the com- 
I>any’s tea, at one period wortli .t‘o0,000, at a 
Jiigh premiinu, to cover all risks. Active 
assi.stance was aflbrded to the naval and mili- 
tary force sent to restore order in the pro- 
vince, and it is stated that, while the native 
servants cheerfully assisted in promoting that 
object, the independent contractors for culti- 
vating the lands uniformly held aloof, or sym- 
pathized with the disafiected.* T’bp crop of 
the season 18o7, estimated at 700, ()0() lbs., has 
produced 707,101 Ib.s., whicli is cxpoctud to 
realize £1)1,817. The crop of the present 
season will ])robal)ly amount to 7110,01)011)8., 
which, at a similar valuation, will yield about 
I £70,125.” 

In a [>revioiis chaj)ter, treating of the j)ro- 
ductions of India, sudicient w^as said of sugar, 
both in its relation to cultivation and general 
trade. Tlie free admission to hhigland of 
American sugars checks the Indian exporta- 
tion. Althougli the British public set a 
higher value upon the hitter than formerly, 
yet they have not acipiircd a taste for Indian 
sugar, and the richer saccharine produce of 
the cane of the West Indies eommamls the 
market. 

The inagnitndo of the opium production, 
and of the tialllc, liave been referred to else- 
where, both in this chapter and that wliich 
states the productions of the Indian soil. Its 
commercial effects in relation to China, its iii- 
fiuonce upon the cxclianges, and upon the Euro- 
pean silver drain, have been incidentally noticed. 
The following occurs in a recently published 
number of an indian magazine : — The trade 
in opium has growm, and is likely to grow on. 
Tlie question of government connection witli 
it is much misunderstood at home, and is 
sometimes argued, as though the government 
here could, if it chose, suppress its cullivatiuii 
by jirohibitory law’s. This, how’ever, w e fear, 
is impossible, and the government monoj^oly 
thcrefox’e, in so far as it operates as a restric- 
tion, both on the cultivation, and the use of 
the drug in this country, is a very important 

* It may here be observed, passant, that Ihc spirit 
displayed by the zemindar class throughout India towards 
the British government is illustrated by this experieuce 
of the Assam Company. The commerce and prodadious 
of India will no doubt be influenced by the general dia- 
afTcctiou of this class. 
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benefit. The case m Cliina wears a very dif- 
ferent aspcor. The of opinin in 

armed vt!ss:el;>, in covinivancc with the Chinese 
offiijiaLs, who are hrihod and eorrujued, ami 
tlie eon^.t.rjiu*noos to myriads from the use of 
the drii.:^, reniler the traflic only second to 
the slave trade (if, indeed, it he second even 
to tliut) in ini<|nity and ernelty. But whether 
it could he sn[»j)ressod, save hy such a coin- 
hination of all nations as is <lirected against 
the slave trade, is very df^uhtfid. The only 
practical remeily tliat we know in onr own 
country, and among onrselves, is h)r j)uhlie 
opinion to deal witli these opium traders uh it 
does with pests and nuisances to Kocioty, wlio 
are living hy ]>andoring to tlie vilest ])assioi]s, 
and aecinnidating wealth, hy menus on which 
the imvse of Cod must eci-tainly rest for ever. 
Ihit very different has heei\ onv conduct. 
We have hoastod of our enlightenment, and 
of onr ‘ forhearanec’ to the Chinese, and have 
sneered at their havhniism and folly ; while 
our Christian gentlemen, hommrod and cxaltetl 
in society, have heen using means to [»uison 
them hy thousands for liithy lucre’s sake ; and 
not a tew, who have called themselves ( 'hris- 
tiana and Euglishmeii, have heeu parties to 
tliat atrocious sy.stoi\i of slave dciding, which 
annually consigna thousands of (?iitrapp(;d 
Chinese as hopeless slaves to C\d)a, ami as 
v.’orae tlian hopeless slaves to tlu*. IVrnvian 
guano islands. In truth, no offence, more dis- 
graceful than the conduct of multitudes of 
English traders to the peo])le of (dilna has 
been committed In tlio annals of commerce. 

“The prcpcnt war with China is likely to 
end as the fir.:t rlid, in an enormons increase 
of smuggled opium, or ])orha}>3 the traffie will 
be fctill further .stiiuulnted hy the importation 
being legalized.* Since the last war the 
import of opium into China has increased 
from twenty to more than aevenly thousand 
chests, and thi.s war will donhtlcs.s lead to a 
further expansion of the traffic.” 

The following fitatemonts in reference to 
the opium trade are cnrrcc.t, and will furnish 
the reader with u general view of its cha- 
racter commercial and morally 

Clpinm, which in Europe is one of om* moRt 
valmiide modicinco, hut which in China feeds 
a depraved taste, is inannfiicturcd from the 
juice of the white pop]>v, a small quantity of 
which is grown in Turkey and Persia, and 
also in China, hut it is cultivated to the 
greatest extent in Imlia, both in, the British 
dominions and in 'the independent native 
states. The yjvocess of cultivalion and manu- 
facture may bo sliorlly described. The finest 

Virtually, it is legalized already ; opium is as freely 
imJ^oHcd, and almost as openly, as if r proclamation of 
the emperor sanctiouud it. 


soil is required for the ]>lant. The seed is 
sown in Noveniher. The ])reparation of tim 
ground, Jiml the suh.^equont wco<liug and 
watering, require much attention. 'J’he time 
for collecting tlie juice i.s in Fohriiaiy ami 
Marcin Tiie poppy heads are then cut or 
scratidie«l with a sliarp instrument, and a 
milky juice exudes, wlilch hccomes hrowii in 
colour and thic-k in cousistcncy by exp(»surG 
to the sun and air, and is carefully collected 
hy the farmer and his family. This is the 
crude opium. In Bengal this i.s delivered 
hy the small fiirmer to the ag(‘nt ^-f the East 
India (.’ompany. It is then prepared under 
the inspcftion of these agents fnr the China 
market. TJic jnincij'al dist riels in which the 
pojqw is grown ar*) Ihitna, Benares, I'aliar, 
and Malwa, from which Iho diiVeicnt kinds of 
drug derive tlnlr names. In Bengal it i.s 
grown oxcln.si vely for the gcu’eninn-nt, under 
Severe penalties for any infraction of the laws. 
It is iimlerstood also to he a forced ])rotIuc- 
iion, which cuulil not he enlcroil upon with 
prolit to tlio farmers hut for ndvaisee.s in 
money made hy the gt>vernment. point 

is «lispnted ; hut tlie jioppy ha.s iimloiihrcdly 
u<'cn|>ied some of tlie finest land formerly usetl 
for indigo, sugar, and other produce, 

'^riie o|>ium is jniqiared hy the government 
agents for the (’Miina market hy rolling it into 
large halls, covered wilh a coating of ojiiiim 
|»ast« and poppy leaves, so as to exclude the 
air; it is tlicn ])a«.‘ke<l in chests (forty lialls to 
a chest), and transferred to tin? government 
warehouses at Calcutta, where tin; drug is put 
u]> to auction at the government sales, of 
which there are four each i;ea.som at intervals 
of a month, coinineneing with J)ccemher or 
January. At these sales the drug sells at }>riees 
varying from seven to sixteen linndred rupees 
a chest, containing lifilhs. weight, and yield- 
ing a jirofit to the government of from £40 
to :GI20 per chest. Their total revenue from 
this source, including a transit duty, on the 
IMalwrt exported from Bombay, has now 
reached £4,000,000 sterling, and is estimated 
ill Lord Halhoiisie’s minute at £0,000,000 
sterling for the year 1857. ]\lalwa o[)ium is 
that grown in the inde]ieiulcnt native state?. 
It must all ])a&s tlirougli Bombay, wlicre, in 
order to keep down its . production, it is 
charged with a duty of four hundred rupees 
(£40) ]ier chest. 

The merchants in India purchase the opium 
either on their own account, or for mercantile 
houses in China or cleewliere, and it in tlien 
shipped in fast-sailing vessels capable of car- 
rying from five hundred to a thousand chests. 
Of late years the monthly steamers of the 
PeuluBulav and Oriental Company have carried 
cargoes of the drug to China. 
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The ([luintity thus imported into China 
Irom Ix'tli sides of India now exceeds sovonty- 
(ive tliousand chests, rouglily estimated nt 
Jii8,000,0t)() sterling. A portion also goes to 
Singapore for consumption throiigliout tlie 
islands of the East(?rii Archipolag<\ 

Oil arrival in China (say at lloiig-Kong), 
the 0 })ii]iu was at one time transferred to large 
receiving ships stationary in the harhour, but 
of late years it lias hoen stored largely on 
shore with tlic permission of our autliuritics. 
From tlieiiee supjilies are forwarded in small 
schooners and other fast- sailing craft to dif- 
ferent points on the coast, according to thc 
deinand. 

At these const s' a( ions there is no other 
trade (‘arriod tai but that in oj/mm, '^rho 
drug is trandbrr<‘d from the small schooners 
to siiips jM'nnancnily anchored there, and the 
local (,'iiincse govenmicnt niakos no aUcni]>t 
wliatevor to interfere, as it is cnricliotl by the 
bribes or fees of tlie native dealers. These 
dealers come off in boats to jnirchas.e the 
oj)iuni, bringing silver in j)aynient; but if the 
station Ik? tlie outer anciioi’age of one of the 
free ])orts, — such as K'hanghai, Fouchow, 

Ainoy, or Canton. the sale is usually made 

on shore in cx(?hniigo for silver or Chinese 
priidiice, ainl an or<ler given on the ship for 
delivery of the «jiiantity sold. 

'J'he (>j»ium being thus conveye<l into the 
country by the uativc dealers, it undergoos a 
proce.'^s of Imiling down to (it it for .smoking, 
'this reduces the wciglit one-half, so that one 
chest c»f the drug yields only half a ciiest of 
the s!uokeable matter. it is (hen retailed nt 
snn)king-shops, or purchasoil by the. wealthier ^ 
chisso.^i for use at home, '^riie laWvS against 
smoking are. now so cc^m])]etely in ahey.nuce, 
that the smoking-sliop.s in tVio free ]>orts are 
almost an immerous as our own piil»litj-liouse.s. 
Although this freedom from legal restraint 
exists, there is no «|ucstioii that the moral 
feeling of tlic Chinese governmont and people- 
is against the indulgence, and it is tliis whicli 
contributes in some uieasuro to keep down 
the consumjition. 

Let Its now trace, as shortly as po.ssible, the 
course of this trade. Before the year 18UO 
only a small trade in opium was carried 

on witli Cliinn, but in that year the drug was 
made contrahand by the Chinese government. 
This was d«jne in consetpience of a memorial 
from a leading statesman, who makes it a 
"fiuhject of deep regret that the vile dirt of 
foreign countries should he received in ex- 
change for tlie commodities and the money of 
the empire, and fearing lest the ])ractico of 
smoking opium should spread among all the 
people of the inner land, to the waste of their 
time and destruction of their property,** he 


I’cquests that “the sale of the drug should ho 
pr<diibitod, and that offeiiders should bo made 
amenable to pimislnnont.'' In spite of this, 
the annual imjiortations rose gradually from 
two tbuusand chests in 1800 to live thousand 
in 1820. Till 1820 opium had been mixed 
u]) with the legal luerchandizo at the ]joi t of 
Canbm, but in tliat year the aut]n>ritic.s again 
became alarmed at tlie extent of (he traHic, 
and obliged the inerchauts to give security 
that no opium w'as on hoard Ix'fore (lie ship 
could discharge her caigo at Wdiampoa; this 
led to the storing' of it in receiving shij>.s at 
Lintin, at the mouth of (he Caii1<»n liiver, 
and tliis .sy.stom c(jntliiued to (he year 1834, 
when the imi)or(alii.>u5 oxeeoiled twenty tlnai- 
sauil chostH. During the ]>eri<)d Ivuiu 1820 to 
1831 oc<‘ariional colli^Imis took place heliveen 
tlic native smugglers and tlic (.■hiuesfi autho- 
ritie,’*, arising out of ili.sputes a.s to (he amount 
of lees, hut none occurred I>ctwocn that go- 
vernment and the British receiving ships.* 

In continuing (his narralive we (jinjte from 
Williams’ Mitldl*: A oo/r/oyir Tn wards the 
close of the Fast India Company’s charter, in 
183 1, the contrahand tia«lc in o]a*nm, off the 
iJogue ami along the coast east ward, Jiail 
assumed a regular chai'act(‘r. *.J'he lees paid 
for connivance at Cantmi were undcrs(t>ijd, 
ainl tlie highest jtcrsnns in the jirovince were 
not ashamed to jiart icijiate in the ]iroiils of 
the trade, 'J’he altemfds to sell it along the 
eastern coast liad been mostly Kuccesslul, and 

alino.^t nothing elso could he sold The 

increasing thiuand at .Namoa ami ChincheW 
(on llio ctaist), led to tlu*. lio'pnmt ilisjaiteh of 
small vc.s.scls, one taking (he j)Iaee of anothtT, 
and (inally to stadoning receiving .ships there 
to aftbrd a eonslant. supply. 'I'he local autho- 
rities, iiiiding their jiapcr edicts ipiltc power- 
Ic.-’s to drive them away, lolloweil the practico 
of their fellow -oflicers at C.’anton, and winked 
at the trade for a considerMtion. It is not, 
however, right to say that the venality and 
weakiiosa of these otlicers invalidated the 
authenticity of the coiumainls received 

from court; how'evLi' llagitii*u.s their conduct 
in rendering the orders of iu)in3 otVect, it did 
not prove the insincerity of the omjieror and 
his miinjiter.s in issuing them. By the year 
1834 the elTort.s of the local authorities to 
BUppvcas tho trade resulted in a ja riotUcal 
issue tff vain jirohibitions and enijity tlireats 
of punishments, wliicJi did not more plainly 
exhibit (heir own weaknes.s in the eyes of the 
peojde than llie etrengtli of the u]»petite in 
the smokers.” 

The opium vessels are all w'ell armed, but 
chiefly as a precaution against pirates, which 
sAvarni on that coast. Their being bo W'ell 
* The Opitm Traffic, 
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nrnieil, bowovev, wns doubtless calculated to 
deter and overaAvo tlic contenj2)tibIe Chinese 
navy, lind the luaudarins been disposed to 
attack them ; but although there lias been 
more than one serious tragedy in conflict with 
pirates, there does not appear to liavc been 
any actual encounter between the opium ves- 
sels and the authorities on tho 

Unring the years and 18 o 8 , however, 
attem])ts were made f)y some British mer- 
chants to smuggle the drug into Canton, whicli 
led to serious collisions and disturbances on 
the river, Cai)tain Elliot, her majesty’s super- 
intendent of trade, took measures, along with 
the Cliineso authorities, to put a stoj) to tliese 
highly irregular iiroceodings on the part of a 
few, and these measures 2)rovod elTlectual. But 
meanwhile the imperial court at Pekin was 
organizing ])lans of a much more extensive 
kind to annihilate the whole trade, and to sto^) 
the smoking of the drug. A Chinese states- 
man of the name of Heu Naetse sent uj) a 
memorial to the emperor, praying that opium 
might bo legalized, as the best method of 
dealing with an mmvoidahle evil. Two other 
statesmen, Ohoo and lieu Kew, liicmo- 

rialized the emperor in favour of an opposite 
ouursc, requesting that the existing laws 
should be put in force Avitli the utmost 
rigour.’*^ 

The prohibitory councils i>revailcd with tlie 
cm per or ; anrl although these measures utterly 
failed, it lias been well said by a writer in the 
N^orth British Review — '‘No man of any 
humanity can read, without a deep and very 
painful feeling, what has been reported of tbc 
grief, the dismay, the indignation of men in 
authority, and the emperor, on finding that 
their utmost efforts to save their pcojde were 
ilcfeated by the craft and suj)crior maritime 
force of the European dealers, and by the 
venality of their own olhcial persons, on the 
coast.” 

Tlie i)risous were soon crowded Avith victims, 
and death by strangling Avas inflicted in 
several instances on smokers and natiA^o 
dealers. An imperial commissioner, Lin, 
Avas sent to Cautun to jirocood against the 
foreign merchants. On his arrival there, 
ill March, ho immediately jmt the mer- 

chants under arrest, compelled them, through 
her majesty’s superinteiideiit of trade, to 
deliA’^er up the AAdiolo of the opium then on 
the coast, amounting to 20,1^83 chests, and 
formally destroyed it by mixing it Avitli lime 
and salt, and casting it into the sea. For 
some months after this opium was almost 
unsaleable, and the prohibitory measures 
against smoking it were so cfiectual, that the 

* U'hat is the Ojmtui Trudv ? 
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cons iiinpt ion fell to less than a tenth of Avhat 
it had been. 

I’hc Avar AA'hich ensued, although it arose 
out of the seizure of the ojuum as the inline - 
diate cause, really sprung from one more 
deep-seated and more remote in ])oint oi 
time. This was " the arrogant assumption 
of snjircniacy over the monarch.s and people 
of other countries claimed by the Emperor of 
Cliiiia for himself and for Ids subjects, and 
our long acquiescence in tliis state of things.” 
Tlie Avar thus commenced in 1840, and con- 
cluded in August, 1842, lioAvever, decided not 
only the superiority of the British aimis, but 
convinced tlie inqjerial court that further 
attemids to put doAvii the ojiium trade Averc 
vain. Tlienceforward the hiAvs against smok- 
ing became more and more lax, Avhil.st the 
trade, nominally contraband, Aveiit on Avilh 
fcAA'cr restrictions than before. At the ]»ro- 
sent time the trade has assumed all the im- 
I^ortance of an established recognised traffic, 
and the merchants engaged in it, including 
nearly tlie Avliole foreign cumrnnnity in China 
engaged in commerce, shelter themselves 
under the plea of tlie sanction given to it by 
the British goAnirnmcnt, and the alleged in- 
sincerity of the Chinese in desiring to jiro- 
hibit it. Ill China itself also the groAvtIi of 
the poi)py has been extending, Avitli tlie con- 
nivance of the local authorities. The quantity 
thus groAvn is not jiusitively knoAvn, but it 
Avas stated on good authority as ten thousand 
choaSts so far back as 1817. It is inferior to 
the Indian drug, and iaS used for mixing 
Avith it. 

Of late years the fibrous plants of India 
have been extensively cultivated, under the 
aiisjnccs of government, for pnrjxises of com- 
merce. Several neAv siAccics Inwc been dis- 
covered, admirably adapted either for exjiort 
as raAv jiroduee, or being first subjected to cer- 
tain ^u'oeesses of manufacture. Aassam is j^ar- 
tieularly jirolific in these dcscrijitions of com- 
modities. In Bijnore, Iqqier Assam, hem}! 
is made by the natives from the mun and mnny 
•plants. Good flax has been gathered near 
Meerut. Ciunny bag:, hi Avhich cotton is 
exjiorted, has of late been made from this 
fibre, Tlie upper jirovinces of India are 
peculiarly adapted for the groAvth of flax ; 
that of Seliarunporc has been pronounced 
equal to the iirodiicc of the north of Ireland. 
From time immemorial flax Avas grown in 
India for the juirpose of expressing oil from 
the seed; hut of late attention has been di- 
rected to it for the fibre. Still India exjiorts 
rather substitutes for flax and hcniii than 
those commodities. 

The extent to which we have hitherto been 
dependant njiGn Bussia for these fibres may he 




judged of from the fact that tlio average 
annual iinjKjrtation during the ten years, from 
the beginning of 1814 to the end of l8oo, 
was — 


Kroiti Russia. 


Fruin all 
cithirr riaces. 


cut. cwt. 


Hemp, dressed 020,519 .‘187,098 

Flax and tow or oodilla of 


hemp and flax 1,01.3,505 400,417 


Or the supplies wo have drawn from Kussia 
have been about twice as groat as from all 
otlier countries put together. Du the otiicr 
liaiid, the hope we have of mahing India 
available for all onr wants, is shown by the 
very rajnd rate at which the importation of 
fibrous materials from tliat country has in* 


creased during the la.st twenty -five years. 
Thus, at three successive periods, there were 
imported into the United Kingdom - 


1881. 1817. 1851. 

cut. (Uvl. cut. 

Hemp from Uusitiu .... 5()6,808 544,844 672,342 

Fibrca from llritisli terri- 

lorifs in the East Indies 9,472 I 85,788 590,923 


Thus, wliile the import of hemp from llussia 
increased in twenty years only oiic-third, that 
of fibrous materials from India increased 
si.Kty liine.-^, and oven between 1847 and 1851, 
increased three times ! A fnrtlnu* increase 
of tliree times, whicli, from Dr. Hoyle’s state- 
ments, ni>peavs not only ])OHsil)le, but easy, 
would mahe us altogether iiulG])endent of the 
liemp and llax of Kussia. Tliis possible iii- 
dc])oiideiice of Kussia arises from the circum- 
stance that thougli the fibres lutlierto im- 
ported from India include neither any real 
hemp nor any true Hax, yet they include 
materials which ma}- be n.scfnlly substituted 
for both, Avhilc for many of the ])urpose.s to 
which hemp and llax are .severally applied 
lliey are superior to either.* 

It may interest the reader to bo informed 
why hemp fibre should be com]>arativcly 
little grown, and should not be at all imported 
from India, although the true hemp plant i.s 
described as a native of that country. There 
appear to he two reasons for this apparent 
anomaly. The first is, that tlie low country 
of India is so rich in other fibres, which are 
either more rajndiii their growth, more easily 
prepared, more beautiful to the eye, or more 
durable, that the natives for home use prefer 
them to hemp. The second is, that hemp is 
cultivated largely and widely for the sake of 
the cJairrus and hhartf/ which it yields. The 
chiu’rus is the w^ell -known resin of hemp, or 
the inspissated juice of the leaves obtained 
from the plant by rubbing between the hands ; 
and bhang is the name usually given to the 
dried leaves and tw’igs. Both of these are 
* TJMurgh 'Review. 


extensively used as soothing and exhilarating 
narcotics. The former is swallowed in the 
furm of pills or boluses, the latter is .smoked 
cither alone or nii.xed with a certain propor- 
tion of tobacco. It Avill give an idea of the 
extent to w^Jiich the hemp ])lnnt i.s cultivated 
for this liixurioii.s ])urpose if w'e add from 
another authority that the use of it, as a nar- 
cotic, prevails in Asia and Africa among not 
lc.ss than tw^o or three liumlred millions of 
men I * 

But wliat bec<»mes of tlie fibre, it will natu- 
rally be asked? The rc.sin and the leaves 
and the twigs being removed, w hy should the 
hemp fibre not be made use of also ? The 
rea.son of thi.s i.^?, that the mode of culture 
be.st suited for the production of bliang, and 
ii.sually follow^ed in Jjower India, i.s not adapted 
to the growth of a valuable fibre. All plants 
when grown thickly together, shoot ui> in 
height, hranch little, and, if the soil be vicli 
and moist, are of a loo.ser ami more s[)ongy 
texture. If fibrous plants be .so rai.sod, they 
yield finer, softer, stronger, and more flexible 
thrcaiLs. lienee, both lienij) aiul flax, wlien 
cultivated for their fibre.s, arc sown more or 
los.s thickly, and arc pulled up about tlie sea- 
,son of flowering, and irsually befoi’c tiio seed.s 
are permitted to rij>ej). Ihit in India, when 
cultivated as a narcotic, the .seed of the hemp 
plant is not sown thick a.s it ought to be 
wdien intended for cordage. The nativc.s 
first .SOW" it thin, and afterwards transplant 
the young ])lant.s, placing them at di.stances 
of nine or ten feet Irom oacli other, j' 

Ilheea fibre ro}»o lias boon mannfactured 
under tlie auspices of government; thi.s fibre 
has of late year.s hccoiiie an exiiort. It ex- 
ceeds the host licmp in strength, and jival.s 
in finencs.s superior llax. it is cultivated in 
Uungpore, Diiiaporc, Assam, ami on tlu^ 
Iiido-tTiinosc peninsula, and in the Straits’ 
settlements : four to live, crops of fibre can be 
obtained in the year from the same plants, 
and the price i.s as cheap as Hus.sian hemp. 
This ])Iant seems identical with the (liina 
grass, from w’hich their celebrated gra.s.s cloth 
i.s made. V^ariou.s juizc.s W'ero awarded at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 for the 
manufactures produced from thi.s commodity. 
Excellent ropes Lave been made in Enghiml 
from this substance. 

ATirieties of paper, some of rather a fine 
quality, have been made from Indian libre.^, 
both in India ami in the Briti.sh I^^lcs. Not- 
wdth.standiiig the rude imiilcmeiit.s employed 
by the native nianufacturers, some ])apor of a 
good quality, re.sembling that used for foreign 

* Jolinslon’a Cfiennistn/ (>f Coutmou JJfej vol. it. 
p. 183. 
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oorrespondcnco in Englarnl, lia.s been pro- 
duced. 

Jute has become a niatevial of commerce 
very extensively shipped from India. It is 
the substance from which the gunny bags are 
generally made, although as stated in a previous 
paragraph, they are sometimoL} manufacturod 
from flax. Jute is often marked as heJiip 
in the customs returns, and it is ilifficult to 
state with precision tlun'r relative (juautities. 

A trade in gunny bags has sprung u]i 
between England and the I'nited tStates f»f 
America. Those articles are scut to the 
Union, where they are used fur the j>acking 
of cotton. In the year ending J85f> the 
vulue of this export was IS.OJ.oIO rupees; in 
the year ending IHob it had risen to 27.< 
rupees. 

Dr. Forbes Roylc roproseuts ilie iinpovtu- 
tions in England of Itbves from India in y eight 
as follows : — 


1854. 1855. 

Hemp 125.V)51 owls. 00, K)]; ewtfi. 

Jute 41.3,558 „ r,;iU,7U 

Ollier fibres 741 „ t)03 „ 

Total 570,^50 501,108 


Bast is a commodity of Indian cominorco 
for which there is a growing demand in 
India. This article luid heou almost exclu- 
sively derived irom Russia in the form of 
mats, used by gardeners for protecting fruit- 
trees and ])hints, and covering pit frames, 
and afterwards, when ]tu]led to ]»icces, for 
tying up fruits and vegetaldcs. Cabinet- 
makers and ujdiolsterers use it for packing 
tlieir iminufactiiies. Russia exports throe 
and a half milliuus of mats to tliis country. 
The Russian basts are made from the l»ark of 
the lime or li mien -tree, wliich is also made 
int.(> shoes, cordage, sacks fur corn, v.^c. J'he 
linden -tree is not a native of India, but tlicre 
ai’e trees of that family which yield similar 
products. Several of tlicse were introduced 
to Chiswick Cardens some years ago, and 
received there cousiderable attention from 
Dr, .Limlley ; be was instrumental in pointing 
out the commereial adaptations of several of 
th(3 specimens. 

Giitta ])erclm lias become a valuable im- 
portation ill England, ami bus been imported 
from the Htraits’ settlement of Singapore. 
Tlie forests w bore the tree grows from which 
it is drawn are rapidly being exhausted, and 
attention has -been turned wdth success to pro- 
vide the means of supply from India.- 'I'Jic 
tree lias been found on tlib Malabar coast, and 
its discovery in India will juobably preserve 
the sup[)ly of bo valuable an article. 

The country is also rich in tanning sub- 
stances, for wliich there is a good market in 


England, such as terra jaiionica, or gnmhir. 
This is an Inspissated oxli’act from the loaves 
and hranclies of the. Unvxiria Cnrnhir, Our 
sup])lio8 all come from Singapore, whence wo 
imported (>8I7 tons in ISoG. Ciitcli h 
another tanning substance. The. best, which 
ctuiics from Fegii, is an astringent extract, 
obtained by boiling the wood (»f the Acacm 
Ciilccliu, III 185(1 we imj)orled i08J tons. 
Besides those sul>stances from the Strnit:^' 
setlleinent.s and Tnilo-( diinese pcniiisuia, we 
derive myrobohim.3 fj’om Bombay. These 
arc the <li‘iod fruit of several s[K.'cics of Ter- 
mlnalia, im ported from India. They arc of 
a «lingy yellow', oval, and alnuit the size of 
an olive. 

^Idic trade in pepper, elove.n ami other 
spices, and in ebony, saul-woOil, leak, ami 
other timbers luis been iiicrcin ing riipdtlly : 
references have been made to these f-u* fre- 
quently when de.scribiiig the ]ihu.’es wlu-ro 
tliey are chielly })ro(liieed, fis not. t<.) rcjjuire 
any ]»arti(mlar notice here. vegolablo 

piaulucts ]»cculiar to Imlia, ailapted to ibod 
I or manufactures, are liliOly to be mm*h more 
in request by .Ihiropean nations. 

The eommcrcial product ion.s of India mj- 
ticed in the foregoing pages are drawn Iruin 
vegetable sources ; tln^ animal world supplies 
India also with iiumor»)U.s ujatoriafs f«.n- luuno 
cmisniiijdiou and for export. Among the 
most ])romiiicnt of these is silk, the secretion 
of the w'orin of the silk moth ( Jiftmhj/j: Muri), 
whose IVivourito food is the leaf of the mnl- 
berry-tree. Tlie Jiomh//eid(V includes Ihe 
largest of all the motlis yet know n, the Sahir- 
vvi Atlasi, the extent of wlioso wings rnoa- 
.snros lietw'eeu eight and nine inches. The 
ground colour is a bno deej) oraiige-bruwn, 
and in the midflle of each wing is a large 
subtriaiigidar (ranspareiit H])ot : each of these 
transjiarent ]iait.s is succecMlcd by a Mack 
border, and across all the wings run lighter 
and darker bars, exhibiting a very line assort- 
ment of varying abade.s. The U])per wings 
are Bligbtly curved dowinvards at their tips, 
and their lower wings are edgoil willi a 
border of black spots on u pale biilT-c(.)louied 
ground. The antennae arc w'idely pectinated 
with a qiiadrujdc scries of filire.-, which have 
tt very elegant a])]maraiicc. This moth i.s 
met with in Southern India, and the Chinese 
Tiifiisali silk has been saitl to be obtained 
from it. Among the various moths found in 
Assam and other parts of India, arc the 
Bomb t/x Mori ^ IhcTussnh (Sahrniia Pa^Jtia); 
the eiia, or arindy (Bomb//x (Jijhthta, or 
Pliahvna Ct/nthia)\ the mooiiga {Sainrnia 
Asmmcnfih of Heifer); tlift jooree {Bombyx 
rcliyiosa^ ITelfer); and the Satuvnia Sithetica^ 
tlclfer. Another species of Saturnia Se- 
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hne), tlio posterior wings of wliieli are pro- 
longed into a tail-like process, is ct.nnmon 
in Southern India. Its chrysalis is ouvoloped 
in a silky covering, so like that oT S. i*aphm, 
that it would j)r<)hal)ly ho heind to yield a 
strong and useful threail. The t^ossimbazar 
produces a large cocoon : but Ibis wiuun will' 
only pro«luco silk aiiinially. Des^eo is the 
small indigenous or native silkworm of Jlon- 
gnl, wliioh may ho produced nearly (hrongh- 
out the year. It yields silk of a bright 

yellow Colour. The eggs are hatehod and 

formed into cocoons in from fi fly -live to sixty 
days ill the November or I^laieli hmah, or 
seasons; from forty ti.» forty -live day.- in ilie j 
O ctober, and from tweiily -^ught to Ihirty- 
two days in the A[)ril and»luno hmids. Tlie 
nistry Irihe <d‘ silkwormH eomiuuses three 
species — -the madrassle. tiio s<i:*namooky, aiul 
cramee. 'The soonamooky are the best ; like 
tlie madrassie, they are very hardy, regniring 
little care, and not hoing at all clioiee in their . 
food. 'The mndrassie or foreign cocoons rank | 
next, 'rhey ]n’c)dnc(i sillv of a greenish hue, \ 
mmdi inferior to the (lessee or srxniamooky, | 
hut tlie produce is lai’go. din? worm is dis- j 
tinguisho<l from the desse'e hy a black mark 
umier the throat, dlie 'i’ussaii silkworms are 
roared in all the we.-^tern forests, and tlien? 
are three different kinds of the pooifeea, or 
cocoons, colh.M'ted in Septeiiihi.-r- namely, the 
moonga, the nuesl: common, which prutliice a 
coarse thread, easily wound ; the (eerali, a 
oiualler coceioii, \\ith a firm tlirea«l, luit nut ko 
wound, nor so mncli valued by the weavers; 
and the. honbuinla, the largest <1* tin? wil«[ 
silkw’onns, the thread being ooar.ser, runs 
ea.sier, ainl is, therefore, in move estimation 
by the weave r.s.^ 

^ The iffjnihjjx C/jiilhia, or P/uihv.vd (Jf/nlhi. f, 
is the eria of Assam and the ea.storu districts 
of Bengal. It has engaged the attention of 
the AgrIiniUural and Horticultural Hocicty of 
India for many yeais.-j- With flic view 
of bringing the substance prc])ared by tbe 
worm into use as an avtich? of commercial 
value, tlic poc.ioty, in ootijuncl ion with Oiptnin 
(noNV Colonel) Jenkins, the cmnniiHsioner of 
Assam, olleved, in 18T.}, the sum of cEllO and a 
gold medal to the discoverer of an effoctnal 
and cheap solvent for the adhesive material 
which attaches to the cocoon. Though this 
prize was before tbe public for seven years, 
no claimant for It appe^nred, and tlie annnint 
wdB diverted to another jmrpose.J At the 
close of the year ISoo Sir William Kend, the 

* Iiidiaa Department, ExhiLitlou 1851. 

i* 2'raifaactioiis of iha Agncultural and Uorticullural 
Soffielu of India, 
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governor of Alalta, presented to Dr. T(^m]de- 
ton a sample of silk produced in that inland 
from the eo(?ooiis of the Bomhjjx Cj/nllinc, 
Di*. Teinpletou sent the specimen to India, 
alJeging that Signor Saltei-ia, an Italian, sue- 
eeeth'd in winding tlii.'-^ silk, that the fjiiallty 
'|>e.culiarly fine, and that an Migli.diman 
at Malta had succeeded in pnahicing a pair 
of beautiful silk stockings and s(>me lace-woik 
from it. 'Hie castor-oil |»lant i.s tinit upon 
wliieh ibis .si>ccio.s of worm feed.s. Since 
then the \\i»rm.'i have ho( n bred, and silk 
wi.iiml off. al i\ralt!i, iledmont, Tiijndi, 
f’ram'c, and in Ih'? Island of hut 

il»e worm thrivc.s nowhere so wtll as at 
A.ssam, nnlc.s,-» jn'sdhly in tin? in'ighbimring 
(.li.sl riels t.!' I-kir^teni llengal.'*' 

A t the <‘los.e of I Sod and heginning of 
ISdii, (diptain llulton, in a coi rcsp(jiii.li'nce 
willi. tliO t'nlcuitta llurlicultni ;d Si>ciaty, onu- 
mcralcd nim? dilfcrcnt spscies rif wonn.s indi- 
genous to the Himalayas seven Satiivnia, 

one Actia.s, and one Ihnnfiyx. One sjjocies 
of the Satiiriiia tin? cajdain found iVcding 
upon tlie i|nince-troc. Two of (he S.alurnin 
sj»ecie.i only throve in the warmcsi: \aJI(‘ys of 
the Jlimalayas; the oilier. s pro.^^pered at g,rcat 
elevations. Hnc species ol' Aetia.s In? found 
at elevation.s I’rom live to s<?v(*n tlionsand feet. 
1.1ie Domhyx {liomhf/x //vil<ju/\ West) lie 
found feeding on the wild inulhorrv, IVom the 
ba.se of tlic hill.^^ to the height of .si.'V<?n tlnni- 
sand feet. The cajitain, dni-ing- tin* year 
bSdd, reared a number «.if tin? cat»-rpi]lar.s of 
tlio -k7/o.s acfeoCy in r.ider to ascoitain the 
value of tin? silk, wldeli he wins uinihle to 
wind fvoiii the cocoons. Iliese creatures 
thrive on the shrnh ('oriaria fkipahnsis, 
Anflromal(i oreo/f/hZ/Vf, 1 ho walnut, and occa- 
sionally upon the (/ftrpiiutfi hrinaua. 

din? 'ili.ssah silkworm is l»imni in such 
iibundnuee over many parts of Bengal, and 
the adjoiiiing [irovincos, a.4 to have fd'fordecl 
to the nativi's, from time immemorial, a con- 
siderable supply of a mo.':=t diirabU?, coarse, 
dark-c(dour(.Ml silk, wbicli is woven into a kind 
of cloth called T-usfiah (lootirs, much w orn by 
Brahmins and other socts of Hindoo.s. This 
worm cannot, liowever, it is sai<i. bo domes- 
ticated. 

The arrindy .'silkworm is peculiar to tlie 
interior jmvts of Bengal, ni the (bstrict.B ot 
Dinajpon? and llmigporo, where the natives 
rear anil breed it in a domestic state, a.s they 
do tlie silkworm. 1 he fintd «)l llil.-a kind 
cunsi.sts entirely Ilf the Iea\o.s of the castor-oil 
plant (tlio RiriiUfs communU), xvliicli the 
nativc.s call arrindy, or arundi, and is nbim- 
dantly reared over every part of Indi,a on 
account of the oil obtained from the seed. 

* Jteporl of the Entomological Society. 
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Thoir cocoons are rennirkaLly soft and wldte, 
or yellowish, and the filament so exceedingly 
delicate as to render it impracticahle to wind 
oil' the silk ; it is, therefore, spun like cotton. 
The yarn thns inaniifactnrcd is wove into a 
coarse kiiul of white cloth, of a seemingly 
loose texture, but of great durability. When 
made into elothing for men and women, it 
will Avear constantly for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. It is likewise used as a baling mate- 
rial for wrapping packs of fine cloths, silks, 
or shawls. It must, liowever, be always i 
washed in cold Avater ; for if i)ut into boiling 
AA’ater, it makes it tear like old rotten cloth.* 

It will make the foregoing remarks more 
intelligible to the reader interested in the 
productions and commerce of India, hut im- 
perfectly ac(pAain(ed with the technicalities of 
the silk trade, and cultivation, to give a Icav 
statistical and general facts in connection 
Avith the production and sale. 

From iioO to 400 cocoons go to the pound. 
To compose an ounce of eggs of the largest 
breed of silkworms of 1-casts, it Avould re- 
quire 37,410 : if each of these eggs produced 
a Avorm, and they all Jived, from one ounce of 
eggs 373 lbs. of cocoons Avould be obtained. 
One ounce of Avornis consume in the — 


Ihs. 

1st age G of leav es. 

2ii(l 18 

8rd „ GO „ 

4tli 180 „ 

5tli „ 1,008 ,, 

Total l,8631bs. of leaves from 


tlie hatchiug to the formation of the cocoon. 

During the life of the ailk-AA'orm there has 
been excrement to the amount of 745 lbs. 
Sozs., and uneaten leaATs or fragments, 
155 lbs. odd. 158 feet 4 inches of spun silk 
extracted from a common cocoon of 4-casts 
weighs one grain. A cocoon yields 1700 fc-ct 
of spun silk : the ounce of this spun silk is 
204, (K)0 feet long. Wo may conclude, on 
an aA'erage, that the .silkworm, in forming 
its cocoon, draAvs a thread of half a mile iit 
length. The full-groAvii worm is tln^ee inches 
long. After four, five, or six days eacli moth 
will have Laid on an average 5U) cgg.s, and 
08 eggs AA’eigh one grain : 180 female inoflns 
lay 01,800 eggs, Aveiglung 2^ ozs. 

The size or sul)stance of a .silk thread is 
usually estimated by deniors, and Italian and 
French weight, the comparative 2>iopovtiou 
of which will be understood by the specially 
prepared and appended figures, Avdiich Avill 
ciiablo the reader the better to judge of the 
Indian silk trade relatively to that of other 
countries. 


I CuAi’. XXI T. 

A Coinpanilice Titbla of iha Wciyhls mrd Joy tesHnff 
Silk in EnijlamU Erance, and lialy. 

T’lie ounce troy and the ounce “ poids do imirc ” of 
Lyons, by ihe latter of which silk is tested in Tranee and 
Italy, are ctjual in weight, hut arc differently subdivided. 
The ounce Troy in England is divided inlo 20 penny- 
weights X 21- — 4S0 grains ; the oniiec of Lyons, poids 
de mure, into 21- drams X 24 " 570 deniers. The denier 
is therefore one-sixth less than the English grain, or as 
the decimal 0*8334 is to 1 *000. 

JJenier.s. Grain;.. 


Therefore 1*000 -- 0*8334 


0 


,, . 

1 dram, ])oids do Jiiare 24 20 

1 ])cnny weight, troy, about 28:*} or 24 

1 dram, avoirdupois „ 33.} or 27 i 

1 oz. avoirdnpoi.s (IG drams of 27a 

grains) about 532 or 437 A 

1 oz. troy (20 pennyweights of 24 

gniin.s) 570 480 

1 oz. pouls dc mai l- (.24 tlrams of 24 

denitTs) 570 4Sn 

I lb. troy (12 oz. of 480 grains, or 

57G dciiicis) GyJ2 ">700 

1 Jb. avoirdupois (10 oz. of 437i 

grains') 8512 7000 

1 lb. poid.s dc marc (10 oz. of 57G 

deniers} 0210 7080 


The pound troy is to ihc pound avoirdiipoi.-i as 14 to 17, 
nearly. 

The pound avoirdupois i.s to the pound poid.s dc m:ii*i: 
as 10 to IJ, nearly. 

The i)oiind jroids do more is to Ibe ]>ouiid Irov as 1 
to 3. 

The pound and ounce apothec*:n*ics* wcigbl are the same 
as troy. 

The English silk reel is 818 bonis of 44iuclie3 lUOO 
yards. 

The ErciK’h 100 el].'^, or 175 mcUe.s, of 30,371 ineht.s 
-- 520 yard.'j. 

'fhe cn.''tom of the trade is to reckon 32 deniers to a 
dram. This has probably been ndoirted from ease of sub- 
divi.sion, but when carried out creates much error. 

The standard of silk measure is about 400 yards; that 
length of a single, filament from China co<‘Oona will weigh 
2 deniers, and from rrcncli or Italian 2^. A 10-denier 
silk will thus bo the combined thread of four or five 
cocoons. 

Ill the chapter dcA^otecl to China, notice 
AA-a.s taken of the cultivation of the mulberry, 
and the production and exportation of fcilk iu 
connection Avitli that country. India imports 
Chinese silks, and expoi I', them again, hut this 
trade is not carried on to any great extent. 
The perfection to which the col ton manufac- 
ture has heen brought both in India and 
England has interfered Avith tlic silk manu- 
facture wherever it existed — even in China 
the cottons of India and England arc little by 
little checking the consumption of silk; yek 
although thus retarded by the coinpetitioii of 
cotton, the silk manufactures of Europe have 
increased greatly. 

The people of this country pay enormous 
sums of money for the foreign manufactured 
* Report of the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1 851 . 


Report of thie Society of Jrt6\ 
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tailk which they wear, altliouijh miieh is made 
]iore. Wo Ciiiinot, liowcver, obtain all tlie 
•supplies of tlio raw material our manufacturers 
reciuire, owing to the competition of other 
countries, the prccariousnoss of the silk crop, 
and the increased eonsiiinption in Europe, 
which is now more than threefold what it was 
at the beginning of the century. 

Our imports of silk in 18A(J w’erc derived 
from the following quai*ters : — 




(.'hina 


Bengal 

l:kS2() 

Persia 

1,S5S 

Bi'iitia 

. . 1 t:i 

Italv 



Toiiil 7j>,lG0 


In the provinces east of riongal, and on the 
Indo-Chinet'c ])eiiinsula, silk is producod, and 
the home consum])tion is very great. Upon 
tlic borders of Thibet and lUiotia, tlirongliont 
U])per Assam, the silkw’orm finds snitahle 
food in shrnbs indigenous to those regioms, 
and in most parts carefnlly tended. In the 
indcj)cndont territory of jMonypore, and I he 
<(uasi-iiidepeiideiit territory of Tipperah, the 
use of botJi silk and cotton prevails; the 
higher classes using muslins brought from 
lower India, ami silk and calico made in their 
own lands. There is no great quantity of 
.silk ])roduced fur e-\poilation, hut there is an 
exchange of silk and silk manufacture w ith 
Ifirniah. English cotton goods are gradually 
luaUiug encroachments upon the .silk niauu- 
facture of both the independent and subsi- 
diary states to the cast of l>enga]. Within 
the Tliibct frontier silk fabrics from (Jhina 
and Ilirmab are used, and cotton gooils from 
Bengal and England, 'riic Bliotiams, Hiamese, 
and Ncpaule.se, also consume the silk goods 
of China and Diniiah, but the consumption 
is checked by the cottons of India* proper, and 
of JOngland. In Ncpaul, Persian silk.s, brought 
by caravans through Cabid and the Pnnjaul>, 
arc wmrn, but only liy the higher classes. 
Silk is s])un in all these countries in some 
degree, and portions of it sent down to India, 
where it is manufactured into clotli, or ex- 
ported as India silk. In Chittagong (rslaiu- 
ahad), Arracan, and Martaban, the miilberry- 
trcc is carefully planted for the sake of the 
worm, and the native consumption of silk cloth 
is considerable. The cultivation of the w-orin 
in those provinces is on the Pegu and Binnese 
frontiers, on the higher lands ; and much of 
the silk spun is sent into either of those 
countries. Silk thread, called Birmese and 
Pcguaii, and exported from these places, has 
been spun in the adjoining provinces of Mar- 
taban, Arracan, and Chittagong. 


In the district of Promc, in Pegu, worms 
are bred amidst the hills and higldands by 
the same class of 2)er.sons who grow^ cotton. 
The w’orni i.s there fed on mulberry leaves. 
The plants arc allow'cd to grow' three or four 
years, after wdiich they arc cut down, and a 
new plantation is made, fresh soil being 
cleared for the purpo.so. ^FIjo silk thread sold 
before the Birmese war — that is, up to 18/>J 
— w’aa about .seven rupees a riss, which is the 
designation given to a w'^eiglit of fitiolhs.* In 
IHoo the ])rico w\as raised to nine rupees for 
that aniount, but again declined during the 
year 7. The dress of the better classes 

of the Pegnans and of the Jhi inese, botli men 
and women, l)eing chiefly silk, the commodity 
is not likely to fall below seven rupees a viss. 
This silk, wdiich is at so low- a] nice in Promo, 
is unfit for the European market, oy, its cost 
w'ould be soon greatly rai.sed ;•]* it is, however, 
exported in small (piantities to the ncighhonr- 
ijig provinces. I*cgu i.s not likely to contri- 
hnte to the Imlian silk exports to Ci'cat Bri- 
tain, for w’hicli pur]>ose the chief o])ject of 
the silk- breeder is to get cocoons made of 
long, •strong, fine, oven, Justrons, and white 
thread. 

The silk trade of England may pcrliaps 
rank next to that of cotton, since silk now^ 
forms one of the most important articles of 
consnm|»tion for the jairposcs of dross, furni- 
ture, decoration, and luxury. Silk, it has been 
well remarked, is both an agreeable and a 
healthy material. LLsed in dress, it retains 
the electricity of onr boilies. in the draj)cry 
of onr rooiu.s and furniture covers it reflcct.s 
the sun beams, giving them a greater brilliancy, 
and it heightens colours w’itli a charming 
light. It jK>s.scRses an clement of cheerfulness 
of which the dull surfaces of W’ool and linen 
arc destitute. 

The quantity of silk now' consumed in 
Enrojic i.s threefold what it w'a.s at the l»egin- 
ning of the century. The .stiff Inocade, the 
massy velvet, the slight gauze, and the beau- 
tiful blonde, are alike produced by the labour 
of tlie little silkw orm. 

Our imports of raw silk in 18o(> amounted 
to 7,o8:3,r»72 lbs. ; of thrown or spun .silk, 
S/io.Oio llis. : of waste khubs ami Jiu.sk.s, 
17,li04:cwt. Of silk manufactnres of Europe 
w’C received lbs., and of Indian silk 

t7i)7,7/>2 j)ieces. 

Tlie declared value of tlio exports of Bri- 
tish manufactured silks, wdiich, in 1820, was 
but £371,755, bad increased, in 1856, to close 
upon £3,000,0(X). 

In tlie commercial department ol the Soutli 

* J/ei)ior(mduni on Silk proilnred in the Northern Por- 
tion of Peffif. By Major Pliayrc, couimissioncr. 

t Secretary of tLe Boinkay Chamber of Coumicrcr. 
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Konalngtou Museum, and tlie now museum of 
tUo India-housc, Loadeiiluill Street, epecimoiia 
of oriental silks in every loriu may he seen, 
which cannot fail lo inlorest those coucerned 
in our iinliaii oominercc. In the former place 
will be iiuiiul cntiilogned — 

Cusi.^ of wiM TmliMii sillis, ouHtaiaing: — 

Yarns aud cloth frojii iho area, or wild silk moth of 
Assam. 

Tl‘.« cria l^jcoous ndaced to a floss, prcstiitad by Cap- 
tain r. Jiriikiiis, commissioner of Assam, in 1837- 
Yarn and thread iVoin thn silk of tho muTi.um-iroe silk- 
worm (see Trauniiction-i of the lAnfiean Society/, 
vol. vii. ]». 47). 

Area silk thread of fvnu’ cpudilics, from Captain Jen- 
kins. 

Ariiideh silk tliivad, dyt d red, from the ^hHchioness of 
llnotiii{i3, ISIS. 

Spun silk from the Tiib:?er worm, ditto. 

AVild Indian silk, dyed yellow. 

Thread inadn hy the Kas Ibito fL^huhjaa L'uufkh), on 
the ca-'lor-oil plant, Central Assam. 

Various ololhs madi^ from Anai silk in Assam. 

Silk Ihread and cloth made from the nningo-trce and 
caslor-uil tieo silkworms, l&OU, Dr. Iloxbiirgh. 

Cocoons of the, Ahjoiighn Lala and of the Tnssah, or wild 
forest silk norms. 

Spceimeii-s raw .^ilk frmn (bo smaller ’’pat pato*’ 
{Bo^uhf/r AVo/7 mi nor), and from the larger pat pato 
{tkh/(‘o;.v murl m(tjor)f Cciili’al Assam. 

The following U from tlie list of OIuno:^e 
and Iiidinn thrown silks: — 

China (Tsatlcr) organ /ine. 

The same, “ boiled utV e. after the gum is extracted. 
The gume, stained, for making lace. 

China (TsatlfM.’) (ram. 

China (rsatlce) .stnvingi?. 

The same, ‘‘ boiled oil’.'* 

China ('raysumn) hosiery, for making stockings. 

The same, “ boiled till'.'" 

China Craysaani) tine scwiinrs. 

China ( ray.saam) coarse sewings. 

Cii'na ( I’aysaain) Imrd sewings. 

China ( raysuam) .sewings, “ boiled off.” 

China (Vn-un-faa) l:n;e cord. 

China (Yu-nii iaa) floss, or “no-throw.” 

Chiin (Canton) sewings. 

China (re-reelcd (bnjton) sewings. 

Bengal best floss, or “ no-tlirow." 

Bengal common tram. 

Bengal org 

Bengal orgHii/inij, “boiled oil'.” 

Bengal sewings. 

Bengal coarse sewings. 

Bengal coarse .sewings, “ boiled oiV. ’ 

Tlui gonorftl inquirer B'ill receive some 
general idea of Indian silk clotlzs from the 
following fipeeiniens to be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum ; — 

Coimter^case of mannfoctiired Indian silka from the 
Mezankurrea, Moongha, or Moorgbic, Assam. 

Tussah silk, bongbt in Calcutta in 1S3U. 

MtiXankarree, Moouga drab silk cloth, with red striped 
border, from A,S8am, 1839, from the Oolontta Mu- 
seum. 
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Drab Moongha silk from Assam, 1837, by Captain 
Jenkins. 

I’incr while silk cloth, bordered with red ^tripe, from 
tl»c Mezankurree Moonga silk of Assam, 1839. 
Presented by Captain Jenkins. 

Cloth from tlio Moouga silkworm, in an embroidered 
stale. inutinfHelurcd iu Assam in 3 836; shown by 
Dr. Wallieh, from the CalcuUa Museum. 

Moongha muslin silk cloth, from Assam ; ol)liiined by 
Captain Jenkins in 1837. 

Moongha silk from As;-am, 18.36, Dr. AVallich. 

The silk nianufacturos of India iinportod 
into England in I .Sol) aiiiOuntc<l lo r)ti7,7o2 
y.ardiJ. 

T^he fleeoeti and raw wools cx])orted from 
India arc more remarkable for their variety 
than for the magnitude of the commerce winch 
i.s maintained in tliem. The.se commodities, 
altliongli ot‘ Indian export, are frequently 
brought from Affghani.stan, Cashmere, Thihcl, 
and other Asiatic nations ; tliey are, however, 
artiele.s of Indian oornmerce, if not of Indian 
j>vodnco; indeed, it is impossible to form a 
full and clear estimate of tho trade transac- 
tions between llriti.^h India, aud the. nations 
beyond, imd tlie independent states within 
tin? b(>nml;uics of the territory called India. 
The following .spcciinon.s of articles of Indian 
commerce in lleL‘ce.s and raw wools may be 
seen iu tlio compartment allotted to them in 
the imisonm of tho Society of Arts : — 

I'kist Indian, first wbili^ quality. 

Ditto, Miporioi* qualify. 

C.’ommoii grey Ba.st Jmliari, 

(iood E.ast Indian. 

Coar^ic. grey East Tndiaii. 

East Indian, worth about 7'^^- 
OotMl yellow' East Indian. 

Middling wbili* quality. 

Ditto, white East Indian. 

East Indian mixed, a hairy kind. 

Low ami kompy East Indian. 

East Indian coarse wool, mixed. 

Mixed kompy, black aud white. 

Bengal wool. 

Wool »»f t ho inrnalnya mountain sheep. 

Calcutta slieep’a wool, mixed. 

Wool from (»nc of Lord Westenfs flock, roisetil iu Mysore. 
Good white thorough-bred Merino, from Mysore. 

Ditto, quarter-bred, from Mysore. 

Good wliite cpmlity, half-bred -Mysore. 

Ditto, thiec-qurvrterB-bred— Mysore. 

Ditto, scvtu-eigliths-bred — Myscirc. 

Good white, coarse country wool— Mysore. 

White denned, from Ihickonrct. 

Clean black Gujerat. 

(.’leaned white Giijerat. 

Uncleaned Gnjerat. 

Black and wliile Giycrat. 

AYool from a yearling lamb, a cross belw'ocn a Patna ewe 
and a Southdown ram. 

Ditto, cross between a Cape Merino ram and a country 
cwo (eight bottles). 

Highland sheep’s wool, from Thibet. 

Highland lamb's wool, from Thibet. 

Bung Bal Valley wool, from Thibet. 

Wool from black sheep of Thibet. 

Black Highland wool, from Thi^t. 
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Thibet wool, piched. 

Kola Yuko Dorin. 

"NVool from Spile. 

Wool froiri the rniijaub. * 

Jilaek rmijaub wool, from Ku^?orc, 

Mixed Ihinjauhee wool, from Kii.risore. 

\Yhile. Piinjuuhee wool, from Kuss^uii*.* 

Wool from Luiioi’rt. 

White wool, from Shi in lit. 

Ilimaljiymi nifniutyiii wool. 

While ruvuzepore, lioocliana distrirt. 

Black wool, from l.oodiana. 

While wool, from Cashmi-re. 

Caslimerc sliawl wool. 

Calimii-k, lIussi.iM wool. 

Wool from Slnuidiai iiheeji, v'n'f. Chillagong. 

al.>i> soiiio BjKM'inions of Indian 
bvoadclotli.-s, wliifdi arc niisiiitahJe to Eiiropo. 

TU'.‘ wuollcii cloth carpet of Nepanl may 
ill'll) be .S'jcii ill tlio museum, but it irs imt im- 
ported to I’biroju?. 

The hair mI‘ the '!L'hil'i‘t s^oai, and of llie 
Ca^liuiere sliawl -i^oat, are arlie.lfs nf cx]»oit 
iVvim India tv) hairope, a.s arc the slunvls 
rnanufael nrod iVum these materials. Ihhe hair 
of the ( ‘ashnuTe eN'-at is also imjiorted to 
I’hvinee rid IJus.da for Ihe manuracdure of 
shawls. 

'The skins of the and leopard are to 

a small extent led, chiefly tf.» lhii‘land. 

The chief sn|)ply of tiyei' skins is from Ihmoal. 
Froni Madras belween two and three millions 
of ^oat. .skins are annually sl]ij)|iod. 

rsin;.;lass is e.\[iortcd to lhiro])e, especially 
to I0n;^;laud. 

fjeather is an Tndlan mnuulaci ure, for wliich 
a forei.i;u market is found, hut it is ehiolly 
scut to tin? countries of .A.'^ia bey<*nd India, 
or used hy the nalivos theniselvos. '^Idio .‘rkiins 
of tlic rhinmreros, eh(30tah, liycna, and unto- 
lojfC, arc all tanned and dressed in different 
parts of our .Indian cmjure. In tJuntoro, and 
other parts of India, the .‘ikins of the guana 
are tanned and curried for ladie.s’ and gontle- 
menhs .shoes, ami arc als<.» black grained. The 
tanning Bnbstance.s u.sed are tanghedi, hnidi, 
and myrabulans. The skins arc thin, even, 
soft, tough, clastic, and granular or shagreen- 
like in external a}>pearance. From the ah- 
scnce of glo.s3, the appearance of tlii.s leather 
is not much in il.s favour; but it bids fair lo 
be a durable article fur light slippers, and a 
good covering for the commoner kinds of in- 

* Measures have Iiiltly been taken lo iinprovo the 
quality of the rmijaub wool, i)i which there is now a 
large export trade cid Kurrachcc, reaching from thirty lo 
forty thousand mannds of about 75 lbs. It has inrrcabcd 
about niuely per cent, over previous years. The wool- 
staplers of KUorassan, and the producers of wool on the 
liills north of CX'ihiil, Ghuznee, and various parts of Central 
Asia, bring it down by caravans to the frontier; and as 
the navigation of the tributaries of the Indus becomes 
developed, a further increase of the produce brought down 
may be looked for. 


strmnent boxes, euch aa arc still done over 
with shagreen. 'I'he supply of the skiii-s can 
never, liowovei-, f*o large. As cover.s for 
various Indian loy.*^, eiiriositic.s, nnd carving.?, 
it froipieiitly comes to England. 

Hone and ivory carved ornament.s are 
favonrito imi)urt.s of Europe from the li]a.st. 
As allow n in the ehajitor set apart to China, 
that country is the most famous for produc- 
tions of thi.s kind, hut India also, more csjic- 
ciaily Ikuiil.iay Island, lias abo obtained a 
superior reputation. 

Tlie boms of the tiidin)i buffalo, the ox, 
the bison, an<l the antlers of various B]>oe.ieo 
of doer, an; all import, iiit to commerce. About 
twenty-six ihoueiufl ]»airs uf hi.nis are an- 
nu.illy shipped from Siam. The l*>ond)ay 
huffalo liorn.s are very useful fnr the iiianu- 
tViotiive of handlea of kiiive.s and <jro.s?iiig- 
comb.s, and letch in ll)*‘ market from iiiteen 
to tweijly .sbillings pm* ewl. l*’rum Madras 
about a million luiffalo Jnuns W( re shipped in 
Hotli from ('aleutla and Aladra.s stag 
i honuvof a heauliful dcseiipli>.*n have been ex- 
j p'.U’tcil, and also from the Islainl of (kylon. 

I 'The Ealeiitta luilTalo Jiorn is miicli n.sed by 
' tlie JMiglisli optieian.s. d'ln; Iiorjis cxjiorted 
by the Siame.se are exeelleja I'or comb.s and 
other usofni arlii.:le.‘-’. 

^J.dio dilbenity ofgixiag definite information 
on this branch of rndian c-oimnerce with Eng- 
land, and the? \'ahie of the commerce il.self, i.s 
I evident from the following slatement 1 1 
j is impossible to gixe xciy aiumrate details a.s 
i to the imjioit of the several kinds of horii.s, 

: for .since 1^17, when the duty was ffbulished, 

I they liave l.ioen all ;iggregatod t»'gclher. ddio 
I import.s <jf limiis and ti}is and ]ili.-ecri of iioiii 
; ill ISoo amounted («> dl 10 Ions, valnod at 
TSS.b'Sb, ddio hooi's of c.attle imj.imtod in 
lluit year wore valued at. £11^:1. The import 
of buffalo horns and tips was jiroliablv about 
j i H )( > ton.s (as 18bb tons of lioins of all kinds 
! were veceiiod from the Ihilish East India 
po.s.sos.sioiis). ^.riie value of hiilTalo liorn 
varies from .£2o to £3/> ])c r ton. From six 
to eight liuiidred tons are animally Avorked 
lip in Sheflield, chiefly for cutlery haiullc.s and 
nmlndlii and parasol handle -to]»'^, maoiiete or 
cnt]ass-handlo.s, .siuilcs, snnfi lj()X0.s, horn-stir- 
rnps, sw'ovd-hand]e.s, draw er -liaiulle.s, dress - 
ing-coinbs, Szc, Taking tlie average at fonr- 
toen huiidreil horns to the ton, .the mortality 
among bnffaloe.s in the I'iasfc to siijiply our 
manufacturing demands must be nearly a 
million a year, besifics w^hat may bo required 
for coiitinoiital and American use.” * 

The stag lioriiB used in Sheflield for cut- 

* Culaloffne of the CoUectioii of Auimal Products be- 
hftiffinff to Ifcr Mnjesffs Commhsioners for the EjcMt/i- 
tioH of 1851 . 
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levy purposes are chiefly supplied by lliridoD- 
staii and the Island of Ooylon. IVladriis, 
.Bombay, and Colombo (C.Vylon), export to 
Enghiiul an mi ally over four Jiundred tons of 
stag-horn. Tlicso are much valued. The 
horns dropped on the hills and plains of 
India and Ceylon are very heavy, and almost 
as solid as bone. The horns shed by more 
than a quarter of a million head of doer arc 
gathered in India for the manufactures of 
Shcflield. The value ranges from £25 to 
.1*50 per ton. 

'I’ortoiseshell is brought to Europe chiefly 
from the Eastern Archipelago, and beautiful 
specimens of manufactured articles in that 
material both from India and China. 

India sends to Ihirope great variety of 
shells and of marine animal products suitable 
for manufactures. Large quantities of the 
calcavGOUs plate (commonly called bone) Mdiicli 
strengthens the back of the cuttle -fish arc ' 
brought from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, 
and tlionce shipped to Eurojic. 

AVc receive Jrom India about a thousand 
tons of cowrie shells 7noncta) yearly, 

chiefly for transmission to the west coast of 
Africa, whore a string of about forty is worth 
or 2^/.^ 

Of hlack-e<lgcd mot hcr-of-])carl shells .about 
a hundred tons arc annually shipped from 
Bombay. 

There is a shell which, although not much 
.sent to Europe, forms an important item in 
the coasting trade of India; and in the trade 
of Ceylon figures ns an export to the Indian 
continent. It is called chank.s {TttrhincUa 
Ittjrnin), and is a solid porcellaneous fu.siform 
.shell, used for cutting into armlets, anklet.s, 
itc., known as bangles” in tlie East Indie.s, 
which are often highly ornamented. JMore 
than 4,”>(Xb(XK) of these shells are .sometiiiio.s | 
shipped in a year from Ceylon to the iiorts of 
Calcutta and J\radra.s. (.’hank.s, also culled 
Ji'aiincho rinysy arc cut out by means of rude 
circular saws into narrow slips, whicli, when 
joined very accurately, give the Avhole an 
appearance of being formed from the most 
circular part of the shell. There is a small 
proces.s, or button, at the l)a.se of each shell, 
wliich is s.awn off, and, after being ground to 
a shape resembling that of .a flat turnip, is 
l)erforated for the purpose of being strung. 
When so prepared, these receive the name of 
krantahs, of which two rows, each containing 

* The slielU of Cyprcea monetay Cj/proja annulus y and 
home small white shells of the genus Maryinelhiy were 
formerly employed occasionally in European medicine. 
Ill Sciude they are at the present day calcined, and the 
powder sprinkled over sores. Sixteen hundred and tweiily- 
fiye hundredweight of cowries have been imported in one 
ship from Ceylon for this country. 
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iVom thirty to forty, are frequently worn 
round the necks of sepoys in the East India 
Company’s service as a ])art of their uniform 
— a substitute, indeed, for their stocks. The 
city of Dacca, so famous for its muslins, re- 
ceives a large number of these shells, which 
are used for beating the finer cloths manu- 
factured in that populous and rich emporium 
of cotton fabric.*?. The jawbone of the boalec 
fi.sli is also used for carding cotton for the 
Dacca mnslin.s.* 

The Island of Ceylon is famous for its jiearl 
fisheries, as ]ia.s been shown in the chapter 
treating of that island, in the chapter oii 
China the skill of tlic Cliinose in iirodncing 
artificial pearls has been noticed. 'These are 
articles of export to JMirope. 'The pearl - 
sliells, as well as their preeioiis contents, are 
imported into Imgland from (X*ylon. 

I\om tlic .Red Sea and the Bersiaii (ilnlf 
coral is chiefly procured. Boinhny i.s the 
<diief depot for Ihi.s commodity fur ship- 
ment to Ihirope. Tjorgo coral dcpo.‘-:its liavo 
been lately found on tlic coa«l.s of Oran, and 
a bank on tlic southern coast of the J.slaud of 
Ceylon. 

Wax Is a valiiahle article of Indian foreign 
trade. From China the l)e.st description is 
obtained, l.>ut India i.s rieli in this product, 
which \a also of excellent quality. About 
J:>00,(X)0 Ib.s. of l)ee.svvax arc annually shipped 
from Madras. 

It ha.s already been shown that tlie veg<^- 
table dyes of India arc valuable, especially 
indigo; pigments and dyes yielded by ani- 
mals form also an important element of Indian 
export trade. 

Oocliineal i.s only exported in small qunnti- 
tie.s to Europe. India has not done justice to 
herself in this branch of trade, for the Pun- 
jaub posse.sses the insect abundantly ;j' and 
certain writers allege that the dyers of Lahore 
have from time immemorial used the dye 
whicli it produces. This, however, is denied 
by naturalists in the service of the East India 
Company. From observation.s and exj^eri- 
ment.s made in the Punjauh, it has been estab- 
lished that the wild or^I incal of that district 
will produce tlie most beautiful dye known 
under that name, f I’lic supply of the Eng- 
lish market is chiefly from America, but tlie 
Dutch have gathered the insect abundantly 
in Java;§ and although attempts to introduce 
tlic American insect to India failed, no pro- 
per attention was paid to that which was in- 

* Shells and their Uses. By P. L. Sinimonds. 

t Journal of the Agrieultural and Horticultural 
Soriety of Indiay vol. vii. part 1. 

J Observations on the Wild Cochineal of the Viinjattb 
and the North-Western rrorinces. By Dr. Dempster. 

€ Dr. M*Clelan(l, of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 
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digcnous to Indiiu* The attention of tlic 
governor ami secretary of tlic north -western 
provinces was diroeted to the subject in 
18f)0-d, and the ])r()l>aI»iIitY is tliat this article 
of commerce will be brought to command 
more attention in the hiUropean marlccts. 

The lac dye is a ])roduot peculiar to India, 
using the term in tlie more extended signifi- 
cation. It reaches us from India in the 
various sliapcs of stick -lac (deposited round 
the brandies of trees), seed-lac, thread-lac, 
melted down into a resin, forming the 
basis of sealing-wax and lackers or var- 
nishes ; and the red colouring matter, in cakes, 
known as lac -dye, wbieli forma a dye-stuff, 
iiac is obtained chiefly on the billy parts of 
Hiudoostan, oU both sides of the (lauges, and 
ill llirmah. hk’oin the port of Calcutta up- 
wards of ■l,tXX>,OUO lbs. are annually shipped. 

Lac insects {Coccus hicca) are found in 
enormous numbers in the mountain forests on 
the si<les of the fiaiigos, and line the brandies 
of various trees, as the Ficus luiiicn, Ficus 
rdiijiosa, Croton iocciferum, and others. 
W'lieiv about to deposit their ova, these in- 
sects puncture the young shoots and twigs 
of the various trees: the branches then be- 
eomo encrusted with a reddish-coloured resi- 
nous cfnicretion, whidi consists of the inspis- 
sated juice of the [daiit imbued with a peculiar 
colouring matter derived from the insect ; the 
insects, when attached to the branches of the 
trees, soon become euveloiied in the layer of 
resinous matter, wbidi hardens on exposure : 
this is tlie stick -lac of commerce. The insect 
ilies, and the Iiody slirivds info an oval bag, 
containing a minute drop of red fluid : this is 
extracted from the lac, and when formed into 
small masses becomes the lac-dye of com- 
merce. It is extensively used as a enlistitiite 
for cochineal. 

Stick-lac, which is chiefly obtained from 
Siam and Bengal, is the basis whence lac -dye 
and shell-lac are manufactured. These are 
the stick -lacs of commerce, the resinous sub- 
stance mentioned above. 

After the lac -dye has been separated from 
tlie stick-lac, the preparation of which is 
usually carried on in India, the substances 
remaining are formed, and become articles of 
commerce. 

'Ruby, garnet, and orange shell -lac are 
cxjiorted from India ; the darker qualities are 
used in the manufacture of spirit varnish or 
French polish, and all the three qualities are 
used in the stiffening of the bodies or shapes 
of hats. Ruby and orange button-lac arc 
useil by sealing-wax makers and hat manu- 
facturers. • The quality is similar to shell -lac, 
but stronger in body. 

* Dr. ArCIcland. 

VOL. 1. 


Rubysccd-lac and orange sccd-lac arc also 
articles of commerce, being used in the manu- 
facture of spirit varnishes, lac -wax, white and 
yellow. Bleached lac is extensively used in 
the manufacture of the finer sorts of sctiling- 
wax, and the w’ax which separates during the 
purification of the lac is called lac -wax, and 
comparatively little known. This substance 
is readily fused, and may be well employed 
in taking casts, which it does with great 
sharpness. It is probable, also, that it might 
l>e advantageously used to mix witli otlicr 
and more fusible materials in the mannfactiire 
of candles. 

Lae is found cncireling the branches of 
many trees in India in tlie form of a tube, 
half an inch to an inch in diameter. The 
broken branches, with incrustations at various 
distances, is called in commerce stiekvlac, and 
it ought to be scrni-transpareiit. The lac is 
formed by the insect into cells, somewliat re- 
sembling a honeyconih, in which the insect is 
generally found entire, and owing to wliosc 
presence stick-Iae. yields, by proper treatment, 
a retl dye, nearly if not quite as bright as that 
obtainetl from cochineal, and more permanent. 

The colouring matter exhibited by grind- 
ing stiek-lac, and then treating it with water, 
coiistitiitos seed -lac. The crude resin is 
abundant in the jungles of India: the best is 
produced upon tlie koosumba {l!:ichhiclicra 
trijufja)y wliicli yields the colouring matter 
twice a year. 

We imjiort upwards of 15 <X) tons annually 
of crude shell -lac and lac -dye, of the value of 
X.8N,(X)U. 

TJie native jn’oeoss of making tlie lac -dye 
ill cakes * is as follows : — The lac Jiaving 
heeii carefully picked from the brunches, is 
reduced to a coarse powder hi a stone hand- 
mill, and is then thrown into a cistern, covered 
with two inches of water, and allowed to soak 
for sixteen hours. It is then trampled by 
men for four or five hours, until the water 
ajipears \veU coloured, each person having 
about ten pounds' weight of lac to operate 
upon. The whole is then strained througli a 
cloth, a solution of hot alum water is poured 
over it, and tlic decoction is drawn off, re- 
maining a day to settle. It is subsequently 
passed into other cisterns, the water is 
run off, and the colouring matter deposited is 
taken up, and placed in a canvas strainer to 
drain. It is then passed through a press to 
remove all remaining moisture, and the cakes 

* J4ic-(]ye UBually conies into coinmerce in the form of 
small square cakes, or us a reddish black powder, ami 
contains, in addition to a considerable quantity of resinous 
matter, a carmiuc-like jii^cnt, employed in dyeing 
scarlet, for w'hieh purjwsc it must be dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid or in a strong acid solution of tin. 

3 O 
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of (lyo arc mudc up with the clistinguielniig 
letter or mark of tlio manufacturer.^^ 

The lao-dyo imj)orlefl into En<^IamI during 
weighed 18,l2dcwt. In 18, jT the im- 
portaliou was less. 

\hi lions aidmal substances used in phar- 
macy and porl’uniciy are exported iroin India. 

Civet, the odoriferous substance prodticed 
liy the civet cat, is lirought from (Jalicut and 
other parts of the East Indies. ]\Iusk is de- 
rived from Eastern and (.kuitral Asia as well 
as from other 2)laees. 

l>ezoar is a name given to a concrete sub- 
stance found in the stomachs of animals, and 
to which many valuable pro] ler ties were for- 
merly ascribed. It bad the supposed virtue 
of being an antidote to poison, and was con- 
sidered an absorbent. 

There are several kinds of bezoar met with, 
but the oriental is most osteemed, which is 
brought from Borneo and some of the sea- 
ports of the Persian Culf. It has a smooth 
glossy surface, and is of a (hark green or olive 
colour. Varieties (jf this concretion are 
found ill the stomach of the \\ild boar of 
India, in the gall-bladilcr of the ox, ciommon 
in Nepaul, and in the gall-bladder of the 
camel; this last is much jirized as a yellow 
paint by the Hindoos. 'Jhie Persian bezoar 
is said to be procured from the chamois, or j 
wild goat {Capra fja\dla), Cow’ bezoar will j 
fetch about per lb. in the Indian bazaars, j 
and hezoar stone from the ghauts (h?. per lb. 
According to Frozicr, bezoars have been 
found in gnanacoos. 

Specimens of the Indian blistering beetles, 
Mj/lahris imstidaia, and Mijlahris puuctuvi^ a 
smaller species, were shown at tlic Madras 
Exhibition by Dr. Collas of I’ondicberry, ac- 
companied by a full interesting report on their 
blistering properties and careful rescarclics 
into their natural history, which be published 
in the Monitcur Official^ at Pondicherry, on 
the 2nd of March, 18,04. Both insects arc 
found ill large quantities at certain seasons 
all over Southern India. Home other blister- 
ing Hies are also met with in India, such as 
the meloe {Mj/lahris cichoru)^ the tiUni of 
the Hindoos, common about Dacca and in 
Hyderabad. It yields, according to Dr. 
0\Shanghncssy, on an average, one-tbird more 
of cantharidin than the »Spanisli fly of the 
European sliops.f 

Of late fresh efforts have been made to 
make these insects articles of conipaorce for 
medical purposes, and 'with every prospect of 
success. 

The following statement for 1850, in refer- 
ence to Bengal alone, of the measure and value 

* Catalogue of the Sout/i Kensington Museum, 

t Dr. llunler, Transactions of the Asiatic Societg. 
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of particular articles, the exportation of which 
are upon the increase, will set forth tlio im- 
portance of the export trade of the cliief pre- 


sidency : — 

£ 

Castor-oil, 12,435 maunds* 10,748 

Khw cotton, 173,908 inaunds 173,853 

Lac-dvc, 27,985 rnauiids 81,591 

Lac (shell), 47,974 inaunds 43,458 

Lac (stick), 1000 inaunds 1,263 

Giiiiny cloths and bags, 20,221,016 

pieces 430,732 

Hides and skins, 4,788,129 pieces . . . 308,888 

Jntc, 1,194.470 inaunds 327,476 

Liusced, 2,538,225 inaunds 507,824 

Mustard-sced, 1,307,115 mannds . . . 261,541 

Poppy-seed, 1 14,526 inaunds 22,932 

Opium, 44,937 chests 3,038,917 

nicK, 9,187,259 maunds 1,047,133 

^Vhcat, 950,036 maunds 10t),4C9 

OtluT grain — including paddy, grain, 
dholl, and i)caR, oats barley, with 
Hour and bran, 065,558 maunds . . . 59,420 

SaHlowcr, 15,495 maunds 30,705 

Saltjictrc, 737,273 maunds 423,100 

Silk, 18,229 mnnuds 703,822 

Sugar, 1,221,393 maunds 1,134,154 

Total 9,371,302 


Tlie value of liemp from Bengal in 
was £38,0tX). 

The export trade of e(?rtain noii-regul.aiiou 
provinces in connection with the J>ongal 
government Las also greatly increased. Thus, 
Arraean was a swamj-) when, thirty years 
ago, it was WTCsted from Birmah. Jii I80O 
its exports exceeded in value a million ster- 
ling, rice being the chief commodity. Its 
imports were almost exclusively silver. 

The following is a view of the imports and 
exports of the three presidencies during the 
year I80C — 



MERCHANDIZE. 




IMrORTS. 



l>'55-0 

Bi'Illith. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Trca.sure. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

llengal . , 
IMaUras . 
noiul>ay . 

. 6,G0J,29l 

. y si, 2:11 
. s,nyy,t2o 

l,r, 64,523 
1,132,150 

3, 701,503 

8,356,717 

•2.313,387 

6,603,923 

0,011,225 
1,37 1,669 
4,973,380 


10,67*2,945 

6,501.181 

17,271,027 

13,350,274 



EXPORTS. 



1S55-C 

lirilisli. 

Toreign, 

Tefal. 

Treasure, 


JC 

£ 

£ 

£ 

lion;'!!! . , 
Mailra;} . 
Ijouibay . 

, . 4,9 13,.'; 4 7 
9T5,2J1 
. .3,413,7^0 

«,6.S9,483 

l,fMl,S69 

5,539,118 

13.633,030 

3,917,090 

8,943,893 

255,361 

441,875 

1,349,016 


9,332,548 

16,160,470 

25,494,018 

2,046, *252 

The following is a memorandum of some of 


the items included in the trade from Bengal 
to other countries than Great Britain : J — 

* A maund is 80 lbs. • 

t The value is computed at the rate of two shilL'ngs 
the rupee. 

X bouuaiid’s Commercial Annual of Calcutta, 
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I UA\( K. 



I 111 port a. 

Pa ports. 


£ 

£ 

1S5E5 

150,104 

437,07.) 

IS 5 5-0 

210,406 

75:5.773 


XOlMTt A Mr RICA. 


1S51-5 

120.151. 

S70.50H 

1855-6 

8'),.548 

1,033,810 


r , 1 : x A . 


1 S51-5 

240,305 

3,300,621 

1- 55-0 

201,502 

3,284,384 


X!.\v I.'Ul LAXn \M) SlDXr.V. 

!S5|.:, 

51.183 

110,178 

1855-0 


118,780 


sixt;; Acoin:. 


1 ST) ! -5 


-501,793 

1 855-0 

80,830 

572,158 


AIJ\.i;l\N AND PERSIAN GULYS. 

1851-5 

7 ^>.130 

lOfi.lo? 

L855-6 

05,517 

108,407 

?.r 

LIRAS AND CORO’IIANDEL COA.ST. 

185 1.-5 


221 282 

1 8, 55-0 

101,547 

.185,571 


AM) AMI A MAR COAST, 

185-(-5 

207.6 It 

472,781 

.IS55-6 


456,057 


PLtiA’. 


185 1-5 

lO’.OOt 

305,920 

1855 -6 


37<8,8IU 


MACinTlCS. 


1851-5 

5,377 

202,279 

1855-0 


193,109 


noTiUno-v. 


1851-5 

5,007 

&7,20C 

1855-0 


171,478 


The iin])orlaiicc ot' IJoiubay a.s a ])ort of 
export hiia already hccu asserted. The fol- 
lowing is a comparative view of the export of 
cotton during lSoi> from the three presi- 
dencics : ^ 

AlEKCnAMDIZB: 

EXPO UTS TO UUEAT BUITAIN. 


1855-G. lbs. £ 

Bengal 12, 028,480 150,350 

Miiflraa 4,702,388 58,890 

Bombay 103,380,030 2,320,454 

Toial Export, 

Bengal 13,912,640 173,353 

Madras 21,013,401, 252,134 

Bombay 217,487,413 3,074,089 


Of the largo (piantil.y exported to other 
countries than Great Britain, the average ex- 
port to China from Bombay alone in tlic last 
live years was ^>4,450,570 lbs., of the animal 
* Mr. G. 8. Porter. 


average value of £812,o,Si.). Indeed, cut ton 
to Groat Britain, and cotton and opium to 
China, constifuio a very large purtion of the 
aggregate exports of Bombay. The ojiiuni 
exported in iJ-ol: o was valued at £2,5 lO, 000, 
and in 1855 t* at £2,550,000. 

Tlie Cnlrulfa Rcvtcio gives an elabo- 
rate statement of the im])orts and exports of 
caeli Yn-osiileiicy np to 1S55 inclusively from 
IJSod. Tlie fulhnving are extracted from 
these details, d^hese estinuitea take no cogni- 
zance of re-cxporls, and state the import aiul 
export of each ]> residency to all places out of 
that j)rcsidcncy, wlicthcr in India or iu ])lacos 
hoyoiid its limits. The cx|>orts from port to 
port of the same prosidiuicy are not stated. 
'The statemciit fur ls55 5 is alone given in the 

extravit. 

IIKNOAI. Pit i: SjDKNLV. ' 

IKADi;. 

lnijioi'ln, 1835-(?. 

£ 

Alcrv Uandi/.c’ 8,1 SO, 162 

< ‘om]iauy‘s di'iiu 17t>,355 

Trcasiio? 6,011,225 

Total 14,307,912 

13,633,030 

'JVcUfcunr 255,361 

Total 13,^88,301 

Total I'roTa. 

IiiijiorJs 14,367,042 

13,888,301 

Tot:.l 28,250,333 

iui.LS or i;\(.n.\xf.ii:. 

it;]].- on BciiLral bv Jlu.; fourt of 

dirertors 1,232,633 

siniTixo. 

ArrlcttfSf 1855-0, 



Vtis.scl.s. 

Tomi.ARc. 

8fpiarR-ri'j[i:(.*d . . 

. . . 1529 

804,227 

-Native craft . . . 

. . . 514 

50,003 

Total . . , 

. . . 2043 

«20 232 

Drpnrtiires, 1855-0. 


Squ:irc-riu'i,cd . . 

. . . 1555 

.801,546 

Native craft . . . 

. . . 503 

01,958 

Total . . 

. . . 2M8 

923,504 


M ADKAS TP.ttlUTOlUES. 

TKADK. 

L.ijjorU’j 1S55-G. 


£ 

Akrcljaiidize 2,313,387 

TVcasiuo 1,371,069 


Totid 3,685,050 
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/.!i ports, 1S55-0. 

MrreluuKlize 

'I'rci’sure 

.£ 

.2.917,000 
1 1 1 ,s 7 5 

Total 

3,358,905 

Totift TraJr. 

ImjJort.K 

Exports 

3,085,0.50 

3,358,905 

'folal . 

7,011,021 

SIIIJMU.VCJ. 


^irrica/s, 1855-0. 

VfSM-N. 

Sipia re- ringed 1221 

N'ali\ e craft U.'ltl 

T'nmafrt^. 

350.011 

213,918 

Ttital 5000 

5^0,559 

iJrpjrfnrrs, l.S.55-0. 

Scpinrc-rigucd 1033 

Native craft 1875 

403.:30 

231.829 

Total 0508 

O' ■5,505 


roirr or jK).'MnAv. 

TJiAUi;, 

I'Syo-C. 

I 

iMcrcliau<liz(! 

Horses 7t,*2rA> 

Treasure 4/J7*),‘rS(» 

Total 11,57 7, 3U:J 

Krjiortx, I?? 5 5-0, 

Urtrcliaiidize 8 , 0 i(), 03 f) 

Horses 

Treasure L:U5J)I0 


Total 10:3S7,'J1.> 

TolftI 

Imports 11,577,303 

Exports 10, 2 87,01 5 

Total 2 1,805,21 8 


Jrri cu?.s, 1855-0. 

Vessels. T(ili;ta;;o. 

StjiiJ»iv-riir?»e«l 320 2.20,103 

iSulive eraft 5815 223,521- 


at i a rrSf I S 5 5 • 0 . 

Squnre-rig;ju'd 324 

Native erart 4372 

Total 4000 


152,027 


231,100 

107.S>-1 


bosor. Kiirracliee, IMahuini, Ouljjar, Omergoii, 
PauwclJ. Kajpoorec, IJiihiaglior, 8ooven(lnH>g, 
»Snrat. Tarraporo, Tromboy, l-iijuuwell, Vin- 
gorla, N’izradroog, VVaglira, \VaiTeo, exhibit- 
ing ill detail the imports and exports, appear 
in the report of the external eommercc of 
IJombay for b. The amonnts given hy 

these returns are : — 


MereluiiKli/e . 


f: 

2S0,'.)3O 


KXPOJITS. 

Meielianilize 285,013 

! Ihit we liave not the iiieaiis of presenting a 
j comparison with former rc*}>ovts, and therefore 
‘ will omit them in the aggregates whieli we 
I sliall have to ]ncsent. 

I The report of tlie admini.>tratimi of tlio 
: province of Pegu affords some considerable 
, information of its external trade, botli b}' sea 
I and the rivers. 'i’he returns (Mediicting 
j T-L>0,l)tX) anmially, as the fair estlmato <.>f 
; imported government treasure) may be statiul 
I as follows for the aggregate of the hnir pr>rts 
I of Hangoon, Dalhousie. Toongoo, ami Th vat- 
31 cw : — 

I’ROVIXC K OF PECil . 

TUADl;. 

Ihii'Ortmy l8o5-C. 

£ 

Alorcliauilizc 1,207,071 

J’j.rpot'fs, 1855-0. 

AJurclininlizi' 603,783 

Tlie following is tlie estimate of the review 
for Esr)? (tlie statement does not exactly agree 
with the parliamentary returns) ; — 

(:al( rriw. 

L'UADE. 

Jin par lx, 1850-7. 


Ali-rclinntlizc 

'rrrasurc ? 


£ 

7,811,7-30 

0,038,085 


This return, however, thus far applies only 
to the port of Boinhay, The returns for the 
« ther ports of the Bombay presidency m e as 
follows : — Alibaugh, Basseiii, Broach, Buhar, 
Cnringah, Dholarah, Gogo, Ghurhiiiuls, Jum- 


Total 1 MSI),! 1 5 

Kr ports, 1850-7. 

Mrrcliamlijrc 13,018,020 

Treasure 1,003,070 

To!:i1 11,022,302 

MABR.VS TF/«Ri rOUIES. 

Tit A in:. 

Imports, 1850-7- 


Mercliaudi/.c 
'I'rcabiire . . 


£ 

2,305,898 
1,013,5 L5 


Total 3,019,413 
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Kri>Oii.^y 1S5G-7. 


£ 

Merfhnndizj; 3,7 ^ 7,3SO 

Tmtsuir 3 11*, ISO 

Total 4,001,560 


roirr of iuj^mbav. 

lUADK. 

1850-7* 


£ 

:..= rdiaiuli/o 7 , 0 -^ 0.221 

'l’i\ .'isurc S, 24 S, 30 l 

Tr.t:.! 15,877,582 

Ij.i'/iOi /s, 1 >» 5 ( 5 - 7 • 

M( ivhau<li/p 1 (), 0 .s 3 , 00 S 

'ripa-»u*(‘ 1,588,873 

'I'uJal 12,571,SSI 


The ]')a;Tmiitenl;iry rrhirn fr>i’ Imlian (‘om- 
merco is as I'ullows : — total value ol’ the 
moreliaiulizc aiul treasure iinjiorled into tlio 
several ]iresidciu‘.ie3 of India in iS^t*. 7 
amounted to 28.t)0.s2,S.jo rupees, against 
2o.24.Hih4.5l5 in I8o<5 f‘», and I I.TT.i in 
l.SoI-.'7. Monibay ligured i’or 1 1 .sil.oO.OOti ; 
^Madras for 2.oI.U7..‘.»lH) ; and ilengal for 
I4:.l 7.2 L.SoJ^. 4'hc exports from India in 
iSoFi 7 amounted to 20.oTM <8.811 , against 
2:5.<;i.Ol.lol in 1800 

Upon his own statements tlio reviewer 
mahes the following observations - 

^'lie foregoing results, it must he observed, 
arc afforded (as to all hut the Straits’ settle- 
ments) by the oftieial values. It thou becomes 
an important ami interesting question how far 
these ofheial esti)iiatos are true criteria of the 
re«al value. TJiat tlic oflicial value, on the 
whole, affords a eorreet i)idox in tlic case of 
the imports appears to be admitted : being, it 
may be, erroneous, in respect of some articles, 
by too high a valuation, and erroneous by too 
low a valuation in respect of others, hut, on 
the whole, affording a fair estimate of the 
aggregate value of the imports, at least in 
Bengal. But this is not so at ijrosent in 
respect of the exports, as we shall jn-occed to 
show. 

These results, too, recall Lord tirenvillo’s 
most masterly and noble speocli in 1813 — 
the greatest sjiccch ever delivered oji Indian 
affairs. At that time the aggregate of the 
trade of India with Groat Britain was not 
£2,50(),(X)0 a year (exports and imports), and 
the evidence given for the East India Com- 
pany, by its witnesses, Avent to show tlie im- 
probability of any extended demand for Euro- 
pean goods. Such was the doctrine gravely 
propounded by eminent witnesses in defence 
of the monopoly — Warren Hastings, 8ir 


3'honias Huiiro, Sir John ^laleulm, and 
others. But said Lord Grenville in tlic 
House of Lords, To wdiat extent this tra<le 
of India may he carried, iiresnmptiious indeed 
w’ould bo the man wdio would iiow' venture to 
]u*onounco. On wdiat evideuco, what coujec- 
Uirc, would he found liis judguiont? WJuit 
present knowledge, Avhat ]wist oxjierjcncc of 
India, could ])nssibly decide that question? 
‘ No commerce/ dh’ehatius or (\)iiintus Cicero, 
returning from a campaign in Ihltain, w’ouhl 
probably have informed the Homan penale — 
Mio commerce can ever he c.nrriod on with 
that uncivilized uncultivated island, divided 
ah.sobitely from the Avbole w'orld by tempes- 
tuous, unnavigahle seas, and inliahiteil only 
by naked ami houseless barbarians.’ — * No 
(N)mmerce/ some sago counsellor of Henry 
j and 1‘dizabctli might, with e(pu\l> autlioritv, 

I have assured tln>se monarelis, * can ever he 
i opened wdth the dreary wild of North Amc- 
i idea, a land covoreil w ith impenetrable forests, 

: (lie shelter only of some wandering tribes of 
i the rudest and most ferocious savages.* V\‘t 
I of these predictions the folly might be palliated 
, hy iiiexporiencc. In the defect of better 
: knowledge, such conjectures might even pass 
I for wd.s<lom. Ihit wiiat shall w’c say to those 
I W'lio deny the possibility, not of opening new 
sources for the commerce of mankind, hut of 
eidargiug its present channels, wdio tell us 
j that the trade wo now* carry on witli India, 
must, in all future times, be limited to its 
actual amount ? Strange and iinprocodeuted 
nccossity, which has thus set hounds to human 
industry and enterprise, arresting the progress 
of commercial intercourse, and hy some blast- 
ing and malignant intlueiicc, blightc<l the 
natural increase of social improvement ! With 
full and confident assurance may we re]iel 
these idle apprcdiensions. By commerce com- 
merce will increase, and industry hy industry. 
8o it has ever happoiiod, and the Great 
Creator of the world has not exempted India 
from this common law of our nature. Tlio 
.supply, first following the demand, will soon 
extend it. By new facilities new wants and 
new desires wull ho proiluced. And inu’thor 
climate nor religion, nor long- established 
habits — no, nor even poverty itself, the 
greatest of all present obstacles, Avill ultimately 
refuse the benefits of such an intercourse to 
the native population of that empire. Tiiey 
will derive from the extension of cominerce, 
as every other people has uniformly derived 
from it, new’ comforts and new conveniences 
of life, new incitements to industry, and new 
employments, in just rew’ard of increased ac- 
tivity and enterprise.” 8o spake the states- 
man ; and liiatory records tlie begun fulfilment 
i of his prediction, and encourages the coufi- 
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ilout belief that lar^^or anticipations tlian even 
tliat illustrious niiin liinisolf probaiily over en- 
tertained will bo ronlizod ])Otr»ro a century has 
past from liis delivery of tliat inagnificciit 
oration. Tiie ])oint to wbieli we have already 
reached will 1)C now ascorlaincd by an inquiry 
into the value of the exjiorU of tho year wo 
have last reviewcMl, ISoo-G. ^Flio (pic.-itiou of 
gradual j'Vogross will tlimi next engage our 
attoiitioii. 

It ia at all times difticult to fix the value of 
goods for duty, but of comae i^articufarly .so 
in a fluctuating niarhet, and whc*n the articles 
to bo valued vary inucli in quality. Ihobably 
tlie best plan in large ports h*> to issue, yearly 
or half-yearl}^ tariffs of values, basotl on fair 
avcrage.s. if this be not «.lonf‘, there must 
always ho innoli uncertainty, and great los.s to 
the revenue from under-valuation, or com- 
plaints of restrictions on commcvcc from ex- 
cessive duties. In the one article of sugar, 
for instance, tlie prices of tlio various sorts of 
one kind rangc«l, in ISoo fl, from nine rupees 
eight annas (nincloon shillings) a manud to 
live rupees four annas, and tlni combined ave- 
rage price for all .sorls of that one kind of 
sugar was seven rnpoe.s, or fourteen 8liil]ing.s : 
for (In? various sorts of another kiinl t lie range 
was fmiu seven rupees to four rupees, the 
general average being live rupees ten annas : 
ami for the tliirfl kind the range for various 
sorts was from si.x rupees fourteen annas to 
ill roe rupees tsvelve annas, the combined avo- 
Tago for tlii.s kind being liv(^ rnpee.s two annas. 
fl"iiis was the range of market for llonarcs, 
Date, and Dumniah sugar. Put this affords 
very litth.‘ guide iu now o&tiiiiatiiig tlie real 
value of tills articlo, which is exported free of 
duty. Mmdi le:^s will any returns of this de- 
scription afford an accurate guide for articlc.s 
on which there is a duty Jovic'd on the real 
value, it being evidently anything but the 
interest of th«i exporter to assist the custom - 
house in assessing the utmost value. More- 
over, wliile the veturiiH afford evidence of the 
gross quantities ahipjicMl, — and it is easy to 
ascertain the range of prices for any panicular 
descriptions of an articlo, — it is almo.'^t impos- 
sible, when the fluctuation of prices ha.s been 
considerable and frequent, vvhon there is no 
mode of testing the relative amounts and i>ro- 
portions of the difleront sorts of sucli au article 
shipped, to deterinino ahsolulcly wdiat the real 
value of any past year's shipment has been. 
It is clear, however, that if there has been a 
decided general I’ise in prices, and that the 
chief activity in shipping prevailed at the 
time when prices vvero highest, then any 
return of values based on precisely tlie same 
data as to prices as w’crc used under tbo lower 
standard of the previous year must be ervo- 
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neons. And such w'as ju’cciscly the case with 
the llengal exports of We liave seen 

one calculation, by a very compotont person, 
w hicli makes tlie real value of the exports of 
l8o(> to be but this higli esti- 

mate includes ]iacking and sliip}>ing eliargcs, 
dntic.s, commi.ssion.s, A"c. tiro. : this plan hav- 
ing been adoj)tcd in th:it talde wdth reference 
to other calculation;; res])ecting the exchanges. 
<.)ur own impre.si^ion, from careful considora- 
tioii and attentive examination of the subject, 
certainly is that the real Calcutta market value 
of the ex]»ort.s of the year l8do fl(the official 
year), wliich Avere valued at £1*1,888, dill, was 
uearjy £*ltl,r)t)0,t)t)0. Hut ns tin' value of the 
impoilsis based on tlie invoices, which inclndc 
the chargo.s, insurance, and freight., the com- 
paris( HI between, this 1fl,oU0,('‘00 as our market, 
value with the value of imports will he delusive. 
We nec<l not, indeed, ad<l the freight «.)f ex- 
ports, as it Is not usually paid in Imlia, but 
other charges, to the amount of more th.ui ten 
]a‘r rout., must bo added, making tlio aggre- 
gate value of exports, to be rc|>ai»1 in imlia 
l)y mercliandi/e, or luillion, <.< 1 ’ rciniiiaiii'c.s of 
the compaiiy\s hills Ibr our tribute, j>robably 
£M.8,(.K.H.>,0tX>. r>ui: it is t.> be remem bored 
that not all the iinpr.rts (’an 1)0 set off a.gaiu-t 
the exj^orts, for some certainly come to tins 
country for jicrinanent invci'^tmcnt. 8m.*h is 
the case Avitli importations of railway malc'- 
vials. 

A Acry brief (’xamiiuitioii ol‘ details will 
illusl rate our position as to the market A'aluo 
as coutraHted Avith tin? oflirial. 'Taking Hn- 
sced for (example, th.o (.fliclal value at two 
rupees for 2,dd8,22o Indian maunds (about 
'J0t.),0tKJ tons) wa.s :£o07,82 1 ; but it may be 
(pie.stioiiod if four rupees a manud Ava;s too 
high an uA'crage for the wliole of tlie linsoc'd 
shi])pCMl in tliat year. Tin’s Avould give 
£l,01o,tM8. The difference in salt[)elro was 
not so remarkable, but still the real value ex- 
ceeded considerably tin? oflicial. In the case 
of jute the oflicial value for mannds 

Avas .£T»27/170, at ten rupees a bale of three 
hundred pounds ; but a very careful calcula- 
tion gi\xs an average of ,»t least (aa'cIa’c rupees 
eight annas, or Iwenty-fivc per cent additional. ' 
In the case of rice the oflicial A'aluo of i),18T,2r)‘.> 
maund.s (328,000 Ions) Avas £ 1,017, 133, buo 
wc believe that at least one rnpco a iiiaund 
may fairly be added to this <?stiniate, giving a 
result of upwards of £900, CXX) additional. On 
thi.s article there is a lixed duty of one anna 
and a half a maund, and there is consequently 
no reason for concealincnt of the value ; and 
noAv steps are being taken, by monthly returns 
from the chamber of commerce, to ascertain 
the value accurately. In the case of raw silk 
the duty is three annas and a half i^or seer 
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(or two find in this caso also tho real 

value probably euubl beneefortli be easily 
ascertained. The oflicial value given for 
18.22!) iiiaunds in ISoo-O was £7()2,,.S22 — 
that is, lor 72!), 1 00 seers — an average ot’sonio- 
wbat loss than ten rupees (£*1) a soor. It is 
<liflicult now to form an ojunion on tho sub- 
ject with any conrub.'uce, from the varieties 
of silk that wore in tlio market, I>ut on the 
whole it may probably be stated ith tolerable 
confidence that twelve rii]>ees eight annas 
would bo a lair average, giving in this ease 
also ail increase of twenty -five per cent. The 
proportionate increase in mustard seed, of 
which 1.2)07,1 Id maumls were slupjK'd, an<l 
were valued (at two nipec.s a maiind) at 
.■£2l*» 1 .5 f I , may In) taken to be equal to that 
ill lin.sced, or a hundred per cent. In the 
case of opium 1 !:,'.);>7 chests are Aalued ofli- 
cially at .C2»,tI!*S/Ji7, and this is doubtless 
correct, and the ollicial value of sugar may 
also bo correct, if it does not indeed ex(’ 0 c<l 
the real value. Ihit taking a long series of 
articles — indigo, cotton, wheat, and other 
grain, eastor-oil, gunni<?s and gnnny clolb, 
hi<les, lae, ]»"j>py scmmI, ])rovision.s rum, saf- 
il)Wer, l<a, Ac. — it may bo fair to say that 
from twenty to twcnly-live per coni, on the 
av'crage miglit bo fairly added to the c'fticial 
valm\ d’lio rise of j»ri<a‘s in the course of 
the ollicial year was uiidouhtodly vci‘y great, 
and continued aliritost up to its termination, 
^rhe news of the peace Avas entirely iinex- 
peeird, and did not roach Calcutta in a dofi- 
nil.' and ;iulhentic. form till IMarch. 

'.riio rise in the prices In the other ju'c'si- 
doiioies prohahly was not so great, and tho ' 
cornsequent lempfirary disparity lietwoeii the ; 
real and the tariff value, ind. so great ns in | 
Bengal. But if it bo stated generally that tho 
real market value of export.s from the tliroo 
presidencies, Bogu, ami the Straits, wa.s thirty- 
six or thirtv-sevenmillions sterling, instead of 
£32,100,050, as previously calculated from 
the ollicial returns, or nearly fort// 

Avith tho duties and charges, few perhap.s will 
question the accuracy of the supposition. 

The general subject of prices hi India is 


one of much interest and importance, hnt at 
pre.scnt it is too early to reach any dciinite 
conclusion. In tho interior it is notorious 
that prices of jiroduco, of labour, and of boat 
hire, liave risen greatly. )Sliipj)or.s, I ho rail- 
Avay company, and tho govornmont, alike 
foci it. 

In consequence of a. return lately moA’od 
for in the British House of rommon.s by iNFr. 
IF. B.iiMie, tlio tariff noAv in tV)rce in Mritish 
India lias ju.'-t been |)iibli;died as a parliamen- 
tary ]).a per. The im])()rt duties are jvrincipally 
ftd raforon. Coflbo ])ays an import duty of 
7J per coni, in all tbo presidencies: coral, 10 
JUT cent.: cotton and ri]k good.^, 5 per cent.; 
foreign col ton ami silk goods, 10 per cent.; 
camplior and ctis.sia, HI per cent. ; foreign 
l)Ooks, 2) per cent.; alum, 10 j>er cent.; ma- 
rine stores, 5 per cent., ami foreign. .??doro3, 10; 
British metals, 5, and foreign, 10 ])er cent.; 
ojiium, 21 ru|)oos a seer of iSO tolas (tlie ex- 
port of tbo drug is prohibited ) ; beer, ale, 
peutor, 5 per cent.; salt, 2 rupees, 8 

annas per mauml of 80 tolas ]>or seer in 
Bengal, I f annas jM^r m;umd in lladras, and 
12 annas ]ier mauml of 22i.)t> lolas in Bombay 
(if not covered I»y a j'ass) ; .sjiirits 1 rupee S 
annas per gallon : sugar (prohibited, if ‘‘not 
I ho gn.»\vtli of a Ihltihli pr>.‘:;.-;os.<ion into whieh 
foreign sugar cannot l»c legally imjioricd”) ; 
NCiniillion, 10 per i.*cnt.: liritisli and foreign 
woollens, 5 and 1.0 per cent.; wines ami 
licjuors, I rupee per im]>cTial gallon: tea, 10 
per cent. : toliaceo, 5 ]>er cent, in "Madras (ex- 
port duty, 10), and 1 rupee 8 annas per 
maund in Bombay (tbo same exjiort duty). 

Some of tlie.'se imjjosts arc obviously made 
only for the purposes of revenue, but others 
I are iucoinpatihlo Avith the doctrines of free 
! trade. It cannot bo for tbo interests of Fndia 
I or Englnml, f»r for the general advantages of 
; commerce, to prop up tho trade in sugar or 
; in any other commodity by artilicial means. 
Tho imlircet operation must in such eases 
alAA^iys be llic rostrii.*thm r»f tho industry pro- 
per and jieculiar to the country where .sucli 
tariff regulations exist. 
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CHAPTER XX ML 

COMMERCE COMMERCE OF OUTLYING SE'ITLEMENTS. 


Tjie commerce of what may he termed the 
oiitlyiiipj posts of our Kastern cmi^ire must 
receive much more attention from the public 
and legislature of Great Dritain tlian has 
yet been given to it. 'J"hc trade of some of 
theec settlements has increased In a ratio 
greater than that of the old possessions on 
continental India; and others arc adapted to 
a great commerce if the government of India, 
or the imperial government, only j^erform 
their duty. The neglect of the latter in some 
of these settlements has heen such as seriously 
to reflect upon its credit and patriotism, and 
upon the intelligence and independence of a 
people who, being free, permit the like. 

Tlie settlement of Aden, from its geo- 
graphical position, is one of the most favour- 
able in the world. It is on the now highway 
between tlic East and West, formed by '^thc 
overland route.” A carrying trade may be 
established from that port of a most extensive 
kind. From thence to Kurrachec, Bombay, 
Madras, the Island of Ceylon, Calcutta, the 
eastern shores of tlie Bay of Bengal, and the 
Straits* settlements, all goods which are not 
necessarily brought round tlie Cape may be 
borne, and an important passenger trade es- 
tablished. Aden may bo pronounced, in 
travellers’ phraseology, the “ half-way bouse ” 
between England and her Eastern empire. 
As at present governed it is a pest-house. 
Tlie European troops die off in great numbers, 
and BO do the sepoys. The Aden ulcer and 
a species of dropsy, both fatal, and alike 
arising from the impoverishment of the blood, 
carry off great numbers ; many also die of 
scurvy. Tlie chief causes of the horrible 
mortality which prevails, arc want of vege- 
tables, and the labour imposed upon the 
troops in a climate perhaps more enervating 
than any other where there is a British garri- 
son, not even excepting Trincomaleo. Vege- 
tables arc easily procured, and the relentless 
imposition of labour is unnecessary. Yet 
while so much is heard about the errors and 
misdeeds of the East India Company, here is 
a place under the direct control of the impe- 
rial government, wliere the neglect of human 
life amounts to atrocity. Of course these 
circumstances must bear upon the commerce 
of the place, ns the ratio of deaths will give 
it a bad reputation as to health, and check 
all foreign enterprise there. The cruelty of 
the government is not confined to the soldiery 
under its care, who are peraiitted to ^‘rot off” 


at a fearful ratio. Coolies from the Indian 
continent have heen employed on public works, 
and treated with tlie same inhumanity. In 
the JUmihai/ Dailij Tiims and Journal of 
Commf^rce, so recently as December 10, 1S5G, 
it is related that a vessel bad ten days pre- 
viously arrived from Aden, being a month on 
the voyage, and landed sixteen coolies, “ the 
pitiable remains of a party of forty-one she 
had taken on board, — twenty -five of whom 
had dicrl on board. True, they were only 
coolies who bad gone in the public service, 
they bad no status beyond that of children in 
the commonwealth, and therefore nobody 
minded them. But they were human beings 
not the less, whose lives and sufferings must 
he answered fur by those who have been the 
means, dirccllv or indirectly, of sending them 
from the world before their time.” It ap- 
pears that these coolies iirocced in large 
numhors from Bombay for employment in 
Aden ; tlicy arc the subjects of injustice from 
the time they embark for that purj^ose until 
they return, or are sent to their long home by 
the atrocious neglect and cruelty to which 
they arc subjected. The advances made to 
them upon engagement are so regulated as to 
prove a snare and a mockery. On the voy- 
age they arc badly supplied with water, and 
rarely at all with vegetables. Their arrival 
at Aden is followed by the imposition of an 
amount of labour which is merciless, and 
under which many of them sink. They are. 
supjdicd with food so inappropriate, that if 
the intention of government was to destroy 
them by rapid degrees, it could not be more 
effectually performed. Vegetables are seldom 
supplied because they are not produced on 
the spot ; consequently scurvy, or the Aden 
ulcer, or the fatal hcri~bcrt\ a peculiar drop- 
sical disease, soon set in and drain the life of 
the wTctch loft by his ru paternal government 
to die, or as is more usually the case, he is 
sent away to die on the passage, or, if he reach 
his home, there to perish. Hardly any of the 
poor coolies reach Bombay without scorbutic 
disease, aneurism, or affections of the heart, 
lungs, or bowels, if they are not dying of beri- 
beri, or Aden ulcer. When men are sent on 
board ship for Bombay in this deplorable 
condition no report is made of it, they arc 
accounted for in tlie returns as having gone 
to their homos, although the officials know 
that they are sent away with death upon 
them, and in many cases destined to he thrown 
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overboard as rotting earoasscs. Yet all tins 
cruelty saves notliing in a ])cciiniary way, on 
the contrary, it is an expense as well as a re- 
])roach. TJic pension list is heavily encum- 
bered by the want of lininanity characteristic 
of the British government in Aden. Tlierc 
is no difficulty in procuring labour at Aden, 
but goveruTiient humanity is very scarce. 
The cliaracter of the climate seems, however, 
adverse to extensive settlement, as well as 
local ])ecnliaiities. The author has been 
favoured with an original report on this sub- 
ject, in a correspondence Ijetween Air. t.'oles, 
the acting secretary of the Bomhay medical 
board, and Dr. Collnm, whose exporienco and 
intelligence peculiarly qualify him to offer an 
opinion on the .suhje<*t. I'hc pnhlieation of 
tliia opinion will be of use to travellers ami 
commercial men, to officers of the .army, and 
persons having either Europeans, sepoys, or 
coolies under their charge. 

To tin* Secvetury ([f the Mt'dn'al Board, Bohibnif^ 

Adra, J% VZi/i, 1850. 

SiK, — 111 rfj)ly to your Icltrr No. 1103 of the lloth 
ultimo, 1 have tlic honour to submit the following iu- 
formatioti. 

2. The climate of Aden eou>isl3 of two seasons only, 
tlie hot aiul the cool, the former commencing towards 
the end of A])iil, and terminating about the middle of 
October. These two pcriod.s correspond sev<*rally with 
the Sioulh-west ami uorth»(?nst iriousoons, which distinctly 
mark their .setting in and duration. Nevertheless it is 
to he rcinarki^l that for the space of a mouth betwctm 
the two seasoms the ulud and weather arc very variable, 
but the atmosphere is generally sultry, and not unlike 
the climate of lloinhay in Alay and October. 

.3. AVilh regard to the hot season it may truly be so 
called, the Aveathcr is then very hot; hut the cool is 
only so termed coniparjitividy, iua.sniueh as the sun 
appears to he equally jiowerfnl all the year round, arid 
the only abatement lo its elleets during the day is pro- 
duced by the wind, hence, sheltered IVuiii the wind, the 
ntmosphero in Aden is always ^Yarln, and there is no 
period throughout the year when even gentle exerei.se 
does not produce profuse perspiration. 

4. The tllcct of tlic wind in cooling the atinosidiere is 
fully borne out by the inetercologieiit statistics collected 
from the hospitals in eamj), and that at Sfeaiiier roint, 
during the year ending March 31st, 1856, From tliese 
it appears that tlic average mean tenijicaature on the 
lowest ground in camp, but which is quite open to the 
north-east monsoon, is from November to April 77'*, 
whereas at the Hospital Steamer Point, which though on 
an eminence is slicitcrcd from that wind, it reaches 80®. 
Ou the other hand during the south-west inon.soon, i. e. 
from May to October, when the Point is open to the 
wind and the camp shut in, the average mean ictnpertt- 
turc is 80®, and at the latter 85°. 

6. It is principally on account of this evident influence 
of the prevailing winds in keeping down the Iicat of the 
climate, and of the established superiority of an elevated 
position in effecting the same n*.su1t, that L have lately 
recommended Marshag ns the most eligible site for the 
proposed new bniTacks and hospitals at Aden. 'J'hat 
promontory which is distant Only about one mile from 
the present caiilouiiieut, and rises to an elevation of from 
live to six hundred feet, is open to the prevailing winds 
at both seasons of the year, and is decidedly the coolest 
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tivnihihlc locality, bcside.s oircring from ils conliguiiy 
from the cniiij) and town many other ad vantages not to 
be met with in any other part of the jieiiinsula. 

6. Slriclly sjuaking there, is no laiuy season in Aden 
itself, though abiiiulanee of rain falls periodically in the 
interior ami neighbourhood twice during the year, viz. 
during two or three inonlh.s from the breaking out of the 
south-west inon.soon, and again for a similar period, be- 
ginning from Dei'cmber. It i.'i only rarely, however, that 
Aden partakes in this benetit, wbieh T attribute mainly 
to tlic peeiiliar eonstnu lion of the peninsula. It is ob- 
servable that whenever rain falls tlie wind is always from 
the north-east, and eonscqnciitly blows direelly into the 
eirelc around the enitiir Ibrnied by the high Iiills of 
Shimishum, and its elVxhout.'*, liiidiiig no escape except 
ihrongli one or two naiTOw jiasses, wind collects in tlic 
\ alley.*!, initl main s upwards in a eonipaei volume, thus dis- 
persing the clouds whicli had been altraetcd by tbciiionn- 
taiii peaks. C.onscqm ntly it is only when the clouds arc 
loo heavily charged to l»e dispersed by this agency, or 
when llie wind i.s very high, that any rain falls in Aden. 
Thi.s jihenomenon, moreover, accounts for the great 
variation in the falls hi re in diHercnt years.-. Thus, some 
years the fall of rain has been e\ee.s.^ive, whereas during 
the year ending Mareh 30, 1850, it was only 1 ‘50 inches. 
3'lie descents, inorc.o\cr, are very variable in these periods, 
but usnally lliey occur in April and August, and again in 
November, Deecmbcr, ami January, 'rhe falls during 
lbe.se hitler mouths generally partake of the nature of 
showers, whereas in the former they are more like the 
heavy lains of the (rojiie.^, and lint.® and cattle have been 
washed away by the lf>nTnts which Jiave descended 
fiirioiisiy from the inoiiiit:iin.s. 

No stati.sties of past years liave lie.tn jircserved by the 
civil or jiolitieal aiithorities, nor in any of the inedieul 
establishments at this station, c.vee.ptiiig the jail, and from 
the iiiformation supplied in my ret urns 3 inches U2 
cents, apjieurs to liave been the average fall of rain for 
the bust live years. 

J have the Imiiour, At., 

H. Coi.n M, .M.I)., 

Jail llosjjifal. Haiicrintcadtint Medical Deparhuent, 
When tl escribing the Straits' scttlcmenta, 
notice was lalvcn ut’ their cnnmicrcc, as some 
reforonce to it was insoiiarablo from an ne- 


coiint of those places, and the social condition 
of the people. 

ruixcK OF w.\],t;n* isi.and. 

Ltfjioilx, 1853-4. 

£ 

Merehaiidize 581,230 

Treasure and lJullion 03,001 

Total C74.300 

E.r ports, 1853-4. 

Merchandize 089,002 

Treasure ami Hullion 179,945 

'J'otal 808,947 

AIALACCA. 

Tinjiorts, 1S53-4. 

M erehaudize 84,102 

Treasure and Bullion 956,144 

Total 1,040,306 

Bjrporis, 1 S53-4. 

Merelumdize . . 845,133 

'IVcabiire and Bullion 25,330 

Total 870,472 

B U 
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In cliap. X. a goners I ncconnt of these 
Bettlemoiits will be found, niul there certain 
Btatisties arc "iven in connection with the 
cornmerco of Singapore, and the reason as- 
Bigned for furiiisliing tlicin in tliat place. 
The trade with countries using the ilollar as 
a monetary medium, and also with those 
using the rupee, is respectively stated for the 
years 1852-0 and 1853 1. The following 
was the general value of the commerce of 
)Singapore for 1853 4: — 

SlNGArOEK. 

Lifjjor/s, 1 8 5 -I- . 

1 

AIerdiaiullz«?. ^,3-S'.).7-83 

Troasurft and ljullioii .l,0l.\0J7 

Total :3,107,M)r> 

^.rporf.y, lS53- t. 

IMciTliaudi/.t; 3,101 ,a IG 

Treasure and IVa! lion 050,1 li 

Toial 4,117,000 

Total for t//t> <Sy/-/7/V.v’ Sr/flv.arals. 

Tiuporis r.,S0;2.:20G 

Tlxporls 5,1J7>315 

This is exclusive of the intonnediate trade. 

Tlie report of the administration of the 
Straits’ settlements, dining 1855 (>, does not 
give any detailed statement of the trade, but 
it contains the hdlowing remarks: — \Miile 
the trade of Penang and .Malacca has Init 
little increased since 1850 -1, tliat of Singapore 
lias cxpcricnocd a very romarkalde rise, and 
is now nearly seventy-five ))er cent, greater 
in amount than in 1850 -1, sliowing an extent 
during tlie past year of ninety-five millions of 
rupees (.€0,500,000).*' 

A caution is then added against entire 
reliance on the returns of trade, as the ]»ort 
being a free port, no check exists on the 
values and e.stiina(es of the traders ; and it is 
then .said ; — “The position of Singapore, in a 
conmicrcial point of view, is .so adinirahlo, 
that little surprise is felt at the great and 
annually increasing amount of trade that luis 
there developed itself. Its harbour is open, 
accessible from all quarters, and free from all 
dangers of winds and waves. Every sliip 
between India and China must, it may be 
said, go through the harbour, while it hccomefi 
a depot for the produce of the whole of the 
Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, of 
Eorneo, of Siam, Canibodia, and Cochin 
China, which it attracts with double force, 
by its freedom from all the annoyances and 
vexatious interference of a custom-house and 
its myrmidons. Such freedom is peculiarly 
gratohil to the sensitive and jealous Malay, 


not on account of the absence of all money 
j»aynients, but that he has no apprehension of 
being meddled with, cheated, and perhap.s 
ill-treated; and .so long a.s that rrecdoni cun- 
tin nes, so long may we look forward to a 
perennial angmcTitatioii of a trade tliat is 
already .'ihn(.>sl unexampled in its growtli and 
inagnitinle." 

A paper is then annexed, which, Avithout 
distiiigiii.djing inei'chaiidize and treasure, gives 
us the following aggregate of exports and 
imports for Singa]ioro alone : — 

.SIXCAIOUK. 

IiiijKH'ls. E\[)orls. 

& € 

isr>4-r, n.07i,fi24 3,3an,o;v7 

1855-0 5,114,107 4,127,22^ 

Iiifrcn?c . . . . 1,100,548 1,087,202 

It is stated in the report for 1853 1. that 
the total numher of sqiiave-riggeil vc,s.seJs 
wldch. liad impoilod iiilo the Slraits in the 
])receding year was 1121- of 382,032 ton.s ; 
the number that had txj)orled was 1152 of 
380,388 tons, exelusivo of H'a.)5 ve.ssels of 
181),! 15 tons, trailing between tlio three .sta- 
tions, Of native craft, 4550 vessels, aggre- 
gating 115, t) 1.0 toii.s had inqiorted, and 5381 
aggregating 112,187 tons had exjfortod, ex- 
olu.sivc of 1273 vessels aggregating ‘li.),738 
tons, trading between tlie tliroo .stations. 

The following slatemcnt is given by tlio 
commissioner as an illustration of the value 
of these settlements to the mother country, 
and of their relation.s to the Hiiteli cohmies, 
demonstrating “ tlic judicioiLs selection of Sin- 
gapore, as an emporium, and its advantages 
as a free port ” : — 

Trciitii of reniDufu ith G rent Britain. 


€ £ 


Iiniutrts ill IBoa -l . . . 

. . . 103,572 

Ditto ill 1852-0 . . . 

83,010 

1 lUTCii.si; . . 

19,002 

Exports in 1S53-4 . . . 

. . 174,533 

Ditto ill 1S52-3 ... 

, . . 132,027 

IjKreii.';0 . . 


Total iui.*roa?c 

in 1853-4. . . 02,408 

Trade of Singapore icith Great Jh iUdn. 

Imports ill 1853-4 . . . , 

. . 1,184,333 

Ditto in 1852-3 . . . . 

. . 790,610 

Increase . . . 

393,723 

Exports in 1853-4 . . . . 

. . 864,142 

Ditto in 1852-3 . . . . 

. . 407.696 

Increase . . . 



Total increase in 1863-4 .. 550,189 
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Trtuic of Si, uja]iore Yrit/i Iho Andralian Colonics, 


}nil)oih-! ill lS5;t-4 1]S,2 J-U 

Ditto ill 1852-3 27,023 

lurrcajjo 00,?i37 

PAporls ill lS53-i l()7,(J33 

Ditto ill 1853-3 115,8(.>0 

Increase 5],82-t 


Total hicroasc in 1S53-4 . . . 1-13,1 v5 1 

Tfude of Si/iO'fpoAf v'ith JiU'a, Moci/ssar, C/iio, L'ally, 
So h, bo: cl- j (toil Sffinbar'a. 


Inipovtd ill ] S53- 1 101,553 

Ditto iulS53-3 371,303 

Incrcasi! 217,150 

Exports ill 1853-4 3 17,535 

Ditto ill 1853-3 211,85(> 

IiicTcaso 135,010 


'I’olal iiicrca?? ill 1853-1. . . 353,838 

Tlio ovticlo^ j>vJiici|ijilly iniportcd in the 
inontioncil yuar \vc*io oi.*ttou goods cliietty 
iVovii the United Kingdom, valued at about 
.ti . '8 r>( ►,()()( ), grain, China iH'tty goods, cheroots, 
silk and silk goods, o])iuni, sugar, tea, tohacco, 
and s],)i(’«\s ; and the e.xport.s were cherootvS, 
hirdM' nost.s, eoltoji goods, rice, gums, metals, 
ojtimn, sill: goods, .'^piees, sugar, aud timher. 
or the vessels that arrived at Hingaporo in 


1 8o8 .1, the 

following 

i.s the list : — 


An-tri.iii . , . 

. . , , 1 

Xnlivi; (Mng) . . . 

. . 20 

I'ir.iil . , . 

. . . . 17 

.... 

. . 14 

Aral)i:in. , . . 

. . . . 0 

I’lniviMu 

. . 2 

.I»f‘lu:l:in .... 

. . . . 3 



. . 3 

iiiviei u . . . . 

.... 8 

1 lOisMiini 

. . 2 

Diiuisli .... 

. . . . S) 

1 Sip.ni(.'.«^c 

. . 25 

Diitcli 

. . . . 179 

1 S\VC»ll:s!l 

. . i5 

.... 

. . . . j8 

j S|lal^^!l 

. . 0 

.llillMiJl’O . . . 

. . . . 31 

lU'ili'Ji 

. . 014 

A'onvcfjjiim . . 

.... 2 




TIic cosmopolitan character of ‘I\ralacca and 
of Penang (the ]>oi’t of Prince of Wales’ 
Island) is very similar. 

The nsc of ojiinniin the iStraits’ Fottleinonts 
is x cry demoralising, ^idiis i.s c.spccially the 
case at iSingapove. Dr. i/ittle states that in 
18d7 there was in iSingaporo a popnlatic/ii of 
forty thousand Chinese, male and female, of 
whom about fifteen thousand of both sexe.^ 
emokod opium : the average quantity being 
about twenty grains’ weight per day for each 
person, although I’anging from ten to two 
hundred grains (the latter in rare cascj.;) per 
day. In the course of his investigations he 
visited eighty licensed smoking shops, and 
examined six hundred and three persons who 
smoked opium. The rate of wages for a 
labourer there is about six dollars per month, 
01 ’ one filiilling per day, and this sum is also 
about the average sum daily expended on 
opium by the Chinese in that settlement ; the 
poorer victims in some cases expending their 
whole earnings. Some of these had been 


addicted to the vice for twenty -five years ; 
hut a much shorter period produced sickness 
and emaciation. He states, as the result of 
his exjKTicnce, that “ the habitual use of opium 
not only renders the life of the man miserable, 
hut is a powerful means of shortening that 
life.” He adds, “ 1 cannot suppose, afier what 
has been written, that one imliviiliial can be 
found to deny the evil efibcls of tlie habit, 
the physical di.soase it jiroduces, Avith the 
]irostralion of mind and the corruption of 
morals.” 

In the S(n(ja]}ore Bl-inonthlj/ Circular and 
Crices ('tirrcid^ yirintod at the office of the 
Siraifs* Tlnutij iNlarch 0th, there is the 

folloA\iiig .statomont of ])ort regulation and of 
weights : — ‘‘ Tlie port of Singapore is free 
from im])ort or export dutie.s ; the only dues 
levied being three cents, of a dollar per ton 
(for defraying the cost of the Ilorsliurgh, 
Moating, and other lights in the Straits of 
Malacca), payable by all square-rigged vessels. 
The usual credit given is three months 1‘ui* 
European articles. Native produce is always 
sold for cash. Weights;— I catty --- 1 J Ihs. 
avoirdupois; 81 catties- -J cwt. ; 1 picul 
too catties, or looj lbs.; 10 plcnis 80 catties 
- 7 1 ton ; 40 piculs : I coyan ; a hunkal, 
or 2 dollars AA oight - ... 80»'‘> a 80r> p:rains troy. 
Tlie corgo consists of 20 pieces.” The pros- 
pects of this settlement, from the most recent 
coinmovcial inteJlige.nce, is very encouraging. 
Tlio .British Hag was lioisLcd at iSingaporo 
on bVliruary .1st, 1819, and ever .since the 
place has grown in ])olitieal importance and 
commerce. 

jVmong the most important of the outl^ ing* 
settlements are tlio.se on the coa.st of Borneo.'^ 
Altliougli a brief description ha.s been already 
given in the a]»]tropriaio place, it is ]iertincut 
hero to observe that it is one of the most 
fertile i.slands in the wmrld. It is crossed by 
the C([nator, and therefore the climate is very 
hot, hut the geological jiceuliaritiea of the 
country mitigate the intensity of the heat, 
and in some places it is alleged to he a.s tem- 
perate as the south of J’lurope. Tlie advo- 
cates of the Bottloment affirm that it is more 
important, ricli, and aalnhrieuis than TVustralia, 
and altogether better adapted for a British 
settlement. Borneo is rich in animals, AvJiereas 
Australia is in tliat respect deficient. There 
are not many plant.s proper to the tropics 
wdiLcli do not grow in the former. Its mine- 
rals are more varied than those of Australia. 
A few year.s ago a diamond Avas found Avhicli 
it is assorted is the largest in the Avorld. The 
gold gathered by the poo])lc arnoiinta in A’aluc 
to half a million sterling yearly. It is reason- 
ably presumed that Europeans would be ablo 
* For dcscriptioa see chap. x. p. 203. 
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to ^>bfcdV^ rDuoli lar^tT quantities. In the 
geogrtphicnl deycriptioJi of the <:o\mtry re* 
fereace wAB^made io iU cxteu«ive ooal niineB; 
ai:!Cor<11r>g accounta which have reached the 
.antbor aince writing that clrapter he has 
region to h^li^va tkattho coal-tiehla of Ih>rneo, 
eVeA more exteneively diffused tl)an ho 
t&A supposed* BoUi the cotumercial niul 
pOHpt^I value of Borneo nro incr^jascd by 
thit H^nmatance more than if its gold 
^ionjiw^ as productive as tliose of AuatrrfiiV- 
or Califomia. ' 

In thei^toricAl portion of this worft^melice 
wiH be done to Hir Janiea Br<x>ke, tb^ oRajah 
of Biirawftk, to whose enterj>rise ia 

indebted for tny interest she has at prose nt 
hi the isUnd. The aiithor of tliis history ie 
jiware, ou the authority of tliat distingoisiied 
man hmxiclf, of hU willingucsk to sacrifice 
intortsta to the interesU and hon<>ur 
|||h^_ flDuntry, and to surrender the fine: 

over which he is the a(nual sovereign, 
Jbe epetu of theae realms. The apathy of 
the govammeut of this couiitry^ is unACcount- 
ftWe, utdepft some political game ia to be j)layed 
in the itliereets of Uollana, hs the Dutch are 
eagerly wabdiing their opp4:>rt unity to seize 
the island, and place it under the aoveroiguty 
of their flag. To permit this wonld bo cruel , 

S id unji;at to Sl^ Jarrtes Brooke, impolitic on | 
part of o\tt goVetntruiftt, artd injurious to 
thnirlteresta of the people of the United King’* 
dom generally, and etrp&^lly in the great 
Eagtern Arcliipalagq. Wow,, in May, 1868, 
while these pAgOA ate poAaing through the 
preaa, Sir Jamaa Brooko is appealing to the- 
pfl(hple of England, to irrtpre&e upon their 
government th« foily and detriment of any 
longer dallying with this subject It is to be 
feared that the prominent politfeal members 
of the legislature are more intent ujxm party 
debates and victories than up:>n the assertion 
of their queen au<l country's interests and 
honour. Manchester, which, as a great com- 
mercial community, liaa bo often taken the 
tfcfid in quastions of political economy, and of 
cotrusiSTeial policy, has already moved in this 
maltisn. Sir Brooke has been welcomed 

^to ♦ jrtfblic entertainment among the citizone, 
afid'm petition has been numerously eigned | 
by merchants, manufacturers, and 

pqVlia of thi lib^fel pi^oaslons, for [we- , 
jcfttatkij J^Iiarmerd which will probably 

ud ^ w* oja iManohester it generally 

lagWature when tfie voice of 
aus^; 'tqdftrtith, nnleJW thu« Supported, ia 
Tba ^pelitipn of tho Mam^hester 
ihU question, ^ #o»mercial 
grounds tbit are vds# aid discreet, 
Cam® time jtiat and spirited; and 
ft impc^ilBgce of 


■BRITIBII EMPIRI] 

Borneo in its full propcuUoue before the par- 
liament and, people ot England - : 

‘'That your petitioners are deeply- inte- 
rested ill the davelopment of the foreign 
trade of tliis country. That it is an essential 
condition to thd progress of this trade that 
]-)uhlic faith should be oliserrcd and enforced 
ou all sidoti. That, in seeking fresh fields for 
our commerce, and opening out new markets 
lor our niiUiufaatures, the safety of tho lives 
'^#4 p'ropertiea of the British eribjecta con- 
cern^ must Ui eecnred, and their rights pro- 
teetml against aggression, by the support of 
the home government. That tlie outlying 
dei>cnd6ticies of the present East India Com- 
.pany in tho Imlian and Cliina seas are of tho 
first -iiinxirtancc to British commerce, and 
that H ic the ]iaramoniit duty of the govern- 
ruont tu Bccure such a hold in those distant 
.waters* as shall maintain an cflicIcDt control of 
their tiaviga t ion, and guarantee the free work- 
ing of our' ships. That at j^rrosent one link 
ib wanting in the chain of Britisli infiuonce 
which shall attain ' those ends. That this 
desired jioeition is to bo found in tlie tenltory 
on th« north-west coast of Borneo, now under 
tha rale of the Rajah of Batawak. Tliat tlie 
energy, enterprise, and adenmistrative ability 
of that ruler — a British enliject — liave won 
this imjHu-tant position to EngUnd's use aiul 
benefit, if she chootes ta avail lierself of it. 
That, with the’ north -w'^st coast of Borneo 
imdep the direct control of the etowTi, England 
would. practically hold the gates of tho only 
great hi^lvw:ay (0 China, the trade with wliioK 
empire, m yonr petitioners' judgment, is des- 
tined to he one of 'vast extent. That a 
grievous injury would be indicted on this 
trade, and a hE)\v be ftrnck at England's 
siqvremaoy, if, unfortunately, tho position in 
question were aHowod to pass into Ihe hands 
of the Dutch, or any other Enrdpean pKiwer. 
That it appears to your petitioners that the 
lime fur action hns now come ; that further 
delay will prove fatal to ^roat interests in- 
volved, while it may jeo|vardize the lives and 
prtjpertioflf of EngU^men who have been 
duced to embark Upon distant enterprises in' 
full reliance u^>on the good faitli and justice 
of England, and her respect for ih^ obligations 
of treaties. Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray that your honourable houg^ will adopt 
such measures as to yonr honourable house' 
in its wisdom m^y seem most fit:— 1. To 
bring the future government of the 
settiementa under the direct control 
tjolonial department of her majesty^f 
ment. 2. To secure for the benefit of Bririsfi 
commerco the Tnanlfold, adyantagWj natural 
*nd of Baritwafe country. 

3. To urge ttwf exeoiJti'i^f-^Terriment 
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at once to conclude arraiiL;eincuti# ’with Sir 
flames Brooke, K.C.B., the ])rt‘scnt Bajah of 
Sarawak, for the cessi(m of his riu^lils and 
powers, cither by making MiaL country at once 
a British settlement, or by bringing it into 
direct dependency ii])on I lie now Straits’ 
govcniment.” 

Sir James Brooke must know more of the 
capabilities of Borneo than any utlier living 
man, and bis opinion in reference to the 
desirableness of occupying it h before the 
public. The claims of the Dutch seem to 
stand in the way of any deci.sive action on 
tlie part, of onr goYorninent. The eovre- 
si)Ondeiice of Jjord Aberdeen and M. Detlel, 
the Notherland’s minister, in Ksi-1- o will 
inform those desirous to look closely into the 
subject, liow’ the case stands as to what Sir 
James Brooke ])ropcrly and expressively de- 
scribes as “ British lights rrrsns Dutch 
claims.” The Briti.sli rajah maintains that 
the Netherlands never cxerci.scd, and never 
had sovereignty on the north-west coast of 
.Borneo lieyoiid their ])rosent limits : the 
I’lnglish have positively asserted their right 
to form settlements on that const wherever 
their interests require<l. 4'herc can he. there- 
fore, no delicacy on the \n\rt of the British 
government as to the conflicting interests of 
a friendly power, and no dillieully in the way 
(»f adopting »Sir James Brooke’s viow-s. Jni- 
luian has hceii for ten years past a British 
settlement. Sarawak, which was once conn- 
tonancod and protected by the British govern- 
ment, is now abandoned by it, and {}n the 
(Opinion of all who know the circnnistaneos) 
most faithlessly. Tlie Europeans and iia(i\es 
there hold this opinion, and among the hitter 
the jircstige of British truthfulness and honour 
has been lowered. It remains to he seen 
wliether the British people will ujiliold their 
government in tlnis acting, or compel a course 
<‘ousonaut with integrity and justice to the 
intrepid and gifted rajah, to the settlements, 
and to British interests. 

The Sundat/ TimeSf a journal better in- 
formed on oriental quo.stions than probably 
any other in London, has put the arrival of 
"•^ir James Brooke, and the connection of 
Borneo with British interests, in a sound and 
intelligent point of view in the following 
article: — *SSir James Jlrooke, we are tohl, 
olfors to put the sovereignty cJ the north- 
west coast into onr hands. Sir James Brooke 
makes no such offer, for the very sufticient 
reason, that he himself is not the sovereign of 
t!ie north -WG.st const of Borneo. lie ]ios- 
S03SC8 upon that coast a splendid principality, 
and it is of that principality tliat he offers to 
c<?de the sovereignty to the British govevn- 
JUiie-booL^. 


inent. It apjicais, moan while, to he forgotten, 
that for upwards of ninety years the whole 
northern division of Borneo has belonged to 
(Jreat Britain, having been regularly made 
over to ns by the ^Sultan of Sulu, in wliosc 
p(»ssessiou it was at that time, ff tlie coiiiitiy 
woiiltl listen to Sir James Brooke, he would 
onahle it to direct its commercial and political 
energies into .several prolitahlc and grand 
channels, in that distant j»art of the ’world, to 
which his genius, courage, and enterprise 
have fureihly directed the attention of man- 
kind. ^^’o hear mueh (»f the eolton-mills of 
Lancashire working only half time, and of 
prodigious licajis of eajiital lying idle ; but 
they wbn sutler from these circumstances 
richly deserve all the losses they sustain. 
NumiTous and vast fields lie o])eu liefore 
them, which they refuse to enter ii]jon. if 
even a moderate portion of that capital were 
employed in developing the vesouvees of 
Borneo, it would very sjjcedily work wonders. 
There is scarcely any article of tropical pro- 
duce which the i>lains and njilaiula of that 
iiiniiense island would not sii])]>ly abundantly, 
together ^^illl niiinerons materials whicli are 
found nouliere else. We think the iiianu- 
factnrers of iManehester should form tlicm- 
selves inlo an asstx-iauun to work out the 
Imlian Archipelago— to civilise its inhabi- 
tants, to give them a taste for shirts, chemises, 
trousers, and petti(a)ats - to prove to them, 
jiraetiealh', that, by emjJoying themselves a 
few lionrs every day, they may render Ihem- 
.selves masters of all sorts of fine tilings — 
frwords, hattlc-axes, ritles, great guns, if they 
like : with limiscs, boats, heads, blue bottles, 
ami turbans. At every .‘^tep wc take east- 
wards, the materials of opulence thicken 
around us ; but wc arc timid — not tlirongh 
moderation, as some of our contemi>oraries 
would fain jiersuadc the world, but through 
gross igiiorauee. 'J’he English are an am- 
bitious ]»eo]>le, fond of conquest, when it cau 
be rendered i>rofitablo, commercially as well 
as politically. 'J’his, liowever, has been tlio 
case with all great nations. None lias ever 
been so jmerile as to desire to extend its 
dominions merely for the sake of extending 
them. All conqiierois have had an eye to 
profit; if any one coidd be found who had 
not such an idea, lie would, unquestionably, 
bo the most ridiculous of them all. If the 
Eiiglhsli conquer, or otherwise extend their 
dominion, they at once benefit thcmselvos 
and the ]iopnlntions they receive within the 
circle (»f their rule, in Borneo there would 
be no need of war. since the natives are will- 
ing to become our fclloAV-citi/.ens, and, indeed, 
wmild only be too happy to be protected. from 
the cvil^ of outrage and anarchy by our 
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strength. 'J'o explain what advantages would 
accrue to the British })coplo, from admitting 
them into political fellowsliip with ns, Sir 
dames Brooke ouglit to deliver a speech like 
that which he delivered at jMaiichcstci’, to the 
inhahitants of every great town in the king- 
dom. W'hatovcr may be ]>rcteiuled, a majo- 
rity of persons in this eon n try, od no a ted or 
nneducatod, look upon Borneo as something 
very much like a myth. They see it, indeed, 
upon the ma})s, where it occupies a few inches 
of j>apej“, and is .scratched over with two or 
three uncouth names ; but tliey do not realise 
to tliemselvos that it is nine linndved miles 
long — that it contains mountain.s little in- 
ferior to Mont Blanc in Jicight — that it 
abounds with great rivers, with extensive 
forests, with beautiful hills, with rich plains — 
that its howcls teem with gold, silver, dia- 
monds, antimony, and coal, still more p>recions 
than all — that cotton, coffee, and a tliousand 
admirable productions might he obtained from 
it, in oxhaustlc.ss plenty — and that Sir James 
Brooke lias it in liis power pieaccably to 
throw open to ns the door of this magniticcnt 
country. But let ns give {Sir James himself 
a piece of advice, whieli is, that nothing is to 
be done in England without eternal repetition. 
Wliat people hear every hour in tlic day they 
end by b(3licving.’* 

The whole question of English interests in 
the Straits’ settlements and the Archipelago 
must be thoroughly ventilated. The .Dutch 
have done great injury to our oommercc by 
their restrictive measures, and their aggres- 
sions arc contrary to the treaty of 1824. The 
Java Sea, from ^Borres Straits to the Natu- 
nas, from Anjor to Siihi, is wholly in their 
power, and the telegraphic communication 
between Hiiigapore and Australia, by what- 
ever route it may ultimately be carried out, 
will be entirely in the bands of our astute 
neighbours, who will be able at any time to 
interrupt it. Acheen, and the greater pai4 of 
{Sumatra, have submitted to their rule, and 
from thence we arc excluded ; and the same 
may ho said of the greater part of Borneo, 
{jambawa, Flores, Timor, the Spice Islands, 
and New Guinea. The Spaniards, on the 
other hand, liavc seized upon Sulii, ahaii- 
doned by n.s to their rapacity, and they 
threaten still further irruptions on the north- 
east coast of Borneo ; w liile the French openly 
covet the mineral riches of Oocliin China; 
and the Americans do not disguise jtheir in- 
clination to annex, as best they may, some 
portion of the Archipelago. To the eastward 
and southward of Singapore, with the excep- 
tion. of the much -neglected colony of Labnan, 
no British settlement exists betvvecn it and 
China or Australia. The Honourable East 
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India Company, too much occiqned with its 
vast possessioiiH, lias overlooked imperial in- 
terests in those most important seas. Wo 
liud, therefore, our predominance oA'crywhoro 
undermiuod, if it can be said to exist; and if 
Ibc present want of system is permitlcd to 
continue, avc shall shortly find the Chinese Sea 
as closed to Eiigland as to the Javanese. This 
subject is certainly one wliicli should bo deeply 
interesting to the Singapore merchant, and 
one which should engage his earnest consi- 
deration ; and now' that the »Straits‘ settle- 
ments are about to bo placed nmlcr the crown, 
not only should their ])olitical |)Osition be de- 
formiiied, and the j>ro])osed form of government 
ascertairiod, so that their entire frectlom of 
trade may bo mainlai)ied in all its integrity, 
but British inlluen(‘c in the East should be 
resuscitated, and our national and cominoreial 
interests vindicated bj^ a bold, .straightfov- 
w-anl, and liberal ])olic*y. 'riio ])lan wliich 
the Singapore merchants urge upon flic go- 
vernment are : — 

1. The Iransfer of the Straits’ sottlomonts 
to the crown, inelnding them and J.abiian in 
one government. 

2. The forniatioii of a naval station at 
Singapore. 

J. British influence maintained, so as to 
promote commerce, and elicck native rnisriile. 

4. Authority vested in a pro])or officer to 
w'atch and report on tlie territorial extensions 
and commercial aggressions of the Dutcli, 
Spanish, French, or Anioriean.s. 

J. The siijjpvession (effocUial) of piracy. 

0. A protectorate granted to Sarawak, or 
its annexation a.s a country of national im- 
portance, from its A’aluahle supply f)f coal, 
and as commanding an influciitial position in 
the Cliiria Sea. 

These points are of an importance whicli 
admit of no delay. 

The reasons already adduced render Sin- 
gapore far superior to Trincomaloe, or any 
other place, for a naval station. It is mi- 
doubtedly the key of the Eastern seas politi- 
cally and commercialK' and its interests are 
in every w ay imperial, and not Indian. 

The i)rotcctorate on tlic north-west of 
j Borneo would eoniiect Labviaii with the other 
I British possessions, and tlic rapidly increasing 
1 demand for coal, already exceeding 100,000 
I tons per annum, would be supplied from this 
I settlement and the coast. Let any man of 
! .sense consider the consequences to our posi- 
tion, onr communications, and our commerce, 
should an interruption of the supply of coal 
from England occur. And yet this is what 
wc risk, and wdint wnll certainly happen 
from another w’ar, another Australian emigra- 
tion, or any other of the many causes whicli 
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may excite a large demand for tonnage. 
AVhy, then, are tlie ministry so blind to tlic 
vast national advantages offevod for their ac- 
ceptance V Why do tlicy turn a deaf car to 
tlie ])rayor9 of those resident oii the spot, and 
to the voice of the iidluential classes in Eng- 
land, and refuse to enteriain those siuiplo 
iiicasnros h}' Avhicli alone I'.rilisli innaeiiee 
can he made complete and porinanciit in those 
seas, and onr power and commoree placed 
tipon a secure aji<l ]H’os])eroiis footing? 

ITavIi\g desc.iihed the general c<;iamerce of 
India, with many of its especial features, it is 
nnliap]>ily necessary to refer to sonic, circum- 
stances and transactions connected with the 
debt of India, which lias an effect upon com- 
mcrc<' not only in the indirect way with 
which it is affected b}' whatever shakes piihlic 
confulonco in government, but as ilirectly iii- 
liueneing the trade, in money, upon the sound- 
ness of Avliieh ill any comitry the healthy ope- 
rations of general commoree must much <le- 
pend. Mr. Crawford moved in the imperial 
])arliament, in the si*rliig of l.S«08, fur certain 
return.s as to the. debt of India, wliieh were 
puhlislied on the 27th of Ajiril. 'I'he.se slnnv 
the total liahilities of the territorial govorn- 
inent u]) to the heginningof the present year. 
All the variou.s notices is.su(‘d by the autho- 
ritie.s during the last twonty-fonr year.3 in 
connection with the opening of new loans or 
the rodemjUion or conversion of old onca are 
likewise included in the return. Among; 
these the most ini]v.)rtant is the notiticatioii 
put forth for the reduction of the jive ])or 
coiils. into four ])cr cents, in April, I80J-, to 
which the holders v.ere led to as.sent by cer- 
tain flourishing represent ations of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the treasury, and whicli 
was followed in Ic.ss than twelve months 
(March, I800) by a. now pvopo.sal from tlie 
government to borrow .G2,7<Gi0,0<j0 at the old 
rate of five per cent. This fresh loan was 
called the Public Works Loan, and is not ro- 
decmahle until 1870. It excited great indig- 
nation, sinec the fact of the government again 
coming into the niarkct to borrow on such 
terms of course caused a terrible depreciation 
in the property of tlio.se who liad believed 
any such pro.sjiect to bo far distant, and who, 
under that iinpre.s.sion, liad expected the four 
per cents, to he maintained at or above par. 
This transaction has been shown to have had 
a serious effect in damaging the financial 
prestige of the company ; and although an 
attempt was made to repair the mischief in 
July last by an annonnceinent that the four 
per cent, paper would he received to the extent 
of one -half in all subscriptions to a five per 
cent, loan, which was then and still is open, 
the recollection of it even at this time is 
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thought to exert a prejndioial iiifluonco. An- 
nexed is an abstract of the aggregate debt : — 


Loan bi*;iriiig 10 pci* cciil interest ... 715 

„ „ ,, ... 1 W7 

0 w ... 

„ „ 5 ., ... .‘j,7‘J 4,141 

M 4 „ rh),.3U2,814 

... r/MVm 

4 b()i»8.502 

Temporr.vy lonns 219,050 

Treasury nol»’s 907,711 

Deposits!, iiielndiui!: llic (’iiriKilie ami 
otlier rui!(I.-i 5,207,-ilO 


50,1.88,809 

111 addition to tlie above tlievc have been loans 
opened since the l^t uf May, l-Soi). One at 
four and a half per cent., which opened 
on the ;)0th of Angut?t, 186(1, and closed the 
lt)th of January, 1867, to which- — 

.0 

Tlic &ul).scrij)lion;s were .... 80S.187 

Ami oiic :»(. 5 per cciii., ojk-iicJ 
.lannnry 10, 1 857, to wliidi, 
up to llif' 2 OII 1 of IVbrnaiy 
last, 1 litre laid been sub- 
scribed in cask ....... 

And in jiaper of the 3^, 4, and 

44 , per cent loans 1,877,959 

.5,000,717 

This is exclupivc of the £r),0iK>,0D() of India 
stock at home, as well as of tlic £7, IKK’), 000 
which (ho coni])any are authorized to raise 
hove on bonds (an autliority holieved to have 
been exercised to u ithin £1,000,000 of its 
full extent), and also of the £1,;>1)7,00() four 
per cent, debentures just is.sued. The com- 
pany are likewise under guarantee to pay in- 
terest on the following anioiuits of railway 


capital, which raise their total liahilities to 
little short of £100,000,(d(X) : — 

£ 

Last Indian Hallway 10,781,000 

Eastern Bengal 1,000,000 

Alatlras 4,000,000 

Kast liuliau Peniiipula 8,838,800 

Sciiidu ami Pinijaub 2.500,000 

Bombay, Baroda, and Conlral Tmlia . . 1,750,000 


28,314,800 

The.se statistics show the debt of India to he 
nearly £l00,D(X>,(i00, hut it Is nocc.s.sary to 
remark that more tlian one-fourth of the 
whole, £28,0tX),000, consi.st.s of guarantees 
upon railways. Tin's ecems to be a safe 
source, for, according to present experience, 
the lines in cour.-:c of formation are likely to 
yield a liighcr rate of interest than the gua- 
rantee, wliilc they enrich the country through 
which they are instrumental in opening up 
communications, so fis to enable it to pay nn 
incrca.scd revenue, and still more increase tho 
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value of the ]>arli(MiIai* ])nij>:’rfy eoneorned. 
Anothev amount of £<0)<K>/M)n consists of 
capital of tlic company, wljich in 1871 AviJl 
l>e i>aid at tlio rate of £*200 for every £*1<X> i 
stock by a sinidng fund now in operation. 

The policy of contracting a debt ht Tndni 
for the purpose of ]>nblic works tliore is politic 
on the part of the government, ns well as 
beneficial to the country, bii* tlie more extoii- 
sively the natives of India snbscrihc to loans, 
tlic more hold the government lias niion their 
loyalty. The subscriptions of the railway 
enterprises went upon another ]n’incjple — tliat 
ofsecuringtotbe people of the United Kingdom 
the property in those roa‘ls ; the result is that 
should we be driven fmm the country, the 
lieoplo of India would liave all the bciRdit of 
the outlay, and the money would be lost to 
the British subscribcis. 

Tliorc is rather an extensive imjiressiou 
that it the im]ierial cabinet assume the g<^»- 
vernmeut of India, the jieoplo of bhigland will 
become responsible for the debt. This will 
not be the ease ; the same .security which now 
exists will continue, whatever form the go- 
vernment of India may assume, and with that 
security the holders of India .‘^tock mn.st 
remain content. Since the.so lines were | 
written retunns have heeii made to jiarlia- 
mont, which further illustrate this subject. 

\ return to the House of Lords (in farther 
part) shows that the total c.stimatcd net pro- 
duce of all the revenues of India for the year 
18oli 7 amounted to the sum of £21 ,UM), HIM, 
including £‘ 1 I ,I » 1 7,807) from the laud revenue, 
subsidy, and tobacco; £l,J)dl,121 from cus- 
tom.s, £1,833,111 from salt, £3, ,177,242 from 
opium, £o28,2i)3 from stamps, and £*lo7,418 
from mint, i^'c., receipts. The oliargos of 
collection altogether amount to £7,137,o01. 
Upon this net revenue of £‘2I,07S,3r>l there 
was an estimated total cliargo of £‘22,‘43l,72l, 
so that there would bo a "deficit in 18f)fi-7 
(the last year of the rettirns) amounting to 
£i^53,357. The charges include £3,288,811) 
lor the civil and political estaldishments, 
£2,472,331) for judicial and police establish- 
ments, £10,lHo,224 for military and Avar 
charges, and £2,li>.7,30l for the* interest on 
the debt ; there i.s also a charge of £2,<>23,744 
/or territorial payments in England. 

As the progress of raihvays so much in- 
fluences the state of the money market, and 
thereby indirectly the course of trade, a.s well 
as the development of the rcsourc,cs upon 
which commerce relics, it will also assist the 
reader in judging of the prospects of the trade 
of India to ofl'cr the following statistics of 
reports made .since the foregoing lines Avere 
written. The report of the Kast Jndf(in 
stiites that the works on the South Becrbhooin 


di.strict are making good progress, and that 
the fir.st twenty- four miles Avill probably be 
opened by the l.«t of June; tlie construction 
of tlio otlier parts of the line is also being 
actively caniotl on. Arrangements have been 
made for tlio immediate rccommouccrncnt of 
the iSoane Bridge. Ileyond the Soane, nearly 
up to Allahabiid, the state of the country in 
Eebruary lias not permitted operations to be 
proceeded with to any great extent. About 
sixty inilo.s of railway are 0 ]>cn bctAvcon Allali- 
abad and fuwnpore fur tlie conveyance of 
troo])3, itc., and evorv exertion will be made 
to c'omplete the wliolo of tlic hundred and 
tAvonty-aix miles in the course of a few 
montb.s. From eon.sitleration.s ari.sing out of 
the mutiny, it i.s contemplated by the goAX'rn- 
ment to change the n;»ulo of the lino above 
eVAvnpore, and the terminus Avill probably be. 
at Meerut in.-tead of Delhi. 4'he number of 
passengers during the ])ast half-year Ava.s 
7)22, 3fh) (of Axliom 4<S8/.M)4 Avere third -cla.ss), 
ami the tonnage of goods and minerals was 
70,37#;') !^lH»wing in tlie latter case an 

I increase of 27>,(;t;o tons over the eorrespoiiding 
jK-riod of 187>G. 4’Jie total reexdpt.s in 187)7 
were £132, '134 against £07), l(M) in the jire- 
a4ou.s year : and tlie interest paid or ])ayablo 
to the ju’uprietor.s to tlic 31.st of December 
la.<t amounted to £340,417. ^'lio net j>rofit.s 
for the ]>ast year on the portion open between 
Calcutta and Baneogiingo are estimated to be 
erpial to a diviilend at the rate of six and fivp- 
eiglitlis per cent. The sum of £1,881,1:2(1 
baa been disbursed by the goAcrument of 
India on account of iutcre.st upon railway 
capital from tlie comiiicncement of operation.s 
in tliat country up to the jaesent time — viz., 
£l,8Ui),748 in England, and £8u,()78 in India. 
The capital raised by the six railway com- 
panies, and paid into tlio treasuries of the 
company, amounts to £l(i,073,7)84, and of this 
only £;i7(),070 Avns rai.scd in India. 

NotAvithstanding the struggle Avliich rages 
in India while these pages are being Avritten, 
all evidence concurs in leading to the belief 
that a brighter future awaits that Avondrons 
land. Although such Avr iters as Bayard Tay- 
lor, Train, and other corre.spomlents of the 
American press, have decried the labours of 
lui-ssionaries and pbilantliro]>ists, these high 
moral agencies are telling upon the commu- 
nity fpiiotly and deei.sivcly Avherever they arc 
at Avork. It is not imju’obablc that a percep- 
tion of this urged many of the fanatics of 
l8o7 to their Avar of extirpation against the 
J’higlish. But Uod does not AVork moral and 
social clianges by direct moral agencies only ; 
it pleases him to nse material media for effect- 
ing tlie groat moral revolutions Avliich sub- 
serve Ills grand and benevolent designs. 
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Tlioro arc no. material cluiiiges wliicli have- 
not tlicir moral relations and aspects. Com- 
merce is not simply a material process, carrio«l 
on under intolloctnal gni<lancc ; it is always 
associated with the inner life of communities. 
It creates and develops moral as well as intel- 
lectual tastes, and both as strikingly ns it 
[>romotes material civilization. ]\Ian cannot 
meet man without interchange of thought. 
The products of one country cannot be spread 
upon the lap of another without exciting 
new desires, and suggesting trains of rellec- 
tioiis which even the most thouglitless can- 
not wholly dismiss. The heart as well as 
the miml of a people is loft upon the works 
of their hands. kN ery such work is a eardi- 
phonia, by which those who look upon it arc 
addressed. The good and evil that arc in us | 
spread with onr comnieree in proporliuu as 
the stronger mind and will obtain in all things 
mastery over the weaker. Jlc must he little 
gifted with an observing habit and pliilosophic 
temper who cannot see. that upon the Iiard 
mental and moral types of oriental character 
onr intercourse and comnieree are tellijig as 
well as our direct spiritual ageueiea : just as 
the most colossal and durable i<lol, cxpose«l to 
the ami and the monsoon, will at last bear 
obvious and lasting impressions of their 
olleets. The day of oriental seclusion is 
gone ; the highway is open in the de.scrt : 
the footfalls of the busy throng of traders, 
soldiers, and jioliticlans, resound to far-oft 
Eastern nations ; and alread}^ the swarthy | 
children of the sun arc learning to descry other | 
visitors, and to exclaim, “ JIovv boautihil uj)on 
the mountains are the feet of those who bring 
the gospel of peace I ” It wore a blindness to 
the ways of rrovidcncc, and cowardice as to 
our own mission, not to liope for India, and 
for the honour of performing there a great 
and noble work ; and among the bonds which 
shall bind that glorious region to this ruling 
country shall be the golden chain of commerce, 
graced and strengthened by the links of many 
a realm between. 

The commerce of India, as well ns of the 
Straits’ settlements and Hong-Kong, will bo 
promoted by the present satisfactory relations 
with Siam. There arc various avenues of 
profit which a well-established and well- 
regulated trade with that country would 
open up. The hostility of the Indo-Chinese 
nations to the intercourse of strangers has 
hitherto shut up this field of enterprise even 
more than others in Eastern Asia. By a 
return presented to both houses of parliament, 
by the command of her majesty, in the session 
of 1857, the public have been put in posses- 
sion of a treaty of friendship and commerce 
between her Britannic majesty and the kings 
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of Siam, signed on Ibc ISlh of April, 1855, 
the rati heat ions being exchanged on the 5th 
of April, I85f>. 

Tlie first article of this treaty affirms per- 
petual peace and amity, and the reciprocal 
protection “and assistance*’ of »Siamcse and 
British subjects within their respective do- 
niiiiiotis. 
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'I'hc iiiO-rcsts of all subjects coiiiiu):; to Siam 

sliiill be placed under tlie control of a consul at Hant^kuk. 
Tlic consul, in conjunct iou with Siamese otliccrs, to hear 
and determine all disputes arising between in'ili.slL and 
Siamese subjects; but tbc consul shall not interfere in 
any matters rcfciTiuj; solely to Siamese, uciihcr will the 
Siamese authorities iulerlLTe in questions wbieb only oou- 
eerii the subjects of licr Britniniic maji'sty. 

It is understood, Jiowcver, that the arrival of the Bri- 
tish consul at Bani^kok shall not take place bcfoie the 
ratificalion of this treaty, nor until ten vessels ownt'd by 
British subjects, sailiny: under British eolourir’and with 
British papers, shall have entered the port of Bangkok for 
purposes of trade, subsequent to the signing of this 
treaty. 

AKTlL’Li: III. 

If Biamose in the employ of British subjects olfcnd 
against the laws of tlidr country, or if any Siamese, 
having so otlendird or desiring to ilosert, take refuge with 
a British subject in Siam, tlu?y shall be searched for, and, 
upon proof of their guilt or desertion, shall he delivered 
up by the consul to the Siamese authorities. In like 
manlier, any British offemlers resident or trading in Siam, 
who may desert, escape to, or hide themselves iu Siamese 
territory, shall be apprehended and delivered over to the 
British consul on liis reqnisiliou, Chinese, not able to 
prove theinsehcs (o be British subjects, shall not be con- 
sidered os such by the British consul, nor be entitled to 
his protect uui. 

AUTICI.E IV. 


British subjects are permitted to trade freely in all tbc 
seaports of Siam, but may reside pcnnauently only at 
Bangkok, or within the limits assigned by this treaty. 
British subjects coming to reside at Bangkok may rent 
land, and buy or build houses, but caiinot purehuse lands 
within a circuit of two hundred jc;/ (not more ilmu four 
miles English) from the city walls until they shall have 
lived iu Siam for ten years, or shall obtaiu special autho- 
rity from the Siamese government to enable them to do 
M); but, with the exception of this limitation, British 
residents iu Siam may at any lime buy or reut houses, 
lauds, or jdnutatious, situated anywhere withiu a distance 
of twenty-four hours’ journey from the city of Bangkok, 
to be coiupuled by the rate at which boats of the country 
can travel. In order to obtain possession of such lauds 
or houses, it will be necessary that, the British subject 
shall, iu the first place, make application through the 
consul to the proper Siamese otliccr-. and the Siamese 
otUccr and the consul having satisfied themselves of the 
honest intentions of the applic.ant, will assist him in 
settling, upon equitable terms, tlic amount of the purchase 
money, will mark out and fix the boundaries of the pro- 
perty, and w'ill convey the same to the British purchaser 
under sealed deeds. Whereupon he and his property shall 
be placed under the proteetiou of the governor of the dis- 
trict and that of the particular local authorities ; he shall 
conform in ordinary iimtters to any just directions giveu 
him by them, and will be subject to the same taxation 
that is levied on Siamese subjects. But if through negli- 
gence. the w ant of capital, or other cause, a British subject 
should fail to commence the cultivation or improvement 
of the lands so acquired within a term of three years from 

3 1 
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the date of roceivinc: possession thereof, the Siamese 
government ribiiJl liave tlu^ jiower of resuming the property i 
Hjion returning to the Urilish siilijeot the purchase money 
paid hy him for the some. 

ARTICLE V. 

All British subjects intending to reside iu Siam shall , 
he registered at the British consulate; they shall not go 
out to sea, nor pr()(:ce<l beyond the limits assigned hy this | 
treaty lor the residence of British subjects, without a | 
jiassport from the Siamese .TUthorities, to be- applied for 
by the British consul : nor shall they leave Siam if the 
Siamese authorities show to the British consul that legi- 
timate objections exist to tbeir (quitting the country; but 
within the limits appointed under the juTceding aiiicle 
British subjects are at liberty to travel to and iVo under 
the protection of a pass, to be furnished them hy the 
British coriRul, and conn ter- scaled by the proper Siamese 
oflicer, stating, in the Siomese character, their names, 
calling, and description. The Siamese olHcers at the 
government stations in the interior may, at any time, call 
for the prtiduction of this pass, and immediately on its 
being exhibited they must allow the parties to proceed; 
blit it will be their duty to detain those persons who, by 
travelling without a puss from the consul, render them- 
selves liable to the suspicion of their being deserters, and 
stieli detention shall he immediately reported to the 
consul. 


upon imported articles, such disputes shall be referred to 
the consul and proper Siamese ollicer, who sJjnll each have 
the poAver to call in an eijual number of merchants as 
assessors, not exceeding two ou cither side, to assist them 
in coming to an c(|iiilnblc decision. 

Opium may be imported free of duty, but can only be 
sold to the opium farmer or his agents. In the event of 
no arrangement being clfuctcd with lliciu for the sale i»C 
the opium, it shall be re-exported, and no impost or duty 
shall be levied thereon. Any infringement of this regu- 
lation shall subject the opium to seizure and conliseatioii. 

Articles of e.xport from the time of production to the 
dale of shipment shall pay one imjio.st only, AvJiclher this 
[ be levied under the iinme of inland tax, transit duty, or 
duty on exportation, 'fhe tax or duty to be paid ou eaeli 
article of Siamese produce, previous to or upon exporta- 
tion, is specitied in the tavitf attHched to this treaty; and 
it is distinctly agreed that goods or produce which pay 
any description of tax in tlie interior sliall be exempted 
from any further payment of duty on t‘x])ortatiou. 

English inwclmiits arc to be allowed to purebase 
directly from tbc producer tlie arlicic.s in which they 
I trade, and in like manner to sell their goods directly to 
: the parties wishing to pureha.se the same, without the 
interference, iu eillicr case, of any other ]>ersoii. 

The rates of duty laid down in the tarilT attached to 
this trerdy are those that are noAvpaid upon goods or pro- 
duce shipped in Siamese or Chinese vessels or junks; and 


ARTICLE A'J. 


All British subjects visiting or residing in Siam .shall 
be allowed the free exercise of the Cliristian religion, and 
liberty to build idiurchcs in sucli localities ns shall be con- 
sented to by the Siamese authorities. 1'he Sinmese go- 
verniueut will place no restrictions upon the employment 
hy the English of Siamese .subjects as servanis, or in any 
other capacity; but Avherever a Siamese subject belongs 
or owes service to some iMuticular master, tlic servant 
who engages himself to a British subject without the con- 
sent of his master may be reclaimed by him; and the 
Siamese government will not enforce an agnjcment be- 
tvATCii a British subject and any Siamese in his employ, 
unless made with tbc knowledge and consent of the 
muster, avIio has a right to dispose of the services of the 
person engaged. 


AUTICLE Ytr. 


British ships of war may enter the river, and anchor at 
Paknarn, but they shall not yirocced above Paknam, unless 
with the consent of the Simnesc aulhorilies, Avhich shall 
be given AA'hcre it is necessary that a ship shall go into 
dock for repairs. Any British ship of war conveying to 
Siam a public functionary accredited by her majesty’s 
government to the court of Bangkok, shall be alloAved to 
conic up to Bangkok, but shall not pass the forts called 
Pong Phrachamit and Pit-pate.h-nuek, unless expressly 
permitted to do so by the Siamese government ; but, in 
the absence of a British ship of war, the Sianicae autho- 
rities engage to furnish the consul with n force sntlieient 
to enable him to give effect to his authority over British 
subjects, and to enforce discipline among British sliip]»ing. 

ARTICLE VI rr. 

'rhe measurement duty hitherto paid by British vessels 
trading to Bangkok under the treaty of 1826 shall be 
abolished from the date of this treaty corning into opera- 
tion, and British shipping and trade Avill thenceforth be 
only subject to the payment of import and export duties 
on the goods landed or shipped. On all articles of import 
the duties shall be three per cent., payable, at the option 
of the importer, eithiir in kind or money, calculated upon 
the market value of the goods. Drawback of the full 
amount of duty shall be allowed upon goods found unsale- 
able and rc-ex|K>rted. Should the British merchant and 
tbft custom -house ofiUctara disagree as to the value to be set 


it i.s agreed that Brifi.sh shipping shall enjoy all the pri- 
vileges now' cxcnri.sed by or wliieli liereal’ler imiy be granted 
to Sirimcse or Cbiuese vcssids or junks. 

Brilisb subjects will be allowijd to build ships in Siam 
on obtaining permission to do so from, the Siamese, autho- 
rities. 

Whenever a scarcity may be apprehended of salt, rice, 
and fish, the Siamese government reserve to lliemselves 
the right of prohibiling, hy public proclamation, tlie ex- 
portal ion of these articles. 

Bullion or personal elTcets may be imported or exported 
free of charge. 

ARTICLE TX. 

The code of regulations ajipended to this treaty shall 
be enforced by the consul, with the co-operation of the 
•Siamese authorities; and they, the said authorities .lud 
consul, shall be enabled lo introduce any further regula- 
tions Avhieh may be foniul necessary, iu order to give 
ellect to the objects of this treaty. 

All fines and penalties iufiiclcd for infraction of the 
provisions and regulut ions of tliis treaty shall be 2^aid to 
the Siamese government. 

Until the British consul shall arrive at Bangkok, and 
enter upon his functions, the coii-signces of British A cssids 
shall be at liberty to settle with the ►Siamese authorities 
all questions relating to their trade. 

ARTICLE X. 

The British government id its subjects avUI be alloAved 
free and equal participation in any privileges that may 
have been, or may licreaftcT be, granted by the Siamese 
government to the goveriiinent or subjects of any other 
nation. 

ARTICLE XI. 

After the lapse of ten years from the date of the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty, upon the desire of either the British 
or Siamese government, and on tw'elve months' notice 
given by cither party, the present, and such portions of 
the treaty of 1826 as remain unrevoked by this treaty, 
together with the tariff aud regulations hereunto annexed, 
or those that may hereafter be introduced, shall be subject 
to revision by commissioners appointed on both sides for 
this purpose, who will be empowered to decide on and 
insert therein such ameudmentB as experience shall prove 
to be desirable. 
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ARTICLE XIT. 

This article referred to formalities as to the time of 
takin;^ clfcet, interpret atiou, sigiiatiires of pleiiipoteii- 
tiarics, Jtc. 

After the articles follow general regulations, 
under which British trade is to bo conducted 
in Siam. The general drift, of these is the 
protection of the Siamese government from 
the arrival of armed ships, under pretence of 
trade, nearer to Bangkok than Paknam, and 
the preservation of Siamese authority in re- 
ference to such vessels. Tlien follows a tariff 
of the export and inland duties to be levied 
on articles of trade, which shows the nature 
and variety of our commerce with Siam. 

SECTION J. 

The uiiili'vinciilionct] articles shall be entirely free from 
iiihuitl or <»llior taxes, on prodiietiv)n or transit, aud shall 
pay c\p(irl duly as follows ; — 


Tl- Sa- Ku- 
cal. luDg. aiig. iltin. 


Tvorv 

to 

0 

0 

0 

per picul. 

(luniboge 

6 

0 

0 

t) 


IBiIiioee.r<‘« Jorns . . . 

50 

0 

0 

0 

.J 

(’ardamunis, hessl . . . 

14 

0 

0 

0 


„ bastard . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Dried mussels 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Peli<*;\ns’ quills 

2 

2 

0 

0 


Bi-l<‘l-nul, dried .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1\ radii wood 

0 

2 

0 

0 


Sharks’ Jins, white . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


„ black . . . 

8 

0 

0 

0 


rAikkraban s{;ed .... 

0 

o 

0 

0 

,, 

Peacocks’ tails 

10 

0 

0 

0 

per 100 tails. 

Hu Halo and cow Innics . 

0 

0 

0 

3 

per picul. 

Itliinocrros hides .... 

0 

^3 

0 

0 


Hide cuUiugs 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Turtle shells 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Soft ,, 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Bcdic de luer 


0 

0 

0 

,, 

Fi.sli-iuaws 

8 

0 

0 

0 

>7 

Birds’ nests, uneJeaued 
Kinulisliers’ feathers . . 

20 i 
6 

per 

0 

cent, 

0 

0 

per 100. 

('iildi 

0 

2 

0 

0 

jjcr jneid. 

Bevdiesced {Xn.v roin.) 

0 

3 

0 

0 


Puuglarai seed 

0 

2 

0 

0 

77 

Gum benjamin 

4 

0 

0 

0 

77 

Aiigrai bark 

0 

2 

0 

0 

77 

AirilJa wood 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7» 

Ray skins 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7'* 

Old deer horns 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,, 

Soft, or young deer horns 
Deer hides, fine .... 

10 

s 

per 

0 

cent. 

0 0 

per 100 hidcj 

„ common . . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

77 

Deer sinews 

4 

0 

0 

0 

per incul. 

Buffalo and cow hides . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

>» 

Elephants* bones .... 
Tigei-s’ bones 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5.' 

5 

0 

0 

0 

fy 

Buffalo homs 

0 

1 

0 

0 

yy 

Elephants* hides .... 
'IMgers’ skins 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

per skill. 

Annadillo skins .... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

per picul. 

Stick-lac 

1 

1 

0 

0 

77 

Hemp 

1 

2 

0 

0 

77 

Dried fish, Flakeny . . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

77 

„ FlasalU . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

77 

Sapan wood 

0 

2 

1 

0 

77 

Salt meat 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7> 

Xlangrovc bark .... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

77 


Ti' Sn- I'li- 
cal. lung. nng. Tlun. 


Rosewood 0 2 0 0 per picul. 

Ehony 110 0 

Rice 4 0 0 0 per coyan. 


SICCTIONT II. 

The iindrnnentioned articles beinjX siihjeet. to the iulaud 
or transit diitirs herein named, and \>hich .shall not be in- 
creased, shall be esrnipt from export duly. 


Ti- Sa- Fii- 
cal. lung, iitig. lliin. 

fsiigar, while 0 2 0 0 per ])icul. 

„ reil 0 10 0 ,, 

Cotton, cleaned and nu- 

eleniu d 10 per cent. 

T\‘pp< r 1 0 0 0 ])er picul. 

Salt-fisli, Phi/^f 1 0 0 0 per 10,000 

Beans and peas One-lwelflb. 

Dried prawns Onc-l\veirt!n 

Tikeed One-lwelflh. 

.Silk, raw One-lwclflb. 

I Beeswax Onedirteenth. 

i Tallow I 0 0 0 p>h* pienl. 

j Salt f) 0 0 0 per cnyan. 


Tobacco (bmnUe.'^) .... 1 2 0 U per 100(>. 

.SECTION iir. 

All goods or produee nneiininerated in Uii.s tariff shall 
be free of export duly, and shall only lie subject to one 
inland tax or transit dtily, not cxceiMling llie rate now* 
paid. 

John Bowiung. 

(b.s.} 

(Sigiifit ares and seals of the live Siamese plenipotentiaries.) 

On the Idth of LSdO, a snjijdcmen- 

tary agrcoiricnt to thi.s ti’caty was signeil with 
the SianiP.'^c authoiitio.s, by TTairy 8mitli 
Parko.s, Ej:( 1., on behalf of the Briti.sh. Tlic 
object of this F.upjdcmcntavy agreement wa.s 
two-fold : hreit, that siicli articles of an 
old ircaty, made in 1820, a.s were abrogated 
by the new, should bo distinctly mentioned ; 
secondly, tliat any danse of the new treaty, 
not sufficiently clear, .should be fully ex- 
plained. The only article of this supple- 
mentary agreement which need be stated is 
the following : — 

ARTICLE I. 

Ojt the old treaty concluded in 1826. 

Tlic articles of the old treaty not abrogated by the new 
treaty, are I, II, III, VllI, XI, XU, XTIT, and XIV, 
and the undermentioned clauses of Articles VI and X. 
In Article VI the Siamese desire to retain the following 
clause ; — 

“ If a Siamese or English merchant buy (»r sell, wilhont 
inquiring and ascertaining wlietbcr ilic selh-r or buyer bo 
of a good or bad character, and if he meet with a bud 
man, who takes the property and absconds, the rulers and 
otiicers on either side must moke search and endeavour to 
produce the jiropcrty of the ab.sconder, and investigate the 
matter with sincerity. If the party possess money or 
property, he can be made to pay ; but if he does not 
possess any, or if he cannot be apprehended, the autho- 
rities cannot be held responsible.’* 

Of Article X, Mr. Parkes desires to retain that danse 
relating to the overland trade, which states : 

"Asiatic merchants of the English countries, not being 
Birmese, Pegnans, or dcscendant.s of Europeans, de- 
1 siring to enter into and to trade with the Siamese domi- 
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iiionn, from Ihe countries of Merj^ui, Tavoy, Tonesserim, 
and Ve, which arc now subject to the En|^Iish, will he 
allowed (o do so freely ovcrhind niid hy water, upon the 
Eir^lish funiishiiij; llicin with jiroper certificates. 

Afr. I’aikes, however, desires that all British subjects, 
without, except ion, shall he allow ed to participate in this 
overland trade. The said royal coiiiinissioners fhercforc 
a^rec, on tlic part of the Siainc.se, that all traders, under 
liritish rule, may cross from the Jiritish Icrritorie.s of 
Merjiiii, Tavoy, Ye, 'renesseriin, I’cgu, or other ]da(cs, hy 
land or hy water, to the Siamese territories, and may 
trade there with facility, on the condition that they shall 
be jirovided hy tlic Brili.^h authorities with proper certi- 
licates, wliich must be lem wved for each journey. 

The commercial agreement annexed to the old treaty 
is abrogated hy tlie new treaty, with the exception of the 
iindennentioncd eUmscs of Articles I and IV. 

Of Article 1 tlie Siamese desire to retain the following 
clause : 

“ British iner<;hants importing fire-arms, shot, or gun- 
powder, are prohibiled from selling them to any party hut 
the government. Should the government not require such 
lire-nruis, shot, or gunpowder, the merchants must re- 
export the whole of them.’* 

Article IV' stipulates that no charge or duty shall he 
levied on boats carrying cargo to British ships at the bar. 
'riie Siamese desire to cancel thi.s chmsc, for the reason 
that the old measurement duly of 1700 (ieala per fatliom 
included the fees of (he various ofllecrs, but as this 
mcn.«urcmcnt duly has now' been aboli.shed, the Siamese 
wish to levy on each native boat taking cargo out to .sea, 
a fee of 8 ticals 2 sailings, thi.s being the charge paid by 
Siamese traders; and Mr. Parkes uiiderluhes to .submit 
this point to the coii.sideration of her majcsly*.s minister 
pleuipotentiary to the court of Siam. 

Til tlie treaty of Sir Jolin Bowring, it was 
stipulated that British auhjeets should have 
the right to buy and occupy liouscs and 
lands, under the condition.^ spocilied, Iml 
their right to .sell them again was oddly over- 
looked. ]\rr. Parkes in.sertcd a danse in the 
new agreement giving them that right. 

Tlie Siamese government iinsi-stcd on the 
power.s of prohibiting the exportation of rice, 
salt, and fish, in seasons of famine. Mr. 
Parkes con.«eniod to thi.s on the condition 
that a month’s notice should always be given 
before the prohibition .should he enforced. 
By the seventh article of the treaty, bullion 
may be exported or imported free of charge. 
With refereneo to thi.s clause, the Siamese 
royal commissioners agreed, at the rcrpiest 
of Mr. Parkes, that foreign coins of every de- 
scription, gold or silver, in bars or ingots, 
and gold leaf, should be imported free; but 
manufactured articles of gold and silver, j 
plated ware, and diamond or other precious 
stones, must ]my an import duty of three per 
cent. 

One article of the supplementary agree- 
ment was eminently absurd on the part of 
Mr. Parkes. Tlie Siamese commissioners 
requested that whenever the Siamese govern- 
ment deemed it to be beneficial for the 
country to impose “ a single tax or duty *’ on 
any article not then subject to a public charge 
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of any kind, it might do so without Infraction 
of the treaty, so far as non -duty articles were 
concerned. INIr. Parkes considered that ho 
had kejit clear of this trap hy adding, “ pro- 
vided that the said tax be just and reason- 
able.'’ 

The iinlefinite article of the treaty, allowing 
British residents to travel a journey of 
twenty -four hour.s' distance, wa.s made more 
satisfactory by clear definitions of distance by 
actual moa.suvomcnt or mutual agrocment. 

Rates of asses.smcnt upon English j>lanta- 
tions, established in Siamese territory, wore to 
he the same as those paid hy the native 
planters or gardeners. 

The neighbonrhood of Bangkok, especially 
some distance in the interior, is admirably 
adapted to the growth of valuable fruits and 
timber; .such as hetel-nut, cocoa-nni, .siri 
vinc.s, uianp;o, niaprung, dari.an, mango.steen, 
langsat, orange, jack-fruit, bread-fruit, iniik- 
pai, guana, laton, and rambnton trees. K.x- 
cellcnt pinea])jiles are grown in every direction 
around the capital; also tamariiuls, ciistard- 
apple.'^, plantains, and ])ep)>or vinos. 

JA*om various causes thi.s treaty and the 
supplementary agreement, faileil to give that 
sa t i.s file t ion in India which, from its terms, 
generally might be expected. It was alleged 
that Sir John Bo wring was outwitted ; that a 
consciousness of this led to the mission of 
!Mr. J^irkes, to amend the treaty ; that the 
mender had done no better than the original 
maker; that the treaty with Siam was prac- 
tically a nullity ; and that the opening uj> of 
the commerce of that country is j^ct a dmufe- 
ratum. It is certain that several of the 
8tij)nlation3 are useless, and others mis- 
chievous, laying the foundation for future 
disagreements ; but on the whole the treaty 
and its supplement must appear to those, not 
initiated in the tricks of Eastern trade and 
the subterfuges of Eastern diplomatists, as 
fair and reasonable. Better terms would 
have been desirable ; but so far, something 
considerable was accomplished by her ma- 
jesty’s negotiators, which may lead, and i.s 
likely to lead, to more intelligent and liberal 
arrangements. Tt is well that some of the 
best organs of public opinion, both in England 
and in India, appreciate what 1ms been done. 
One of the best edited publications in India, 
Tlic Bomhat/ Quarterhf* expresses its ap- 
proval in no measured terms : — “ It establishes 
a just and reasonable scale of duties, destroys 
monopoly, and offers every indnoement to 
increased cultivation and enterprise on the 
part of the Siamese. It is very creditable 
to their present monarchy to have so freely 
overthrown the previously existing system of 
July, 1857. 
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taxation, and to have adopted a liberal ])o]Icy 
before iinkiiown to the country. The innova- 
tion was startlin;:**, and it recjiiired considerable 
forosiLcht and faith in princijdcs to introduce 
it witliont preliminary experience. In taking 
this stop, the kings abandoned their former 
flonrees of revenue, and trusted entirely to the 
efiect of a moderate tariff, and to the rapid 
increase of transactions under its fostering 
inlluences. The abolition of the corn laws, 
ami the reduction to penny postage— measures 
forced out of our own government- in no way 
adequately represent the comj)arative mag- 
nitude of the reform now freely accorded by 
the sovereigns of Siam.’* 

The same, writer again expresses himself in 
his review of the treaty, and of the spirit and 
jiolicy of the Siamese government, in these 
hojieful terms: — We are inclined to believe 
that the measure, coneluded by the modera- 
tion ami good management of Sir Jobn Bow- 
ring, may be but tlie lirst stride of a peoj>le 
rapi<lly and eontinuonsly proceeding uj) the 
scale of eivilization.” That tliero are good 
grounds for sucii a hope must be ovi<Ieiit to 
all who look into the eircumstancos of that 
eoiintiT, and who consider (lie spirit of its 
rulers. The climate is one of tlic finest in 
the East, althongli tlie menu temperature is 
as high as 81°. Jt is a lieahhy country, 
there being few places in tlie world where 
instances of longevity are so fre<piontly met 
with. The American missionurios, who have 
been the benefactors of the country, s.ay that 
it is not at all uncommon to meet with ]>er- 
sons wliosc age exceeds a century. 

The productions of the country may, as | 
already observed, he seen from tlie list of ^ 
commodities in the tariff aj>peuded to the 
treaty. The articles wdiich form the grand 
staple of Siamese exports, are, sugar, pei>per, 
cotton, hemp, rice, metals, gums, cardamuins, 
gamboge, ivory, horns, hides, silks, sapau- 
wood, <fec. The cotton of Siam is of the 
finest quality yet discovered, and in the 
growing demand for this commodity, and tlio 
slowness of America and India in ajqiroach- 
ing the pace of that progress, 8iam may 
hecomc a grand mart for its production. Hoil, 
climate, facilities of river navigation, and the 
enlightened character of the government, all 
combine to justify this prospect. There are 
other valuable productions capable of vastly 
enlarging its commerce : the finest and purest 
copper exists in great abundance ; there are 
also tin, lead, zinc, antimony, and iron. It is 
alleged that there arc auriferous districts in 
8iam rivalling any existing elsewhere ; cer- 
tainly gold has been obtained there by the 
natives in quantities which sustain such an 
opinion. Silver, it is supposed, will yet be 


obtained there in .sufficient quantitio.s to re- 
adju.st the relative value between it and gohl. 
Trecioiis Kti)nes are also abunilant in districts 
much resembling lliose in wliich they an; 
found in Ava. A French gentleman, travel- 
ling in a hilly distri(;t for a short di.stance, 
gathered in the course of his progrcs.s two 
handsfiil of rubies, topazes, garnets, and 
sap})hires. 

The rice and sugar exports might he 
vastly increased by British merchants and 
capitalists settling in other places as well as 
liangkok. 

l^he chief iinjiort of Siam is, unhappily, 
opium. This, however, is cunsumed in a 
great proportion by the diinesc, who are 
very numerous at liangkok and elsewhere, 
aiel who serve the country by their industry, 
'i’lie religious belief of the majtuMty of the 
Chinese being identical with that of thq 
{Siamese, and the habits of the two people 
l)eiiig similar in many respects, the Chinese 
are allowed to settle in the country, where, 
a.s usual, they work hard and thrive well. 

The time whieli has elaijsed since the sig-- 
natures of the plenipotentiaries were attached 
to the agreement supplementary to the treaty 
has been so very short, that it is difficult to 
gather from its events the probabilities of tlio 
future. By way of Cliina it is reported that 
the effect has been surprising. J)niing a 
decennial period, previoirs to the treaty, the 
average number of vessels entering the river 
of Bangkok from foreign juarts was fra; since 
the treaty the nnmhcr has increased twenly- 
foM, a progre.ss unparalleled in any part t)f 
the j\ sialic world. 

*l’lie area of the country is not less than 
two hundred thousand square iniie.s, well 
watered by mountain streams and by undu- 
lating rivers, whieli enrich a large portion of 
country suitable for rice and other tropical 
commodities. Besides the great distance 
which the navigable rivers enable ships to 
pass to the interior, there arc innumerable 
canals sm* table to boat navigation, in wbicb 
art the people arc very expert. There i.s a 
very inqiortaut consideration connected with 
the commerce between India and »Siam, which 
has not yet sufficiently engaged the attention 
of engineers anti scientific persons acqunintetl 
willi the Indo - Chinese peninsula. It is 
alleged that water communication could easily 
be opened between the Bay of Bengal and 
the Cbilf of Siam across the iathmuH, so as 
to save tlio comparatively long voyage round 
by the Straits of IMahicca. By an cxaniina- 
(ion of Wyld’s maps, with scale, the reader will 
perceive how considerable a space might ho 
saved by a ship canal, so as to avoid tlie 
ihUonr of the Straits. The direct distance 
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across the istlimus is about fifty niilea. A sliip- 
oanal wonhl not be required for the 'wliole of 
this distance, as there are navigable rivers 
Mdiieh might be united by a few miles being 
cut for the purpose. The chief river, the 
Moinam, on the banks of which the capital is 
built, fertilises a vast extent of countiw, which 
is at ouce extreiuely rich and very beautiful. 
T'ho area of the valley of the Meinam has 
been computed at upwards of twelve thousand 
miles. From such a country what may not 
be expected for British coinmorcial enter- 
prise V Should a ship-canal connect the ex- 
isting water-ways, so as to open up a connec- 
tion between the Jlay of Bengal and the Gulf 
of Siam, it would be im 2 :)ortant not only as to 
the trade of the latter country, but also with 
Cochin Chinn and China. The expectations 
entertained as to the future commercial iuter- 
Qonrsc are justified hy past experiouco. Cal- 
cutta and Canton were at one time the only 
superior j)orts to Bangkok in the Eastern seas 
— there were more than sixty British ships 
engaged in the trade. 

The chief causes of the decline arose from 
the misgovermnont of the tnonarehs and the 
tyranny of the nobles. The former adoj)tcd 
a j)olicy exclusive and barbarous, and e.spe- 
cially jealous of foreigners ; the latter ground 
down the people by the heaviest oppression. 
This class is still inimical to all improvements 
ns dangerous to its privileges ; it regards 
foreign commerce wdth hostility, and those 
who profit by it, natives or strangers, with 
envy and dislike. The nohles arc especially 
hostile to the settlement of European planters, 
or the travels of Europeans uithiii the in- 
terior. It is a xdeasing and encouraging cir- 
cnmstaiicc that the kings are opposed to 
the nobles in those illiberal ideas, and tliat 
the premier — who is the most inlluential man 
in the kingdom — is decidedly adverse to the I 
policy of the x^^’cjudirod and selfish sections 
of the poojde. There is no Eastern country 
which presents three such men as the two 
kings of Siam and their vizier. The kings 
are brothers, the sons of the chief queen of a 
former monarch, and occupy the throne legiti- 
mately according to the laws and regal usage 
of Siam. A son of their father by an infe- 
rior queen possessed himself of the throne, and 
one of the present occupants was for twenty- 
seven years an inmate of a Buddhist monas- 
tery. There be devoted himself to the stiuly 
of European science, and of the English lan- 
guage, of which he is master, but writes it 
quaintly, after the old models. The reception 
given by this monarch to Sir John Bowring, 
and afterwards to Mr. Parkes, was enlightened 

* Tliere are two — called First and Sic(-onJ, who, how- 
ever, act togeiher in one government . 


and cordial. The second king is a more ac- 
complished man than the first, and writes much 
more accurate and agreeable English lliun 
cither her majesty’s [dciiipotcntiary Sir John 
Bowring, or his diplomatic adjiitaut Mr. Parkes. 
The second sovereign is, like the first, liberal 
and enlightened, and favourable to the Englisli. 
Both are autlmrs, and have written works, 
not only in Siamese, but in other oriental 
languages, and in English. These works are 
of a practical nature, sucli as geogra])hy, 
toj)ography, ^Siamese history, law, and gnvei Ji- 
mciit. They have also wriUon some modest 
scientific hooks, 'i'hey are especially fond of 
astronomy, in which .science tliey Juwc made 
considerable progress, .and when they tlis- 
patched, in 1857, two auibas.sailors to Queen 
V'ictoria, they especially enjoined upon tlieui 
to {)roeure them .seieiitific instruments, models 
of steam engines, telescopes, and various 
optical instruments, Ac. From kucIi monarclas 
good government is to he expected, aurl a 
friendly feeling towards our mereliaut.s. The 
nobles are advcr.se to the |)f)]icy of tlieir 
sovereigns, on the gn>imd that if the English 
gain a footing within their dominions they 
will increase their acquisitions of laud until 
they become masters of the vhole country. 
TJie kings entertain some timidity on the 
same ground. '[I’lio nii.ssions of 8ir Jolin 
Bowrijig and Mr. Parkes wore calculated to 
disiK'l this alarm, and the advent of the am- 
bassadors here from tlieir Siamese majesties, 
and the inq)rc.ssions they derived during their 
eojouvn, are still move conducive to the like 
results. The chief minister, however, api>ears 
to be the mainstay of Sir John Bowring’s 
hopes for the stability of Ids treaty, for in a 
work* recently jmhlished by the learned 
doctor and gallant kniglit, lie represents this 
dignitary as one of the most reniarkable men 
he ever met. In tlie journal of Sir John the 
fullowing references relating to this minister 
occur: — ‘‘His excellency also ]>rcsscd much 
the necessity of opening the trade with Cochin 
China. Again and again the kakiJcoyi-jf said 
he wished that tlie treaty should benefit the 
people ; that the government could make the 
sacrifice of rcveuue fur two or throe years, 
and w’ait for the beneficial results which 
trade would bring with it. He insinuated 
more than once tliat if there were difficulties 
they w^ould be from otlier quarters. He again 
and again told me that if my policy is to save 
the people from oppression, and the country 
from monopoly, he shall labour with me, and 
if I succeed niy name will be blest to all 

* 37/^ Kingdom, and Prople of Siam ; with a "Narra- 
tive of a Mission to that Country in 1855. Ixaulon, 
J. Parker. 

t Desigriution of tLn minister. 
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ages. lie Tiiivcils abuses to me ^vitllout dis- 
guise, iuhI often veliemeut eloquciiec. 

If be ]U’ove true to bis ])rofossiun, lie is one of 
tbe noblest and )noyt enlightened patriots the 
world has ever seen. Uo him Siam owes her 
fleet of mercdiant sliips. They * urged the 
conclusion of the treaty, so that the Rfttfh r 
might get away by the next tide. They 
Avisliod to have them one after aii(>ther/|' in the 
hope that the whole may be conebided to day. 
Inshallah ! Such prom[ditiide was, I believe, 
never before exhibited in an Asiatic court. 
It is inaiidy due to the Dhra kalakon's ener- 
getic inlbience ; he has a groat work to 
acconqilish, ami he is working while it is day, 
aye, and by niglit as well.” However excel- 
lent the dispositions of this friendly court and 
government towards the English, and how- 
ever hospitable towards lier majesty's repre- 
sentative, it is obvions that they were very 
desirous to see the last: of the negotiator, and 
]noro esjieeially of Ids war steamers. This 
desire may liave l>cen in part dictated by tlie 
impatience of the nobles, and oven of the 
liighest coiirtiei's, at the jiresence of the ])]cni- 
poteutiary, and iho vicinity of (he men-of- 
war ; and it is not inqiossihlo that more than 
a spark of oriental irUS).)icion glimmered in the 
breasts of the nn.tnarchs and their inlidst<‘rs, 
that some evil purpose udght liirk behind 
those Ih'itish guns, for although Bangkok 
contains foiir hnmliod thousand inhabitants, 
a largo ])ortiou of them arc Oliinese, and the 
city woidd ])robahly prove even m(>re lu*l])lcss 
for dei'cnco than Canton. 

As no description was given of Siam in the 
geographical part of this work, no portion 
of it being under British soA’ereignty, and it 
having never been a theatre of battle to our 
forces, it seemed desirable to dw^ell more at 
lengtli, under the head of commerce, upon the 
resources of the country, and the character of 
its rulers, as connected wdth the prospects of 
future commercial intercourse with it. 

The character of commercial men and 
commercial dealings in India have been the 
subject of miicli animadversion of late years. 
This subject might properly come under the 
head of the social condition of India, but it is 
still more appropriate in this place. The 
character of the East India Company as 
traders has already come up incidentally, and 
will in the historical portion of this work he 
frequently brought before the reader; it is 
therefore unnecessary here to point out in 
what respects the monopoly had a moral iii- 

* The kings and minister, and the minister of foreign 
affairs, also au able and enlightened man. 

t Sir John here refera to the articles of the treaty, hut 
his style of writing is so loose and inaccurate, it is often 
difTictilt to determine his meaning. 


flncnco, favourable or otherwise, upon ihu.se 
wlio prufltod by it, or uj)on others. ^Vhen 
the tra<lc became free, and in proportion as it 
became so, spoculator.s from England, e.s])e- 
cially from i.oiulon ami Liverpool, embarkc<l 
in Indian cormucriN.’, which, through tlieir 
in.strnmcntalily, .soon a.ssumcd neW' foaturo.s, 
^Many of the. advent urer.s had little capital, 
and their enterpri.ses were undertaken uj^m 
the principle, of making .siicli an ajipearance 
as to gaiji credit, ami so trade uj>on the capital 
of others. Tlie nature of their re.^ourcc.s gave 
a character to tlieir dealings, which were a 
.serie.s of desperate ri.sks, sumeliinc.s succe.ssftil, 
far more lVe(jncntly othorwi.so, liringing ruin 
n]>on all who had Iru.sted to them. There wa.s 
nothing in the nature of the trade es.scntially 
to make it periloihs, but tho.se engaged in it 
of tlie description here referred to were un- 
educated men, ignorant of the pl‘inc.i]ilo.s of 
political economy, and the laws of linance, 
and Avlio, by sharp practice, .‘Specious ap- 
pearance, and a thorough intimacy Avith 
the u.sual dodges of corvn]>t trade, Avere en- 
abled to iind creditors, and to inij»ose upon 
them. The respectable cajntalist and merchant 
w*as often robbed and sometimes destroyed 
liy thi.s cla.ss, in his ])ersoi)al dealings Avitli 
them; l)c.sidc.s, he sustained injurv by a 
competition ba.scd upon ca).>ital extensively 
and fraudulently obtained ; upon credit pro- 
cured by the cleverly sustained-appearances 
of noted re.sonr<;c.s. 

In tbe year iHdO-l, a monetary and 
commercial crisis occurred in the great trading 
citie.s of India. The gamlding Avhich bad 
taken place in all East Indian commodities, 
had reached a degree of de.sjieration Avhicli 
]»recit)itatcd a convn].sion. There Avas a 
general crash. “ lb>n.sc.s ’’ had been trusted 
by old cflicers, civil servants, and their 
w’idows. Those establishments liad been the 
banks of the non-trading cla.s.se.s for the 
custody of their saving.s ; the poor Bohlier.s, 
wlio had saA-od a little to purcha.se discliarge, 
or send home to Avife or child, had ]daccd it 
in the hamks of those ‘'great merchants,” 
wlio.se philanthropy Avas as ostentations ns 
their benefactioins Avcrc large, and their .style 
of living magnificent. ^JTc hollowness ol the 
system, and the faithle.s.sne.9,s of tlio.se who, 
through its instrumenfality, praeLi.scd sucli 
extensive impo.sition, became at once apparent 
amidst the loss and pecuniary destruction of 
all the confiding classes who supposed that 
the inansiou.s and charities of tlie merchant 
princes ” Averc indices of their w-ealth and 
iiingnaniniity. It would be diflieult for de- 
scription to couA^cy the extent of the disaster 
which the overthroAV of the great Indian 
trading establishments caused at that time. 
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Many begged tlieir broad, ubof^e dcjwr^its in 
tbc Imiuls of tlie speculators had aiiiountod to 
a liandsome fortiiiie. Upon them the desola- 
tion permanently rested : but the traders, 
after passing the ordeal of failure, of com- 
position, or bankruptcy, began again, and 
soon lived in the same splendour, and easily 
found fresh victims — so credulous and ignorant 
wore the respectable classes from whom this 
plunder was gleaned. Calcutta obtained an 
unenviable noioriety in this species of piracy. 
One house there failed for a sum which would 
have been incredible, if named beforehand — 
amounting to four millions sterling ! The 
assets were a little more tlian a sliilling in the 
j^ound. It must not be sujiposed by the 
astonished reader that this illustrious “house” 
stood alone ; it was surrounded by others 
almost as great. One of these failed^ for 
i^oOO,(XK) less than the amount of the 
liabilities of the former ; another for three 
millions six hundred tliousand sterling; a 
fourth for three millions ; a fifth for two 
millions and a rpuirtcr ; l)nt these houses paid 
on an average a fifth of their obligations. 
I\rore than eleven milliona sterling was lost to 
tlio conimunit}’’ by the failure «:»f six houses, 
after all tlieir assets were valued and a]iplied. 

The individuals who entailed all this miserv 
hy means so paljiably culpable, did not “ lose 
caste ” (as tlie natives would say) ; they were 
treated by the officers of government, and by 
the commercial world more particularly, as 
unfortunate ; but the moral effect upon the 
European and native communities, as avcU as 
upon the character of English commerce, was 
soon obvious. The civil and military func- 
tionaries did not so generally leave their 
money in the custody of these’ houses. The 
native capitalists, themselves fro(jucntly dis- 
honest, had been outwitted and lost much ; 
they therefore became more timid of trusting 
their money in the hand.s of Englishmen. 
The traders succeeded in regaining the con- 
fidence of European officials, or at least of 
gaining new victims in that class, long before 
any considerable number of natives were 
caught in tlic same trap. Credit slowly re- 
vived ; by degrees officers, and the families 
of deceased officers, civilians, and Europeans 
in the humbler walks of trade, were again 
ensnared, to form a renewed illustration of the 
fraudulent system Avhich had so largely ob- 
tained in banking and commercial transactions 
in the East. 

One of the consequences of these failures 
was the estahlishment by the civil and military 
servants of banks, in which they could have 
confidence. The first of these was at Agra, 
whence branches were formed in various other 
great cities and stations. This institution 


was followed by the Bank of Bengal, whicli 
started with a capital, or nominal capital, of 
five hundred thousand pounds ; other esta- 
blishments of a like kind, on a great scale, 
were speedily jdaecd in competition with the 
first two, and all appeared to prosper. The 
nature of these banks was very j^cenliar ; they 
have been with propriety describcMl as “Loan 
Societies,” as their business consisted in 
lemling money, chiefly to civil servants, on 
personal security; in ca.scs of large advances 
some collateral security was taken, but not 
generally of a more substantial nature. Many 
of the shareholders were unable to pay “ the 
calls” when the groat custom (for there were 
plenty of borrowers) of the banka rendered it 
necessary to make them. These shareholders 
being civil servants were allowed to bold over 
their sliarcs, the amount of the calls being treated 
ns debts to the banks, and as tbc shares were 
at a premium, the holders were soon able to 
dispose of them, and after remitting the debt 
thus incurred, enjoyed a ])rofit. TJie progress 
of the new banking establishments was as 
iniquitous as that of the old ; and, finally, as 
tlisastrous. 'J'he very classes who liad been 
plundered by the bankers of a former jicriod, 
became in tlieir turn fleecers of others. All 
the disclosures in the case of the Britiali Bank, 
and other baidcing institutions in England, in 
1857-8, appear to those acquainted with 
Indian banking incidents, from 1S47 up to a 
recent period, as a mere repetition of what was 
so well known in Calcutta. Planters and 
mercliants were befriended, until the entire 
capital of the banks wore absorbed ; indigo 
factories were jobbed on private aecoiint with 
bank funds; bank post bills, at a heavy dis- 
count, were received from directors as cash ; 
paper of all descriptions was floated ; liabilities 
of presidents and secretaries were transferred 
to tlie bank in the company’s books; young 
civilians were accommodated with loans at a 
heavy interest ; all ordinary precaution and 
proper management were neglected ; bills sent 
them for sale and remittance, on account of 
others, were disposed of, and the proceeds 
applied to stop a momiutary gap; — although 
the directors must have known that they 
were insolvent, and that a month or two at 
most wotdd witness the termination of their 
fictitious existence. The new houses of 
business were unable to obtain credit on the 
same facile terms as their predecessors, and were 
obliged to lean almost wholly on the banyans, 
a native class described in a former page. 
Many sircars, or native accountants, who had 
saved or gained money were now lenders ; 
and the business of Calcutta more especially 
fell, so far as the capital was concerned, cliicfly 
into native hands. These men bear them- 
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selves with iiitolerahic insolence ; they treated 
all Europeans, hut especially those not engaged 
in the direct service of governTnent, with most 
insulting contempt. They displayed the same 
spirit, in their own degree and opportnnity, 
which the sepoy revolters showed in 185*7. 
Tlie bitterest dislike and scorn for Europeans 
were openly avowed whenever the natives 
had a money power over them. The roguery 
of the banyans is more systematic and secure 
than that of his European customer, or servant, 
as lie may almost be termed. The banyan 
clioats his English confeilcratc in every con- 
ceivable way. J [c alleges that a higher price 
is paid for a commodity than is actually given, 
and lie ships off an article inferior to the 
samjde, entailing loss and fimiiicial and com- 
mercial disarrangement on the part of the 
English brancli of tlic firm. The merchant 
in India in vain remonstrates, upbraids, de- 
nounces ; the banyan only reiterates his 
innocence, and alleges tliat the evil doing has 
heen in England, not with him ; and, as ho is 
a heavy creditor, disjxises of tlic subject 
witli one of those iiiii)udent and caustic sneers 
wliicli the native has always at liis command 
fur a European in his ])Ower. A gontleinan, 
well accpiainted with the morality of Jiidian 
commerce, thus describes the course of trade 
as it proceeds in the present day : — 

“ Formerly all the London liouses acting as 
agents for Calcutta and Bombay firms were 
]>osscsscd of ample means, and to a limited 
extent this is still the case. It was then the 
practice for these agents or correspondents to 
purchase or make advances agjiinst consign- 
ments of manufactured goods, either on their 
own accotint, or jointly witli tlieir Indian 
friends, who sold the invoice ou arrival, and 
remitted home the proceeds in hills of ex- 
change or in some article of produce. Under 
the new rer/ime this is no longer the case. 
The London firm have a little credit and leas 
money; but they cannot accept bills drawn 
against goods to be shipped cither on the 
manufacturers’ or their Indian friends* ac- 
count. This done, the bills are discounted, 
and so the manufacturer is reimbursed. The 
goods — grey cloths from Manchester perhaps 
— are shipped ; and then the Loudon mer- 
chant, who has not paid a farthing for them, 
is enabled to draw against them on his India 
correspondent, through a hank, who takes the 
bill of lading for security ; and in this way 
the shipper obtains hard cash, with which he 
buys another parcel of goods — metals, possibly 
— ships these, draws against them, and with 
these fresh means repeats the operation, which, 
it is clear, may bp thus carried on to a large 
extent. Ilefore tlie first parcel of goods can 
be sold at Bombay or Calcutta, the inanufac- 
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turer’s bill upon the shipper falls due, and is 
met by a renewal; that is, by another bill 
drawn in a similar manner, and understood 
to bo for the purjiosc of being <liscoiinted, to 
enable the acceptor of the first bill to take it up, 
in other words, to jiay it when ]>rcsentcd. 

Meanwhile the goods arrive at their des- 
tination. The agent of tlie London bank who 
advanced money upon them liolds the bills of 
hiding; and to get these, and consequently 
the goods, the ‘ Calcutta correspondent’ ap- 
plies to his banyan, who at once does the 
needful, rcdoeins the grey goods from their 
bondage, and soils thorn for his principal. 
The proceeds arc now remitted liome in 
sugar, or silk, or indigo, the bills of lading for 
which are forwanlcd to the London lioiise, 
which at once draws against it, in order to 
meet the ‘renewals’ of the ^lanchoster bills 
then falling due; finally, the ]>roducc-broker 
in Mincing Lane makes an advance to the 
importer on the arrival of the sugar or indigo, 
which cnalilos him to redeem tlie bills of 
lading from the strong box of the bank, and 
the goods are sold. 

“ So long as the selling prices at both ends 
leave a shadow of profit over and above the 
amonnt of commissions and other charges, all 
goes on well. The shipper, the banker, the 
correspondent, the. banyan, the Tjondon broker, 
the iManclicster niaiiufactnrer, all are content. 
The operations are extended considerably, 
tlie commercial wheel is kept moving, money 
is made, the liouscs at both ends obtain tlie 
reputation of doing a large stroke of business, 
the jiartners are hiokeil upon as sharp, shrewd 
men, and although there may be a few bad 
debts, a few losses, and now and then a heavy 
year, (he books show a largo amount of com- 
missions earned. Still the banyan is a large 
creditor, though by interest, per centage, 6:c.. 
he has cleared off more than the amount of 
their liabilities to him. One or two bad 
seasons follow rather rapidly ; the house has 
invested largely in estates, an operation popu- 
larly termed developing the resources of the 
country ; the banyan becomes rather more 
troublesome and overbearing tlian of wont; 
the senior partner takes alarm, withdraws 
with a hundred thousand pounds, and twelve- 
months afterwards the firm suHjieiid payment 
for a million and a half sterling, at which 
nobody is in the least degree surprised, ex- 
cept the banyan, who wonders^ how they 
managed to keep up so long. This, reader, 
is a faint, and no doubt an imperfect sketch 
of the course of operations of an fiidian com- 
mercial house of the present time ; and^ it 
deserves a place in these pages, as illustrative 
of that Saxon energy of character, that fine 
spirit of enterprise which so distinguishes the 
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men of Liverpool and Glasgow, and by means 
of which they rear gigantic fabrics out of 
literally nothing. Here wc have seen how 
a fortune of n hundred thousand, and an insol- 
vency of a million and a half, had their first 
origin in nothing more than a few bales of 
Mancliester ‘ grey goods.’ ” ♦ 


It is alleged that within the last two or 
three years an improvement has taken place ; 
that more capital is embarked in commercial 
undertakings ; that the finance of commerce is 
conducted on sounder principles; and that the 
commercial morality of bankei*8 an<l mercliants 
stands higher than at any previous time. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


SCIENCE AND ART 

Littlu acquaintance can be had with the 
condition of any people, and a very imperfect 
opinion can be formed of their prospects, un- 
less information be possessed concerning their 
progress in science and art. Of late years the 
state of the ancient Hindoos in these respects 
has been investigated with pertinacious in- 
quisitiveness ; their ancient writings have 
l^cn ransacked for the purpose by scholars 
whose capacity was equal to the self-imposed 
task. The state of the peojdc of Iliudostan 
as to science, and to a great extent even as to 
art, is now what it was two thousand years 
ago, notwithstanding the invasions which 
liave swept over portions of their country by 
peoples more advanced in these particulars. 
The colleges and schools established by the 
English for the advantage of native youth, 
both of the liigher and lower classes, have 
effected hut little, — except so far as the reli- 
gious influence extended. The number of 
educated natives of the wealthy classes who 
have a knowledge of European science, and a 
perception of the fine arts as cultivated in 
Europe, is, however, steadily increasing. 

The progress both of science and art among 
all ancient peoples seems to have run a similar 
course. The science of astronomy seems 
universally to have been the first cultivated; 
and the natives wore familiar witli the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies, and philoso- 
phised concerning them, long before sublunary 
subjects of investigation engaged their atten- 
tion. This is not difficult to account for, 
A philosopher, to whom economical science 
in Great Britain owes much, has thus given 
the rationale of the fact : — 

** There are various causes which render 
astronomy the very first of the sciences which 
is cultivated by a rude people : though from 
the distance of the objects, and the consequent 
mysteriousness of their nature and motions, 
tills would seem not to be the case. Of all 
the phenomena of nature, the celestial ap- 
pearances are, by their greatness and beauty, 
* Rise and Proffress ike British India Possessions, 
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the most strikingly addressed to the curiosity 
of mankind. But it is not only their great- 
ness and beauty by which they become the 
first objects of a speculative curiosit3\ The 
species of objects in the heavens are few in 
number; the sun, the moon, the planets, and 
the fixed stars. All the changes, too, wliicli 
arc ever observed in these bodies, evidently 
arise from some difference in the velocity and 
direction of their several motions. All this 
formed a very simple object of consideration. 
The objects, however, which the inferior 
parts of nature presented to view, tlie earth 
and tlie bodies which immediately surround 
it, though they \verc much more familiar to 
the mind, were more ajit to embarrass and 
perplex it, by the variety of their species, 
and by the intricacy and seeming irregularity 
of the laws or orders of their succession. 
The variety of meteors in the air, of clouds, 
rainbows, thunder, lightning, winds, rain, 
hail, snow, is vast, and the order of tlicir 
succession seems to be most irregular and 
incoustaut. The species of fossils, minerals, 
plants, animals, 'which are found in the waters 
and near the surface of the earth, arc still 
more intricately diversified ; and if wc regard 
the different manners of their production, 
their mutual influence in altering, destroying, 
supporting one another, the orders of their 
succession seem to admit of an almost infinite 
variety. If the imaginaiiou, therefore, when 
it considered the appe.^ T^'.nces in tlie heavens, 
was often perplexed and driven out of its na- 
tural career, it would be much more exposed 
to the same embarrassment, when it directed 
its attention to the objects which the earth 
presented to it, and when it endeavoured to trace 
their progress and successive revolutions.” * 
The admirers of everything Indian have 
praised the attainments of the Hindoos in the 
science of astronomy. Sir William Jones has 
given them credit for an amount of erudition 
in this direction, only to be accounted for by ' 
his kindly feeling to the people begetting a 
* Dr. Adam Smith’s Essays, 08. 
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generous credulity of anytliing alleged in 
their favour, and of their own pretensions to 
an enlightened antiquity. Mr. Mill, on the 
other hand, seldom credulous when the glory 
or greatness of the Indian race is concerned, 
unsparingly decrys the claims which their 
panegyrists urge on their behalf. Professor 
Playfair, of the University of Edinburgh, who, 
in his good opinion of early Indian science, 
was, according to Mill, a disciple of Monsieur 
Bailly, the distinguished French mathemati- 
cian, gives the following estimate of the 
Indian astronomers of modern times : — 

The astronomy of India gives no theory, 
nor even any description of the celestial phe- 
nomena, but satisfies itself with the calculation 
of certain changes in the lieavens, particularly 
of the eclipses of the aim and moon, and with 
the rules and tables by which these calcula- 
tions must he performed. The Brahmin, 
seating himself on the ground, and arranging 
his shells before him, repeats the enigmatical 
verses tlnit are to guide his calculation, and 
from his little tablets and palin-lcavcs, takes 
out the numbers tliat are to he employed in 
it. Ho obtains his result with woiulcrfid 
certainty and expedition ; hut liaving little 
knowledge of the principles on which his 
rules are founded, and no anxiety to ho better 
informed, he is perfectl}^ satisfiod, if, as it 
usually happens, the couiinonccinent and 
duration of the eclipse answer, witliin a few* 
miniitos, to lus prediction. Beyond this, his 
astronomical iiupiiries never extend ; and his 
observations, when ho makes any, go no 
further than to deteriuino the meridian line, 
or the length of the day at the place where he 
observes.” * 

Professor Wilson of Oxford, reviewing 
the different opinions entertained, thus bunis 
xqi the evidences adduced : — “ As compared 
with the state of astronomical science in 
modern times, Tlindoo astronomy, of course, 
is far from excellence, as ftclilegel remarks, 
•II n’est pas besoin do faire de gros livres 
pour le prouver;’ it is, perhaps, inferior to 
the astronomy of the O reeks, hut it exhibits 
many proofs of accurate observation and de- 
duction, highly creditable to the science of 
Hindoo astronomers. The division of the 
ecliptic into lunar mansions, the solar zodiac, 
the mean motions of the planets, the i)reces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the earth’s self support 
in space, the diurnal revolution of the earth 
on its axis, the revolution of the moon on her 
axis, her distance from the earth, the dimen- 
sion of the orbits of the planets, the calcu- 
lation of eclipses, are parts of a system which 

• Traruaclions of tha IRoyal Society of lUdinburffh, 
Playfair on the Astronomy of the Brahmins, vol. ii. 
po. 138, 13d. 


coidd not have been found amongst an unen- 
lightened people. TJiat the antiquity of the 
Hindoo astronomy has been exaggerated is 
no doubt true, hut there is no reason to con- 
ceive that it is not ancient. Even Bentley 
himself refers the contrivance of tlie lunar 
mansions to n.c. 1424, a period anterior to the 
earliest notices of Greek astronomy, and im- 
plying a course of still earlier observation. 
The originality of Hindoo astronomy, if this 
era he granted, is at once eatablislied, hut it 
is also proved by intrinsic evidence, as although 
there are some remarkable coincidences be- 
tween the Hindoo and otlier systems, their 
methods are their own. * If there he any re- 
semblances,* says Professor Wallace, ' they 
have arisen out of the nature of the science, 
or from what the Indians have borrowed from 
the Arabians, w’lio were instructed by the 
Greeks, rather than from anything borrowed 
from the Indians by the Arabians or the 
Greeks.’ * There is no occasion to suppose 
tlio Greeks were instructed by the Hindoos, 
hut tlic Aral)ians certainly were. Their own 
winters affirm that Indian astronomers xvorc 
greatly encouraged by the early caliphs, par- 
ticularly Haroiin-al-llcschid and A1 lAIamun; 
they xvero invited to Bagdad, and their works 
were translated into Arabic. Tlio Hindoos 
were, fully as much as the Greeks, the 
teachers of the Arabians.” 

The divisions of the zodiac among the Bir- 
mans, as wxdl as among the Brahmins, arc 
the same as among Europeans ; and i>r. Bu- 
chanan, as well as Sir William Jones, ascribes 
to tlicni a Clialdaic origin. Much of th« 
reputation of the Hindoos for early astro-' 
iiomical knowledge, founded upon ancient 
Avritings, is accounted for by Dr. Biiclianau 
by the fact of the necessity for renewing the 
writing at sliort intervals, because of the 
fragile quality of the paper. U]>on every 
such renewal the learned doctor opines that 
such additional knowledge as had gained 
access into India would, by the Brahmiuical 
transcribers, he linked with tlie original, in 
order to support the authority of the caste for 
ancient learning, and so sustain their powder 
over such portions of the people as Avonld he 
likely to ho reached through such media of 
influence. This view^ is reasonable, for the 
Brahmins arrogated tlie exoliisivo possession 
of learning; and, as IMr. iMill well observes, 
in promoting an admiration of it among the 
people, tliey were promoting an admiration of 
themselves. 

Forming an impartial judgment upon the 
arguments of the Pliilo-Indians, and those 
who are unfavourable to the extravagant 
claims set up by them, it must be pronounced 
* An Account of British India, 
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that astronomy was at a very reniote period 
cultivated by the Hindoos, and that tlie pro- 
bability is that they derived it, with tlie ele- 
ments of their reli.u:ion, from the (?haJdeati8. 
For very many centuries the llimloo philo- 
sophers imatlc no ]>roirrcsa ; and since the first 
eettlenient of Europeans on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and ^Malabar, any soientifio progression 
is due to what has been learned from them. 

The works transmitted to the present time 
are scientific treatises and tables. The prin- 
cipal among the former is callo<l the J^un/a 
Siddliania^ upon which those of the latter j 
description have been based. The preton- | 
sions made for the extreme antiquity of the j 
Surtja Siddhanla have vanished before pro- 
per investigation. Of the tables based upon 
this book there are four, known to Europeans 
as tlie Tirvidore Tables. 

It has been observed that the Hindoos 
divided the zodiac, and designate those divi- 
sions, in nearly the same manner as the Arabs, 
from whom the Euro])ean mode is derived. 
The signs are thus noted : — 

Meshay the Rain. 

Vr'ixhay the Ihill, 

MU' hunmiy the Fair. 

Carcolify the tlrtib. 

Shihuy the Lion. 

Cainjay the Virgin. 

Tulay the Balance. 

Vrisch*cay the Scorpion. 

JDkarntSy the Bow. 

Mararay the Sea- monster. 

Cunihha, the Ewer. 

Minay the Fish. 

The imperfect notion of the planetary 
system from which our days of the week 
were originally taken is the same with theirs, 
showing also a common origin of their ancient 
system and our own. Additay the snn ; 
Toma, the moon; Braltaspali, Jupiter; Man- 
f/alay Mars ; Borita, Mercury ; Soucra, Venus; 
Banniy Saturn. Their week begins on 
Friday, and tlie days arc thus named : — 


1. Soncravaram or day of Venus .... Friday. 

2. Sauivaram „ Saturn . . . Saturday. 

3. Addlitavaram „ the Sun . . , Sunday. 

4. Somavaram. „ the Moon . . Monday. 

5. Mangalavaram „ Mars .... Tuesday. 

6. Jiontavaram „ Mercury . . Wednesday. 

7. Brakaspafivaram „ tfupiler . . . Tlmrsday. 


To find the latitude of a place, the Hindoos 
observe the length of the shadow of a per- 
pendicular gnomon w’hen the sun is in the 
equator, and compute the angle which their 
instrument makes with the line drawn .from 
its top to the extremity of tlie shallow. The 
longitmle is found by observations of lunar 
ecli))8C8 calculated from the meriiiian of Lanca, 
which passe.s through Ongein, in the Mahratta 
country. 


I A glance at the chronology of the Hindoos 
! will njipear in the opening chapter on their 
history. 'J'he claims made for tlieir nation liy 
the Brahmins, to an antiquity beyond tlie 
existence of man according to tlie 8cri])tnrc 
account and the chronologies of Archbishop 
Uslier, and Halos, arc too absurd to require 
confutation. Those claims have Ixjon sub- 
mitted to every test applicable to the sub- 
ject, and tlie result has been irrefragable 
i proof that they are spurious : tlic astrono- 
mical tcst.s by which they liave been tried 
have especially furnished a complete and 
obvious confutation, and a confirmation of 
the Cliristian Scriptures, wherever such could 
incidentally arise. 

Closely connected with astronomy, mathe- 
matical science must of necessity be found; 
and accordingly the Hindoos, at a very remote 
period, had made jirogress in that science. 

I They demonstrated the properties of triangles; 
j they understood that of the .area being ex- 
pressed in the terms of the three sides; they 
were aware of the proportion of the radius to 
the circumference of a circle. The Surga 
Siddhanta, already referred to, contains a 
treatise on mathematics as well as astronomy. 
Interwoven with many absurdities, this book 
contains a rational system of trigoiKUiictry, 
which differs entirely from that lirst known 
in Greece or Arabia. In fact, it is founded 
on a geometrical theorem, which was not 
known to the geometricians of Europe before 
tlie time of Vieta, about two hundred years 
ago. And it employs tlic sines of arcs, a 
thing unknown to the Greeks, who used tlie 
chords of the double arcs. The invention of 
sines has been attributed to the Arabs ; hut 
it is possible that they may have received 
this improvement in trigonometry, as well as 
the numeral characters, from India,* 

The supposition of Professor Leslie (of the 
chair of moral philosophy in Edinburgh), that 
the Arabs derived their trigonometrical science 
and their numeral characters from India, is 
generally disputed; and some maintain, not- 
withstanding the high and well-grounded 
claims of the Hindoos to aside ra hie attain- 
Tiients in geonietery, that the Arabs had been 
their teacliers, and that both had received 
their knowledge from a more ancient race. 
The invention of some signs by wliich to 
record and jireserve the results of arithmetical 
computations seems almost as necessary as 
language itself, and would he undoubtedly 
coeval with, if not anterior to, written lan- 
guage. According to Prescott, the Mexicans 
liad from time immemorial signs for numbers ; 
Iliimboldt also afhrms this. Algebraic signs 
have given rise to similar discussion, arising 
I * Edinburgh Enrgclopcpdia — Gcometr}\ 
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from the facts, that we have received these Arabian sciences. Aryabhatta appears to 
signs from the Arabians, and that their neigh- have written as far back as the fifth contiiry, 
hours, the Hindoos, possessed the like from or earlier; he was therefore almost as old as 
an extreme antiquity. It seems a palpable the (Jreek algebraist Diophaiitus. The Lila- 
non seqnitur to affirm that the Arabians vati treats of arithmetic, and (Kmtains not 
derived this invention from the Indians ; but only the common rules of tliat science, but 
the admirers of the latter very energetically the apjdication of these to various questions 
maintain it on no better evidence. The alge- on interest, barter, mixtures, combinations, 
braic^ forms which Europe obtained from permutations, sums of progi’cssion, indetermi- 
Arabia were little better than signs for natc problems, and mensuration of surfaces 

they wore rather stenographic than scientific, and solids. The rules are 1‘oumi to be exa(;t, 


Mr. Colebrooke, the great Sanscrit scholar, 
attributes to the Arabians a knowledge of 
algebrca anterior to tliat possessed by (he 
Hindoos, but he considers it next to certain 
that they derived it immediately from the 
tireoks. He, however, gives the Hindoos 
credit for an indcjiciulent progress, displaying 
superior mental endowments, perseverance, 
and discriminating study, and indicating a 
high degree of very early civilization. Mr. 
iMill, wlio is extremely jealous of the claims 
of that r.acc to any considerable civilization at 
a remote period, takes advantage of an ad- 
mission of Mr. Colebrooke, that the ohject for 
wliich tlie Hindoos studied inatliematics was 
to aid them in astrology, and that astronomy 
was ptirsued for astrological purposes. Upon 
this acknowledgment Mr. Mill founds a de- 
cision, so far as Mr. Colebrookc’s evidence 
goes, tliat the civilization of tlie Hindoos must 
have boon inferior when sciences of such 
value were prosecuted for objects so worthless 
and foolish. Professor Wilson, whose edition 
of INlill is more properl}' a confutation than a 
euiitinuation of that work, makes the following 
renuirks : — “ The authority of Professor Wal- 
lace is recognised by Mr. Mill, and his con- 
clusions from Mr. Colehrooke’s publication are 
of a very difterent complexion from tliose of 
the text. The Hurtfa /^iddhanfa, he states, 
contains a very rational system of trigono- 
metry. In expressing tlie vailius of a circle 
in parts of the circiinifereiicc the Hindoos are 
quite singular. Ptolemy, and the Creek ma- 
theniatieians, in their division of the radius, 
preserved no reference to the circumference. 
The use of sines, ns it was unknown to the 
(jreeks, forms a difference between theirs and 
the liulian trigonometry. Their rule for the 
ooinpiitation of the lines is a considerable rc- 
fiiicmieiit in science first practised by the ma- 
themotieian Briggs. However ancient a book 
may be in wliich a system of trigonometry 
occurs, we may be assured it was not written 
in the infancy of the science. (Geometry must 
have been known in India long before the 
writing of the Siiri/a Siddhanta, The age 
of llrahmagnpta is fixed with great probability 
to the sixth or beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, a period earlier than the first dawn of 


and nearly as simple as in the. present state 
of analytical investigation. The numerical 
results are readily deduced; aiitl if they be 
compared with the earliest specimens of Creek 
calculation, the advantages of the decimal 
notation arc placed in a striking light. In 
geometry, though inferior in excellence to 
the algebra, there is much doserving.^of atten- 
tion. We have hero the cclchratcit proposi- 
tion that the square on the liypothcnuse of n 
right-angled triangle is equal to the sfinaves 
on the sides containing the right angle, and 
other propositions, which form j)art of the 
system of modern geometry. There is one 
]>ropositioii remarkable — namely, that wliich 
discovers the area of a triangle when its three 
sides are known. This docs not seem to have 
been known to the ancient Creek geometers. 
In algebra the Hindoos understood well the 
arithmetic of square roots, and the general 
resolutions of equations of the second degree, 
which it is not clear that Diophaiitus knew — 
that they attained a general solution of inde- 
terminate problems of the first degree — whicli 
it is certain Diopliaiitua had not attained — 
and a method of deriving a multitude of 
answers to problems of the s(?cond degree 
when one solution was discovered by trial, 
which is as near an approach to a general 
solution as was made until the time of Jia 
Crangc. Professor Wallace concludes by 
adopting the opinion of Playfair on this sub- 
ject — ‘ tliat before an autlior could think of 
embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart 
of a system of astronomy, and turning the re- 
searches of the one science to the purposes of 
the other, both must have been in such a 
state of advance as the lapse of several ages 
and many repeated efforts of inventors were 
required to produce.’ This is unanswerable 
evidence in favour of the antiquity, originality, 
and advance of Hindoo mathematical science, 
and is fatal to all Mr. Mill’s references and 
conjectures. Wo have also historical evi- 
dence that the Arabs derived their mathema- 
tical sciences in part from the Hindoos ; and 
we have every reason, from the differences of 
method, and in some instances superiority of 
progress, as well as from the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, to conclude that the 
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Hindoos were as little indebted to the Greeks. 
A people who had pursued for ages researches 
of this nature could not have been merely 
upon tlie threshold of civilization. The test 
of civilization proposed by Mr. JMill, and the 
school to which he belonged, ‘ utility,’ will 
not be generally admitted in the restricted 
sense in which he employs the term ; but even 
that is inapplicable, for in the estimation of 
those nations amongst whom astrology was 
credited what could, in their be more 

useful tlian rules of conduct derived from as- 
trological calculation? It is not true, how- 
ever, that the mathematical sciences of the 
Hindoos were applied to astrology alone, as 
the greater number of the results which their 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and even 
their astronomy, afford, have no relation to 
that kind of knowledge, but are indispensable 
to the ordinary purposes of social life.” 

Although the bias of Colebrooke and Wil- 
son, in common with nearly all the company’s 
officers, civil or military, who have served in 
India, in favour of the Hindoos, is obvious 
throughout the arguments they maintain in 
favour of the early possession by that people 
of a civilization of a superior type, and al- 
though the jealousy entertained by Mr. Mill 
of the Staten lenta and arguments of the writers 
of that school however learned and honest, 
was wise and necessary — yet, in this case, 
the impartial reader cannot refuse the w’eight 
of evidence to bo on the side of the Philo- 
Hindoos. The early mathematical knowdedge 
of the Indians, wheresoever derived and 
whatever the objects for which they prose- 
cuted it, was very extensive ; so as to excite 
surprise when the little improvement made 
afterwards, through so long a period, is con- 
sidered. Notwithstanding the allegation of 
Professor Wilson, in reply to Mr. Mill, as to 
the social and practical purposes for which 
the Hindoos studied mathematics, the asser- 
tion of the latter gentleman is not invalidated. 
The main object for which such studies were 
valued, was their supposed suhservience to 
astrology; and upon tliis, in all its absurdity, 
the time, talent, and energies of the scientilic 
Hindoos were wasted. There is little evidence 
of any extensive application of the science of 
Hlndostan to practical and social purposes; 
while it must be obvious to Professor Wilson, 
that astrological practices and studies were 
intensely followed. 

The ancient natives of India had made less 
progress in geography than in any other 
science. This surprises the student of Indian 
history, when ho is told of a people so far 
skilled in mathematics and astronomy, as 
authorities quoted in the foregoing pages 
allege. So far as the geography and topo- 
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graphy of India ivere concerned, or at all 
events portions of India, there W'as an accu- 
rate knowledge, but beyond India little was 
known. Allusion is made to a people called 
Chinese, who resided in the north-west, who 
it is supposed were the early occupiers of the 
vast land to the cast now called China, or 
who overrun that country, conquering an 
earlier race of inhabitants. The country of 
China vras known to them, and something of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. The Scythians 
and Greeks made themselves known on Indian 
soil, and are spoken of as the Sacro, and the 
I Yawans, or Javans. A very imperfect know- 
ledge was formed of the direction of the 
countries from which these warlike intruders 
came. The Persians and Egyptians were 
known to the Indians from the connection 
maintained with India by these people, as 
noticed on other pages. Some have main- 
tained that the Egyptians themselves are an 
Indian race. 

In the eighth century a Hindoo writer, 
describing the different languages spoken in 
the world, says that there arc four barbarian 
tongues. The Parasica (by which the Per- 
sians arc evidently meant) ; the Yavana (in- 
tended for the Greek) ; the Raumacn (obvi- 
ously the Roman or I^atin) ; the Barbeva, a 
generic name for the languages w^hich they 
could not characterise. 

Of chemistry, or any other of the natural 
sciences, they had no knowledge, but prac- 
tised a rude alchem3% without appearing to 
have stumbled by its instrumentality upon 
any important discoveries. 

Botany w^as less studied, and so far as it was 
studied, was less systematically and success- 
fully pursued than w'ould be readily supposed 
of an ingenious people, such as the Indians 
arc represented to be, and in a country pro- 
lific in the [>roduce of the soil. 

The arts, and especially those most inti- 
mately connected with science, evidently did 
not flourish so much as the Philo-lndiaiis 
love to represent, and are themselves so ready 
to believe, upon slender evidence. 

Agriculture is not t no of the earliest at- 
tainments of man, although the cultivation of 
the soil is a necessity to them, unless when the 
nature of their country, and the scantiness of 
the population lead rather to the wild and 
unsettled life of the hunter and fisher. Pro- 
bably no ancient peojfle equalled the Egyp- 
tians in the knowledge of proper cultivation 
of the soil, except the Jews, who acquired 
from them their knowledge. The institutions 
of Moses were much better adapted than the 
institutions of Menu to regulate the relations 
of classes, and secure the occupation of the 
land on a system the most enlightened. There 
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is great diversity in the present cultivation. 
Professor Wilson, in his vigilantly performed 
task of showing Mill to be in error, thus 
eulogises the present agriculture of India : — 

That there is much slovenliness in Indian 
agriculture may be admitted, but Hindoo 
cultivators are by no means delicient in com- 
mon observation and good sense, and are 
regulated in their proceedings by a know- 
ledge of their soil and climate ; in which the 
heavy implements and laborious culture of 
Euroj )0 would be wholl 3 »^ place. To 

.say that the Indian farmer is ignorant of the 
fittest season for sowing is the contradiction 
of known facts ; as nothing can be more 
regular than the periodical recurrence of the 
harvests. Nor is the Indian farmer unac- 
quainted with the advantage of a rotation of 
crops ; although, in general, the soil does not 
rc(piirc it ; — where, as in the case of sugar- 
cane, the produce exhausts the soil, we have 
Dr. Ro.xburgh’s evidence that the Indians 
‘ do not attempt to rear a second crop oftener 
than every third or fourth year ; allowing the 
land either to rest, or employing it for the 
growth of such jdants as are found to im- 
prove the soil ; of which the Indian farmer 
is a perfect judfjc' * Fewj)erson8 had better 
opportunities of estimating the character of 
Indian agriculture than >Sir Thomas Munro, 
and lie calls it ‘ a good system.’ ” f 

A gentleman who resi<lcd in India, and is 
certainly an impartial observer, gives an ac- 
count which scarcely harmonises with that of 
the learned and amiable professor ; — “ With 
such a soil, and at the same time with so few 
inducements to exercise .any agricultural in- 
genuity, the Hindoo raises most of his vege- 
table productions in a very imperfect and 
inferior condition. Indifferently grown, often 
taken from the ground before reaching matu- 
rity, imperfectly cured, badly housed, aud 
taken to market in a slovenly and dirty con- 
dition, the agricultural productions of Hin- 
dostau arc all highly susceptible of improve- 
ment. That this is so, there cannot be a 
greater proof than in the vast changes effected 
in some articles which have been taken in 
hand by Europeans. Wherever their skill 
and capital have been brought to boar, we 
find a perfect revolution effected in the quality 
and value of the productions grown or mani- 
pulated ; and, although in the article of 
cotton not nearly so much has been accom- 
plished as in other produce, an improvement 
is still visible in that valuable staple.” f Again 
the same author describes the general appear- 

* MmHc Annual Beffister, 1802 ; Tracts, p. 8. 

t Kvidciicc, 181.3 

t The Three Tresidencies of Ltdta, by John Capper, 

* F.R.A.S. 


ance of the country as to its agricultural as- 
pect : — All agricultural district in the East 
bears but small resemblance to siicli a tract 
in England. No hedges mark the boundary 
of every field, or the po8ses.sions of each cul- 
tivator ; no stacks of corn greet the eye ; no 
well-filled barns stud the country. A row of 
stones,* or a small ridge of earth, defines the 
extent of the ryots possessions ; while rice, 
cotton, fine grain, and tobacco, may be seen 
growing in close proximity, as though the 
seed had been scattered over the land by the 
merest caprice.” 

The character of the agricultural imple- 
ments given by the author of the Three Pre- 
sidencies of India, is precisely that given by 
Mr. Mill, with whose strictures upon Indian 
agriculture Professor Wilson is so much dis- 
pleased. Mr. Capper, witli the dpairc evi- 
dently of describing things as they are and 
have been, and without any reference to dis- 
puted questions of ancient Indian civilization, 
observes : — There is little doubt that in 
their agriculture as in many other matters, 
the Iliudoo pursues identically the same 
system as was followed by his ancestors at the 
conimcncemcnt of the Christian era. The 
agricultural implements of the natives of 
India are simple to rudeness. Their ploughs 
are usually of a light and fragile description, 
only calculated, and indeed only required, to 
make a slight entrance into the friable soil. 
These are of liard wood, and drawn by one 
or at most two bullocks or buflaloes. A 
heavier iron-shod plough is occasionally em- 
ployed on ground that is rather stiff, or wliich 
has perhaps become weedy or less fruitful, and 
therefore requires somewhat deeper plough- 
ing. Tlieii* harrows consist of a mere board 
pierced with rough pegs, or more frerpiently 
a tree, upon which a weight is set, or some 
children are seated, to give it the necessary 
pressure. These, and a hoe and mattock 
comprise the entire stock of farming utensils.” 
This passage not only gives a picture of tlio 
present, but past, life of agricultural India for 
thousands of years. Tliis photograph of tho 
Indian cultivator agrees with tlio representa- 
tions presented of other oriental nations in 
remote ages. Dr. Jahn, in his Biblical Anti^ 
quitics, gives the following acccnint of the agri- 
cultural instruments of the Jews, ill the earliest 
and in advanced periods : — “ The culture of 
the soil was at first very simple, being per- 
formed by no other inatnmients than sharp 

* ** Hie custom of marking the bomidarica of lands by 
stones, although it prevailed a long liinc before (.Tob 
XXIV. 2) was cfintirnicd and perpetuated in the time of 
Moses by an express law, and a curse was pronounced 
against him who, without authority, removed them.**— 
Biblical Antiquities, by John Jahn, D.D. 
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slicks. By these the ground was loosened, 
until spades and shovels, and not long after 
ploughs, were invented. All these imple- 
nients were well known in the time of Moses. 
(Dent, xxiii. 13; Gen. xlv, 6; Job i. 14.) 
TIio first plough was doubtless nothing more 
than a stout limb of a tree, from which pro- 
jected another shortened and pointed limb, 
'rids being turned into the ground made the 
furrows; while at the further end of the 
longer branch was fastened a transverse yoke, 
to which the oxen were harnessed. At last a 
Jiandle was added, by which the plough might 
he guided. So that the plougli was composed 
of four parts ; the beam, the yoke, which was 
attached to the beam, the handle, and what 
we should call the coulter. (1 Sam. xiii. 20, 
21 ; Micali iv. 3.) * It was necessary for 
the ploughman constantly and firmly to liuld 
the liaiidie of the ]>lough, wliioh had no wheels ; 
and that no spot might remain untouched, to 
lean forward and fix his eyes steadily upon 
it. (Luke ix. 02.) f The staff by wliicb the 
coidtcr was cleared served for an ox-goad. 
In the East, at the present day, they use a j)olc 
about eight feet in length, at tlic largest end of 
which is fixed a flat piece of iron for clearing 
the plough, and at the other end a spike for 
spurring the oxen. Hence, it appears that a 
goad might answer the purpose of a spear, 
which indeed had the same name. (I Sam. 
xiii. 21 ; J udg. iii. 31.) Hometinies a scourge 
was ap])lied to the oxen. (la. x. 20 ; Nah. 
iii. 2.) There seems to have been no other 
harrow than a thick clump of w’ood, borne 
down by a weight, or a man sitting 14)011 it, 
and drawn over the ploughed field by oxen ; 
tlic same which the Egyptians use at the 
present time. In this w'ay the turfs were 
broken ill pieces. At a later period wicker- 
drags came into use, which Tliny mentions, 
(N. n. xviii. 43.) All tlie ancient vehicles 
w ere moved upon tw'o wheels only.” J Those I 
used fur agricultural purposes were extremely 
rude in constructiou. 

The Bi)irit of patient industry manifested 
by the natives Is worthy of the highest praise. 
Wore they not so w edded to their customs, 
and prejmliced against even the moat advan- 
tageous changes, lest innovation should in 
any way affect their religion, or their inju- 
rious social distinctions, they arc capable of 
carrying out improvements, originated by 
others, to iiltimato success. Mr. Capper says 
that w’here irrigation has not been provided 
on a large scale by the local governments, it 
is throughout many parte of the counlry i)Cr- 

* Pliny (N. H. xviii. 47) speaks of plonisli.s constructed 
with wlicds, which in his day were of recent iavcaiioii. 

t Pliny, N. IF. xviii. dU, No. 2. 

} Ward’s hihran'y of Standard Divinity* 
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formed by the villagers themselves. For 
miles the jiatient Hindoo will carry the tiny 
stream of w-atcr along the brow of mountains, 
round steep declivities, and across yawning 
gulfs over valleys, his primitive aqueducts 
being formed of stones, troughs, and hollow 
bamboos. Sometimes, in ol der to bring the 
supply of watpr to the necessary height, 
a bucket-wheel is employed, worked by 
oxen.” 

The following descrii)tion of the dangers 
and difficulties of the ]>oorcr Indian agricul- 
turist excites synijiathy and interest, as well 
as furnishes information of the state of tlie 
ryots : — “ Harvest-time is a season of anxiety 
to the Indian cultivator; for there are many 
destructive foes ready at this time to prey 
upon his little field. His sugar-canes may 
be swept away in one night by the ravages 
of the elepliant, the wild boar, or the porcii- 
]nne ; his tobacco may be uprooted or tranj]>led 
downi by herds of wild swine ; and his grain 
may be devoured in tlie car, in oi>eii rlay, by 
flights of birds, which arc everywhere most 
numerous and harassing. To guard against 
all these calamities, the ryot is compellctl at 
the critical season to mouut guard over Ids 
little tract of F^roduce, which he usually does 
perched up in a sort of jungle -stage, open on 
all sides but coverctl at the top, wdicucc he is 
able to w^atch the whole extent of his field, 
and by dint of cries and sundry artificial 
sounds, lie is enabled to scare away all un- 
welcome intrmlers. 'J'lui harvest being se- 
cured, the grain is trodden out by the leet of 
buffaloes, and the little that may remain, if 
indceil it be any, is carefully stored in deep 
pits lined with straw ; but in too many cases 
all that the ryot retains possession of will be 
just sufficient for seed for his little tract of land 
at the next sowing time.” With the above 
statements the accounts given by all modern 
travellers in India agree, wdro are not com- 
mitted to some pavLicular theory, religious, 
philosophical, or political, in connection with 
the character of the people, the country, or 
the government. 

The art of weaving bis been referred to 
when treating of the coiumerce of the coun- 
try, the perfection to which the natives of 
India have for ages brought their manufacture 
of cotton and silk is notorious. In this tlie 
Indians sliarc a reputation common to Asiatic 
nations from time immemorial. Some have 
attributed the art of w eaving to the Hindoos, 
but it is certain that the rorsians attained 
high eminence in it as far back as history can 
trace their usages. Pliny attributes the in- 
vention to Semiramis. According to Mr. 
Bryant it w-as in the city of Aracline that the 
art was first carried to any degree of perfec- 
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tion. Mr. Mill describes the process of the 
manufacture in India as extremely rude: — 
“ Tliat ingenuity is in its infancy among the 
Hindoos, is shown by the rudeness still 
observable in the instruments of this their 
favourite art. The Hindoo loom, with all its 
appurtenances, is c<^arse and ill -fashioned to 
a degree, hardly less surprising than the 
fineness of the commodity which it is the 
instrument of producing. It consists of little 
else than a few sticks or pieces of wood, 
nearly in the state in which nature produced 
them, connected together by the rudest con- 
trivances. There is not so much as an expe- 
dient for rolling np the warp. It is stretched 
out at the fidl length of tlie wch, which makes 
the house of the weaver insufficient to con- 
tain him ; lie is tlierefore obliged to \vork 
continually iu the o]>en air, and every return 
of inclement weather interrupts him.” 

Dyeing, and printing on cloths, were arts 
as ancient probably as weaving; it appears to 
have been so with the Hindoos, for in all 
ages of which we liavo any record, their 
dyers were celebrated. Tennant, in his Indian 
Uecj^eations^ describes the beauty of “ the 
])aintod cloths,” which he appears to designate 
as painted because the dye was applied to 
them instead of the cloth hoing dipped in a 
vat. Staining by application of the colouring 
matter to the fabric was the most ancient form 
of dyeing. Tennant attributes the richness, 
brilliancy, and durability of the colours to the 
climate and the clearness of the water; but in 
many places the rivers of India, especially the 
large rivers, bold much earthy matter in solu- 
tion, and are rendered opaque or discoloured 
by the substances which they carry in their 
current : the Jirahinapootra and Ganges are 
so through a large extent of their cimrso. It 
is more likely that the patient and ingenious 
method of preparing the dye studs, and the 
length of time taken in the processes of their 
a]>plication, will account for the ])nrity and 
permanancy of colours iu Indian textile 
fabrics. 

TliC fine arts never flourished iu India, 
although instances of genius and taste iu this 
department have not been wanting tliere in 
either ancient or modern times. Those arts, 
however, which, without being classed with 
tlie fine arts, border on their domain and 
partake of their character, were much better 
known. 

The jewellery of the Bengalees has been 
referred to in previous chapters. At the 
museum of the India-house iiiagiiificent spe- 
cimens of the skill and taste of the Indian 
jeweller attest the talent of the natives in 
polishing gems and precious stones, and the 
chasing of gold and silver. These works are 
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accomplished by tlie simplest tools, two or 
three of the rudest kind serving the purpose of 
numerous instruments of ingenious and scien- 
tific construction, which would he used iu 
European processes. The time consumed by 
tlie oriental workman is, however, in }>ro- 
portion to the common construction of his 
tools. The rose chains of Trichiiiopoly e.x- 
emplify the skill displayed in working the 
precious metals. Tlie ini aid -work of Benares 
rivals most executions of Indian skill. Al- 
though the setting of precious stones is a work 
on which the Jliudoos ])ride themselves, and 
for which many English writers demand 
large praise on their behalf, others impugn 
tbeir taste in this particular occupation : — 
“ Scarcely otpial to their other pn)duction3 
arc the works of the Indian jewellers : tlie 
setting of precious stones forms an exception 
to the general good taste and high finish of 
Eastern artificers. There is invariably a 
heaviness and total absence of propriety in 
the jewelled ornaments of India, which, despite 
tlie rare beauty of the gems, and the ricliness 
and ])rofusion of tlie ornamental work lavished 
upon them, cannot fail to strike an European 
eye as singularly in contrast with their other 
mechanical jiroiluctions, whether of the loom, 
the fi^rge, or the crucible.” * 

The pottery of the Hindoos assumes the 
character of artistic excellence. In its general 
features it resembles the pottery of Egypt, 
and ancient specimens of the former rival in 
beauty the best specimens of the latter. 
Bengal is the chief seat of this art. In the 
Hyde Park Exhibition of .l8ol, the Indian 
department was rich in specimens; and in the 
South Kensington IMnsenm, and in the INlu- 
seurn of the India-house, specimens are to be 
seen of kindred character. 

Marble and j>etra dura vases, garden seats, 
ornamental vessels, and figures, are executed 
l)y tlie Indians with much delicacy and pro- 
priety of style, specimens of such works 
may be seen iu the London museums above- 
named. 

The architecture of the Hindoos lias of late 
years engaged much attention, and, like 
everything else connected witli India, excited 
much discussion. There are two classes of 
architectural remains in India, wliicli are very 
distinct: one class is of construetious cut in 
rocks, or formed in caves, the other of raised 
buildings. The notices of both have been so 
niiinerous wlieii describing the various tlis- 
tricts and cities in wiiieh they are, that it will 
not be necessary to dwell long on the subject 
Iierc. The cave temples of Ellora, Ajunta, 
Elephanta, and Cashmere, are wonderful for 
their number. The mountains of Cashmere 
* The Three Fresidencies oj India. 
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are said to contain twelve thousand, a number 
which IB prohaldy an exaggeration. Their 
magnitude is in sonic cases vast, and their 
pecnliaritics most striking. Perhaps there 
are none more celebrated and triil}'^ magnifi- 
cent in their solemn vastness than the caves 
of A junta. They arc situated in a wil<l and 
]>ieturos<|nc part of tlie peninsula, excavated 
from a portion of the huge ghauts, which, to 
the soiitli of the valley of the. Tapty, rises 
some hundreds of feet, and siipjiorts the great 
table -land of the Dcccan. The entrance to 
the caves is through one of the many narrow 
and winding ravine.s which exist in various 
parts of these ghauts. They are twenty-seven 
in number, and vary as much in their size as 
in their form and degree of ornament. A fe\v 
of them arc vaulted without cells ; but by far 
tbc greater number are monastic in construc- 
tion, having cells and flat roofs. In one or two 
of these caves there exist no ornaments what- 
ever beyond a reeded course over each of the 
cells ; whilst in 8haj»e they are square, and 
about thirty -six feet each way. In others 
pillars are found ; and here they have been 
used stamling on the sills for the purpose of 
ilividing the windows into three lengths. 
On the walls are sculptured various figures of 
lions, antelopes, and boys in attitudes of 
prayer, executed in the very best stylo of the 
Hindoos. It would appear that in more than 
one instance the walla have been stuccoed and 
painted ; but of these works of art little now 
remains, not more than suflicient to determine 
their nature. The largest of these cave 
temples had at one time as many as tweuty- 
nine pillars surrounding the nave ; they are 
simple octagons, without either capital or 
base. Mid have been at one time elaborately 
decorated. The aisles in this cave are of 
stone, whilst the nave had evidently been 
ornamented with wood, which has now- dis- 
appeared, with the exception of some of the 
pins and battens which served to fasten it to 
the rock, as also the fastenings of the ribs, 
w’liich, having been sunk to some depth in 
the solid rock, still remain. The wdiole of 
the walls appear to have been covered with 
ornamental stucco-work; and on some of the 
pillars, as well as in the ]ianels of the roof of 
the aisles, a few of the paintings still remain 
in tolerable preservation. There are also the 
remains of several inscriptions, but, wuth the 
exception of one on the exterior of the cave, 
high above the entrance, they are too imper- 
fect to be of service. The external inscrip- 
tion alliuled to is of some length, and in the 
Lath character, from which it may be inferred 
that these excavations were the work of the 
■first or second century before onr era.* 

* Three Pretideuciee. 


I* The walls of some of the cave temples are 
covered with human figures ; and Mr. CapjKjr, 
no indiscriminate admirer of the Indians, thus 
describes them : — “ Many are fully armed, 
and illuminated with scrolls and wreaths of 
flowers, whilst the pillars are gracefully and 
artistically formed. 8oinc of these groupings 
arc executed with a high degree of art, hear- 
ing in mind the age in which they must have 
been executed ; they certainly leave the 
works of Enrcqie of the same period far behind 
in perspective, grouping, and general details. 
The human figure is especially well executed. 
The character of all these caves is Buddhis- 
tical, the figure of that deity being found in 
several of them.*' 

In the manipulation and laying on of their 
colours they were very successful — so much 
so, that at the present time many of the 
paintings to be found in these rock-cut temples 
appear as fresh and brilliant as tliongh but 
the work of a few years since, whereas many 
of them must have existed for little k^ss tlitaii 
two thousand years. In tlie ])aintings alluded 
to, csjiecially tliose in Ajunta, there has been 
far more attention bestowed on the grouping 
than is usually met with in Hindoo works of 
art, and, at the same time, a nearer aiiproacli 
to modern notions of persjicctive. 

There existed remarkable facilities for tlicsc 
extraordinary constructions such as fe\v coun- 
tries — if, indeed, any country — could present. 
A gentleman who has rendered largo services 
to art, and has brought a more correct esti- 
mate of Indian art before the British public, 
says : — ** The whole cave system of India is 
composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid, 
and otlier cognate traj) formations, generally 
speaking of very considerable thickness and 
great nTiiformity of texture, and possessing, 
besidoH, the advantage of tlieir edges being 
cxjiosed in perpendicular cliffs, so that no 
rock in any part of the world could either be 
more suitable for the purpose or more favour- 
ably situated than these formations are. They 
were easily accessible, aiid easily w-orked. In 
the rarest possible instances are there any 
flaws or faults to distur' wlie uniformity of the 
design ; and when complete they afford a per- 
fectly dry temple or abode, singularly uniform 
in temperature, and more durable than any 
class of tein])le found in any part of the 
world.” ♦ In India proi>er (without passing 
into the boundary of Cashmere, Bcinde, or 
the Pnnjaub) there are about fifty groups of 
caves, and the number of distinct caves is 
about a thousand. Those which are of Jain 
and Brnhminical origin, taken together, do 
not exceed a hundred ; all the rest are Bud- 

* The Illustrated JTandbuolt of Architetiwre, By 
James Fergusson, M.i{.l.B.A. 
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dhist temples or monasteries, the temples not 
exceeding thirty in number. 

About nine-tenths of the caves known arc 
on tlio western side of India. The oldest are 
those of Bahar, supposed to have been exca- 
vated n.o. 2(X). Tiiese are witliout decora- 
tion, srpiar<?, with a .sloping jammed doorway, 
narrower at the top than the hoUoni. The 
style is commonly called Eg 3 'ptuiii; and 
similar constructions exist in Etliiopia, Etru- 
ria, Asia Minor, and (jlreece. Some of the 
Bahar caves were obviously temples, and these 
have decoration of form, but are gloom}' and 
lieavv. b’roni the date at which the.se were 
constructed up to nearly tlie era of the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, tlio habit of forming cave 
temples and monasteries existed in India. It 
is, however, believed that tlio taste, skill, and 
zeal for their formation began to decline a 
few liundrod j^ears after the Christian era. 

^Bhe group which is probably next in aiiti- 
cpiity to that at Bahar is the Oodaygeeree, 
near Cuttack. The rocks were peculiarly^ 
adapted to excavation, and accordingly an 
Opportunity was afforded to the excavators 
for more taste, variety, and grandeur of design 
and decoration. This group affords examples 
of all varieties of these residences, from the 
sim]>le cell of the solitary ascetic to the rich 
and ]>opulous monaster}'. The small colls 
consist of rooms not more than ten or twelve 
feet sfpiarc, with a porcli of two pillars ]>ro- 
toeting the single <loorway. The caves, how- 
ever, were gradually extended in length, 
verandahs were formed in front of them, 
wings were projected at right angles with the 
principal facade, ainl, lastly, second stories 
•were addcil to the height, so that the larger 
residences were capable of accommodating 
from forty to lifty monks. No shrine, nor 
any position in which one could be placed, is 
discoverable ; and the probability therefore is, 
that these caves were attached to some sacred 
edifice which has long since disappeared. 

In Western India the simplest form which 
the cave a.'ssurnes is that of a srpiare hall, sur- 
rounded by small cells. As the Ijall grows 
longer, first four, then twelve, and eventually 
a larger number of columns are introduced, 
to afford the necessary support to the super- 
incumbent rock. At length, the worship 
having by this time degenerated considerably 
from its original purity, a sanctuary is added, 
which contains an image of Buddha, and 
sometimes two side cliapels, with images of 
subordinate saints, sometimes male, sometimes 
female. The extreme depth of excavation 
required by the square arrangement offers an 
obstacle which a})pears to be perceived when 
the caves have attained a large size. A more 
oblong form is tlierefore subsequently adopted, 


and the sanctuary projected forward assists 
with the pillars in supporting the roof; by- 
and-bye it is even pushed out into the centre 
of the hall, and made to form the only real 
support. The decadence of the style has, 
however, here been reached, and the dignity' 
and beauty of llio composition have almost 
entirely disappeared.* 

In their ornamentation the cave architects 
employed with great skill tliat system of equal 
distribution of botli form and colour, the in- 
troduction of which to European notice was 
one of tlie successful results of the Great 
Exhibition of 1S51, and which has since that 
time become the fashionable object of Western 
design, though the oriental artists to whom 
its invention is due are still without rivals in 
its employment. As regards the cave pillars, 
where ornament is employed at iull, it is not 
confined merely to the base and capital, but 
is spread nearly equally over the whole surface 
of the pillar, thus not only giving singular 
richness, but also, ])aradoxical as it may 
ap])ear, greater simplicity, because the grand 
outline is tliiis uninterfered Avith, and tlio 
attention undistracted, by jiatchos of too 
great brillianey. 'Bhc general mode of cm- 
hcllisliment adojitod in the caves is painting 
in some sort of distenii>c7\* “ In some of tho 
older caves,” says ]M r. Eergusson, “not only 
tho Avails and roof, but even the ))illars, arc 
wholly covered Avith stucco, and ornamented 
Avith ]>ainting. This ]>ainting is divided, 
generally speaking, accoi*ding to tlie following 
rule; — On tlie Avails arc extensive compo- 
sition of figures and land.scapes; on ]>illars 
single detached figures, reiire.senting either 
Buddha or Buddhist saints ; Avhile the paint- 
ings on the roof arc almost invariably archi- 
toetural frets and scrolls, often of extreme 
beauty and elegance, vivalliiig many of those 
at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus. This 
threefolil diviwsiou is in fact the only one ad- 
missible in good taste, or only AA^ith the slightest 
possible modification where figures and con- 
ventional ornaments arc to be combined. At 
a later period many of the ornaments AA'liich 
had been painted on tlie earlier pillars came 
to be carved on them in relief, as hajqiened 
in Europe on the transition from the Norman 
to the Gothic style. The ])illar3 Avere natu- 
rally the first to undergo this transformation, 
but it Avas extended in some instances to the 
walls, and even to the rool’s. In some cases 
there still exist traces of jiainting on these 
engraved ornainent.s, but it ecenns tliat in the 
last ages of the style, the architects were 
satisfietl Avith the effect produced by the light 
and shade of bold reliefs, and abandoned 
* Bombay Revietv, vol. v. No. if. 
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colour to a considerable extent at least, if not 
altogether.” 

The cave temples date in the first century 
after Christ, and in the eight or nine follow- 
ing centuries ; the best example is that of 
Karlce, and the other principal specimens are 
at Ellora and Kanari. They vary in dimen- 
sions from about a hundred and twenty -five 
feet in length by forty -five feet in width, to 
forty-five by twenty-three. The first objects 
which strike tlie visitor arc two lion -pillars, 
resembling in some degree the lats described 
on another page. The outer porch is con- 
siderably witler than the body of the building, 
and is closed in front by a screen composed 
of two massive octagonal pillars, which sup- 
l>C)rt a plain face of rock ornamented by a 
wooden gallery. Above is a dwarf colonnade 
of four pillars, with pilasters, which, with a 
wooden cornice, complete the facade. Within 
this porch is the entrance, ])laccd under a 
gallery, exactly correapoiiding w'ith the rood 
loft of a Gothic cathedral, and consisting of 
three doorways, one leading to the centre, 
and one to each of the side aisles. I’he whole 
end of the hall above the gallery forms itself 
into one great horse-shoe window, through 
which all the liglit is admitted. The interior 
of the cave temple corresponds to a great ex- 
tent witii that of an early Christian basilica; 
it consists of a nave and side aisles, terminat- 
ing in an apse or semi-dome, round which 
the aisle is carried. The pillars which sepa- 
rate the nave from the aisles have tall bases, 
octagonal shafts, and capitals, wdiosc rich 
sculpture siipjdies the place occupied by frieze 
and cornice in Grecian architecture. In 
other examples plain painted surfaces occupy 
the same space. Above the columns springs 
the semicircular roof, ornamented either by a 
scries of wooden ribs, or by imitations of 
them in stone. The aisles arc dark, and the 
nave itself in comparative obscurity, but one 
undiviiled volume of light, passing through the 
single-arched opening overhead, falls directly 
T^pon an altar under the n])se, which is the 
principal object in the temple, and which re- 
calls the more ancient Binidhist tope or da- 
goba. “It certainly is,” says Mr. Fergusson, 
*• as solemn and grand as any interior can 
Avoll be and when to the general mysterious 
gloom and the brilliancy of the sacred object 
arc added the solemn associations of a moun- 
tainous and secluded situation, and the sound 
of the royal <!rum, whose rich tones reverbe- 
rate from the rock-hewn dome, an 'effect is 
obtained which may well induce in the half- 
civilized worshi])per every sensation of super- 
stitious awe. 

Intermediate, as it were, between tlie Bud- 
dhist caves and the structural edifices arc the 
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rock-cut Shaivite temple cf Kylas, at Ellora, 
and the raths of IMahavelliporc. The Kylas 
belongs to the ninth or tenth century; its 
general form is extremely similar to that of 
the southern Hindoo structural temples, ex- 
ternally as well as internally ; for in this case 
the excavators were not satisfied witli the 
more natural design of cutting away a cham- 
ber, like the Jhuldhists, in the rock, but as- 
pired to the formation of a complete temple 
such as might have been erected in the jduiii. 
For the purpose of providing an exterior tliey 
were compelled to dig down into the rock, 
thus placing the temple “in a pit,” and giv- 
ing it much of the appearance of an exhumed 
edifice. At Mabavellipore, on the contrary, 
the carvers escaped this dilemma by the em- 
ployment for their purpose of seven massive 
boulders of granite protruding from the sands 
on the edge of the ocean. The ratlis were 
excavated probably about a.d. 13(X). IMr. 
Fergusson discovers in them close copies of 
the monasteries and temples of the Buddhist 
style of architecture — transition s])ccimens in 
fact — which link that st^de with tlie architec- 
ture of the south of India. They are particu- 
larly valuable in reference to the older style, as 
rendering intelligible the external forms of 
buildings, of which the rock-hewn eaves were 
probably merely internal copies. One of the 
raths “represents with great exactness all 
that we know and all tliat we read of tlie 
Buddhist monasteries;” a second exhibits to 
us the form of a cave temple such as that of 
Karleo, with the side aisles, however, open 
externally; a third displays an approximation 
to the many-pinnacled pyriiriidal roof, oom- 
niou afterwards in Hindoo styles. The raised 
structures do not attest so much industry, nor 
so singular and original a character of mind 
on the part of their builders. 

The admirers of everything Indian are ex- 
tremely lavisli in their praise of Indian archi- 
tecture; and it is obvious that there is a dis- 
position to decry it on the part of some who 
deemed it a duty to check the incessant jiraisc 
of all things connected with the Hindoos, 
fashionahle a short time ago. Mill, always 
on this side of tlie dispute, quotes with elabo- 
rate industry an array of authorities unfavour- 
able to the architectural genius of the Hin- 
doos. Sonnerat informs us “ that the archi- 
tecture of the Hindoos is very rude, and their 
structures in honour of their deities are vene- 
rable only from tlieir magnitude.” “ Mail- 
cotay,” says Dr. Buchanan, “is one of the 
most celebrated places of Hindoo worsliip, 
both ns having been honoured with the ac- 
tual presence of an avatar, or incarnation of 
Vishiui, who founded one of the temples, and 
also as being one of the principal seats of the 
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Sri Vashnavain Brahmins, and having pos- 
sessed very large revenues. The large temple 
is a square building of great dimensions, and 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade, but it is 
a mean piece of architecture, at least out- 
Avardly. The columns are very rude, and 
only about six feet high. Above the entab- 
lature, in place of a balustrade, is a clumsy 
mass of brick and plaster, much higher than 
tlie columns, and excavated with numerous 
niches, in which are huddled together many 
tliouband images, composed of the same mate- 
rials, and moat rudely foniied. The temple 
itself is alleged to ho of wonderful antiquity, 
and to have been not only built by a god, but 
to be dedicated to Krishnu, on the very spot 
where that avatar performed some of his 
great works.’* Of the celebrated ])agoda8 at 
Congeveram the same author remarks that 
‘‘ they are great stone buildings, very clumsily 
executed, both in their joinings and carvings, 
and totally devoid of elegance or grandeur, 
although they are wonderfully crowded with 
what arc meant as ornaments.’* Elphinstone 
in the main agrees with Mill, but praises the 
tall columns as graceful. According to the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Socief//, Hin- 
doo architecture is characterised by a j>rofii- 
siou of columns, sometimes of slender con- 
struction, and raised to considerable elevation, 
sometimes massive, square at the base, octa- 
gon in the second division, having sixteen 
sides in the third architectural division, and 
round at the top. Various other coluiniial 
forms are described, and so various in their 
descriptions, that it would require a separate 
treatise to give the detail. | 

The interior temple ornamonts arc varioiis j 
and original, although some of the mouldings 
resemble those known in Europe. Frequently 
the walls are covered with representations of 
the go<l8, especially in their wars. A people 
whose ethical taste surrounds the glory of 
their deities with the enmities and havoc of 
war, are not likely to remain themselves at 
peace longer than their interests or weakness 
constrain. It should be no matter of sur- 
prise to those Europeans who have stood 
within these temples, that India has been a 
land of civil feud and foreign war through- 
out its history. 

The chief defects of Hindoo architecture 
are want of boldness, grandeur, and propor- 
tion, with too minute attention to minor ex- 
cellences, and an exuberance of ornament. 

According to Mr, Fergusson, the architec- 
ture of the Hindoo temples differs in style 
in different parts of the country, that of the 
south more especially, lieing well defined in 
its difference from the north. The southern 
Hindoo temple is enclosed in a rectAngnlar 


court, the walls of which are high and plain 
externally, but internally ornamented by 
colonnades ami cloisters, or buildings of various 
sorts adapted to the service of the sacred edi- 
fice. In the centre of the front wall, and in 
the corresponding position in the rear, arc 
two gateways with lofty pyramidal roofs. A 
second inclosuro succeeds the first, which ex- 
hibits, however, but one gate pyramid ; within 
this again is the temple itself. The sacred 
building consists of two porches, or viundttjis, 
an ante -tern pie, or pronaos, and the veeman, 
which contains the object of worship. Each 
mundup is a square building, with a flat or 
pyramidal roof, and having a door on each of 
its four sides. The porches are sometimes 
detached from each other. When tliey are 
joined together the outer porch is open in 
front, so that it does not materially obstruct 
the passage of light to the interior. One of 
the ]n'incipal objects of the architect is that 
of shrouding the adytum of the temple in 
mysterious darkness : he effects this jiartly by 
the ante- temple, which is usually of the same 
width as the cell, and about half as deep as it 
broad, and partly by excluding all light except 
such as is admitted by a single door. In 
addition to the ])rincipal shrine itself, the in- 
closures contain smaller temples, tanks of' 
water, gardens, and colonnades or choultries. 
Those last are of all grades, from the little 
pavilion supported on four pillars to the mag- 
nificent “ hall of one tliousaiid columns.** 
** Their uses, too,” says I\Ir. Fergusson, “arc 
most various : in ancient times tliey served as 
porches to temples; sometimes as halls of 
ceremony, wdiere tlic dancing-girls attached 
to the temples dance and sing ; sometimes 
they are cloisters, surrounding the whole area 
of the temple ; at others swinging porches, 
where the gods enjoy at stated seasons that 
intellectual amusement. But by far their 
most important application is when used as 
nuptial halls, in which the mystic union of 
the male and female divinities is celebrated 
once a year.** 

The details of these buildings can hardly 
be made intelligible without the aid of 
models. The veeman is square in plan, the 
perpendicular part of it is decorated with 
pilasters and niches, and supports a pyramidal 
roof, in small temjilos one story in height, 
but in the larger examples sometimes four- 
teen ; the w'hole is invariably covered with a 
small dome-like termination, deriving its 
origin probably from the Buddhist tope. The 
gate-pyramid, or gopoor, is identical in form 
with the veeman, except that it is oblong in- 
stead of square in plan; its longer side is 
pierced with a gateway, and the circulf^r 
crowning ornament is lengthened out to suit 
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the general shape of the building. In some 
cases the pillars of choultries are placed at 
equal regular intervals, and number as many 
as t\ve!ity-l'our in the width, but in others the 
central aisle is wider than the outer ones, 
and a sj>ace is thus presented w'hicli is too 
wide to be simjdy roofed by flat stones as in 
the sinaller examples. A slender shaft is then 
added to the usual square pillar, and from 
thence a system of bracketing is carried up 
until the central sj»ace. remaining to be roofed, 
has been sufficiently diminished in size.* 

Mr. Forgnssoii expresses himself in terms 
of high admiration of the »Southorn Indian 
tem])les, which he affirms bear a striking 
similarity to the Temple of .lerusalem, as re- 
built by Herod, and described in the pages of 
Josephus. The great choultry Mr. Fergus- 
Bon represents as corresponding with the 8toa 
Basilica, and the outer court with that of the 
Gentiles. 

The style of temple architecture in Northern 
India, according to IMr. Fcrgiisson, begins 
abruptly upon the line within which that of 
8onthern India flourishes. Examples are 
found in Orissa. The temple and suj)er.st!tion 
of Juggernaut, at Orissa, were described in a 
former page. The northern temple is in plan 
nearly identical with its southern neighbour. 
It is surrounded by a srpiaro court, enclosed 
by high walls, perfectly plain externally, but 
on the interior ornamented by cloisters or 
colonnndos. A square mundup, with a door 
on each face, fltamls in front of the groat 
tower which contains the object of worship. 
There are sometimes two porches, but wlieii 
this is the case, the foremost one is either 
wholly detached, or coiinecteU oidy in a slight 
and temi>orary manner. The door-ways of 
the porches project, and are very richly or- 
namented, and the wdiole walls arc covered 
with sculpture of elaborate minuteness. Above 
the perpendicular j)art rises a roof divided 
horizontally into three stage.s ; the lower por- 
tion of each face is adorned with a range of 
caryatides, the upper purtiuii is formed by 
five or six ])rojecting ledges of stone. The 
whole is crowned l»y a termination of singular 
grace and beauty, which resembles an in- 
verted lotus, and upon which rests the finial, 
called in modern tenqJcs a hulus, and pro- 
bably <le riving its origin from the umbrella 
ornament of the Buddiiist style. The lower 
part of the tower corresponds exactly with 
that of the mundup, except that only the door 
opening into the porch is pierced, the. others 
being filled in with sculpture. That which 
foims the distinguishing feature of the style 
is, however, the ikikur, or spire, wliich rises 
above the cell containing the sacred object: 
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it is no longer pyramidal in outline, but 
always curvilinear or bell-shaped ; the divi- 
sions are vertical instead of horizontal, as in 
Southern India ; and the summit is crowned 
by the kulns just described. In advance of 
this style istliatof the now desecrated temple 
at Barolli. in IJjiper India, situated in a wild 
and romantic spot near the falls of the Chum- 
bul, w'hoso distant roar in the still night is the 
only sound that breaks the silence of the soli- 
tude which surrounds them. This is also a 
teuqde of Siva, and it was erected, in Mr. 
Fergiisson’s ojunion, “ probably in the eighth 
or ninth century.” Its general outline is 
identical with that of the Orissan temples, 
but the ]>orch, instead of being essentially 
astylar, or devoid of pillars as heretofore, is 
now^ columnar ; and in front of it is a detached 
porch, c.alled — ])erbai>3 from its having be(?u 
employed in similar festivals with those to 
which we have seen the choultries of Southern 
India were principally dedicated — a choree, 
or marriagC'liall.* Another style kindred to 
that of Northern India is called by IMr. Fer- • 
gusson the Jain style, but by other and still 
more recent writers the (Bijorat style, for the 
reason that it was not confined to the oltjects 
of the Jain religion. It would appear, how- 
ever, to Jiave originated with the professors 
of that creed. A description of the diflerenco 
of this style from tlio styles of Northern India 
generally would be too technical for a poj)u]ar 
and general work. There is a representatiou 
of one of these buildings in a work called 
Ras Maid, or Hindoo Annah of the Province 
of Gnjcrat * wliich will afford the general 
readtu* a good idea of their character. The , 
dome in this descrijition of temple is ex- 
tremely elegant. Colonel 'J’od, comjiaring 
its mode of construction with that of the 
domes of sacred buildings in the Western 
worUl, observes : — “ One of the consequences 
of this mode of construction was, that all the 
decoration of the Indian domes w’as horizontal, 
or ill other w’ords, the ornaments were ar- 
ranged in concentric rings one above the 
other, insteail of being disposed in vertical 
ribs as in Roman or Gothic vaults. 'I'his 
arrangement allow.s of far more variety being 
introduced, without any offence to good taste, 
and jiractically has rendered some of these 
Jain domes the most exquisite specimens of 
elaborate roofing that can anywhere be seen. 
Another consec|uencc deduced from this mode 
of construction was the employment of pen- 
dants from the centres of the domes, which 
are used to an extent that w^ould have sur- 
prised even the Tudor architects of our own 
country. With them, how'ever, the pendant 
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was an architoctural tour de force^ requiring 
great constructive ingenuity and large masses 
to counterlmlaiice, and is always tending to 
destroy the building it ornaments ; while the 
Indian pendant, on the contrary, only adds 
its own weight to tliat of the dome, and has 
no other prejudicial tendency. Its forms, too, 
generally have aliglitnesa and elegance never 
even imagined in tJothie art; it hangs from 
the centre of a dome more like a lustre of 
crystal drops, than a solid mass of marble or 
of stone. * It appears,’ says the annalist of 
the Uajpoot clans, speaking of one of these 
pendants, ‘ like a cluster of the half disclosed 
lotus, whoso cups are so thin, so trans|iarent, 
and so accurately wrought, that it fixes the 
eye in admiration.’” 

The Gnjerat tenijde, however ])rofessional 
architects IVoni Europe may enter into minute 
disquisitions as to the distinction of style, is 
very like that of Northern and Southern 
India, which also resemble one another in 
great national characteristics, notwithstanding 
the distinctions noticed. The tem}>les of the 
])roviueo which gives its name to this peculiar 
stylo, consist of one or two mnmlups or 
porches, and a sejuare tower contuiiiiug the 
idol, and surmounted by a curvilinear spire. 
An enclosure containing pools, triumphal 
arches, ajid ])illared halls, surround the tenq»lo 
j)roper, or sanctum mnetorum of tlie idolatry. 
Tlio porch is sometimes detached, and it is 
then, us under similar conditions in other 
parts of Iiniia, called a choree or marriage- 
hall. Ill front, and on either siile of the 
temple, is placed an ornamental frontispiece, j 
called a keerttee-stumhh^ or triunqilial pillar. 
It is formed of two coluuius, with upper I 
columns or attics, and double capitals. A 1 
torun of the circular form is placed between ! 
the columns, and touches at its upper pcniit 
the centre of the entablature. Above is a 
cornice and curvilinear pediment, emliiig in a 
kulus. The wliole frontispiece is covered 
with sculpture, from the base to the apex. 
The toruii is a sort of truss ])laced between 
coluums, which is skilfully used both to aftbrd 
strength and decoration. The name was 
originally applied (and is still so used), to the 
garland of leaves, and the drapery festoons 
which are hung up at the doors of Hindoo 
liousea on occasions of marriages and festivals. 
The application of the term to this particular 
feature of architecture is happy, and ta.stefully 
conceived. Frequently a koond or oblong 
reservoir of water is placed before the tenqile. 
It is surrounded on all four sides by flights of 
descending steps, with landings at intervals, 
and is ornamented with small niches placed 
chequer fashion. At the central jioints, with 
the exception of that nearest the temple, and 
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at the four corners, are placed small shrines, 
with sliiknrs or s})ire3. Some of these tcuqdes 
were two or three stories in height, hut almost 
the only remaining example of this class — 
the Roodra IMalu of Sid h pore, is too much 
mutilated to afford us full iufonrmtioii upon 
the subject. The defect is partially supplied 
by the minarets of Mohammedan mosijucs, 
which follow^ most faithfully the old Hindoo 
forms, and alTord — if for their arched and 
foliated j>aiiels \ve substitute i<lol-sculptured 
alto-reliefs — ])erfect representations on a small 
scab*, of the two stories of a shrine tower, to 
which the imagination may easily add tlio 
curvilinear sjnres. 

The edifice thus dcscrihcd stood within a 
square or rectangular court, the enclosure of 
which 'Was formed by nnmerous small temples 
similar in form and style to:? the ]>riiicipal 
building, but of considerably smaller dimen- 
sions, and possessing each but a single co- 
lumnar muiulnp. In some cases a small dis- 
tance was allowed to intervene between these, 
hut in m(?st they were actually coiiiieeted. 
The towers and shikurs were always ])laced 
on the outside, and tJie porches towanls I lie 
groat tem})le. hi the centre of the rearmost 
siile of the enclosure three small teuij»les were 
pushed somewhat backwartls, so as to form a 
break in the line, and the other central points 
w’cre occupied by three j)illarc<l halls j)ierced 
fur gateways. If, as at Siilhpore, the temple 
was ]»laced on the bank of a river, the front 
gateway opened upon a (jhat, or ilight of 
stejis, which was carried for some <listance 
along the edge of the stream. These por- 
traitures are of the Gujerat tem]de in its most 
complete form. The shrines commonly met 
with are, however, rarely complete ; some 
want the enclosure, or the reservoir, or both; 
others possess but one columnar uiiuidup ; and 
not a few’^ dwindle down to the sim])le idol- 
tower and spire. 

TJie temples hitherto described belong to 
the IJrahminical faith; those of the Jain reli- 
gion are, howmver, nearly identical in form, 
hut the reservoirs being unadapted to its 
ceremonies, are always omitted. In Jain 
temples, and in those dedicated to Shroc 
Krishn also, there are not iin frequently three 
spire-covered idol cells instead of one. and 
the central shikur is raised higher than the 
other two. 

Gnjerat contains several of the sacred 
mountains of the Jains. Alount Ahoo, Gir- 
nar or Joonagurh, {Shutioonjye or Paleetana, 
Tavinga, and Tulaja. It is amiilst the eub- 
lime iiatund seenery and romantic associations 
of these eonseerateil sjiots, that the architec- 
ture of the dain faith is exhibited most im- 
pressively. The temples are here clustered 
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together in greater or lees numbers, and the 
whole mass is surrounded by a Ibrtilied wall. 
At Paleetana especially, wliere, arranged in 
street after street, and square after square, 
and intersperseil with subordinate buildings 
of a palatial character, with terraces, with re- 
servoirs of water, and with gardens, they 
cover the rocky summit of the mountain, they 
impress the beliolder with some such vivid 
ideas of sanctity, of beauty, and of power, as 
those with which the Jew of old must have 
contemplated, in her prime, the holy fortress- 
city of Mount Zion. 

Perhaps the clioicest examples of the style 
are those marble edifices which were erected 
about the middle of the eleventh century after 
Christ, upon Mount Aboo, and at Khooin- 
bhareca, upon the not far distant bill of 
Arasoor, by Veemnl 8ha, the viceregent of 
Blieem Dev I., King of Unhilpoor. At Kboom- 
bbareea the general features are almost iden- 
tical with those of the Brahminical temples. 
At Aboo the temple of Veemnl 8ha has but 
one mundup, whicii is composed of forty-eight 
pillars, and is immediately connected with a 
doulde colonnade of smaller pillars, forming 
porticoes to a range of cells, fifty -five in 
number, which enclose the i)riiieipal temple 
on all sides, exactly as in a Buddhist veehar. 
Externally, this temple is perfectly unadorned, 
and as the subordinate cells are without spires, 
there is nothing to indicate the magnificence 
within, except the shikur of the great temple 
peeping over the plain wall. 

Tliis system of connecting the central temple 
with the surrounding buildings, so as to form 
a more complete whole, is carried to perfec- 
tion in the edifice wliich Koombbo liana, of 
Odoyporo, erected at Ranpore, near Hadree 
in Mewar, “ in a deserted glen running into 
the western slope of the Arauallec, before his 
favourite fort of Komulmer.” “ It is nearly 
a square,” says Mr. Fergusson, ‘'2<X) feet by 
225 feet, exclusive of the projection on each 
face. In the centre of this stands the great 
shrine, not, however, occupied as usual by 
one cell, but by four, or rather four great 
niches, in each of which is placed a statue of 
Adccnath or Rishnb Dev, the first and greatest 
of the Jain saints. Above this arc four other 
niches similarly occupied, opening on the 
terraced roofs of the building. Near the four 
angles of the court are four other smaller 
shrines, and around them, or on each side of 
them, are twenty domes, supported by about 420 
columns ; four of these domes, the central ones 
of each group, are three stories in height, and 
tower above the others ; and one, that facing 
the principal entrance, is supported by tlie 
very unusual number of sixteen columns, and 
is 36 feet in diameter, the others being only 
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24 feet. Light is admitted to the building 
by four uncovered courts, and the whole is 
surrouniled hy a range of cells, moat of them 
unoccupied, eacli of which has a pyramidal 
roof of its own. The iuiiiienso number of 
parts in the huililing, and their general small- 
ness, prevent its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandeur; hut their variety, 
their beauty of detail — no two pillars in the 
whole building being exactly alike — and the 
grace with which they are arranged, the 
tasteful admixture of domes of difl'erent 
heights with flat ceilings, and the mode in 
which the light is introduced, combine to 
produce an excellent effect. Indeed, I kno\v 
of no other building in India of the same 
class, that leaves so pleasing an impression, 
or affords so many hints for the graceful 
arrangement of columns in an interior.” 

In their religious buildings the Moliani- 
medans borrowed largely from the Hindoos, 
although bringing with them a style of archi- 
tecture peculiar to themselves. The .Bitildcr^ 
a j^rofessional periodical published in Ijondon, 
and celebrated for its architectural lore, has 
suggested that the derivation of western reli- 
gious architecture from the East is more easily 
traceable than many 8U])pose, and, ajyropos, 
relates the following anecdote : — ** I. remem- 
ber once standing before the magnifleent west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral, in company 
with an old Indian officer, when he said, 

‘ Why, this is just what vve see throughout 
the East; huge pointed portals running up 
to the top of the building ; spires, pinnacles — 
everything like the minarets — the aspiring 
character of Mussulman architecture.* And 
this style came into general use very sliortl}' 
after the great crusade. We do not say that the 
dogma hoc, ergo hoc is always 

correct, but surely it is in this instance.” 

It should be remembered that the oldest 
architectural monuments in India are reli- 
gions, and were not erected by the Brahmins, 
but by the scceders from the Brahminical 
religion, who adopted the Buddhist creed. 
The lats are the oldest of these, and are un- 
doubtedly of an antiquity wnich can be traced 
for nearly two thousand two hundred years. 
They arc pillars, technically called monoliths, 
very slender and graceful, and apparently 
erected for the purpose of receiving superscrip - 
tions. They are generally about forty feet 
high, and are surmounted by capitals crowned 
with seated lions. There arc ornaments upon 
them which connect them with the architec- 
ture of Western Asia and Eastern Europe. 
These lats wore placed before buildings set 
apart for worship, serving in this respect as 
“the kcertlee Btumlehs and deep malas” of 
mediaeval and nio<lern Hindoo architecture ; 
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and as the two pillars — Joakim and Boaz — 
which Solomon placed before the temple in 
Jerusalem. The lats were placed before the 
buildings called topes. In Central India, at 
Sanchi, near Bhilastone, of the host preserved 
of these is to be seen, altliough its antiquity 
is very great, dating more than a century 
before the Christian era. The topes were 
domed structures, rising from a circular and 
eloping base, and crowned by a square ter- 
minal with projecting cornice. A broad 
double ramp, or sloping platform, such as that 
whicli conducts to the summit of the Campa- 
nile of St. Mark, Venice, afforded access to 
the top of the base, and at this level there ran 
round tlie foot of the dome a balustradcd ter- 
race, which was probably employed in the 
circumambulations commonly used in the 
Buddhist ceremonials, as in those of the na- 
tions of classical anticpiity, of the British 
Druids, and of the disciples of the Poorans. 
The topes sometimes contained relic chambers 
called dar/ohas, at other times they were mere 
solid monnds of brickwork faced with stone, 
over which was laid a thick coating of cement, 
adorned either with ])ainting or ornaments in 
relief, ^riie terminal, which was called a tee, 
consisted of a square box, probably at first of 
wood, and afterwards copied in stone; around 
the tipper ])art of it was a frieze of horse - 
slioc-shapo<l window heads, and the cornice 
was formed hy three liorizontal slabs project- 
ing one beyond the other. There can be 
very little doubt that it was. or at all events 
represented, a chasse, or relic box, and it is 
more than probable that originally the relic 
w'as jilaced not in the tope, but ou the top of 
it ; a supposition which would account for the 
absence of relic-chambers in one class of these 
structures. The terminal appears to have 
been frequently surmounted by one or more 
umbrellas — the common symbols of regal 
state — which, originally of wood, but after- 
wards copied ill stone, assumed at length a 
strictly architectural character, and very nearly 
resembled the kulns, or water-vessel, which 
forms a common feature in temples of Vishnu 
or of Siva. The tope was enclosed by a 
balustrade of stone posts, connected by hori- 
zontal cross-pieces, and at regular intervals in 
the circle thus formed were four gateways. 
These consisted each of them of two square 
pillars richly sculiitured, and terminating in 
bold elephant capitals; they rose above the 
baliistrado, and were continued upwards be- 
yond the capitals, forming, with three cross 
lintels, and the uprights inserted between 
them, frontispieces of a peculiar and striking 
character. In the immediate vicinity of the 
tope, caves and tumuli presented themselves 
to view, the former being the residences of 
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priests, the latter for the most part biirying- 
placcs, jierhaps in some instances smaller relic 
shrines. The tumuli of India now remaining 
have no features which would entitle them to 
be regarded as architectural objects, but are 
rcinarkaldy analogous to the barrows of Eu- 
rope and other parts of the world; it is pro- 
bable, however, that many of them, like the 
tombs of Ceylon, Tiiibet, and other Buddliist 
countries, were decorated similarly with the 
topes. The dagohas, or copies of tliem, oc- 
cupied the sanctuaries of the cave temples.” * 
The same authority supplies us with the 
following description of buildings for warlike 
purposes in the province where the style of 
sacred architecture just referred to is most 
generally found : — The fortresses of Guje- 
rat, such at least as are situated in the plains, 
are square, or nearly square, iii form, with 
large gateways in tlie centre of each side, 
and outworks or barbicans in front, ami second 
gateways in the sides of the outwork. At 
each corner is a bastion of the ‘ broken 6([Uare ’ 
form, and four rectangular bastions intervened 
between each corner tower and the central 
gateway. The walls are of solid mason work, 
ornamented at intervals with sculptured bands, 
and conqdeted by semicircular /cangras, or 
battlements, screening tlic platformed way in 
the interior, along which the warders passed. 
The gateway resembles the nave of a southern 
choultry: there are six engaged pillars on 
either side, from whicli springs large brackets, 
or ratlier systems of three rows of l)racketing, 
and upon tliese is laid a flat stone roof.f A 
colonnade follows the line of tlie walls on the 
inside, forming a lengthened covered portico, 
w'ith a broad platform above. Each fortress 
contains reservoirs of water of two kinds : the 
first tank, the surownr or iuloio ; the second 
is the w’ell, the icau or hoiclec. Besides the 
sacred edifices and fortresses of the Hindoos, 
there are various other architectural remains. 

The tanks may bo considered not only as 
great and useful public works, but as aflord- 
iiig in many cases opportunities for arcliitec- 
tural skill and taste. These works wore 
stupendous, covering frequently an area of 
several miles. Temples were built round 
their edges, and shrines were placed on tlio 
steps leading to them. This, however, was 
not BO generally the case when they were 
constructed for irrigation, ns when intended 
for religious lavntions. At Veerumgaum 
there is a tank, whicli is crowned with three 
hundred shrines. At Unhilpore Puttem 
there is a tank, the shrines and other arclii- 

♦ Bombay Quarterly Review, 

t For a view of one of these gateways, sec Rat Mdtd, 
vol. i. pi. I. I’or plans aud elevation of corner towers, 
see figs. 1 and 2, vol. i. pp. 251, 252, of the stiinc work. 
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tcctural designs connected with which have 
long ago disappeared, which bears a name, 
meaning, “ 'i'lie reservoir of the thousand 
temples of Siva.” The Mohammedans paid 
much attention to the preservation of these 
tanks, ami frequently erected in the centre a 
mound, connected with the edge of the reser- 
v<dr by a viaduct. These mounds were sites 
of tombs or garden palaces. It is likely that 
the Mohammedans derived this custom from 
tbe Buddhists, for in purely Buddhist coun- 
tries, where large tanks are used, the habit of 
erecting small garden palaces on islands in 
the centre still exists. 

The wells ace broad and deep. Galleries 
pass round the walls, and flights of stone steps, 
admirably constructed, descend to the water. 

The bridges were once numerous, but have 
fallen into decay ; the remains of some are in- 
teresting in an architectural point of view. 
They are generally composed of stone posts, | 
held together by beams of masonry, some of 
which are sur mourned by small gothic arches. 

The houses of the wealthy Hindoos are 
often mean ajid chini y, but generally they 
are well adapted to the requisites of a private 
or i)alatial residence, as the case may bo. In 
some places, as at Bombay and Sorampore, 
considerable taste and much opulence la dis- 
played by the more j)Owerful natives. There 
is, however, a disposition to injitato the style 
of the English, whose dwellings are not 
erected in much better taste in India than at 
home. 

The tombs are magnificent, especially those 
founded by Mohanmiedan princes. Several 
of them have been described in the chapters 
set apart to the subjects of provinces and chief 
cities. The mausoleum of Sheik Selim, at 
Futtehpore Sikree, is one of the finest, of 
wdiich no description is given in previous 
pages. The celebrated Akbar, led by super- 
stitious feelings, took up his residence at 
Sikree, and erected numerous edifices for 
religious and civil purposes. Captain Stoc- 
quekr gives the following account of them : — 
“The quadrangle, which contains a nio 9 (jue 
on the west side, and the tomb of the old 
hermit in the centre, is perhaps one of the 
finest in the world. It is five hundred and 
seventy -five feet square, and surrounded by a 
high wall, with a magnificent cloister all 
around within. On the outside is a magnifi- 
cent gateway, at the top of a noble flight of 
steps, twenty-four feet high. The whole 
gateway is one hundred and twenty* feet in 
height, and the same in breadth, and presents 
beyond the wall five sidles of an octagon, of 
which the front face is eighty feet wide. The 
urch in the centre of this space is sixty feet 
high by forty ’wide. The gateway is ex- 
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tremely grand and beautiful, composed of red. 
sandstone, with inlai<l decorations of marble ; 
but the beholder is struck with the dispro- 
portion between the thing wanted and the 
thing provided. There scorns to ho some- 
thing quite preposterous in forming so enor- 
mous an entrance for a poor diminutive man 
to walk through ; and walk he must unless he 
is carried through on men’s shoulders ; for 
neither elcpliant, horse, nor bullock, could 
ascend the flight of steps. * In all these 
places the staircases, on the contrary, are as 
disproportionately small. They look as if 
they were made for rats to crawl through, 
w^hile the gateways seem as if they were 
made for ships to sail under.* The tomb of 
Sheik Selim, the liormit, is a very boanliful 
little building, in the centre of the quadrangle. 
It once boasted a great deal of musaic orna- 
ment.” The same author describes certain 
erections attributed to the Jats in the follow- 
ing terms : — “ At Dceg is a noble quadran- 
gular garden, constructed by tlie Jats during 
their ascendancy. It is four hundred and 
seventy-five feet long by three hundred and 
fifty feet wide ; and in the centre is an octa- 
gonal pond, witli openings on four sides, lead- 
ijig up to four buildings, which stand in the 
centre of each face of the garden. These 
buildings are justly accounted the most beau- 
tiful Hindoo edifices for accommodation ever 
erected. They are formed of a very fine 
ground sandstone, brought from the quarries 
of Roopbas, which are eight or ten miles 
south-west of Futtelj])orc Sikree. These 
stones are brought in in Hags, some sixteen 
feet long, from two to three feet wide, and 
one thick, all sides as flat as glass, the Hags 
being of the natural thickness of the strata. 
The openings spoken of abt)ve have, from the 
centre of the pond to the foot of the flight of 
steps leading from them, an avenue of jtts 
cCcany 

The architectural remains of the Mohani- 
medaiis are necessarily more modem tlian 
tliosc of the Hindoos, hut only a few of' their 
religions buildings are of remarkable preten- 
sion. Palaces, tombs, .-iid balls of justice, of 
great beauty, built by the followers of the 
prophet, are found in LIp])or India. In the 
pages whieli described these provinces, notices 
have been given of several of them. Captain 
Stocqueler, whose admiration of these Imild- 
ings is excessive, says : — “India abounds with 
monumental remains, and when all that Eng- 
land lias accomplished in the architectural 
way sliall have crumbled into dust, tliosc 
majestic remains will remain to attest the 
superiority, in this respect, of Hindoos and 
Mnssulmen.” 

Mr. Fergusaon, who looked u^ioii the ar- 
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chitectural works of India with the eye of an 
accf»niplished artist, gives a more sober and 
judicious estimate, and yet one highly credit- 
able to the Hindoo race : — “ It would be as 
reasonable to compare the Indian ej>ics and 
dramas with those of Homer and ^^rtphocles, 
as to compare the Imliaii style of arcliitecturc 
with the refined elegance and intellectual 
superiority of the Parthenon and other great 
works of Greece. Probably a nearer com- 
parison might be instituted witli the Gothic 
styles of the middle ages ; yet, while possess- 
ing the same rich irregularity aud defiance 
of all rule, it -wants that bold manliness of 
style, and loftiness of aspiration, which dis- 
tinguishes even the rudest attempts of those 
enthusiastic religionists. Though deficient in 
tliese respects, the Indian styles arc unrivalled 
for patient elaboration of the details, which 
arc always designed with elegance, and always 
oxecutc<l with care. The very extent of or- 
namentation produces feelings of astonish- | 
nieiit, and the smaller exainples are .always I 
pleasing, iVuiii the elegance of the parts, and 
tlie appropriateness of the whole. In no 
styles is the last characteristic more marked 
than in those of India; for wliether tlie ar- 
chitects lia<l to u])hold a mountain of rock, or 
the airiest domes, or merely an ornamental 
screeiiwork, in all instances tlie pillars arc 
exactly proj)ortioTicd to the work they have 
to do, and tlie ornaments are equally suited 
to the apparent strength or lightness of effect 
which the position of tlie mass seems to re- 
quire, No affectation, and no imitation of 
other styles, ever interfere to ])revent the 
pnri)ose-like expression of every i)iivt, and the 
effect consequently is always satisfactory and 
pleasing; and wiien tlie extent is sufficient, 
produces many of the host and higliest modes 
of expression of which the art of architecture 
is anywhere capable.” 

To the architecturo of Western Europe 
]Mr. Fergusson assigns a place inferior to that 
which the art in India is entitled to occupy 
in the general estimation of the educated, 
lie bases this estimate upon a principle : he 
affirms that the architecture of Europe gene- 
rally, for some huiulreds of years, has been a 
servile copying of ancient styles, and under 
eircumstniices where utility ninl appro]>riate- 
noss to the purpose of the building liave been 
excluded from consideration ; and he opines 
that by this means im])rovcmcnt has been 
rendered next to impossible, and the creation 
of a stylo suitable to modern genius and 
Eiiropoaii ideas, entirely so. In the first 
period of the iirogvessof the architectural art, 
he avers tliat develojmient arose by the con- 
stant maintenance of the principle, tliat the 
character of the structure should be in keep- 


ing with its in tended use. Ills words arc : — 
“In tlie first period the art of architecture 
consisted in designing a buihling so as to he 
most suitable and convenient for the purposes 
it was wanted fur, in arranging tlie ])arts so 
as to produce tJie most stately and ornamontal 
effect consistent with its uses, aud ajiplying 
to it such ornament as should express and 
liarinoiiise with the construction, and be ap- 
propriate to the purposes of tiie building ; 
while at tlie same time the architects took 
care that the ornament should be the most 
elegant in itself which it was in their power 
to design. Following this system, not only 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Gothic 
architects, but even the indolent and half 
civilized inhabitants of India, the stolid 
Tartars of Tliibet and China, and the savage 
Mexicans, succeeded in pvoduchig great and 
beautiful buildings. No race, however rude 
or remote, has failed, Avlien wmrking on this 
system, to produce buildings which are ad- 
mired by all who behold them, and are well 
worthy of the most attentive consideration.” 
It is from the want of the principle liere in- 
sisted upon, and the jirevalenco of an absurd 
ami servile imitation, that in Mr. Fergiisson’s 
opinions tlie architecture of Europe suffers 
in comparison with India, notwithstanding 
the faults by which the latter is characterised. 
Mr. Mill, in his History, instances the success 
of the Mexicans and other nations, reported 
rude in works of andiitecture, as proofs that 
nothing favourable to the early civilization of 
India can be inferred from the admirable 
public edifices which adorn that land, or tell 
of its avchiteeturul glory in ages remote. 
The philosophy of the facts that people of 
an inferior civilization in many rosjiects are 
capable of great things in this, is fairly stated 
by Mr. Fergusson. He regrets that India 
has not advanced to jierfection, but still more 
deplores that Europe has retrograded, ami, on 
the whole, ])Ut8 forward a high claim for the 
renown of tlie funner. 

In the nations contiguous to India proi)er, 
such as the Piinjauh, Cashmere, Affghanistan, 
and which, althougli generally, are not sj>eci- 
fically, included in the term India, very early 
progress was made in nrehiteeture. Traces 
of Greek style have been found in the remains 
extant, wliich some have attributed to the 
inHuciice of the invasion of Alexander, but 
which others affirm have an anterior origin. 
Important and skilful investigations have been 
made as to the architectural remains of Cash- 
mere. It is alleged that these evidence tlie 
influence of Grecian art, and the style has 
received the designation “Arian,” from the 
Greek term in architecture — Artrlost^Ie, which 
is applied to the intercolumiiiation of four 
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diameterp, a feature of the architecture of 
Cashmere. The Cashraerian is distinguished 
by graceful outline, massiveness, suitable or- 
nament, “ lofty roofs, trefoiled doors sur- 
mounted by pyramidal pediments, and wide 
intercoliimniations.” The Cashmere temples 
are of three kimis — oblong, square, and octa- 
gonal; which are again subdivided into the 
closed and the open, the latter having doors 
on four sides ; the former but one entrance. 
In their proportions the architects apj>ear to 
have generally made the lieight of the temide 
equal to twice its breadth. These basements 
are divided into two kinds, the massive and 
the light, according to the character of their 
inoiddings. The walls of the Cashmerian 
temples are made of huge blocks of grey lime- 
stone, secured together by iron clamps ; their 
dimensions vary considerably, the older ones 
being shorter than those of more modern 
origin. The roofs of these Cashmerian temples 
arc of pyramidal shape, sometimes broken 
into two equal portions, divided by a broad 
moulding, and occasionally into throe or four 
such divisions. Tlie height of the portico 
varies in different localities ; sometimes it 
I’caches only to one -third of the height of the 
roof ; in others it extends to the top of the 
roof. The i)illars in the Cashmerian temples 
are of two kinds, round and square ; and, un- 
like the many varieties of Hindoo ))i]lars, arc 
always divided into the three distinct parts of 
base, shaft, and capital. The acpiare pillars 
are only employed in corner positions ; whilst 
the round pillars are used throughout the 
colonnades, and in porches. These arc always 
fluted with from sixteen to twenty-four flutes ; 
the numbers decreasing with the diameter of 
the column. The sliafts were usually three 
or four diameters in height. The capital 
seems to have been nearly always equal in its 
height to the upper diameter of tlie column. 
The heights and breadths of the bases do not 
appear to liavc been formed by any fixed 
rule. The distances between the columns 
were nearly always equal to two-thirds of the 
total height of the pillars,* 

In the I’unjaub, especially on certain por- 
tions of the frontiers of Affghanistan and 
Cashmere, there are very ancient and interest- 
ing remains. The province of Peshawnr, 
although its more perfect buildings, especially 
around the city of Peshawur, arc Mohamme- 
dan, contains various ruins of a remote anti- 
quity. A British officer f published in 1862, 
in the Tramactloin of the Bombaj/ Geor/ra^ 
2ihical Soctetf/, an account of this province 
very general in its character, but more par- 
ticularly as to its geographical and topogra- 

* Journal of the Jsiaiic Society of BengaU 

t Lieutenant H. G. Raverty. 


phical peculiarities, and the traces of ancient 
peoples and their works. He travelled in the 
Kusnfzai country. In describing the neigh- 
bourhood of Kathainar, he relates that a stone 
or slab was regarded with reverence by the 
peojfle, and called by them Lang’-i-Ncwishtah^ 
or “the inscribed stone.” The characters in- 
scribed were unknown to the people, but from 
their description he supposed it to be Greek. 
The lieutenant had been refused, by his 8U])e- 
rior officer, leave of absence for the purj)use 
of visiting it, on the ground of the danger 
he would incur. He says : “ I tried to get a 
copy of the character of the stone, but with- 
out success. There is no doubt but that there 
are numerous remains of antiquity iu this 
part of the country ; and it is here we must 
search for the rock of Aornos, and the cities 
of Ora and Beziza, mentioned by tlie Greek 
historians.” Writing of the hill of Ohechar, 
he observes : — “ Its summit consists of a space 
of ground four hundred yards long by a hun- 
dred yards in breadth, and is covered with 
the remains of buildings built on jilatforms. 
One in particular, the largest, consisted of a 
raised platform of about eighteen feet in 
height, and sixty square. On this stands 
what appears to be the remains of a temple, 
and the whole place was strewn witli the 
carvings of men and elephants iu different 
positions. The buildings are constructed of 
a briglit yellow -coloured soft stone, whilst the 
carvings are all in slate. Since I saw the 
place several figures, as large as life, and ex- 
tremely well executed, have been dug up. 
They arc of a white composition, something 
similar in appearance to plaster of Paris. 
One of these figures has, 1 believe, been for- 
warded to the governor-general. The ruins 
are evidently Buddhist. The plain at the 
base of this hill is covered with a forest of 
wild tea and other trees.” On the Koli-i- 
Rama Mountains, near the summit, the lieu- 
tenant saw a cave called the Ismus i Kashnir, 
which is said to lead into Kashmir (Cash- 
mere). Within the cave were numerous 
images; but Mr. Raverty found entrance dif- 
ficult, in con-sequonce of the extraordinary 
number of fiying foxes. 

West of jSuyedabad there is a range of hills, 
the summits of which are “ covered with ruins 
of various sorts and dimensions ; but they are 
so fresh and sharp in appearance, that one 
would suppose they had not been erected for 
a year. The southern part, which is the 
highest, is covered with an extensive ruin, 
called by the country peojde the throne of 
Behee (one of the sons of a celebrated rajah). 
About the centre of the hills to the west 
there arc the ruins of a temple, or something 
of the kind, on a very large scale; and 
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the remains of a great number of pillars, of a 
curious 8ha])C, and hollow inside, the stone of 
which all the ruins are composed, is of a bright 
yellow colour, soft, smooth to the touch, and 
breaks into ilakes. The blocks of stone are 
merely squared on the inside and outside, the 
Miterstices being tilled up with fragments of 
the same kind of stone, but so exquisitely, that 
it would almost lead one to sup]^08C tliat the 
stone had been used in a melted state, and 
had turned into stone exact in appearance 
with the otlier blocks. From wliat I have 
said of the stone being only squared inside 
and out, it must not be imagined that the 
work was clumsily executed, for the work- 
manship is beautiful ; and the whole seems to 
have been the work of a people as well versed 
in the science of architecture as we are, if not 
better, ^riie hills round Pallai w'orc covered 
with similar ruins. The architecture bears 
no similarity to the Greek style ; and the in- 
habitants say they arc the ruins of Caffre 
cities, with which the whole of the surround- 
ing country is covered, more particularly 
Suw’at. I liavc no donl)t that important dis- 
coveries might be made here at very little 
trouble and expense.*^ 

The painting of the Hindoos may bo de- 
scribe<l very much as in the chapter on China 
that of the Chinese w^as represented — accu- 
rate in imitation, the colours skilfully mani- 
pulated, but deficient in taste, originality, and 
]>crspcctivo. Mr. Capper says: — The Hin- 
doo ])aintings arc generally accurate, but they 
sehlom evince much attention to light and 
shade. Some of their walls are ornamented 
by mythological representations, others by 
battles, figures of human beings, and animals, 
sometimes accompanied by an awkward at- 
tempt at a landscape. They have also pic- 
tures and illustrated manuscripts, but with the 
figures of these they w'^erc not very happy. 
The portraits executed by the Mussulmeii are 
far superior to those of tlie Hindoos.” 

During the spring of 1858 a very interest- 
ing collection of paintings, which had been 
brought from India by Mr. G. P. AVliite, C.E., 
Avas exhibited in the Strand, London, at the 
shop of Mr. Bone, silversrnitli. It consisted 
of miniatures done on ivory by the native artist 
of the King of Delhi, likenesses of that per- 
sonage, and of members of his family. There 
were also views taken in and around Delhi, 
executed wdth delicacy, and highly finished. 
In the museum of the India-house there are 
specimensof pictures executed by nativ^e artists. 

Although in sculpture the people of India 
made some progress, and their talent for 
carving figures in hard w^ood and pith is 
admirable, the statuary of the Hindoos is far 
inferior to that of the nations in Europe least 


famed for that department of the fine arte. 
None of the figures executed by the Hindoos, 
whether of men or deities, objects of common 
life or mythological subjects, bear a compari- 
son with the works of the Greek and Uoman, 
or modern Italian, British, and French artists. 
Some of the facts here recited appear some- 
what contradictory to the statements of a very 
recent and credible writer. 

In Yule's Ava an estimate of Indian pic- 
torial art, as compared with that of the Indo- 
Chinese, is w^ortby of remark, as bearing on 
this subject. Captain Yule acted as secretary 
to the mission of Major Phayre to Ava in 
1855, and w^as w'cll qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on this subject. “ The Birniese took 
much interest in the pictures w’hich Captain 
Tripe, Mr. Grant, and the skctcliing members 
of the mission, produced ; and eyeii the pho- 
tographs, though all remaining in the negative 
stage, appeared to he understood, and in some 
degree apj>reciated by them ; w bile they were 
gratified, and perhaps somewhat surprised, at 
the interest and admiration expressed by ns 
for many of the buildings wdiich formed the 
subjects of pictorial representation, especially 
the liigbly-carved monasteries. It was ver}' 
striking to ace tliis capacity for the apprecia- 
tion of views and sketches on the ])art of the 
Birmans, for the organ of such appreciation is 
absolutely a w'anting in all the people of India 
with whom w^e are accustomed to deal. The 
fact is singular; but I believe all who have 
lived in India will bear testimony to it, that 
to natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsec, ‘ An van or 
Taniidian,’ unless they liave had a special 
training, our European paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscapes, arc absolutely unintel- 
ligible. If portraits, they may know them to 
represent humanity ; but the most striking 
likeness they scarcely ever recognize. Maps 
rarely can be made intelligible to them. 1 
have been asked in good English by a Parsee, 
who looked over my shoulder at a ])rint ol' 
Kensington Palace, whether it did not repre - 
sent a steamboat! A learned pundit has 
been known to iinpiire, on being shown a 
print of the wdnner of the Derby, ‘ Is that 
London /* (Iloyal London). The me- 

mory of every Anglo-Indian will suggest such 
anecdotes. As to rough pencil sketches, they 
convey to the natives of India ns little intel- 
ligible meaning as the graven edicts of Asoka 
did to the world before James Prinsep. This 
defect is the more strange, because found so 
universally among those Indian races whose 
features and language seem to class them 
as kindred with our Goniian ancestry, while 
among the Indo-Chinese nations, so far as my 
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experience goes, including the people of Bir- 
mah and Arracan, and ruder tribes of our 
Eastern frontier, the faculty of appreciating 
the meaning and accuracy of drawings and 
resemblances in portraiture, even when of a 
very sketchy character, is never altogetlicr 
absent. Of the objects and meaning of a map 
also they have generally a very fair idea. 
I present this to the ethnographers as 
an interesting distinctive feature, which 
I do not remember to have seen noticed 
before.” * 

The rage for panegyrisinganciont Indian art 
so prevalent among the Philo-Tndians has been 
unscrni>idoiis, certainly much of the ])raise 
bestowed is not founded in tlie merits 
of the works themselves. The arguments 
emjdoycd by these panegyrists, to prove the 
derivation of Western art from India and 
Egypt, are refuted by modern investigation. 
The mental peculiarities and taste which ac- 
ooni]>anied the Arryan invasion of Eiidin were 
not superior to the qualities by Avhich other 
families of men were distinguished among the 
ancient wanderers, who, departing from the 
Armenian tableland, sought permanent settle- 
ments in every direction. TJiis might be 
proved by a great variety of facts and illus- 
trations. Choosing one not likely to be 
thought of by the majority of readers, — ^thc 
ancient civilization of Ireland, — demonstration 
is afforded. At a period quite as remote a.s 
any fixed upon by Anglo-Indians for the de- 
velojjiiient of ta.sto in works of art in India, 
the Irish had attained great proficiency. 
There are no specimens of Indian art extant 
which can compare with the remains of an- 
cient art in Ireland. The execution in metals, 
especially in tlie precious metals, attained 
among the Irish to a very high point of perfec- 
tion. The caligraphy of ancient Irish manu- 
scripts far surpasses anything that has ever 
been seen in India. The illuminated Irish 
manuscripts no\v in Trinity College, Dublin, in 
the British Museum, Loudon, in Paris, and other 
cities of the continent, are superior to any ever 
known cither in the Eastern or Western world. 
The engravings on stone yet remaining on the 
Irish crosses are exquisitely artistic — so much 
so, that persons unwilling to concede an early 
civilization to Ireland have represented them 
as the work of Italian artists, and sent from 
Italy to that country, or at all events the work 
of Italian artists there. The answer is that 
the style in wdiich these gravings are executed 
was unknown to Italy ; the materials are not 
Italian, but Irish ; and the inscriptions are 

* A Narraiivff of the MUsion sent ly the Governor’ 
general qf India to the Court of Ava in 1853, with noiices 
of the Country^ Government, and i^eople. By Captain 
Heoiy Yule. 
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invariably in that language, and in a style 
identified with the period to which the works 
executed are attributed. In anutlier chap- 
ter — that on the religions of Iiulia — the 
origin of various Cliristian superstitious cus- 
toms was shown to he Eastern, traceable to 
Babylon. There is reason to believe tliat 
wbile Ireland did not receive her art thence, 
she did receive certain superstitions, which 
have left tlieiv iin]>ress upon her Christian 
remains. The form of tljc ancient crosses, 
ujioii which elaborate carvings arc found, is 
not Cliristian, but pagan, and evince a style 
of art older tlian Cliristianity, an<l wliich 
bad existed from a period near to that when 
tlie Deluge subsided, and the progeny of 
Adam went forth again to people the earth. 
It would not be pertinent to the subject 
of art in luilia to follow this theme farther 
than to quote a few autliovities, showing 
that Europe is indebted to Ireland, not to 
remote Asia, for her early knowledge of 
various departments of art, and for much of 
her civilization. Ceralihis Canibrensis, who 
accompanied Henry 11. of Engiaiul as chap- 
lain, thus refers to what is commonly known 
to antiquarians as tlie Book of SL Brid- 
get : — ‘‘This book contains the four gospels, 
and is adorned with almost as many illumi- 
nated figures as it has pages | alter a minute 
description of the figures, he jiroceeds |. which, 
if carefully surveyed, seorn ratlier blots than 
intertwined ornaments {ligaiunv), and ap- 
peared to be simple where tliere was in truth 
nothing but intricacy. But, on close exami- 
iiation, the secrets of the art were evident; 
and so delicate and subtle, so laboured and 
minute, so intertwined and knotted, so intri- 
cately and brilliantly coloured, did you }>er- 
ccive them, that you were ready to say they 
were the work of an angel, and not of a man.” 
Of the Book of Kells, another illuminated 
w'uvk of ancient Ireland, Mr. J. O. XA'estwuod 
w^rites : — “ Ireland may justly ]>e ])roiid of the 
Book of Kells. This copy of the gospels, 
traditionally said to have belonged to 8t. Co- 
louiba, is unquestionably the most elaborately 
executed manuscript of early art now" in exist- 
ence.” The same WTiter says : — “ At a period 
when the fine arts may be said to have been 
almost extinct in Italy and other parts of the 
continent — namely, from tlie end of the fifth 
to the eighth century — the art of ornamenting 
manuscripts had attained a perfection almost 
miraculous in Ireland. Another circumstance 
equally deserving of notice is the extreme 
delicacy and wonderful precision, united with 
an extraordinary minuteness of detail, wdth 
w'liich many of these ancient manuscripts are 
ornamented. 1 have examined with a mag- 
nifying glass the pages of the Gosjjeh of Lin^ 
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disfarne and the Booh of Kells, without de- 
tecting a false line or irrei^ular interlacement; 
and when it is considered that many of these 
details consist of spiral lines, and are bo 
minute as to have been impossible to have 
been executed by a pair of compasses, it 
really seems a problem not only with what 
eyes, but also with what instruments, they 
could have been executed. The invention 
and skill displayed, the neatness, precision, 
and delicacy, far surpass all that is to be 
found in ancient manusenpta executed by con- 
tinental artists.** Sir Williani Benthani, in his 
frisk Antiiinorian Ilesrarches, says, speaking 
of various ancient illustrated books, “They 
are inouumeuts whieli Irishmen may exult- 
ingly produce as evidences of the civilization 
and literary actpiirementsof their country, pro- 
duced at an age when other nations of Europe, 
if not in utter ignor.ance and barbarism, were 
in their primers, their very horn-books.*’ 
Ileury Noel iruinjdireys, in his work entitled 
lUnminafed lEor/'s of the Middle Ages, ob- 
serves : — “ It was iu the that tlie extra- 

ordinary variety and fertility of invention 
tliat distinguished the art of the illuminator 
arose.” The stylo appears to have arisen 
among our British and Irisli rather than 
among our vSaxon ancestors, although such 
manuscri])t3 are generally termed Anglo- 
Saxon. M. Digby Wyatt, a name well 
kiiown to British art, avers : — “ In the prac- 
tice of art the Irish were in advance of all 
Euro]>e. The zeal of the Irish missionaries, 
and their ]>ccnliar creed and art, were not 
confined to the British Isles. In the seventh 
century the Moua.stery of Bahhio, in Northern 
Italy, was established by Oolnmbanus, and 
that of 8t. (bill, in Switzerland, by Gallus, both 
Irish missionaries. Of tlie same period and 
country was »St. Kilian, the apostle and mar- 
tyr of Franconia, St. Fridolm, founder of tlie 
Monastery at Seckingen, and St. Fcnden, of 
that of llheinau. Belagius, the propouiidcr 
of the cclehrated Pelagian heresy {circa, 
A.D. 4<X)), had set an example of Irish vigour 
of thought and activity of body which appears 
to have been lost on the later missionaries. 
Abnin, the friend and instructor of Charle- 
magne, calls them gloria gent is ; whilst an- 
other writer observes that travelling appears 
to be their prevailing passion. In the seventh 
century esjiecially, Ireland was celebrated for 
its illuminated books, its authors, its music, 
and its academies. That its influence ex- 
tended iiinch farther than is generally sup- 
posed would a])pear to be certain ; and not 
only did Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, the north 
of England, and Scandinavia, adopt its pecu- 
liar system of ornament, but some of the most I 
celebrated illuminated works iu the various 


libraries of Europe are now discovered to 
have emanated from that school.” 

Among the beautiful remains of Irish art, 
her sculptured crosses must stand as the most 
remarkable. The reader who has leisure to 
peruse the work of Henry O’Neil, on the 
* Ancient Crosses of Ireland, u ill And abundant 
proof of this assertion. 

The same author in another of his works ♦ 
shows that Irish W'orkinanship in metals 
arrived at distinguished perfection iu a far 
remote age. 

If these statements be correct, (hen it 
follow’6 that from an age anterior to any of 
which we have clear proof of the existence 
of art in India, to :x period when the early 
art of Imlia had long sunk into decay, Ii cland 
had maintained a high, and in some respects 
the highest, ]>lace, although she never at- 
tained to the perfection of Greece in executing 
representative figures. The extravagant as- 
sertions of the highest and most ancient jilace 
in art for the race which now' chiefly peoj)les 
Hindostan, is coufnled by the facts which re- 
search iu Irish aufi<inarian lore has brought 
to light. It is probable that other 

ancient races liave also surpassed the Iliu- 
doos ill this respect, as has been repeatedly 
asserted by those w'ho, uncouuected with 
India, have no fascination or prejudice for 
W'hat relates to it. 

According to the Asiaiie Researches, the 
lliiidoo music consists of eighty-four modes, 
each of which possesses a iliftbreut expression; 
they arc capable of exciting emotions of as 
many different kinds. These modes receive 
their name from the seasons of the year, and 
the hours of the day, with which it is believed 
they have some mystical or occult connexion. 
The melodics are often plaintive, and a rc- 
eemblance to old Celtic music has been re- 
cognised, although distinguished by a wild 
cadence altogether peculiar. ISonie distinctive 
peculiarity will be found in all national music, 
the Boul of a people is breathed in their native 
melodics ; the joy and sorroxv of their his- 
tory, and the aspirations of their liujies, are 
all made vocal in their song. It is to be ex - 
pected that this would be the case with so 
original a race as the Hindoos ; and it is 
therefore, as wxll as on otlier grounds, to be 
regretted that so little attention has been 
paid by the musical doctors of Europe to 
tliitt department of Indian art. The musical 
instruments emjdoyed arc rude : the vecca, or 
Indian lyre, the fiddle, drum, tom-tom, and 
some otliei's coarse and most dissonant, are 
sources of delight to the j>eople. It is said 
that there are many among the educated 

♦ J Vescnplicti CatAtogue, of Illustrations of the Fine 
Jrts of Jneient Ireland. CJollccted by Heury O'Ncik 
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natives who appreciate good music ; the 
masses of the people, and a large majority of 
the higher classes, certainly do not. On occa- 
sions of their festivals, the thumping of drums 
with their hands, the strange commingling of 
other instrumental sounds, with a hubbub of 
screaming voices, constitute an uproar of the 
most unendurable discord to the European, 
out a means of entertainment to the native 
tliat greatly conduces to his enjoyment. 
The finest military bands fail to awaken 
similar sensations. The singing by a native 
woman of one of their planxtics would attract 
tlic roughest marauder, and detain the moat 
iime- bound traveller among the natives. The 
sepoys became accustomed to British tunes, 
aiul during the mutiny caused the captured 
European drummers and fifers to play CJieer, 
bo//Sf cheer, and other tunes which served as 
marches. In the chapter on Ceylon it was 
shown how formidable to Europeans the 
heating of tom-toms, and screeching of dis- 
s‘ii\ant pipes, constantly maintained day 
and night during the seasons of Buddhist 
religious ceremonies; along the coast of 
Coromandel and Malabar a similar din is kept 
up during certain seasons devoted to Brah- 
miiiical or Mohammedan devotion. 

The medical science of the natives of 
India, like most other of their attainments, 
has been a subject of discussion in Europe. 
Some have contended that the medical know- 
ledge of the ancient Hindoos was derived 
from the Creeks; others liavo strenuously 
maintained that the Greeks derived all their 
knowledge of medicine and the healing art 
from oriental sources. The most aueieiit 
book on mcilical subjects extant in India is 
the Ayur Veda, this work is attributed by the 
Brahmins to Brahma himself; from the 
notices which oriental scholars afford of it, 
the ancient state of medical science in India 
Avas extremely rude. Certain other works, 
those of Husruta and Charaka, contribute 
St>me little additional knowledge of early 
Hindoo medical knowledge. From all 
the records we possess, it appears that 
anatomy formed the basis of the medical 
and surgical arts. The laws of caste do not 
appear to have interfered materially with the 
study of anatomy, the end, in the eyes of the 
Brahmins, sanctified the deed. From their 
anatomical researches they obviously under- 
stood the danger of wounds inflicted upon 
various ])art8 of the person inducing tetanus ; 
their ideas of the nervous system were con- 
fused and contradictory, but the existence of 
such a system was known. According to 
^^’ise’s Hindoo Sjjstem of Medicine, life con- 
sists of the soul, mind, physical senses, and 
the moral qualities of meekness, 2 )assiou, and 
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goodness. The vital principle is supposed to 
reside in the centre of the man, which, ac- 
cording to “ the system/’ is in his chest, and 
is believed to be a mingling of all the human 
qualities. 

Death is the separation of the soul from the 
bod}'. It occurs naturally from old age, hut 
it happens also in a hundred other ways, 
chiefly caiiscU by sin either in the ju’esent or 
a former state of existence. Disease has its 
origin from sin, from derangement of the 
humours of the body, or from both those 
causes together. From the first and third of 
these sources, mortal diseases originate ; those 
derived from the second medium are curable 
by skilful treatment. 

The number of diseases attributable to 
these media arc exceedingly numerous. 
Measles and small-pox were well known to 
the Hindoos in remote antiquity, and there 
are proofs that the latter was propagated from 
Asia to Europe, and some writers say from 
India. Inoculation was resorted to at an 
early stage of Hindoo civilization, hut it 
seems rather to have spread the disease, 
although in a less virulent form. The 
beri-beri, a dropsical disease, lu’cvalont 
in both Western and Eastern India, — 
although not common on the highlands of 
the Deccan, nor in Hindostan proper, — is 
an ancient disease. liheurnatisiiis prevail 
after the monsoons, and among those wlio 
work in the paddy-fields, — and this appears to 
have been the case as far back as can he 
traced. Leprosy prevailed in ancient India 
as in other Asiatic nations ; and epilepsy, so 
common to northern and western Asia, has 
been also common in India from remote ages. 

“ We find, in tlieir medical treatises, mention 
made of sixty -five diseases of the mouth, 
twenty diseases of the ear, thirty-one of the 
nose, eleven qualities of headache, besides an 
infinity of disorders of the throat. ^Mention 
is likewise made of consumption, as though 
it were not only of frequent occurrence, hut 
oftentimes fatal in its result. TJie stutly of 
poisons and their antidotes formed by no 
means an insignificant p jrtioii of medical study 
among the Hindoo practitioners of all ages ; 
a fact whiedi, considering the oriental fasliion 
of getting rid of an enemy by this means, is 
not to be wondered at. There was also the 
study of animal poisons ; the dissertations 
upon the bites of snakes, poisonous insects, 
<fec., are numerous, and at the same time in 
accordance with the practice of experienced 
surgeons of the present day. Hydrophobia 
was also known, and prescribed for in a 
variety of forms.” It a]jpears that the Ilin- 
<Joos possessed some herbal agency specific 
ill that disease. 
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The general mode of treatment was in- 
fluenced by superstition, — forms and cere- 
monies, as various as they were useless, were 
prescribed for the physician as well as the 
patient ; and when the disease was incurable, 
the object seems to have been to hasten death 
by abstinence, mental excitement, or even 
suicide. 

There is a striking resemblance in the 
treatment by the physicians in India to that 
relied upon by those of Ceylon and China. 
The medical system became at once more 
complicated and at the same time more snper- 
Btitious after the introduction of liuddhisui, 
although, according to the Institutions of 
aVlenn, very absurd obligations were laid upon 
tlie i)atient in cases of hopeless malady ; thus, 
Olio article of that famous code ordains, If a 
disease be incurable, let the patient advance 
in a straight jiath towards the invisible north- 
eastern point, feeding on air and water until 
his mortal frame totally decay, and his soul 
become linked witli tlie supreme Iicing." 

The MoUvia Med tea of the Hindoos em- 
braces not only a vast number of drugs and 
vegetable simj)les abounding in their country, 
but a variety of chemical cumpoiinds, as well 
as acids and some of tlie oxides, with the 
uses of which they appear to have been con- 
versant from an early })ei’io<l. Tlieir phar- 
macy, although embracing many matters of 
value, and in some parts miicli in accordance 
with J0uro])cau practice, is nevertheless so 
overcrowded with inmimevahlc substances as 
to bewilder and perplex the student. Tliey 
employed in tlieir ])harmacy preparations of 
mercury, gold, zinc, iron, and arsenic to a 
degree tliat could scarcely have been ex- 
jieeted from people who blended so much of 
the fabulous and the absurd in their practice. 
In their measures of time they commenced 
witli flfteeii winks of the eye ; and their 
apothecaries might begin with four of the 
particles of dust which arc seen floating in 
the sun’s rays as they enter a dark room. 
The rules laid down for the administering of 
medicinal doses arc minute to tedionsness; 
and among other things it is expressly stated 
that the patient must not make faces when 
taking medicine, ns by doing so lie would be 
like Hrahnia and 8iva, and therefore commit 
a great sin. 

However deficient we find the present race 
of Hindoo practitioners in the science of sur- 
gery, there is no doubt hut that tlieir ances- 
tors possessed a skill in the performance of 
delicate and dangerous operations scarcely to 
Jiave been expected in those days. The 
treatises still extant on these subjects are 
good proof of the state of tlieir surgery, 
which, however, was evidently, as in other 
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branches of the art, mixed up Avith much 
puerility and childish superstition. Certain 
times were to be selected for the performance 
of operations ; devils were to he driven away 
from the wound by hurning certain sweet- 
scented flowers ; the jiatient and operator must 
be placed in certain relative positions, and other 
observances equally frivolous and absurd.* 
The i>liilos(»phy of the Jlindoos was specu- 
lative rather than practical. Their specula- 
tions were de natura dcorum, or concerning 
the ultimate destiny of man, and the best 
means of promoting in this world a desirable 
condition in a future state of existence. 
Tlieir pliilosophy and their tiieology arc iden- 
tical, and both, as has been shown in the 
chapter on the religions of India, are derived 
from the most ancient forms of the Chaldean 
and PerBiiin, and arc corruptions of both. 
In the system of Zoroaster, and that of the 
.llrahniins, we find the same lofty expressions 
concerning the invisible x^owers of nature ; 
tlie same absurdity in tlie notions resjiecting 
the creation; the same infinite and absurd 
ritual ; the same justness in many ideas rc- 
BX)ecting the common afiairs of life and mora- 
lity ; the same gross misunderstancling in 
others ; but a striking resemblance between 
the two systems, both in their absurdities and 
perfections. Tlie same turn of imagination 
seems to have belonged to tlie authors 
of both ; and the same aspect of nature to 
have continually ])resented itself; the defor- 
mities, hoAvever, of the Hindoo system being 
always tlic greatest. j' 

'^I'liat the Jlindoos at a very early jjeriod 
cultivated metaphysics, Doctor II. Hayman 
Wilson, J and M. (.^ousin,§ have conclusively 
showed; but that their attainments Avere en- 
titled to the ])raise bestoAved by those eminent 
jicrsons may Avell be denied. 

The love of metaxdiysicaland ethical sxiecii- 
lation, so characteristic of the ancient Hindoos, 
has descended to the modern inhahitaiits of 
India, Avlicther Brahmin or Molmmmcdan. 
Gibbon says that “ metajdiysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of 
man, ha\'e been agitated in the schools of 
Mohammedans as Avell as those of the Chris- 
tians ;” and that this remark Avill apjdy to 
India Mr. E. Elphinstone confirms, for he 
says that, ‘‘if the rude Affghau is ever 
stimulated to any degree of literary activity, 
it is wlien pursuing the subtleties of meta- 
Xdiysical 8])oeulatioii.*’ 

The j)hilosoi)hical theory of materialism in 

♦ John Capper, F.U.A.S. 
t Mill’s JirUish India. 

^ Notes on Jiliirs British India. 

% Conrs de t’lBstcire de ia rhiiosophie. Par M. V. 
Cousin. 

an 
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its grossest forms existed among tlic early 
Hindoos, and was revived by the Buddhists. 
The doctrine of immaterialism, as it may be 
called, which the unbelieving Hume and the 
amiable and orthodox Bishop Berkeley la- 
boured to revive in our country, had also a 
place in the philosophy of tlie Hindoos. The 
materialism of the Hindoos, as a religious 
doctrine, has been described to tlio reader in 
the chapter which treated of their theology ; 
the opposite theory was embraced more as a 
jihilosophical than a theological doctrine, 
although it also, with certain sects of both 
Brahmins and Buddhists, became n religious 
tenet. 

Dr. Dugald Btewart, to whose labours 
modern metaphysics — especially in Scotland 
— owes so much, records an cx})ression of this 
theory, related to himbyBir James M ackintosh, 
from the conversation of a Brahmin. He 
told me, that besides the myriads of gods 
'whom their creed admits, there was one whom 
they know by the name of Brim, or the great 
one, without form or limits, w])om no created 
intellect could make any approach to^yard3 
conceiving ; that, in reality, there w’^cre no 
trees, no houses, no land, no sea, but all with- 
out was Maia, or allusion, the act of Brim; 
that whatever we saw or felt was only a 
dream ; or, as he expressed it in his imperfect 
English, thinking in one’s sleep; andtJiatthe 
re -union of the soul to Brim, from whom it 
originally s])rung, was the awakening from 
'the long sleep of finite existence.’' The com- 
ment of Wir James himself upon this passage 
was as follows ; — All this you have lieard 
and read before as Hindoo speculation. 
What struck me was, that speculations so 
refined and abstruse should, in a long course 
of ages, have fallen through so great a space 
as that which separates the genius of their 
original inventor from the mind of this weak 
and unlettered man. The names of these 
inventors have perished ; but their ingenious 
and beautiful theories, blended w’ith the most 
monstrous superstitions, have descended to 
men very little exidtcd above the most igno- 
rant populace, and are adopted by them as a 
.sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of 
their philosophical origin, and without the 
])OssibiIity of comprehending any part of tlie 
premises from 'which they were deduced,’' 

Hir William Jones takes a much more 
favourable view of this philosophy than l)ii- 
gahJ »Stewart or )Sir James Mackintosh, lie 
<lefends it in the w^arm, .earnest, and eloquent 
language in which his apologies for the 
Hindoos arc so often expressed. In defending 
tliis school (commonly called the Yedanti 
by Indian scholars) he thus writes : — ** The 
fundamental tenet of the Vedanti school con- 
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sisted, not in denying the existence of matter, 
that is, of solidity, impenetrability, and ex- 
tended figure (to deny which would be lunacy), 
but in correcting tlie popular notion of it, and 
in contending that it has no essence indef>en- 
dent of mental perception, that existence and 
perceptibility are convertible terms, that ex- 
ternal appearaiice and sensations are illusory, 
and would vanish into nothing if the divine 
energy, which alone sustains them, were sus- 
pended but for a moment; an opinion which 
Epichn mills and Plato seem to have adopted, 
and which has been maintained in the present 
century with great elegance, but with little 
public applause ; partly because it has been 
misunderstood, and partly because it bas been 
misapplied by the false reasoning of some un- 
popular writers, who arc said to have dis- 
believed in tlie moral attributes of God, wliosc 
omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness, are the 
basis of tlie Indian pliilosophy. I liave not 
sullicient evidence on the subject to profess a 
belief in the doctrine of the N^edenta, which 
human reason alone could, perhaps, neither, 
fiill}'^ demonstrate, nor fully disprove ; but it 
is manifest, tliat nothing can be further re- 
moved from impiety than a system wholly 
built on tlie purest devotion.” 

Upon this passage, Dugald Stewart makes 
the just critifjue, that the philosojihy of 
Berkeley and lliimc, to which Sir William 
refer.s, \vas misunderstood by the great orien- 
talist, and Mr. INlill exposes with just severity 
the liyperbolical eulogies whicli Sir William 
bestowed upon this philosophical school. 
Professor Wilson, whoso vast oriental scholar- 
ship enabled him to detect the errors of fact 
into which Mr. Mill so frequently fell when 
treating of Hindoo antiquities, pursues liini 
with his usual unsparing severity in this case, 
and describes him as reasoning unfairly con- 
cerning the Vedanti philosophy, the professor 
referring to the various autliorities from 
which, since Mr. iM ill’s day, a correct know- 
ledge of the matter may be obtained.’^ A 
fair investigation of those authorities will 
generally bear out i\rr. Mill’s opinions, and 
deliver him from the caustic censure of his 
learned but too stern critic. There can be 
no doubt tliat the iileal or immaterial theory 
of Berkeley was held by a philosoidiical sect of 
ancient Hiiidostan, but so modified by the 
polytheistic doctrines recognised by its dis- 
ciples, as to present it in a very different 
aspect. 

As far as one can judge from the scraps 

* Coldiroukc; Dr. Tiiylor; Kam Mohun Iloy; Sir 
Graves II iiu^ht on ; Colofiel Van Kennedy. Transactions 
of the Rvyal Asiatic Society ; Translation of the Fra- 
bodha C/iandwdaya ; Tramlations from the Vedas: 
Astatic Journal^ &c. 
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and opinions afforded to us by ancient San- 
scrit scholars, there was a scliool of ancient 
philosophers who rejected the immaterial 
theory, reasoning from the starting-point of 
Descartes, Cogito ergo sinn. From all that 
can be gathered, the early Hindoos a])})ear to 
have cultivated general and abstract s})ecnla- 
tions, and to have imported into their theology 
their metaphysical theories, more and more 
corrupting tlie earliest system of religion 
which prevailed among them, 'riieir meta- 
physical studicM, instead of aiding religion, ! 
obscured it ; instead of unfolding the con- | 
stitution and operations of the human mind, 
made man more a mystery to Idinself; instead 
of laying the. foundation for a jmre theory of 
ethics, “darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge,” set nj) false standards of practical 
guidaueo, and influenced unfavourably and 
lastingly the intellectual and social life of 
India. 

The science of ])oUtics has been always at 
the lowest point throughout India. The 
people are higlily gifted with diplomatic 
talent, Tlic mental constitution of thcHindoo 
is subtle, and, nil a certain sense refined; but 
as a peo])le they are <lcficieiit in directness of 
mind, always preferring the arts and devices 
<.)f political intrigue to tiie manly honesty of 
aA'owing and iiiaiiitaining liroad and determi- 
nate principles. The condition of Imlia 
tlirougliout its whole history has fostered 
this spirit of midcrluiiid c>:pcrtness. Divided 
into a great number of small states, perpe- 
tually making territorial encroachments upon 
one another, artifice was as important as 
arms. A perpetual struggle fur laud engaged 
all classes. V'illage communities, feudal 
chiefs, and ]n-iuces, contested Avithonc another, 
and each class strove within its own circle mr 
aggrandizement of land — those took who had 
the power, those kept who could. Never, 
in aii}^ part of the world, were treaties made 
with less iiitenlion of keeping them, or more 
faithlessly and scandalously broken. The 
military art was cultivated purely for ag- 
gressive purposes, and never was l>rought to 
any high degree of attainment. The inci- 
dents of the (ireck invasion proved how su- 
perior, not only the genius of Alexander, but 
the knowledge of arms on the part of his 
followers. The IMohammcdan warriors also 
showed more acquaintance with the manage- 
ment of armies. The wars of native iirinccs 
with Europeans revealed an inferiority in 
strategy and tactics, which cannot be dis- 
puted, Gibbon’s description of the military 
weakness of Asiatic nations generally, and 
of the Persians more particularly, describes as 
graphically as if meant especially for it, the 
state of tho martial art in India, until the 


example of the British, and the instruction 
derived from them, modified the system of the 
native chiefs. But notwithstanding the im- 
jirovemoiit made under English influence, tho 
language of Gibbon in the main applies to tho 
armies of the rajahs, and llte mode of warfare 
adoi)ted among them : — “ 'I’he science of war. 
that constituted tlie more rational force of 
Greece and Home, as it now does of Europe, 
never made any considerable progress in tho 
East. Those iliscipliucd evolutions Avhich 
harmonise and auiniate a confused multitude, 
were unknown to tho Persians. They were 
equally imskillcd in tlie arts of constructing, 
besieging, or defending regular fortifications. 
They trusted more to tlieir nmnl^ers tlian to 
their courage : mure to their courage than to 
thi?ir discipline. The infantry . was a half- 
armed, spiritless crowd of peasaiits, levied in 
liastc by tho allurements of ]>lunder, and as 
easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. 
The monarch and his nobles transported into 
the canqi tho pride and luxury of the seraglio. 
Their military operations were impeded by a 
useless train of women, einmelia, horses, and 
camels ; and in the midst of a sueoessfiil 
cami>aign, llic Persian host Avas often sepa- 
rated or destroyed by an unexpected famine.” 

Tlie general mind of tlie better classes in 
India is more favourable to the study of 
modern science, although tlicre are still difii- 
cultios ill the way. The Brahmins are ex- 
tremely jealous of instruction conveyed to tlie 
peo]»le from a European source ; the Mus- 
sulman teachers are still more so, as any 
vicAvsof science different from those contained 
in the Koran is contrary to religion. The 
Arohammedon clergy knoAV avcU tliat mo<lern 
science is at variance Avitli tho scientific doc- 
trines of the Koran; and while on tho ono 
baud they make efforts to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies, on the other their exertions are 
incessant to prevent “ the faithful ” from ob- 
taining “infidel knowledge.” 

But even Avhcrc religious prejiidice.s do 
not bar out the instrnctions of Engli.sh 
literature and science, tliere exists an extreme 
hindrance in the inability of Jiuroiieans to 
converse in the languages of India on sub- 
jects of politics, history, philosopliy, or 
science. Jt is avcII knoAvn that tlicrc are 
native gontlemen desirous to glean informa- 
tion on such subjeet.s from the English Avich 
Avhom they meet, and that the want of facility 
on the part of the latter in spemking the 
languages of the country impedes tlie gratifi- 
cation of a desire so much to bo encouraged 
and commended. 

Lieutenant -colonel Sleemnn, an officer A\^ho 
lias spent a long life in India, and is con- 
sidered an oriental scholar, writes : — “ The 
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best of U8 Europeans feel onr deficiencies in 
conversation with IMohainmcdaiis of high rank 
and education, Avhen we are called upon to 
talk upon subjects beyond the every-day 
occurrences of life. A 5lohammedau gentle- 
man of e<]ucation is tolerably well acquainted 
with astronomy as it was taught by Ptolemy ; 
witli the logic and ethics of Aristotle and 
Plato, with the works of Hippocrates and 
(ralen, through those of Avicenna, or as they 
call him, Booalec }::>hena ; and he is very 
capable of talking upon all subjects of philo- 
sophy, literature, science, and the arts, and 
very much inclined to do so, and of under- 
standing the nature of the improvements that 
Jnive been made in them in modern times. 
But, however capable wo may feel of discussing 
these subjects, or explaining these improve- 
ments in our own language, we all feel our- 
selves very much at a loss when we attem[>t 
to do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans 
have mixed and conversed more freely with 
all classes than I have, and yet I feel myself 
sadly deficient when I enter, as I often do, 
into discussions witli Mohammedan gentlcineu 
of education upon the subject of the character 
of the governments and institutions of dificrent 
countries — their effects upon the character 
and condition of the pcoi)le ; the arts and 
Bcioncos ; the faculties and operations of the 
human mind, and the thousand other things 
which are subjects of every-day conversation 
among educated and thinking men in our own 
country, I feel that they could understand 
me quite well if I could find words for my own 
ideas. But these I cannot find, though their 
languages abound in them ; nor have I ever 
met the European gentleman who could. 
East Indians can, but they commonly want 
the ideas as much as we want the language. 
The chief cause of this deficiency is the want 
of sufficient intercourse with men in whose 
])rescncc we should be ashamed to appear 
ignorant; this is the great secret, and all 
should know and acknowledge it. Vs e are 
not ashamed to convey our orders to our 
native servants in a barbarous language. 
Military officers seldom speak to their sepoys 
and native officers about anything but 
arms, accoutrements, and drill, or to other 
natives about anything but the sports of the 
field; and as long as they are understood 
they care not one straw in what language 
they express themselves. Tlic conversation 
of the civil servants with their native^ officers 
takes sometimes a wider range ; but they 
liave the same philosophical indifference as to 
the language in which they attempt to convey 
their ideas; ami I have heard some of our 
highest diplomatic characters talking without 
the slightest feeling of shame or ombarrass- 


ment to native princes on the most ordinary 
subjects of every day’s interest in a language 
which no human being but themselves could 
understand. Wo shall remain tlio same 
tin some change of system inspires us with 
stronger motives to please and conciliate the 
educated classes of the native community. 
They may bo leconeilcd, but they can never 
bo charmed out of their prejudices or the 
errors of their preconceived opinions by such 
language as the European gentlemen are now 
in the habit of speaking to them. Wo must 
learn their language better, or we must teach 
them our own, before we can venture to in- 
troduce among them those free institutions 
which w’ould oblige us to meet them on equal 
terms at the bar, at the bench, and in the 
senate. Perhaps two of the best secular 
works that were ever written upon the facul- 
ties and operations of the human mind, and 
the duties of men in their I’elations with each 
other, arc those of Imamod Dcen, Ghnzzalce, 
and Nuseerod Deen, of Thons. Their idol 
was Plato, but their works are of a more 
practical character than his, and less dry than 
those of Aristotle.” 

Indophilns, so \vcll known by his recent 
2)opular contributions to the diurnal press on 
subjects connected with India, observes as 
follows upon the efforts of the government to 
promote in that country the literature and 
science of Europe by public educational esta- 
blishments, and the willingness to learn of cer- 
tain portions of the natives, both Bralimiiiical 
and Mohammedan : — “ The first step taken by 
our government in native education w’as the 
foundation of the Mohammedan College at 
Calcutta, by Warren Hastings, in 1781, and 
of the Sanscrit College at Benares, by Lord 
Corinvallis, in 171)2. The object was to make 
a favourable impression upon the natives by 
encouraging their literature, and to train 
monlvics and pundits to assist the European 
judges ; hut, us the literature and the law of 
the Mohammedans and Hindoos cannot be 
separated from their religion and morality, 
the entire corpus of these systems was taught 
in the new colleges. The next step had its 
origin in a voluntary movement of tlie Hindoo 
gentlemen and pundits of Calcutta to form an 
establishment ‘ for the education of their 
children, in a liberal manner, as practised by 
Europeans of condition.’ Christianity was 
carefully excluded; but 'general duty to 
God * and the ‘ English system of morals ’ 
were comprehended in the plan. The go- 
vernment of the college W’as vested in a body 
of native managers, by whom the teachers 
were ai)pointed and removed. The line taken 
by the Calcutta government, and the effect of 
it^ will be seen from the following extract 
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from a letter from Sip E. H. East, the chief- 
justice, dated May 21, 1810 : — 

When they were told that the govern- 
ment was advised to suspend any declaration 
in favour of their undertaking, from tender 
regard to their peculiar opinions, which a 
classical education after the English manner 
might trench upon, they answered very 
shrewdly, by stating their surprise that any 
English gentleman should imagine tliat they 
had any objection to a liberal education ; that 
if they found anything in the course of it 
which they could not reconcile to their reli- 
gious opinions, they were not bound to re- 
ceive it ; but still they should wish to l»c 
informed of everything that the English 
gentlemen learnt, and they would take that 
wliich they found good and liked beat. 
Nothing can show more strongly the genuine 
feeling of the Hindoo mind than this clinging 
to their purpose under the failure of direct 
public encouragement in the first instance. 
Ectter infonnatioii as to their real wishes, 
and accumulating proofs of tlie beneficial 
effects of an improved s3’stcm of education 
among them, will, I trust, remove all preju- 
dices on this subject from among ourselves, 
Avith some of whom they actually exist in a 
much stronger degree than among the Hindoos 
themselves.’ ” 

The importance of inculcating the truths of 
science upon the natives of India, is not con- 
fined to the advantages derivable to their 
own minds, and to their temporal condition ; 
their whole cliaractcr, moral and religious, is 
influenced, because of the essential connection 
between religion and science in their creeds. 
No people professing any form of Christianity 
could bo influenced to a similar extent by 
education, literary or scientific. 

It is sometimes made a matter of reproach 
to the government of India, the comj)any in 
Lcadenliall KStreet, and all who have liad any 
power in India, that earlier efforts, more com- 
mensurate with the need of the people, and 
Avith the importance of the object, Avere not 
made to let the light of true science beam 
upon the mind of the higher classes. This 
reproach is unthinkingly made ; the govern- 
ment had not the power to do as they pleased. 
Any step taken to teach science at variance 
Avith Hindoo and Mohammedan theories, 
Avould have been regarded their professors 
as an underhand and treacherous attack ujicn 
their religious rights. The government, 
therefore, proceeded slowly and carefully, but 
erring on the whole by proceeding faster than 
the mind of India AA'as able to bear, as is 
manifest by the outcry raised by a large 
party, notwithstanding the conviction felt by 
all Hindoo gentlemen, that some knoAvledgc 


of European science and literature is an in- 
dispensable requisite for government employ- 
ment. A i>opnlar but anonymous Avriter put 
this subject in its true light AA^ien he said : — 
Wc may feel some indulgence even for those 
Avho hesitated to give the sanction of the 
goA’crnment to the experiment of the Hindoo 
college, Avhcii Ave recollect that the reaction 
of tlie loss advanced portion of the native com- 
munity lias severely tried onr strength after an 
interval of forty years, and tliat it Avould pro- 
bably have nipped improvement in the bud 
if it had taken place in those early days when 
the state of the native mind and of our oavu 
poAver was much less mature. Is it a small 
thing that we strangers from the other side 
of the Avorld, differing from the people of 
India in colour, manners, language, and reli- 
gion, have obtained their conlklcncc ; that 
AA^e are recognized by them as teachers of all 
truth, human and divine ; and tliat they flock 
by thousands to our schools and colleges to 
receive such instruction as Ave arc AviJling to 
offer? When Warren Hastings founded the 
Mohammedan college at Oulcutta, the ques- 
tion Avas, Avhethcr the natives AvouJd allow us 
to have anything to do Avith tlie education of 
their children. After this starting-point had 
been secured, a natural craving arose in tlie 
native mind for education of a better sort 
than could be furnished by tlieir own systems. 
If AA’c had taken the initiative at this critical 
stage, a spirit of suspicion AA’onld have been 
arra^-ed against us ; and Avhen the pundits, 
Avho co-operated in the formation of the 
Hindoo college, afterwards discovered to tlieir 
disnia}" that the\" had evoked a poAver hcj’ond 
their control, and that they had barred out 
Christianity in vain, because the trntha of 
phj'sical bcience taugbt in tbeir new seminary 
were subversive of the untruths Avoven into 
the substance of Hindooism, wo should cer- 
tainly liavc been charged with had faith, and 
tlie storm Avliich the native managers had to 
bear, as they best might, AA’onhl Inwe burst 
upon us, and upon the new system advocated 
by us. The spontaneous character of native 
improvement is the natural fruit and just re- 
ward of our consistent caution. The natives, 
left to the natural working of their own inge- 
nious and speculative minds, bceanic impa- 
tient at being left behind, and took the matter 
into their oAvn hands. This is tlie sure gua- 
rantee of further progress. If Hastings, the 
elder Thomason, or Bentinck, had transgressed 
the limits prescribed by the circninstances of 
their respective periods, w^e should not now 
bo in 80 advanced a position. The day of 
small things is to the day of great things aa 
cause is to effect, and those Avho despise weak 
! and timid beginnings only display their oAvn 
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want of faresiglit. The influence of the ex- 
isting government system of education upon 
the moral character and religious belief of the 
natives has been mucli discussed. The first 
result is the destruction of the Hindoo system 
ill the minds of the j)upilB. It did not occur 
to the ancient Indian legislators, when they 
placed fetters on the human intellect, by 
binding up tbeir false theories of pliysical 
science with their false religion, that the 
whole fabric might one day be brouglit to 
the ground by the removal of the imported 
material. There is no subject of conversion 
so hopeless as a Hindoo who has been tanght 
according to the perfect manner of the law of 
his fathers. There is no morality so bad as 
the sanctification of every evil ju’opensity of 
our nature, and its being recommended by 
supposed divine cxam]>lo ; all ivliich the 
Hindoo religion involves. The youth of 
India are not only rescued from this state by the 
government system of education, hut they are 
advanced one stage further : they are tanght 
to think, and their thouglits arc inclined 
towards Ohristianity hy a literature w-hich 
has growm np under its influence, which 
ahvays assumes its truth, and is deeply im- 
bued w’ith its spirit. A neiv standard of 
morality is presented to them. ‘ The law is 
a schoolroaster to lead us to Christ;* and the 
study of the writings of Bacon, Milton, Addi- 
son, Johnson, and Jiocke, establishes this 
‘law* ill their minds. It docs not give the 
effectual motive which a firm belief in Chris- 
tianity would impart ; but it creates a con- 
science wdiich will continually act upon them. 
According to the old uiimitigatc<l native 
system, the Mohammedans regard ns ns in- 
fidel usurpers of some of the finest realms of 
Islam, and the Hindoos as impure outcasts, 
with whom no communion ought to be held; 
and the solo idea of improvement of botli 
classes is to sweep us off the face of tlic earth. 
The effect of a training in European learning 
is to give an entirely iietv turn to the native 
mind. The young men educated in this 
manner ceaso to strive after independence 
according to the original native model, and 
aim at improving their institutions according 
to English ideas.” 

Viewed as this wniter presents the subject, 
the importance of diffusing a knowledge of 
Avostern science in India may be regarded as 
important to ourselves, and bearing upon the 
religious future of that country in a ;nanner 
the most salutary; but the author of the 
quotation just made, places too much reliance 
upon the immediate benefits of correct scien- 
tific attainments, upon the loyalty of the 
Hindoo gentry, and also upon the prospect of 
evangelising the country. Many of those 


most indebted to the Anglo-Indian colleges 
have proved themselves no less treasonable 
than the most inveterate devotees of 8iva, or 
tho most virulent follow’ers of Mohammed. 
The success of true science in shaking the 
minds of such men loose from the influence of 
Rrahminism and Islamism, is in disjm table, 
hut the prejudices of their former creed long 
linger about their hearts, ns a disagreeable 
odour banging upon the vessel that has been 
cleansed from the matter which produced it. 
In giving up the theories of the Hindoo 
Pantheon, they obeyed the command of 
science, plainly and authoritatively spoken, but 
the teacher, although a true one, instructs only 
Avithin a limited province, and while it sweeps 
away boldly the theogonies of the heatlien, 
its instructions ns to the true God arc rather 
to be infcroutially deduced. As every phase 
and form of truth has its own determinate 
influence, and its measure of affinity to the 
whole region of the true, our duty is to pre- 
serve in teaching, as we best may, trutli in all 
its plionomenn, giving to the precise and 
beautiful, in art and science, their ow'ii useful 
and ennobling place. Tliis done with fldelity, 
sooner or later tlie beneficial results to India 
and to the empire Avill be seen, and ricrli 
fruit will bo gathered where good seed lias 
been sown. 

Even in the arts European instruction can- 
not fail to impress the mind of the Indian 
people wuth ideas of ourpoAver, and of onr moral 
poAVer. V’hnteA^er be the delicacy of niauipu- 
Jatioii for Avhich tho Indian AA-orkman is famed, 
and liowever in his slow processes he arrives 
at a degree of perfection in the departments 
of inanufacfiire for Avhich he has obtained 
celebrity, the appliances used hy Europeans, 
and the results produced, cannot but s]iap(^ 
the mind of the iiath^c from his old usages, 
and his old trains of thought, and conse- 
quently, to some extent from his old beliefs. 
The Avondcrfnl poAver of the steam engine in 
manufactures, in navigation, and in locomotion, 
has already produced such effects, and laid 
the foundation for far more decisive influences 
of the same kind, '^.rhe electnc telegrapli 
had scarcely been introduced in India, Avhen 
it suggested to the natives the certain ulti- 
mate victory of a people thus possessed of 
such marvellous resources of scientific, or, as 
the more ignorant regarded it, magic poAA^er. 
One of the results of these indications of 
superior Avisdom, and a scientific knoAAdedgo 
beyond that contained in the sacred books of 
both Brahmins and Mohammedans, Avas to 
inflame the fanaticism of the Brahmins, priests, 
fakeers, and other interested religionists. 
They foresaw that those Avho wielded sucli 
extraordinary agencies, and proved the exist- 
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ence of laws and resources of nature unknown 
to the gods and to Mohammed, must revolu- 
tionize the religion of both, and eventually 
cause them to vanish before superior intelli- 
gence and power. Hence the maddened re- 
action of recent years in favour of blind and 
relentless religious bigotry among all con- 
cerned in supporting the old order of things. 
The teaching of the arts was thus expressed 
by Lord William Bentinck : — “ Every indigo 


and coffee plantation, the Gloucester mills!, 
the works of every description that arc moved 
by steam, the iron foundries, the coal mines, 
worked after European fashion, and the other 
great cstablishineiits that we see around us in 
Calcutta, are so many great schools of in- 
struction, the founders of which are the real 
improvers of the country ; it is from the same 
sources that we must expect other school- 
masters of new and improved industry.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SOCIAL CONHITION OF INDIA. 


Titk social condition of India, both ancient 
and modern, is a subject deeply interesting 
and important. The ancient social state of 
that country is full of philosophic interest to 
tlie antiquarian and the scholar, and its present 
state proposes to the statesman and the Chris- 
tian the most difficult problems, and opens np 
to Hiem the most serious and eventful pros- 
pects. Although employed liy one of the 
heartiest friends of India, the following lan- 
guage can hardly be regarded as exaggerated: 

■ — “ India is wedged into the heart of Asia, 
with.tlie Mohammedan regions on one side, 
the Buddhist on another, and the ocean open 
to us on tlie third. >Sjio is rich In actual 
wealth, and still richer in undcvidopcd ro- 
source.s. The existing revenue of British 
India alone is £ 30,000, < KX), two-thirds of 
which are derived from the unimproved rent 
of land ; and, with good laws well adminis- 
tered, with an extensive settlement of Euro- 
peans to show what use may be made of the 
wonderful powers of the soil and climate, and 
'with the help of railways, irrigation, and 
other productive works, the £30,000,<X)0 will 
soon become £00,000,000. The people of 
this great continent are intelligent, thought- 
ful, imaginative, fond of discussion, and from 
the most ancient times learning and learned 
men have been held in esteem among them. 
Tliey had epic and dramatic poems of con- 
siderable merit, and systems of philosophy of 
extraordinary ingenuity and subtlety, at a 
time when our ancestors were clothed wdth 
the skins of wild beasts, and w’cro entirely 
destitute of literature. We received from 
India, through the Arabs, om* beautiful system 
of decimal notation. The fables loiowui to 
the Western w orld as those of ilisop or Pil- 
pay w^erc discovered, when Sanscrit began to 
bo studied, to have had their origin in the 
Hitopadesa. Unlike the Ohinese, who are re- 
markable for their indifference to a future 


state, the Indians are strongly iniprcsscd with 
the religions principle. Long before the 
I Christian era the old stem of Hiudooism threw 
off a puritan -quielist shoot, which, originating 
I in the district of Bahar, overspread Asia from 
Kamschatka to Bw^eden,^ and from the Frozen 
Ocean to the groat Southern Archipelago, 
niitil it included a larger portion of the hiiman 
race than any other religion. Throughout 
this vast region the nuciont vernacular lan- 
guage of IJaliar, under the name of Pali, is 
either fully established as the sacred language, 
or has left traces which are easily recognised 
in local religious phraseology. If the rc- 
soiirces of this great central Asiatic country 
are properly developed, so that she may ac- 
quire the strength which^ projjcrly belongs to 
her; and if education, and free discussiou, 
and Christianity, are firmly established there, 
a change will he WTOUght throughout the 
C(uitinont and islands of Asia, the blessings of 
wdiich camiot be described by any huinaii 
pen.” 

Of the early social life of India little is 
known, except as scattered fragments of the 
classics unfold it, beyond wdiat the Fedas and 
the Institutions of Menu afford. Whatever 
the early civilization of the Hindoos, they did 
not possess the genius of history. Mr. Mill 
makes this a ground for underrating their 
civilization, and Dr. Horace Hayman NA’ilson 
reproves too harshly the historian for making 
this deficiency a test. It is beyond doubt 
proof of an imperfect civilization, nor is it the 
less BO that all Asiatic nations arc character- 
ized by the same defect. This Gibbon lias 
correctly and eloquently shown. Bir John 
Malcolm complains of the imperfection and 
inaccuracy of Persian annals; and some of 
the earliest historical writers among the 
Greeks make a similar complaint in their day, 
although it is obvious tlicy -were much in- 

* The Swedish Lapps are more than half Buddhists. 
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debted to Persian records and the living tes- 
timony of persons in the service of Persia for 
what they knew of India. From what can 
he gathered of ancient life in India from the 
Sanscrit records made available to ns either 
by translation or the accounts given from them 
by Sanscrit scholars, and from the notices of 
India in the classics, it may be inferred that 
the India of to-day is identical with the India 
of remote antiquity, except so far as modern 
European influence has effected changes. But 
notwithstanding that so much has been altered 
in the condition of India and its government 
by successive invasions, Mohammedan and 
‘European, the multitudinous population can 
faithfully refuse to adopt the trite admission 
of other peoples — 

O tempora mutaatur, ct mulamur cuni illos 1 ** 

Dr. Hayman Wilson, who is probahly better 
acquainted with India of the olden time than 
any other man, says that such is the perma- 
nent character of oriental, and more especially 
Hindoo customs, that the India of to-day 
reveals to us what it was in the remotest 
period of which we have any record. 

The aboriginal inhabitants were probably 
of the same race with the ancient Ethiopians, 
for both are frequently referred to as one people 
in ancient writings. The race which we call 
Hindoos called themselves in the remotest j 
periods Avrijans } and the earliest Arryan j 
writings refer the aborigines in terms 
which show a strong natural distaste, pride 
of race, and some religious difference, but this 
last is not so prominent as the social and 
tribal antipathy. There are indications also 
of great difference in the complexion of the 
invaders and the invaded : the latter being 
dark, as the natives of India now generally 
are, especially in the south, the higher classes 
of the former fair, and the other classes of 
various degrees of colour. It is obvious that the 
race has received a much deeper tint after so 
many ages of exposure to the burning climate 
of India. So much is this the case, that the 
Brahmins, who, according to the glimpses 
given of them in early \vriting8, wore fair, 
arc now in Southern India blacker than the 
Egyptians. 

The first settlers were driven by the Hin- 
doo incursions to the south, and their de- 
scendants in the Deccan, in the hill country, 
and on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, 
are black. Early references to the com- 
plexions of the Arryans represent the Brah- 
mins as fair, the warrior class brown, the 
trading class j^ellow, and the servile class 
black. This description has been generally 
considered figurative, as indicative of the 
relative social dignity and qualities of the 
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I respective classes; but even if it be so, tlio 
I estimate in which colour was held is sufli- 
ciently indicated. It is probable, however, 
that the description was intended Jitcrally. 
The ecclesiastical caste, less exposed to cli- 
mate, and having come from a northern lati- 
tude, would be naturally fair; the military 
class would be bronzed by the exposure to 
the elements attendant upon their profession ; 
the trading classes would, partly from expo- 
sure in cities, and partly from their ])eeiili;u* 
occupations when indoors, receive a tint less 
rus.sot than the warriors, hut sallow, and un- 
like the complexion of those of liigher-claHs 
habits, having superior and cooler dwellings, 
and more frequently having recourse to ablu- 
tions ; the servile class would probably be 
composed of another race, coming in with the 
invaders, and acting under their orders, and 
mingled with the aborigines, who were de- 
spised for their colour, ns well as for other 
peculijiritics deemed attributes of inferiority. 

The races of the invaded and the invaders 
arc still somewhat defined by the languages. 
Southern India, which, by the pure Ilindoo, 
is not considered holy ground, is inhabited by 
people speaking languages not of the Arryan 
stock ; and although many in Southern 
India to whom those tongues are vernacuhu* 
are of Arryan origin, yet the fact of those 
dialects of an ancient language being the 
vulgar tongues of these regions shows the 
predominating influence of a race or races not 
Arryan ; whereas the prevalence north of the 
line, to the south of which these dialects are 
spoken, of languages of Sanscrit origin proves 
the prevalence of the descendants of the Ar- 
ryan invaders and conquerors. Even now the 
contempt of the Hindoo or Arryan people for 
the tribes which are believed to have another 
origin, and where these tribes have not mingled 
with the dominant race, is intense. Thus, in 
the early social life of ancient India the bit- 
terness of alien races existed as intensely as 
has been exhibited between Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Barbarian, Goth and Sclave, Saxon 
and Celt. 

The Gonds, Bbeels, Coolies, hill-mcn of 
Boglipore, and Kookics of Chittagong, are, 
with some minor tribes, considered aboriginal ; 
and if their present condition be any evidence 
of what it was when the Arryans entered 
India, they must have been barbarous even in 
the eyes of their invaders. 

The religious element must always be im- 
portant in the social condition of a pco])lc. 
With the exception of the Jews, there pro- 
bably never existed any who introduced their 
religious peculiarities so prominentlv in the 
everyday affairs of life as the people of Hiti- 
dostan whether Brahmins, Buddhists, or Mo- 
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liammedanB. The Jews, indeed, although 
rigidly maintarning their religious observ- 
ances, did not intrude them upon occasions 
naturally and conventionally uiisuit.able ; but 
the Brahminical creed fills everything, and 
is felt everywhere, unpleasantly affecting 
strangerR,like a tainted atmosphere. This was 
the case in the earliest ages of wliicli wc have 
note. In war or peace, in the drama or the 
tale, in politics and in private life, the go<ls, 
in all their absurdities of character and alleged 
operations, arc introduced. An element of 
perverted devotion runs through all the social 
as well as individual being of India. The 
most impure and silly creatures of the imagi- 
nation were adored, and a social existence 
attributed to the gods, wliieh, in proportion 
as man admired, he must become intellectually 
and morally degraded. Not only are these gods 
everywhere, and all objects of nature them- 
selves partaking of the divine, but one cannot 
walk in a solitary path by the river, or wan- 
der in the trackless woods, without the feeling 
that lie may chance to put his foot upon, or 
stumble against, a deity. A little red paint 
smeared over a rock, or stone, a lump of 
clay, or a stump of a tree, makes a god of 
it, if the pigment be only applied in au 
orthodox manner. Before this the warrior 
and the noble bow, and the poor fall prostrate 
in adoration. Yet, MUth all this sameness of 
<;haractcr in making the religious element 
appear everywhere, there is a wide diversity 
of creed and objecta of adoration. “Any 
monster, any figure partly brutal, any multi- 
])licity of heads and liands in the object 
adored, indicate a Brahminical place of wor- 
sliip. The presence of umbrella-covered 
pyramids, or semi -globes, and of plain human 
figures sitting cross-legged, or standing in a 
meditative posture, point out the temple or 
excavation of a Buddliist; the twenty-four 
saintly figures without the pyramid announce 
a temple of the Jain,” Ever since the foun- 
dation of the Buddhist and Jain religions 
this variety has existed, and yet the same- 
ness of social character connected with it 
has been maintained. The Brahmins have 
changed much in the objects and in the 
ceremonies of divine worship, new gods and 
idols having been adopted with a political 
time-serving which speaks much against the 
sincerity of the devotees, yet the genius of 
Brahniinism has been senij^er eadem. The 
rise and progress of Buddliisni compelled 
the Brahmins to adapt themselves to the 
ecclesiastical exigencies of the times; the 
suppression of the rites of the Buddhists 
and Jains by violence, strangely wrought 
similar phenomena of change. It was neces- 
sary for the Brahmins to coneiliato races and 
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parties who were attached to gods of their 
own, invented by themselves, or b}’^ some one 
for tbem, who was inventive in the line of 
god manufacturing. TJie worship of llama 
and Krishnu, of 8iva and Bhavaiii, was in 
tin's way intercalated amojig tlie devotions of 
more ancient deities. Brahrninism from that 
date deteriorated; it gradually became less 
and less pure speculatively, and the unfavour- 
able social influences of the system proceeded, 
2niri passH, with the speculative decline. 

Their religious rites have, in fact, degene- 
rated to mere incantations, all directed to the 
same end, through the efficacy of a spell, and 
the rcrpiisitc ceremonies have become so nu- 
merous and intricate, that no votary could 
accoinplisli them, were be to devote day and 
night to their performance.” * 

The existence of various tribes who all 
claim to be of Arryan stock would indicate 
that the original invaders were a federation 
of distinct tribes, or else that dilfcrent por- 
tions of them mingled more or less w’ith the 
aborigines, forming for their descendants dis- 
tinctive personal and social characteristics. 
The placid but not nnwarlike native of the 
south differs much from the timid Bengalee ; 
and how unlike to cither are the turbulent, 
sanguinary, and predatory Malirattas. Be- 
tween tlie Ncrbiiddali and the Indus almost 
all assume to be descendants of nobles or 
military chiefs, and are consequently called 
liajpoots or Jiajicars. These, governed by 
petty chiefs, waged, from time immemorial, 
savage warfare upon one another; their affi- 
nity of race seemed to inflame their mutual 
aggressive propensities. IMr. Walter Hamil- 
ton affirmed nearly forty years ago ** tliat any 
general similitude of nianners existed before 
the jMohammedan invasion is very doubtful, 
but certainly tlicre are in modern times strong 
shades of difference in the character of the 
Hindoos dispersed over the several provinces.” 
That there is some difference of character is 
obvious; but had Mr. Hamilton said creed, 
custom, race, and physical power, instead of 
character, he would have better expressed 
himself, for, notwithstanding the diversities 
in these respects, there is a strange identity 
of essential character among all the natives of 
British India. This moral monotone may be 
recognised throughout all the varieties of men 
[ and manners presented, although iu ‘‘travelling 
I through Iliiuiostan, from Cape Comorin, up the 
Carnatic, the Deccan, and tlirough Bengal, to 
Cashmere, an extent of about twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, under many general 
points of resemblance, a very great variety of 
habits, languages, and religious observances 
is perceptible — nearly as great as a native of 
i Jlhidotian aud Achfoeent Countries, 
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India would find wore he journeying from 
Gibraltar to St. Petersburg.” * This seems 
to liavo been the state of things which Alex- 
ander the Great found existing within the 
limits of India wliither he carried his arms ; 
and tlie knowledge subscq[ucntly obtained by 
the Greeks, during the occujiation of portions 
of North-western India by that iDeople, con- 
tinued the accounts afforded by the savans 
and literati who accompanied the imperial 
conqueror. Thus India, past and present, is 
connected by the unchanged character of the 
people. Now religions have sprung up, and 
declined; new dialects have grown into ex- 
istence; new conquerors have invaded the 
fair land; rivers have changed their courses; 
earthquakes have swallowed up or •cast dow’ii 
once renowned cities ; the sea washes where 
once the rice -field bloomed ; and the salt 
marsh or the strand are seen where erst 

“ Old Oceuu made liis melanclioly moan 

Imt the people are like the people of the past ; 
there is a psychological identity between the 
early Arryan disciples of the Vedas ^ and the 
modern worshippers of new gods and 
tisers of magical incantations. Far less en- 
lightened, and less moral than the piq^ils of 
Menu, yet, amidst their grovelling supersti- 
tions, miiltipliod castes, and contact witli 
Western civilization, they arc the same in 
disposition, sympathy, tastes, capacities, and 
in the genius of their customs and social life. 

In looking back to the India of the Arryan 
invaders, the most striking differences between 
the condition of the people then and tlic 
people now* are those of different religions 
opinions and jirinciples operating upon social 
institutions. Buddhism, Jainism, and IMo- 
haramedanism, were of course then unknowm, 
and Christianity had not yet shed its radiance 
upon the gloom of human grief ; the Hay -star 
had not visited the overshadow' cd world. 
As shown in the chapter on the religions of 
India, monotheism, gradually undermined by 
a philosophic yet simple polytheism, prevailed, 
but men were not subject to the horrid rites 
which the gods, afterwards invented or received 
by the people, arc believed to enjoin. The early 
life of Arryan India was simpler, piirci*, and 
more hopeful of the future, although the germs 
of religious corruption existed, which after- 
wards produced the deadly upas of Brahmini- 
cal idolatry and superstition. 

Tlie two earliest evils that present them- 
selves to the investigator of Arryan social 
life, are invidionsness of race and the institu- 
tion of caste. With regard to tlie former, 
the language which betrays its existence is 
often suggestive of some exciting cause — such 
* IiidU$. By Walter Hamilton. 


as the like feeling on the part of the abori- 
gines, their resistance to the pow^erfiil settle- 
ment of the immigrants, or the practice of 
treacherous and crnel modes of w arfare. There 
id ill the devotional expression of the Arryana 
an aggrieved tone ; they supplicate the Al- 
mighty as those who required the interposi- 
tion of his justice, and felt that their cause 
w’^as righteous. This of course would not 
prove that the aborigines gave just cause for 
the complaints made to Heaven against them, 
for we are familiar in the West with the 
prayers and Te JJciim, where those who offer 
the petition or chant the triumph know tiiat 
their cause is selfish and unjust, hitill a very 
peculiar feeling breathes through tlie Arryan 
prayei*s against the native enemy, which show^s 
either that conciliation had been tried in vain, 
that the settlement of the new'’ race W’as de- 
signed to be a legitimate occupation of lands 
uncultivated and unsettled, without injury to 
those wlio liad settled other portions, or else 
that the Arryan race were arrogant, grasping, 
and unjust, unable to comprehend the differ- 
ence betw’eeu meum and tumn bcyoml the 
limits of their own consanguinity, and withal 
malignant, even at tlio foot of tlie tlirone of’ 
Him whom they believed to be clement and 
benevolent. 

The literature of a jicoi^lo wdll always re- 
veal their social condition. In an early 
chapter the literature of India, ancient and 
modern, has been noticed. TJiat wdiich has 
come down to us is chiefly religions; and 
except so far as the Vedas disclose the exist- 
ence of purer opinions, however far hack w*c 
trace the social history of the country, the 
moral character of the compositions iiroves a 
low moral and social condition. 

The drama in every country bespeaks the 
character of the people. All races may be 
tested by tlieir amiisomcnts. Tlie phrase in 
vino veritas may obtain a larger signification 
than that in wdiich it is employed : the exhi- 
liration of any pleasure, as well os of the cup, 
reveals our true nature. The Hindoo drama is 
intensely national, its productions range over 
a long period of time ; hut those of later periods 
are altogether inferior to those of earlier 
times, deterioration attending most things 
worth cultivating in India. Whether tJiis 
arises from the peculiar characteristics of the 
Indian mind, or is the result of the deadening 
and repressive influence of the Hindoo reli- 
! gion, is a i)roblem yet to be solved. The fol- 
lowing description of the drama by Mrs. Spiers 
gives one a glimpse into the social tone of the 
people which is very instructive : — “ The 
greater part of each play is written in San- 
I Bcrit, although Sanscrit has ceased to be a 
I living language ; and thus, like the Latin 
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plays annually represented at Westminster iu 
the present day, they were imperfectly under- 
stood by the audience, and were wanting in 
dramatic effect. All the droll parts were, how- 
ever, given in the language of common life, 
and the puns and jokes will have been uni- 
versally appreciated. Tlic general rule is to 
make only the great ]ieople talk Sanscrit, 
and to allow buffoons and w'omcn (sic) to dis- 
course in tlie. vernncnlar.” * 

One of tile- most interesting Hindoo plays 
is SaJcoontala, wddcli lias l)ecn translated by 
Mr. IMonicr Willmms. Some of the passages 
are not only beautiful in a literary, but in a 
moral sense. A king wdio bad reached the 
goal of bis ambition, finds that elevated 
station docs not exem})t him from trouble, and 
often creates tlic necessity for taking new 
paths tlirough the valley of tribulation. He 
thus moralises upon his experience : — 

“’Tis a Ihoiij^ht that to attniu the cud 
And ohjeet of ambiliun is to rest. 

Siicvcss doth only mitie::dc llie fevor 
Of auxious cxpeetalioii; soon tlic fear 
Of losiii" what we liavi-, the constiinl care 
Of guarding it, doth weary. Onscless toil 
lUnst be the lot of liiin who with his hands 
•Supports the canopy that shields liis subjects.** 

In the same piece occurs a passage wdiieh 
sliows that the higlier ranks in ancient Jndia 
bad “ ail ear for sweetest harmonies.” ^.riierc 
is a lovely jaithos in the breathing of these 
stanzas, which receives even a cliann from the 
niiporstition with Avbicb it blends. 

Not seldom in onr hours of case, 

■\Vhcii thought is still, the sight of some fair form. 

Or iiionrnfii4 full of music, breathing low, 

Win stir strange fancies, (hriiling all the soul 
With a iiiyslcrioiis sadness, and a sense 
Of vague yet earnest longisig. Can it he 
Ikat tlic dim memory of events long past, 

Or frieudsliips formed in other stales of being, 

Flits like a passing 8hodo^Y o'er tlie spix’it ? ’* 

Another of these plays i.s called the Toif 
Cartj and Mrs. Spiers has justly observed of 
it, that “ it gives 2 )ictures of daily life in India 
probably before the Christian era.” The 
subject of it does not speak w ell for life in 
India iu those days. The hero of the plot 
loves a courtezan, W'hose character seems no 
bar to her holding a high ].)lace iu society, 
living in sumptuous splendour. To her is 
attributed various virtues which arc thought 
to be compatible with her obscene profession, 
reminding one of an ejaculation elsewhere 
addressed to Indrya, “ Thine inebriety is most 
intense, nevertheless, thy acts are most bene- 
ficent 1” I'he parts of other personages make 
manifest that dissipation in its more revolting 
forms was not only common in Hindoo life, 

• Life in Ancienl India. 


but comjdacently tolerated. This jday also 
gives validity to the claims made for the 
Arryan natives of llindostan, as to literary 
taste; the imagery, however, is ornate and 
ambitious for the most part. In the fifth act, 
there is a description in 'which, mingled with 
language of that character, are some beautiful 
pictures of an Indian storm — 

“ Tlie purple cloud 

Kolls stately on, girt by the golden lightning; 
iVom the dark womb in rapid fall descend 
The silvery drops, and glittering iu the gleam 
•Shot from the lightning, bright and fitful, sparkle 
Like a rieli fringe rent from the robe of heaven. 

The firmament is filled with scattered clouds ; 

And as they ily before llie wind, their forms, 

As in a picture, image various shapes, — 

The scmblancc;s of storks and soaring swans. 

Of dolphins, and the monster of the deep. 

Of dragons vast, and pinnacles, and lo wers.' ’ 

The Mndra Ralcsliasa is considered by 
critic.s in Indian litcr.atnrc as a good speci- 
men of the humour which occasionally per- 
vades Indian compositions, but which is 
certainly not a prominent feature of Iiuliiiii 
character. The following passage from tin’s 
play affords an instructive glance at the social 
condition of a by -gone age, which would 
apj>Iy to the native states of the peninsula in 
the present day'. 

ScKNK : — Before ItAKSJfASA’s /toese. 

Enter Vjiiadiia, an a^ent Kaksji Asa's, dis^aUed as 
a sna/ie- cafe her. 

Viradha. Those who arc skilled in charms and potent 
signs may handle fearlessly the fiercest snakes. 

Bassenyer. llola! what andwlio are yon? 

Viradha. A suake-cutcher, your houonr ; my name is 
Jiriiavislui. What say you, you would touch iny snakes ? 
what may your profession be, pray ? oh, I sec, a servant 
of the prince, — you hod htUer not meddle with snakes. 
A snake-eatelier unskilleil in charms and antidotes, a man 
mounted on a furious elephant witiiout a goad, and a ser- 
vant of the king appointed to a high station, and proud of 
his anecess; these three arc on the eve of destruetioii. 
Oh ! he is olF. 

Second Bassenyer. ^Yhat have you got iu yonv 
basket, fellow ? 

Viradha. Tame snakes, your honour ; by which 1 get 
my living. Would you wish to see thorn r 1 will exhibit 
them Imre, in the court of this house, as this is not a con- 
venient spot. 

Second Passenyer. This, you bloirkhend, is the hous(’ 
of Kakshasn, tlie prince’s minister; there is no ad- 
mittance for us here. 

Viradha. Then go your wax, sir ; by the authority of 
my occupation f shall make bold to enter. .So, — T have, 
got rid of him.* 

The glimpses alTurded to us in the classics 
of the ancient social condition of India arc 
on the whole iiumerons, although of course 
incomplete; they arc, however, sufficient to 
confirm the general opinion, that notwith- 
standing the great diversity of creed and 

* Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Spiers. 
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climate, anil some diversity of race, lie who 
sees the natives of India in the present gene- 
ration, contemplates the India of ages long 
past, so far as the natural temperament of 
the people, and the genius of their social life, 
are concerned. Dr. iSchwanbcck * in his Me- 
gasthcnis liidica, has done much to recall 
attention to those portions of Greek literature 
in which India is referred to, and which have 
been so much neglected by the learned. The 
introduction to the doctor’s treatise very ably 
discusses the knowledge wliich the Greeks 
possessed of India, previous to the time of 
Megasthenes, and comments u])on the notices 
contained in tlie works of writers after him, 
down to the time of Albertus iNlagnua. The 
Index rerum Memor ah ilium j which concludes 
Dr. Schwanbeck’s book, is extremely valuable 
to the student of India as known to the 
ancients; the space available to the author 
of this History forbids his minutely discussing 
this interesting topic. It is to the classics 
that we are indebted for any key we possess 
to the broken labyrinth of Indian history. 

Sir W. Jones was not only a superior San- 
scrit, but also a good classical scholar. In the 
year 1780, he encountered in his Sanscrit 
studies the names or name Chandragupta, 
Chadragupta, Chandra Gupta; he found also 
in the Greek and Latin writers references to 
an Indian king under various names, suggestive 
of this Sanscrit appellation, and concluding 
that the same person was referred to, he was 
enabled to fix the period of his reign, and 
thus open up a chronological clue to the 
history of India, By comparing the Sanscrit 
records with Arrian, Diodorus Hiculus, Quin- 
tus Curtius, Plutarch, and Athemeus, no 
doubt was left in his mind as to the identity 
of the distinguished ruler to whom each re- 
ferred, and it became possible, and in some 
instances easy, to fix the date of his rule. In 
another chapter devoted to the historical 
portion of this work, the age of Chandra- 
gupta will be noticed ; it is here only neces- 
sary to point out that by this identification of 
the same person in iSanscrit and Greek 
writings, a clue is given not only to tlie 
chronology of Indian history, but to a recog- 
nition of the manners, custom, and social 
life of the people, at particular intervals in 
remote ages. 

The first allusion to India in the classics is 
ill Homer, f in the introduction of the Odyssey, 
where, under the term Ethiopians, the Indians 
are undoubtedly refetred to. Under this 
name the aboriginal inhabitants of India are 

* Meffcuthenis Indica : fragmenta collegit, commen- 
iaiionem et indices addidila* £. Schwanbeck, Vb. D. 
Boailfi0, MDCCCXLYI. 

t Odyssey, book i., 23d and 24tb lines. 
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designated by various early ivritcrs, such as 
Scylax, liccatacus, Herodotus, and Ctesias, 
and it is pi'obablc that the aborigines of India, 
and the Ethiopians proper, were the same 
race. In Virgil allusions are made to the 
Indians in ternis which afford little’or no light 
as to their habits. Virgil, in the Georgies, 
sings of the Gangaridos as having been van- 
quished by Augustus, w-hicli was not histo- 
rically true.* The same poet refers to the 
great rivers f of India, and to sonic of the 
characteristic productions of the country. J 
Horace affords but little brighter glimpses 
than Virgil of the habits of tlie Indians. He, 
liowever, like Virgil, refers to the character- 
istic ])roductioiia of tlie country. § lie classes 
them with the tribes and people remote from 
the Romans, such as Modes and Scythians, and 
describes them as marvelling at the grandeur 
and greatness of Augustus. |1 In describing 
the day of glory about to shine upon the 
world, he describes the Indians as snjferU 
nvper,^ The Roman emperor is dcscrihcd 
as leading in triumphal pomp the Seres and 
the liuli, subjcctos Orient is ortic** 

Thus very little aid is given to the research 
of the scholar by the classics, as to the actual 
early Indian life, unless so far as tlie writers 
whose knowledge was based uiion tlie ex- 
perience gathered by the armies of Alexander, 
and the garrisons tliat remained after the 
conqueror himself retired from the scene. 

There are legends extant wdiich furnish 
aoine, but only few', means of conjecture as to 
the hearts and liomes of the people previous 
to the invasion of Darius. There are four of 
these which connect ancient India with tlic 
west. The most ancient is the legend of 
Bemiramis, w'ho is represented ns having in- 
vaded the East 11)78 years before Christ. The 
legend of Ramescs Sesostris, according to 
Langlet, dates b.c. 1G18, and according to 
Dr. Hales, n.c. 1308. The legend of Diony- 
sius, 1467 n.c. ; the legend of Heracles, 13(X) 
B.o. The most interesting of these legends 
is that of Dionysius or Bacchus, in which, 
under the name of Fnr ishri, be is identified 
with India, w'hich country, according to the 
legend, he conquered. The mythological 
story of Dionysius is sufficiently known from 
other sources not to require relation here. 
According to the myth, he not only van- 
quished the Indians, w'ho are described as 
tierce tribes, but he taught them civilization, 
and is especially identified with their kuow'- 
ledgc of the nee of the grape. The represen - 

♦ Georgies II L 27. 

t Ibid. 11. 138; Mncid, ix.31. 

i Georgies 1. hi , II. 116—122. 

5 Carni. Stectdnre, I, 31. || Ibid. IV, 14 — 42. 

H Ibid. 66. ♦* Ibid. /. 12—66. 
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tations made of the travels and conquests of 
the god are varied. According to Arrian, 
lie founded the city of Nysa on the Cophen, 
near Oahul, which oi>enod its gates so freel}'^ 
to Alexander the Great, and where hia troops 
are represented as having abandoned them- 
selves to riotous enjoyments, as will be shown 
in a future chapter on the history of the 
Macedonian’s conquests in India. According 
to the Alexandrine writers, Nysa was the 
confines of the god’s Indian invasion ; Euri- 
pides limits his travels to the bounds of the 
Bactriaii empire ; — 

**Lcavinf5 the Lydian’s gold>abounding fidds. 

The Phrygian’s, ami the Persian’s suii-stnick plains, 
'Flic IJiu-lrian walls, and Media’s rugged land, 

T came to Araby the Blessed, and all 
I’lie coast of Asia, where it stretches out 
Along the briny sea, where many Greeks, 

Mixed with barharians, dwell in fair-towered towns. 

At length, arrived in Greece, I here am conic, 

That by iny dances and niy solemn rites 
J may assert my high divinity.” 

The general tradition was that all India 
fell before the divine invader ; — 

“ Where art thou. Conqueror, before whom fell 
Tin; jewelled kings of Tml, when the strong swell 
or lliy great imiltitudcs came on them, niul 
'I’lnm hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right hand, 

Sliaking it over them, till every soul 
Grew faint 113 with wild liglitiiiiig ? ” 

'.rheso lines give expression to the classic 
i<lea of Bacchus in connexion with India. 
Or. Croly has convoyed it in a few* lines, 
wriltou oil ail antique head of Bacchus, the 
stanzas are entitled The Education of 
.Bacchus : — 

” I had a vision ! — Twas an Indian vale, 

Whose sides were all with rosy thickets crowned. 

That never felt the biting winter gale. 

And soon was heard a most delicious sound ; 

A nd to its music danced a nymph embrow iicd, 

Leading a lion in a silken twine, 

Tliat with his yellow mane would sweep the gronml, 
'riieii on his rider faw'n — a being divine ; 

M'hile on his foaming lips n nymph shower’d purple 
wine.” 

If these legends have any real basis, then 
it would follow that, however ohscured hy 
myth the stories may be, ancient India liad a 
Ivuowledge of the civilization, such as it was, 
of more Western Asia, of Egypt, and of 
Eastern Europe ; and that whatever the pecu- 
liarities of the aborigines of India, and their 
Arryaii conquerors, the social life of that 
country, and of the more western nations, was 
not then so greatly diverse. Probably tliis is 
so, and tlic changes which have occurred in the 
more western regions have placed the present 
social life of the East and West so widely 
apart. The language of a writer in tlm 
Calcutta Review y will in such circumstances 
bear peculiar significance : — The genius of 


I the Indian people is against the production of 
such records as books and manuscripts. 

! Thoroughly unpractical, if the natural soul 
of the south Arrynn race will force itself 
out in thought and feeling, the result will 
not be that of history and truthful annals, 
but of such epics as the Rama Yanay and the 
Malia Bharratj as vast in their extent as tliey 
are gigantic in their fancies and imaginings. 
Hence it is that the India of the past must 
be gathered from the India of the present; 
and that taking our stand on the immutability 
of Indian civilization, we must rest satisfied 
that what wo now sec existed in unaltered 
uniformity thousands of years ago. 

“ Keeping in view this fact, the present 
aspect of Indian civilization may be con- 
sidered jdiilosophically with more ease, how- 
ever difficult it may be to trace the original 
causes by whiclv that type of civilization was 
produced. Even with regard to ourselves, we 
arc porliaps taking back to the banks of the 
Ganges a system of civilization, the first 
germs of which were originally borrowed from 
them.” 

Possibly the higher classes in British India 
are more like their prototypes in ancient 
India, than tlic poorer ranks resemble the 
lower orders of twenty centuries ago. There 
are many circumstances to justify such a 
supposition. The chiefs and higher orders 
in the native states seem, in all respects, to 
resemble those of whom wc read in remote 
Indian antiejuity. It is impossible but that 
some iiifliienee, the result of the Mohammedan 
invasion, modern education, the press, and the 
new ideas of science, ’which even India has 
not been able to shut out, has modified the 
customa of those who reside under British 
dominion, and also those of the Mohammedan 
chiefs. Yet when it is considered how little 
even the educated natives hold of intimate 
intercourse with Europeans, it will not be 
deemed surprising that so little light has 
fallen upon even this region of the native 
mind. There are a great many Europeans 
resident in India who do not understand 
any of tlic vernacular languages, and there 
are few who could travel amongst the natives 
from the apex of the peninsula to the Hima- 
layas without requiring interpreters in most of 
the lingual divisions of the country. Some 
years previous to the mutiny of 1857, there 
appeare<l a great desire on the part of the 
respectable natives to iirouiote an Englisli 
education in colleges and schools, established 
partly by government, and partly by native 
support ; but the imprudent zeal of many 
Europeans to make the teacliing of Chris- 
tianity in such schools a sine qnd non, roused 
the jealousy and alarm of the Brahmins, so 
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that many wealthy native pvoniotera of an 
education which would extend the knowledge 
of English, and open up better means of 
intcrcmirse between the two races, became 
opposed to tlie work they had at first es- 
poused. Major Philips, who was commiasary 
of ordnance at Gawnpore, gave, in 1858, the 
following account of his success in establishing 
Christian schools for natives : — When 1 
arrived at Gawnpore, in 1852, to take charge 
of the arsenal at that place, I found myself 
solicited by both Hindoos and Mussulmans to 
re-establish a school which should provide 
for the care and education of children while 
their parents were engaged in magazine 
duties. 1 told the applicants Candidly, — 
'You come to me to aid your children to 
obtain knowledge. I shall he most happy to 
do BO ; but I wish you to consider that 
‘ knowledge is power,’ and I cannot aid you 
to obtain that power without providing the 
only safeguard for its proper use. As a 
Christian, I know the only safeguard is to be 
found in the teaching of God’s book; there- 
fore, if you desire my aid, the school must be 
opened with the reading of one chapter of the 
Bible daily.* It was so opened, and it throve 
steadily ; for, though at first only about forty 
came, the attendance rose to as liigh as 
seventy -seven boys in numbers, while the 
school held on, as I believe usually, during 
the three years of my charge at Gawnpore. 
There were annually one hundred and eighty- 
one Hindoos and ^lusHulmans in the Cawn- 
pore magazine establishment, and, possibly, 
seventy-seven was a good proportion of 
children received into tuition under the prin- 
ciple set forth.” 

, The very success of such proceedings 
created disaffection. The better class of 
natiyee, and those engaged in the English 
military service in even humble situations 
often belengcd to that class, might at first 
accept the terms offered in such cases as the 
above ; but they would bo sure to repent of 
their conccaeiou under the influence of their 
own religious teachers ; and a re -action would 
bo set up in their minds, causing suspicion of 
the motives of the English, and a bitter ani- 
mosity to thein. A very considerable number 
of British iir India, especially ministers of 
rcligion,4W^^ upon the East India Gompany 
pTessliSil^, and even an^ily, the duty of 
providKjig Christ ian teaching for the people, 
but moi'o especially those in their employ- 
ment, When the mutiny broke out this 
pressurerfnereased both in India and at home, 
and measures were proposed to the com- 
pany, which, if attempted, would lead to the 
loss of India, as certainly as an attempt on 
the part of the court and parliament to esta- 
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lilisli the Roman Catholic religion in Great 
Britain would lead to a revolution. The 
company was always willing to provide reli- 
gious instruction for such of their servants 
as professed the Gliristiau religion, but this 
did not satisfy those who believed that it was 
the duty of governments to instruct commu- 
nities in religion, and who held as a conse- 
quence, that no education should be imparted 
unless religious instruction accompanied it. 
After the breaking out of the mutiny, and 
while an agitation prevailed in England on 
this question, the Free Cliuvch Presbytery of 
ICdinburgh demanded of the court of direc- 
tors increased facilities for spreading the 
Christian religion. The tone of tlie memorial 
was calculated to commit the conq^any to a 
course which would inevitably lead to re- 
sistance oil the part of the pctiplc of India. 
The following reply of tlie honourable the 
court of directors expresses the true policy 
to be observed in the maltov : — The court 
must decline to enter on a discussion of the 
questions brought forward in tljc memorial, 
but they command me to assure the mciuu- 
rialists that they liavo never failed to take 
such measures as have seemed to tliem re- 
quisite for securing tljc means and opportu- 
nities of religions teaching for such of their 
servants as profess the Christian religion. As 
regards the efibrts of missionaries for the 
conversion of the natives to Christianity, free 
scope has been afforded to their labours, and 
the court are not aware that any hindrances 
capable of removal by government exist in the 
way of the reception of the gospel by those 
of the natives who come under the teaching 
of tlie missionaries.” 

Movements of the kind made by the pres- 
bytery arc printed in the native journals, and 
commentaries arc made pointing out to the 
chiefs and educated natives generally, that a 
conspiracy to destroy their religion exists 
in Great Britain ; that the government is 
powerless before the will of the li^nglisli 
people ; and that it is time for those who 
love their religion, whether that of Brahma 
or Mohammed, to prepare to meet the 
change upon which the people of England 
have set tlicir minds. TJie natives are also 
told by their newspapers to remember tiiat 
the financial resources of India are to he em- 
ployed for the forcible religiouR Bubjugatiou 
of the people who supply those resources ; and 
sncli language as that of tlio Edinburgh me- 
moi'ialists, and of public religions meetings, 
and the religious newspapers of Groat Britain, 
is produced and analysed, to show that it is 
not by moral suasion, but by government 
schools, and government schemeB, that a large 
portion of the British people hope to Buhveit 
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tlie religions of Hindoatan. Such articles are 
ably \Vrittcii, and fill with an incurable re- 
sentment to England the minds of the read- 
ing population of India. There can be no 
doubt that in this way a barrier has been 
raised between tlie liigher classes of natives 
and the English, which confirms the former 
in their prineiples, prejudices, and customs. 
Tlie extension of English education among 
the natives, without Cliristian instruction h}f 
government^ is the remedy on tlie one hand; 
and the education of all oflicials in the lan- 
guages of India is the remedy on tlie other 
against this social exclusiveness, which sots 
at defiance the desires and purposes of en- 
lightened men to penetrate tlie dark circle of 
native society, with the civilization and 
opinion of the West, and more especially of 
England. In fact, every attempt to put 
down by law and force the customs of the 
people must alienate the higher classes as 
much as the lower, and in some respects even 
more. J t is a sacred duty to interpose when 
the siicrcdncss of human life is invaded, 
as in the ease of suttee, infanticide, and iin- 
nn>lations beneath the car of Juggernaut ; but 
even tliis is difficult, as self-sacrifices cannot 
1)0 prevented except Avhon a part of some great 
public ceremonial, and scarcely even then. 
Vel in tlie face of so obvious a tiuth, it is de- 
manded of tlie government by religions com- 
muiiitics ill India, and in Jhiglaud, to inter- 
fere with the customs of the people, whenever 
tlicy arc, in Christian o]»iiiion, immoral. Thus 
repeated ajipeals have l.iecn made to govern- 
ment to aholisli polygamy, and to suppress 
the indecency of the corenioniais of heathenism. 
These rctpiisitions amount to a demand for a 
lioly war, a crusade against the whole people 
of India; which, if attempted, certain defeat 
and destruction to the British would in the 
long run be the result. following gvapliic 
sketch of tlie horrors of Indian life, and of the 
situation of Englishmen exposed to a juxtapo- 
sition with it, from the pen of a missionary, at 
once illustrates the deep-seated customs of 
cruelty which pervade the social life of India, 
and the prevailing disposition on the part of re- 
ligious Englishmen to urge upon the govern- 
ment the suppression, by the strong hand, of 
what the natives consider to be a part of their 
religion, and in defence of which, when 
they will dcfeml nothing else, they will fight 
to the death : — 

There are thousands of my countrymen 
who hear of ghaut murders, and other horrors 
of India, but few realize them. Lot mo just 
give them an idea of the reality. At present 
I am residing near the llooghly, not far from 
Calcutta, and scenes like the following con- 
Btantly occur under our windows. For ex- 


ample, about midnight we hear the noise of a 
number of natives going down to the river, 
there is a pause, tlieii a slight muttering, and 
sometimes you may catch tlie sound of some 
one as if clioking ; it is truly a human being, a 
man who is having his mouth crammed with 
mud and dirty water by ‘ his Jriends.' * Hnrree 
bol I hnrree bol ! * they urge him to repeat, 
and when he aiipears dead they push his 
body into "the stream, then, singing some 
horrid song, they depart. Soon the tide 
washes the body ashore, and tlien Ave hear 
the dogs and jackals quarrelling over their 
horrid meal, ns they tear the corpse limb 
from limb. In the morning a few vultures 
are sitting around the spot, and nothing re- 
mains but a few bones to attest one murder 
out of hundreds, perhaps thousands, com- 
mitted every night on the com;so of this 
dreadful river I Within one-cightli of a mile 
T have counted the remains of six human 
bodies, and it is said that when jiroperty is in 
question it is not always a sick man who is 
thus treated. Every one knows that the 
bodies of men, women, and cliiJdien pass con- 
stantly to and fro in the river, and all this 
goes on under the shade of our mission church 
and scliools, wlicre one or two persons are 
s])ending their lives to rescue a few of the 
millions who are engaged in these abomina- 
tions. Yet it is a fact that every disconrage- 
inent has hitherto been thrown in the way of ^ 
those who, ])utting aside questions of sect, &c., 
arc labouring at least to moralize the brute 
creation around them. 

“ About a week since the churrockpoojah 
was celebrated here. f saw a man, with 
hooks thrust through his liesh, whirled round 
and round move than one hundred times, 
some twenty feet in the air, in the presence 
of thousands of men, women, and children ; 
while other devotees, almost naked, and 
smeared over with dirt and ashes, Avere sit- 
ting in a group beloAV, and a third was 
smeared with coloured earth, carrying a bottle 
ill his hand, tlie personification of debauchery, 
and all this amid the noise of tom-toms and 
barbarous music, wliich made the beautiful 
landscape a|)pcar peopled, as it v'ero, with a 
batch of devils from hell. Jlundreds of bad 
women fringed the whole assembly, and all 
this not ten miles from Calcutta, and under 
the eyes of onr Christian government. 

“There are innumerable abominations too 
filthy to bo mentioned; the worship of the 
Ling everywhere, and the one great fact that 
the idolatry of Bengal is merely the deifica- 
tion of vice. The Uomans, with all their cor- 
ruptions, built temples to l^ax and Virtus, 
but the Hindoo deities are merely devils. 
Surely these are crimes which ought to be put 
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tlowii by any government, and which should be 
suppressed merely as being hostile to the fun- 
damental principles of authority in any state.” 

The utterance of such appeals to the law 
and to its ultimate resort, the sword, is trans- 
ferred to the native journals, eagerly read by 
the native chiefs and Ih’ahniins, and the word 
is sent round that their ‘‘holy religion is at 
stake,” that “ the iniidcls are making ready 
to destroy by force all that is sacred in the 
land, and which they inherited from their 
fathers.” No wonder, if the better classes, 
Avho might otherwise be ready to embrace 
our civilization, meet the English as enemies, 
scowl upon them with the animosity of reli- 
gious rancour, or smile upon them with that 
deceptiv'e llattery of Avhich the native is so 
capable, and Avhich even serves to nurse his 
hatred. In such a state of things, how ]>lii- 
losophical and how just the language of Indo- 
philus : — “While our Indian government 
has, on the one hand, invited suspicion and 
encroachment by sensitive timidity, it has, on 
the other, j)rohibited self-iminolalion a7ul in- 
fanticide, abolished slavery, withdrawn from 
open connection Avitli idol temples, and per- 
mitt0<l the remarriage of widows. It is time 
that our policy should be clearly defined. To 
rule with tliligcnce, and to protect all classes 
of persons in the exorcise of their lawful oc- 
cupations, is the special duty of government; 
and no advantage can ho gained by a con- 
fusion of functions. Our influence ns'a Chris- 
tian government will chiefly depend upon our 
full and successful discharge of this duty. 
W'e cannot legislate for India as Ave should 
for a Christian country. Polygamy is an im- 
moral and degrading practice, but nobody in 
his senses wouhl i>ropose to abolish polygamy 
by laAv in the present state of India. To 
iwohibit the obscene representations Avith 
Avliich the idol temples and cars are covered, 
would be to turn iconoclasts on a grand scale, 
and to attempt to put doAvn the Hindoo reli- 
gion by force. If aa’g AAmuld avoid a violent 
reaction Avhich Avonld put an end to all hope 
of improvement, Ave must folloAV rather than 
anticipate public opinion ; and to enlarge the 
knowledge of the natives, and to induce them 
to take correct views, is therefore the coii- 
(lition of all solid progress. In dealing Avith 
immoral and inhuman practices which arise 
from false religion, aa'c must consider time and 
circumstances ; hut a groat deal may be done 
consistently with a prudent regard to prac- 
tical results. The courts and offices haA^e 
always been closed on Sunday, and Lord 
Hardingc extended the observance to the 
public Avorks ; but, in addition to this, public 
business is suspended in deference to certain 
heathen fcBtlvals, the longest of wliich occurs 
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at the busiest time of the year. Every jmblic 
servant shouhl be alloAved a certain nmnbor 
of working-days in the year for recreation, 
and the particular time at Avhich each person 
takes his vacation should be a matter of 
mutual arrangement ; but the j)ublic offices 
shouhl, as a general rule, not be closed except 
for the necessary seventh day’s rest. Caste 
is at the root of half the social evils of India. 
It is the life of Kiilin polygamy ; it promotes 
infanticide ; elevates certain classes at the 
expense of others, Avliom it liolds in a state of 
the most abject degradation, forbids the com- 
monest offices of charity, and destroys all the. 
kindly affections of our nature. The govern- 
ment ought not to interfere in an arbitrary 
manner Avith any man’s caste ; but let men of 
every caste and of no caste at all be ecpially 
admitted into the public service, and Avlicn 
they have been admitted let them be dealt 
Avith alike, and let not caste be pleaded as a 
ground of exemption from any duty. Caste 
AYould thus be placed on the same footing ns 
drunkenness, AAdiich is not permitted to be 
pleaded as an excuse for any offence. If this 
system is laithfnlly acted upon, the scliool- 
beneh,* the railway carriage, the public office, 
and the regimental company, in all of Avliicli 
the Christian, tlic Mohammedan, tlic Brahmin, 
and the 8 iulra Avill be found side by side, Avill 
in a few years extract the sting of caste, and 
reduce it to its proper level. 'I’hese are, 
however, only the outward manifestations of 
a deep-seated disease, and if avc AAOuld do 
effectual and permanent good, Ave must eii- 
dcaA’onr to operate upon the root of the evil. 
Many years ago some gentlemen at Calcutta 
formed a society to discourage cruel native 
practices, such as the exposure of the sick 
upon the banks of the Gauges, and the sAviiig- 
iiig on hooks fastened through the muscles of 
the back at the Charak Puja ; but Avhen they 
examined into the subject they found that 
these practices Avere so mixed up with the 
Hindoo religious system, and grcAV so directly 
out of it, that nothing short of the conA’-ersion 
of the natives to Christianity Avonld effect any 

* The. following extract from the report of the di- 
rector of puhlic instruction under the Agra government, 
datcil the 3i*tl of October, 1855, relates to the Saugor 
school : — “ The fact of a (Jhumar heading the second Per- 
sian class w ith 282 marks out of 300, the second boy being 
a Rajpoot, the four next Brabmins, the seventh a Kaith, 
and the tiglilh a Mussulman, is deserving of nole. The 
admission of the Chumar into the school had been violently 
oi>posed; some Bralimins left in consequence, but the 
committee remained linn, w hile the judicious treatment of 
the delicate question quieted the objecting parlies. A 
similor case occurred a few months ago at the Budaon 
school, when the quiet determination of the anthoritiea 
gained the day.*' I'hc same thing had frequently occurred 
before, under the sanction of the committee of public in- 
strueliou at Calcutta. 
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roal moral cliange. The govorimient lias 
clone all it can to put down Tliuggoo, hut the 
Hcedfs of lie* deep in tlie Hindoo ro- 

ligion ; and llio. inomont the re]n-e.ssive force 
is roniovcMl, I'huggoo will spring up and 
nourish as much as ever, ‘Either make the 
tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make the 
tree corrupt and his fruit corru))t; for the. tree 
is known hy his fruits.’ Tin*, chief difficulties 
of oiir civil administration are traceable to the 
same source. Wiiat <‘au he done for a ])eoplo 
who dare not conij)Iain, who lialutnally dis- 
regard the Iriitli, and who, when they are 
intru,ste<l witli ])Owcr, too often deceive the 
govormnent, and oppress tlioir fellow-country- 
men ? We must, of course, do what w’c can, 
hy paying well and ])uuishing w’cll, and ad- 
niini.shu ing cheap and sini}»lc justice : but the 
(»nly effectual remedy is to begin at the fonn- 
datioii hy educating the young and infusing 
as mucli ( 'hris.tiau ]*rinciple a.s possible intt» 
native S')('i(>iy, It is a great mistake to esti- 
mate the ]n*ogress m.'nle t(jwards the evange- 
li/.ation <»f India only hy tlio numlier of person.s 
ba[>fized. If (Eri.stian trnili is presented to 
the native miml hy every available avenue, 
what is known In modern phrase as ]uihlie 
o]>inion, will at last turn dccidc<lly in its 
favour, and then a nation will he horn in a 
day.” 

Of cour.se the ]>opulation of India, and more 
(‘.specially the Jiigh castes, would rc.sist the 
jMirpos.e of Imlophilus, as well ns that cx- 
pres.Me<l in the quotation from a mi.s.-ionary ; 
they will do what /Ac./ c.aii to resist the iiifn- 
si<m ol’ ( dirlstianit.y, hut the better (!l.isse.s of 
natives in FiKlia would n<»t r^*l>el on that 
account. 'rhey do di.stingnish between a 
desire on oiir part of “ infu.sing a.s mncli 
Christian princij)le as ]>ossihIc into native 
society,” and an attempt hy the sword to re- 
volutionize their w lioh; social system, and ])ut 
dowm wdmt ia opposed to Christian ethics. 
The religioma test estaldished hy Major Thillips 
at Oawnpore wuis sufficient to provoke iii.snr- 
rcction, and w'as nneliri.stiari, for it waa a 
hreaoh of faith. Such a test is not consi.steiit 
with the 87th danse of the act H tfc 1 
William IV., cap. 85, which is justly regarded 
hy the native.^ of India as a charter of their 
liberties: — “And he it enacted that no native 
of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of his majesty rc.sidont therein, shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, bo disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said company.” If this charter of 
Hindoo liberty continue to bo broken, a.s tlie 
people of India believe that it is broken, 
our efforts to conciliate them to onr go- 
vernment and civilization, will be in vain, 
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.and all our effort.s to open n free communi- 
cation l>etw'ceii the English and native mind 
unavailing. 

On the 22nd of February, 1858, a volumi- 
nous pn])cr, or rather .series of paj>er.M, was 
])ro.sentcd by the homo government to the 
public,, illnsi rating the feelings of the com- 
]>any, and tin* views l)y which on tin's subject 
they had been regulated. Jt contains the 
coj>y of a de.sjiatch IVom the I'last Imlii) Com- 
pany to the governor-general of India, dated 
the 21.st of .\pril, iJS lT, directing the is.suo of 
orders to all ])ulilic officers, forbidding the 
Kn})jK)rt of mis.sionary ellbrts, ami of do- 
sj)atches from the government at ( -alcutta, 
w'itli a series of papers rcffU’red to therein, in 
in reply to such despatch. M’he <vrigiiial de- 
spatch of the dircctor.s of the com])aiiv (21st 
of A]>ril, 1817) l un.s as fullow.s Von (the 
govonu'r-generjd of India) are awhire tli.at we 
have uniformly maintained the princi])le of 
ah.staining from all interlerencc with the reli- 
gion of the natives of Imiia. It i.s ohvion.sly 
e.ssential to tlio due observance ()f tJiat ]»riii- 
ciple that it should he acted on hy all our 
servant.s, eiv il ami military. ^I’lie government 
is known, throughout India hy il.s offi(‘crs, 
with whom it is identitied in the eyes «»f the 
native inliahitantLS, and oiir servant.s should 
therefore )>o awaie that w'liile, invcste.<l with 
public authority their acts i.-annot he rogai'ded 
as those of ]>rivate imli vidual.s. \N’c are, ln)W'- 
ever, led hy eireiimslanec.s of recent e(‘enr- 
rence to com^Inde I hat a different ^ iow of the 
.‘^ulqect i.s t.sken in Indi.'i, and Ave theref >ro 
deem it rjec*es.>j.Mry to call y<nir imme<liate and 
]>articnlar attonlion to the ahsoluie n(*ce.';t.‘^.ity 
of maintaining tlii.s most important ])rineiple 
ill its fullest extent.” A good (le.'il of the 
correspondence which follows the de.'<]iatch 
refers to the best and most politic mode, of 
acting on tlm above injunction of tlie com- 
pany, but the details are barren of intere.st. 
A ma.ss of j>aperri follow^ relating tlic 
temple iA dnggernant, the withdrawal of the 
governnient donation thereto, and the pliieing 
of a military guard within or without the 
temple, and including lengthy memorials from 
local missionaries of variou.s per.snasions. 

It is dcsiralilc that onr readers, and the 
pcojde of England, sliould ho convinced that 
a stern struggle has commenced between flic 
j)CO[de of India in defence of their religious 
rights, and a cla.ss of Engli.sliinen wlio seek 
to invade those rights from the best 
motives: and (hat tJiis struggle tends to 
alienate from us the natives of India, .and 
especially those cla.s.sos upon wdiose intelli- 
gence reliance was placed for co-operation in 
the work of civiliz.ition. The grand l>arrier 
noAV to any melioration of tlie social condition 
' o p 
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of IiidiLV lias been raised by ourselves by os- 
pousiug the adoption of force, however modi- 
fied, in tlio proi•a,L,^‘ltion of Cliri-stianity. The 
writer l:ust t| noted lias eloquently and truly 
]>l;\ced the whole matter in a true light in the 
following passage : — “ Religion imparts a 
supcrlniman intensity to whatever it touches, 
and the natives of India are eminently a reli- 
gious people. The whole strength of the 
empire has been put forth to subdue the 
revolt of a portion of our native army. What 
if our whole native army and armed i>olice 
force, the native states, and the majority of 
the poj)ulation, were hereafter to declare 
against us? Systematic violation of the 
rights of conscience is quite capable of pro- 
ducing such a result. The nationality of the 
natives of In<lia is bound up witli their reli- 
gion ; they concentrate in that one idea all 
the feelings with which Englishmen regard 
IMagna Charta, the liill of 1 tights, and every 
other guarantee of their civil and religious 
liberties.* To tJiis some would reply : — 
‘ Notliing is further from our intention than 
compidsion ; but lot a class be established in 
every government seminary for Christian in- 
struction, which those who choose may attend.’ 
This, however, is only another aj)plicatiun of 
tlie samo principle, d’he government would 
still usurp the office of the missionary. The 
produce of the taxes would still be employed 
in propagating one religion in ])reforence to 
every otlier. Religious equality, wliich is 
the sacred principle of justice in connection 
with tlie highest interests of man, would still 
be as far removed as over. There would also 
be a constant cause of irritation and antago- 
nism in the same institutions between the 
conformists and nonconformists to the Chris- 
tian teacliing. The Hindoos in vain |)Ut forth 
the strong arm of power against the Rnd- 
dhists, and tlie IMohammodans against the 
Hindoos ; but the kingdom of Christ, which 
Avill be the last and greatest, will be estab- 
lished by the ‘sword of the Spirit, whicli is 
tlie Word of Cod.’ W"e could not hope to 
tram|)le out the old iaith iii blood and aslies, 
as the Reformation was snp]u’esscd in Bel- 
gium — and what would be gained merely by 

* “Oil the siiiirle oceaaioii on whidi 1 had tho hajipi- 
niiss of seeing that holy and jiiiinlde man, Di. Care^, lie 
expressed a decided opinion against the govennnent taking 
any jiart in native education, and, as lie was in a state of 
great bodily weakness (it was shortly before his death), 
the empliatic earnestness of his niaiuier made a deep im- 
pression on me. lie had, no doubt, deeply reneelcd ujion 
the impossibility of the government giving (jfiristian edii- 
cutiim, and upon the objections to its giving ediieation 
without religion; and it must have occurred to him that 
even if the diffleully which attended the tcucliing of 
Christianity by tlie government had been got over, it 
would only have landed ns in a stale religion/’ 


irritatiug? Does Ireland, wlicre the experi- 
ment lias been made under far more favour- 
able circninstaiiccs than can be hoped for in 
Imlia, offer any encouragement? And what 
would be the value of converts made under 
Ihe inlluenco of fear or favour? W'liat se- 
curity should we liave that they had not 
merely added hypocrisy to their other vices? 
Our own religions divisions here in England, 
altliongh far Je.-s than those which prevail in 
India, have made it impossible for ns to agree 
upon any united jilan of education ; but from 
the collision of different ojiinions lias boim 
struck out the graut-iu-aid system, whicli 
was cxtcijile.d to Irulia hi 1851. '^^Flns is the 
true solution of the much vexed question of 
religious education, bar moi e may be done 
by encouraging juivate effort than by the 
direct action of the government. The Eng- 
lish in India take a warm interest in the 
improvement of tlie natives; the Jhiglish in 
England have at last awoke to a sense of 
their duty to India: ami the natives tliem- 
selvos are not only craving for instriu;tioii, 
but are disjiosed to aid the good work by 
liberal contributions ami emlowmonts. The 
]>art which tlie govcrnmenl has to ])erform is 
the c.stablishment of universh.ics on the jilan 
of the Ijondon Univ(U*sily, ami tlie Queen’s 
University, in rrolaml, for tlie jmrjiosc of 
testing and certifying the attainments of 
such students as may ])rescnt themselves for 
examination ; the ]>roviding instmetion in 
branches of knowledge whicli are of so special 
and advanced a kind that they arc beyond 
tbo reach of [u ivate associations — such as law, 
im.Mlicine, civil engineering, geology, chemis- 
try and metallurgy, and the fine arts; ami, 
above all, the maintenance of an efficient 
system of insjicetion over all schools and col- 
leges which desire the pecuniary assistance 
ot the government, or the guarantee for effi- 
ciency and for the faithful ajqilieation of ap- 
propriated furnks which such a aujiervision 
would afford.” Such a course would at all 
events disarm tlio higher ranks, and deprive 
the Brahmins of much of their jiower. If, 
however, we would inFuenco tlie social con- 
dition of the upper walks of Indian life, not only 
innst Englishmen study the native tongues, 
English be extensively taught, and education 
in science and the arts he afforded with- 
out tlie least interference, direct or indirect, 
with the religion of the people, but the lite- 
rature of -England must be made of easy 
access to those ot the educated Hindoos who 
chose to make thomsfjlvos acquainted with it. 
Indopliilus has also ]mt tliis subject in an in- 
structive lorm before his readers : — Anotlier 
potent engine for the formation of tlie national 
mind is the construction of a vernacular lite- 
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raturcof wliicli English will be the storehouse 
of knowledge, and the Christian religion the 
source of inspiration. The iniporlanee of the 
‘vulgar longue’ was seen in our own Refor- 
mation ; and it is a hajipy eircuiiistancc that 
the IJrahininical and Moharjjnie<hin prlest- 
liood. * in their desire to kcoj) the 2 »eoj»lo in a 
state of ignoraiiee, have left this ground uii- 
oconpied for us. 4'ho time ami talent of 
India have beoji wasted to a sur])rising extent 
in learning w<jrds as ilistiuguished from ideas. 
\Vheii the laws have been made acee»sil>le t(i 
the peo]>le by an intelligible digest, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and l*orsian, will cease to be studied, 
j'xcept for jdiilological and anli(|uariau ])ur- 
]>r)se.s, and the national iniiul will be set free 
for the cultivation of the spoken languages of 
the governors and governed, which will be 
united by the l»ond of a cfonnion ]U'inted and 
written ehara'-fer.” As this is a <piestion to 
be settled very inneb by authority, it will he 
desirable to eoidirm the views of Iudo]diilu.s 
by the authority of others. A eontributor to 
a popular ]>oriudieal makes (he Allowing plii- 
lo.sopliieal and practical remarks : — “ One of 
tbe charae.l eristics which mark (^.’liristianity 
as the (udy universal, and iheridore the only 
true religion, is tlnit its re«juiieiuc'iit;v are cm- 
b«>died ill general ])riiK‘i]>los \\])Ich are cap- 
able of varied application a(M‘einling to tlio 
eircmnstanecs of different elliiiate.s and nations 
in different ages of the history of tlie world. 

])resent state of India illustrates this 
catholic nisdom, tin's lila.'rty, wherewith 
(.^djrist has made us free. In old Christian 
countries ju’oaebing to adults, in old heatlieii 
(Countries the ediieatioii ol’ the young, is the 
most direct and effectual mode of acting upon 
the population. Jt would l>e well if, in.stea«l 
of setting in niotiim against the pojndar reli- 
gions of India the slnjiendoua machine of 
government, with the certainty of a fearful 
recoil, our jieople, acting in the spirit of their 
J)ivine lArasler, would increase the laiuent- 
ahly inadequate means of instriietion and per- 
suasion furni.shcd by the existing Ihble, tract, 
and missionary societies, which are already 
possessed of a large amount of oxjicrience, and 
are capable of almost iiulefinite dovclojaiieut. 
The following letter has reference to the de- 
voted exertions of a departed friend of native 
improvement, whose zeal we should do well 
to imitate, while we profit hy the additional 
light which has since been thrown ujion the 
Bubject : — ‘ The /^uldhantas f are very useful 
ill tlieir way, but the real knowledge they 

* I'Ik! word “priesthood’* in eonnectioti with Arohmu- 
incdanism must he here used as a synonvme for ministry, 
Q3 proptTly the. Mohaiumedans have no priesthood. 

t The Siddhanfas arc (he eoiujmnitively modern and 
enlightened Sanscrit treatises on natural science, while 


contain is not to he compared witli that which 
is to he found in the commonest Eiiglisli 
school-books, and, such as it is, it is mixed 
lip with the most egregrious errors. When 
the SiddlLanfan have once hoeii used as an nr- 
gumont against the Paninas^ they have dune 
all the good wliich is to he expected from 
them : and to print them, circulate them, and 
encourage their study, in iirorcroiice to more 
useful knowledge, AVJ)uld be deeidedly mis- 
chievous. 's prevailing error is, that he 

gives au iiiordimite degree of attention to the 
instruction oF the old, whose habits of mind 
he can never efteetually cliange, to the neglect 
of the young, wliom we can muidd in any 
way we jilea.-^c. lie do('S nut coinnience to 
instruct men till they have hecome eonfirined 
ill their ])rejudh*es, and thou truly says that a 
vast annunit of absl I'use argunugit, drawn 
Ironi PardiKts, Siddluiula^^ itc., is necessary 
to persua<le them, and that I hey set their face 
against every innovation. 'Tin’s must be an 
endless task. Instead of lotting the old sys- 
tem die out, and ])lanting a new one, lie only 
lops off a few of the upper brandies of the old 
system, and so we might go on from genera- 
tion to generathni without making any sen- 
sible progress. lie seems to overlook tlio 
great truth that the rising genoj-ation becomes 
the wlioJe nalion in (lie course of a few years, 
and that if we desire lo make any offectnal 
change in the character of tlie jieople, W’o must 
take (liein when they are youug, and train 
them ill the way tliey should go. All our 
]»ain8 and money w’ouhl then be W’dl b(?s(owed. 
\Ve should have no jirejndiees to contend 
with ; w'c should liave easily moulded minds 
to deal with ; and we should raise uj) a class 
of inlluential intelligent youtli, wln.i, after a 
few' years, would become the active [U'opa- 
gat(irs of our system. I cannot understand 
the ])olicy of teacliing a very inferior kind of 
learning wdion it is in onr ]U)wer to teach a 
very sujierior one. I cannot imagine what is 
to be gained by expending our means on a far 
less apt clas.s of pupils wlien wo have at our 
disposal another wdiose minds wo can form 
from (he very first lo the entire exelnsion of 
erroneous systems. The best use of eommu- 
nicating with the old on literary and seieiitiiit^ 
siihjects is to im]u-ees them with an opinion ot 
the superiority of our learning, to overcome 
their ]»rejiulic*es against it, and to induce them 
to intrust their children to ]>e educate<l by 
us.*” Some of the most cultivated minds in 
tlio service of the Indian government look at 
the matter in the same way, and feel that the 
customs and manners of native India can only 
be tlins iiiHueneetl. 

the Paranas (.‘ontaiu the iiiiinitigfited ahsardilies of the old 
lliudoo bystciu. 
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The course thus rccouiineiuleil is perfectly 
reconcilable with a (letcrmiiied resolution to 
ignore cfiste ; tliat is to say, ignore it by not 
interfering with its practices among the na- 
tives in their relation to one another, and, 
at tlie same time, by never recognising its 
existence in connection with the government, 
blit sternly to disown its justice, and morally 
to defy its power; but tliis must l)e accoin- 
plislietl with prudence and care. The follow- 
ing extract from the Bombaij Telegraph and 
Courier is a specimen of the ultra and imprac- 
ticahle policy which some of the English in 
India recommend — a policy which, indeed, 
might he successful if England could ]>reserve 
a quarter of a million of European soldiers in 
India, but not otherwise : — “ There can here- 
after be no communication betwixt light and 
darkness, and he who claims the inivilcgc of 
being guided by ‘native custom’ must re- 
nounce the hope of bhiropeaii countenance or 
sympathy. The Bengal mutineers have done 
nothing more than indulge in the customs of 
tlieir caste and country, and nothing beyond 
what was sanctioned by custom ami by creed. 
Witli men who think such things permissible, 
did opjiortunity occur, wo can liavc no inter- 
communion whatever. From llic perfect faci- 
lity with which infanticide, Suttee, slavery, and 
Thuggee, all great institutions of the country, 
have been put down, vve have no doubt what- 
ever that lialf the other privileges and usages 
\YC fear to meddle with would vanish were 
we only bold enough to face them. Tlie use 
of greased cartridges, aiul tlie readiness with 
which all classes travel together by rail, add 
to our convictions on these subjects. A caste 
man and a native custom man, adverse ns both 
must needs he to progress and to the advance - 
mont of the great human family, arc tlio ene- 
mies of the coinmou weal til, and ought to be 
inaile to contribute many times more to its 
government than tliose wlio are its friends. 
Were the highly orthodo.x triple -taxed, struck 
from the list of justices and government -house 
visitors, and assured that public enudoyment 
was hot to be looked for by them, we should 
find caste vanish like smoke, the Bralniiins 
most probably discovering, as in the case of 
Suttee, tliat the and Shaslers were 

never in reality meant to have liecii inter- 
preted as they have hitherto been.” 

The difficulties attending an impartial ad- 
ministration of the public funds for purposes 
of civilization and intellectual culture, so as 
not to excite the jealousy of the natives, and 
yet not to coimtenance their excessive dis- 
trust, or compromise our own dignity, many 
years ago excited the attention of men of the 
most eminent position in England, and espe- 
cially those upon whom serious responsibility 


devolved in connection with this very ques- 
tion. It will be seen from the follow'ing ex- 
tracts from tlie iniiiutos of the general com- 
mittee of public instrnction at Calcutta, 
between IVIarch, I 80 O, and Feliruary, 1838, 
tliat the majority of tlie committee was then 
alive to the considerations which now justly 
occupy public attention in this country. 

On the ([ucstion whether chajilains should 
be admitted to be lucmbcrs of tlie local com- 
mittees ; — 

Sir Henjrimin Malkin. — Attucliing the utmost import- 
ance to the real iinpiirtialily of our conduct, I believe that 
much more harm than good is done by cxccssivo 8(|ucam- 
ishiiCHS, not even as to tlie appearance act ually exhibited, 
but as to the notions that some singnlnrlv suspicions per- 
sons may by some remote possibility entertain of appear- 
ances which do not really exist. 

Mr. Cidvin. — I entirely agree with the jjresident (Lord 
Macaulay) and Sir Jlcnjamin ■Malkin. I can only repeat 
Mr. Macaulay's words — “I do not like general rules for 
excluding classes of people from otir local coininiltees.” 
Ilestrictions of this nature generally arise from ovjtsI rained 
apprehensions, and their ordinary result is to exeitc and 
confinw the feelings of distrust and division, wliieh, if not 
Ro recognised and sanctioned, would speedily Iws elfaeed by 
the inllueiiee of time and cAjierienee. Wcj ought not to 
set the example of believing that the faith of a clergyman 
caunot be trusted. 

On tlie question wlictlier an infant school 
at (jiornckpore should be assisted out of public 
funds : — 

vSir lletijamin Malkin. — T7icrc remains 's "poli- 

tieai jealousy*’ of anything like coimeetion wilh systems 
or societies professedly religious, I have already stated 
how little this is applicable to I ho present case. Hut I must 
say one word with referonee to his conelnding observation, 
“that it is not enough to he neuter in this great point of 
religious education ; we must also act so jus to inspire the 
coiiiident belief that wc arc what wc profess to he. I 
certainly do not be.licvc that any body of men ever yet got 
credit for neutrality by exUMiding a diseouragenieut to 
their own supposed opinions, which they did not ap]dy to 
others — nor that they ever got credit for honesty by hold- 
ing out that they were not fit to be trusted. Ileal neu- 
trality' must always before long he understood and confided 
in. Hut if the reputation of iieiilrality can only bo secured 
by a decided bias one w'ay, it becomes fit fur consiileratiou, 
on one hand, how far those who do not feel tliat bias are 
ju.stificd in assuming its appearance, iind, on the other, how 
fur the principle of caution, is to be carried. There may 
be individuals among the naiive community who think 
that every inaiiifcstution of interest in (Jhristiauily dis- 
(pinlilies the party exhibitiuj^ it from imj)artiality in the 
conduct of education. C’orn])lelely to satisfy this jealousy, 
oiir friend Air. Trevelyan might be removed from the com- 
miltec as being too frequently seen at church, and known 
to be an active member of some religions societies. This 
is not likely be done; but to do it, and to allow our Mo- 
hammedan and llincWo members to frequent their mosques 
and perforin their poojas without objection* would uot, 

* After Lord "William Bentinck’s resolution of the 7th 
of March, 1S35, by which the 2 )roinotiou of European 
literature and science was declared to be the great object 
of the British government, liad been passed, Hindoo and 
Mohammedan gentlemen were for the first time appointed 
to he members of the general committee of public in- 
struction. 
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T think, be a biul illusiraliou of some theories of osten- 
sible mmlrnlity. 

Sir CJhRrles 'rtcvelyaii. — From the course which the 
Goriu'kpoie institutions liiivctak(Mi from their coniiucncc- 
luent, they would seon to have establislied (what 1 believe 
it would he very easy to cstalilish everywhiTc) that most 
salutary uiiderstaudin^ and belief, that it is perfectly easy 
for the same man to be sincerely attached to his religion, 
and anxious for its diiriisioii by the usual and regular 
channels of missionary exertion, and yet to be Btrictly 
honest and trustworthy in the conduct of an institution in 
which tlicre is a (ronipletc exclusion of every tendency to 
proselylisTU. 

With respect to tlic conlinnally exjiressed apprehension 
of the ell'cct likely to be. pro»luccd in the minds of the 
natives, I have a strong suspicion that we make the dilli- 
cuUy for ourselves, and that a stewly jxTseveranee in n*al 
impartiality, without the squeamish ness which exists about 
imagined jealousies, would h‘ave us in full possession of 
the conlideiicc we enjoy, and avoid some important evils 
which we incur. 1 do not believe that any set of men 
ever did good to themselves or others hy eonliiiually pro- 
clniining that tln-y were not fit to he trusted, except, in- 
di'cd, ill eases where the proelamati<»u was true. 

The cliaraptor of tlie liiglier cln.srtos of 
native, s i» giMiorally in every had. 4'liey 

arc licentioup, iinjn«t, eruol, decoidive, super- 
stitious, shariiiig all tlie viec.s of the nmss of 
the jX'oplo, xvithoiit- tlie industry ami loyalty 
uhieli many of tlie poorer natives (who are 
cultivators) would practise, wore it not, for the 
had e?vaiu|>lo set tlioni hy the JJralimius, 
raji'dis, jiiul talookdar.s. Tlii.s class has been 
until of late years ]»ain])ere<l hy the Ilriti.sh 
governrrient, to the ilisadvantage of the coin- 
niunity at largo, and of the. govornnieiit itself. 
The eelchrated despatch of Lord J''d Ion borough 
in coiideiniiation of Lord (.Manning’s policy in 
Onde in ISaS seems to liave been dictated hy 
the same policy which actuated, or ajipcarod 
to actuate, Lord ( 'ornwalli.s, wlien lie made 
the Ilengal settlonient. Had Lord Canning, 
after the Fndian mutiny, confiscated the whole 
])ropcrty of the talnokdara of Ondc, he would 
have .siin])ly dispossessed robbers of their 
plunder, and have taken occasion to redress 
the wrongs and restore the riglits of the un- 
fortunate and oppre.ssed cultivators. Tliis 
policy might have been impracticable, because 
of our weakness, ns was the opinion of Lieu- 
tenant-general Outrain, but it was neither 
unjust nor impolitic in itself. The following 
criticism from a periodical of 1858 upon tlie 
conduct and arguments of Lord Ellenborough, 
and tliose wdio supported him in condemning 
the just policy of Lord Canning, is as correct 
as it is severe : — ** Lord Ellenborough bids us 
he tender of Hindoo gentlemen. What is a 
Hindoo gentleman? Nana Sahib is a Hin- 
doo gentleman. General Slooman describes 
the Hindoo gentleman in the country. The 
aiitlior of the Life and Court of an Ka&tern 
King describes the Hindoo gentleman in 
town. The Hindoo gentleman is a pictu- 


resque, hilt not a very amiable or useful 
person. He lias turbans and shawls, slippers 
and scimitars, elephants and horses, harems 
and divans. IFo lias also the indolence of a 
glutted, or the fury of a famished wild beast. 
His relation to his less noble and interesting 
neighbours is that of a lion to the sheepfold 
or an eagle to the jioiiltry-yard. He has no 
marketable value himself, and he destroys 
those who have. The title-deeds and per- 
sonal ap})earaiicc of the four-footed or fea- 
thered plunderers go for very little with the 
colonist. Why should greater consideration 
ho extended to the fejitlierless biped of prey 
liy the victorious Jlritish government? We 
have in India an industrious, wealth -creating 
population, topped hy a corrupt, idle, and dis- 
alVectcd ariHtocracy. We are asked to imitate 
the S]iartan policy of ruling the multitude hy 
sujiporting the oligarch and the tyrant. We 
are askeil, at the end of a war whicli leaves 
us in the position of our own Henry to 

rebuild tlie 1115 castles that defied the law 
under Honry HI. Has liistory imputed ‘eou- 
fiscatioii’ to the Hanseatic J iCague for sweeping 
away the rolihor barons of the llliiiie ? or to 
France for abolishing the cloy of Algiers ? 
''riicre arc; classes in the human as in (lie 
animal family whicli are too costly and too 
niischievons to keep for mere sentiment. 
There is always much to he said in favour of 
getting rid of tliem. They must take the 
coiisecpienees if they afford a good oppor- 
tunity. Why John Bright, of all men in the 
world, should sympathi/e with tliem in their 
fall will probably exercise tlic acumen of 
future historians to discover, in like manner 
as the ])art played hy l*enn in the court of 
James IL” 

The condiiet of Lonl C^anning very much 
resembled that of Sir Charles Napier upon 
the conquest of Scindc, who confiscated the 
property of the jaghirce, which they hold 
conditionally njion tlie will of the government, 
but which lie restored when imnishment an- 
swered its end, and the submission of the 
vamjuished was ostensihlo and complete. 
The proprietary right in the soil of Seinde 
was, at the date of the conquest, and still is, 
hehl by cultivators, farmers, or by wluitover 
otlicr name they may please to call land- 
holders. They held their land upon condition 
of paying to the government, as land-tax, 
rent, or revenue, one -third of the gross pro- 
duce of their estates ; tliat is to say, when the 
crop ripened, government agents were deputed 
to see it reaped, and the grain trodden out in 
the field ; when trodden out, the entire heap 
was separat(?d into three portions, whereof 
the landholder, cultivator, retained two 
portions, while the government agent carried 
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off tho Teinaining portion, a snnall and gpeci- 
lied ([uaiitity being talvcii in tho first instance 
from every portion to pay for the expenses of 
rea])ijig. I>nt as a correspondent of the Ttmes;^ 
rpiite familiar witli the sahjeet, tlie other day 
remarlve(l, tho govorninent had to maintain 
an army, and this army was entertained npon 
(jiiasi-fcudal principles, it being tlie leaders or 
ollicers wlio were paid not in money bn t in 
kind. For instance, a chief came to the go- 
vonimont, and said, “ I am prepared to enter 
yonr service, and to he always ready for 
action, with a liundred men : wliat }>ay will 
government give me?” Government sai<l, 
“ Your pay shall be so many bushels of grain. 
Take you, therefore, this title-deed, proceed 
into the district spocilied therein, and receive 
from the landhohlcrs (cultivators, proprietary- 
right, or usufruct holders, or wliat you will) 
whose tax to government amounts to a like 
number of biisliels, that tax or rent in lien of 
government.” The jaghire man, then, was 
he who stood to the proju'ictary-right man in 
tho position of government, and government 
had alienated to the jaghire man their tax 
claim over a specified area, in consideration of 
his militar}" for<*e being always ready when 
called lijjon. Sir Charles Napier, when lie 
eon(|iicred tho country, declared the rights of 
the old government to be transferred to the 
new government. One of these rights was of 
course the tax, for a longer or shorter ]>eriod, 
alienated in favour of the jaghire men. 
Therefore these government liens upon the 
lands became liens of the English govern- 
ment. But in regard to tlie landlioldcrs, 
cultivators, pro]irietary-right men, or what 
not, Bir Charles Napier declared that private 
property should not be interfered with. There- 
fore there was no confiscation, unless through 
error, of any proprietary right. Subsc^piently 
Sir Cliarles Napier, deeming it expedient and 
just to Gonfinn the jaghire men in the go- 
vernment taxes alienated to them by the old 
govornment, called a meeting of all the feudal 
chiefs at llydrabad, and added that those 
who then attended, and puldicly tendered 
allegiance by a certain date, should receive 
fresh title -deeils, confii-miug them in their old 
government alienations. They came accord- 
ingly. and were confirmed ; so that, wliile in 
Scinde, no proprietary, or, as it is commonly 
termed there, zemiudarry right, was ever in- 
terfered with, from tho first, the jaghire, or 
government alienations, were first declared in 
a general way to have reverted t6 the state, 
on the introduction of a new government, and 
1^‘ere then returned to their holders, in virtue 
of these holders ceasing to be hostile to the 
now government. It is impossible not to 
identify the two policies. The zemiudarry 


class in Scinde was, as a whole, no better than 
that of Chide, but a bold policy, temjiered 
with clemency, snbduoil in them the desire 
for insurrection, and caused them to feel that 
nothing but allegiance could secure their own 
interests. Tliis is the true policy with tlie 
whole class. They are utterly unjiatriotic and 
selfish. A CvUTC8]»ondcnt of the Times from 
Western India describes correctly the people r>f 
India, and more espeeially the cliiofs and great 
landholders, and also our ]^ast, and what must 
he onr future, policy towar<ls them, in the 
following paragra|)h : — ‘‘ Of the hundred 
million whom wo govern in India there cer- 
taiidy are not ton who conld comprehend the 
possibility of a man concerning liinist'lf for 
the good of the country at large, or extending 
his regards beyond the circle of his kindred 
or friends. And yet, after all, the ingratitmhi 
and the cruelties which horrify hunniiiity, ami 
put tlie cannibal to shame, are plants of orien- 
tal growth, and Avhich have always flourislied 
in the East. Tlie natives treat each other 
just as they have treated the English who 
have recently fallen into tluur hands. Tliey 
have no idea of captivity, unless associated 
with torture or exterminatiou. To burn or 
punch out the eyes, to burn the boivels out, 
are matters of eveiyday ocenrrcii(?e, from t'lio 
earliest jieriods of their hislorv down to the 
present time. Tho intcrjiosition of the Britislk 
government is being perpetually called ujiou 
to shield tlio native subject from the intlictions 
of bis sovereign or chief. We have liad 
within the past five years before us memorials 
Irom .Baroda, from Ivattiwar, from 7\jint‘er, 
Kotah, and other plaee.s in Itajpootana, all to 
the same effect; and if monstrous tyranny 
fell short of liodily torture or capital inlliction, 
it was to the British government that even 
tills much of mercy was to be ascribed. Tho 
eyes of Europe have now for the first time 
been opened to the condition of India and 
the cliaractcr of its people ; and such things 
as those that until now have been of constant 
occurrence must never again be suffered to 
appear. A stern iron despotism, never stoop- 
ing from its dignity, or flinching from its 
duty, must take the place of that good-natured 
and well-intentioned condiinalion of compro- 
mises, coercions, checks, and temporisings 
liitherto looked npon as tlie masterpieces of 
an Eastern administration. Brooking no 
resistance on the part of those we ride, it will 
bo tho first duty of the rulers to provoke 
none ; and exacting propriety in others, to 
show an example of unbending rectitude in 
ourselves. The time will come, but not now, 
when public employment and emoluments 
may be re-opened to the native; when it 
does arrive, the first teat of his deserving the 
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couutcnAucc of tlie civilized ia the renuncia- 
tion of the badi^os of havharisni.” 

Hitherto the lirilish government has shown 
great partiality to this class. In 1857 there 
were 3082 Europeans and Indo-ljiitons in the 
uncovenanted service of India, nnd there were 
nearly as many natives — 28 IG being the num- 
ber, of whom 25r»0 were employed in tlie 
judicial and revenue service — a proportion 
wdiich shows tlie disposition of tlie govern- 
ment to encourage the nativ'es, and make them 
sharers in official advantages ; yet some of the 
most furious rebels of 1857-8 w^erc native 
magistrates and assistant judgt's, while in all 
the operations in Oinle one of the cliief diffi- 
culties of otir eommandors was the connivance 
of the nativ(i police ot every rank witli the 
mutineers and vevolt(?d chiefs. 

An imju’ession lias prevailed in b^ngland that 
much Indian stock was in the hands of Indian 
chiefs and rich native merehants. On the 18th 
of May, 1858, a parliament paper was pub- 
lished, wliich throws some light nj)on the ijiies- 
tion as t(» the relative ]U’oportions in wliich the 
territorial debt of India is hold by natives and 
Europeans, Up to the il(.)tli of April the 
returns [iresent the respective totals, hut lor 
the last years no snob ]>articulars have been 
rei^eived, and the oidy material for forming 
an Opinion (!oiisists in the amount of the sub- 
scriptions of each class of persons to the various 
new' loans opened. In 1817 the total govern- 
ment debt, in India was i-d(>,5GG,01hh of which 
ii2o,-l 15,877, or about sixty-h»ur per cent., 
was held by iMiropeaus, and only £1 d,()8Jl,2l<> 
by natives. These figures the holdings 

on the jiart of the natives to he smaller than 
has generally lieoii sup|)osc<l. ^i'here is no 
reason, however, to believe that subsequently 
the ]iro])ortion has been lessened. Of the sum 
of £ihG(M),280 subscribed to various loans up 
to May, 1857, the amount taken by Euro- 
])eans has been £0,281.040, or about sixty- 
live per cent., against 10,240 by natives. 
As regards one otbor loan of £4,030;553 the 
respective figures arc Avanting. 

idle main features in the social life of the 
princes and talookdars are cruelty, tyranny, 
rapacity, and licentiousness. In 1858 the 
following w’as communicated to the Poonah 
Ob&eri'er : — “ It appears from the journal of 
a European traveller that a iicw^ and fearful 
mode of execution had been adopted by the 
King of Delhi. The instrument and process 
are thus described : — A box, each side of 
wffiich is fifteen feet square, is constructed of 
timber, about eighteen inches thick, dove- 
tailed together, and braced with iron rods. 
The outside of the bottom of the box is 
covered with a plate of beaten iron one inch 
in thickness. The interior is filled with qier- 


fect cubes of granite, weighing in the aggre- 
gate several thousand tons. A machine is 
erected after the manner of an ordinary pile- 
driver, hut of course on an ciiormons seali*, 
and of tremendous strength, 'rhe mass is 
raised by powerful macliinery cast in J>ir- 
mingham for the express purpose, though it 
is presumed that the machinist by whom the 
\vork was furnished had no idea of the horrid 
purpose for which it Avas intended. 'J'hc 
human victim is ]daced upon a block of granite 
of a corresponding surface buried in the earth 
immediately beneath the enormous mass, and 
covered with a jdatc of iron. At a signal 
given hv the Aocramadack, the executioner 
touches a spring, the mass falls, and the au'c- 
tim, crushed at once, is suddenly annihilated, 
and spread out like a sheet of jmstehoard I 
The huge Avcight being again raised, tlie flat- 
tened body is withdrawn, and dried in the 
sun. When completeh" jircpared, it is hung 
over the wall of a public building, there to 
serve .as a warning to the multitude.” 

’'File brutal tyrauny and rapacity by Avliich 
the chiefs, their sfddicry, and the native 
‘•headmen” of the village eonimiiiiitics, and 
many of tlie ]H}ojde, arc charaiUcrised in their 
troahiient of one aiK>tlicr, is exemplified by .a 
narrative of the state of the country on the 
hanks of the Jumna during the revolt of 1857. 
The Ilur/rarn, a well knoAvn Indian journal, 
assured its readers of the authenticity of the 
account. ’^Fhe siifierers Avero Hongaleo pil- 
grims, .and one might siipfiosc their religions 
character nnd objects Avould liiivo ensured 
them |>rotcctioii from flicir brutal nnd das- 
tardly pliiinlorers : — “A few months ago, 
some time l»efove the breaking out of the 
iiintiny at IMecrut and Delhi, a nuinher of 
persons, chiefly Ikuigaloc women, of respect- 
able families in tliis town, started on a pilgrim- 
age to the slirines of Muttra and Brindabun, 
in three boats. They arrived at Allahabad 
witliout meeting with any impediment or ob- 
stacle, some days before the Ist of Joistce last, 
on which date they left that place, and entered 
the flumiia. The mutiny of the third cavalry 
at Meerut, and of the regiments at Delhi, had 
then taken jdace, Imt they heard at Allahabad 
nothing of the aflair, beyOnd tliat some dis- 
tuTbances liad occurred at those places. Pro- 
ceeding up the Jumna for several days, they 
arrived at Hunjeerpore, the licad -quarters of 
the district, tlie .authorities of which informed 
them of the dangers of tlie trip up the river; 
but, on their persisting to proceed, allowed 
them four guards to aeconq>any them to the 
end of their jurisdiction, strictly enjoining 
them on no account to cross the river, but 
always to keep along the ITnmeerpore l)ank 
of it. They got up with safety as far as 
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Miclircoporo, where the guards left them, re- 
peating to them tlio injunctions they had 
already received. From this latter place they 
proceeded up to a place called Simarah, a iew 
miles ahove Cal])oe, witlioiit miicli serious 
opposition, as tlie country was then compara- 
tively peaceahle. '^I'his last mentioned vilhigG 
stands on tlio bank ol' the river, to which they 
Iiatl been ])rohiI)ited to go; but the boatmen, 
fancying that the navigation along it was 
comparatively easier, imprudently crossed 
over, and moored the boats, tlie number of 
which had increased to eight siuee they left 
Allahabad, on an adjoining chnr, for the pur- 
pose of cooking their food. ^Flicy had not, 
liOAvovcr, been long there before they conhl 
sec a party of fonr or five liundrcd rnlTians, 
mostly villagers, armed with swords, latecs, 
and muskets too, deseeiiding down to the 
shore with an intention wliich they ha<l no 
difficulty to conjecture. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as the alarm had been given in time, 
they hastily got upon the boats any how they 
couhl, before the rascals could arrive on tlie 
spot and seize the boats. The river at tliis 
place being very narrow, the shouting and 
yelling of these desperadoes, furious at losing 
their prey, brought out masses of villagers on 
the other bank, to which the boatmen and 
the trcnd>ling, weak, and helpless pilgrims, 
were invited to come over, with offers of 
assistance and protection. But no sooner had 
they gone tbevo. than they found that these 
men were not a whit hotter than the fellows 
oil the other bank; for their head man told 
them in plain words tliat if they wished to bo 
saved from being plimdorod and dishonoureil, 
they nnist immediately, pay down to him and 
his followers a handsome sum of money as the 
])rice of his protection. Under tliese <lifficult 
and dangerous circumstances they lianded 
him six limidrcd rupees, upon which he agreed 
to follow them with his men along tlie shore 
down to Cal})ee, wlierc tliey were assured 
they would find jirotectioii from the zemindar, 
who had declared himself the rajah of the 
district. They were told, besides, that the 
voyage further up was very dangerous, and 
that no less than twenty -nine boats, all tilled 
with jiilgrims like themselves, had been some 
days before plundered at Etawah. Accord- 
ingly the boats began to ply down, the head 
man and his men accompanying them along 
tlic bank, but what was their surprise wlieu 
they saw fresh bodies of men apjicaring on 
both banka, shouting to them in tJie most 
abusive and threatening language to lagow 
the boats ; the head man, however, he it eai<l 
to his honour, still remained their friend, and 
but for him they had certainly been lost ; for 
he told the boatmen to disregard their threats. 
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and use their utmost exertions to carry down 
the boats till they reached Calpee, while ho 
with his men employed some means to slacken 
the ))ursuit of those who were most furious 
for the prey. 'J'his, however, had tlie most 
h>rtunate effect of raising an altercation be- 
tween the two parties, which enableil tho 
fugitives to reach Calpee without further 
molestation. One fact ought to bo stated 
here very distiuctl}', that among the ruffians 
who had jiursued them, setting all law at 
defiance, there was perha]>s not one mutinous 
soldier, hut that they were all villagers and 
people living along the hanks of the river. 
This proves very clearly, notwithstanding 
anything that may be stated to tho contrary, 
that whole villages, at least in tliat part of 
the mu’th-west, have turned rcbollions, and 
done their best to disorganise the country. 
Tiicso rniMi, it cun Hcan.-ely be denied, have 
done their best to overturn the authority of 
government, and have in most cases cheer- 
fully obeyed the authority of any rebel zemiu- 
dar who had po\\ ev or iidluenco enough to 
proclaim himself rajah. Arriving at last at 
Caljice, vainly hoping to see tho end of their 
troubles, the fugitives were immediately sur- 
rounded ]>y bridles of bravoes, calling them- 
selves tho rajah’s rnon, wlio came ostonsilily 
with the jmrjK^se of lU’otecting them, hut 
really to see what they could get. Here they 
wore detained for nearly two months, during 
which time, though they were not much 
molested, they liad the mortiricatioii of being 
spectators of many an atrocious act, tlie prin- 
cipal of which was tho cold-blooded assassi- 
nation of an European gentleman and Ids 
lady. When tho fugitives arrived at (.^alpec 
they were still living, but only a few days 
after their arrival, wlien it is said a body of 
mutinous soldiers arrived at the place, those 
two lieljiloss persons were murdered under 
circumstances too revolting to allow for de- 
scription being given. Suffice it to say that, 
under tho heat of a hnrniug sun, botli the 
gentleman and liis wife were made to run like 
horses up and down, till out of mere exhaus- 
tion they fell do^vn ha'-‘ dead, when a number 
of the bloody miscreants backed them to 
pieces with swords. The bodies were then 
thrown down the river like the carcass of an 
animal. It is unucccs.sary to state that while 
this is being written the writer is fervently 
praying to Uod tliat the government may soon 
be enabled to take the most terrible vengeance 
- — a vengeance, the remembrance of which 
may last for centuries in the villages and 
hamlets of the north-west. At Calpee, too, 
the fugitives learnt with what feelings of 
hatred the people looked upon the English, 
and the desire prevalent among them of ex- 
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tcrminAtm.ilf tJic 'Nvliifos. One of tlioni who 
}isnl imprudently Kaid that he could speak 
En.s^lish was broiii^ht to a serious scrape, out 
of which he was cvlricate<l with no little dif- 
ficulty. ’'riioy had with them several En- 
glish hooks, which the hoys usctl to read, and 
English shoes for their use, all of which 
th(.*y throw down in the water. '^rhe self- 
styled Ilajah of (?alp(‘e, thc}^ also learnt, had 
given ortlera in the. bazaar to sell company’s 
pice, which they call /((d-shahcc, at thirty- 
two guiiilahs for the rupoo, that is to say at 
half their value, and the ohl eop|)cr coin.s of 
tlie place, which they call bala-sh(thrf\ at 
tcji gundahs for the rui^ee, a rate wliich they 
never had. At (^-dpee the fngilivos w'ore 
joined hy six of the twejity-nine plnndered 
boats already s|>oken of, which lia<l proceeded 
as far as Etawah. From the pco)»le in tliem 
they heal'd must horri<l tales. All the four- 
teen boats were then allowed to leave on the 
1st of August last, not before tliey liad been 
searehed. on the payment of a fine of twelve 
rnjices for each of the first eight boats, and 
six rii])ees fur each of the other six. As the 
river had then ri.seu, they desceiuled very 
.swiftly down, without daring to stop auy- 
v.’licn.! ; and, u(»twilhsfaudiug the danger of 
the luivigatioii in. the Jumna, the boats wore 
rowe«l even during the nighfs. When they 
arrived at 1 luuieerpore they saw the bunga- 
lows of tlio lOurojXjans looted and burnt, and 
llio place in a state of complete disorganiza- 
tion. Further down I lumeerpore, at a ])lace 
called Churka .Vlurka, the villagers fired on 
them from both .sido.s, and even pursued 
tluuri to some distance on their lioavy boats 
called haclmvtili. ft was nut, however, be- 
fore they arrived at Allahabad that they con- 
sidered themselves out of all dnngcr. The 
party lias recently returned to town, having 
paid nearly one thousand rupees to different 
persons, as the price of their protection, as 
already stated.” 

The upi>rossi()n.s practised by the talookdars 
and zemindars upon the ryot.s, i.s one of the 
most striking features of tlic cruel and grasp- 
ing di.spositions of the Hindoo gentry. Dr. 
liiissell, tlio Oude corrosjiondeiit of the 
represents the zemindar system as having 
preserved llcngal to the dominion of England. 
(Jertaiidy it may have contributed to do so, 
because the plunder and otiprossion of the 
class must j)erish before the arm of the mul- 
titude, W'orc it not that Hreat Ilritain upholds 
it. Feeble as the Bengalee character is, such 
rapacity and tyranny as the zemindars of 
Bengal perpetrate, w’oiild be resisted were it 
not for the power of England, which njdiohls 
the grievance. it would be impossible to 
give an adequate description of the hardships 
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of the ryot class under the zemindars ami 
middlemen, by wliom they are rack rented. 
The law courts are cou.stautly nuule, by the.so 
tyrants, the instrmncnt.s of their cruelty. In 
a single district there were in one year thirty 
thon.«and jn*osecuti(Uis of ryots by zemindar.s. 
Indeed the ‘Maud cases” in the eourt.s of' 
Bengal are overwlieliuingly numprous. iMr. 
(Ja])|)er alleges that eighty jier cent, of tlio 
produce is wrung from the WTctehed culti- 
vators, and j\lr. (.\debrooke avers that a man 
who reiidor.s one half his ]>roduee in rent or 
tribute i.s \vor.sc ofi- than a labourer in the 
same field, Avho receives only three ])eucc j>cr 
day. Jn (Ulier jiarts of 1ml ia, wJierover the 
zemindar system ])rcvails. unless very power- 
ful checks are placed upon it, .similar evils 
exist, aiul the native character dis])lays itself 
in its full j)ruj>urtious of cruelty .amf avarice. 
\\ lienever the law is administered by na- 
tives, or native police agents are employed i>i 
connection wdth magisterial functions, the case 
of the ryot is rcmlored .still more miserable. 
In Madras torture i.s a comnion means of 
wringing the last mite IVom the un])i!iod suf- 
ferer. Tlie company has, of course, discoun- 
tenanced tills practice, and European judges 
and magistrates, as lias been shown on .a 
former page, do all they can to extinguish 
the ])ractice, but the native magistracy and 
]wj!ce are easily made the instruments of the 
zemimlary by bribes, and .scenes truly ‘Mior- 
rible aiul heart-rending,” are of consiaut 0 (^- 
eurronec. It is mijust to attribute the fault 
to the iMiropoau eolh*etors, as has been vlone 
by certain agitators against the company at 
home. One who knew India well, and has 
become an authority on Indian history, and 
the social condition of that eonntry, thus 
writing of the va.st number of tenants under 
the jurisdiction of a single collector (possibly 
one hundred and fifty ihoiisand 1) observes: 
— “ Not one of wlmm lias a lea.se, but each 
pays acconliiig as lie cultivates, and gets a 
crop, and with reference to liis cattle, sheep, 
and children, and each of whom gets a re- 
duction if lie can make out a suflieiently good 
case. \A'hat a cry of agricultural distres.s and 
large families there would be in England or 
any other country under such a sy.st(*m I 
Would any farmer ever admit that liis farm 
Inul yielded ain tliing, tliat his cattle liarl jiro- 
duced, or that lii.s wife had not jn'otluiaul ? 
If the collector were one of the pro])hots, and 
remained in the fcame district to ti>e age of 
Methuselah, he would not he fit for the duty; 
and n.s he is but an ordinary man and a 
foreigner, and continually cliangod, it would 
be strange if tlic native subordinates did not 
do as they liked, aiul having tin? i)Ower, did 
not abuse it. Accordingly, it is generally 

Q 
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agreed tliMi fl )0 alniFos of the whole system, simple as those of the poor, rice and other 
and esj»oeijdly that of remission, is something vegolahlcs constituting their chief diet, 
frightl'iil ; and that the opportiinilios of ex- The houses of llie rich, cxcei)t in a few great 
tortion, pociilatimi, chicanery, ami intrigue of cities, are generally mean ; but the rich me.r- 
all kinds, arc unbounded.” * chants, particularly among tlio Parsces, in 

A common source of oppression is the Calcutta, Hoinhay, Knrrachco, and some 
festival. Th(U*e are many occasions of fes- other places, live in fine edifices, fnrnislied in 
tivity which furnish an occasion for oppression the most costly manner, and with all the 
on tlie j)art of the village headmen and appemlagos of oriental splendour, '.riic chiefs 
officials. JVirthdays, marriages, and various have their palaces, and maintain retainers of 
other events of a jriyous nature, in the families i servants and gnanls in feudal state. ^Jdie 
of the zemindars, midillomen, headmen, chiefs, j number of their retainers arc sometimes 
ike., arc seasons of sorrow to the unfortunate I scarcely credible : llie deposed king of Delhi, 
cultivators, who must furnish ahirahs for the | wliilc a pensioner of Ihigland, held a portion 
great man’s festal enjoyment. Every poor | of the city (‘.ailed the palace, but wbicb Avas a 
tenant furnishes some valuable ]U’eKent, in I (uty in its(df ; bis relatives dej^eiiding iij)on 
kind, according to his calling, or the parti- | bis bounty wore hundreds in inimber, and all 
cular doscriptiiui of ju’oduce which it falls to those had servants, who, observing tlie rules 
his hard lot to raise. Thus, the “oil-maker,’' of caste, roipiircd otliers to pciform various 
provides oil for the chief man’s lam]»s ; the menial offices for them, ".riiis is a sj)ecimon 
milkman brings his vessels of milk ; tlie of the mode of life and lazy state cd’ other 
farmer, his compliment of rice or wheat ; and j princes similarly sitiiatcd to the supreme 
every one who jjnuluces anything or possesses i power. ’L’lic Nana Saliih, Avhos(^ atrocities 
anytliing must bring his differing. All the j lia\'e nia(lo liis jiame so ignoble through tlie 
subordinates of llie inagislratos and <!oll('ctors, I whole world, had at. l>itlKK»r, ('alpce, and 
such as naihs, fff)7nas/a,% and pai/^s, levy their j other places in their nciglihourhoods, tasteful 
own ahwahs, and the niiscral)]o victims dare j residences, and maintained a style more in 
not even remonstrate, nnicli less refuse, conformity Avilli European tastes, while his 
livery effort on the part of luiropcnns to notions of oriental grandeur were similar to 
protect the sufferers from tlicso harpies have those of other cldcfs. ’.rinu’e is always a 
proved unavailing; “their tyrants arc their great reluctance on the part ofd(‘])oscd chiefs 
countrymen,” who folIoAA" with a ferocious to diminish the number of their retainers, and 
jmrsuit all the poor people aaIio have any- if tlicir means an*, inadcfiuatc, their swart liy 
tiling left which the zemindar or (?hiof, or and turhancMl folloAvt'rs are kc?pt in a sort of 
what else their oppressor may he called, has dirty and ragged state, sometimes rc])ul.sivc, 
not taken aAA’ay. Jn spite of the interference and often ludicrous. Over these wretclicis 
of the Euro])can officers, these imposts arc the fallen chieftains tyrannise Avith all the 
exacted pitilessly. Sloans are alAA^ays found to ! unqualified despotism of tlie. East, and yet 
intimidate tlie poor man from complaining, \ tlujy Avill esjiouse tlie cause of the meanest, 
and generally hia oAvn personal timidity and | or most reekloss of the gang, whose pilfering 
moral coAvardico aecure the impunity of the ! fingers or too ready sword may have hrouglit 
insolent official. ! him to trouble, as a trespasser upon the (lomain 

The liighcr classes of Hindoos, uotwith- ; of other chiefs, abject or regnant, or of the great 
ptauding their rapacious despotism, are polite chief “ the comjjan}^ sahib.” The uumher of 
to the people. There are many forma of these dejioscd chiels, supreme in pride, ain- 
courtesy customary on the part of the rich to hitious of poAver, filled Avith the greed of 
the poor, and the chief to his followers. There territory and of jewels, with cnorniona 
are also many Avays in Avhich Avhat ajipears to harems to support, and lawless robber fol- 
he a respectful personal concern for them loAvcrs to protect and feed, had so increased 
is exhibited; and ollen there is justice he- of late years by our various annexations, tliat 
tween one follower, or servant, and another a poAverful (dement of treason aa jis created and 
\Adicn the great man has no interest of his fostered in the midst of Indian society. Like 
own pending, or when neither party can secure tigers imporfoclly chained they at last broke 
by a bribe a judgment in Ids own hclialf. loose, and rushed fortli to their oAvn dcstruc- 

Many of the chiefs and the higher clas.scs tion, hut not until tlicy had wet their fangs 
live in luxury and sensual iudulgeiice, witli the blood of the l>ravc and good, and 
although their habits of food arc nearly as sent thousands and thousandB to a dark and 
^ • Campbell’s Modern Jndia^ chap. vii. p. 3f)l. dreadful doom. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THK SOCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA {Coiitimted). 

Thk social conditions of tlio ricli ami poor, circnnistances in this country which must 
although widely .sc[>ar:ited in sonic respects, occasion cruelty, and deceit, and falsehood 
especially by the bonds and barriers of caste, wdicvever they exist. First, there is a con- 
ns the foregoing pages show, have of course tempt of death in the natives, high ami low 
common characteristics from the inlluemic of occasione<l by s<'nic of the tenets of tlie rc- 
suporstitions to whicli both arc suhject, the ligioii of I)oth sects, which inahos that piinish- 
cormnon effects of climate, the traditions of 1 inent a joke, ami 1 may say an honour, in- 
ra(.Hi alike affecting them, and that mysterious stead of what it is in our country. All onr 
orientalism which all through Asia f<u*ms punishments almost arc the same, excepting 
certain customs, ami iiis]iires a certain tone in imprisonment and whipping, whicli occasiuii 
connexion wifh all castes, classes, ami races, loss of caste ; and are, therefore, reckoned too 
The leading moral attributes of tlio niasse.a severe for the common crimes for which wo 
are not la^ttcr than those of the chiefs, not- intlict them at home. The piinishiiients of tlie 
withstanding that the op]>ortunitics of ty- IMnssnhnaii governments are precisely in tlie 
ranny cam! licentiousness might he supposed same state. The Hindoos don’t 'care for 
to indurate the hearts and enervate the minds them, exeepting they octaision loss of caste ; 
and bodies of the former, so as to stamp upon ! and the ^Mussulmans are now so nearly lliii- 
Ihcm, oil the whole, a worse imjiress of j does that they have not a hotter effect up«)n 
ohara(*t<*.r ; hut tlie lower orders arc as ready i them. »Seeoudly, there is no punishment for 
to inni<a upon others the veiy tyrannies of|])eijurv either in the Hindoo or IVIussulmau 
wliieli tliey coniiilaiii themselves, wlienover | law. TJieir learned say that God jmnishos 
fortune gives them tlie opiiortnnity ; and I that orinie, ami tlioreforc man ought not ; 
Ihere is not a ])iece of ])Iundor, which evoked I and as oaths arc jiotwdlhataiiding administered 
their own protests and griefs, wliieh I hey will j ami helievod in evidence, no man is safe in 
not perpetrate upon men in like situations, if | Jus jierson or jiroperfy, let the government he 
chance gives tliem tlie power. Tlie peasant, ! ever so good. ^Fhe coriBerjnonce of all is, that 
who has been lortnre<l by the revonno (dTicors there is more }>erjniy in the town of (/iilcutta 
of IMadravS, if lie himself gains flic oftice of a | alone than there is in all I’hirope taken toge- 
])oliceman, or assistant in any form to a col- | thcr, and in every other great town it is the 
lector, will iinincdiately inflict the very evils | same.” * 

against which he has for years snpplicatetl j It was not likely that a people of sncli a 
reilross. The chiefs and high-caste op- 1 character would either niaiifnlly resist oj)- 
jjressors are hnt eonspitmoiis sani]>]o3 of those | pression, or faithfully servo an enlightenml 
wlio groan heuealh their sway. The great | go\"ernmeiit. Tlie sepoy revolt proves 
Duke of NWillingtou, one of the closest ob- nothing against this assortion, for the re- 
servers of human character, formed an ojiinion volters had been taught and discijilincd by 
of tlic sepoys and people of India the most Euglisbnicn, and must liave drawn something 
UTi favourable. Writing to liis hrotber (Ijord of military pride from their teachers. The 
Mornington), in 17D7, he says — and the writer of a recent popular pamphlet truly 
passage is curious and instructive at the pro- observes, Altliougli mucli has been said to 
sent time — ‘‘ The native.s, as far as I have the contrary, there is no good rcjison for he- 
observed, are much misrepresented. They lieving that the pco]de of India of the pre- 
aro the most mischievous, deceitful race of sent day differ, in any material res])cct, from 
people I have seen or read of. I have not those who, eighteen hundred years ago, met 
yet met with a Hindoo who had one gootl Alexander the Great on the hanks of the 
(piality, even for the state of society in his llydaspes. They liave for a long series of 
own country, and tlio Mussulmans are worse ages been subjected to dynasties, in the esta- 
than they are. Tlieir meekness and mihl- blishment of which they have had no manner 
ness do not exist. It is true that the feats of influence, but under which they have fre- 
which have been performed by Europeans qiiently snfiered the extremes of criicdty and 
have made them objects of fcfir ; but wherever oppression. Those dynasties have been fro- 
the disproportion of numbers is greater than qucntly overturned and new ones set u]) ; not 
usual, they uniformly destroy them if they by any efforts on part of the j)eople, but by 
can, and in their dealings and conduct among the invasions of strangers, or by the treachery 
themsedves they arc tlio most atrociously ♦ Supplementan/ Deapatchest of the Duke of Vcllin^^ 
cruel people I ever heard of. There are two ion. Kditcdby the present Duke. 
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of tlvc relations or servants of tlie reigning 
king, — who, having inaugurated their auceess i 
hy indiseriniinate massacres, ti>rtiires, and 
spoliation, proceeded to govern as tlieir prede- 
cessors hud governed, without much reference 
to sense, justice or hiiumnity. Politically, they 
may also he divided into two great classes, 
those who live hy work and those who do 
not. The latter, (|uite insigniheant in point of 
numbers, had, until the estahlislimeut of the 
Ih'itish power, always been tlio scourge and 
terror of the former. The rpiiet, hard-work- 
ing tillers of the ground, the liowers of wood 
and the drawers of water, seem never to have 
offered any effootiial resistance, to the tyranny 
ainl cruelty of the idle, dissolute, rapacious, and 
merciless ])oltroons, whose abominable cruel- 
ties and abject cowardice have recently ren- 
dered the name of 80]U)y for ever execrable.*’ 

IMie ■[)oor of the agricultural di.stricts are 
generally regardcul as more moral, social, 
and happy than those of the great cities, 
(k'rtaiidy, they arc exempt from the tcnipta- 
tioms which abound in the latter, and wliicli 
the presence of hhiropean soldiers, sailors, and 
tradi.'rs do not always <lecroase : but as in 
England we do not, on the wlmh*, find the 
agritjultiiral p(>piihition more virtuous and 
honest, neither is it so in India, and the rela- 
tions of the cultivators of tlio soil to those 
from whom they hold it, frerpieutly, as ha.s 
been already shown, create occasions of wrong- 
doing altogether peculiar to the country. 
Life in the “ Mofnssil,” either for European or 
Indian, ricli or poor, is very far from being 
an exemption from tomiitation. 

It is undoubtedly a fact tliat wherever 
native Cliristians are numerous, the morale 
of the people, is bolter than where the pojiula- 
tion is not Christian, but it is alleged tliat the 
phijsique of the Cbri.stian population is inferior, 
a statement of which no sufficient proof has 
becTi affurtlod ; the Christian jjopniation, 
except in some districts of soutliern India, is 
too limited to warrant such an allegation. 
Although generally living in group.s, their 
])rescncc gives a moral tone to the neighbour- 
hood, or at all events, they maintain a dis- 
tinctive social cliaracter tliemsclves. There 
arc no returns by census absolutely to he 
relied on, but the impossibility of [wonouncing 
an unfavonrable judgment upon the physical 
(qualities of the Christian natives as the result 
of a perfect induction, may be seen by 
giving the Cliristian census in one of the 
non -regulation provinces ns a speeinien. 
According to the last account taken, the 
Christian population of the Punjaub consisted 

* Tlie sepoys are not always recruit i;tl fiom the non- 
working classes, bnt in the Bengal army they generally 
twere. 


of European males of fifteen years and u])- 
wards, 270 ; females, ditto, 2(>2 ; male ohil- 
dnm under lo years, 184; female, ditto, 
IBB. Eurasian males nf years and up- 
wards, 201; females, ditto, 2t)5; in ale chil- 
dren under 15 years, 125 ; female, ditto, 171. 
Native males of 15 years and in)warda, 88 ; 
females, ditto, 70 ; male cliildrcn under 15 
years, 53 ; female, ditto, 71. This is ex- 
clusive of mililary and covenanted officers, 
soldiers, and camp followers. 

It may, however, be affirmed that, both 
morally and pliysically, the half-caste Por- 
tuguese are among the lowest specimens of 
humanity in India. 

4'he huts of the cottiers are generally very 
wretched, and their temporal (jondition ex- 
tremely squalid. The hut is generally 
situated in a small patch of garden, fenced 
with bamboo, or it may be a lou.se. wall, not 
di«.siuiilar to those which bound the cottier 
farms of the. west of Ireland. It eon.sists of 
two small rooms, a roof of jnngle-stieks and 
loaves ju’oteets it from tlie sun and rains. 
U depends u}>on the term.s of the holding as 
much a.s uj)on the disposition of the hubler, 
how far any signs of taste ]>rovail. In some 
))laeo3, particularly near ^ladras and in the. 
Occcan, the aliodes of the oeen))iors are 
prettily concealed by foliage, whieb extends 
its graceful shade, predeeting from the torrid 
sun. When these cottages are jdaced near 
a cooling spring, and the wild llowers and 
flowering shrubs of the Deccan are en- 
couraged, tlio cottage site is often sweetly 
retired and attractive. 

Generally, the interior of the cot is as 
wretched as tiie exterior. The cottage itself 
is often built with mud, although sonietiiiios 
bamboo or hranehes have a large share in the 
inaterial.s of the construction. The floors arc 
mild, and rushes are generally scattered over it 
— a luxury which, although often within roach 
of the Irish peasant, lie does not seem even 
to think of. The fuinituro of the Hindoo 
cottage homo is as scanty as that of Iris Celtic 
brother in tlie far We^st. A few earthern 
vessels suffice to holu water or to aid in cook- 
ing, although sometimes vessels of brass and 
copper are in use. The only seat is a single 
bamboo stool, and mats made of ruslics, 
wliicli servo also for beds. The broad leaf of 
the jialni and the banana serves very well in- 
stead of jiates or dishes. 

Tlio dress of the people is very scanty. 
Children are seldom clad at all until tliey are 
nine years of age; and when it is remem- 
bered how early maturity takes place in that 
precocious climate, females often marrying at 
eleven, this arrangement does not speak well 
fur the social taste of the natives, who, how- 
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over i^oor, could obtain botuo slight covering 
for their chihlreii such as they procure for 
themselves. The men wear a single piece of 
cloth, made of calico and well bleaclicil, 
round the loins. Sometimes the clolh is dyed, 
after tlie ancient manner of staining, but 
seldom of more tlian one colour, wliicb is 
according to the taste of the wearer. Yellow 
or orange is a very favonrito colour, and so is 
a bright Vermillion. When a feast or a reli- 
gious ceremony is attended additional apparel, 
consisting of a scarf, is worn. 'I'lic women 
wear a long piece of very wliito cloth, wrapt 
in easy folds around them, so ns to disjday 
any grace of tiguro the wearer may ]>ossess. 
There is, however, a nc(jUffc air ahotit the 
matrons which mi'SiJcntofse/lL'X do not affect, 
in some parts <»f tlio south the young females 
of the llraliniin caste, however ]K>or, often wear 
their robes, of the purest white, must tastefully 
and modestly, yet disclosing tigures of perfect 
symmetry ami beauty, ddiere are of c()urse 
classes superior to the above scattered over 
the land : heads of viilag'cs, district fnmilion- 
arios, and dwellers in small towns, who pre- 
t(?nd to somewhat of Ilimloo gentility, whose 
wives ami daughters dwell in distinct a|>art- 
ments, whose sleeping cotton mat ia a little 
more sln)wy, wh(»se waist -cloth is wliiter and 
more coj)ioiis, whose oarthon drinking vesftels 
are transformed to utensils of brass, wlio dine 
off real plates of clay, and do not tremble at 
the names of '‘zemimlar ’ and “ hurrah sahib.”*' 
IJ neared for, low in the seale of humanity, 
removed from all softening or ennobling in- 
iliiciices, file height of tlieir enjoyment, all 
tlnit they value, is a carmise at the festival of 
some rcjuilsive deity, or their midday gossip 
and l»ook/ili witli the heads oi' their village 
under tlie cool shade of a ban van- tree. Home 
duties and domestic ha})piness are words 
without meaning in their ears; tlieir vuvos 
and dangliters have no social status, no educa- 
tion ; they arc simply necessary pieces of 
)i liman furniture for the pliysieal uses of man, 
and whose sole destiny is to raise families, to 
boil rice, and finally to die. The mode of life 
of the Indian ryot is one of extreme simplicity, 
amounting but too often to misery, tlie result 
of an outward continual pressure kej)t on liim 
by the zemindar and others of that class. The 
luemherB of a family dwell with cacli other from 
grandfather to grandchild with patriarchal con- 
tentednoss — ono leafy roof, one bamboo wall, 
fllieltcring old and young, the toiler and the 
tarrycr; liappy if the wniplo meal of roots 
and grain comes at the aj)pointed time, — 
happy now and then to snatch a mouthful of 
forbidden rice from the fields their hands cul- 
tivate for the tax-farmer, — happy if at harvest 
♦ Anylice, great (or English) master. 


lime at I that crop be not wrung from thorn iii 
rent and usury.* 

The whole social life of India is influenced 
by caste. Apart from its direct religious and 
]»olifical distinctions and effects, it gives laws 
to the intercourse of the pooiile in every grade 
and condithm of life. ^leii may not toucli 
one another, come near one another, ])ray even 
in one another’s presence, under innumerable 
conditions prohibited by caste. It is of serious 
eonscf|uenco to a man in some parts of IMadras 
if be venture nearer to a Ihalmiin than the 
nnmher of yards or feet prescrilicd to his caste. 
In tliet, more than in any other ease, caste 
creates social indignities, iiieonvenionccs, and 
ditficultios. No man will recline n])on the 
same mat at food with another of inferior 
caste. To cat from the same ]‘lato is an 
uttermost detilement; hence tlie lirahmins 
often gather fresh loaves fur tlie pUrpoto, to 
prevent tlie contamination of even a touch by 
the hand of an inferior. In journeying the 
nicmhcrs of the first throe castes — Ih-ahmin, 
military, and mercantiio — arc freipicntly ob- 
liged to cook their own footl, from the fear of 
ceremonial dcfllement, by persons of an infe- 
rior caste having aj;y participation in the 
cooki ng. 

^J’lic bazaars constitute an imjiosing feature 
in the civic social life of India, hivory toler- 
ably largo collection of liouscs has a bazaar 
connected with them. Sometimes a mere 
shop represents tlio marketplace of the village ; 
perhaps it is rejiresented by what the Ameri- 
cans wonhl call ‘‘a store.” Jn ])o]>idous jilaces 
there will bo a street or range of sheds iNhicli 
bears tlie imposing designation of ** bazaar.” 
Iiice, eorn, ghee, honey, earthen and brazen 
vessels, calicoes, aims, sweetmeats, armlets 
and anklets of brass, turbans, tobacco, liemp 
for smoking, betel, cocoa-nut, ami a few 
trinkets, furnish the magazine of commerce 
displayed in these places. In the. large cities 
the bazaars are often s]>leiidid, comprehending 
streets and sijuares within their coniines. In 
these are disiihiyed fruits and confectionery, 
arrack, ghee, ric€», turbans, shawls, muslins, 
bracelets, carved work in jhth and ivory, 
yiolisbed brass and copjier cooking utensils, Be- 
nares jewellery, gems and jirocious sloiies from 
the Indian diamond mines, and from Birmah, 
Siam, and Sumatra, silks, leatlicr, lac, cochi- 
neal, nitre, tobacco, pearls from the Persian 
Gulf and Ceylon, the jnized cocoa and betel- 
nuts, jewel -hiked swords, and flrearms richly 
carved and inlaid. 'L’hc luxuries of India 
proper, of the neighbouring peninsula and 
islands, and the useful wares of Europe, arc 
artistically arranged, and their sale urged by 
every oriental device. In these bazaars may 
* Rise and Vroyress of the Bi itish Indian Bossessionst 
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he seen the fasliion of the neighbourhood, the 
idle loungers and tlio business men, the city 
shav))er and tlio gaping peasant, wliosc eyes 
are filled with womler ; the martial hut brutal 
looking sepoy, insolently strutting about; tlie 
old Indian ofiicers, quietly conversing, or 
bearing themselves as if they had chosen a 
motto from llonw^e — “ A"i/ ndmiravi T' the 
young cadet from Addiscomho and Chatham 
or the young civilian from Ilaileyhuvy fiiow 
dissolved) gazing with eagerness upon all he 
sees, ready for a lark or a jmrehase, to ]»lay 
the gallant, be taken in by a l*arsce, or prove 
liis ignoranee of the orient by some mal a 
propos adventure. 

'^riie bazaars must not ho eon founded with 
markets, of whiedi many are lield throughout 
the country at intervals. The bazaars are 
standing marts, open at all times for the sale 
of goods, or the gratuitous dispensation of 
gossi]). At the markets more may he seen 
of tlie country people, who crowd in with 
their vendable produce. Bullock carts, laden 
with lice or grain, men and women hearing 
baskets of fruit or ve.g<dahles upon their heads, 
jmlainjuiu bearers seeking employment, or 
carrying a fare, as we in tlie W est would say, 
crowd tlie narrow streets, and cause the city 
to resound witli discordant noises. Tiie cries 
of the carriage drivers, the shouts of the loaded 
water-carriers, the moaning heavy song of the 
palampiiii hearers, tlie screaming nf ehildrou, 
the lowing of cattle — those, witii the dust, 
and heat, and glare of ])ont-up, badly* ]»aved 
carriage ways, make iqi a scene anything but 
pleasing to a I'hiropean trav’clJcr. 

Fnii’8 are distinct from markets. They 
occur less frerjuently, and not in great cities 
so often as in tlioir neiglibonrliood, or in the 
vicinity of some famous gliaut, Icnqde, or 
inoS(|ue. Markets arc often held in the fairs, 
and there is always a bazaar established pro 
tempore, even when there i.s one in tlie 
neighbouring city; but the main objects of 
the assemblages are religion and jileasure. 
(ienevally a strange exhibition of humanity is 
])resentc<l by the blending of gain, fanaticism, 
sensual ])loasure, and idle ]>aHtime. In one 
direction an eager bargain is driving by a 
trader wdiosc Ii})s are filled \vitb the (uirrcnt 
phrases of religion ; the priests and Brahmins 
are trading, within the most sacred precinetH, 
in the bodies and souls of the pco])le ; fierce 
mendicants occupy jirominent places, invoking 
mill almost menacing aid, or c.xhihit their 
sores and decrepitude w'ith all tlie silent his- 
trionic effect of such' actors; tlio thorough - 
fares are thronged with w-eary pilgrims : the 
swing ])hiys, and numbers of iniscrahle fana- 
tics, with hooka thrust through their ficsli, are 
whirled round ; some ponqious ceremonial 


proceeds, glittering with the glare of barbaric 
Eastern finer}'; the rude tom-tom heating, 
otlicr instniments mingling in the repulsive 
din ; and, above all, the shouts of idolatrous 
fanatics make the air ring with their inquire 
joys ; and, alas ! amidst all this babel of 
siglits and sounds, this wild variety of human 
sill and hnniaii folly, victims arc immolating 
tlicmselves by some ingenious torture, or be- 
neath some ponderous idol greetly of human 
victims, or witli a shout of frantic enthnsiusm 
some as])irant for jiiirification and eternal bliss 
leaps into the river sacred to his god, or some 
forlorn maiden sinks with a sigh beneath its 
devouring waters. Such are the actualities 
of a great Indian fair, blended with tlie fes- 
tivities of some commemoration, and lield in 
tlic precincts of a rejuited holy i)Iace. The 
holier the reputation of the jilace in India, 
the more sordid the worldliiioss, ol»scene 
the inquirities, and sangninavy the cruelties, 
connected with its resort. 

The jiosition of woman in India has engagetl 
the attention of Christians and jihilantliropi.wts 
much of late yifars ; nor have the efforts of the 
rnissionaries, jiarticularly in the non-regnlatii'ii 
I provinces, boon in vain in their endeavnnrs to 
obtain ojqiortunities for the education of 
young females. (Jonerally the women are 
horribly opjiresscd in every stage of life; 
often, however, the infant is condemned J>y 
her sex to he murdered hy parental hands, 
'.riie code of IMeiiii pnrlicularizes with great 
nicety the relative [)Osition and duties of the 
woman, hut it i.s not so precise as to the duly 
of man in reference to woman, altJiongh 
various regulations are laid down to gniile 
him. 'J'liese are generally based in a kind- 
ness mingled w ith contempt, hearing no resem- 
blance to the beautiful theory of the New' Tes- 
tament, according to wdiieh the hushaiid is to 
treat his w ife as a vessel of fragile construction, 
delicate form, and hononrahle use, W'ith ton- 
derncs.s and respect. Tlic code of IMenu en- 
joins that, while tlic luishniid maintains a 
strict authority, he is to leave the wife “at 
her own disposal in innocent and lawful re- 
ereations, and to keen her constantly supplied 
with food, ornaments, fuul apjiarel, at festivals 
and jubilees.” The wife is eomiiianded in the 
most unqualified language to be obedient to 
her liiisbaiid, to give herself up to household 
duties, preparing daily food, and especially 
seeing to cleanliness in the utensiU by which 
it is cooked. She is to be modest, cliaste, and 
a keeper at home — very much like the obli- 
gations imposed upon her by the New Testa- 
ment. The laws of Menu are particular in 
enjoining liome (Intics and a love of liome, 
the cultivation of the domestic virtues and 
family ties. On the whole the Hindoo 
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woiniin li;>s tiiudi better performed her part 
than her husband, who exercises ii lordly 
tyranny, and constrains an animal submission, 
'riie laws of .Menu do not dooiii the woman 
to absolute seclusion; and in most of the 
countries contit^uous to I lindoslan, at no periotl, 
remote or rceeiU, were women shut uj> en- 
tirely from , general intercourse. Still, from 
remote antiipiity the ]n’actice of the Indians, 
especially of llna better classes, has been to 
contract the liberty of female society. During 
the sway of the Molianiincdans it became 
customary altogether to confino the women, 
or only to allow them to aj>pear abroad at- 
tended and veiled, ^bho custom became much 
what it is in the Turkish empiio among its 
IMohammedan subjects. It is a 2)ainful fact, that 
the >voman is even more ready in some cases 
than her husband to ilevote her female infant 
oiVspring to death. If it be agreed by the 
parents to preserve the female eliihl, and sick- 
ness shoidvl befall it, she will ])robal)ly take it 
to the bank of some river, and leave it tliero 
to die, or to be washed away in the stream, 
or devoured by alligators ; tlie tender ties of 
maternity arc torn by tbc superstition of her 
< rmd, idolat.roiKs religion. To liave more tlian 
one ilaugliter growing up in the family, unless 
where vory rich, is deemed injurions in various 
ways, the resj>ectability of a family being 
made known by a dauglitor’s dower. This 
rejiiitatioji suffers if tliat bo small, as it must 
be where the family means are moderate, and 
the daughters numerous; lienee tlie destruc- 
tion of many jiride, caste, and contempt 
for woman, all operating to con.sign the 
female inJants to death. The motln'U of a 
family is even more lemarkahle for tlic con- 
tempt in which she holds her sex than the 
father is; and the priile she feids in an oxag- 
gcrateil dower for the daughter yiermittcHl to 
survive exeeeds that whicli he feels. {Some- 
times, under the intluciico of these feel- 
ings, all the female children are destroyed 
except one; and if she is carried away by 
disease, the grief of the jiarents and brothers 
is most poignant, and they give it vent in all 
the intensest forms of oriental extravagance : 
their jiride is wounded, their selfishness 
mourns. It must not, however, be 8 U]>poscd 
that daughters are brought np cruelly, because 
of the coiilumely licaiiod in so inaiiy ways 
111)011 the sex ; on the contrary, those who are 
not made the victims of infanticide are reared 
tenderly and lovingly, except so far as custom 
and necessity may consign them to severe and 
early toil. 

There is a very strong ])rejudice against 
the education of woman. This has exi.stcd 
in the native mind from a remote anti- 
quity, and is no doubt one of the causes of 


the deterioration, religious, moral, and social, 
which ciimc uiion the primitive life of India, 
liolli parents are opposed to placing the 
danglitcrs on an eipiality of intelligence, 
or on an eqmilily in any way, witli the 
sons. When the more enlightened Hindoo 
families have bi-en remonstrated with upon 
the subject by missionaries and otlier Euro- 
poaiLs, tlioy have exj)ressed surjuise, and 
asked with unaffected wonder Avliat good 
could possibly come of a woman knowing 
anytbing but her duty to her husband, ^bbe 
mothers treat witli playful derision the idea 
of their <laughters becoming the subjects of 
school instnietion ; and tbc fathers jioint to 
tlie cx])ense tliat would in such case be fruit- 
lessly incurred. If the parents do give their 
consent, it is much in the same spirit that 
tlioy would give their daugliter a trpiket, a 
toy, or senne finery of apparel, not essential 
to her Condition. I*]veu the native press baa 
treated witli mockery tlie subject of female 
education, and has stirred ii]) llic ])Vojudieos 
of both licatben and Mohannncdaiis, by rejiie- 
senting the English zeal for instructing women 
as having its origin in a feeling less noble 
than a desire to elevate tliem or extend intel- 
ligence. In s])ito of all tJi(?se obstacles, this 
most important inslrunientalit}’^ for the civili- 
zation of India is gaining ground. Parental 
love, the imjiortanee attaclicd to female edu- 
cation by the ruling race, ami a vague notion 
gradually gaining access to the mind of the 
people that some temporal advantage would 
ensue to their children, causes the matter to 
be more favourably thought of than liereto- 
forc. ^riie native (■liristian.s in the ^Madras 
presitleiicv are exlremely solicitous to have 
their female cliildren instructed ; the half- 
caste Portuguese, wlio are to be found in fill 
the ]>rcsideiuues, are ceasing to be indifferent 
to it; the wealthy Parsecs in JJomhay have 
frequently entered earnestly into eonversation 
and consultation with bairopcans in whom 
they confided as to the best mode of accom- 
plishing sneb a work. The l*arsees arc very 
careful as to the seclusion of tlicir females, 
but frankly confess that if India is to advance 
in civilization, woman must have greater free- 
dom ; that it is impossible for Europeans to 
multiply in Irnlia, and their women enjoy 
liberty, confidence, and respoet, without the 
fact telling ujioii the relations of the sexes 
in the Indian iiopulation ; that it is well to 
j)re])arc in time for a ebange that will sooner 
or later assert itself; and that the odiieatioii 
of the women in India, according to tlieir 
rank in life, under European training ami 
instruction, is the only way by which such a 
change can come to pass beneficially to the 
nation and to the women of India. Among I ho 
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liciigalecs, especially iu TiOwer Bengal, where 
the ]>eop]o are not niartial, hut of a }>eaceahle 
(liH])osition, and <]rsirt)us of cultivating the 
arts of haiKpiil life, it has heeu }>opiilar for 
Home years to teach the girls in a family to 
read ; and of late years ])erniission has been 
coiKJedcd for their instruction in writing. 
This was slowly given : a superstitious alarm 
that something veiy serious might couic of it 
if woman wore allowed this mysterious acconi- 
l^lishment accnicil to ])ervado the minds of 
most classes. Ju l*cgn, '^renesscrim, and 
IMartaban, wdiore the Buddhist religion offers 
a less olistrnetivc opposition to the in.strnetion 
of w’onuin, considorahle ]>rogross is being made 
in overcoming prejudice and teaching the 
infant daughters of the pot^ple. 

However <li.sheartoni ng the oriental preju- 
dice against the education of the rising female 
generation, there is no reason for despairing 
of snecess if goveinment and the voluntary 
efforts ot (diristiaiis are persevering and en- 
lightened. It must not he forgotten that even 
in Europe woman does not Indd her true 
place, nor is she treated iu ICuglaiul witli 
justice and c«|uaHty. No stranger vi.siting 
hhigland could fail to ohserve that wiunan is 
allowed more lil*erty than etpinlity. Sons 
arc generally treated in English families witli 
more eonsideratioii and rcsj»cct; ami among 
tlie lower classes even with more tenderness. 
Isuglish parents are almost invariahly more 
proud of their sons, oven where unmarked by 
any (pinllty entitling tluTn to the partiality 
with which they are regard(?d ; and (his may 
he seen, too, where tlie (laughters of th(3 house 
are cultivated, clever, ])rudent, and fair, 
every W'ay superior to their hiothers. The 
law^ of primogeniture lV»sters this j»artiality 
for the male memhers of the family, and leads 
to the inequitahlo distribution of property 
between sons and daughters, so eharacteristic 
of English family history. Not only among 
the landed aristocracy, hut in Bondon among 
the commercial, and in the north of England 
among the mamifacturing edasses, there is an 
ambition to jdace the sons in a superior ]>ccu- 
niary position, and this feeling is carried to 
nil extent not only nnjnst hut sometimes even 
cruel. If in Europe, except iu certain sec- 
tions of the Celtic and Scandinavian races, 
there yet remains so strong a disposition to 
place women iu an unduly inferior ]dacc in 
the social scale, it is not matter of cither sur- 
prise or despondency to those who w ish to 
c^lt^vate tlie women of India, if they find that 
this old oriental prejudice there hut slowlj^ 
gives way. That it does give w^ay, not only 
as regards education, hut in other particulars, 
all who have studied Indian history and 
Indian manners mv-st he aware. The social 
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degradation of women in India is not so pro- 
found now as w'lien the English set foot u|)on 
the soil of India. The Portuguese, altlioiigh 
effecting no other good, set a hotter ex- 
ani]ilo in this particular than the Indians had 
previously seen. Even where the Portuguese 
established their settlements, the exclusion of 
women from social riglits was not .so in- 
exovahlo as it had been ages before. If the 
]>eople and government of Ihigland ]^cr«oveve 
ill their efi'orts to ensure st'curity for tho life, 
education for the mind, and res])ect for the 
social statii.s of woman, a powerful inroad 
will have been made upon the harharoiis 
iisuagea of oriental social life. 

One ohstaelc to female education in India, 
\a early marriage. Fre(|nontly at ten years 
of age this eereiiiony tak(‘s ]>laec. The an- 
cient eeremonials were much more solemn 
and rational than those now' in use, which 
are simjjle and almost silly. Wlicn the 
proper moment arrives, after the a<ljn.stinont 
of all preliminaries, the hrItU} takes seven 
paces, in a jieenliar form and witli certain 
eircumstanccs of attoiidaiit ceremonial ; w hen 
tlie seventh ])5iee is made the sie})is taken for 
life, the marriage is valid and indissoluble. 

Idle extravagant outlay on marriage occa- 
sions has been noticed iu chapters devoted to 
di.striots and citi<‘y, especially in those de- 
scribing the country and pco])le of (\*ylon : in 
all ]>arts of India inordinate exjiense atten- 
dant upon marriage prevails. The jioor incur 
expenses far beyond their moans, and the rich 
vie with one another in expenditure. As 
nineli as cue hundred thousand rn])ees is 
.sometimes hivlshcil upon a marriage festival 
among the rich, ddiere. is a strange. disj)lay 
of rnagnilieonco and profusion on eueh oeca- 
fiion.s. Grand oriental ]U'oeossions gratify the 
love of pom]) innate with the jieojile in tho.se 
parades of w ealth and decoration ; elephants 
hold a ])roiniiient place, indeed the grandeur 
of the bridal party is iu some sort esti- 
mated by the number of elephants. Dancing 
forms also a part of the pastime to wdiieli the 
people give themselves up. Nauteh girls are 
hired for the oeca almost the only one 
on which native ladies of rank will now give 
their presence, where the indelicate per- 
formances of those unchaste artistes are a ])art 
of the entertainniciit. ]\Ir. Capper, how ever, 
intimates that they arc coiumoidy attendanta 
upon the ]iartie3 given by rich natives. In 
describing their receptions, he says “ 'J'be 
njipor classes of the natives of India are much 
given to entertainments of dancing and music, 
to which large numbers of their friends arc 
invited. These take ])lacc upon any occa- 
sion which may offer a pretext for con- 
viviality or sociability; they, indeed, answer 
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to the EurojjOiin evening parties. Natives 
of liigli Inrtli and rank are ]»roiKl to liave 
their Engllsli acquaint/mcos ])rosoiit on tliese 
oeeaRions, and often make groat preparations 
for tlieir recoption, oapeoially if, as is Roine- 
tinios the case, tlic Ihiropeaii sliould he an 
ofiieial of note. It is at those ]»arties tliat the 
* Naiitoh (iirls’ display tlie graoofidness, and 
somothing more, of tlioir figures, ^vith a 
studied affeotation of ease and grace, wliicli, 
to a J’hiropoan, carries little heyond ropnlsioii. 
In some parts of India, especially in the 
sonthern states of the jioninsnla, every temple 
has a troop of those ‘ danoing girls/ whose 
questionahle earnings help out the sacred 
finances of the shrine, ^i^omc of them ilross 
with great nuigniticence, hiring their j(?welled 
rohes for llie oceasiou, and wJiich are said 
oecasionally to he worth, with their ornaments, 
as much as .€2< >,()<)<).” Whether or no it he 
MS common as this writer intimates for the 
“ nautch girls” to dance at jirivate parties 
where native ladies are present, they are 
generally ap]iendages to hridal rejoicings. 

Illuminations aiVord great <lelight to the 
jieoplc, whothor heathen or IVIohammedaii, 
especially in the neiglihonrhood of large 
rivers, wheie the native pyroteclinic art is 
always displayed to most perfection. When 
aid»'<l hy sylvan and water scenery the effect 
of these fire-works is often very tine, and to 
the natives enchanting, tlieir wild delights 
finding expression in the utmost transports of 
excitement. On wedding oceasions the luimoR 
of the hrido and bridegroom arc hy curious 
devices brought out hy variegated lamps 
among tlirj foliage or over the rijiple of the 
waters; and various vepreseiitatioiis, in which 
the jirofauc ami sacred tiguie together in 
gnftcsf|ue and unseemly association, are in- 
tended to decorate the scene. Fiery cmhlenis 
gleam everywhere, and sudden transitions in 
those ornamental configurations astonish the 
people, throwing them into the wildest mani- 
festations of boisterous joy. 

The feasting is on a large scale, but the 
onjoyment appears more in Ihe gorgeous 
ensemhle of the feast than in the viands, 
which arc chiefly light in character ; deli- 
cious fruits, however, abounding, and the in- 
variable rice, cooked and curried in much 
variety. 

The funerals of natives are scones of much 
solemnity. In this respect the Hindoos sur- 
pass the Chinese, and the people of the Indo- 
Cliincse peninsula. The destruction of the 
body by tire, tlic most solemn and sanitary 
way for its removal, is chosen by the pcojile 
of India. Tlie body is washeil with fra- 
grant lotions, neatly dressed in j)erfumed 
ajiparel, and arrayed with flowers ; it is 
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then borne in procession to the funeral ]\vre. 
Sonietinics this is performed in solemn 
silence ; at others the keeners utter tlieir 
plaintive lamentations after tlie manner of the 
tAdtic tribes, osi)ocially as seen in Ireland. 
Frcipiently a band of music necomj)anies the 
jiroccssion, the monotonous heating of tJie 
tom-tom, failing to drown tlie cries of the 
lamenters, aids the unearthly wail which rises 
from tliem. 'J'liese diflerences dejicnd upon 
the race, as much as ujion local custom. 'I'he 
scene at the jiyre is aiheting and Bolomii, 
and sometimes tlic lonely country will ho 
lighted up in the still night as far ns the eye 
can sec, witli the funeral fires. 

When treating of the religions of India, 
notice was taken of the hontd rite of Sutti e, 
which takes ]>]aco in connexion with tlie 
funeral pyre of a husband. It is liere ])ro]n?r 
to offer a further description, in the language 
of tlie author of Jirif/sh Indian J* 0 !iisrssnaa\ 
That author ]iresents, in one respect, a view 
diflerent from what we have met with else- 
where, for ho rejuesenls the ]>oo])le as oftmi 
solicitous to dissuade the widow from self- 
immolation, — almost all writers concurring in 
declaring the eagerness of the jieople to urge 
the woman to her dreadful fate. Eljdiinstone, 
however, gives an instance of llie kind, and 
thinks (he widow herself alu ays more earnest 
than her friends for the sacrifice. “ Of the 
first institution of Suttee nothing certain is 
known ; though it is undoubtedly of higli 
antiquity, by being alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus, who wrote before the (diristian era, 
and it appears to have been in jiracdicc for a 
long period previously. ^Jdic belief that the 
widow is subject to any degradation Bhould 
she survive her hushamVa death cannot lie 
correct, seeing tliat it is by no means an iin- 
cominon ocenrrence for the relatives and 
friends of the famil}- to endeavour, by all the 
means in their jiower, to dissuade the woman 
from the contem])lated act : it is nolorionr, 
that this is not only attemidcd, hut often 
successfully ; and amongst otlicr ex])edicnts em- 
ployed, is HO to occupy the lijne and attention 
of the widow, that tlie body of her deceased 
husband may he removed and burned before 
she is aware of the fact. TJie ceremony of 
Suttee varies with tlie local customs of 
different parts of India, though not ]>erha]is 
in any essential particulars. In Bengal the 
widow prepares for the act with many cere- 
monies, and invariably bathes before mount- 
ing. (he pyre, if possible iu tlie sacred w^aters 
of the Hanges. Before firing the funeral 
altar, the deml and the living are hound 
togotlicr to tlie j»ile, so as to preclude the 
possibility of the latter affecting an esco])e. 
In the south of India the w’on en w’ould 
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iippcar to nood no biK-li prooaiitioiirt. A 
widow will there coolly .set herscH on the 
]»yrc, and pliu’ing the liead of the departed 
husltand in lier Jap, await with Jiornan firm- 
n(*.ss tin? moniont w'hen the thinie.s of the 
huniiiig rna.ss shall envoloj) her in their cm* 
hrnces. In other ]»arts of India the S\ittee 
leaps into the burning iria.ss from an eminence, 
or the funeral j>yre may he below the surface 
of the ground. Sometimes the courage of the 
woman will fail lier at the ovitieal time, ami 
she will make a des])crato attempt to escape 
fnnn the erind death wliich awaits lier; hnt 
in this case the attendants invariably thrust 
lier hack into the llames. An instance of 
tliis kiinl is on recoril W' herein an Fnglish 
gentleman being present, sueceeded in 
rescuing the widow* from the fhime.s, mneh 
against the wishes of those present. llis 
conduct WU13, however, hut ill-ve«piited by the 
woman whose life he had thus saved ; for on 
the hjih.wing day he w'as not a little snr- 
j»ris(*d at. ladiig iiphraiiled by her for liaving 
thins .shut h(?r out from the oompaniouship of 
her hushaiid in Paradise. '^I’his jiractiee i.s 
far more fre(|nent within the limits of Ilin- 
dostan }»roper than in any other part of 
India. Indeed, in the western districts it is 
hut seldom that it occurs, wdiilst south of 
the Dei'can it i.s almost unknown.” 

Among the many practices in the social 
life of the native.s of India whicdi are regardeil 
by Europeans with horror and ahhorreiioe, 
there are few* more painful to contemplate 
than the custom of neglecting invalids wlien 
once Hujiposed to be incnrable. Such of the 
people wdio live w'itbiu a di.^tance which 
allow s of their doing so, will carry their sick 
relations to the hanks of the (hinges, and 
there leave them to perish, under the im- 
pression that dying there, or being carried 
away by the rising flood, will secure for them 
a greater degree of lnipi»iuess in the invi- 
sible w’orld. 

It has been showm in several chapters of 
this w^ork, when noticing the religious and 
moral cliaracter of the people and describing 
the inhabitants of various ]iarts of the country, 
that there are classes which devote tlieni- 
gelvea to crime, professional murderers, and 
professional tln*eve.s. So also are there classe.s, 
or castes, who are as zealously devoted to 
useful ami liononrablc pursuits. The Charans 
and Bhats set themselves apart for the pro- 
tection of property, and also in dangerous 
vicinities sedulously dijvote themselves to the 
preservation of life. These men wdll jeopar- 
dise their lives in defence of a traveller, or 
bravely perish in defence of j)roperty whicli 
they may be hired to w^atcli. There is plenty 
of emi>loyracnt for them in this respect, for 


the Hindoos are most accompli.slied thieves, 
especially those wdiich give themselves 
wliolly to the calling. The burglars arc at 
once vigilant, persevering, daring, and ex- 
pert. They will quietly cut their way 
through .stone walls, or saj) under them and 
emerge in the lionse ; tliey are even repre- 
sented as bei’ig able to disengage the bed 
clothes from the Klce]>er without awaking 
him. The accounts given by the early (ireek 
writers re)>resent the Indians as honest, 
faithful, and truthful. Arrian’s and 8tral>o’s 
ilescriptions of them w-ould lead no reader to 
sn])pose that the cu.noms \V(? desciihe ])io- 
vailed in their <hiys. ^Fhe (jlreeks only knew 
north- western Imlia, but the present inha- 
bitants of that part of the country do not 
merit the eulogies given by the (iret'ks to the 
races w’hich thou iiduihited those regions. 
Tliere was, howuner, at that early perind 
nnu ‘0 of the Arrvan element in the blood of 
tlic inhabitants of Scimie and the Ihinjanh. 
Since then the Aral) ami Persian edements 
have been largely iutroduced. 

The habits of the native lawyers, and 
civil otlieers of the iincovonanted service, have 
been indicated under the chapters on govern- 
ment. SulTicient attention has not been given 
to the prejudices by wdiicli tho.se clas.scs are 
actuated. It is extremely dillicult to indueo 
Mohammedans to submit to any law^ which i.s 
not derived from the Koran ; neither are they 
willing to acquiesce in any administration of 
law wdiicli is not comlucttMl by inen of llieir 
owm creed, wliom they bed i eve will be guided 
in the administration of justice by tl»c pre- 
cepts of the Koran. Among themsclve.s, both 
Hindoos and Mohammedans are just in the 
administration of law everywhere, although in 
Turkey great corruption lias crept into *the 
system of dispensing “ justice ” from the tri- 
bunals. Before a Hindoo magistrate or 
judge, there would he no great share of im- 
partiality for a Moliarnniedan suitor, and still 
less for a Hindoo where the judge was Mo- 
hammedan. Christians are not regarded as 
fit to give evidence before a Mohammedan 
judge, if against a true bediever. In India, of 
course, such a doctrine cannot be ojienly 
avowed, but it is secretly believed, and wumld 
be invariably acted upon if it were possible, 
and is acted upon to an extent most injurious 
and dangeroms to Europeans in India. A tJew 
ora Parsec would have a bettor chance of fair 
play from a Hindoo than from a Mussulman. 
The hatred borne also by the latter to the Per- 
sian schismatics interferes w ith the course of 
justice where a man of that country, and of 
the sect of Mohammedanism professed by the 
Persians, happens to be concerned. Some of 
the principles of both Hindoo and Moham- 
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niodaa law have acted favourably upon the 
customs of the peo|»lc, and tend to regu- 
late advantageontrly their social intercourse, 
but, as a whole, each system e«)rru[>ts the 
judge and the peo]>le. The Hindoo and 
Molianiniodan laws, and tlieir elYects u}>on 
the social comlition of the peo|»le, were in- 
telligently, although too favourably, noticed 
at the meefing of the judicial Bocietv' in 
Lomhm, ]\Iay 2i, 18o8, J. \V. Wilcock, Es(|., 
Q.C., in the chair. ]Mr. W. H. llennet veail 
II paper on tlie Hindoo and JMohaiiiniedan 
Laws, as administered in India by English 
trilunials, and in tamnexion with English 
I-iaw.” Till* antiijuity and fairness of the 
Hindoo and Mohaniniedau systems of juvis- 
fu'udcncc were examined, and were illustrated 
i>y extracts from rare and valuable works. 
The subjei t, ajiparently abvStrusc and novel 
to an auiliencc of English lawyers, was en- 
livened hy curious details connected with 
legal administration. Jt was staled that the 
J'^rench government had introduced into 
Algeria many [lortioiis of the Mohammedan 
law, whicli tended very iiimdi to conciliate 
the Arabs. Ily one of the Moliammctian 
laws it is provided that it ia not jiroper a true 
helicver should cither “ wisli ” or ask for the 
ofliicc of Zv/.iif or judge; hy another, that “a 
kazi ouglit not to decide a cause when he is 
hungry, or thirsty, or angry, nor after a full 
meal, for those circumstances disturb the 
judgment and impede retleetion and '' that, 
in c.ourt the kazi must conduct liimself with 
irnjiartiality ; that ho imist not sj^cak to one 
of the parties, nor make signs, nor even smile 
or laugh at one of them, fur it would dis- 
courage the other.” It ajipears that there 
arc not less than seven hundred and eighty 
courts in India, of which eiglity-fivc arc jirc- 
sided over by English judges. Of these 
courts live hundred and sixty have cognizance 
of matters of the value of £o0 and upwards ; 
fifty -nine have jurisdiction to the amount of 
i-500 ; and eighty-four to an unlimited 
amount, subject to appeal. The efforts of 
Warren Haf^tings, the Mitrijuis Cornwallis, 
and Lord Macaulay, to purify the jiraetice 
and administration of law in India, were 
}>ointed out as deserving the study and imita- 
tion of jurists and legislators, especially at the 
present period. In the course of the conver- 
sation that followed the reading of the paper, 
attention was called to the inten.'^e animosity 
of the Turks to the Jews, and especially to 
the Persians. “An old Turk being asked 
what would hecomo of the Jews and the 
Persians in the day of judgment, answered 
that the Persians would he turned into jack- 
asses to carry the Jews down to hell,” 

Sir Thomas Munro, Warren Hastings, and 


many of the early English oHicials in India, 
represent tlie people as nationally obedient 
to authority, and as having res])ect for law. 
This may bo the case when the law harmo- 
nizes witli their prejiuliccs and suiierstitions, 
hut otlierwise they do not appear to respect 
abstract justice or to cherish loyalty any 
longer than they fear the power, or, at all 
events, re.'^peet the force and the resources of 
the authority to which their allegiance may 
have been habitually, and in the most ahject 
manner rendered. This was the view taken 
of them hy the great Duke of \^’ellingtou, 
hy ^lill and 4’hijrnton, the historians, and hy 
almost all eminent mis.siooavies ; although the 
amiable Bishop Hober diil much to bring into 
fashion the notion, now dissipated, of their 
eminent fidelity, gentleness, obedience, and 
love of social order. The native lawsi>f India, 
Hindoo and ^lohiimmcdnn, has had, on the 
wliole, a most pernicious effect upon those 
by whom those Iaw.s were administered, and 
upon the i>cople at large. While, no doubt, 
originally the .Hindoo statutes arose out of 
the b<diefs and ancient customs of the people, 
they partly owed their origin to the skill 
priests anil rnh.*rs, who were interested in 
oppressing the |)eo])le, and which have acted 
upon the natives over since injuriously to 
their habits of tliought, their moral character, 
and their social usages. 

When the lOnglish reader is made familiar 
with the glowing ])anegyrics upon the laws^ 
Jove of justice in the pe(^]»le, eipiity of nntivt 
miigi.<trato.s, anil respect for. authority, sj)ring- 
ing from loyal iiud social considerationsj 
wliieh prevail among tlie Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan })opuhitiou.s, he must receive such 
stalemcnt.s, .no matter from what quarter they 
come, with some susjiieion of the motives of 
those wlio utter tliom, and without any faith 
ill their accuracy. The prevalence of tor- 
ture ill Madras, noticed for other jmrposes in 
previous pages, will exemplify this. The 
practice, as previously sliown, was in spite of 
the authority of the government, and w'us 
carried on exclusively hy their native func- 
tionaries. Yet when independent jiorsons 
exposed and denounced the wickedness, and 
called upon the company and the imperial 
government to put a stop , to it, every effort 
was made to conceal from, the public the real 
state of the case, and men hol<lingthe highest 
places in connexion both with the imperial 
government at home and with the company, 
boldly denied the existence of the crime, re- 
sisted inquiry, and condemned as disturhers, 
agitators, ifec., those by whom investigation 
was demanilcd. 

Ju July, lyol, the subject was brought, for 
the lirst time, umlcr the notice of the lIous4f. 
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of Commons in a foniial manner, by a motimi 
rcganling tlic tenure of land in iMadras. On 
that oeeasioii 31 r. Digby JSeyniour, who bad 
visited Iinlia, observed that the eviilence col- 
lectetl by himself in India was incontrover- 
tible. Mr. Rriglit quoted the evitlence of 
3lr. FLslier, a merchant of »Saloin, in the fol- 
bnving terms Every species of soverify 
is tried to enforce payment (of revenue), the 
thumb-screw, bending the licad to the feet, 
and tying the sulTercr in that |)osirion, making 
him stand in the sun sometimes with a largo 
stone on his back ; all whicli failing, his 
j»rn])crty is sequestered and sold, he is 
ruined, and lot loose on society to live by 
begging, borrowing, or stealing. Tlionsands 
are destroyed in this way.*' Lord Harris, the 
governor of Madras, and tSir jjaurence Peel, 
Cbief-iJnstice of Calcutta, sonn after con- 
rirniod these allegations, but not until the 
Calcutta Monnufj Chronicle, the Calcutta 
EntjlUhman, the Madras Alhf iKvinn, and the 
Madras ITnitcd Eerrice (Jaxette, had raised 
ail outcry ou the subject, and furnished the 
j»eople ol‘ England with evidence that could 
not ho gaiiisayed. Mr. President Hallis, of 
tlie Indian government, wrote : — Practices, 
])ro])erly designated us torture, do exist; 
the evil la of a most serious nature, pervading 
the whole of the native population, and help- 
ing most iidlnentially to per|)etuate the moral 
and social degradation in which the inhabi- 
tants of the country arc sunk.” The inha- 
bitants of the district of Cuntoor ])rcsented a 
petition to the government, showing forth the 
cruelties to which they wore subjected 1>y the 
native revenue -officers, iii the following 
terms : — “ The families of the ryots were pre- 
vented from taking water from their tanks 
and wells; that they were made to stand in 
the sun ; were tied round the waist and 
dragged; had their hands and feet ]>laced in 
the stocks; their bodies bent down, and large 
stones placed on their backs, and jieons 
mounted ou them while so situated ; that 
stones tied in cloths were hung about their 
necks ; that their hands were pressed in an 
instrument of torture called a cliirtaloo ; that 
their hair was tied to ropes, fastened to the 
boughs of trees, and moved violently back- 
wards and forwards.” ^Ir. Otway, ou the 7tli 
of August, l8o4, declared in tlie house that 
*• the practice of torture within the territories 
of 3fadras was universal, systematic, ami 
habitual.” Notwithstanding that 4hc evi- 
dence was most abundant, and easily acces- 
sible to the court of directors and the Hoard 
of Control, and although both these 8our(?es of 
authority desired in every way to discounten- 
ance such atrocities, yet both by the board 
and by the chief men among the directors, 


juiblicly and officially in the Tiousc of Com- 
mons, the existence of such j)ractices was 
denied. Sir (diaries Wood, President of the 
Hoard of Control, declared that he did not 
believe the rejircsentations made. When the 
subject was brought under notice in the 
commons, in July LSdl, 31r. P. 1). IVIangles, 
formerly secretary to the government of 
fiidia, said that “ be vo\\h\ solcmnlif declare 
that be had never, during tlie many years lie 
was in India, heard of a single case of torture 
having been resoitml to in Madras for the 
pnrpo.se of collecting the rovenuo.” 31 r. 
Elliot, formerly postmoster-general for India, 
“ had never beard of such a thing " as torture 
in that country “until it was mentioned in 
(bat night’s debate.” And Sir James Weir 
Hogg capjied the climax of denial l>y pouring 
unmea.sured ridicule U])on all that 31 r. Sey- 
mour bad said, charging him with having 
“fallen into the hands of interested and de- 
signing persons,” and declaring “ that no 
commis.sion of inr|uiry was wanted ; the go- 
vernor-general was the queen’s commis- 
sioner, and was all that was rcipdred.” Tlie 
bold asseverations of the friends of tbe k]ast- 
India Company bad their due weight in the 
House of Commons, and tbe motion of im|nii y 
was defeated by the narrow majorily of live. 

In this case tbe conduct of ihirojieans was 
not in question, neither was it alleged that 
the government had any conqilicity with the 
transactions which, although exaggerated by 
the witnesses ami their advocates, were still 
horrible ; but in defence of the native judges, 
revonuo office J's, and police, by whom the 
execrable work was carried on, men of tbe 
most eminent stations were ready to bay.anl 
tbe strongest statements, and to display tbe 
utmust confidence in the native c'nqdoj/h. 
This, doubtless, arose from the ^lesirc che- 
rished so much by the Anglo-Indians to 
present the natives in a favonral)le light, and 
this wish i)artly arose from the false impres- 
sion made by tlie adulatiun and hypocrisy of 
the native.s, tbe traditional character of them 
handed down by tb > ohler officers of the 
company, and by the jealousy of lndc])endent 
Europeans which prompted the partiality 
shown to the luitives by the civil servants, 
from the time tbe company’s first factories 
were founded. Tbe whole affair ]»laces in a 
forcible light the necessity of Englisli citizens 
weighing well the praise bestowed by Anglo- 
[iidiaijs upon the natives, and the assurances 
they make of their entire ignorance of the 
various burbarons, liideons, immoral, iilthy, 
and cruel customs by which the social life 
of India is accursed. The native laws, 
and the customs arising out of these laws or 
sanctioned by them, have a largo sliare 
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ill porpetuating tlic social niiseries of the 
]» 0 <‘pl 0 . 

Tlie hahitfl and character of the native 
mcrchanta and traders were described ho 
extensively under the lioad of coinnierce, as 
not to rcfpiire fiirtlier notice in connection 
with the subject of social condition. 

The peculiarities in tlie social life of tlie 
outlying ])rovinces, such as the Straits* settle- 
ineiits and Ceylon, and in the non -regulation 
provinces of Scinde, the Ihinjauh, and the 
eastern coasts of the l>ay of Dengal, have 
been noticed, cn pasaant^ when ilescrijitions 
of tlioso territories were given in ]>revious 
chnjiters, so as not to extend too much the 
]M>rtion of the work reserved, as in these 
chapters, for notice of the social life of India 
])ro]HU*. 

There can ho no doubt that the social feeling 
of the natives of Tiuliii is very much influenced 
by the native press, which is conducted in a 
spirit malignantly hostile bj the Jh'itish goverii- 
moiit. It is generally urged by Europeans that 
such restriefious should he laid upon it as 
would jirevent the injurious influence which it 
is the means of distributing. ^J*he government, 
however, is m<u*e indulgent of the native than 
of the Euro]iean press in India, for while 
tlie former has been ])crmi(te(l to circulate 
treason, and direct incciilivcs to revolt all 
over India, the latter lias been watclicd with 
unsleeping jealousy, its strictures u]>on tlie 
goveriimeiit policy resented, and rigorous 
restrictions juit upon the. liliorty of publica- 
tion. The ])oli<‘y of ])crmitliiig a iiativ^e 
jioliiical i>ross in India is fairly open to dis- 
cussion. The main argument in its behalf is 
that it is better to know what the people 
have to say, to alhnv a public vent fur their 
<lissatisfaction, niitl for tlie expression of their 
desires. This is a specious and plausible 
argument, hut it may he urged in reply that 
so far from the native pres.s being a medium 
by which the public opinion of the natives is 
published, it is a medium by which a small 
I'arty of educated infidels desire to gratify 
their own ambition by promoting revolution. 
I^^or this end they excite the prejudices and 
faiiaticiHin of the natives who can read, and 
wealthy natives who arc disaffected, or who 
consider themselves aggrieved, circulate these 
seditious journals. Were they entirely dis- 
allowed, there can ho no doubt the peace of 
India would be much promoted. If, how- 
ever, this is not desirable, and if it be deemed 
just that a native press be permitted, it should, 
in the present state of feeling among the edu- 
cated Hindoos and Mussulmen of certain ranks, 
exist only under a vigilant but mild censor- 
ship, such as would render the publication 
of treason impossible, while it affonled full 


freedom for the discussion of government 
measures, and concerning the conduct of 
government officers. In jiroportion as intel- 
ligence spreads in India, a fair, full, and fre <3 
discussion must be allowed, witliin the bounds 
of loyalty. “ At the present day, nil j)C0])l6 
and governments must vSiibniit to discii.ssion, 
examination, and responsibility. Let ns firmly 
and faithfully .adhere to the princijflcs of our 
civilization, — ^^^justiee, legality, publicity, ami 
liberty; and let ns never forgi't, that if wo 
most reasonably ask that all things slionld be 
laid open to ns, we are ourselves under the 
eye of the world, and will, in our turn, he 
examined and judged.”’’^ Wldle, however, 
every eucourageuient should he given to the 
free develojunent of a modern native social 
literature, and the, free ntterance of the native 
mind on all points ennneeted witlr the soeial, 
economic, ami political eomlition of India 
witliin the limits named, it cannot bo over- 
lookeil that there will be the utmost difficulty 
in confining the disen.^sions of the native 
jonrmds within these limits ; and one of the 
first restdts of a native free ]>resa wiclde«I with 
tolcrahle ability, must he the admission of edu- 
cated natives more generally into high ])iil)lic 
offices. The way in which the native press 
lias .already .agitated for sindi a residt, jiroves 
the temleney. and foresliadows the iiievilable 
consequence. TJie (Udvnda l\cricu\ looking 
forward to such a state of thing.s r>l>.servc.s : — 
‘'l.^’horc will, ol' course. 1)0 dangers and trials 
in the interval. No ]»olicy eaii exempt us 
from them. W(* cannot look around ns, (.‘veu 
now, without ohsorviug’ that every educated 
man chafes under the sense of social disabilities, 
ami cherishes and spre.ails around him dis- 
affection. As such men increase ami nndli[>Iy, 
as they gain from progress (d* civili/alion and 
European habits more manliness and courage, 
they will exercise a wider influence ; and as 
popular education s[)rcads, there will ho also 
among the mass of the peo[ilc a more distinct 
])ercej)tion of their position ; tlioy will be 
more open to the influence of a seilitions 
native press ; nml the hciisc of their power 
when united may lead to lawless combina- 
tions, cs])oeiHlly if a few men of strong will, 
ami decisive character, arise to lead the way.” 
The same journal illustTates also the social 
effect produced by the presence of Chris- 
tianity, ami its greater earnestness in indivi- 
duals. The native press already has jiointed 
to this as an intolerable grievance not to bo 
borne by the people, and this style of lan- 
guage has hecu used by men, Bonie of wliom 
are avoweil ileists, and })crliaps as great a 
proportion of them avow^ed atheists. “There 
is,*’ says the. review, “ another element of our 
* (juizot’n CiviiizaiioH in Europe, 
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social state wliieli is constantly worliing with 
increasing power. There must be felt, more 
and more. tl»o disruption produced by the 
spread of general Christian truth, and by the 
necessary elTecta of actual earnest Christianity 
in iinlivitlnals; and then, assuredly, the ancient 
8upcrstitioiis,and the old vile priesthood, which 
is the woe of India, will not die without a 
struggle. AVe shall hear of fears from Hin- 
dooisiii and Mohammedanism from tliose who 
call themselves Christians, if we hear none 
from the peojde themselves ; the alarm will 
spread, and all the us\ml arts will be employed 
to entrap the government into insane attempts 
to check the work of Christian mission, and 
to discourage tlic progress of Christianity.** 

The policy of Cord Ellenborough, which is, 
according to the above quoted autbority, 
against all education, enlightenment, and 
freedom of the press in India, is wrong in 
itself, and if it wore right, is now too late ; 
but the problem must bo solved, and soon 
solved, — how is the native press to he pre- 
vented from creating an anti- British political 
and social revolution in India? 

The social condition of the natives of India 
would be imperfectly presented to the reader 
unless the habits and character of the armed 
hosts employed by the British government 
are noticed. 

Tlie general constitution of the company’s 
army has been noticed in the chapter treating 
of the military department of the government; 
in this place the army will be noticed only 
as regards its relation to the general social 
condition of the country. The TlmeSj refer- 
nng to the general progress of the mutiny, 
and the war in Oude in 1858, observed ; — 
“It is now acknowledged on all hands that 
we are fighting not only the sepoys, hut the 
class from whom the sepoys are drawn. The 
cultivators an<l artisjans arc with us, hut the 
armed classes, the feudal retainers, bad c.ha- 
vactera, technically called budmashes, the diir- 
wars, clubmen, and police are against us to a 
man. They are three million strong, and 
supply all deficiencies in the insurgent ranks. 
They have nothing to lose, are iighters from 
boyhood, and detest the English, who pro- 
hibit plunder.** 

The classes from which the Bengal army 
had been recruited was thus stated by the 
Daily News at that period : — “In 1853 the 
Bengal native army numbered in all 83,1)45 
men. Of these, 70,079 were infantry.*- Of 
the composition of the cavalry, the returns 
are silent; hut the infantry were thus clas.si- 
fied : Brahmins, 26,893; Jlajpoots, 27,335; 
Hindoos of inferior castes, 15,761 ; Moham- 
medans, 12,699; Christians, 1,118; Sikhs, 
50. The far greater number of recruits for 


this army were obtained, not from the com- 
pany’s territories, hut from the territories of 
a foreign j)rinco — fnuii Oude. Tliey were 
either men in whose families the profession 
of soldier was hereditary, or young, daring 
idlers, who preferred the trade of arms to 
regular iiulnstry. They have been, and arc 
jjrecisely the same mateiials as those of whieli 
the armies of the East have been eompose<l 
from time iniineinorial. Their object in en- 
listing was to obtain a position wliiidi would 
enable them to gratify their irregular a]>pe- 
tites — to lord it over the industrial classes.” 

The general character of the so]>oys is had, 
and however much they were jn-aised and 
trusted by the company’s civil and military 
oflieers ])Fevious to the mutiny of 1858, it 
might be said of the Brahminioid :uul Iiealhen 
portion of them generally, in the language of 
the Earl of Hluifteshnry : — “ They tleifv every 
passion, every j)rope)isitv, every sin, and 
every ]>hysical abomination.” ^J’he Times 
also well described tlio intluenee under which 
their character is formed, in the rcniarkable 
words, ‘‘ '^riic heathen religion is neither a law 
nor a judge; the Hindoo who commits all 
these atrocities, does not even regard them as 
a wrong, and is visited l>y no remorse for 
them.” Tlio Mohammedtin portioji of the 
army is ])rneticallv no bettor. Troops that 
have never mutinied, and liave had no cause 
of complaint, have by their ]>1 under, and 
shameful abuse of women, deserved the 
heaviest pnnishinents of tiic most stern dis- 
cipline. An instance w hich oeernrred at Ban- 
galore, in 1858, wdiile the Bengal revolt was 
at its height, show-s the spirit of those men. 
The outrage w\as per) »ct rated by sepoys of 
tlie ISladras arn>y, which had remained the 
most faithful. A Madras j>apcr thus described 
it : — “ A murder case, w hieli for atrocity and 
cruelty vies wuth the outrages recently per- 
petrated in the north-w^ost — excepting that 
in the present instance the murderers are 
iMussulinaii sc]K>ys, and the victim a young 
woman of their owui creed — has just been 
disposed of by the judici;.! commissioner in 
Mysore. Wc have the greatest disinclina- 
tion to place the horrible in actual life before 
our readers, yet, as many of the advocates ot 
the traditional policy in England and else- 
where speak of clemency and tolerance to- 
! wards the harmless and docile peojde of 
Hindostan, we look upon it as a matter of 
duty to jjlaco before the public such of the 
occurrences in every-day life that pass under 
our review’', as tend to develop the aw’ful 
depravity and present tendencies of the many- 
coloured tribes w’e are surrounded W’ith. 
Some time last year, in the month of February, 
a sepoy of the 35th regiment native infantry, 
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at Ilurryhur, \va« offended about some trivial 
matter with a youiij? woman of loose cha- 
raeter, named d amah lee, who resided in the 
same cantonment, and resolved on reventj;in«j^ 
himself. He found no difficulty in getting 
six of his comrades, and a hhecsty of his corps, 
to join him in tlie perpetration of the contem- 
})lated outrage. Measures havinuf been j>ro- 
coucerte<l, the above-named so[)oy and one of 
his comrades dogged the footsteps of Jamah- 
lee one evening, wJien, seeing their intended 
victim seated in a bazaar, they went iij) to 
her, and after greeting her courteously asked 
her in a casual way to eomc and ]iartake of 
a glass of arrack witli them. 8he, unsus- 
j»ectingly, consented to tlieir juoposal, and 
lua'ompanied them. They wcndetl tlndrway, 
talking quite cheerfully, nut of tlie- hazaar 
lines, to the hall-Uring plain, in doing Avhich 
they liajq>ened to metU, as il’ accidentally, the 
remaining five sepoys ami the bheesty. \N hcu 
they hail g<it here a hot tie of arrack wa.s 
brought, and while oil seemed to partake of 
tlie intoxicating stiilf, eare was takeii to make 
Jamahleii ilrnuk. No sooner was tins result 
])rodu(!ed tlian every one of these monsters 
ravished their ]»oor vi<‘liin, after which they 
carried her to a ruiinul tenqile on the banks 
of the Tooinhndra river <*lose* by, stripped her 
of all her clothes and jewels, lit a tire and 
roasteil her alive, stomach downwards, pointed 
a liamboo stick and ]»icvce<l her ear and other 
parts of her body with it, heat lier with a 
rattan, and tortured her to deatli. Not satis- 
fied witli all tliis they brought the corpse hack, 
and threw it on the hall-tiring ]))ain in the 
cantonment, in order, it aj)pears, that ‘ all who 
passeil hy miglit sjiit iipnn it.' 'fwo of those 
eight wretches have been sentenced to death, 
and the remaining six to transportation for 
life." 

The sjurit of sanguinary and ca]>ricious 
cruelty which characterises the Uimloos 
nationally, seems more es]»oc,ially to pervade 
those who follow tlie ]m)fe.ssiuii of arnivS, and 
wherever the native soldiery are unrestraiued 
by a vigilant discipline, they revel with ori- 
ental delight in acts of strange barbarity and 
vindictiveness. In reference to the act just re- 
corded — ami many occur in India like it — the 
language of the editor of the Times is ajipro- 
])riatc : — “ No English soldiers could jiossibly 
have done such an act as this. Passionate, 
licentious, furious, and brutal they have been 
upon occasions, and the frenzy of a successful 
capture, when a city which has long resisted 
is at last carried hy storm, has before now 
excited them to violent excesses and reckless 
acts ; hut they could not be guilty of such 
cold-blooded atrocities a.s these ; they could 
not pursue cruel ty to such fastidious, hellish 


refinements. Such acts are not in their 
nature; they do not belong to the moral at- 
mosjihere in which tliey have been horn and 
lired ; they could not do them. Christianity 
may notin its higher and stricter phase j)eno- 
tiate tlie mas.s and mould tiations and races, 
hut it doe.s act. as a safeguard to them against 
these exlreniities of vice. It ]>roduces a cer- 
tain moral atmosphere, out of which even the 
careless and lax cannot remove themselves, 
hut which they carry about with thorn; it 
sets up a standard which hecomos, in a degree, 

I jmrt of our nature. In heathen religion there 
is nothing really controlling — morally con- 
trolling; it may assume the most iniperions 
and dictatorial tone in externals, and impose 
ail omllcss code of ceremonials and forms 
upon its disciples, but its moral stamlard 
comes from a human source, from -the minds 
of its own di.seiples themselves, and therefore, 
morally, a heathen ridigion does m)t control 
those minds, but those minds control it ; it 
cannot be a law to that nature of whieli it is 
simply tlie offsjning and the relleetioii. Jhit 
Christianity is a revelatimi from above, and 
' therefore it is a Jhw\ It comj)els a (rertain 
deference to it, and even when it is not 
obeyed, it can jninisli by the stings of bitter 
recollect ion and remorse. >Sneh demonstra- 
tions may well make us ]>auso in our career 
ofjniliaii governmiMit — pause to reflect liow 
far wc may trust such specimens of moral 
character, place lliem in resjionsihle ami 
]»owcrfnl ])usilions, and j>iit arms into their 
hands." 

’’J'ho wliolo morrde cd' the sepoy troops is 
had, they are linked with tlie civilians, whose 
devoteeism unfits them for allegiance to a 
C’liristiau ])ower. The Prahmins of the 
llengal army were tlie intimate and constant 
confeileratos of men of their own caste, wlio, 
as a rule, were capable of perpetrating any 
outrage to ]>romote tlie power of their ido- 
latry, and the asceiidaney of their order. The 
Mohammeilans, more than oven their co-reli- 
gionists elsewhere, are in the IVIadras and 
Bombay armies as they were in the Bengal, 
ready to immerse their iiamls in blood, either 
to promote a personal ainhitioii, avenge a 
private quarrel, or aceuinjilish a sectuiian 
pur})ose. 'Phe IMohammedan soldiers are 
more generally rash and instantaneously re- 
vengeful ; tiie heathen sepoys are utterly de- 
based, a profound sensiiality and a <piict, 
deeply nurtured, remorseless and bloody vin- 
dietiveiicss seeiii to reign over their whole 
nature: eloquently and truly has it been 
remarked, — " Military life has the reputation 
of groat laxity, hut it is quite clear that the 
moral temjier of an hhiglish army is as dif- 
ferent as light is from darkness frmii that of a 
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Hindoo army. The trntli is, your heatlion is 
not only vicious, but plunges deep into the 
very de|>th3 of vice. Vice is not an indul- 
gence simply, it is also a horrible mystery ; 
heathen, aiul especially oriental nature, is not 
content with the indulgence, but divca into 
the mystery. It goes behind tlie veil, it 
penetrates into the sanctuary, it searcdies the 
inner depths and recesses, it makes discoveries 
in the horrible interior, it follows np the siih- 
ject, and goes into abominable subtleties and 
vclinements of vice from which Christian 
nature even in its worst exain])les shrinks hack. 
There is something insatiable about heathen 
vice, and especially oriental vice ; it j^alls un- 
less it is in progress, is always penetrating 
further, and going beyond its present self. 
Ami this is true, especially of those two great 
departments of vice — lust and ernelty. Wlio 
can sound the depths of oriental licence in 
these two liehls ? What a horrible shape 
does vengeance assume in the oriental mind ; 
wliat epicurean refinements of pain ; what 
exquisite tortures ; what subtle agonies has it 
suggested; what an intricate and acute de- 
velopment it has given to the subject; \vhat a 
luxury of cruelty has it dived into, brooding 
pleasurably over its victim, watching the pro- 
cess of sulfering, and fostering with tender 
care the precious soeil of hatred, as if it were 
loth to bring it too soon to maturity, even by 
the death of the object ! This is the mystery 
of cruelty. We forbear to enter into another 
myster}^ connected with the other depart- 
ment of vice just mentioned. The mystery 
of oriental lust need but be alludeil to to raise 
horror ami awe, as at the' idea of something 
imlescribablc and inexplicable — wc cannot 
say SMpe#* -natural. Contrast with this tone 
of heathen vice, of oriental vice, the tone of 
Christian vice, and there will appear a marked 
difference. Christian vice is had enough, but 
it is not insatiable, it is not infinite, it does 
not go into the horrible subtleties and refine- 
ments of the other. In a word, Christian 
vice is an indulgence, a gross, a coarse, a sen- 
sual indulgence, but it is not a mystery. 
Even an immoral Christian stays cornpara- 
rivcly on the threshhold, and does not search 
the dark interior of vice, and ransack every 
corner of it.’’ 

Except as their interests were served, the 
native soldiery have been always disloyal and 
insubordinate, and this mainly arose from their 
religious associations. Tliey were ever ready 
to be led aw^ay by some Brahmin priest, or 
mad fakeer. The late Major Edward Wil- 
loughby, quartermaster-general of tlie Bom- 
bay army, describes the sepoys of that army 
in terms wdiicli confirm tliese statements. 
The major affirms that the natives were more 


easily governed tlian Ih-ilish soldiers, wliicli 
is true so far as potty vices are eoncernod, 
whiTo the superior energy, and eustoniary 
freedom of the British s(»hlier exposes him to 
peculiar temptations, hut tlie English soldier 
is essentially loyal, ami wdiero n prinei])le is 
concerned, he is a model of subordination. 
He is unruly where the native is ])liaiit, he is 
obedient, subordinate, and loyal, with a high 
sense of soltlierly honour whore the native is 
ready to follow the beck of every adventurer 
and conspirator. Major Willougliby’s re- 
marks were made in reference to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentiuck’s order agaimst flogging in the 
native army, and his words are, with this 
nn<lerstanding of tlie particular expression 
pointed out, forcibly correct: — “Tlie men 
composing the native army are, generally 
speaking, easily governed, more so than our 
own countrymen. Amongst Europeans, in- 
dividual acts of misconduct, and even insub- 
ordination, are not unconimoii, lint they are 
easily dealt with, and there is no fear of its 
extending beyond tlie ranks of its own com- 
pany or regiment ; but the native army is 
composed of sneh different material that much 
is at all times to he feared on this score. A 
few designing men may get into the ranks of 
a regiment, perhaps for tlie purpose of causing 
some ilisafiection ([ have know n it to bo. the 
case for the jairpose of plunder), and so far 
succeed in exciting men’s inlmls against their 
oflicers and goveniincnt, on some imaginary 
grievance, regarding tbeiv caste ami po]uilai’ 
prejudices, of which they will allow' these 
rascals to be tlie judges (lor no bodies of men 
ever take the trouble totliink for themselves), 
that if it is not checked with a firm hand at 
the outset, may end even in the downfall of 
onr authority in India. All the serious affairs 
that have taken place amongst tlie native 
troops, have commenced something in this 
way but a firm and judicious oomnianding 
officer can, generally speaking, cheek a thing 
of this kind, if ho is armed \vith the reipiisitc 
power. He orders a drum -head court martial, 
by the sentence of which -ue ringleaders are 
made an imstant example of, the discontent 
kci>t down, and the whole affair settled with- 
out calling in further assistance, before it as- 
sumes a serious as[»eet, or becomes generally 
known. And who will tell me that this is 
not a mercifid act, both to the sufferer, as 
well as to the body of misguided men, w'ho 
w^ould in all probability, if trifled with under 
such circumstances, be led on to any degree 
ot crime, without knowing what they were 
doing? But now, in such a case, with Lord 
\\ illiam Bentinck’s order in the month of 
every drummer hoy, what is a eoininanding 
officer to do if it is reported to him that his 
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it? ^niilty of sotiie ael. of insulmnliiia- 
lir.ii ? Ilo iej)aiM to the parade, »taiida in 
iVoiit of a thousand niou bearing arms; the 
instigators are pointe(i out to him, and what 
is he to do to cidbrec his own or tlie orders 
of government ? Surely be cannot make such 
a burlosfpie of it as to order tliem to be put 
on emigre for a niontli, nor by directing their 
diseliarge, for it is well known to every olHcer 
who has serve<l with a native regiment tliat 
the first thing a man asks for, when excited 
by any annoyance, is Ids discharge ; in abort, 
1 have heanl a whole regiment call <mt on 
parade, ‘ tjJive us our diseliarge,’ ‘ Wo want 
our discharge.’ J*>ut we liave assumed that 
tliese men have enlisted for a particular pur- 
pose, and having been detected in their villanv, 
the great (!st favour you can bestow upon tliein 
is to give them their liberty again. com- 

]»ly, thcreroro, with the wishes of men iimler 
sneli cireumstances, witliout first ilisgracung 
them by Hogging-, is clearly no pnnishment or 
exain]>le to others ; and eoniniauding oftieers 
now will have no jiower left in their liauds by 
\vlii<*li they can strike awe info tbc ranks of a 
bf)dy of men, perba]\H bordering on mutiny. 
W’liat, therefore, is to hee(>me of a regiment 
in such a situation? N’hey see their com- 
inamling ofihau-’s bamls lied, are encouraged 
by it. and so the thin^ goes on, until it as- 
sumes such an alarming feature, that Iiigher 
authority is called in, ea|)ital ])unishrnent is 
r(‘sorte<l to, and ten or a dozen men lose their 
lives; lueky inde<*d if it sto]<s here: and this 
is what Lord W illiam Dontljick boasts of at 
( dasgow, as being his great p]iilantliroj»ic act, 
in giving u]) the government of India. This 
suitjeel, depend u]M)n it, ought not to bo 
lightly thought of by tlie autliorities in this 
country if they value the safety of our Eastern 
dominions, and it is one of serious concern to 
officers now rising to the command of regi- 
inonts. Some expedient ought therefore to 
he hit upon, and that s<jon, to annul this fear- 
ful order. At present tlie army is composed 
of veteran troops, and they are fortunately in 
that state of disci pliiie that things may go on 
quietly enough for a time, hut when we begin 
to recruit again, and our ranks are filled with 
men who have never boon taught to fear the 
rod, we shall then fiml to our cost that they 
will be like loose horses, not quite so easily 
mnnaged, even in the common duties required 
of ilicm, as they were with the curbs. This, 
1 fear, will be particularly felt in the field, in 
preventing plunder and other crime.s, of which 
soldiers are too often guilty in marching 
through a country, and which requires a 
strong arm of the law to check, even amongst 
the best disciplined troops.” 

The discipline of the native army uii- 

Vl>L. I. 


doubted ly requires some pcculijir mode of 
j)UuishnicnL if Hogging ami placing in irons, 
which tlH?y alone appear to drca<l, are to be 
given up. The Duke of Wellington ])oiutcd 
out long ago the usclessuess of ca]>ila] punish- 
ments for cither sepoys or people as a ]umish- 
meiit for rebellious eoiuluet to which religion 
or caste stimulatefl. ^I’he victim wouhl glory 
in his death as martyrdom, and all his friends 
and tlio ])eo}de revere his memory as a wit- 
ness for his religion or caste. Whereas, load- 
ing them with chains, or inllictiug strij)es, 
degiades them in their own esteem, and that 
of their fellow rcvoltcrs, whether civil or 
militai*}", and is consequently an eiVcctual and 
deterring jundshmout. IMajor E. Willoughby, 
already c[ii(>ted, bore testimony to the effect 
of ilogging in tbc following language t-r -” The 
great argument against this mode of j)uui.sb- 
mciit is, tb.at it deters tbc liiglier class of 
natives froin joining tbe ranks. The re.s})eet- 
able natives iueliued to enlist well understaiul 
tliai tbe lasli is not intendetl for them while 
they behave tbemselves properly ; bnt admit- 
ting that our raidcs are filled with the very 
description of men we appear so anxious to 
obtain, then, perhaps, 1 must differ with most 
[)eoplo in saying, that the arguinoiit that 
would apply to the European eharaedcr on 
this liea<l woukl not hohl gotxl with the 
j natives of India, for 1 am satisfied the more 
j iiitelligerifc and respectable your men are, as 
to fauiily eoiinc3xions, the. greater tlie danger 
of disaffeetion, and c«)nsequeutly the greater 
the cause for keeping the means best adajded 
to check it. I think I am borne out in this 
assertion from tbe experience the (dolundanze 
battalion lias afforded ns. ’riiose men are all 
of liigb caste and ebaraeter, and are paid 
better than the rest of the foot-soldiers. They 
arc a fine body of men, ami do credit to tbe 
officers of artillery, l)iit 1 believe I am not 
far wrong in saying that they liavc given 
more trouble, and a greater number of courts- 
martial have taken place in that corps, since 
it baa been raised, than in any six regiments 
of the line during tbe same ])Oriod. llefore 
I conclude I must avow my gri-at abliorrenee 
to corporeal jmnisbmcnt, when it can possibly 
])e avoided ; and, in my opinion, it ?s seldom, 
if ever, requisite in a well-regulated native 
rcgiiiient, if tbe eommaiidiug officer baa the 
power to exercise it when it does become 
necessary ; but take that power from him, and 
you wili find the liitherto quietly-disposed 
native soldier, particularly your high caste 
men, much more prone to mischief than 
they were under tbe old system.” 

The opinion of Sir Charles Najvier waa in 
accordance with that of Major Edward Wil- 
loughby. The word.s of tbc conqueror of 
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Scimle were : — “ I liavc long oonsi<lorod the 
as regards native troojts, and 
my opinion is fixed. I entirely ooneur in the 
governor-g(?ncrars [Lord Ifardinge’s] re- 
marks n])on the orders of Lord C’omhcrniere, 
General Barnes, and Lord William Bentinck. 
The Qholi&hhHj flogging was a great mistake, 
and injurious to the Indian arnig. Discliargo 
from the service is not the greatest punisii- 
ment to a had sepoy, though it is to a good one. 
And it is severe to give that highest })unish- 
ment — made more terrible and disgraceful by 
Inird labour in irons along with felons — to a 
well -drilled sepoy of previous good character, 
a man ntta<*hetl to our service, who has, per- 
haps, only in a sijigle instance bvt)ken the 
rules of discipline; a man who, born under 
the fiery sun of India, is by nature subject to 
flashes of passion that cannot be ])asscd over, 
but do not debase him as a man. It is unjin^t, 
and therefore injuri«»us, and even disgraceful, 
to the military code, which thus says : * I 
punish you in the liigliest degree, and stamp 
you with infamy for having a weakness, m<n*e 
or less common to all men.’ Their own expres- 
sion admirably depierts this iiijnstiee ; * 1/ tee 
deserre p](uishmcnt /log our backs, but do not 
flog our bellies' Lord William Beiiiinek wa.s 
a man I loved personally, as my old and re- 
spected friend and commander ; but be did 
not see the severity, I will almost say cruelty, 
to the sepoy of a measure which he deemed 
to bo tlio reverse. Taking the sepoy’s own 
prayer as the basis of our system, I would 
reward him and flog liim, according to his 
deserts — his good crmduct sliould benefit his 
belly, his had conduct he laid on Ids back. 
An Indiati army is always in the field, and 
you have iio other punisliment but sbooting. 
Ill the campaign against the Ameers I avaihnl 
mysedf of jirovost-marslials to flog, 8ome of 
tlie newspapers called upon tlie sepoys to 
mutiny. I stood the risk. Had I not done 
so, and showed the *Scimlians they were pro- 
tected on the spot, instead of feeling safe, and 
being safe, they would liave been plundered, 
and would liave assassinated every man who 
])assed onr sentries, and, instead of bringing 
supplies, would have cut off our food : thus, 
to save the backs of a few marauders, linn- 
dreds of good soldiers would hare been mur- 
dered All this was avoided by having 

once ordered every pillager to be flogged; 
and plenty there were — I dare say not less 
than sixty were flogged the first two days. 
Home religious people said ‘it was unholy;’ 
some attorneys’ clerks in red coats said ‘it 
was illegal:’ but I flogged on, and in less 
than a week the poor ryots, instead of flying 
or coming into camp to entreat ])rotection 
{nhich 1 could only give by the lash), they 


met us at the entrances of the villages, and 
furni.shed us with provisions. Without the 
use of the lash plunder would have raged — • 
officera would liave made p(?rsonal eff'orts to 
stop atrocities — and what the great Luke calls 
‘the knocking-down system’ would have pre- 
vailed, and shooting and hanging alone could 
have saved the army.” 

’File importance of military discipline, and 
the manners, customs, and character of the 
native troops, is too important to the question 
of the whole social condition of India to be 
overlooked. 

In 1811: new articles of war for the Indian 
army were published, in which were sections 
ro-iiitrodiicing the penalty of flogging ; but 
so little discretion was left to the coimnandiiig 
oflicers of regiments, and so guarded was tlie 
language employed in autliorising it at all, 
(liat the sections referring to it were a ib-ad 
letter. The result of tlie cent ralization of all 
authority at head-(|uarters was well expressed 
by HIr Charles Napier when he said, “ Tlie 
power of pniiishing ceases when it. ought to 
ho most vigorous, and order I»eeomes almost a 
matter of personal civility from the sepoy to 
Ids commander. Really one is astonished liow 
the army preserves any disidpline.” ’riie Ben- 
gal army did not long preserve any discdpline. 
The rage for treating the sepoy as if lie were 
not only as good as an Englishman, l)ut sujie- 
rior morally, and deserving more consideration 
from government, diil inmdi to destroy that 
discipline, and to shake also the consistency 
of the armies of Aladras and Bombay. W lien 
the Rrahmins and high caste ^lohamrnedaiis 
saw that within the lines of the same (;anton- 
nients English sohliers were severely flogged 
ami degraded for crimes for which se[»oys 
es(‘a]»ed with their discharge, some tenijio- 
rary confinement, or rebuke, they began to 
think tliat the British government did homage 
to easte, or feared the native soldiers too niueli 
to dare to treat tliem, as tliey showed liy tlie 
puiii.shnient inflicfeAl on English soldiers, they 
believed their crimes deserved. The result 
was contempt for the oritish private soldiers 
for sulnnittiiig to the indignity, and for the 
Briti.Mh government, as deficient in }>ower, 
authority, or “respect for their own easte” 
and nation. 

The <piestiori of rewards and pniiishmonts 
in the native army is important, as bearing 
ujion its social relations as well as discipline. 
It affects the recruiting of the service and the 
feeling whicli the mass of the people cherish to- 
wards it. For the native troops of India there 
are two military rewards — the Order of British 
India, and the Order of IMerit. The first is 
bestowed njion native officers; the second, 
ui)Oii soldiers of all ranks, who have distin- 
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giiislied tlioinsclvort l>y personal valour. In 
the one there are two elas.ses of a limnlred 
inoii caeh ; in the other, three classes. Those 
who are in the first rank of the order of liri- 
(ish India have two rupees a day in addition 
to the regimental ])ay ; those in the second 
class, one rupee extra. Those lielonging to 
the Order of .Merit have a ])ecuniary reconi- 
]>cnsc of douhle, one-half, or one -third of their 
regimental pay, as they helong to the lirst, 
second, or third class. The governor-general 
confers those orders. Since I s^iT the. pay and 
allowances of the native troo])S in tlic three 
jiresidencies have l)e<*n equalized. In addi- 
tion to these lionoiary marks <if distinction 
ami peeiiniarv rewards, ])onsions for wounds 
received in action have hcen increased, as 
well a.s those given t(» the children of soldiers 
killed in battle, ''riie troops have priority of 
liearing in the jmlieial courts, and when foo<l 
exceeds a certain sum lln‘y receive a compen- 
sation. If a native snltlier crosses the fron- 
tier, ami dies in Jin Indian lios]»ital, he is con- 
sidered to have died in a fu’eign country, 
wliich (Uititlcs Ills heirs to r(?coive a jiensioii. 
Easily, the letters of the llengal sepoys to 
and from their friends ])a.ss free of ])Ostago. 

'riio social peenliarilies of the European 
fiohliers in India constitute an imjioi'tant fea- 
ture of the social condition of tlie country. 
As tlie hahits and character of the native 
Sf>ldlerv have heen last noticed, it will jire- 
serve connection between the two great de- 
])ar(ments of military social life, native and 
Ihitisli, so far as onr narrative is concerned, 
to state tlieir relative jirospects of ju’omotion. 

The native Indian army was first formotl 
into regiments in IT'.M), till whicdi date senio- 
rity [irevaileil. In the time of (.’live and 
Eawrence, in onr stiuggles against the 
Eiench, natives liehl tlie rank of oflicers ; and 
in those campaigns our sejioys were exclu- 
sively coinnianded by IMoliaiiniied Issoof, 
equally meritorious and lionourcd as a soldier 
and a statesman. ISince that jieriod the army 
has heen entirely ollicered by the Hritish, 
though the natives have held, and still hold, 
the rank of non -commissioned oflicers. Umler 
tlie |)reseiit system the oflicers rise from the 
junior ensign to the rank of major regimen - 
tally. They afterwards rise in line, in their 
own arm of the .service, to the rank of colonel. 
Formerly the comjuiny’s oflicers were not 
treated bj’’ the home govermnent with that 
liberality which their eminent services entitled 
them to receive, but in later times honours 
ami disfinctions have been conferred upon 
them for gallantry in action. According to 
Mr. Melviirs authority, in the last fifteen 
years prior to 18t02, when he gave his evi- 
dence, 3o0 have received special brevets, and 


213 honours of the Bath. Those special 
brevets have been given by the crown; ami 
it should he added that witliin tlie periods 
named thirteen ilislingnislied oflicers have 
been Imnonred by the apjKjintnieiit of aitle.s- 
do-camp to lior majesty, which gives them at 
once the rank of colonel. Since 183 t special 
[lension.s and allowances have l)eon granted to 
the widows and children of oflicers killed in 
action; ami since that date oflicers liave heen 
privileged to make remittances to their fami- 
lies thr<»ng]i the conijiany’s treasury, wlioreas 
formerly they ha<l to jiay a eominercial agency 
h>r the transmission, now saved, while greater 
regularity is secured. 

The customs of the F.uropean oflicers linve 
hecome of late years a subject of mmdi coin- 
inent in the [luliau ]>ress. (iemua] dacolt 
draws the following (aunj^arison between 
the English and Indian liabits of oflicers : — 
“ From I he niommit a young oflicer sets foot 
in the Bengal Fr«.vsidenev, he i.s perpetually 
reminded that every English idea and Jiahit 
is the sure mark of a griflin (that is, of a 
fool). He inu.st not go out in thesnnshine — 
he must travel in a |>alkee instea<l of on 
liorsehack — he must h(‘ juinkaed, and tattled, 
and God knows what else lie must liavo a 
a /lihranff/ar, a sn\fa r-hvarer 
and hearers, ami a liost of other servants ; 
one for Ids ])ipe, another for Ids nnihrella, 
another for liis bottle, am»ther f*)r his 
cliair, t^-e..-' -all to <lo the w’ork of one man ; 
and Avhich w’ork w’( uM he done by one man 
in the case of the r»omhay grifliii. By all 
tlicsc ])eo]de the yonlh is callcil rjhurveh 
pnnear^ hornlanunitl^ Ac. This state of 
affairs bewihb'rs the new’ comer, till, re- 
signing himself to Ids fate, he hecomes ac- 
enstomed to it, and gi‘adnally loses j)art of 
the manrmo.ss of tlie Anglo-Sa,\on character. 
With the external 1nxnrion.s and lazy habits 
of llindostan, he im)a*rce|>til)ly ad<q)ls sonie- 

wdiat of oriental morality 'JMic remedy 

is evident. Let it he the fashion to he 
English. It is a fallacy to suppose that tlie 
climate compels tt) be otlierwiso. 'Fhere are 
faults cnougli, 1 siqipose, in the iMirojican 
society of the W'estern presidency : but as- 
fliircdly it is ton times more English than 
that of Bengal, yet the climate is no better 
than that of the latter. Lot the griflin have 
no more than tw’o body servants at most ; let 
him have no one in his service who Avill not. 
do .such w^ork as his master bids 1dm do. If 
the Hindoos object to sncli service, there are 
plenty of Mussnimen ready, wdlling. ami aide 
to take their places, and with no imire pre- 
judice than a Christian. Let the young man 
never enter a palkce, but go about on the 
back of his jiony ; let him not fear the sun — 
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it may tan his chocks, but it will not hurt 
liiiii. ft is your olTcniinate gentlefolk, who live 
in dark houses artitieinJly cooled, with a dozen 
Hindoos at work, \\ ith fans and flappers to 
beat the flics off them, who suffer by expo- 
sure, not the hardy young Englishmen, who, 
if not intemperate, soon becomes ncclimatod ; 
and the more readily so the less he regards 
the sunshine, which is healthy enough in 
moderation.” 

It eamiot he matter of surprise if those 
strictures of General Jacob evoked very severe 
replies, and among the most cnieieiit of the 
general’s repollants has been Lieut. -colonel 
IJuntcr. He accuses the general, or eulonel 
as lie calls him (he is now general), of pre- 
judices in favour of the Bombay army, to 
which he himself hclongH,aud of exaggeration 
in the pictures he draws of what was blame- 
worthy on the part of the (»lfieera of the 
Bengal army. Isio man can road General 
Jacob’s writings williout perceiving his pre- 
judices, his perverse jinlgiiioiit, and eccentric 
reasonings, however tliey may admire his 
energy, activity, and various soldierly ([uali- 
ties, such as have won for liim no iuconsider- 
ahle renown. The reply of the liciitcnant- 
coloncl sots licfore us the social life of the 
odicers of the l^ongal army in quite another 
form, and deserves to be incorporated in these 
jiages, on the venerable j)rinci[)le, Audi 
aJhram jmrUm. Colonel Hunter says,* 
** f have remarked that Colonel .laeub’s tracts 
arc full of delusions, and caricature, in regard 
to the habits of the oflicers of the Bengal 
army. Far from fearing the sun, as they are 
represented, in page 28 of the Tracts^ to do, 
I have known men, who, out tiger-shooting, 
have hecn exposed to the sun during the 
entire month of May, from sunrise to sunset; 
and have returned to tlieir cantonments with 
their faces necks, anil hands, uImo.st blacker 
than their native attendants. I have also 
known men, who, as a meio pastime, have 
])een in tlie liahit of riding their one linndrod 
and forty miles between breakfast and 
dinner; enongli, I should supj)Ose, to satisfy 
the most fastidious Bombay officer in these 
matters. As to the Bengal gritlin, with his 
host of useless servants and his otherwise 
effeminate habits, the picture is very amuMing, 
and no doubt intended to be very edifying ; 
but, unfortunately, at least, ns far as my ex- 
])orience goes, the picture is mere fiction and 
caricature ; yet taking it qnantimi valeat^ 
to what, after all, do these fantastic notions 
amount? admitting that, here and there, there 

* SufffffisUons relative to the Re-orf/anizationf Disci- 
pline, and future Mauayenient of the Benyal Army^ 
pp. 10, 11. By Lieutcnant-coloncl Williaru Hunter, 
Jifiigttl army retired list. 
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are a few Bengal griffins to be found riding 
in palkoes, nud surrounded by a retiiiiio of 
khansatrians, khidniutgars, hooqfiubnrdars, 
bottle-holders, ttc. &c.,do not the most manly 
characters — soldiers and civilians, — to bo 
found in England, do exactly the same thing; 
have they not their butlers, footmen, pages, 
grooms, coachmen, itc. tkc., ami do they 
not sometimes condesccml to ride in a car- 
riage, and — proh piulor — sometimes even 
to use an nmbrella ; and does Colonel Jacob 
really imagine that these men are less 
Englisli at heart, and less manly in their 
habits, than the 3'outli, who, through neces- 
sity, is satisfied to put u]) with the services 
of a maid-of-all- work, the prototype, I. sup- 
pose, uf the ' maii-of-«uIl-work * attacloMl to 
the Jlumhay griflin. Then, as to the }>alkee, — 
is there really anything so very shocking in 
the fact that — more mujorum — we Bengalees 
sometimes indulge in such an e([nipage, to 
avoid being half broiled, and drenehed in 
perspiration, when about to pay a few visits 
to the fair sex, or buttoned up to the throat 
in full uniform, when about to visit some 
distant part of a cantonment on duty ; if the 
Bombay griffin, on such occasions, lU’cfers a 
tattoo or poney, ‘*dl 1 •‘^ay is, there is no 

accounting for taste in those matters — lie 
(juafihvs non dispvfaiHlnyn, ‘ 'J'hat clover 
general Sir Charles Napier,’ says Colonel 
Jacob, ‘ went half mad at the first sight of 
the camels that accompanied his little force 
in Scinde.* The gallant colonel appears to 
have been affected much in the same way at 
the first sight of the Bengal }udlvces, hoo(iqn- 
bnrdars, bottle-holders, ite. ^ (.’levcrness/ 
again remarks Colonel dacoh, ‘is full of pre- 
judices; genius is indopeiulont of local cir- 
cumstances ; ’ under this view of the case, to 
whicli category the gallant colonel belongs 
Cfin be no very difficult matter to determine. 
Ff Colonel Jacob is in the habit of indulging 
in classical or historical reminiscences, the 
contemplation of the luxuriouvs habits of such 
first-rate soldiers as Alexander, Caesar, Foiii- 
pey, Wallenstein, tfec., have caused him 

many a bitter i)ang — 

** Omnibus iu terris qiae sunt a Gadibus usque 
Aurorem et Gangem, pnuci dignosccrc possuut 
Vera bona, ntqiie illis miiltuiii diversa, reiuotA 
Krroris iiebnlA.’' 

Tliore is less excuse for the aspersion which 
has been cast upon the Bengalees by Colonel 
Jacob, inasmuch as Ihoubay, to which presi- 
dency he belongs, has been blessed with two 
splendid specimens of the Bengalee, in the 
persons of the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone and Sir G. Clerk, both as remarkable 
for manliness of character, manly habits, and 
ability to rough it, os they were for their 
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lihonility of disposition, and j)rinccly liospi- 
taliiy. Sir G. Clerk for horsemaiisliip, pluck, 
and staminn, lifid scarcely pcrl)aps liis match 
in Iiulia, ami tlic Hon. Mount Stuart Klphin- 
fltone was, I am told, equally conspicuous for 
the same qualities. ^J'hese distinguished men 
were ladh probably sybarites, as far as a 
show of khaiisamans, kliidmutgars, and bottle- 
holders could make them so, but notwith- 
standing these vanities, wliich in Colonel 
Jacob’s eyes, so militate with the true dig- 
nity of manhood, I believe I am correct in 
saying that they are the two most ])o])uhii* 
governors Jlombay has seen during the pre- 
sent eeiitnry.” 

Whatever the i^artialities of ollieers may 
lead them to ]>r()nounee in respect to Ibe 
Jiahits of their confreres of tlieir own ]U‘e.si- 
deney, there can be no doubt from the testi- 
mony of »Sir Charles Napier, General Jacob, 
and many impartial and disinterested civilians, 
that the social life of the younger ollicorvS of 
(he native army lias hoen for a liuig time 
with gamIJing and <lissipatioii to a 
degree requiring the intei'position of their 
superiors. Gaudef equia vt cfoiihvs, seems so 
universally true of the English fjfiiccr in the 
royal army, tljat it is absolutely absunl to 
make it an accusation against the olKeera of 
the company, as has lately been d<jiie by 
geiitlemeu couueGcd with the English press 
in Jndia, and by merchants, civilians, and 
rravellers. ^I'liat our young oflicers very 
often live extravagantly, and sometimes reck- 
lessly, that the term ‘^ fasi,” will too generally 
apply to tlieir haliits, cannot he Jenied by 
tiicir staunchest advocates; but that they are 
worse than other young men of their rank 
and c<.uiutry, in other professions, or in iJic 
sister service at home or abroa<l, ma}" be with 
safety denied. 

Uie general impression is that the climate is 
deadly to Europeans. Statistical iidbrmation 
confirms General Jacob’s view as to its hcaltli- 
fnlness, at all events, for the ordinary duties 
of officers, hut the returns of casualties in war 
have always shown a high rate. This was 
more especially the case in the revolt of 
1857. The mortality amongst the officers 
in the Indian army, since the rebellion broke 
out, has been about septupled. Tlie Fi'iciul 
of India lias published a list of four hundred 
and filteen East India Oonipany’s officers on 
the Bengal establishment who died from lOtli 
May, the day on which the rebellion broke 
out, to the end of 1857 ; and the list seems 
to bo as full and correct as any that has ap- 
peared. The Quartcrlff Army 7//V, pub- 
lished by Lepage and Co., may, we presume, 
be relied iqion as correct ;«aml according to 
that, there were, on the 10th of April, just 


prior to the mutiny, M578 officers in the com- 
jiany’s service, serving on the Bengal osta- 
hlishrnont; aiul the mortality amongst them, 
in the seven months and twenty -two days, 
commencing on the IkMli May, and ending 
Mist of December, was at the rate of upwanls 
of eleven and a half per cent., or about eigli- 
teeii ])er cent, per annum. J'hc average age 
of officors of (he Bengal arm^g excluding 
second lieutenants, cornets, and ensigns, was, 
in 1847, according to the best authorities, 
forty -one years; and there is no reason, as 
far as we arc aware, for believing that tliat is 
not the average age now. (.'adets are, one 
with another, seventeen and a half years old 
on entering the service, and from the grada- 
tion list, it is concluded, that llic mean age of 
second lieutenants, (‘ornets, and ensigns is 
about twenty-three years. Also, tliat the 
average age of all the olVicers of tlie Bengal 
army is, as near as may be, forty years. The 
j moriality at age forty, during the present 
century, lias been rather more than two and a 
half ]KU‘ cent. ]ier annum. It follows that the 
casuallios, which we have a right to assume 
are directly eonscqiumt on the insurrection, 
and in excess of what would liave occurred 
under ordinary circumstances, amount to less 
than fifteen and a half per eent. of the whole 
strength of the force; that is to say, during 
the ])ast year tlie deaths, as we have said, 
have been septupled ; one hundred and 
seventy-four out of every tliousaud officers 
died, the experience of nearly a century 
having led us to conclude that only twenty- 
six out of every thousand would die. 

The mortality of British soldiers both in 
peace and war arises from long marches in 
the heavy clothing with which, under so hot 
a climate, tbey^ are encuml»ercd. Under the 
burning .sun, or the still more dangerous dews 
of the periods generally chosen for Tnarcbiug, 
many^ incur death, or disea.se by which tliev 
are perEiauenlly^ invalided. The extension of 
railways was shown in another chapter as 
important for strategy and for carrying stores, 
it will also spare the licaltli of our truo])s. 
The impTOvement of river navigation will 
tend, perhaps, in an equal degree, to jireserve 
the health and promote the sotual comfort of 
the European officers and sohliers on Indian 
service. I^rcjiarations of an imjiortant kind 
are being made to cover tlie great rivers of 
India with efficient, sleamers of lingo mag- 
nitude, by which a large number of troops, 
and a vast (piantity of stores can lie borne at 
one time. The 'Lirfrpoul Albion o( June, 
1858, had the following paragraph While 
public attention has been attracted so strongly 
by the unusual dimensions of the J jovial haii 
that the name of that vessel is in cverybotly’s 
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inoutli, it happons rini^ularly enough that two 
vessels of greater Icngtli, and of a more re- 
markable eharaetcr, have been advancing to 
completion in Liverpool without tlie genm'al 
public being oven cognizant of their existence. 
These vessels are each seven hundred feet 
long. They have been eonstrnotod by Me.ssrs. 
Vernon iind 8on, for the Oriental Inland 
Steam Company, and are intended for the 
navigation of the Indian rivers. 'J’he ]mr- 
posc of their peculiar fcatiirofl of eonstruction j 
is to enable a large cargo to be carried at a i 
good rate of speed u|)on a light draught of 
water. The groat rivers of India, though 
penetrating far into the inferior, and thougli 
containing large volumes of water, are, never- 


theless, shallow during the dry season. The 
vessels navigating must, therefore, float very 
light, and yet they must have displacement 
enough to carry a good cargo. They must 
have strength enough not to suffer injury if 
they should get aground, and they must 
present such little resistance to the Avater 
as to be able to aebieve a satisfactory rate 
of progress against the stream. All these 
indications arc admirably fullilled in these 
vessels.” 

The grand difficulty in the native army is 
the Roitial relations of the British and native 
officers. The former look down uj>on the 
latter, who feel the contempt with which they 
arc treated. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

TJIE SOCI.M. CONDITION OF INDIA {CoNfhiffed). 


Tun difficully of attaching new provinces 
to the British guvermiicnt has been greatly 
increased by tlic jealousy sbowii by Euro- 
peans to liaving natives retained in the 
employments, civil or military, which they 
held. The I)uke of Wellington called the 
attentioji of the government to tliis fact in hi.s 
day, his words wore, ” whenever any portion 
of tlic country is brouglit umlcr British 
dominion, wc throw out uf eMi|>loyiiicnt all 
who have hitherto managed the revenues or 
commanded armies. ” »Sir Thomas IMunro 
said There is no example of any eompicst, 
in wliich the natives liave heeii so completely 
excluded from all sliaro of the governineiit of 
their country, as of British India.” The 
same high authority remarks, “Our system is 
much more cfticaciiiu.s in deiu'ossing, than all 
our laws and school-books can bo in elevating 
the character of the natives ; we are working 
against our own designs, and we can expect 
to make no progress while we work with a 
feeble instrument to inujrove, and a powerful 
one to deteriorate ; there can be no hope of 
any great zeal for improvement, when the 
highest ae<piirements lead to nothing beyond 
some inferior appointment, and can confer 
neither wealth or honour.” Lord William 
Bentiuck remarks, “ That uuder the Moham- 
medaua the sympathies of tlio conquerors and 
coinpiered l)ecaicie identified; they intermar- 
ried with the natives, and admitted them to 
all privileges; onr policy, on the contrary, 
has been tlie reverse of this- cold, selfish, 
and unfeeling ; the iron hand of power on one 
side, monopoly and exclusion on the other. 
India, in c>rdej’ to become an atttiehcd depen- 


dency of (L'cnt Britain, must be governed for 
]i<u‘ own sake, and not for the sake of the iu- 
ilividnals who are sent from England to make 
their fortunes. Our governineiit to he seen re 
must he made popular; tlie government must, 
remain arbitrary, hut it may also be, aiul 
should be, paternal.” 

However ilescrviug of respect the opinions 
of 8ir Tliomas Miiuro and Sir William Beii- 
tinek, they must he. received with care. Seve- 
ral of tlie predictions of the former, and the 
legi.'^Iative mea.sure8 of the latter, have shown 
that these men, however justly regarded as 
beaux esprita, did not penetrate the character 
of the Hindoos. Lord William Bentiuck was 
wrong in saying that under tlie Mohammedans 
the sym])athies of the coiupierors and the 
Conquered became identified. The Moham- 
medans made conversion to their rtdigion, 
real or feigned, a test of office, and the coii- 
(]neror3 settled down within the country, 
making it their own, as the Xoruians did 
in England, — two conditions wliich .so entirely 
.separate the case of the Mohammedan and 
the British coiifpierors, that it would be sur- 
prising to find such a man as Lord William 
Bentiuck adopt tho.se views, were it not that 
some of iii.s legi.slative acts prove liow much 
he wa.s governed by theories in his own mind, 
and how strong his tendency to assimilate 
facts to tho.se theories wliere, in truth, there 
was no aflinity. Tlie government of Lord 
William Bentiuck, if reviewed ah ovo vsque 
ad mala, will confirm this opinion in any im- 
partial judgment. Still, the opinion oF those 
eminent ])er8ons qp this matter must not ho 
permitted to pass unheeded ; and no correct 
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view can he taken of the condition of 

India winch does not coniprohend the posi- 
tion of llritisli officials to the educated natives, 
both military and civil. 

The imperfect administration of justice by 
British officials, from want of le;^^al knowlediro, 
has become one of the most marked evils of 
Indian social life. A ^^enf Ionian well ac- 
(piainted with the state of the law hotli in 
India and in Mni^land thus treated the subject 
in the lea<ling diurnal journal of London : — 

* One of the most legitimate grievances of the 
Anglo-Indian public is tlie defective legal 
knowledge of the civilians who officiate in 
India as the company’s judges. A ho.stilc 
j)aniphleteer has made a collection of sadder 
decisions, which read like so many legal para- 
doxes; and, in fact, it is admitted that the 
sinlder judges have no qualification for their 
*luties, except such as they acquire empirically 
when adjudicating as collectors on questions 
of honndarv, and f(»r the. rest they trust to 
their unassisted Common sense, 'riiere are 
some ]>ersons, I. know, in whose eyes this will 
he no heavy charge. With ns in Miigland 
law is so inex(ricahly associated with the de- 
based feudalism of our real [»roperty system, 
the scholastic ptalantry of our common law 
pleailing, ainl the intricate ami co.stl\’ ]>roce- 
duro of onr erpiity courts, tliat we are apt to 
reganl rough common sense as a better guide 
to the reason than the rules, entangled with 
technicality, by which the trained lawyer 
<li roots himself. Yet the great principles of 
jurisprudence are, in truth, only the acciiniu- 
latod common sen.se of many centuries, many 
races, many men ; and judicial functionaries 
are no more at liberty to discard them than 
is the geometrician or the algebraist to neglect 
the results stored up by previous labourers in 
Ids field of science, ^I'lie .special knowledge 
of the jurist is nowhere of greater value than in 
a country where the legal system which has to 
be administered, is as strangely heteri)geneons 
as it is in Imlia. The more confused the body 
of rules to be interpreted, the firmer ought to 
ho the grasp of the judge and of the practi- 
tioner on the great leading canons whieli con- 
trol and simplify every form of law. From a 
crindnal law which embodies the perverse 
learning of the Mohammedan doctors, from a 
civil law whicli still reflects the primitive bar- 
barism of the aboriginal Hindoo races, the 
fully ecpiipped intellect of the trained jurist 
can alone be relied upon to extract conclusions 
wliich recommend theimselves to the reason, 
and which harmonize with each other. The 
experiment of confiding to amateur judges 
the administration of such a sy.stmn a.s that 
which the Hindoo lives under has ]n*o<luceii 
results which disgust the layman quite as 


much as the prof(?s.siuiial lawyer, ''riio Anglo- 
Indians seem to be unanimun.s in their con- 
tempt of the sudder courts. To remedy wliat 
they oon.sider a pa]j)able evil, they are elaniO' 
runs for barristers to come out an<l ]>raelis<; 
before all the oompany's tribunals, witli an 
understanding that the bench is licreafter to 
be recruited from tlio.se praetifioner.^, either 
wholly or in part. It is a innch debated 
question among Angl()-In<lians wbctlier Eng- 
lish barri.sters onglit not to have a readier 
access given them to the c«.-nipan v’.s tribnnal.s. 
by making laigli.sh the judicial and forensic 

language of all India Nothing, sir, can 

be worse tlian the existing jM-ospec.t of Hup- 
I {dying India with judges ainl |>ractitioners 
eaj)able of unravelling Hijuloo law witJi tin* 
refined appliauet*.s of the jurist. Hailoyhury 
Oolleg(i is extinct ; and tbongb in the recent 
sehonie of education drawn out for tlie young 
Indian civilians some provision was made fiir 
fnrnishirjg them out with at least the elements 
of law, that part of the new arrangements has 
(a corrosponilent of yours remarks tins) been 
quietly <lru]>ped. ('ivil servants of the I ndian 
government will, therefore, in fiitnn*, have no 
legal knowledge at all. ^riie barristers witli 
whom it is proposed to supf.ly their j)!uce. in 
all judicial offices are not necessarily superior 
to the civilians in special, aiul would ]m.)ba[dy 
he found inrerior to them in general qualifica- 
tions.” 

^riie same writer, with great diseriniiiiation 
and truth, ol>sorves : — Let us not disguise 
from ourselves that in filling England with 
sham lawy(.rs or amateur lawyers wo throw 
away one principle moans of civilizing the 
Hindoo. The missionary teacher of religion 
ha.s a world of difficulties to contend with ; 
the missionary teacher of justice has none 
whatever. The native has the most profound 
reHf)ect for our equity, for our conscientious 
adherence to the letter, for the strong sense 
(whenever he finds it) which gives meaning 
and consistency to his own chaotic law. The 
education of the Hindoo mind through the 
adiuiiiistration of justice might be carrieil to 
almost any length ; but we a])pear deteimim‘<l 
to stop where we are, if, indeed, by bringing 
English technical crochet ines.s to hear on 
Hindoo perversity, wo do not {K>sitively undo 
all that we have done. I’lie great boon to 
India of a civil law, harmonized by wise 
judicial exposition, the still greater lK)on of a 
general code, will only be conferred by law- 
yers whose studies were j)roji)evly directed, 
and whose acquirements were thoroughly 
sifted at the outset of their career. It is quite 
immaterial by wliat conventional designation 
these lawyers are known. They may l»o 
either harristers-at-law, trained especially for 
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Indian ])ractipc, or civilians who liavc received 
a thoroughly legal education, nderjuately 
trained in the i.riiieiplos of jurisprudence.” 
At present tliere is little prospect ot the ideas 
of this enlightened writer being carried out, 
but it is ]>ossible that in the general 
sifting to wliieli all Indian affairs are being 
subjected by the awakened energy of parlia- 
ment an<l the Rritish jniblic, tliat this also 
may he made the subject of investigation and 
relbrm. 

I'lie general tone of the members of the 
civil service in all departments enters largely 
into the social characlor of India. Formerly 
there was great neglect of religions observ- 
ances by these classes. Travellers at the be- 
gijining of this century, and during the tirst 
twenty or thirty years of it, give relations on 
this head painful to Chrisnans ami English- 
men to ])ernse. One writer rejn-esents tlie 
celebration of religions worsliip according to 
the service of the Clinrch of England as only 
occurring occasionally wlicn a clergyman 
visited the garli^o^l. Other writers represent 
divine .service as Ixdng held monthly oidy, or 
even less fre(inently, in other garrisons and 
populous jilaces, where there was comjxira- 
firtlij a numerous Ihtglisli jx'jnilation. This 
is not now tiie case. A very great revival of 
interest in religions things has taken place; 
and in all cantonments and cities where Enro- 
j)oanM congregate there are either regular 
ell a plains paid by the govcrnniciit, and somc- 
tiiiics several chaplains of different sects, or 
the missionaries of voluntary religions societies, 
and of the Established Clmrch, minister 
statedly among Enrepeans, as well as among 
the natives, to whom they arc more especially 
commissioned from England ; indeed, the 
henefit conferred hy the English missionary 
societies to the social condition of Jl^nropeaiis 
ill India has been nnsjieakablc. If the. mis- 
sionary societies had effected no other good 
than the improvement which they have 
}>roduced in Euro}»ean society, all the 
sums expended \vonld have hcen well laiii 
out; for W'liilc whole villages have been 
drawn to listen to the tidings of the gospel, 
and even in the vicinity of the idol temj>lcs 
the salvation of Christ has heen })roclaiined, 
large nnmhers of sceptical or indifferent Enro- 
] leans have heen converted to God. The 
licentious have been rebuked, and awed 
into decorum j and many in England have 
reason to rejoice that the wild youth avIio 
had left home, addicted to di.ssipation, be- 
yond the advice of jiarcnts and the remon- 
strances of friends, had hy the genial jiersna- 
sion and lioly exam]>le of some good mission- 
ary been brought to know himself and his 
God, and in a riglit frame of mind to regard 


the duties, ties, and rc.«])Oiisibilitics of lih‘. 
^rhe W'cll authenticated instances of this kind 
are so mimeroiis, that any ]>erson who will 
choose to examine the matter for Ids owm 
sali.sfactiun, wdll he utterly astonished to find 
liow such cases will multiply before Ids in- 
(pdries. A w’ork recording such cases might 
be writfon, vvliich would furnish to the yniblic 
not only a laigo amount of informal ion affect- 
ing the particular inquiry, but throwing much 
light upon the wonderful ])rovidence and 
goodness of God in individual history, ami 
bringing out many trails of social life in India 
with wldch neither the church nor the world 
in England is familiar. TJie ndssionary st)- 
cieties liave also rendered the government 
good service in a way which does not njqa'ar 
to he appreciated, lint for them the govern- 
ment would have felt itself obliged to ]»rovide 
at the ])ublic expense a far larger staff of 
clergymen of tlie Established Church. I’lds 
W’ouid have ])rovoked biller controversy at 
home, as the Prc.sbyterians and Roman Catlio- 
lies would have also demanded un extension 
of the support afforded to them, whih^ the 
voluntary cliiirches would have raised an agi- 
tation against the extension of tlie princij>le 
of religions ostablishmcnis to India, and very 
large classes of jiersons, careless of any reli- 
gious system, would have j)ointed out lie* in- 
justice to the natives of India of supporiing 
English sects out of revenues (‘ontribnted by 
natives. In India Ibe bilter prejudice already 
excited among the Hindoos and IMolunnim - 
dans by endowing (Christian sects out of the 
public revenue w^onld have been incrca.soil, and 
have fiiniished still wiiler scojio for the inge- 
nious critiques of the native nowRj>aj>er8, and 
the appeal.s to native prejinlioe and bigotry in 
which that j)ortion of tlie press of Irulia in- 
dnlgcs. The voluntary labours of the mis- 
sionaries have thus rendered indirectly im- 
mense serviee to the government and the 
peace of India. Bearing njion this Bulijeet, 
ami adding to the information given in the 
chapter devoted to the religions of India, the 
most recent returns of (he nnmhor of clergy- 
men paid hy governnv nt in each jircsidency, 
and of each yiersuasion, may be liere appro- 
priately given. From the latest returns tliere 
appear to have been employed in Bengal one 
bishop, with a salary of £4008, and £725 for 
visitation allowaucos ; 1120 cathedral estab- 
lishments ; sixty-eight chaplains (Clinrch of 
England), with salaries of £51,031, and allow- 
ances of £1510 (in all); two {Scottish Kirk 
chaplains, with salaries of £2310; and two 
uncoveiuinted ” ministers, with salaries of 
£540 (together) ; £2725 Avas the sum allowed 
to Romanist jniests, but of those the number 
is not specified in the return before us. In 
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the Madras presidency there was a 

})ishop, with £25^j() salary ; lOlO catlicdral 
establishments ; thirty-five (church) chaplains, 
with siilaries of £ir),05(>; and two “kirk” 
or Presbyterian ministers, with salaries of 
£18,9315. The allowances to Romanist priests 
were £2580. In the Bombay presidency 
there was one prelate, with £2500 salary ; 
1335 cathedral establishments; twenty-six 
Church of England chaplains, with salaries of' 
£18,9315; and two “kirk” chaplains, with 
stipends of £201G (together). The alhnv- j 
ances to i{onnini.st priests amounted to the 
Slim of £3147. I 

The life of a civilian in India is neither 
favourable to the development of social virtues, 
nor conducive to social happiness. In an 
article on the Indian civil service in Black- 
wood, April, 185(5, there Is a most minute 
and graphic account of the progress of a civil 
officer in the Madras presidency, and the 
writer affirms that there is no essential differ- 
ence in the sister presidencies. When ap- 
pointed as an assistant to a collector and a 
magistrate in the jirovinces, the duties allotted 
to him arc ijiferior and monotonous, neither 
calculated to improve the intellect nor the 
heart. He learns the external forms of magis- 
terial business, and is recommended to be- 
come well acquainted with the various tribes 
and sects in tlie districts, so far as may con- 
cern the l>nsiness \vliicli a collector has with 
tlieiii. These engagements arc pursued in a 
mere routine, and admit of no variety, en- 
grossing the time and the attention of the 
aspirant to civil honours, so as to leave him 
no leisure for study. He is, liowever, expected 
to study tw(i native languages, and for this 
purpose he possesses good opportunities, being 
brought into constant contact with the natives. 
He cannot very well neglect this duty, as his 
jjromotion depends in no small measure upon 
its accoiiiplislmieut, as a very strict exami- 
nation is necessary before his advancement in 
the service another step can take place. 
After a year spent in such a manner, the 
assistant is initiated into the duties of fiscal ad- 
ininistratiuii. A talook, or small division of 
the district, under a tahsildar, or native col- 
lector, is assigned to him, in which, aided by 
a native jnwabnevees, or secretary, and under 
the immediate supervision of the collector, he 
transacts the general matter of course duties 
of collechjr. He is employed in measuring 
salt, superintending the tappal runners^ or 
mail carriers, checking the issue of postage 
or other stamps, and such like duties as, 
though requiring no mental exercise, need 
only integrity and honesty. After six or 
seven years the civilian tJius disciplined is 
nominated head assistant. Ho is then sent 


to reside at some distance from head-quarters, 
in charge of a talook, or it may be of several 
talooks — “ the business of which, if he do 
it thoroughly, occupies him from morning till 
night, allowing but very short intervals for 
meals and exercise, or for a hasty glance at the 
Home News, the Illustrated Aeios, or Bunch, 
and perhaps occasionally a ^ review.' In this 
position, unless he be married, he rarely sees 
a white face, or hears tlie sound of his native 
language ; and ho hails with delight the ad- 
vent of tlie subaltern and his small detach- 
ment marching to the periodical relief of some 
lonely outpost. The scraggy sheep is slaugh- 
tered ; tlie tough fowl curried; the loaf of 
bread, received hi/ post, is displayed as a treat; 
the beer, brandy, and cigars, represent the 
fabled luxuries of the East ; a half-holiday is 
tixkcii in celebration of the event; and the 
hour of parting brings with it somewliat of 
tliat melancholy feeling which is experienced 
by voyagers who, meeting for a moment on 
the wide ocean, exchange their friendly greet- 
ings, pass on, and are again alone in tlie 
world. Our civilian, however, has little time 
for sentimental refiections ; while on what 
maybe appropriately termed the ‘Ciitelierry 
tread-mill, some half dozen questions con- 
stantly recurring, uiuler slight modifications, 
occupy his attention — w’e can scarcely say 
his mind — c. y. Is Ramasamy entitled to any 
and what, remission on account of a deficient 
sup}>ly of w-ater for his rice-field ? May tlie 
inhabitants of one village draw water from a 
particular source ? or have those of another 
a prescriptive right to erect a dam, which will 
wholly or partially preclude their so doing? 
Is the extent of land in Mootoo’s puttah, or 
lease, rightly stated? or, as insisted by his 
enemy Ramun, has he and the ‘ Kurrium ’ 
colluded to defraud the government by under- 
stating it? (fee.” Tlie picture given in this 
sketch affords little hope of the civilian ac- 
(luiring refinement of taste, or that strength 
of mind which tlie action of educated intel- 
lects on one another is calculated to promote. 
After six or seven years thus spent he be- 
comes subonliimte collector, or subordinate 
judge. As he advances to the office of col- 
lector or judge his jiosition is in every way 
improved, and his opportunities of European 
society greatly advanced. If he be made a 
membeV of council, secretary of government, 
or accountant-general, not only are his emolu- 
ments increased, and his status elevated, but 
his social oppoi^t unities of refinement and com- 
fort are much extended. Ho is sure to reside 
where intercourse with Europeans of a supe- 
rior order may be constantly enjoyed. Some- 
times, but not often, the civil servant is ap- 
pointed to a diplomatic post at a native courfc 
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Generally tlie Tnembers of the civil service 
are unwilling to give up their prospects of 
slow but certain promotion, for the uncertain 
tenure of a political position. Military men 
are therefore generally selected whose seniority 
promotion in their profession still goes on, while 
their new duties are agreeable, and afford 
sources of influence, honour, and reward. Re- 
viewing the whole life of civil servants, the 
writer in Blaclcicood feelingly notices : — “ The 
mortifications tliey will have to undergo in dis- 
covering that no boundless field exists, as in 
Europe, for the exercise of their talents, and 
that the majority are placed in situations in 
which nothing more than ordinary sense is 
required, or can be used, and from which no 
effort on their part can remove or exalt then) ; 
where not only will their accomplishments be 
useless, but their time so fully occupied by 
the dry details of daily business, as not even 
to allow their practice as recreations, ami in 
which the greater portion of their lives must 
be spent at a distance from all capable of feel- 
ing or appreciating the higher pleasures of 
intellect, or the refinements of a cultivated 
taste. And in order to dispel any illusions 
under which many may be labouring as to 
the pecuniary advantages of the Indian civil 
service, w’e shall now state precisely the re- 
ward held out to its members for the duties 
they have to perform, and for the sacrifices 
they are required to make. Oh ! we have 
often thought, as we have marked the youth, 
eager to depart for that East, so beautiful iu 
poetry, so miserable in reality. Oh ! if some 
disciple of Cornelius Agrip])a could but dis- 
play to him in his magic mirror the coming 
scenes of his future life, he would pause ere 
he grasped the glittering bait, and hesitate to 
purchase what is termed a provision for life, 
at the price, or at least at the risk, of all that 
renders life chiefly <lesirable — health of body 
— energy of mind — social ties ! Too often 
are all these entirely sacrificed ; in all cases | 
partially so. And for what? Money! — a 
supposed greater amount of money than could 
be earned elsewhere. The selected will do 
well to consider the real value of their expec- 
tation in this particular, lest in tliis also they 
bo disappointed.” 

In the administration of their duties the 
magistrates, political agents, collectors, and 
their assistants, have often been accused of 
violence, intimidation, and injustice. Tliat 
men have belonged to this class harsh in their 
manners and severe im their officiar duties is 
unhappily true, but not in larger proportions 
than would be found among the stipendiary 
xriagistrates or officials in any European coun- 
try, while on the other hand many most noble 
mstauecs of generosity, self-negarion, and love 


of justice, have been found amongst the 
Indian collectors, and probably as large a 
proportion of them have been as upright a.s 
any functionaries of any country. The names 
of Sir Henry and Sir dohn Lawrence have 
been immortalised in the provinces, regula- 
tion and non -regulation, of the north-west. 
Mr. Montgomery, by In’s prudence and justice 
in the Punjaub, and afterwards in Onde, 
healed wounds that had festered under other 
hands. Colonel Edwardes and General Jacob, 
on the Punjaub and Sciiide frontiers, dis- 
charged political duties of the most onerous 
nature, with kindness as well as firmness. Mr. 
Thomason and many others have left in tlie 
spheres of their duties memories the most fra- 
grant. To give one instance out of a large 
niimber who have held no higher office than that 
of collector; Mr. Cleveland, of Baghalpore, in 
the earlier operations of the East India Com- 
pany, honoured his (jffiee and those he served 
by a long course of wise, gentle, and clement 
administration, and the respect paid by tlie 
company to Ids memory, jiroved that three 
quarters of a century ago they valued ser- 
vants wlio thus administered their allairs. Tlio 
following inscription was placed on his monu- 
ment at Baghnlpore : — “To the memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq., laic collector of 
the districts of Baghnlpore and Hajmahal ; 
who, without bloodshed, or tlie terror of au- 
thority, employing only the means of con- 
ciliation, confidence, and benevolence, at- 
tempted and accomplished the entire sub- 
jection of Uic lawless ainl savage inhahilants 
of the jungletcrry of Rajnuihal, who had long 
infested the^neighhouring lands by tlieir pre- 
datory inenrsions ; inspired them Avith a taste 
for the arts of civilized life, and attached tliem 
to the British government by a conquest over 
their minds, the most permanent as the most 
rational dominion. The governor-general and 
council of Bengal, in honour of his character, 
and for an example to others, have ordereil 
this monument to be erected. He departed 
this life on the 13th of January, 1784^ 
aged 29.” 

The Aborigines* Jtriend^ an English pub- 
lication, in which the administration of onr 
colonial empire has never found much favour, 
comments upon this epitaph in tJie following 
terms ; — “ If any additional proof of the ex- 
cellency of Mr. Cleveland’s character, and of 
the value of his labours, were wanting, it is 
to be found in the fact that the aumlah and 
zemindars of the jungleterry of Rajmahal also 
erected a monument to his memory, to which 
even now they pay an annual visit of reve- 
rence and afiection. Would that our Indian 
rulers would imitate the example of a Cleve- 
land, and abandon a .system of coercion aiKl 
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violence, which, while it may terrify the na- 
tives into Buhmi.ssioii to na, cannot bnt pre- 
vent their advanoemcnt in peace, prosperity, 
and happiness I” 

It is generally admitted that the irn])oIitic 
contempt for the natives so commonly shown 
by the military and by inde])endoiit settlers, 
is not usually displayed by the company’s 
civil officers, who lean rather to the ^veakness 
of extolling everything Indian, and dea]>ising 
Ihiropean settlers not in the c(jmpany’s ser- 
vice- Dr. Russell, in his letters, June, 18oS, 
directed to the Thars newspaper, complains 
bitterly of the scorn for tlie natives held by 
the othcers of the royal forces in oconj)at.ion 
of Roliilciind, but in no case does be complain 
of tbc conduct of the comp.any*s civil officers 
iji this particular. It is alleged by persons 
conversant with Indian affairs that the bear- 
ing of English ladies shows more of the pride 
of race than that of tlioir hnsbamls and 
brothers, and that contempt for natives of 
their own sex, even of superior rank, is mani- 
fested in forms improper, imprudent, un- 
merited by its victims, and calculated to create 
deep resentments in the minds of such native 
ladies. It is alleged that English ladies in 
Iinlia are most unpopular from this cause 
among the poor, and especially among tlic 
]>oor of their own sex. During the great 
revolt the hostility displayed to our country- 
women is thus accounted for, and where they 
have been spared, it is alleged, tliat in most 
cases the mercy resulted from gratitude to 
their husbands or fathers, who, as military or 
civil officers, had gained a reputation for 
humanity, bravery, or justice. The corre- 
spondent of the A^ew Vork Herald rej)resent8 
the pride of tlie whole civil service, and of 
their families, as utterly unendurable to 
strangers who visit India, and as a source 
of the prejudice against the East India Com- 
})aiiy, which in England, on tlie continent of 
Europe, and in the United States, had so 
widely extended. On board a passenger ship 
from Madras to Aden, the Herald correspon- 
dent met with a very large party of Enrojiean 
residents of India. The social relations to 
one another of the various coteries and classes 
into which Indo-European society is divided, 
he thus represents : — 

“Hospitality and good-nature die for want 
of nourishment, and sociality is stifled by 
aflectation. The hereditary castes that are 
BO religiously observed by the Hindoo natives 
are not more marked than the pointed exclu- 
siveness of onr Clnlcutta passengers — each 
looks upon the other with feelings far from 
friendly. Education or refinement seems to 
have little to do with the barriers of society ; 
money, salary, pay, is what is most thought 


of. ' How long as be been out, and what 
docs be receive per month ? is he a collector 
or a sudder judge ? does he belong to the civil 
or the military service ? and has he influence at 
court?’ are among tlie (pieries when the new- 
comer makes his ajipoarance. 

“ All classes are represented on board our 
sliip — 'from a collector to the consort of a 
member of the council ; from a lieutenant in 
the Indian army to a commandcr-in-chief. 
Some are going home on sick-leave ; others 
on a three years’ vacation ; wliile one or two 
have been a quarter of a century iu the ser- 
vice, and retire with a life -pension of five 
thousand dollars, half of which they have paid 
by instalments, from year to year, to make up 
the fund. There are others who have been 
out as long, bnt are not as fortunate ; their 
names do not head the list, and they must 
wait for their time to come. 8ome of our 
passengers are gentlemen ; others, snobs ; 
many of tliem invite our acquaintance ; others 
are fearful that their dignity will be ruffled 
hy being courteous to those whose pay is less. 
The member of council who gets forty thou- 
sand dollars per annum is not in the same set 
as the commissioner who receives but eighteen 
thousand dollars; and the Bengal civilian 
considers his position a peg or two higher 
timn his of Madras ; while the Calcutta poten- 
tate speaks patronizingly of liis counterpart 
in the Mofussil. All the divisions of Indian 
society stand boldly out on shipboard ; and 
intrepid is the man who can remove the chill 
that freezes the little courtesies of life. Re- 
straint hangs over the breakfast-table, and 
formality barricades the jovial laugh and the 
pleasant conversation at dinner. Gossip, in- 
trigue, and ill-natured remarks, follow you 
from the cabin to the deck. If you wish to be 
alone, you are eccentric ; if you sing too loud, 
or converse above a whisper, yon are con- 
sidered a fit candidate for a lunatic asylum ; 
a hearty laugh is unpardonable ; and as for a 
dance or a charade, it would be out of the 
question. All the company’s servants believe 
in the infallibility of the company; an excuse 
is found for everything the honourable com- 
pany may do. American slavery is horrible, 
but the Indian ryot system is a blessing to the 
native. Annexation in America is robbery ; 
in India, friendship and protection. The court 
of directors do what they please ; the gover- 
nor-general proclaims it, and the servants, far 
and Avide, say ‘ Amen.’ ” 

There are both exaggeration and ignorance 
displayed in these severe animadversions ; and 
probably the correspondent did not easily fall 
in with the manner of highly educated Eng- 
lish gentlemen, such as undoubtedly many of 
the officers, civil and military, were who hap- 
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pened to be liis fellow passengera. Certainly 
Indian and American annexations have no 
parallel : the latter arc the result of filibuster- 
ing ; the former grow out of wars, in which 
the natives have generally been the aggres- 
sors, or had adopted a policy so dangerous to 
the British ]>os8e8sions as to leave the English 
no other course. The ryotwar w'as evidently 
a matter of which the American correspondent 
liad no knowledge, and of wliich he was unfit 
to offer any opinion. As a shrewd and clever 
business man, and man of the world, his 
views of the social habits of the civil servants 
of the comjmny are worthy of attention, and 
especially as those habits j>re8ent themselves 
to an American traveller. The social life of j 
the English in India has its good points, but 
it is for the study of those which are not to 
be admired that we must repair to the letters 
of the American correspondent. It is well, 
however, to present such views to tlic reader, 
that English social life in India may be seen 
in every aspect which it presents to friends or 
foes, foreigners or I^nglishmen. 

The commercial cliaracter of the trading 
community, native and foreign, has, under 
the head of commerce, been described, and, 
in some respects, their social character was of 
necessity included in that description. The 
common impression in England is, that the 
Calcutta merchants, having lived in princely 
splendour, have surrounded themselves wdth 
all the creations of taste, and made Calcutta 
the city of palaces, which in some respects it 
deserves to be called, however exaggerated its 
claims. That lier merchant princes have not 
improved Calcutta, so far as architectural 
beauty or symmetry of streets is concerned, 
in the proportion in which they have increased 
its commerce and population, the writer last 
quoted takes some pains to prove. The same 
writer gives llie following description of com- 
mercial life in Calcutta : — 

“ Notwithstanding the troops of native shop- 
kee])er3 and tradesmen always hovering about 
you, there are plenty of Europeans ready to 
take your money. English tailors, English 
])arbers, English hatters, and English jewellers, 
Englisli hotel-keej)erd, and English druggists, 
all exercise their ingenuity in properly repre- 
senting their respective callings. The ex- 
change mart, as they term it, contains a little 
of everything — a ])erfect $ahnagimdu You 
can purcha.se anything you please — on India 
rubber coat or a penny whistle, a lady’s work- 
box or a gentleman’s dressing-case— and the 
prices are moderate. I bought several beau- 
tiful silver ornaments made by the artizans of 
Cuttack — bracelets, bouquet-holders, breast- 
])in8, and sundry nitsk-nacks, many of which 
were of exquisite workmanship. Just at the 
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present time the exchange is being cleared 
preparatory to the opium sale, w’hich comes 
off the 11th of every month, a sight I am 
sorry I shall not witness, for it is one of the 
noted exhibitions of Calcutta. The opium 
from Benares and Patna is sold here at public 
auction by the honourable conijmny, through 
a salaried aucHoncer, twelve times during the 
year, to the highest bi<lder. Catalogues are 
4'arly circulated, and the purchasers from tlic 
country are early in tow’n. As a chest of 
Patna passes like a bank-note, no sampling 
or examination takes place. Looking from 
an elevation in the room, you see a most ex- 
traordinary spectacle : all nations — all Euro- 
pean races are represented. In the Stock 
Exchange and the Bourse you may see the 
latter, but at the opium sales room only can 
you see the grand mixture of races. 

“ Gambling is a natural vice among the 
IndiaiKs, and they enjoy beyond anything else 
the peculiar excitement of the o])ium mart ; 
and it is the motley appearance of the bidders, 
combined with the confusion of tongues, and 
the strong odours that arise from the per- 
spiring crowd, that marks the place. Jews 
and Gentiles arc wild in their manner; and 
Greeks, Armenians, Persians, mingled in with 
native Indians of many dialects ; and English- 
men, and all the representatives of the con- 
tinent of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa, 
are wrought up to the greatest possible excite- 
ment by the sharp bidding and the quick 
auctioneer, who seems to be ubiquitous. The 
liells of London and of Paris are not tlironged 
with more reckless men, for the amounts are 
heavy, and one bid will make or lose a for- 
tune. Much of the gambling takes jdace in 
the bazaar before the sale, 

“The river is covered wdth merchandize, 
which the primitive teams of the land, un- 
changed for centuries, bring down from the 
interior, wdiile the finest shijis in the world 
open their hatches to receive the produce of a 
laud that is capable of producing as much ot 
its renowned staples as the rest of the w’orld 
is capable of consuming. And yet, with all 
this w’onderful commerce, wdio grows rich in 
the Indian trade? How many merchants 
annually retire with lacs of rupees ? As many 
as make their fortunes in the respective gold- 
fields of the great Anglo-Saxon empires, after 
they have passed through a panic, no more ; for 
competition crow'ds the new-comer, and every 
ten years the old merchants tremble under an 
established custom, if not a natural law.” 

This writer, in common with all strangers 
w'ho visit Calcutta, w^as struck with the in- 
creasing importance of the Hindoo, Parsee, and 
Greek merchants. Of late several Greeks of 
Constantinople, and others >vho had “ houses ” 
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Ill Weatcrn Europe, have settled in Calcutta, 
and they import not only the habits of busi- 
ness by which tlieir race is charactoriiied, but 
also its i^ood and evil social peculiarities. The 
natives, however expert in the tricks of com- 
merce, and however gifted in tlic foresight 
which is essential where trade assumes the 
risks of the gandding table, and the cunning 
and unprincipled have the best chances of 
success, are rivalled by the (j1 reeks. The 
liabits of the native merchants of Bombay 
were noticed wlien the capitid of that presi- 
*lency was described. The life of the native 
merchants of Calcutta has been thus described 
by a traveller who was not unfriendly to 
tliein : — “ The native merchants arc men of 
intellect, well up in all the moves on the mer- 
cantile chess-board. You are surprised to 
find them so familiar with commerce and com- 
mercial usages. Naturally sharp and quick 
to learn, b}^ being brought, after graduating 
in the English school, in contact with business 
men from every coast, they become familiar 
with all the tricks of trade. If they wish to 
jnirchase, they aj)pear before you as sellers; 
if they have indigo to dispose of, they will 
iiKpiire for seeds; and if freight is to be en- 
gaged, tliey will offer you a sliip. Intuitively 
they understand all the clap-trap of the 8tock 
Exchange ; with astonishing cleverness they 
))ut the market up and down with as much 
ease as the moat experienced bulls and bears 
of the West; and before or after the arrival 
of a mail you meet them where you least 
expect it — always a little in advance. No 
JCuropeans \vere equal to cope with tlicm iu 
managing prices, in regulating ]>rice8, or in 
dodging round sharp corners, till the Greeks 
dropped down among them ; but since so 
many of them have ajipeared in Calcutta, the 
natives liave had to keep their eyes wide open.” 

The social habits of every native class has 
been described in previous pages, except those 
of the merchants of the Indian metropolis ; 
and as tliis is a class which lias grown up 
under British and foreign intlueiiee, a notice 
of its habits of domesticity and intercourse in 
private society was reserved until the social 
habits and character of the Indo-European 
commercial class should come under review. 
It has not been easy to obtain much know- 
ledge of the mode in which the banyans and 
native merchants of Calcutta spend their time, 
when away from general observation. Tlie 
following account by a gentleman who en- 
joyed the hospitality of some of them is there- 
fore the more interesting ; — i 

“ I visited the residence of the Dutt family, 
where all the opulence and luxuries that 
wealth commands are scattered about the 
rooms. Paintings and engravings, mosaic j 


from Rome and porcelain from Bevres, 
English and French furniture, and everything 
Indian and lhiro])ean tliat they can get hold 
of, is purchased to adorn their residences. 
The large rooms of valuable merchandize 
resembled more an ill-assorted pawnbroker’s 
shop in Ijondon than anything else I could 
think of. 1 found the Baboo almost naked, 
ill his bedroom, on the floor, a jmiikah over 
him, and in bis hand an English history of 
the Russian war. The room was beautifully 
furiiisbed, but tlie pictures that adorned the 
walls showed the licentious taste of the Ben- 
galee. He was most familiar with the geo- 
graphy, the commerce, the politics of other 
nations ; wanted to know tlie effect of the 
late wonderful production of gold, and how it 
would operate on the silver coinage ; asked if 
the losses still continued as hea^^ in the 
Australian trade as at first, and if our cotton 
crop in the States would exceed three millions 
of bales, and if in case of peace clipper-ships 
would depreciate. His religion, be said, 
would not allow him logo abroad, but nothing 
would be more pleasant to him than to visit 
Mount Vernon. Asliootas Day had a beautiful 
j)lace, and before liis death gave a most ex- 
pensive iiaiitcli, combining the immoralities 
of the European with the luxuriant ami 
voluptuous habits of the natives. He denied 
himself nothing that money would give him. 
The careless way of speaking of him, ‘ that 
he had been burnt up ’ makes one still more 
repugnant to their idol worship, I was also 
entertained by Baboo Itajcndur Mullick, 
whose princely estates and great wealth are 
noticeable above many others*. Dutt’s place 
is far less expensive, for Baboo Mullick lives 
the gentleman, and devotes his time to orna- 
menting his house, by piircliasing everything 
that comes from other parts. The more 
costly the article, the better is he jileascd. 
Animals and birds filled the garden, and his 
aviary contained the feathered tribes of every 
laml, from the ostrich to the emu — the mnii- 
«lariu duck of China to the bird of paradise. 
The late Earl of Derby contributed some- 
thing to the collection. I saw several goats 
from Cashmere, the kind from whose wool the 
celebrated shawls are made. The goats thrive 
poorly out of the mountains, and there wore 
only five left out of some two hundred that 
the Baboo owned. The Baboo is most gen- 
tlemanly in his manners, and well informed 
in ancient and modern history, speaking 
English with remarkable fluency. He had 
several lacs invested in the company’s paper. 
A few weeks since he gave a most magni- 
ficent nautch. The large area in the centre 
was covered, and lights and lanterns shone 
over the expensive fountain and the ‘orna- 
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mented stage. Tliese imntches are peculiar 
to India, and when given by a king, a prince, 
or a millionaire, distinguished foreigners are 
often invited. I had the chance of b<M'ng 
present at one on a small scale, got up for the 
amusement of a young Bostonian from Cant<m 
and myself, hy some of our American friends. 
The music at times is harsh, ami then dies 
off with soothing harmony. The musicians 
were all seated, and the guests, native and 
foreign, were provided with lounges, sofa- 
chairs, (tc. The entertainment was given at 
a native's house, a few miles out of town, and 
the dancing -girls were engaged a day or two 
before. Gesticulation, action, and the elastic 
movements of the body, are the pcc\iliar 
features of the dance : the}’' commence with 
a slow, graceful motion, scarcely moving their 
feet, hut working tlieiv hands and arms ; then 
becoming more animated, with a livelier 
chant, tlieir whole form keeps time to the 
tune, till they appear much excited ; their 
movements at first chaste, become voluptuous ; 
and the music inspirits to still more powerful 
excitement, till the dance is terminated w'ith 
louder strains and more lascivious motions. 
Other dancers then take their place, hut the 
dance is unchanged. Two of the girls only 
appeared at the same time. All of them were 
covered with jewels. I counted as many 
as fifteen gold and silver bracelets on one 
arm, not to mention necklaces and chains : 
they had bolls on their ankles, and rings on 
their fingers, jewellery in their ears ajid 
noses, which gave them a most original ap- 
pearance, and sliowe*! how fond these natives 
are of ornament. All they can make, all 
they can get and save over and above their 
maintenance, goes for ornaments ; and many 
of those who seem the poorest have valuable 
jewellery on their persons. Coolies, even, 
wlio can save a few rupees invest in buying 
jewelled ornaments for their children ; and 
hence robbery and murders occur where the 
inducement is so conspicuously advertised.” 
The amusements of Calcutta arc for Europeans 
scant and poor ; he says — “ beyond their own 
residences, and. off the esplanade, foreigners 
liave little to amuse themselves with, for 
theatricals and concerts, lectures and exhibi- 
tions, do not thrive on Indian soil. Kate 
Hayes, however, for a while dispersed the 
general apathy ; but a few nights of the 
Italian music at the prices were amply suffi- 
cient. There are many amateur singers in 
the city, and their occasional re -Unions are 
said to be attractive. A star actor or prima- 
donna need never expect to realize a rapid for- 
tune hy visiting Galen tU : for the population is 
not equal to a small town in a Western State. 
Seventhonsand, they tell me, is about the mark.” 
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According to the testimony of most English 
writers and travellers there is much social 
intercourse in all the great cities of India 
among the British. The civilians and military 
ill the company’s service prefer each asso- 
ciating with one another, to the company of 
independent settlers. But the officer.^ of the 
royal army and clergymen are much in re- 
(piest by tlie company’s servants. Formerly 
the missionaries were very unfashionable, but 
of late years they have become much more 
influential, and they are invited to the best 
circles. The members of the Indo-European 
press form an important element ot the com- 
munity, and these are far more feared than 
loved by the company’s servants ; hut the 
power of the pen has become too formidable 
for those who wield it to he overlooked ; and 
besides, many in the profession of literature 
have realized in India considerable property, 
and have therefore formed a status indepen- 
dent of that acquired by their literary reputa- 
tion and power. In Calcutta, Iknnbay, and 
Madras, more especially, this class has become 
important and respected. 

Social life among the English ])lantcrs and 
settlers in the interior is sometimes dreary 
enough, especially as they are generally 
located in flat and well irrigated imrts of tlic 
country, far ajiart from other Europeans. 
Where their pursnits have enabled them to 
fix upon a diversified part of the country, 
their life is less monotonons, as tliey ran hunt 
the wild hoar, or it may be the tiger, and 
cither sport is sufficiently perilous to be ex- 
citing. The chief planters and independent 
settlers are indigo planters, as cotton and 
rice arc generally cultivated by the ryots or 
zemindars. The habits and situation of the 
planters have been noticed under the head of 
commerce. A popul'r London periodical ♦ 
presents a very just picture of the life of an 
indigo planter in the following terms An 
European indigo planter in the interior ot 
India leads an isolated life, which, however, 
is not without its enjoyments. His business, 
though it has its anxieties, is not irksome. 
He is generally a iurmer and a sportsman, 
and master and owner of a fine mansion, with 
plenty of elephants. Arabian horses, cows, 
sheep, goats, and dogs, and perhaps a few 
tame leopards and tigers. His elephants, be- 
sides being useful in enabling him to ride 
over his plantations, will carry him better 
than any other animal, when out in the 
jungles tiger hunting. The planter often 
lives twenty or forty miles from any other 
European; but this docs not prevent him 
from constantly making and receiving visits. 
Moreover, his time is well taken up with 
* Household Words. 
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paying his people, superintending his vats, 
and settling disputes among the neighbouring 
farmers. In his own districts tlie planter is 
perfectly independent, being looked up to 
with awe and respect by all around him. In 
their hour of trouble the poor, miserable, 
hard- worked, and ill fed ryots or labourers 
always fly to the British planter for protection 
against the oppressions of their own masters 
and countrymen.” 

These solitudes of Indo -English life are 
nofrelieved by the intercourse of intelligent 
natives. The impossibility of communicating 
freely in any language prevents intercourse in 
such neighbourhoods as afford any respectable 
native gentry : but generally the planter is 
settled where there are none such ; he is sur- 
rounded by jealous zemindars, or his neigh- 
bourhood is peopled by ryots, to whom these 
zemindars may find a fit parallel only in the 
Legrce of Mrs. Stowe’s affecting tale of 
American oppression of the negro. If the 
planter be a single man, whicli is not nnfre- 
(piently the case, he often lives like an outcast, 
far away from home and friends, and from the 
ainejiities and enjoyments of civilise<l life. 

In the great cities there is often a constant 
meeting of natives of wealth and dignity in 
j)ublic assemblies, and on public promenades, 
'Bhis does not, however, occur in many i)lacos ; 
but it is to be seen in the presidential capitals, 
especially in the great and gay metropolis; 
also in Kurracliee, Poonah, 8 eramj)ore, and a 
few other places. In all tlie capitals of the 
three presidencies there is a mingling ot Euro- 
peans and natives in the public drives and great 
til orongh fares of pleasure. It is least so in 
i\ladras, although in tliat populous ] residen- 
tial metropolis there is a considerable Euro- 
pean and a large native population of positive 
and relative respectability. The throngs 
assembling on the public carriage way and 
esplanade at Bombay were described at con- 
siderable length in the notice given of that 
city in the geographical portion of the work. 
There European, Jew, Arab, Parsec, Hindoo, 
Mohammedan, Jain, Jat, Persian, and Cinga- 
lese crowd together the grand evening pro- 
menade, and form a scene at once attractive to 
the ethnologist and the politician. Yet it is 
observable how much the natives retire 
among themselves, Jew with Jews, Parsee 
with Parsees, Mussulman with Mnssulmen, 
and the English are left, by the voluntary 
action and taste of the natives, as well 
as from their own exclusiveness, to pursue 
the path of pleasure alone. At Calcutta this 
is not 80 much the case. Probably the native 
merchants there are not so rich as some, espe- 
cially the hard bargaining Parsees of Bombay ; 
but there are many wealthy natives having a 


purpose in living near to the centre of im- 
perial government. Great zemindars and 
talookdars, deposed and pensioned rajahs and 
native princes, and many who still hold tlie 
reigns of government within some province of 
the great peninsula, visit the capital -where 
the majesty of England is represented by the 
presence of a viceroy, where it is expected 
that European agents can be found, who for 
rupees — the ever potential instrument of 
policy in the opinion of the native — will 
assist in the intrigues which Calcutta is 
believed not only to tolerate, but for which 
it is supjKjsed to afford a most ample scope. 
Thence, if necessary, correspondence can be 
maintained with England, where lawyers and 
mombers of parliament are known to reside 
whose poverty exposes them to the tempta- 
tion of corruption. ^ 

After the annexation of Oude there was a 
large iiiffux of complaining talookdars aiul 
zemindars to Calcutta, and the reception they 
met with from the government, and the 
Euro])eau popnlatitm generally, exasperated 
them. The object of these men was to secure 
their interests in the land of the annexed 
province, and it was not merely their disa])- 
poiniinent in this object, but the contempt with 
which they were treated, which roused their 
reseiitiuent. This will easily be conceived 
when it is remembered that those men wore 
the Oude aristocracy, and when the tenure 
by which their landed interests and influence 
were held is understood. The details given 
under the head of land revenue will partly 
explain this to our readers, but in order to 
present the force of the doiible exasperation 
which moved these talookdars and zemindars 
of Oude to retire from their contact with their 
British masters at Calcutta, it is necessary 
to observe here that in Oude the state has 
the riglit of a very large portion of the gross 
produce or rents of the soil, but not a right 
in the soil. This has been held for unknown 
ages by the zemindars, who, with a few 
partial exceptions, have survived the oppres- 
sions of former governments — whether Hin- 
doo or Mohammedan — and wdiose hereditary 
teniires could not now be confiscated, -without 
producing results far more serious than those 
unacquainted with the native feeling may 
imagine. The talookdars, again, or feudal 
lord.s, are sometimes zemindars, or owners ot 
a portion of their talooks — but more gene- 
rally only lords superior of a number of 
villages, through whom the village zemindars 
pay their rent to the government. Lord Can- 
ning's proclamation extends to tlie rights ot 
both classes: and, if sanctioned by parlia- 
ment, would for ever prevent the allegiance 
of the mass of the people in Oude for, in 
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Hiniloo villages, almost every cultivator is a 
joint sharer in the land (a zemindar), being a 
descendant from a common ancestor. Sup- 
posing, even, the government in India really 
possessed the right of destroying the here- 
ditary landed tenures of a large province, it 
would be, politically speaking, a great mis- 
take to attemj>t to exercise it, as it couhl 
never be enforced, unless you could j)Ut to j 
death every zemindar in Glide, i, c., almost 
every man in arms in that province, and a 
vast number more not in arms, but who 
would, no doubt, instantly join their brethren 
if they found their hereditary rights seizeil. 
England, in fact, could not send out troops 
enough to carry out such an order. Little 
did the British think, who met the gay 
cavaliers of Oiide on the esplanade of Calcutta, 
after the petitions of these men were spurned 
and themselves contemned, that the treatment 
under which their vengeance was formed and 
fostered would so soon try the energy of our 
empire, and consign so many of our fairest 
and bravest to bloody graves. 

The extreme contempt for the natives which 
characterizes the English in India, which is per- 
haps nowhere cherished more than in Calcutta, 
not only at government-house, but among the 
independent settlors, and which makes itself 
80 felt of an evening on the esplanade, has not 
only incited Indian chiefs to rebellion, but lias 
sustained the English in their most daring 
efforts to quell revolt and carr^^ their con- 
quests all over the peninsula. Alluding to 
this result of the feeling, and to its probable 
and possible consequences as indicated by the 
revolt of 1867-8, the Frxeiul of India 
has the following remarks, written after the 
fall of Lucknow: — “We are beginning to 
learn the strength of onr foe. We hear now 
no more stories of want of gunpowder and 
ammunition, of muskets either turned into 
fusees or bartered for a little food, of rebels 
dying by hundreds, and disunion breaking 
out ill their camp. We no longer ex|>ect im- 
poBsibilities, to conquer a host with some ten 
men, or to defend a towm with a garrison 
weakly provisioned and hampered with 
women and children. Yet the old proud 
contempt for all races but our own still con- 
tinues ; at one time a source of weakness, at 
another of the most heroic action. At first it 
left Delhi without troops, and the capital un- 
guarded, the king of Oude or his ministers to 
plot Bodition, and native regiments to burn 
down bungalows. When the rcfiellion had 
broken out it caused General Havelock, with 
a forOo scarcely three thousand strong, to ad- 
vance gallantly into Lucknow and save the 
Vgarrison, and Colonel Powell with five hundred 
mien to drive five thousand rebels from an in- 
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trenched position; it enabled General Neill to 
save Benares, and contributed not a little to 
the series of victories won by General Have- 
lock. If knowledge be power, ignorance 
sometimes is not less so, and the man who 
knows not when it is impossible for him to 
gain a victory seldom sustains a defeat. I'his 
contempt for our foe has had as great an in- 
j flueuce upon individuals as upon masses. 
What else enabled Lieutenant Willoughby 
and his gallant companions to make a stand at 
Delhi : what enabled Lieutenant Osborne to 
maintain his post at Rewah, and Lieutenant 
lliuigerford at jMhow ; what else encouraged 
Sir John Lawrence in the Punjaub to denude 
the province of European troops and send 
them to Delhi? The emotion is now, how- 
ever, passing away ; it has served its purpose, 
and the man who thought it before cowardly 
to shrink from a dishonourable foe noAv takes 
the precautions which can alone secure a 
thorough vengeance. The commander-in- 
chief, therefore, rightly delayed his advance 
on Lucknow until his euecesa was certain.” 

Oil the esplanade at Calcutta the English, 
and superior classes of natives, meet every 
evening, but while they pass and repass one 
another, the native merchants, it may be with 
more cosily erpiipages, and the native chiefs 
on finer horses, more richly caparisoned, and 
themselves gorgeously apparelled, this dis- 
play of native wealth and jewelled gran- 
deur seldom tempts the English from their 
cold and haughty reserve, and the smallest 
conceivable interoourso takes place l)etween 
the two races. Mr. Train, who wrote from an 
American point of view, and for American 
readers, like Bayanl Taylor, and other Ame- 
ricans who travelled in India, thus describes 
the esplanade, and the gay concourse which 
occupies it : — ‘‘ The esplanade, thus far, more 
than all else in tlie Bengal capital, has left 
the most lasting impression on my mind when 
the sun shuts off his burning brightness, when 
the Indian day has departed, and the Indian 
evening is born. About the hour of five 
o’clock the stranger is introduced to a scene 
of gaiety and gladness, a picture of oriental 
and Anglo-Sax»»n life that it would be difficult 
to cross from off the memory's tablet. I am 
no enthusiast, nor can I paint ; my youth has 
'been buried among the dry leaves of com- 
merce — tlie cobweb realities of tlie counting- 
house — the invoice, the ledger, and the ship— 
and now, on the restless drifting of never- 
ceasing change, I am purchasing dearly 
enough, by absence from my family, my first 
draught of oriental custom and Indian habits. 
The evening drive, however, as deliglitfiil as 
it is strange, would make me forget my com- 
mission account, were not the familiar names 
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of clipper-sli1j)3 always before me as they 
range along the aiieboragc. All tlicrc is of 
J’biroj)ean and Western life in Calcutta is 
reflected every evening on the course, and as 
1 He off so lazily in iiiy barouche I can but 
contemplate the scene so singularly beautiful. 
I.^aac Marvel should have driven on the course 
after he had been brooding over Ids sea-coal 
lire. There is the holy river coursing far uf) 
jibove the city — far away beyond the suburbs; 
]>ast the l)nnting-lielcls of tlio fierce Mabrattas, 
winding its many (H)ils tbrongl* the })alaco- 
gardens on its sacred banks; pa.st the umbra- ^ 
gcous banyan, the ])alni, the .sycamore, and 
(V'Coa-trees ; past heathen temples, rusting 
under the corroding influence of climate and 
of time ; and, as it loses itself in the distance 
far beyond Ihirraokpore, your imagination 
traces it beyond your visual roach, wending j 
its tortuous way through the vast possessions | 
of the honouralde company, and the paddy - 
liehls, that give so many millions nourish- 
ment ; ])ast the wlieat, and the corn, and the 
iniligo jdantations ; near where the po]>py 
blossoms blu(»m under government, to raise a 
few more lacs to pay the army ; })ast the 
zemindars, whose tyrant power grinds the life 
from tlie poor ryot; |)ast the JSaraconic ruins 
of Hindoo temples, interesting, IxHiau.sc so 
grey with ago ; by the sej)oy Ctamp, where 
l’]nglish ofliccr.s are the lords of native regi- 
ments ; until we finally Io.«e it among tj:o | 
valleys that ba.se the niouJitaiii rainrcs of the 
towering Himalayas, liost as you inay'^ be in 
reverie, yonr fancy i.s arrested by the .soul- 
stirring mn.sic of the regimental band.s, in the 
garden inclosure, where nurses and children 
most do congregate, and wliore, in the little 
arbour, you may find an American apple or 
an American ice. The thrill of martial airs 
ringing through the trees, and the volujduous 
liroezc of the Indian evening fanning off the 
burtliensome cares of day, would put you 
a.slcep in your easy-moving carriage were 
your senses not kept always active by the 
j)assing and repassing of ‘ fair women and 
i)rave men.’ All tliat is •attractive in Calcutta 
may be seen at the daily reunion of the drive. 
The scene is most unlike anything I ever 
witnessed. The Praya Grande of Macao face.s 
the water, and so does the grassplot at Singa- 
pore, the Ihind at Shanghai, the Botanical 
tiardens at Sydney, the governor’s road to his 
new residence on the banks of the Derwent, 
in Tasmania, bat not as t)io esplanade looks 
upon tlie Hoogly, for here you combine so 
many attractions. Some seventy American 
banners have been streaming during the day 
from the beautiful clippers of my own fair 
land ; and the flags of England, and of France, 
and Continental States, liave been furled for 
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I the night, again to open their gaudy colours 
j in the morning. The shi})s of all nations arc 
crowding one another in long rows, three and 
four abrea.st, for miles along the pleasure 
ground, some deejdy laden, and waiting im- 
patiently to commence their voyage, and be 
towed to sea ; others have just arrived, and in 
balln.sf trim.” 

hlr. Train, liaving visited Fort William, and 
given some inaeciiratc descriptions of it in a 
military sense, affords a glinip.se, wliich is faitli- 
ful and well deseribed, of the people wlio fre- 
quent the esplanade, in tlie singular throng of 
their varied nationalities ; — “ On returning 
through one of the military roads, I found 
the esplanade crowded with elegant equi- 
pages ; and cveuiiig after evening I wa.s borne 
along the drive, watehing the interesting 
spectacle — now walking in lung rows, and now 
burrying on in delightful confusion, carriage 
behind carriage, their occupants dressed as for 
a ball. You saw fill that was gay in the 
eapitfil ; and many arc the romantic stories of 
love and of gossip which are told you if your 
coriijianiou be a lady, and of thrilling and 
hairbreatlth escapes if of the otlier sex. 
Where a community liave held an evening 
levee at tlie same lioiir, and at the same place, 
day after day, »Snndays not excc])ted, for gene- 
rations, ill an Indian country, there must bo 
many incidents on record of tlie romnTice and 
misery of Indian life. Some of the equipage.^ 
would not fail to be noticed in Hyde Park; 
and many of the Arab horses on the green 
would attract attention in Kotten Row.* The 
distiuguislicd potentates of tlic coinjiany spare 
no expense in endeavouring to eclipse their 
neighbours; and salaries, surprising to the 
officials of other lands, are squandered as 
quickly as they arc received. The governor- 
gencrars carriage is lost sight of the moment 
some of the native princes make their appeal- - 
ance, and the commander-in-chief of the army, 
the members of the council, who receive forty 
thousand tlollars per aimuin, and other liigb- 
salaried officers of the civil service, are not 
able to cojie with the luxuriant extravagance 
of baboos, who count their wealth by lacs of 
pounds. Count d’Orsay, as he is dubbed, 
because he was horsewhipped for twice throw- 
ing a bouquet into a lady’s carriage, seems to 
bo the native Beau Brummel of the course 
in everything but wealth, for hi.s estates are 
princely. There must be wliite blood in liis 
veins, for his complexion is fair, and his fea- 
tures are noticeable for their regularity. Tho 

* Mr. Traill seems to be under the impression that the 
fashionables of Loudon rido their best horses in Kotten 
Kow. This is an error j the average value of a horse 
there during the gayest time of the TKiiidon season has 
been computed at £G0. 
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haboo mullicbs arc also out iu tlieir splendid 
teams; and I notice aiiotlier native ‘b’lioy in 
ft New York bugg y ; and there is Glioolam 
Mohammed, on ii beautiful Arab, ])rftncing ; 
and near by is the belle of Calcutta, the beau- 

liful ]Miss ; but the Indian climate has 

driven the roses from her check, and the lilies 
that have disjdaced them tell of ill-health, and 
a longing for her English home. Hindoos of 
higli rank, dressed in their attractive garb of 
many colours, and Mussulmen, whose fanati- 
cism has often made them brave in war; 
rajahs with a princely pension, and 2)rince8 
whose wealth cannot be counted ; military 
leaders who Itave won position an<l honour by 
bravery, and those who have never seen 
action, although grey in the service : those, 
ami more, are passing, and Tnoreliauts are 
hero, and tradesmen. A little way on you 
sec a row of Imggies, the turn -out of the 
American ea2)tain, who, when riding with his 
own team, looks as proud as the hest of them. 
I enjoyed the course ; it was so cheerful to 
meet again witli tlioso whom we had met, to 
gaze again upon the shipping, to note again 
the massive strengtii of Fort VVilliam, to feel 
the refreshing coolness of the sea air as it 
came up the river with the tide, to lall, per- 
haps, i^to a dose as the distant music trembles 
on ttie air, and, awaking, to notice some 
barouche with livery more gay than the rest, 
or some lady, who knows she is the object of 
attraction. The Caleuttaites have become so 
habituated to the evcnijig drive, that they 
would as soon forego their meals or their 
ablutions as omit the daily reunion, which 
combines the pleasure of society with the 
luxury of recreation.” 

The unwillingness of the British to asso- 
ciate with the natives cannot arise from infe- 
riority of manner. A distinguished modern 
writer says “ the lowest of the pco{>le, if fate 
raises him to be an em|)eror, makes himself 
quite at home iu his new situation, and shows 
a manner and conduct unknown to Euroj^eans 
similarly situated.” This (piccrly and awk- 
wardly written sentence is evidently intended 
to convey tlie idea of a superior cajmeit}’^ on 
the j)art of the natives for positions of honour 
and dignity. It is to be doubted whether 
any such superiority exists. Mr. Oampheirs 
praise of the Indians is in this respect as ex- 
aggerated as in many others. Europeans 
have frequently risen from low stations to 
})osition 8 of great eminence and cygnity, and 
maintained their places with an eniiiieuce of 
mind and glory of circumstance of which we 
liave not similar examples in Hindoo history ; 
but it is certain that the natives, take them 
class for class, can conduct themselves, as to 
the courtesies and amenities of life, ns well as 


the citizens of the more polished Euroi)ean 
states. There is, liowever, a constant ten- 
dency to deterioration in Hindoos of exalted 
station observable by Eurof)eaiis, and which 
tempts the British to respect more a native 
who has raised himself by his parts than those 
who can boast a princely lineage; indeed, 
Mr. CampbeU ends the passage just quoted 
by adding, “ but his son is altogether degene- 
rate !” * 

The indiai)osition of the English at Calcutta 
to mingle in native society can hardly he 
wondered at when tlie contempt wliich tlie 
pecidiar meanness and weakness of the Ben- 
galee character is calculated to insjure is taken 
into consideration. IMoreover, the horrid de- 
gradations of the Hindoo religion, and its 
iiiHuence ujkui the whole native cliavaeter, is 
nowhere more thoroughly exhibited than in 
Bengal. The higher classes are not exeirj|»t 
from the cominon subjection to the ilcbasing 
power of Hindoo idolatry. It is diflioult for a 
Euro2)can to associate with a man wIh) he 
knows has murdered his female ohspring, or 
the woman who has exposed her cliild tu be 
swe})! away by the (.ianges; Avith persons 
who have left their sick parents to be de- 
voured, while yet living, by the tiger or the 
alligator; who have countenanced and mingled 
in the filthy obscenities of Indian temples ; 
or who have, under the ostensible show of a 
costly tribute to their dead kimlred or ser- 
vants, allowed the heartless and horrid neglect 
of the funeral pyre. These things are all 
practised in the very neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta ; and even the stranger, who ]>ays a 
short visit, cannot fail to witness them if be 
have any curiosity. The author of Younf) 
America Abroad shows how a foreigner indi- 
rectly justifies the British residents of that 
city ill not desiring any intimate interconrs<^ 
with the natives, of whatever rank or class. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Indian me- 
tropolis he visited temples and funeral pyres, 
and thus gives account of both : — “ The same 
day I went through several heathen temples, 
seeing nil that I Wffs permitted to see, and 
that was enough to disgust one with their un- 
seemly worshi]). It was some religions festi- 
val, and a large concourse blocked the ave- 
nues ; but we were permitted to push our way 
along. About fifty kids were lying with 
their heads off, all sizes and all colours, a hell 
ringing from tlie temple at the dropping of 
every head. One man, more religious than 
those about him, brought in a young buffalo, 
and groat was the rejoicing; the bell rang 
several times, and the singing, shouting, and 
gesticulations, created the greatest confusion. 
Some of the })rie 8 ts were desirous tliat I should 
* Campbell’s Modem India, p. 64. 
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offer np a gout, but I declined joining in tlie 
••ereinony, for the whole performance was 
most revolting. It was, however, not half so 
iliegnsting, nor was it so strangely peculiar, 
as the ceremony which I saw going on in 
several of tlie smaller temples. Once seen, it 
will not easily be forgotten. Veiled females 
were continually ])ounng in and out. The 
temple has within a Hindoo god that repre- 
sents the creative power of man, and the 
ceremony of the Linquam is supposed to be 
the cure of barrenness and sterilit}^ There 
are several days of the year that Hindoo wives 
\\’ho have never been so fortunate as to bring 
any addition to the household resort to this 
temple. There are different idols in difforetit 
parts of liulia, but T believe none are so effec- 
tual as the llrabmiiis tliemselvcs. I also rode 
down to the burning ghaut, and witnessed, 
till it almost made me sick with nausea, the 
<lisgusliiig sight of burning their dead. The 
smoke was rising from the dying embers of 
several bodies, and in three instances the 
funeral )>yre was just lighted. After liaving 
lM?eu brought to tiie banks of the river, w here 
they arc left to die, if their friends have the 
means of purchasing the wood, and paying 
for the ceremony, tlicy are at once placed 
upon the pyre, and covered np with the 
burning timber, till tlicir bodies have been 
entirely consumed. 'J’he pi<.*turo w’as painful, 
nauseating, most unpleasant to the sensc.s ; 
.Mild you only care to see it once, and then a 
few moments will satisfy you. Von cannot 
hut feel stupified at the sight. Homo poor 
skull, not wdiolly destroyed, you may be 
treading on ; and j)ieccs of bones, where the 
roliitivcs were too poor to ])ay for more fuel, 
you see buried iu the ashes. A moat foul 
stench fills the air. At all hours of the day 
corpses are brought down, and the unseemly 
levity of the naked wretches who stir up the | 
fuel, and more especially when they show you 
the body by running a pole into its side, 
would hasten your departure, did you not 
arrest your steps to gaze upon the hungry 
flock of ravens, and crows, and carrion kite.s, 
who approach the corpses before the fire has 
ceased to burn, wuthin a close proximity, to 
seize upon the least atom saved from the 
dame. Hundreds of them were within a few 
feet, intently peering into the ashes, while the 
more dignified adjutants were perched upon 
the house-tops and on the walls, w'aiting for 
their share of the entertainment. No one 
molests them; for the birds are sacred, and 
eat up the filth about the city. \A hen too 
poor to buy the privilege of burning their 
relatives, they let tlie title wash them off the 
beach — some of them, perhaps, before the life 
has left tlie body — and they are floated off to 


sea. I have often hoard the captains of sliips 
tell of the bodies fouling the anchors, and of 
the sickening stench that arose in cleaning 
them when some half a dozen had lodge* I 
there ; and wdienevor T drank the W’ater of 
the Hoogly, or partook curry or fisli at 
breakfast, I could not but be reminded of 
the human slirimji-traps and fish-bait of 
which I had so many times lioard. I liave 
seen little, but all I wdsh to see, of Indian 
wwship. Next month, April, some of fliose 
days, when the torture is the worshi]', I will 
give the stranger the opportunity witness- 
ing that w'hich I do not care to behold, for 
already 1 have seen enough to disgust nni 
with the common peojde — their habits, their 
customs, their dress, their treachery, llioir 
duplicity, and their religion. One able-bodied 
(Jhinaman, in a]>poaranco at any rate, is 
worth half a dozen natives of llengal, for, as 
a race, the former arc far more sightly than 
the. latter.” 

The uniform disj^osition of the Britisli in 
every part of India to neglect native society 
has l>een much animadverte*! upon. It has 
been said that the manners of the people are 
very different in ilifferent provinoos : the 
effeminate Bengalee bears no resemblance to 
the manly Kajpoot; the sw-arthy IMadrasseo 
is not like the Hcinde descemlants of the 
Arabs; the pco[)lc of the coasts on the Bay 
of Bengal arc very dissimilar to the tall an* I 
well-rnadc Oudeans ; the abj*}et Cingalese 
offer no points of (Comparison with the 
manly Hikh and Aflghan : yet the English 
associate wdth none. It is not nmlorstood 
by those who thus call our Jndo-Britoiis to 
account for their distant hearing that, how- 
ever dissimilar in race and cre(Ml, tlnu’c is an 
extraordinary social identity among all tlni 
races of India, and class with class, a singular 
saiucucss of moral type iu all parts of the. 
peninsula. Although there are many classes, 
almost all the classe.s arc found more or less 
everywhere ; and hein^e the same general 
features of society exist alike in every part ol 
India, even when there i.s a considerale differ- 
ence in personal appearance and language. 
In effect it lias become one country ; and 
though many different races have, entered it, 
and have been by peculiar iustitutioiis kept in 
many respects separate, each has in its own 
sphere pervaded the country. -(HI have 
become united in one common civilization 
the same system of Hindoo polity has been 
overlaid by the same system ot Mohamniodau 
government — inhabitants ot one part of the 
country have served, travelled, and done 
business in all other parts indiscriminately ; 
and 80 altogether, while the different degrees 
iiiwlu'ch different elements have been mixed. 
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])rodiice exterior diiTbrencos, tlio essential 
characteristies of all are the same.* 

It has been said in reply to language of 
this kind, that, in the region of p<ditic3 at all 
events, the English, and the native party 
attached to tliem, might move together ; that 
wherever the Englishman goes he is a poli- 
tician, and wherever he rules lie is essentially 
so ; that the natives are also keen politicians, 
and therefore those of the llritish party would 
necessarily be brought into a juxtaposition 
with the English, ailbrding the latter oppor- 
tunity for cultivating native society among 
the men under the most favourable auspices. 
It is not known to those who thus reason that 
the masses of the people have no politics, 
although sometimes they a[)pear to act from 
political motives, when they arc only moved 
by their interest in their laud as cultivators, 
or their interest in their religion as fanatics. 
'The chiefs and their ministers in the inde- 
pendent provinces, or the deposed rajahs who 
hope to be restored to their dominion.^, arc of 
course jjoliticians so far as their regal in- 
terests are concerned, but the masses have no 
nationhood, no political theories or principles, 
and no aims, such as we call political. So- 
cially they are one people in spite of every 
diversity of class, creed, colour, and custom 
existing among them; politically there is no 
cohesion — tliey are as the sand scattered 
before the storm. 

The people of India liave no political 
feeling in common; no two tribes, classes, 
or castes of Hindoos pull together in politics. 
This, which, in the llrst instance, i.s no doubt 
in a great degree the cousoquouce of political 
slavery, is now still more the cause of it. 
Natives of different classes associate much 
together, have their alliances and enmities in 
common ; but employ one of them in the 
service of government, and ho has no par- 
ticle of political sympath}^ beyond his own 
BubcU vision of a class, if oven so much. 
Political nationality there is none. Even in 
matters of public concern between the ]>eople 
and tlio government, there is little public 
spirit. TJiey have so long lived under an 
alien and despotic government, that they feel 
little bound to assist it; so that if, in the 
pursuit of criminals and sucli matters, a native 
is immediately touched himadf, he is active 
enough — but so long as this is not the case, 
he moves not in the matter, and renders little 
assistance.f Under such circuirMtances the 
English in India and the natives must con- 
tinue politically and socially separate, how- 
ever related by mutual interests. 

* Campbell’s Modern India and Us Goverttwenf, 
pp. 86. 87. 

t Ibid. pp. 62, 63. 
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There is, liowever, ouc part of India 
which seems to be an exccjjtion to the want 
of nationality, and that sense of political im- 
portance which a strong nationality creates 
— Glide. The people of Glide, believing 
themselves descciulcd from the ancient Ls- 
raelites, and inhabiting tlie very centre and 
seat of that ancient empire, arc passionately 
attached to their country. Notwithstanding 
all the robbery and violerioo of the late king, 
the poo])le preferred the independence of their 
country, remaining exposed to the most crush- 
ing oppression and devastating plunder, to 
the government of England under the auspices 
of peace, security, and an equitalde taxation. 
Bishop Heber relates liow a British officer, 
riding at the head of a party through Ou<lc, 
conversed with those near him as to the 
frightful state of anarchy around them : he 
asked them if they would not like to he 
placed under British govornmeut? Where- 
upon the jemindar in command of the escort, 
joining his hands, remarked with great fer- 
vency, IMiserahle as wc are, of all miserioa 
keep us from that I” — “ Why so?” said the 
nfliccr; *^are not our people far better go- 
verneil?” — Ves,” was the answer, ‘‘hut 
the name of Oudo and the honour of our 
country would bo at an end.” Tlie jemindar 
was a INlobammedan, and the bishoj) adds, 
“ Perhaps a Hindoo ryot w^ould have given a 
different reply.” * Events have since proved 
the reverend traveller to have been wrong, 
for the Hindoo ryot joined the Moltammcdau 
talookdar and zemindar in a sanguinary 
struggle for independence. With this ex- 
ception of Glide, no national feeling w’ouhl 
rouse the Indians to anus. Even when the 
Sikhs made so grand a struggle, it was more 
for the ascendancy of the K balsa faith than 
for the glory of the Punjaiib. 

Having show’ii the absence of all social or 
political sympathy between the two races, 
British and native, and the unlikelihood of 
their coming into closer communion unless 
great changes be wrought in the princijdeH 
and tastes of both *t will not surprise the 
reader to learn that the disdain wliich marks 
the general bearing of Europeans to the na- 
tives, pervades even the high places of go- 
vernment. Distinguished princes attend the 
assemblies and levees at government-house, 
but they are made to feel, and sometimes 
with keen humiliation, that they are subju- 
gated and tributary, 

A glimpse of Calcutta society in its highest 
phases will interest the reader. This shall 
be given in the words of a foreigner, who, 
invited to an entertainment at government- 
houso on the arrival of Lord and Lady Can- 
* Ilcber’s Journeif, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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ning, with more frankness than good taste, 
luifl related his observations : — “ The several 
entrances through the gateways to the palace 
had a most imposing appearance, both sides 
of the well-made road being lined with lamps 
of cocoa-nut oil, blazing from every ]»ost in 
the grounds, a sight as novel to mo as the 
(.liinese lanterns which so tastefully illuminate ! 
the gardens of the 81iangha5 merchants when 
they wish to exhibit more than usual magni- 
lieeiice. At the main doorwa}^ there were 
some two hundred servants Hr|uatting in rows 
in the large entrance hall, dressed in niore than 
all the Colours of the dolphin and rainbow — 
whether ]>rivate servants, or those belonging 
to the house I did not learn, but couhl not 
but notice their peculiar sitling posture, like 
so many pelicans on a beaeli. Walking 
through the lower liall, passing at every 
turn the sepoy guard, we were sliown up a 
long staircase, and ushered into the recejdion 
room. I passcil through the outer hall ti> see 
the dancers, wliosc numbers fairly crowded 
one of the largest halls T ever witnessed. 
Before joining in the dance I wished to have 
the ‘lions’ of the evening pointed out, and 
I was jiarticularly fortunate in liaving for a 

companion the accomplished Miss , whose 

uamo 1 find against No. 11 fora polka. Lord 
(kanning, in a stiff black state dross, stood at 
the head of the room, in front of the chair of 
state — a mitivo officer standing on either side 
— with what I supposed was the mace of office. 
The new governor seemed fairly lost amid 
the blaze of eliaiidcliers, whose dazzling bright- 
ness reflected from the prismatic glass made 
my eyes ache so much that I lost half the 
enjoyment of the evening. Lady 8nsan 
llamsay, the daughter of Lord Dalhousio, was 
on the right, leading off, with all the gaiety 
of youth, the first (piadrille — her ]»artner some 
gallant officer of the Indian army, who wore 
upon his breast the medals of many battles. 
The daughter of the cominander-in-chief was 
in the same set, and received particular atten- 
tion from the elegant aide-de-camp by her 
side. Lady Canning did not dance while 
T was present, but reclining upon the regal 
chair, received court from her honoured lord 
and the several distinguishe«l civilians and 
military officers present. The formality of 
her reception was freezing. Her dress was 
of white tulle over a white satin skirt, looped 
up with red roses, with a head-dress of red 
velvet and pearls — not, in my opinion, elegant; 
but the blaze of diamonds compensated for 
what was wanting in taste. She still pos- 
sesses the marks of early beauty, hut time 
and the dissipations of her exalted position in 
London have diminished her attractions. I 
found more amuscinent iti promo muling through 


the wide passage w'ays, and in noiicing tlio 
cliqneish movements of the guests, tlian in 
dancing. In the outer room, I jord Dalhousio 
w’as receiving his friends, hut seldom rose from 
the couch without showing that too much 
exertion gave him pain, for physically, his 
constitution is shattered by licre<litary and 
other insinuating diseases ; hut hi.s mind 
strengthens wdth the weakness of the hoily. 
Administrative ability and decision of cha- 
racter arc stamped upon his countenance, and 
judging from his features he must he caj^ahle 
of bearing great mental labour. Poor man, 
what is all his grcatne.ss, with incurable ill- 
health always staring him in the face! Not- 
withstanding the exertion oF Ihe punkahs, the 
rooms w'ere oppressively warm, and the dancers 
found more colour in their usually pale cheeks 
than they had noticed for many day; hut 
as a general rule their com|>lexiou was not 
improved by the addition. The music of the 
well-organized hands at the extreme end of 
tlie dancing-saloon was most exliili rating, and 
served to give the only animation the torina- 
lity of the hall allowed. liUter I saw a sig- 
nificant movement of the great leaders towards 
the stairs, all pairing off with punctilious 
eoremony, and following on I found Tiivsclf in 
the suppcr-rooni. a room even larger than 
the saloon, the tables arranged after tlie shape 
of three -fourths of a scpiare, with a long one 
in the entrance aisle adjoining, and seats and 
plates for at least tiftcen hundred guests ; and 
yet there W’ere many who remained without 
a place, myself among the rest, for I was too 
busy noticing the movements of those around 
I me. Every tiling that money can purchase in 
the East helped to ornament the Imnquet and 
administer to the palate ; at other times the 
most conspicuous dish of an Indian tabic is 
cnriy, in as many forms a5 there are castes 
in Bengal, hut that dish is never seen u])on 
the Buppcr-tahlc. The banquet -hall was too 
large to be adorned, and the guests too nu- 
merous to enjoy themselves, and the snpjx'r 
])assed off with only the motions of the eaters 
and the rattling of the plates and knives. As 
silently as they entered they left the table, 
and again the dancers were on the floor; hut 
T Avas not among them, for 1 found peculiar 
interest in w'atching the motions of the state 
prisoners, and distinguished natives, wdio, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of their 
country, had been invited to partake in the 
festivities of those wdio had brought them to 
their present humiliating position. Kings, 
princes, and rajahs, or their descendants, \ycro 
there bowing and cringing under the iron 
rule of military ]) 0 wcr. There was the grand- 
son of the great warrior chief who bo long 
kept the English at bay in the almost impe- 
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netrable fastnosseH fjiat nature liiiil made for 
liiin, and also in that stronghold of which 
European architects must have drawn tlie plan 
— Seringapatam — Tippoo Sultan, the son of 
tlio great Hyder Ali, Ghoolam Mohammed, 
and his son, Feroze Shah, were the descen- 
rlants of those great men who, three genera- 
tions ago, were the terror of the Deccan ; and 
had his great ancestor lived to hold liis power, 
Ghoolam would have been the most powerful 
and the wealthiest of all the Indian princes, 
'i'liese tw’o have just returne<l from England, 
where they were courted and yJ^c/H)y crow ned 
lieads and noble peers, the most distinguished 
lions of the day — but at govcrnment-hou.se 
they pass unnoticed, and arc taught to rc- 
inember tliat they are dependant upon an 
English pension. There, too, were the brave 
Sikhs of the mountain passes; those bold 
(ddeftains who fought like tigers in their dens, 
Slierc Singh and Chutlnr Singh, who lield 
(heir country during that memorable cam- 
paign of 1848 1), and, overpowered by 
the superior force brought against them, 
after going through the celebrated battles 
of Chillianwallah and Gujerat, were finally 
brought to bay at Rawiil Pindee, where, after 
the most obstinate war, they surrendered 
their sabres to Sir Walter Gilbert, the able 
general, who ivas made a G.C.B. and a 
baronet fov his bravery and judgment on that 
occasion. It was pitiful to sec brave ivarriijrs 
so painfully humiliated, for they moved about 
the room in their stockinged feet like so many 
automatons, slirinking and cringing before 
their conquerors, evincing the greatest plea- 
sure in receiving the least attention from the 
civilians in the room. Their appearance 
without shoes is by order of the governor- 
general, to remind them of their disgrace, and 
to enforce proper respect for tliose that hold 
tiic sway; this, I am told, is (he custom of 
the land. This last tax upon their pride 
might at least have been passed over, for why 
strike thcip while they arc down ? These 
princes, it will be rememhered, were the 
chieftains of the Punjaiib, and their surrender 
was the signal of annexing that great king- 
dom to the British empire. The ameers of 
^cinde, I believe, were also among the dark 
faces — warriors, as brave as they have been 
unfortunate, the captives, or rather the vic- 
tims, of Sir Charles Napier, who, following 
the model of the great Roman general, and 
Perry on the lakes, and of Bos(yiet at the 
Malakoff, marked his' despatch by its brevity. 
The pun was too good to be lost, and the 
simple Latin word ‘peccavi,* went forward 
to tlie governor-general — I have sinned. No 
more w'cre shown nie. but I believe there 
were several other distinguished chieftains, 


who are now hut peiisionors. ^fhere were 
also specimens of native scholars, men of great 
abilities as lawyers and advocates, present; 
men whoso intellect would cope in argument 
with Western minds, and whose high position 
in the company’s courts stamps them with 
the iirimistakahle mark of genius. I suppose 
that Ilur-Ch under Gliose, the native judge 
of the small-cause court, may be consitlered 
one of the most accomplished men of the 
time. His manners bespeak the gentleman, 
and lie seems as familiar with the world’s 
history as those wdio make it their especial 
study ; and the native counsel to the govern- 
ment, Rama Purshad Roy, is another orna- 
ment of the Bengal bar, ami possesses the con- 
iidonee of all wdio are hronght. in contact with 
him. Native bankers, too, and native mer- 
ebants, were noticeable aimmg the oriental 
costumes ; there w*as Pursunneo Roomar Ta- 
jore, assistant clerk of the legislative council, 
cousin of the. himons Dwarknnantli (who made 
.snc.h a furore when ho arrived in London, 
petted even by peeresses, ami especially no- 
ticeil by the <|neen, who presented him w'ith 
her miniature ; ami yet tliis man, 1 am tohi, 
was a greater seninp in his way than Tip]» 0 (> 
8a}iib, for wdiile he was giving one lac of 
rupees to some charitable institution, he was 
grinding two lacs out of his l»alf-starvcd 
ryots); and there, also, w^as Rum-Goiud 
Ghose, a merchant of kingly wealth, but not 
loaded down with jewxds like some of the 
rest. Many of these princes and natives, not 
of royal family, were walking jewellers’ shops. 
Pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, and precious 
stones of priceless value, flashed in the light 
of the candelahras, ami were reflected back 
from the mirrors; and silks and satins, too 
expensive to be purchased, marked some of 
the more princely of the native guests. Some 
of the state prisoners w’cre seen to walk di- 
j rcctly before Lord Dalliousic, perhaps to show 
his countryman present that their rank was 
higher than bis, or that they w^ere as bold as 
he w^as proud, liesitating, at first, as if making 
up their minds, and then advancing. Tlie 
ball i.s not a fancy ball, and yet it wouhl 
almost seem so to a stranger, for the dresse.s 
of the native dignitaries at once attract the. 
observer ; and these, together with the gay 
uniforms of the Indian officers, sprinkled 
about the room, in marked contrast to the 
plain black dress of the w^cll-paid civilian, 
gave a picturesque appearance to the enter- 
Uiinnient; with the lieads of the army and 
navy, intermingled with a regiment of de- 
posed princes, and ladies dressed in the pre- 
sent many-coloured fashions, there was a 
tableau not often seen in the wxst. About 
one tho guests began to leava and passing 
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through the reception-room, gave a parting 
sliahc ot' the haiui, or, where not so well ac- 
^uaiiitod, a farewell how to the distinguished 
man who for eight years past has so ably 
ruled, say Ins friends, the destinies of British 
India. I need not say that I was dis- 
appointed with the government-house. With- 
out, the green uncovered lawn is j>eeuliarly 
Ihiglish, and I’ll admit I liked the emerald 
look ; but not a tree gives shade to the 
grounds, for trees breed mosquitoes and l»nr- 
I'ieade the air, sai<l my informant; but really 
I cannot end<jrse the excuse, for what is more 
!>eautifnl than the umbrageous coolness of 
(Iieir shadow? There is one ]>reak to the 
monotonous and bare apjiearance of the 
grounds, and that is the miniature garden 
plot, where flowers and shrubbery grow in 
tro]neal beauty. Tlie four huge brick -and - 
mortar ends of the liouso, to])ped off with the 
ir<jn dome in the centre, present no attractive 
I'tyle of arcliitecture, and there is nothing 
more cf)mmanding within. You will notice 
nothing more marked, while })rouienadiiig 
i'roin room to room, than the luxurious wealth 
of space, and the 2)arsimonions poverty of 
furniture. 

“Lord Cnniiing has launchc<l his bark on 
the wave of Indian public o])inion; but lie 
has done it clumsily enough, for 1 saw him 
land Avlth flags streaming over and about 
him, and the cannon roaring from the fort; 
the state carriage waiting for liim, and the 
noble -looking horsemen of the native cavalry 
.'^bowing their pri<le in being the body-guard 
of tlie governor-general; yet, as he slowly 
movLul along the sepoy lines, which were 
ranged along either side of the roadway, from 
the CliMudpanl Ghaut to government- house, 
where tlie great dignitaries of the land were 
waiting to give him welcome, he gazed va- 
cantly upon the novel sight ! and even when 
passing European olfleers wdio saluted liiin, 
and fair ladies w'ho w\aved their haiidkcr- 
chiefs, tlicre was no recognition from liis 
lordship, while Lady Canning acknowdedged, 
and most gracefully, too, tlie courtesy. How" 
odd that he should be so very austere! When 
ho arrived at government-house his maimers 
were formal, even to his acquaintance, Lord 
Dallionsie. Public opinion is dead in India, 
<*lse most certainly there W"onId be more ani- 
mation and less coldness in a state reception. 
How different all this looks from the Anglo- 
8axon customs ! A few" inontlis, and if lie 
shares the fate of those who have gone before 
liim, Lord (Janning will be the best-abused 
man in India, for the young Bengalees are 
radicals.” 

The above picture was not drawm by a 
man of courtly habits or accustomed to so- 


ciety in the grades of life whore ho fuuml 
himself, but it presents to us the social life of 
the high places of the Indian metropolis, from 
a point of view imi>ortaiit to regard it. 

The withdraw"al from India of the great 
annexe!* and able administrator allonls another 
glimpse of high life in India: — “ Lord Dal- 
honsie’s departure was early announced, and 
arrangomeiits during the past few days liavo 
been consummated to usher him out with the 
same ]!onq> and circumstaneo with whieh 
I.ord Canning was ushered in. As eaily 
as four o’clocic the regiments hegan to gather, 
and by half-past four the companies liad lined 
the road from the ]>alace to the steamer. 
And here, again, 1 liad the oppoil unity of 
admiring the drill and tactics of tlie sepoy 
troo])s. Many of them are no}>lc -looking 
fellows, and some of the native ollhyers com- 
pare favourably in form and movement with 
the Avhitc man. The household troops, or 
body-guard, arc all picked men, and yon 
w'oiildiiot wisli to sec a liner body of cavalry. 
At five o’clock the guns from the fort began 
to roar, and we at once knew that his lord- 
ship had started from government-honse. An 
hour later the governor w*as in his yacht, the 
regiments were marching to their barracks; 
the friends of the governor, under Prinsep’s 
monumental lalilet, had given the last wuive 
of flic Jiandkcrchief and resumed their car- 
riages and their gossip ; the pleasure-seekers 
wore again iqxin the course, to comment upon 
the occurrenceH of his dejiartnre ; the coolies 
began to disperse ; the cannon were Jiuslicd, 
the Iiells ceased to vibrate, and Lord Dal- 
hon.sic wuis on his way to England, to be 
eensured and be praised, w bile Lord Canning 
was left to govern India.” 

The foregoing descriptions of Anglo-In- 
dian life are interesting as coining from the 
pen of a foreigner, and as revealing the pre • 
sent state of English feeling tow’ards the 
natives from the most recent observations. 
They confirm the remarks of Bayard 'raylur, 
the celebrated American traveller and iiftt ra- 
teur : — ” ^Bhere is one feature of English soeiely 
ill India, which 1 cannot notice witlioiit 
feeling disgusted and indignant. I allude to 
the contemptuous manner in which the 
natives, even those of the best and most in- 
telligent classes, arc almost invariably spoken 
of and treated. Social equality, except in 
some rare instances, is utterly out ot tlie 
question. The tone adopted towards the 
lower classes is one of lordly arrogance ; to- 
wards the rich and enlightened, one of conde- 
scension and patronage. I have heard the 
term niggers npjdied to tlie whole race by 
those high in oflice ; with the lower orders of 
the English it is the dcsighation in general 
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use ; anil this, too, towards tlioso of onr ow n 
Caucasian blood, where there is no instinct of* 
race to excuse tlieir unjust prejudice.” 

It is mournfully true that the conduct here 
described too much resembles the conduct of 
Englishmen wdiere conquest has carried their 
arms, or colonization induced them to settle, 
'riie whole career of the English in Ire- 
land from the days of Henry II. to tlie 
present time lias more or less excm])li(ied 
this. The spirit of the English tow arils 
various aboriginal tribes in our colonial de- 
pendencies still further illustrates it; the 
])roclamation of Independence by the states 
of the American Union would never have, 
resulted from questions of taxation or Jaw, 
but for the uniform contempt with which we 
treated our owm people in llie American pro- 
vinces. It is in vain, however, for writers 
like Bayard Taylor to accuse Englivshrnen as 
especially guilty in this respect ; they are, in 
fact, less to bo censured, however blame- 
worthy, than many other nations. Americans, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Spaniards have all vio- 
lated the law's of Christian duty and (!/hristiau 
charity to a greater extent in the same way. 
Undoubtedly a new^ feeling w’as gradually 
infusing itself into Indo- English life, when 
the mutiny so violently disturbed everything; 
and should the effect of that terrible earth- 
quake subside, and India a.ssume her w’onted 
rep 080 ,'auch as under English governance it 
had attained, the sweet breath of Christian 
charity w ill make itself felt in the great cities 
of India — 

“And orer hills, with pnaky top (tngrailrd, 

And many a tract of palm and rice.” 

Whatever be the physical advantages of' 
India, if Christianity bo allowed to fuliil her 
ow'n mission, her moral advantages will be 
greater ; while she enjoys 

“ A summer fanned with spice,” 

she will also exult in the atmosphere of 
justice and love, and all that is true and 
good and benign in Christian England will 
waft its influence to those shores. They w’ho 
despair of sucli results, not only judge Chris- 
tianity wrongly, but are inattentive to the 
slow progress of civilization in every form in 
Asiatic countries. No description of secular 
improvement develops itself so fast in any 
j^Mirt of Asia, as to entitle those wdio despair 
of Christian eflbrts in India to justify their 
despondency by the tardy progress whiidi 
religions inducnce makes. What department 
of civilization has succeeded more rapidly 
than the extension of religious truth, oven 
although none has obstacles in human nature, 
and in Indian social life, so numerous and in- 


veterate to contend with ? The government 
has not succeeded in inducing a right apjue- 
ciation of order or of equal laws ; nor has it, 
with infinitely more apjiliances, and a longer 
time for experience tJian modern Christianity 
has possessed, secured its objects anywhere 
in India. Are the cultivators prosperous and 
contented, the sepoys dutiful and true, the 
[>olice etlicient and faithful? Immense sums 
have been expended on secular education : 
where are the results? We know there are 
results, and they are in many respects bene- 
ficial ; in others they are, at all events for tlie 
present, dubious ; hut do not the best friends 
of secular education in India lament the dispro- 
portion between the money, time, and talent, 
employed on the one Jiaiul, and the gooil 
fruits on tlie other? Have Engli.sh settlers, 
such as sugar ami indigo -planters, reported 
that the zemindars ami ryots have co-o])e- 
raterl with them, and acknow'lodged the benefit 
derived by the introduction of cajntal, and 
the demand for labour created in their neigli- 
hourhoods ? Have all the commissions, 
agencies, bounties, persuasions, and efforts of 
whatever kind, succeeded in inducing the 
Cotton cultivators to pick and to pack it clean, 
and to scud it to the mereliant in a market- 
able form ? Do the merchants of Calcutta 
and Bombay proclaim to the W’orld that 
English preco])t and example have infused 
commercial integrity among the banyans and 
native traders ? If, in every other dircotion, 
improvement proceeds at the slowest pace, 
what grounds have men who Iiave tlicmsclvea 
effected little, perhaps nothing, for detracting 
from the efforta of the Christian church to 
improve the peiqde of India, or of doubting 
its ultimate trinmpli ? while after repeated 
failures or little success they still cherish the 
expectation of seeing India commereially, 
agriculturally, legally, educationally, and po- 
litically, mucJi improved. Writing of the 
Christian church — notof a sect ora denomina- 
tion — it may he truly alleged that tlie re ought 
to be no doubt, and there can be no doubt on 
the part of a candid examiner of the evidence, 
that the success of Christian missions, Cliris- 
tian schools, and various other missionary 
instrumentalities, has far exceeded that ob- 
tained by any other description of effort for 
the welfare of India. There is still, however, 
much to be done by all good men for India, 
and it is well worth doing; for as tlie Cal- 
cutta Review lias justly recorded, ** the more 
thoroughly this country is examined and 
compared with other lands, peopled by orieii - 
tals, the more clearly will it be seen what a 
splendid heritage has been bestowed by its 
conquest on the Englisli crow'ii ; and what a 
glorious work has to be performed in clo- 
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vating it to its proper plaee among the 
nations. Not only has it cxnelleneoa pecu- 
liar to itself, but in all that it shares in com- 
iiiou with other Eastern lands, few can sur]>ass 
the position which it occujnes. In its manu- 
factures, the features of its landscapes, the 
structure of its cities, and in its monuments 
of ancient grandeur, it falls not a whit behind 
other portions of the Eastern world. Its 
bou/idless plains, laden with crops of rice, 
wheat, mustard, t%c., are far more extensive, 
and not less fertile, than those of Uoumclia 
and Egypt. The icy capos and mountains of 
Siberia cannot be compared with the higher 
ranges of the Himalayas, whose proud peaks, 
covered with eternal snow, rear their heads in 
silent grandeur to the Jioaveiis. The wide- 
spread valleys of Cashmere and the Dhoon, 
are not less lovely than tliat of Saniarcand, 
or even than the far-famed vale of Tempo 
itself. Jlcnares, Delhi, or Lucknow will well 
compare with Cairo or Constantinople. The 
Kt range arches of Orissa, an«J the towers of 
the temi)les at Puri and Konarak, find no 
j)nrallei but in the cyclopean wall of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in the treasury of Mycciue. 
I'he Alhambra is proud among palaces, but 
liayard "I'aylor deelares it to be far sur- 
passed by the palaces of Akbar and Sbah 
delian. The tombs of the Mamelukes are 
numbered among the celebrities of Cairo, hut 
they arc more than equalled by those of kings, 
priests, and nobles, scattered widely round 
the cities of Agra ami Dollii. TJie Church of 
St. Sophia, ami the Mos(|ue of Solynian, are 
the ])rido of Constantinople ; but among all 
Mobarnmedan buildings, whether mosques or 
maiisolea, nothing can coiiio up to the ex- 
quisite beauty and wondrous grandeur of the 
Taj Mehal. These things appear plain to 
travellers, who, from personal experience, are 
able to compare the scenery and the monu- 
ments of one laud with those of another.’* 
'These words arc true, and justify a deep in- 
terest in India, not only on the part of those 
commercially or politically concerned, hut of 
those who, as men of benevolence or Chris- 
tianity, desire to influence her social condition 
l>eneficially, and to tlirow the light of civili- 
zation, knowledge, and charity, into the dark 
l»lacos of her error, cruelty, and degradation. 

The social peculiarities of India have at- 
tracted the attention of statesmen and Uttcra- 
feurs ill JOngland, and our tales and novels 
begin to afford a place to Indian oflicials and 
heroes, as well as our graver works a place 
for the serious discussion of her concerns. 
The social life of India, ancient and modern, 
now interests the English people, and not 
only the inhabitants of these islands, bnt of 
Europe and of the United States. All 
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thoughtful men must at last arrive at the 
coiiciu.sion that so long as the religions <»i 
India prevail, it will be impossible to modify 
the moral and social condition of tJic people. 

It is a grave fault with independent settlers 
in Imlia that they seldom appreciate the 
country. This is often the case even witii 
the civil servants of the company, although 
thoroughly imbued with the Pliilo-Indian 
spirit, noticed elsewhere in tlieso pages. 
Nowhere else in the world do educated men 
work so hard. Wearied out with lieat and 
labour, they have little disposition for explor- 
ing the country, and enjoying its noble 
scenery. To make a fortune, and return 
liome, is the grand object with all. Very 
numcrons is the. proj)ortion of those who liave 
resukMl in the capitals of the presidencies 
who never travelled a day’s jonriit^y into the 
interior. Jt is no nncomnion thing to meet in 
this country “old Indians,” as Europeans who 
have returned home after a long residence 
there arc generally termed, who arc more 
ignorant of the peculiarities of Indian scenery, 
the pliysical features of the fount ry, and the 
social life of the people, than ])ersons of their 
class and station in England wlio have never 
visited that country. When the reader reflects 
upon the glorious scenery, ami llie attractive 
objects of nature and art which India pos- 
fles.scs, this will seem extraordinary, notwith- 
standing the incessant toil to which Enro- 
pcan.s in India arc exposed. The Calcutta 
I^erieiv accounts for it in these terms : — 
“ Unhappily, wc have very few, if any books, 
that can be regarded as comploto guides. 
Hebor’s travels, one of the best in former 
times, is now mucli out of date. I’he routes 
he deseribes arc unfrequented, and Ins modes 
of travelling have become obsolete. A work, 
therefore, which descril)l^s in a lively ami 
reaihible way objects most worthy of obser- 
vation cannot bo witliout interest.” It is upon 
the principle exi)ressed in this passage that 
the author of this History has presented so 
much in detail the country and its people in 
the descriptions given in these pages. 

The events of the great mutiny of 1857 -8 
have opened up a new social (luestion con- 
nected with India — the trcatinent of her cri- 
minals. The Duke of Wellington, when the 
Hon. Arthur Wellesley and serving in 
India, complained that capital punislmient 
was too frequently resorted to by the Britisji, 
and too much relied upon as a means of 
checking vice among the Iliudooa. Other 
great officers and civilians have also recom- 
mended incavoeration, chains, the lash, inflic- 
tion of the loss of caste in varion.^ forms, and 
transportation, as substitutes for capital 
punisliment, far more effectual in deterring 
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from crirno. '^^riicsc vi’ow.s appear to have 
been jnslirtod f)y events; for \vl)ilc the natives 
net witJi the uttermost eontcinpt of death, 
tiiey dread humls and hauisliments. When 
the celehraled IVhudraj offered to Hurrender 
Mooltan, lie stipulated for his life, wliich was 
accorded ; hut when he learne<l that his sen- 
tence was transportation to another part of 
India, lie imssionately lamenteil his fate, and 
l>ege:od them in preference to deprive him of 
life. More than one of tlie rebel (?hiefs, win) 
headed the revolt and insurrection of lvSf)7, 
eomniittcd suicide under sentence of transpor- 
tation. From the minicrou.s instance.s in which 
the natives prefer death to being bani.shed from 
their country, it is plain that tlie existence of 
]>on.al settlements beyond tlie seas, to which 
the guilty w’ill be cx]fatriate<l, is an apj)cal to 
the apprehensions of the people well calcu- 
lated to deter from guilt. 'Phe goveriiuicnt 
lias recently come to the determination of 
lixing upon the Andaman Islands as a jdacc 
for Indian convict.s, who wdll, in the re.sult of 
the revolt, l)e very numerous. As those 
islands did not fall within the scope of our 
geograjdiical descri|dions, and they have 
since assumed political importance, some de- 
scription of them is desiraldo. 'riiey arc 
situated in the iMy of Bengal, near the sailing 
track from tlie Htraits of Malacca to Calcutta, 
between and oast longitude, and 1 P 
and north latitude. ^Plic Nicobars lie 
between them and Sumatra, They lie ])a- 
rallel with tlie Arcliipclago of IVIergui ; the 
iM'arest land on the continent is Cape Negrais, 
in Pegu, near tlie mouths of the Irriwaddy. 
Our knowledge of the Andninaiis is so slight 
that ]>robal)ly, after an investigation by 
scientilic men, much valuable information 
may be ju'oeured, and their resources more 
tlK»roughly dovclojied. The noighbonring 
islands, the Nicobars, have received more at- 
tention ; Haeiisel, who resided there for 
many years as a Moravian missionary, com- 
municated much iuformatiou to the Danish 
govermuent, which is to be found in their 
archives. In the Jbiiiish government 

came to the dcterininatioii to abandon all 
claim to covercignty over the Nicobars ; and 
on the final removal of Danish authority the 
chiefs of the island of Lar Nicobar hoisted 
the British Hag, and cxpre.s.scd their desire 
to acknowdodge the supremacy of the British 
government. It Booms desirable, considering 
the lawless and desperate character of the 
claflsea we are now deporting to the Anda- 
mans, that no time should be lost in taking 
them under our protection, as their vicinity 
might lead to constant attempts on the part 
of the convicts to escape ; and from various 
accounts the eJiaracter of the native islanders 


in the Nicobars present.** a most favourable 
contrast to that of the wiltl and savage tribe 
which is founil in a very limited pro])oitiori 
in the Andaman group. The Nicobars, j>ar- 
ticularly the Lar Nicobar, abound also in june 
apples, plantains, and most other tropical 
fruit, including a species of bread-fruit tree, 
termed by JMr. Fontana, the mellori, and of 
Avhich he has given a full account in a me- 
moir, publisheil in the third volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, p. Ifil. The collee-tree, 
we are also informed in the same paper, in 
two years yields fruit ; and wild cinnamon and 
sas.safras are found, as well hs yam.s, the latter 
for tliree or four month s of the year only. 
Cocoa-nuts are to he had in abundance. 
Fontana observe.s of the Nicobars : — Almo.st 
the whole of these islands arc uncultivated, 
tlioLigli tliere arc a number of large valley.s 
that might be rendered very fruitful with a 
little trouble, the soil being naturally fertile.” 
An exact plan of lhe.se islands may he seen in 
the Neplnn Oriental. In Rinkerton' s Vot/- 
a(/cSy vol. viii. p. there is a brief notice of 
the Andaman islaiuls, from 1 lamilton’.'^ aeetuint 
of the F.ast Indies, d'his qiiuiut old writer 
has the following very curioiKs account, wliich, 
if any reliance can he placed upon it, may he 
proiluctivo of important material advantages: 
- “ r saw one of the natives of those i.dands at 
Atchecn, in anno who was then about 

forty years of age. Taken jirisoner when a 
ho}’ of ten or twelve years of ago in the wars 
ill which he had accompanied his father, they 
saved his life, and made him a slave. Some 
years after, his nnnster ilying gave him hi.s 
freedom, and he liaving a great desire to see 
his native country, the soutlierniuo.st island of 
whicii is the Chitty (Aiuhiman is distant 
about a Imndrcd leagues from Atelieen), 
ventured to sea, being fair weather and the 
sea smooth. Arriving among his relations 
lie vras made welcome, a.s they expected ho 
hail been long dead. Wlien he had stayed a 
month or two, ho took leave to be gone 
again, which they permitted on condition 
that he w'ould return. He brought along 
with him four or five I.nndred Avcight of 
fpiicksilver, and he said that some of tlie An- 
daimni Islands abound in that commodity. 
He had made severjil tri]>s thither before I 
saw him, and ahvays brought some quick- 
silver with liim. When I saw him he was 
in company with a said, whom I carried a 
passenger to Surat, and from him I had this 
account of his adventures.” There is not 
any mention of quicksilver in the valuable 
reports made to the Bengal government by 
Captain Blair, the first superintendent of tho 
Andamans, or by Colonel Kyd, who sue 
cccdcd him in that post; but it seems a point 
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well worth ascertaining, aiul vvliich will, no 
doubt, receive attention from the head of the 
Hoard of Control. Sliould Captain Jiainiltous 
account prove correct, and mines can be 
worked by the convict niutinecrs, we may 
turn our re-occupation of these islands to a 
better use than resulted from our former 
temporary residence in them. In tlie London 
Encycloimdia, vol, xiv. p. 200, under the 
head “ Mercury,” Professor Jameson de- 
scribes — ‘Hpeeies: I native mcrcuiy, 1 fluid 
mercury. It occurs princi]>aUy in rocks of 
the coal formation, associated with cinnabar, 
eorneous mercury, i\r.c. Small veins of it are 
rarely mot with in primitive rocks, accom- 
]>anied with native silver,” etc. 

'^J'he importance of making the Nicobar.s 
also i>enal settlenieuts will ju-ohahly ap- 
l)car, for the number of convicts will bo 
great. If the revolt spring from facts or 
principles, which must continue to oj)eratc 
even when the llames of ijisurrectiou arc c.v- 
liiiguished in blood, then there can be little 
ljoj»e Ibr long to come of tlie prosperity ol 
<jur Indian dominions, or tlie hap])iuess of the 
races by whom they arc peopled. The rc- 
niemhranee of sanguinary defeat, tlic pro- 
seiico of overbearing powci*, may repress 
action; luit the desire to avenge defeat, and 
snap the colossal chain, will sustain vague 
t'xpectations and animate pojuilar vigilance 
for a surprise more complete and terrible. 
Under (he Agra government, whore the 


/)2:l 

]>eople are hold and profess soldierly (pialities, 
the cultivators of the land are more loyal 
than in the lower provinces under the Hengal 
government, where the people are unsoldiorly 
and unfitted to inaintaiii an active and vigo- 
roiKs resistance. Tlie insurrection was thus 
more or less intense in different section.s of 
tlie people, ami was local lioth as to the army 
and the inhahitant.s, both classes of insur- 
gents being natives of the same regions. 
Hut .should a more general military revolt 
arise, or a more extensive jiopular insurrec- 
tion, it will bo necessary to have penal settle- 
ments co-extensive with the whole group of 
islands, if the convicts arc to be engaged in 
any productive labour. It is well to be pre- 
parotl for such an emergency. It will soon 
become known through the native press that 
such ])reparatioii8 exist for inflicting the 
penalty upon crime or treason which is most 
of all dreaded by the Hindoos. 

VVliilc, however, England shows her pow'cr 
to wrest from the centre of Indian society 
the highest or the lowest wliose treaehery, 
turbulence, or guilt, may render it desirable 
to expel them from the fair land tJjey had dis- 
honoured, still the hope must bo cherished 
(hat goo<l government will, in spite of ])riest 
or fakecr, win the nn’oetions of the populace, 
and convince tlicni of the benetit of our rule, 
and that the bright day of India may at last 
I arise upon a loyal, contented, enlightened, ami 
prosperous people. 
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In the chapter on the commercial intercourse 
between the Western nations and India, wc 
collected the few historical references which 
can be gleaned from tlie Greek writers pre- 
vious to the time of Alexander. The Indians 
yield to no people in their extravagant claims 
to a very remote existence. Hundreds of 
thousands of years is comparatively a short 
]>eriod in their calendar. The Hindoo chro- 
nology sup])lies no trustworthy landmarks, 
no fixed eras, no comparative history to 
guide us ; * and the absurdity of its pre- 
tensions would bo too puerile for notice, were 
it not applied rather to explain their indefi- 
nite notions of eternity than any mundane 
revolutions. In the Vishnu Parana, a system 

* Wilaon*9 Uig-Veda Sanhiia, p. xlviii. 


of Hindoo mythology and tradition, trans- 
lated by Proftissor Wilson, the following 
explanation of it is given : — Brabma is said 
to be born, a familiar phrase to signify his 
manifestation ; and as the peculiar measure of 
his presence, a hundred of his )X'ar8 is said to 
constitute his life ; that period is also called 
param, and the half of it, 2 )ararddham. 1 
have already declared that time is a form of 
Vishnu ; * hear now how it is applied to 
measure the duration of Brahma, and of all 
other sentient beings, as well as of^ things 
which are uncouvseious, as the mountains, the 

* Vishnu, the origin, existence, and end of nil thiugs, 
undistinguishtd by place, time, or proi)erly. The world, 
the Hindoos believe, was produced by him, exists in him 
— he is the cause of its continuance and cessation : he is the 
world. 
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oceans, and tlio like. Fifteen twinklings of 
the eje make a kashtha ; tliirty kashthas, one 
kala ; and thirty kala’s one rnuhnrtla ; thirty 
muhnrttas constitute a day and night of 
mortals; thirty such days make a month, 
<livided into two half months; six months 
form an ayana (the period of the sun’s pro- 
gress north or .south of the ecliptic), and two 
ayanas compose a year ; the southern ayana 
is a night, and the northern a day of the 
gods ; twelve thousand divine year.s, each 
composed of three hundred and sixty such 
days, constitute the period of the four yuyas, 
or ages. They are thus distributed : the 
krtta age has four thousand divine years ; the 
fretn^ three thousand; the dwapara, two 
thousand; and the kuU age, one thousand: 
so those acquainted with antiquity have de- 
clared. Tlie period that preceded a yuga is 
called a mndhya^ and it is of as many 
hundred years as there are thousands in tlie 
yuga; and the period that follows a yuga, 
termed the sandhyansa, is the yuga denomi- 
nated hrita^ treta^ tkc. The krita, tretUy 
dwapara, and kaliy constitute a great age, or 
aggregate of four ages; a thousand such 
aggregate are a day of Brahma, and fourteen 
Aienu.s reign within that term. Seven 
rishis,^ certain secondary divinities ; Indra, 
Menu, and the kings his sons, are created 
and perish at one period; and the interval 
called a manwantaray is equal to seventy- 
one times the nnmber of years contained in 
the four yugas, with some additional years. 
'I'lii.s is the duration of the Menu, the atten- 
dant divinities, and the rest, which is equal 
to 852,00<J divine years, or to 300,720,(X)0 
years of mortals, independent of the ad- 
ditional period. Fourteen times this period 
constitutes a Brahma day ; the term Brahma 
being the derivative form. At the end of 
this day a dissolution of the universe occurs, 
when all the worlds, earth, and the regions of 
sj)ace, are consumed with fire ; the dwellers 
of maharlolca (the region inhabited by the 
saints who survive the world), of such days 
and nights is a year of Brahma s composed ; 
and a hundred such years constitute his whole 

Professor Wilson, in a note on this passage, 
remarks : — ** This scheme, extravagant as it 
may appear, seems to admit of easy explana- 
tion. We have, in the first place, a cornpu- 

* The great risMs^ or mind-boru sons of Brahma, are 
variously euumerated, as seven, eight, nine, as far as 
seventeen. They arc reputed Ihe immediate ancestors of 
all kinds of living beings, and are, therefore, called 
pra^apaiisy lords of creation. For a detailed occount 
of them and their posterity, see the VUhnu Faranay 
b. I. chaps, vii. and x. 

t Vishnu FaranUy p. 25. 
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tation of the years of the gods in the four 
ages, or — 


1. Kriia Yuga 4000 

' „ ISandhya . . . 400 

„ Sandhyousa . 400 

4800. 

2. Treta Yuga 3000 

„ Sandhya . . . 800 

„ Saiidhyaiisa . 300 


3600. 

8. Dwapara Yuga . . . 2000 
„ Sandhya . 200 

„ Saiidyansa 200 

2400. 

4. Kali Yuga 1000 

„ Sandhya ... 100 

„ Saudhyansa. . 100 

1200 . 

‘‘If these divine years are converted into 
years of mortals, by multiplying by 360, a year 
of men being a day of the gods, we obbiin 
the years of which the yngas of mortals are 
respectively said to consist. 

4800X300=--^ 1,728, 000. 

3600X360—1,206,000. 

2400x360^- 864,000. 

1200X360-— 432,000 a mahayuga. 

“ So that these periods resolVc themselves 
into very simple elements ; the notion of four 
ages in a deteriorating series expressed hy 
descending arithmetical progression as 4, 3, 
2, 1, the conversion of units into thousands, 
and the mythological fiction, tliat tliese 
were divine years, each composed of three 
hundred and sixty of men. It docs not seem 
necessary to refer the invention to any astro- 
nomical calculations, or to any attempt to 
represent actual chronology.” * 

Of these ages tlie three first in order are 
said to have expired, and in the current year, 
1858, of the Christian era, four thonsaiid nine 
hundred and fifty -tw'o years of the last. With 
such claims to a long established national ex- 
istence, the authenticated history of India is 
very modern. No date of a public event can 
be fixed before the invasion of Alexander: 
and no connected narrative of its transactions, 
or materials for its comnosition exists, until 
we descend to the period subsequent to tlie 
Mohammedan invasions. The only sources 
from which any knowdedge of Indian anti- 
quities can be derived are the Greeks and the 
natives of India themselves. The former we 
have already explored ; and we shall now 
confine ourselves to an examination of what 
the latter has preserved. These are of a tw^o- 
fold character, writings and monuments. 

The books which claim the highest anti- 
quity, that are the oldest, and esteemed the 
most weighty authorities of the Brahmins for 

* Vishnu Far ana, p. 23. Note 4. 
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their religion and institutions, are the Vedas, 
'rhere are four of them, said to have been 
originally one, and contributed, as we now 
find them, by a divine or divinely -inspired 
person, named Vyasa.* They are entitled, 
respectively, the Rich or Rig - Veda ; the 
Vajiish or Yagnr - Veda ; the Saman or 
Santa- Veda; and the Atharvana or Athar- 
Veda; and in one compound word Rig- 
gajusamatharva. Many j)as8ages are to be 
found in Sanscrit writing, which limit the 
number to three, f Indeed, the Athar-Veda 
may be regarded rather as a supplement than 
as one of the four. J 

The Rig -Veda is composed of metrical 
prayers or hymns, the oldest form in which 
the divinities of all nations were addressed, 
termed Sidctas, The absence of any obvious 
tlcpendenco upon one another, as Professor 
Wilson observes, is sufficiently indicative of 
their separate and unsystematic origin. § That 
they are the compositions of the rishts, the 
patriarchal sages, to whom they arc ascribed, 
they bear internal evidence in the references 
which they occasionally make to the name of 
the author, or of his family. Two of the 
V’^edas have been translated recently into the 
ICnglish language : the Rig - Veda-Sanhitaj 
in three volumes, by Professor Wilson, with 
copious and valuable explanatory notes, and 
the Sama-Veda^ hy Dr. JStephensoii, of Bom- 
bay ; and also the Vojasnegi portion of tbo 
Yagur - Veda || has been commenced by Dr. 
'V^^^bber, of Berlin. It differs from the Big, 
and approaches near to the ritual form. In 
it several prayers and invocations arc bor- 
rowed from the latter. The Sama - Veda is 
little else tliaii a recast of the Rig, being 
made up, with few exceptions, of the very 
same hymns, broken into parts and arranged, 
for the purpose of being chanted on tlift'erent 
ceremonial occasions. The Alhar-Veda., 
or supplementary Veda, comprises many of 
the hymns of the Rig. It is evident from 
the general apjuopriatioii of the formula of the 
Rig- Veda, by the three others, that it is the 
original, and is therefore justly entitled to 
the highest respetjt, and is valued for its great 
historical importance. It is in reality the 
fount from which is derived the knowledge 
of the old and most genuine forms of the in- 
stitutions, religious or civil, of the Hindoos. 
Besides the SanhitaB the term Veda includes 

♦ Cokbrooke’s Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 

t Ibid., vol. viii. p. 370. 

i Rig- Veda- SanhUa, Introduction, p. viii. 

« Ibid. 

II Montgomery Martin was not aware of the existence 
of Professor Wilson’s translntion, or Br, Webber’s labour, 
lie asserts (p. 14 of his History) that the Sama-Veda 
only was translated. 

^ Professor Wilson’s Rig-Veda-Sanhita, vol. i. p. ix. 


an extensive class of compositions designated 
collectively Brahmina. Of these the most 
interesting and important is the Aitarei/a 
Brahmi/ia of the Rig- Veda, consisting of 
singular legends, illustrative of the condition 
of Brahminism at the period of its compo- 
sition.* None of these have been published. 
This is to bo deeply regretted, as we are 
a.ssured by Professor Wil.son that in them is 
developed the whole system of social organi- 
zation, and the distinction of caste fully e.s- 
tablished. The Suktas, tlie prayers and hymns, 
had an independent existence, in all proba- 
bility, long previous to their liaving been 
collected and arranged as they now' are in the 
Sanhitas : indeed the traditions of the Hindoos 
confirm this opinion, and attribute the autlior- 
sliip of each to a rishi, or inspired tenelier, by 
whom, in Brabmiiiical phraseology, it has been 
sc€7i — that is, revoale<l — being considered the 
uncreated dictation of Brahma. 

The age of the Vedas has been tlie snbjoct- 
inatter of umcli discussion aiiiojig the learned ; 
Sir William Jones lias made an unsatisfactory 
attempt t to fix the date of the Yagnr- Veda 
at B. c, lo8(), hy computing the lives of forty - 
tw’o pupils and preceptors, who succcssivoly 
received and transmitted the doctrines con- 
tained in the Upanishad, from the time of 
Pnrasara, a Hindoo sage, and the father of 
Vyasa, wdiose e])och is fixed hyan astronomi- 
cal test. The date assigned to them by Colc- 
brookc f from otlier data, is fourteen centuries 
before Christ. Professor Wilson, arguing 
from the iiulisputable evidence, wddeh tbo 
hymiKs supply of the form of religious w^or- 
sliip, and a state of society very dis.simihir to 
those to be met with in all tlic other scri])- 
tural authorities of the Hindoos, whether 
Bralimiiias, Upanishads, Ithasus, or Paranas, 
and the genealogical and historical traditions, 
the origin and succession of regal dynasties, 
and the formation of powerful principalities 
preserved in other records, and all unknown 
to the Sanhita, concludes that oue thousaml 
years would not be too long an interval for 
the altered conditions which are depictured 
in the older and the more recent compo- 
sitions, and in his opinion the Vedas date from 
about the tw'elftb or thirteen century b.c.§ 
After all, these dates are purely conjectural. 
However, it may be fiiirly pronounced that 
the hymns of the Rig- Veda rank w ith the 
oldest surviving records. 

Great are the advantages which the in- 
ternal eviilenco of these ancient books, the 
Vedas, presents to the antiquarian in invest! - 

* Wilson’s Rig-Veda-SankUay vol. i. p. xi. 

t HaiigbtoD's Institutes of Menu, Preface, p. xii. 

J Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 488. 

$ Wilson’s Rig-V eda-Sanhiia, vol. i. p. xlviii. 
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gating tlie social and political, as well as 
religious condition of the Hindoos. For a 
true appi*eciation of the early Idstory of man- 
kind, and for a comparative study of the re- 
ligions of the Fast, says Max Miillcr, a know- 
ledge of the V edas is indispensable, * and also 
for an acquaintance with the religious condi- 
tion of the ancient Hindoos. The assumption 
of some eminent scholars tlnat the Hindoos 
were originally a nomadic and pastoral people 
is negatived by tlie Vedas. The contrary is 
evident from the repeated allusions to fixed 
dwellings, villages, and towns. If pastoral, it 
is proved they were also agricultural, by their 
frequent sujiplications for abundant rain, and 
for the fertility of the earth, and by tlie men- 
tion of their cereal products, as, ** Verily he 
has brought to me successively the six, con- 
nected with the drops as a husbandman re- 
peatedly ploughs for barley.” f They were 
a manufacturing people ; for the art of weav- 
ing, the labours of the carpenter, and the 
fabrication of golden and iron mail, J are 
alluded to. They were also a maritime and 
mercantile people, familiar with the ocean 
and its phenomena : their morchauts are 
described as i>ressing earncstl}’’ on hoard sliip, 
and covetous of gain; and a naval expe- 
dition is represented as having been frus- 
trated by shipwreck. The adoption of an 
intercalating month for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the solar and lunar years is stated. The 
mention of hundred -oared ships, chariots 
and harnessed horses, are of frequent occur- 
rence. 

The Par anas, eighteen in number, arc 
evidently derived from the mytlio-heroic 
stage of Hindoo belief, § and record the fabu- 
lous achievements of gods and heroes. They 
repeat the tlieoretiiml cosmogony of the two 
great Indian epics, the Rama Yana and the 
Mhalia Pharr at. They expand and systema- 
tize the chronological computations, lists of 
royal races, and give a more definite and 
correct representation of historical traditions. 
Though the name Parana implies *‘old,” 
the Puranas are not merely the reposi- 
tories of ancient traditions. With these arc 
incorporated much matter, the peculiarities of 
which are characteristic of far later times. 
They undoubtedly comprise details illus- 
trative of the early history of India ; and 
it may be fairly presumed, considering what 
has been recently done, that their stores 
will be further developed, with essential 
lesults, and that by their aid what is at pre- 

* Muller’s Rig-Veda-Sanhifat Preface, v. 2, p. bti. 

+ Ibid., First Ashtaka, Second Adhya Varga x. v. 15. 

} Vanina clothes his well nourished person, wearing 
golden armour. Ibid., Varga xviii. v. 11. 

f Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. iii. 
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sent merely conjectural, may be converted 
into historical certainty. 

Besides the two great classes already 
noticetl, there is a third class, the Sastras, 
composed chiefly of annotations on ancient 
works ; and a fourth, comprising dramatic 
works, fables, couplets, and light coin 2 )ositioii 8 . 
The two great epics are generally classed witli 
the Paranas, which shall he treated of in a 
subsequent page. 

Interesting monumental inscriptions have 
been found on stone and metal. It is very re- 
cently tliat attention has been directed to their 
importance, and however limited the histo- 
rical information yet funiislied by them, we 
are encouraged to anticipate extensive and 
satisfactory results. Indeed, the few de- 
ci^diered, coincide with, although they do not 
to any considerable degree illustrate, the. 
written volumes. 

The Hindoos assert that they arc the 
descendants of ]>harrat, one of nine hrothers, 
whoso father was lord of the universe, and 
that the portion of it allotted to him was that 
described in the Institutes of ^lenn : — * 

Between the two divine rivers ^Sarasjcati 
(iScrsooty), and Jhiahaiiwaf/i (Caygar), lies 
tlie tract of land which the sagos have named 
.Brahma-verfa, hecanso it was frequented by 
gods. That country wiiich lies between 
y/miau'ai (Himalaya), and Vindhija (the N'in- 
dean of the Cj reeks), to the east ot Vinasana, 
and to the west of Prayaga, is celebrated by 
the title of Medhgad€m,ov the central region. 

“As far as the eastern, and as far as tlie 
Avestern oceans, between the two mountains 
just mentioned, lies the tract which the wise 
have named Argaverla, or inhabited by re- 
spectable men. 

“ That land on which the black antelojiG 
naturally grazes, is held fit for the perform- 
ance of sacrifices.” 

This tract of land,. described by Flidiinstonof 
to he about one hundred miles to the north- 
west of Delhi, and in extent about sixty -four 
miles long, and from twenty to forty broad, 
was, in the opinion of the Hindoo, the cradle 
of his race. Neither his records nor his tra- 
ditions j>oint to any pr^v ' jus settlement, and 
among the neighbouring chain of towering 
mountains on the north, their mytliology 
places the mansions of their gods. Orme, in 
his Hlstorg of India, observes that “ this 
country has been inhabited from the earliest 
antiquity by a people who have no resem- 
blance — either in their figure or manners — 
with any of the nations contiguous to them;” 
and that “although conquerors have esta- 
blished themselves at different times in dif- 

* Ch«p.ii. V. 17. 21, 22, 23. 

1 Vol. i. p. 388. 
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fcrciit parts of Tudia, yet the priiiioval in]ial)i- 
tants have lost very little of their orli^inal 
charaetor.” How trivially they have heoii 
aflectetl by the revolution of centuries, may 
be inferred from the follow! translation from 
the geographical poem of Jlionyaius ; — 

“To the "Fast a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whoso borders the broad oeean hounds; 

On this the sun, )iew risintx from the main. 

Smiles pleased, and sheds liis early orient beam. 

'J'he inhabitants are swart, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hymn nt h. 

Various their functions; some the rock explore. 

And from the mine extract the latent ^old; 

Some inhmir at the woof witli cminiiii' skill, 

And mannfactiire linen ; others shape 
And polish iv’ry with the nicest care; 

Many retire to river’s shoal, and plunge 
'fo seek the beryl tlaming in its I'ed, 

Or glittering diamond. OIL tin: jasper *s found, 
Cirecn, but diaphanous; the topaz loo. 

Of ray serene and pleasing ; last of all, 

The lovely amelliyst, in which conihine 
All the mild shades of jJiirple. 'J’lie rich soil, 
AVashed by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
Tours on the natives wealth without control.” 

Afl tbolr patriarchal ruler and legi.^lator 
the .Hindoos claim Menu, whom tliey assert 
to b(? the primeval sago and ]>rogonitor of 
mankind, S\v William Joints iiiforma us tijat 
the name is clearly^ derived, like niencs^ vicns, 
and vn’nd, from the root to understand, 
and signitics intolligout. An attempt to iden- 
tify the periojl at which the first IMenu lived 
Would bo a fruitless task, as the calculation 
would assuredly bo involved in an inex- 
tricable labyrinth of imaginary astronomical 
cycles.” He was tlie rci)ute<l soji or grand- 
son of the creating deity, llrahnui, and from 
him his posterity, the human family, arc calh.'d 
Manaras or 3fa)uiss(fhs, offspriiig of i\lenn. 
Dara Shiiculi, quoted by Sir William Joucs,* 
was persuaded that tlie Mcjiu of the Bralimins 
could be no other than liim to whom the 
Jews, Christians, and iMohamuiedans unite in 
giving the name of Adam. The alleged 
revelation made to him by Brahma has de- 
scended to the present day, and is extensively 
kjiown as tlic Ivstitufcs of Mt tiUj of which a 
translation was n)ade by Sir William Jones. 
It is esteemed by the Hindoos as tlie oldest 
and holiest text next to the Vedas. In the 
Vedas he is highly distinguished by name, 
and whatever emanated from him is pro- 
nounced “a medicine for the soul;” and tlie 
sago Vrihaspeti, who is now 8 U|)po 3 ed to pi’o- 
side over the planet Jnj)iter, says in his law 
tract that ** Alemi hold the tirst rank among 
legislators, because be bad exiircsscd in his 
code tlie whole sense of the Veda ; that no 
code was appiroved which contradicted him ; 
that other Snstras retain splendour only so 
* Preface to the Instilutes, 


long as iMcnu, wlio taught the way to just 
wealtli, to virtue, and to final happiness, was 
not seen in comjielitiori with them.”* It is 
ela.sscd as one of the four works of supreme 
authority, which ought never to lie shaken 
by argunients meredy human. Of its con- 
tents, authority, and inliuenco on Hindoo 
society, we have largely dwelt elsewhere. 

Whether Menu was a real jiersonage or 
rnylh, the iniluenee whieli the institutes that 
hear his name liavo Jiad in the formation of 
the soci:d relations of the Hindoos, commands 
for liim a place amongst tlu* iirst of historical 
personages. The writings of tlie Hindoos 
mention fonrtoen of this name., and that it 
was the seventh and not the lir.st of tin. in 
whom the Brahmins believe to have been the 
child of the sun. and presiu’ved in tlie ark 
from the general deluge, and the brotlior of 
Varna, j' the jinigo of tlio sliades bek»w. 

A mill all the nati(.>ns— west, e.ast, north, 
and south---who have jireservctl remote tra- 
ditions, and oven those nnaffeeted Iiy tlie 
teachings of flew, Christian, or Aiohammodan, 
the groat and ap] jailing event of the I’leliige 
has heen ham led down. The genesis .■[; of 
India — at is 'well remarkcil hy Ct>l(.)nel Tod 
in liis valuable work, the Annals and Anii- 
qnitirs of Iiojasihan — dates iVoin tiiis epoeli. 
This divine visilaiioii is tlms recorded, in the 
glowing description of oriental feeling, hy 

the A(/ni-Parana : “ A\']icn ocean Cjuitted 

Jijs hounds, ami eause<l universal dc.slruetiou 
by Brahma’s command, Vaiwnswata \\ I\Icnii 
(Noah), W’ho dw(dt near the Himalaya Alonn- 
tains, was giving water to the. gods near the 
Kritimihi Biver, wlien a small fish fell into his 
hand. A voice comniamled liim to [jreserve 
it. ^rhe fisli cxpamleil to an enormous si/e. 
Menu, with his sons ami their wives, and the 
sages, with the seed of every living thing, 
entered into a vessel which was ia.stencil to a 
horn on tJie head of the fish, and thus tliey 
wore preserve d . ” 

What a singular confirmation is tliis Himloo 
tradition of the scriptural narrative in ii.s 
leading features! It may b«j here a}>pro- 
priately remarked that the traditions of the 
East refer to the West, of th|> West to the East, 
of the far North to the Ir^outh, and of the hu* 
South to the North, as the cradle of their race, 
all w’onderfully converging to the Asiatic 

* Preface to the Inxlifnies, 

t Yama is the sou of the sun, anil regent of the infernal 
regiojes. lie coinhincs the otlices of I’lnto anti Khuda- 
inauthus. lie is the judge of IIjc dead, and the souls of 
both gooil and had appear before his tribunal. I'he former 
he dispaUhc.s to Swurga, or Kb’sium ; the hitter to Na- 
raka, or 'rartarua.' 

J From the Sanscrit primitives, Jenemt birth, and cs 
ami esirar, lords. 

$ Voli.p. 21. 


}{ Son of the sun. 
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locality (the Mosaic E<Ien), in which the pro- 
genitors of mankind had tlic»ir being. In the 
Jiavifthf/a it is stated tliat Vivaswata (the 
siin-horn) Menu ruled at the mountain Soonicr 
or Meru,* and from him was descended Ca- 
cooata Itajali, who obtained the sovereignty of 
Ayodliya (Oude), and that his descendants 
filled the land, and spread over the earth. Tod 
thus essays to identify Soomer : — This sacred 
niountaiii is claimed by the llrahniins as the 
abode of the Creator; by the Jains as the 
abode of Adnatli, the first lord : they say he 
taught mankind the arts of agriculture and 
civilised life. The Creeks claimed it as the 
abode of Bacebus. In this vicinity the fol- 
lowers of Alexander had their saturnalia, 
drank to excess of the wine from its indige- 
nous vines, and bound their brows with ivy, 
sacred to the Baghis (Creator) of the East and 
West, whose votaries alike drink of * strong 
vviuc.*”'!’ Hindoos placed the cradle of 

their race not within the Indus, hut to the 
west, amongst the hills of the Caucasus, whence 
the sons of Vaivaswata migrated eastward to 
that river, and onward to the Ganges, and 
located themselves in Kosulya, the capital of 
Glide. Few spots, as Tod remarks, possess 
more interest than that elevated central re- 
gion of Asia, whence ths Hindoos mention 
they issued, wlicre the Amu, Oxus, or Jihoon, 
and other rivers have their rise, and which 
both the Soonya and Hindoo races (Sac») 
claim as tlie liill sacred to tlic groat patriar- 
chal ancestor. J 

The fourth hook of the Vishnu Parana^ 
translated by Professor Wilson, contains, he 
assures us, all that the Hindoos have of their 
ancient history. Though a rather compre- 
hensive list of dynasties and of individuals, 
few indeed are the events it records. It is 
asserted to bo a genuine chronicle of persons, 
if not of occurreiices.§ The professor — than 

* The rulers of mankind lived on the summit of Meru, 
towards the north. Mcrii is a fabulous mountain iu the 
centre of the earth, fully described in the; Vuhnu Parana, 
p. 116. On it the Hindoos allege are the cities of the 
gods, and the habitations of celestial spirits. Many of 
the notions entertained respecting it seem to have been 
suggested by the actu^^ geography of central Asia, between 
the Him<*ilaya and Allni Mountains. 

t Tod, vol. i. p. 22. i Ibid, 

i Professor Wilson is not in favour of the conclusion 
hero arrived at. The traditions of the Paranas lend no 
.'issistaiice to the determination of the question whence 
the Hindoos came ; whether from Central Asia, as Sir 
William Jones supposed, or from the Caucasian moun- 
tains, the plains of Babylonia, or the borders of the Cas. 
plan, as conjectured by Klaproth, Vans Kennedy, and 
Schlcgel. It would have been obviously incompatible 
with the Paranik system to ha,ve referred the Origin of 
Indian princes and principalities to any other than native 
sources. It is not, therefore, to he expected that fronx them 
any information as to the foreign derivation of the Hindoos 
should be obtained. — Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p.lxvi. 
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whom no European is a superior authority 
oii Iiuliau anti([uitic9 — thinks that there is 
nothing shocking to probability in supposing 
that the Hindoo dynasties and their ramifi- 
cations have spread through an interval of 
about twelve centuries anterior to the great 
war of the Athalia Bharrat, an event which he 
is disposed to ascribe to about the fourteenth 
century before Christ, thus carrying the com- 
mencement of the regal dynasties of India to 
about two thousand six hundred years before 
that era. According to tliis com])iitation, the 
authenticated history of India dates from as 
early a period as the credible history of any 
country in the world. 

The holy land of Menu and the Paraiins, 
as has been already said, lies between the 
Drishadwati and Haraswati rivers. This was 
the land with which the atlventures of their 
first princes and the m«)st eminent of their 
sages were identified, and the abode of Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas and Paranas. The 
Paranas pass over the earlier stages unnoticed, 
and commence with Ayodhya (Oude). This is 
the district in which the solar and lunar raoc.-i 
had their origin.* They were descended 
from Vaivaswata Menu. The one, living under 
the designation of 8iirya (children of tlie 
sun), reigned in Oude; the other, Ciiandra, 
(children of the moon), at Pratistbfhana, or 
Vitora, between the Jumna and the Ganges. 
The dynasties prior to Krishnn iirecede the 
time of the great war, and the beginning of 
the kali age. To that period the princes of 
the solar dynasty offer ninety-three deacents, 
the lunar but forty-five, though they botli 
date from the same age. Ayodhya continued • 
to be the capital of the most celebrated branch 
of the family of Vaivaswata, namely, the pos- 
terity of Ikshwaku. In the Vishnu Parana 
there is a description of the conquests made 
in all directions, and the colonies planted from 
this centre. Its position affords great faci- 
lities of approacli to the oast, west, and south, 
and we find that a branch of the line of Iksh- 
waku had extended to Tirhut, and furnished 
the Maithila kings; and the descendants of a 
son of Vaivaswata had reigned in Vaisah, in 
Southern Tirhut, or' Saran. The enterprise 
and good fortune of the lunar brancli was 
not second to that of the solar. The first 
ruler of Prntishththana, situated to the south 
from Ayodhya, was brother of Ikshwaku. 
The sons of hia successor Paruravas extended 

♦ The great families of ancient India were distin- 
guished as SNri/a-vansat and Sama-vansas, according as 
they derived their lineage from the sun or the moon. 
These pretensions are not yet laid aside. The Ranees of 
Odeyporc claim to be members of the Siirya-vansa, whilst 
the Jharegas of Cutch and Scinde, as branches of the Yada 
family, are still the representatives of the lunar race. 
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tlieir power in every direction to the east, to 
Kasi, Magadha, Benares, and Bahar; south- 
ward, to the Vindaya hills, and across them 
to Vidarbha or Berar ; Aveetward, along the 
Narmada to Kusasthali and Dwaraka, in 
(iujerat; and in a north-westerly direction to 
Mathura and Hastinapiira. There are exist- 
ing evidences to corroborate the coiichision 
that settlements were also made in Banga, 
Kalinga, and Dakhin, though at a far subse- 
quent period. For this information, obtained 
from thj fourth book of the Vishnu Parana^ 
Avehavo to thank the facilities afforded by the 
learned and eminent translator. An<l tlieso 
are the only historical facts which can yet ho 
gleaned from the nnnHU’ous legends, which are 
the only means affonled of distinguishing from 
rtfty to seventy generations of contcm]>ora- 
noous dynasties. 

After these follows in snceession Bama,* 
a jxTsonage Avhosij identity has been esta- 
blished, and Avho oc.cupies a very promi- 
nent position in the history of his race, the 
hero of its </l<le8t and greatest poem, the 
Rama Yana, He is described as a coii- 
<|ueror of the bighest renown ; the deliverer 
of nations from tyrants, and also of his wife 
Sita from the power of the giant Bavana, 
King of Ijaiika ( Ceylon). Ho is reported to 
liavc been essentially aided in the achieve- j 
ment by an army of monkeys, commanded l»y 
Hunman, the high-cheok-l>oned. This prince, 
in all probability, possessed a powerful king- 
<loni in llindostan, and subdued no small 
portion of the Deccan, and also penetrated 
into Ceylon. 11c is said to have been ex- 
cluded from his hereditary throne, and to 
have devoted many years of his life to ascetic 
ilevotion. However glorious may have been 
a portion of his reign, the close was dis- 
astrous. Having imprudently slain his 
brother Lachrnan, the partner of his daiigeis 
and his triumphs, his regret or remorse Avas 
so poignant that he cast himself into a river, 
and there perished. His followers deified 
him : by posterity he has been worshipped 
as a personification of the deity, and his ally 
Hunman, in some places, receives equal 
honour.*!’ Bit William Jones, in his enthu- 
siastic partiality for the East, has suggested, 
Avith very little success, an explanation of the 
fabled absurdity of his having been assisted 
by monkeys ; — “ Might not his army of mon- 
keys have been only a race of mountaineers 

* Tod reckons fifty-seven priuees from Tkshwakii to 
llams ; Sir William .Jones gives fifty-six ; BentJev agrees 
with Sir William Jones ; Colonel Wilford’s list Tod pro- 
nounces of no use ; and other authors of repute abstain 
from any enumeration, prudently abiding the time till 
critical search shall siu’ceed in enabling us to correct the 
errors of Indian chronology. 

t Asiatic Researches, vul. i. p. 259. 

Ten. I. 


Avhom Bama had civilized.” He even nttacbes 
some degree of credibility to the tale : — 
“In two or three places on the banks of tlie 
(jraiiges the Indian apes, at tliis moment, live 
ill tribes of three or four hundred, are won- 
derfully gentle (I apeak ns an eye-witness), 
and appear to have some kind of order and 
subordination in their little sylvan jiolity.” 

After Bama, sixty princes of his reign 
succeeded to his throne, hut the seat of em - 
pire, in all j>rol>ability, was translated, as 
Flphinatono snrrMia(?,s, from Oiido to Canon j. 

The great AA*ar celebrated in the ]\lhaha 
Liharat,^ next ]>resent8 itself in Indian 
hi.story. The belligerents were two hranches 
of the reigning family. ^I’he object of con- 
tention AA’as the territory of Hastina})ura, ]vro- 
bably on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, 

1 which still bc.ars the aiu;ient name.J The 
disputants were momlior.s of the Lunar family, 
sons of two brothers, Bandu and l)hr,itavash- 
tra, but aided by allies from remote quar- 
ters. ^riie sons of the former, five in number, 
Averc Yndislithira, Bliima, and Arjun;i, by 
one of his wives, Fritha, and Nakula and 
SahadiAoi, by his other Avife, Madri. 'J'he 
family of Dhritarashtra w^as as numeronH as 
tlio progeny of Priam, Avith one daugliter 
only. Dungodluina Avas the eltlest ol' the 
hundred sons, and detested liis cousins with 
hitter and unrtdenting hate. 

Ill the Fast any one tainted Avifli leprosy 
was <li.squa]itied from reigning ; and Pandu, 
tlie pale, as his name expresses, Avas, in con- 
sequence of his pallor, suspected of possessing 
the seeds of that disease ; therefore, though 
by birth the heir to the throne, ho was set 
aside. He surrendered his claim to his 
brother, and sought a remote retreat in the 
Himalaya IMount.ains ; and there, releascMl 
from the cares of a crown, passed his life in 
retirement. On his death, the companions 
of liis Hceliisioii convcycil his orpltan sons to 

* llie banner of Arjnnn, one of the Pnndavas, Lad jia 
its armorial bearing a ]>aintcd reprcbentation of lluninnn. 
It is worthy of remark, that it was also the device ex- 
hibited upon the flog of the Rajah of Bhurlpore, when 
captured by Jjord Coinbermere. 

t The U'\i of the Mkaka Bharrat has been printed at 
Calcntla, in four quarto volumes. The work was eoni- 
incnced by the eoiumittce of public iuatrnciion, ami 
completed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Seleetioiis 
fn>ni it have been edited by I'Vaucis dolitison, Professor 
of Sanscrit, Kast India College, Herts, from whose in- 
ten\sting preface and co])ious and lcai*ned notes, has been 
eurnpileu the details in the text, Elphinstouc i.s of 
opinion that the story of the Mhaha Bharrat is nuR-h 
more probable than that of the llama I'ana, and contains 
more particulars about the state of Irulia, and has a much 
greater ajqjcaraiure of being founded on fact, and, like 
(iic //W, is the source to which many cliiefs and tribes 
endeavour to trace their ancestors. It was probably wrilten 
in the fouilci iitJi century before Christ. 

J^lphiiiatonc, vol. i. p. 390. 
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ITastinapnra, and introdncod tlioin io tlnn'r 
niiclo us his nojdiows. This rc])rfseiitatioii 
was douht.od ; an<hjndo*Kl, not witliouf. .i^r<>nn<l, 
as tho poot assiiros his readers tliut Fandii 
was only thoir repiitod ratlicr, they being in 
reality the eliildrcu of liis wives, who had be- 
stowed their favo\n*s on several divinities. 
Thij.s V iidislithira was the son of Dharma, the 
god of justice, the Fluto of Hindoo mytho- 
logy ; IJhiina of Vhiyn, or god of wind, the 
indiaii ^Eolns; Arjnna was the son of India, 
the. god of tho linnament, du])itor Tonaiis : 
and Nakuhi and ISahadeva were the sons of 
two j)ercionages peculiar to the Hindoo mytlio- 
logy, their Dioscuri, twin sons of tho sun, 
the Aswini-kunniras. Fandn, having never re- 
pudiated tlierti, those jirinceH were recognized 
by their uncle, and taken to his guardian- 
ship. 

The sons and nephews of the ruling sove- 
reign were at variance from early boyhood, 
and nature seems to liave organized them fur 
tho prosecution of their fond. Tho sons arc 
represented as envious, arrogant, and malig- 
nant ; tho nephews as moderate, generous, 
and just, Tlie first flagrant manifestation of 
enmity was the olandestiuc attempt of tho 
sons of Dhritarashtra to destroy hy fire tlie 
residence of Fritha and her three sons. The 
intended victims having been forewarned of 
the projected danger, escaped privily by a 
subterranean passage, and it was believed 
that tlioy had perished in the names. They 
fled to the forests, and concealed tliemsolves 
in their fastnesses, and tliero assumed both 
the garb and mode of life of Jhahmins. In 
their seclusion, fame brought to their ears the 
report of tho unrivalled beauty aud perfections 
of Draupadi, the “ live nialed single fomaled 
flower,” as Sir William »fone.s calls her, th(3 
daughter of Draupadi, king of the upper part of 
Doab ; and they prejiared to attend the Sway- 
amhara, a rite familiar to the readers of AWa, 
an episode in this epic at which a choice of a 
husljand is made hy a princess from the midst 
of congregated suitors. They accordingly visit 
his court, and win the fair lady. Their achieve- 
ments and success were bruited far aud near. 
They were sent for by their uncle, and left 
joint heirs of his sovereignty with his sons. 
Vndishthira and his brotliers ruled over a 
district washed by the Jumna, the capital of 
which was In<lra])rastlia. Dlmryodhana, with 
his brothers, were the rajahs of llastinapura, 
on the Ganges. The ruins of the latter «*ity, 
it is said, are still traceable on the hanks of 
the Ganges, and a part of the royal city of 
Delhi is still known as Indraprastha. Tho 
proximity of these two capitals, and conse- 
quently of the territories of which they re- 
spectively were the scats of government, is a 
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proof that, as in modern times, so also in 
ancient, India consisted of a number of petty 
indepemlcnt ])riiKnpalitie.s ; but it docs not 
uecessarily follow that there did not exist, at 
some period, a su])rome monareh, who, by 
the terror of his arms, liad rendered his feebler 
(jontcniporanes ids tributaries. Shah Alem 
\va.s titular sovereign of India, and coins were 
struck in his name when a juisoncr in the 
hands of Scindiah, and a pensioner of tlie 
Kn gl i sh go \ or n m e n t. 

The Fandava princes spread far and wide 
their conquests. The articles brlTtight 1o 
them as tribute, catalogued in the great 
j)oem that ]icrpetuatc.s their deeds, contri- 
bute mattu’ifdly to clueidato the civil aod 
])oIItica] pliases and territorial divisions of 
ancient India. 

After the partition *)f the kingdom, a new 
impulse was given to the feelings of envy and 
hatred which festered in the hearts of the s<ui.s 
of Dhritarashtra. Vndishthira resolved on 
celebrating the Raja Suva solemnity, a saea i- 
lieo at wliieh ])rinces otheiated in a menial 
capacity, and made presents in ackiiowJeMlg- 
ment of submission. The assmujUioii of dutii s 
of such great and enviable dlstinctimi exas- 
pci‘ate<l the animosity of his cousins, who 
wore present. Amid tlie gaiety and revelry of 
this solemnity, tJic celebrant was insidiously 
provoked to hazard the loss of his palaci*, 
wealth, kingdom, wife, brothers, and even- 
tually himself, on the east of tlie die. ^riio 
game played appears to be a kind of back- 
gammon, where dice were thrown, ami j)ieccs 
moved. By the remonstrances of the aged 
monarch Dhritarashtra., personal liberty and 
lost proiicrty were restored ; but the iiivetorati; 
passion for play ])rovalcnt among the ancient, 
ii3 well as modern orientals, — some of whom, 
IV>r instance the Malays, w hen all else is goin.‘, 
stake their families, then themselves,- — togctlicr 
witli the incentives of his artful adversary, 
tempted him again to the dangerous risk. It 
was now stipulated that, in case lie lost, he 
ami his brothers should ])ass twelve years iu 
the forests, and tho thirteenth year incognito, 
11 discovered before the expiration of the last 
year, the whole term of exile was to he rcim- 
posod, and .submitted to. Ills jirevioins ill luck 
still attcmled him, lie was again the loser, ami 
the full penalties were unrelentingly inllictcd. 
With his brotlier and mother he retired to 
hi.s forest home, and led a life of sylvan sini- 
[dicity, unchoquered hy political cnterpri.se or 
adventure, as an humble and unpretending 
lorester, resigned, but hopeful. At the ex- 
piration of the twelfth year, the Ihindavas 
entered the service of King Virata in different 
di.sguiscs, and ingratiated themselves into the 
king's I'avour, to whom, at the close of the 
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thirteenth year, having faithfully observed 
their covenant, they make themselves known, 
secure his alliance, and obtain his niil to 
avenge their wrongs, and vindicate their 
rights of sovereignty. 

In the ensuing war, a new personage of 
great eminence amongst tlie deified heroes of 
India makes his appearance on the stage. 
Krishnn is a relative of the antagonistic cou- 
sins, and reluctant to iilenti fy himself with 
cither party of the belligerents. Prescient of 
the futi^re, he proj)ose<l to Duryodhana the 
choice of Ids individual aid, and the co- 
operation of an immense army. 1 hiryodliaiia 
unwisely preferred the latter, and Krishini, 
himself more than a host, enlisted under the 
banner of the Pandavas, an<l liccaine the 
charioteer of his friend and favourite, A rjiina. 
To his undaunted prowess and military c*a])a- 
eity were due the sjdendid triumphs of his 
friends. I'lie glowing descriptions of tlio 
battles, the personal feats of arms, rival in 
vividity and variety the recitals of the Iliad. 
Soldiers ainl chiefs innnnu’raldo “bit tlic dust,” 
and in succession fell licneath tbe weapons of 
their foes. Bhishina his groat nnclc, Droua 
his inililary )noce|)tor, his friend Kama the 
King of Anga, his ally tlie King of .Madra, the 
commander -in -chief of King Duryodhana, 
and, last of this illustrious series, fell in single 
combat the royal chief himself, beneath tlie 
mace of the valiant and victorious llhimal. 
The surviving chiefs attempted to avenge Ids 
fall by a nocturnal attack on the camp of the 
Pandavas ; they were repulsed with great 
slaughter hy the 0 ]iportuno assistance of 
Krishnu. 

Dliritavashtra, home down hy aUliction, 
accompanied hy Ids queen, Gandiiari, and 
his tavonrite ministers, retiro«l to a hermitage, 
and there obtained “ felicity, or died.” 

An iunndatiou buried beneath its wat(3rs 
Dwaraka, the capital of Krishnn, and this 
hero, in common with all his people, perished. 

When his wars were over, YndisJithira be- 
came the victim of poignant regret, and deeply 
lamented the past. lie abdicated liis liardly- 
woii tlirone, and, with Ids faithfully attached 
brothers ami mother, Draupadi, once move 
retired to the Himalaya, on their way to the 
nursery of their race, the holy mountain 
Mern. On their journey, the avenger of their 
former misdeeds visited them, and each in 
snccession dropped dead hy the wayside, and 
Yiidishthira and a faithful dog that followed 
them from llastinapnra were the sole sur- 
vivors. Indra came to convey the pri^ice to 


Swarga, Indra’s licavcn. This favour In; 
refused to accept, unless his faithful tlog .should 
bear him com])any. 

Here terminates the earthly career of tlie 
Pamlavas ; hut tlie poet has not yet disposetl 
of them: like Homer, V'irgil, Dante, iMiltmi, 
and other epic ]>oot.s, he accompanies his 
heroes to the “realm of sliados.” Tlie im- 
portance of this c])isodc, rcjdcte with vulnahle 
and authenticated information of Hindoo 
literature, and live as.scrted verity of tlie 
leailing incidents which comslitiite tlie basis of 
the ]iocm,will contribute to reconcile the reader 
to the poetic and fabulous embellishments. 

It deserves to be noteil, that among (he 
allies cnuuieriited as aiding in this war, arc 
chiefs from the Indus, ami from (-aliiiga, in 
the Deccan, and some who it is nmintaiuoil 
belonged to nations beyond the Tinlus, and 
Vantitas, a name which is a]»plii‘d, as several 
consider, in early oriental work^v, to tlui 
Clrccks. “ It is by no means an inqmssihility,” 
Profe.s.sor Johnson observes, “that the King 
of the Vavanas ((.« recks) should be a eomjie- 
titorat Dranpaili’s Sway-amhara — at least, .ae- 
eording to the notioms of the author of the 
Mhaha Bharrat, to whom tlio (.1 roek.s of Jhuit ria 
ami the [irovinces hordcring on tlie Imlus 
were probably familiar.” * 'I’he Asiatics have, 
always called tlic (Iroek.s hy names evidently 
tlerived from their Asiatic residence,or loiiians. 
Even as late a.s the ninth century, when the 
Greek writers and the Greek empire wc*re 
well known to the .Moliammedan.s, the (jiroek.s 
were called lljnants. Taroa is tierived from 
tlie same term, wliicli, as written in Hebrew 
characters, may lie read cither Ion or Javan^ 
according to the vowel jioinls. So in its Pali 
form the word is Yona or Juna^ as tlio edict 
of Asoka upon the rocks of Orissa ami Giijm-jit 
rocorils the name of Antioehns, the Yona, or 
Jona rajah. A curious additional proof that 
tlie (crocks arc intended by the wonl Yarana 
occurs in the example of a rule of Sanscrit 
grammar for the application of the present 
participle of tlie atamanc-pada ; it is snj/ana 
bhnrtjalc Yavannh (the Yavanas eat sleeping) 
— that is, recumbent, a position likidy to have 
attracted notice, .as (piite different from the 
attitude in which, as far as we have reason to 
believe, any Asiatic peojilc took their food. 

Twenty-nine — some say sixty-four — of tlio 
descendants of the Paiidus, .succcciled to the 
throne. Their roign.s arc not distingni.sheil 
hy any recorded incidents, and all that sur- 
vives to murk their exi.stonco is their names. 

♦ Page 89. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ANCIENT HISTORY:— THE KINGDOMS OF MAGADA AND CASHMERE. 


TfiERE is a prince, whoso name appears in ! 
the great Indian epic as an ally, who chal- 
lenges special attention, namely, the King of 
Magada, ♦ a province of Bahar. The line of 
his descendants presents an unbroken suc- 
cession from the war of the Mhaha Bharraf to 
the fifth century of the Christian ora, and its 
authenticity is singularly corroborated by 
evidence from various (piartera. 

Salindeva was king of Magada at the close 
of the great war, and Ids descendants were, 
for two thousand years, lords paramount and 
emperors of India ;*|* and their country con- 
tinued to be the seat of learning, civilization, 
and trade. Though Magada proper was con- 
fined to the Southern Bahar, it subsequently 
comprehended the provinces extending east- 
ward to the Ganges. 

The first king of I\ragada, so-called, was 
Jara-Sandlia, literally, Old Sarulha. Hismo- 
mof}' still survives in the traditions of the 
country, and pilgrimages are made to his 
tomb, to the east of Gaya in ISontli Bahar, 
in the low hills of Raja-giri, or the royal 
mountains. 

The thirty-fifth king in succession from 
Sahadeva, was Ajuta Satrii, in whoso, reign 
8akya, or Gotama, f the founder of the 
Buddhist religion, flourished. ** It is an im- 
portant fact connected with the Buddhistical 
creed.” Tumour observes, § ‘'that the ancient 
history, as well as the religion, are developed 
by revelation ; and by the fortunate fiction of 
limiting the period intervening between the 
manifestation of one Buddha and the advent 
of his successor, a limitation has been put to 
the mystification in which historical data had 
been involved anterior to the coming of 
Gotama.” Tumour fixes the entry of Gotama 
Buddha upon his mission b.c. 688, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of King Binihisaro, 
sovereign of Magada, another name for Ajuta 
8atru; and his death b.c. 613, seven years 
later than that assigned by Elphinstoue. The 
Birmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, i^nd other 
Buddhist annals written out of India thus 
agreeing, identify the exact period at which 
Ajuta Satru ruled over India. The paucity 

So called, according to Captain F. Wilford, from 
Magas, who came from the Dwipa of Saca, and settled 
there. 

t Vishnu Parana, p. 82 ; Asiatic Jtesearckis, vol. ix. 
p. 32. 

X For a full account of this personage, his religion, 
and innumerable followers, see p. 48, &c., of this History. 

i History of Ceylo t, p. 52, 


! of such illustrations enhances the value of this, 
j and intensify the hope that a more extended 
cultivation of oriental literature will add con- 
siderably to a knowledge of ancient India. 
This dynasty ruled during one thousaiul 
years, the number of kings, according to the 
Vislinu Parana, after Sahaveda, being 
twenty -one. 

The last of the series was Re pun jay a. This 
prince was slain by his minister Siinika, who 
established his own son, Pradyota, on tho 
throne, and he transmitted the sceptre to his 
descondauts. This dynasty consisted of 
fifteen, to whom the Parana assigns a penod 
of four hundred years. TJie Buddhist autho- 
rities differ materially as to the duration of 
the reigns, and Professor Wilson is of opinion 
that a date of about six centuries may he 
claimed, with some confiilence, for them. 

To Maliananda, the last pritico of this 
scries, was horn a son, Nanda, surnamed Ma- 
hapadina, the Avaricious, whoso mother was of 
tlie Siulra, or servile race, and hence he wuir 
called a Sudra. Though avaricious, his 
memory has descended to ))osterity as that of 
a just, ecpiitahle, an<i indulgent prince. Jle 
was also renowned by his valour, and signa- 
lized by the success of his arms and tho 
extent of liis conquests. He rediicod t.<) 
submission all the kings of the country ; and, 
like I’arasama, crushed the Kshatrya race, 
and, in the language of the Parana, is said 
to have brought the w^hole earth under his 
umbrella.”* He had two wives, Rath naval i 
and Mura. By the first, he had eight sons, 
8umalya and others ; by Mura, he had Chan- 
dragupta, and many others, who were col- 
lectively called Manryas, from their mother, 
as the other sons went under the common 
appellation Sumalyadicas, derived from their 
brother’s name. Colonel Tod, in his History 
of Rajpootana, surmises that Maurya is a 
corruption of Mori, the name of a Rajpoot 
tribe. The Nandas reigned one hundred 
years, according to the text of the Parana ; 
but the learned translator and annotator of 
that work thinks it would be more compatible 
with chronology to consider tho nine Nandas 
as so many descents. 

Upon the cessation of the race of Nanda, 
the Mauryas possessed, that is, succeeded to, 
the throne ; for Kautiya placed Chandra- 
gupta on the throne. f The last-named 
prince is the most important personage that 

♦ Vishnu Parana, p. 468. t Ibid., p. 469. 
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appears in this regal list, llis identity is 
established by more than one credible autlm- 
rily, indeed, anthorities above snspieion ; and 
this identification marks an authentic era, as 
did the advent of Gotama, in the confused 
chronoJogy of the Hindoos. It can he 
scarcely doubted, Professor Wilson delibe- 
rately observes, “ that he is tlie 8androcottns 
— or, a.s Atheiiiens writes it more correctly, 
the Sandrocoptiis — of the Greeks, the contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, and Soleucna 
Nicator, who began his reign n.c. 310j and 
concluded a treaty with him ji.c. There 

are two versions of the circumstances which 
contributed to facilitate the elevation of Chan- 
dragupta to the throne. That which deals in 
the marvellous, and appeals more interestingly 
to the imagination, must, on the historic ]mge, 
V.ive |ilace to that which exhibits the more 
homely features of historic trutli. 

When Nanda had advanced in years, he 
]»rovided that on his demise Jiis kingdom 
should he equally divided amongst the ^nnia- 
lyadicas, and a docent allowance was settled 
nn his other cliildrcn, the jMaurya.s. Tins in- 
vitlions distinction was]»robably suggested by 
the degraded caste to wliich the mother of the 
latter belonged. The more favoured brothers 
being jealous of the latter, conspired to put 
tbem to death. Chandragupta alone escaped, 
saved through the protection ofLunus; and 
to manifest his lasting gratitude assumed the 
name Chandragupta, or saved hy the moon.*' 
He tied, accompanied by a few friends, crossed 
llie Ganges, and with all possible aj)ccd 
souglit refuge ajid ai<l at the court of Par- 
vatoswara, lord of the mountains, king of 
Nepaul. Jlerc ho was kindly received and 
hospitably entertained. Assisted hy this 
prince and his allies, the Yavans, Sacas, and 
Ciratas, with a ])owerfnl army he inarched 
against his enemies, and soon came in sight 
of tlie capital of Prachi.* A battle followed, 
in whicli king Ugradliwana was entirely de- 
feated, after a dreadful carnage, and fell 
amongst heaps of slain. The city was im- 
mediately beleaguered ; and Sarvartha-aiddhi, 
the governor, seeing tlio impossibility of 
successfully resisting a foo so formidable, 
ihandoned his post, and fled to the Vindaya 
Mountains, and there led a life of austerity and 
(levotion. Chandragupta having achieved, 
hy the support of his friends and allies, all that 
lie could have ambitioned, in the hour of his 
triumph did not testify a due appreciation of 
the great obligations ho owed them ; though 
he had stipulated, in the event of his success, to 
yield up half of his dominions in remune- 
ration of their services, he refused to part 
with any of his territories, but expressed his 
* An ancient name uf Mngada. 


willingness to load them with thanks an»i rich 
presents. 

Nanda, the father, had an ohl and attached 
minister named Mantri-liakshasa, who ren- 
dered him services of the liigliest cliaracter, 
and on his death was appointed the priiue- 
ininister also of his son and successor Ugradh- 
w.ana. This man, on the tall of his royal 
master, transferred his services to Pnrvates- 
wara, who, deeply chagrined hy tlie un- 
grateful conduct of his who had per- 

fidiously violated all his pledges, and by his 
own inability to enforce reparation, had retired 
to his kingdom meditating vengeance. 

In the Nepaiilese king the wily Mantri- 
Itakshasa found a tool keenly edged for his 
pui j)Ose. J>y working on his worst })assions 
lie incited him to send an assassin to take 
the life of Cliandragn])tii. Such an attemj)t 
being apprehended, the latter prince to^ every 
precaution for his safety, and not only averted 
the peril, Imt, through the agency of the 
assassin, accomplislicd the death of Parvates- 
wara; and wliat was more to his advantage, 
through tJKM;fljcc9 of some mutual well -wisher, 
Itakshasa, liis hitter foe, was eventually 
reconcilecl, and the close of his reign, whicli 
was |)rotracted lor many years, was not only 
undisturbed, but also characterized hy justice 
and equity. While living he was adored hy his 
subjects, and his memory was dierislied with 
sacred reverence for centuries after his death. 

'^riie particulars handed down by the Greek 
writers, in relation to this ])rincc, agree in a 
great measure with the summary above given 
from the Afudra Jiakghasa, Plntareb, in his 
o/ Alexander^ states that Gliandragnpta 
had been in that moiiarcli’s camp, and had 
been heard to say that Alexander would liave 
found no difficulty in the conquest of Prachi 
had he attempted it, as the king was despised, 
and hated too, on account of his cruelty. He 
is mentioned by Atlieiianis, Dio<lorus Siculus, 
and Quintus Curtins; but Wilford states that 
the two historians last mentioned are mis- 
taken in Baying that Chandram* reigned over 
the Prasu at the time of Alexander’s inva- 
sion, as he was the contemporary of Seleuoiis 
Nicator. He also expresses his suspicion that 
he kept his faith with the Yavans (Greeks) no 
lietter than with his ally the King of Nej>aul, 
and that this may have been the motive for 
Seleucus crossing the Indus at tlie head of a 
numerous army, but, finding him pre]>ared, 
thought it cx/^edient to conclude a treaty 
with him, by which he yielded up the con- 
quests he had made, and, to cement an alliance, 
gave him one of his daughters in marriage.] 
Chandragujita appears to have agreed, on his 

* Chandragupta, so named by these biatoriane. 

t Strabo, b. xv. p. 724. 
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|»art, to funii.yli SelciuMis annually witli fifty 
olt?])haiit.s; for it is related that Antioehna the 
< Jroat, his successor, went to India to renew 
the alliance with So]>hngcsoinus, and received 
fifty elej>hanta from liim. Sophagesonms he 
conceiv es to he a corriijdion of 8hivaeaseiia, the 
grainlsoii of Chaiidragupta. In the Paranas 
this grandson is called Asrecavard-dhanUj or 
“ full of mercy/* a wonl of nearly the game im- 
port as Ascecasena, or Shivacasena, the latter 
signifying ho ^Yhosc armies are mercifid, and 
do not ravage and phindor the country.”* 

Several Sanscrit authorities verify the nnni- 
her of sovereigns, and the period of rnle 
assigned hy the Vishnu Parana to this dy- 
nasty. namely, ten successors, and one hundred 
and thirty-BCven years. 

Of these his grandson Asokavardana, or 
Asoka, is the most celebrated. His reign is 
varit.nisly stated at thirty-six years and at 
twenty -six. Educated in the tenets of the 
lirahminieal faith, he in after ycaia was con- 
verted to Ihuldliisni, and is haiulcd down to 
]K>stenty as one of tlic most zealous sup[»ortors 
of that creed. He is said to have maintained 
in his palace sixt 3 ’-four thousand Buddhist 
jU'icsts, and to have erected eighty-four thon- 
sarnl columns or to])os througlnuit India. A 
council was held in the oightccjith year of his 
reign, in which a vigor«nis system of pro]uv- 
g^•^ndisnl was organised, and missions esta- 
blished in Ceylon and otlier quarter.^. Ac- 
eording to the Ihiddhist chronology, he 
ascended the throne two hundred and eigh- 
tcenycars after the death of Ihiddha (n.c. iVio). 
This date is irrcconcilahlo with that alread}^ | 
fixtnl for the reign of his grandfather, and I 
tliat allowed to his father. His reign is more j 
accurately placed between the years n.c. 2M1 
and I'.KS. Professor Wilson presses other 
evidence besidee the biblical into his service 
to identify and authenticate the reign of this 
jrinoe. “ It is certain,” he proceeds, “that 
a number of very curious inscriptions on 
(‘olumns and rocks Iw a Ihiddhist priiico, in 
an ancient form of letter, and in the Pali 
language, exists in India, and that some of 
them red’er to Greek ]>rinces, who can ho no 
other tlian the mcmhevsof the Seleucidan and 
j^tolemean dynasties, and arc jirohably An- 
tioclnis the Great and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Syria and Egypt, in the latter part 
of the third century before Christ. The 
Indian king appears aUvays lyider the appel- 
lation Pryadasi^ or PryadarsiHj * the heanti- 
fnl/ and is entitled JJevanam-piyaf ^ i\iQ be- 
loved of the gods.' According to the Buddhist 
authorities Pryadasi is identified both hy 
name and circumstances with Asoka, and to 
liini, therefore, the inscriptions must be attri- 
* Atiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 280. 


Luted. Tlieir purport agrees well enough 
w ith their character, ami their wide diffusion 
wdth the tniditioiiary report of the number of 
his monuments. His date is not exactly that 
of Antiochus the Great, but it is not far dif- 
ferent, and the corrections required to make 
it correspond, are no more tlian the inexact 
manner in which both Brahnfiiiioal and Bud- 
dhist chronology is preserved, may w^cll be 
expected to render necessary.” * 

In following the history of the Maurvas, 
of the race of Xaiida, it w’as considered advi- 
sable to descend to the reign of Asoka, — a re- 
markable period, and identified as it has been 
show-n by native evidence, — ratlier than pause 
in the reign of his grandfather, for the pur- 
pose of introducing a memorahle chapter of In- 
dian history, in wiiich is detailed, from Greek 
ami Roman sources, tlie invasion of the Greeks 
nmlcv Alexander the Great, — an event which, 
liowevcr glorious as a hrilliaiitstrategii* achieve- 
ment, W'liatevcr its momentaiy iidlncMice on 
the countries bordering the Indus, ju-o<lnced 
no abiding effects on Indian ])olit\% and whoso 
inllnonce, it W'unhl appear, has not even en- 
riched the traditions of the Hindoos. Its 
external inllnenccs, however, w’ere not so 
transient. The pages of Arrian, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plntarch, and Curtins, curdirmed h}^ 
recent impiiries, prove that a great mass of in- 
formation regarding tlie Indians W’as conveyed 
to Europe by the followers of Alexander; and 
tlie thnirishing Greek kingdom established, as 
the result of ll'.at ex]>cdition, in Bactria on its 
nortli-w’ostcrn confines, maintained a corre- 
spondence for centuries between the East and 
West. 

The reign of Asoka is a point at which a 
pan.se may be, advisedly, made to direct atten- 
tion to collateral tributaries, which lose their 
identity »ml commingle in the great stream 
of history. Cashmere has the next and best 
claim. 

CASHMERE. 

Another contemporary ^nd long-established 
kingdom of India, Cashmere, challenges atten- 
tion ; the only one whose hiatoiy, such as it is, 
comes downi to us in a consecutive narrative. 

To that painstaking and very able oriental 
scholar, Mr. Colebrooke, Europe is indebted 
for the Raja Taringini, or history of Casli- 
iiiere, a copy of wdiich, that bad belonged to 
a Brahmin who died some months previously, 
he scoured from his heirs in 1805. The 
original liad been presented to the Emperor 
Akbar by the natives of that country. It is 
the only Indian composition yet discovered. 
Professor Wilson vouches, to w'hich the title 
of history can wdth any propriety be applied. 

♦ AVilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 469, note 23. 
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AVliatever may be its value in chieidatiiig 
tlnj local liititory of Casbniore, it contributes 
iiotliiiig (iiroclly to the illustration of llie anti- 
i|uUies, or the social or j)olilical condition, of the 
other principiiliiics of India, of which it forms, 
relatively, only a small i)ortioii. It may, 
however, enable the liistorian to determine the 
dates of persons and events in other states, 
as it is stated by Sir William Jones “ that 
the dates are regular, and for a long time 
both probable and consistent”* — bonetits 
j)erhaps commensurate witli those realized 
liy the publication of tlie MaJui-WansOy (»r 
Great History of Ceylon, by the late iNlr. 
Till' non r. 

The Rajah Taring uil has hitherto been 
regarded as one entire composition ; it. is 
however, in fact, a series of conijM)sitions 
uritlon hy difforout authors and at ilifforenl 
jtoriods— a cireiimstanee that gives greater 
value to its contents, as, with tlie exception of 
the ciuly j)C?riods of the history, the several 
iiuihors may be regarilcd almost as the 
chronielors of their own times. TJie first of 
tlie st.u'ics is the Raja Tariitt/htl CtiXlxiuui 
Lhimlit, the son of (.'am])aca, who states his 
having made use (d' earlicj* authorities, and 
gives an interesting enumeration of several 
which he ha<l enijdoycd. TJic list inchules 
the general works of Suvrata and Xarendra ; 
the history of Goncrda'|' and his three suc- 
cessors, by llola Kaja, an ascetic of (^ava; 
and of his successors to Asoka, hy ihn.lma Mi- 
hira ; and of Asoka and the lour next princes, 
by Sri (Jli’liavlllaciira. lie also cites the 
authority of Nila IMuni, jneaiiing probaldy 
the XUi VaraiKty a Ihiraiia only known in 
(Jashmerc ; the whole catalogue forming a re- 
markable proof of the attention liestowed l>y 
Cashmeriau writers upon the history of their 
native country — an attention the more extra- 
ordinary, from the contrast it. allbrds to flic 
total want of such records in otiicr Indian 
states. 

Tlio Raja Tarrnfjini contains the history of 
tlie princes of Cashmere for nj>wards of four 
thousand ycars.ij: JMajor Rcnnell, so far from 
doubting the traditionwldch records that a lake 
once submerged the valley of Caslimore, bears 
his creditable testimony that appearances alone 
are sufficient to convince, without the aid of 
Iraditic-n or history, “ that it was a mere 

* Aslrtiic ll-eaearchvXy vol. xv. p. 2. 

t From the period of the first settlement of Cnslimere 
to ilm reign of Gonerdn, the first prince whose name has 
lieen recorded, the country was governed hy a sncrcssiou 
of lifly-iwo princes of the Caurava family, whose reigns 
fori led a period of 1260 years. (Wilson's Inlroduclivn. 
to the JLixtory Ca 4 fhinerey vol. xv. p. 10 ; Aaiatic 
Itesciirches.) 

J For a geographical Jcsirription o^ Cashmere, see 
p. 116, &e. 


natural effect, aiul such as may be appre- 
Jiended m every case where the waters of a 
river are inclosed in any jiart of their course 
by elevated liiiuls. The first conseijuence of 
this stojipiige is, of course, the eonver.'^ion of 
the ericlo.sed land into a lake; and if tliis 
happen near the fountains of a river, and the 
ground is solid, it is likely to remain a lake 
for ever, tlie river not liaving force enough in 
its iufiiut state to work its jiassage through 
the mountains, ilence it is that more lakes 
are found near the sources of rivers than in 
the lower ]>arts of their <*oiir.scs.” He tlien 
|>roeoeds to i|Uotc several prt^ofs of tlie cor- 
rect ne.ss of his suj)i*osition.s.* 'i'he Abaters 
having suhsided, Kii.shnj>, renowned for tlie 
aii.sterity of Ids manners, first imlueed tlio 
j-lrahmiu.s to inhabit it. \A'li('n, in the course 
of time, the poimlation had increased, they 
felt the projiriety of initiating an cMVblishod 
form of government, and for tliis ]>urposo 
summoned a general assembly. 'Tlieir elee,- 
liuii AAas a judicious one. 'I'Jic ruler of tlieir 
choice was iamed for liis virtues, ami so in- 
gratiated himself AvitJi liis suhjiu’ts, that they'^ 
never regretted their voluntary submission, 
ami monarchy became an establisJied and 
respectable institution, am! continueil so till 
tlie reign of (ionerda. Jdiis ( ionerdaj’ wa.s 
slain in a battle foiiglit at iMelitra, in which 
one of tin? leaders was Jarasaiidlia, King of 
Jkihar, IMagrida, and his opjionent Ki.shen, by 
the liand.s of Avhose brother the sovereign of 
Cashmere was sjain. '^Fo avenge Ids fall, Ids 
.son, Daniooder, attacked Kislien and Jd.s rela- 
tives on the banks of thi^ Scindo, on tlieir 
way to celebrate n marriage fea.stat ('amlahar, 
and lo.st liis life in the action. JMic victor, 
Kislien, bestow’cd tlie kingilom on Ids pos- 
tliiimon.s son, who was succeeded by tldrty- 
five jiriiiees, whose iiame.s live neither in the 
records or traditions of their country, a fate 
ricldy merited by tlndr personal vices and 
tyranny. A eonsceutive list is not given in 
the yi/yin jichrri of the princes who .snb- 
seipiciitly occupied the throne. A fcAV are 
named wliose reigns are di.sliiignished by some 
remarkable incidents, which served to consti- 
tute epochs in the Idstory of Ca.sljmere, but 
no reliable data is su])iilied to mark the years 
or the centuries. W'e are inforincd tJiat J..00 
was a just king, and the fonmh.T of Kamra j, 
the city of Looloo, vestiges of which existeil 
in the ilays of Akbar, and iirobably do iioAV. 

* Memoir vf a Map of Iliadosi an, p. 107. 

t Owgniiml, Augiiaiul, or Gom-rdii, a» ai>])cnis from 
tlin Irau.'^aHions «l his rciqrii, was routemjiorary with 
Kli^hllU and Vndishl hira, .lud a n.-lation of Jarnsandhn, 
King of M;igada, to wliosii assist a 1 km*, wc are here infornKid 
he led an anny. 'I'ln; <a)nlV(Uri'att:s were opposed to 
KriJinii, ill tin; proviitrc of Mathura, and defeated. 
Ki^heii and Ki isliiiu an; idciUioal. 
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It is said the huihliiigs were eighty croro* in 
number. 

Afihowg, identical with Asoka, established 
daring his reign the rites of- Brahma, and 
tliose of Jyen subsequently. He is de- 
scribed as a prince who ruled with equity; 
his son Jelowk was a prince of great ad- 
ministrative ability, who extended his con- 
f I Hosts to the seashore, and on his return 
to Cashmere brought in his suite from Kanoje, 
formerly the capital of llindostan, many j 
learned and wise men, from whom he selected | 
seven to preside respectively over the follow- 
ing departmonts — ^justice, exchequer, treasury, 
army, commerce, royal household, astrology, 
and alchemy. 

In the reign of Rajah Work tlie Brahmins 
rose superior to the Buddhists, and burnt 
down their temples. His reign is fixed by 
Professor Wilson n.c. 41K). 

Mihiracula, or Mehrkul, b,o. 310,j- made 
extensive coiuiuests. A curious talc is re- 
corded of this reign, which, divested of its 
metaphorical character, discloses the general 
laxity of morals w'hieh then prevailed. A 
large stone appeared in one of the rivers of 
(Jashmere, and entirely blocked it up, and 
wdiatever was cut away from it in the daytime 
grow again in the course of the night. The 
workmen abandoned tlielr labours in despair. 
Then a mysterious voice proclaimed that if a 
\irtuou8 woman touched the stone wdth her 
hand it would disappear. Royal proclamation 
was made, and woman after woman was 
brought, w'ho touched it without producing 
any elTect. The king had the women put to 
<iciith for their incontinency, their cliildren 
ibr their illegitimacy, and the husbands for 
conniving at tliis wdiolesnle harlotry. Three 
million lives had been forfeited, when an 
humble woman, a potter, w^as found, free from 
taint; her virgin touch dispatclied the magic 
stone, and gave an o])eii channel to the rock- 
obatr acted stream. ;|; A reign so sanguinary 
was terminated hy a death deserved by its 
atrocities. As he advanced in years he 
became the victim of an excruciating disease. 
His suffering, it appears, made him keenly 
feel the torments he had recklessly inflicted 
upon myriads. To expiate his crimes, ho 
resolved on a voluntary death, and a funeral 
pile was erected for his obso^piies. An ob- 
stacle bore presented itself. He bad appro- 
priated the endowments of the higher orders 
of the priesthood, and ap])ointed to the dis- 

• A crorc comprised one hundred lacs, or ten millions, 
an incredible number. — Jland-book of British India. 

t The dates here assigned are from the adjusted cbro> 
nology of Professor Wilson, on whose authority — and 
there exists no higher — they may be accepted. 

X A^in, Acheriy vol. ii. p. 181 . 
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charge of the sacerdotal functions an inferior 
and disreputable caste — the Gandha Brah- 
mins, a low race. The consequence was, that 
now, in the hour of bis extreme need, no one 
could be found duly qualified to perform the 
ceremonies of bis cremation, those impure 
tribes of Doradas, Bhotcas, and Mechbas, the 
recipients of bis favours, alone being acces- 
sible. The Brahmins of Aryadesa w^ere in- 
vited, by the offer of liberal treatment, to 
return. A pile was constructed of military 
weapons, to the summit of wliicli the repentant 
monarcli ascended, and amid its flames be 
yielded up his spirit, purified, as be believed, 
from those sins, wdiich, bis traditions tauglit 
liiin, w'cre expiated by bis voluntary immola- 
tion. 

Vaca, or Beck, the son of this last noticed 
monarch, succeeded to him. His name has 
heen perpetuated in connection writh a city 
which he founded on the banks of the river 
Vacavati, called T^avanolsa, and a religious 
rite at which he assisted. The names of his 
immediate Buccessors are the only known sur- 
viving inemoriaKs of their reigns. 

Kuharct, or Gopaditya, governed wdtli 
wrisdom and justice. He w^as a prince of 
eminent piety, and in wliose reign they report 
the golden age, Salya^ was restored. He 
imposed a strict observance of tlie ritual and 
distinctions of caste, reformed the priesthood 
by the ejection of evil-doers, and the enforce- 
ment of rigid discipline ; he encouraged Brah- 
mins of literary reputation and exalted virtue 
to resort to his kingdom, and throughout his 
dominions all were strictly prohibited from 
d(?stroying animal life, and all ranks of people 
w'crc enjoined to abstain from flesh moat. 
According to the Mohammedan authorities, 
he built a temple near the capital, calletl 
Takbt {Suliman, wdiicb, with several other 
] dace 3 of Hindoo worshij), in later ages, was 
destroyed by Sekander, called the Idol-breaker, 
one of the first Mohammedan kings of Cash- 
mere. After a reign of sixty years, be w^as 
succeeded by bis son Kurren, or Gokerna, of 
whom it is merely related that be built a 
temple. 

Jewnlisbter, or Yudishtbira, surnamed the 
Blind, from the smallness of his eyes, was the 
last of his race wdio mounted the throne of the 
Cashmere. By his sensual indulgence and 
insupportable tyranny, he so estranged his 
subjects, and outraged the feelings of neigh- 
bouring princes, that, by a combination of the 
Caslimerians and the kings of Hindostan and 
Thibet, according to the Ayin Acheri^ he was 
defeated, captured, and ignominioiisly cast 
into prison. Professor Wilson states that 
when he found resistance hopeless he fled, 
and secreted himself in the woods and moun- 
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tcaiuB witli hifl wotncii an<I a few followers, i 
Doomed to exchange luxury for privation, the 
downy coucli for the sharp rocdc, and the har- 
mony of minstrels for the wiki dashing of i 
cascades or the wilder horns of the moiiii- | 
taineers, he at last found a refuge in the ; 
court of some compassionate prince, whore, 
according to general belief, he died in 
exile.’* 

As tliis reign terminates the close of a • 
dynasty, and, according to the chronology we I 
have followed, has brought the narrative to j 
the beginning of the second century, to a | 


f»criod nearly coinciding with that at whic]\ 
the liistory of tlie kingdom of IMngada was 
iiiteiTujjted, and as near tlie epoch of Alox- 
ainler and Chandragupta as we could con- 
veniently approach, it is advisable to res nine 
the threa<l of our liistory wliere wo diverged, 
and devote a chajiter to the expedition of the 
great Macedonian, and its consecpiences, the 
only truly historic and well -authenticated 
episode in the antc-lMohaminedaii records of 
India, and the point from wliioh contempora- 
neous annals afford us an insight into the trans- 
actions of the countries beyond the Indus. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

INVASION or THE GREEK^—ALEXANDER THE GREAT -SELEUCUS NICATOR— THE BACTRIAN 

GREEKS. 

Tiiii conquests made in India by the Persian more intimate acquaintance with these en- 
monarch Sesostris,-|- and which constituted his i riehing ]>roduetion8, obtained through Persian 
wealthiest and most lucrative satrapy, de- | channels, and the fact, which their fiscal 
seendod to his successors, and, it may lie in- ! returns recorded, that its tributes constituted 
ferred, remained subjoid to them down to the | nearly ono-half tlie public revenue of tliat 
fall of tlmt (Mupiro, and the imposition of the j wealthy enq>irc, <lecitlcd the Alaccdonian on 
rule of the Greeks. ! imposing liis yoke upon them. 

The fall of Dariu.s, the appropriation of his ! The history of Alexander the Great is tlio 
home enijiire, the discomfiture of Bossus, and | theme of every schoolhuv’s declamation. No 
the subjugation of Ikiclria and the countries j personage is more familiar to every tyro, in 
which lay between the Oxus and Tanais, or | some phases of his character. The moans by 
Transoxantes, the defeat of the King of Bey tbia, which lie .sc<nire<l the supreme euinmand (»ver 
and subsequent allianee, and the overthrow the combined forces of tlio CMUgregated states of 
and acquisition of Bogdia, enabled Alexander, | < Greece, the rai)idity with whieli lie spread far 
in the tenth year of his reign, and tlie Beventh i and wide liis comiuesfs, the vastness of his 
after his invasion of Persia, to direct liis im- ■ military conceptions, his untiring energies, 
mediate attention to the state of India. I mastery of details, and administrative cajiacity. 

The perilous situation of Persia, and its I have been universally recognised, and liaVo 
eventual subjeetiou, in all proliability, inspired ! placed him in the van of the most able and 
the Indian satrapy with the hope of being aide • most illustrious of heroes. The destruction 
to proclaim its iiidcpeiidonee. The occasion j of the city of Tyro, the Western emporium of 
appeared to be the most favourable for the the commerce of the. East, and the stores of 
attempt. The great extent of the Persian the Indian province, and ]»robahly the cogni- 
empirc, the remote situation of India, the tion of the fact, that whatever nation from tlie 
violent opposition, which might be reasonably | remotest antiquity nionopolised that trade 
calculated on, from the powerful .satraps whose became the arbiter of the destinies of the 
territories intervened between the Indus and world, inspired tiro first thought of carrying 
the seat of government, the length of time his arms into the IVir East. 
which would be devoted to the organization The brilliant achievements which crowded 
of the new government, all combined to confirm the history^ of the campaigns which led to the 
the nssiimptioii that they might act witli iiii- total discomfiture of the Persian armies, the 
punity. India was loo rich a prize to be flight of Darius, and the total .subjugation of 
easily relinquished ; its products, borne on j the great cnijrire founded Iry Cyrus, though 
the wings of commerce to the far West, were they furnish the most thrilling chapters of 
long previously articles of necessity to the history, have no direct claim to a place in 
wealthy, refined, and luxurious Greeks. A Indian story. 

• Asiatic Rc.tff.'irc/tejif vo\, w, J). ^1. Tlie battle of Arbclii was the last stand 

t See i»age 3S6. made by Darius for liis throne and personal 
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safety. Tlie j)Ijiin3 wjislie<l l>y the ou 

tljc west, about sixty iiiilcs to tlie east of 
tlie sito of Ninoveli, flio nioilern Mossoiil, 
was the arena of tlic defeat. Abandoned by 
Ills army, and attondod by a few body-guards, 
Darin.s fleMl eastward, and Bought refuge 
beyond the range of the Gordyene Mountains, 
\vhich guard the western frontiers of INIedia, 
ealeulating tliat the eoiniucror’a ju'ogress 
would ho retarded, if not entirely stopped, in 
regulating the affairs of the empire now at 
his inerey, and in appropriating the treasures 
exposed to Iniu in tlie tliree southern capitals 
of the empire — liabylon, Porsciiolis, and Susa. 
These events transpired at the close of the 
year n. d(X). 

An interval of six months elapsed after the 
battle of Arhela, during which Alexander 
was occupied in the plunder and demolition 
of the far-famed Perscpnlis, and the pacification 
of Persia projier ; and Darius hail taken his 
residence in Fchalana, the modern IFamadan, 
the capital of iMedia, and the hirthplace of 
Gyrus the (jlreat. His day-dream of being 
left here in safety and obscurity was soon 
dissipated. TJie Maoodonian could brook 
no living coni|>otitor. His army was soon in 
motion, and the refugee was now" compelled 
to seek a more remote asylum. ICight days 
after that j>rocipitous Higlit, Alexander en- 
tered Ecliatana, and here ho laid dow'U a new 
basis for his operations. This royal strong- 
hol(l~a descriiition of which has been trans- 
mitted in the Cijropardia of Xenophon- the 

r)rdiiiary summer residence of the Persian 
monarchs, he made his principal dcjiot, and 
garrisoned it with .seven tliousand men. 
Hero, as a place of the greatest safety, he 
dep«>siteil the immonso mass of wealth ho 
had accumulated during the progress of liis 
trinmjdis, amounting, it is stated, to 180,(X)0 
talents, equal to iil,00(),rKM.). After a 
very brief stay, he resumed his pursuit 
of the fugitive, who had forwarded his 
wives, baggage, and treasures, amounting 
to over a million ami a half, to liyrcania, on 
the south-eastern sln^res of the Caspian. The 
approach to this locality was difliciilt in the 
extioiiie, the mountains which intervened 
were passalde at one defile only, callod, from 
its commanding position, the Gate of tlie 
Caspian. His determination had been to pro- 
secute his llight till lie had readied the 
satrapy of llactria, the government of 
Jlesaus, who stood high in his estimation, 
and w"a8 still the partner of his toils and iiiis- 
Ibrturies. Hero he calculated that his safety 
would be insured ; lie relied on the distance 
of that country, the bravery of its inhabitants, 
ainl probably on its proximity to the re- 
motest and tlie wealthiest of the eastern divi- 
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Hions of the Indian cinjiire. To strengthen 
his chances he had resolved on the further 
jiroeautiiin of devastating the countries 
through which his journey lay, and thus de- 
prive his enemy of the 8Up[)lie3 required for 
such a protracted expedition. The road 
from Kebataua to Bactria, along wdiich both 
the llight of Darina and the pursuit of Alex- 
ander lay, passed along the broken ground 
skirting the soutbern flank of the mountain 
range I'dburz, and of tins route the (/aspiaii 
Gates formed tlie w"orst and must difficult 
portion. Alexamlcr liojied to anticijiate his 
arrival at this jiass,* and to accomplish it 
used all exjieilitioii. Fear liad accelerated 
the sjiced of Darius, and ere the approach of 
Alexander to that post he had placed the 
steeps of the Taurus between them. The 
difficulties of the journey did not retard the 
pursuit; though the fainting soldiers and life- 
los.s Bleeds strew^ed the line of march, onw^ard 
hasted the w’eavied jiursuors. In eleven days 
they roaehed Rhages, w ithin a day’s marcli of 
the pass. 

The escape of Darius across the mountains 
destroyed all the expeetations Alexander had 
cnterlaiiied of overtaking him, and conse- 
quently he here 1 nil ted his forces for five 
I lays, in order that they might recover from 
their excessive fatigue. He also directed his 
attention to the pacification of the Parthians, 
oil whose confines he then was. 

An enemy more proximate, treacherous, 
and relentless, accompanied the ill -fated priiu'c. 
When Darius had entered Tlyrcania, several 
of liis fullow'ors returned to their habitations, 
ami others submitted to the victor. »Somc of 
his officers — the chief of whom was liis 
favourite, Bessus, the mainstay of hia holies — 
conspired against their sovereign, seized upon 
him, and held him in custody. Intelligence 
of this circumstanco w\as Bpecdily conveyed to 
Alexander, wdio felt that now' there was a 
more imperative need of speed than ever. 
Accompanied by a body of choice troops, 
lightly accoutred and with only a moderate 
supply of provisions for tw’o days, he pro- 
secuted his march the next night and fol- 
lowing day wuthouiv intermission. Allowing a 
short rc.spite for refresliment he resumed his 
journey, and after a march of two niglits 
and one day, he reached the camp from which 
the intelligence of the outrage on Darius had 
reached him, but the enemy had previously 
abandoned it. He ascertained that Darius 
had been taken aw"ay a captive by Bessus, 
who had usurped the imperial title wdtli the 
approval of the army, with the exception of 

* Ou the pari of Mount Taurus south of the Caspian, in 
Armenia. (Sec Strabo, vol. ix. pp. 508-523 ; Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 125j Grote, vol. xii. p. 25C.) 
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flic Greek mereonarics, who, tlioiigh faitlifnl 
f(j the l*ersiim inoiiaieli, were loo weak to 
alford him )>rotoctioii. The leading eon- 
s]»irator3 were tlie s.atraps of flic remote 
eastei’ii jiroviiiees, J)rangiami, Araeliosia, and 
Daetriii, the inhahitants of which were Ihe 
hravost of all the A.siatic!i ; and to them was 
eommittod the royal cajdive, fettered Avith 
golden chains,* and cmdined in a covered 
chariot. Grote opines (hat, under (he 
<lesperate eireiimstances, the plan pursued 
by tlie eonaj)iraturs was perhajis the least 
unpromising that could bo pro[>osed, the 
double flight of Darius having do.stroyed all 
ho])e in liim.f The <atnspirators ha.<l resoKe<l 
to jiroceed w ith all e\|><Mlijioh ea.stward, and 
to reach liactria and Sogdiana, and there to 
organize a ikow'orful resistance. The here- 
ditary monarch, with all the* resources of his 
vast empin*, had failed in two great hattles, 
and had heen driven to s<*ek safety in igno- 
minious lliglit. 'riie compievor was not the 
ni.-in to afford to the suhalterns of Darius an 
opp(n tunity of com])leting their j.lans : as 
soon as he aseeriaiued tlu'ir de^signs, he re- 
solveilon immediate jmrsuit, to overtake them, 
and rescue their jirisonor. In thi.s crisis 
<*xf)i.‘(ii(ioii was everytliiiig; with the scanty 
!■( sources at his ('ommaud, lie precipitated liis 
arrangements, and ihongh men and horses 
W'ere fatigued witli inevsssant lah.mr, he 
ordered his troops to march, and with all the 
alacrity which he could insjiiro, they con- 
timicfl the pursuit all that night and till noon 
tlie next <lay, when they reaeJicd a village in 
which Bessus, liis suite, and guards, had 
j*itclicd tlieir tents (lie previous evening. 
Alexander here learned tliat tlie Persian fugi- 
tives were intent on })ursul]ig their lliglit that 
night ; he inipiired if there was any shorter 
route, tlian that t hey lia<l taken ; he was told 
there, w.is, hut (hat it lay through a desert 
destitute of w-aler. Not dotcrrerl hy even 
the.se physical <lisad vantages, he adopted that 
route, and when he found that hi.s infantry 
could not master the diffie.ultie.s of their 
situation, live hundred of the cavalry having 
I>eeii ordere<l to disiiiomit, tlieir horsc.s were 
supplied to the captains of fo<»t and the most 
ajiproved men of that service, all Jicavily 
armed. Another liody liad hcen dispatched 
along the main roinl, which Bossus aiul hi.s 
C()m|»anions had jmrsuod. 'Diat night four 
hundred furlongs were accom])li.she«l, and 
early the next morning ho came in sight of 
the flying enemy. The result was, that the 
mere appearance of vosi.stance was presented ; 
at the sight of Alexander they turneil their 
hack.s without striking a blow, and lied 

* Arrum, rartiiis. and (irolr, voJ. iii. p. 2t8, 
t Ibid, i». 2VJ. 


ill the utmost disorder. Dariu.s, Avho rc.sisted 
all the eflorts made to induce liim to leave 
hi.s cliariot and seek safety on horsehack, 
piorceil hy the javelins of his ca]dors, was left 
hehind. Aniau states that helbre Alexander 
had seen liiiii, lie li.ul expirc<l of liis woumls, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, ami n. c. 330. 
Alexander sent the body to Persia jiropor, 
there to he interred in the royal mausoleum 
amongst his regal [ircdeeessors. 

'Pile fall of his I’eehic oj»]»oncnt deprived 
Alexander of the a«lvantages wliicli Avonld, 
necessarily, result from liis rescue from the 
liands of his rehcllious suhjeets. and threatened 
a more te<iions protraction aiid vigorous |)ro- 
scention of the war. ^Plio countries w^liicli 
exte.mled Irom hcyoiid the (kispian Gates to 
tlie north -w'este.rn extremity of India, as well 
a.s India itself, though trilmtary .to Ih'rsia, 
were very ini})erfeelly known. This, added 
to the facts that coiitingonLs letl from these 
cxtcii.sivo and remote disti ii'ts were the brax est 
soldiers of tlie emj>ire, and that tlie. revenues of 
Imtia, tin* most easterly of them all. as pre- 
viously shown on (Ik; authority of Herodotus, 
constituteil oiio-thirti of tJnise of the entire 
twenty divisions of I^ersia, mn.st liave pie- 
sentod a more troiil.iled future fo the con- 
I (jueror. 

Bessn.s liad the reputation, amongst his 
compatriots, of being a hr.-ive man, and an 
experienced conmiander. His treatment of 
his sovereign liad hut very little elTect U|»ou 
the devotion of his followers and acoomjilices, 
ainl m.ay Jiave heen loolo-d upon as a hiiuiablo 
act by all Imt tin; inva<lei';;, as it offered the 
only rational hopes of a successful struggle. 
I’he c’onijuie'ity of guilt, ami the iVustratitui 
of any ho[>es which the perpetration of their 
crime might have led them to ex|»ect from 
Alexander, destroye<l hy the indignation with 
w'jiieh the crime was denounced, and the 
niagnilicerice w ith which (he funeral ohserpiiea 
were celehratecl, must have coiiviiiced them 
that their last rcsouree w^as iu a coiuhined 
am! obstinate effort. 

A forota.stc of the formid.ihic tdiaractor of 
the tlosperate resistance Avliich might he ex- 
pected from tlie more remote, and, as rojuited, 
more w'arlike trihe.s, was experienced hy 
Alexander in the exjMjdilion which lie iiiKlcr- 
took, soon after, into the moiintaiii occupied 
hy the Mardi, a single triix*, as brave as 
they were poor, and wdio ilisplayed great 
valour, intlicting upon the Maoedoniaus 
serious los.s. Prom the AlanJi ho Iia.steiied 
through /ondracarta, the clMcf city of Hyr- 
cania; then ca^^tward through Jlecutoiiipyho 
to Susia, the capital of the ])roviucc of Aria, 
pnrsuiug the directimi, if not the road, the 
conspirators had taken. Here very important 
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news reached him—that Be.ssus liad nsui*])ed ' 
the insignia and title of King of Asia, and 
nssuincd the name of Artayerxea ; that he 
Imd at Ids disposal a large arm)', composed of 
Persian troops, and a great number of Bac- 
trians, and he expected that hia warlike neigh- 
bours, the Scythians, would send a considerable 
accession to his force. No time was to be lost — 
not a moment for preparation to be afforded to 
the enemy. All hia forces wore made ready for 
the occasion ; and evidently, though Arrian and 
the other ancient writers omit to state the 
fact, this ndlitary organization, and the direc- 
tion of the march, were the results of his 
resolve to crush Bessus and his pretensions at 
the first opportunity. Bessus had judiciously 
matured liis plans. Satcbarzancs, governor 
of Aria — through whoso country Alexander 
had passed a short time previously, and who 
was an (»fficer ho had reinstated in autho- 
rity — shaveil hia confidence. Alexander had 
the mortification to learn, as ho was hasten- 
ing to Hactria, that he had slain the few 
Greeks who had l)een loft belli nd for his pro- 
tection, and had summoned a general muster, 
in order to raise an army for the assist- 
ance of Bessus, which, united to his, would 
ho a match for the Macedonians. Alexander’s 
measures were as prompt and as masterly 
executed as usual ; he retraced his steps, and 
effectually crushed tlic incipient rebellion. 

This was the work of only a few <l«aysi lie 
as rapidly arranged the a flairs of that pro- 
vince. Being iu the meantime joined by his 
roar division, lie marched into the territories 
of the Ziirungei, or Drangi, the modern 
Sciostan ; but Barsaentes, one of tliosc con- 
cerned in the murder of Darius, and prince 
of that country, on his approach, fled to the 
fmlians on the other shle of the river Indus.” 
’riiis fact, stated, in the words quoted, by Arrian, 
deserves particular notice, as does the sequel, 
that “they ftho Indians], having seized him, 
sent liim to Alexander, who, for his treachery, 
commanded him to he ])nt to death.”* 

The autumn and winter j* were spent by ^ 
Alexander in reducing Dratigiana, Gedrosia, 
Arachosia, and the. Paropnuiisitlaj, the modern 
Seiestan, Allglianistan, and the western part 
of Cahill, lying between the Gaziia on the 
north, Candaliar or Kelat on the south, and 
Furrali on the west,. The entire subjugation 
of these extensive countries was necessary to 
the accomplisliment of his avowed object, the 
complete conquest of Bactria, and to his con- 
cealed — that is, so far as the omission of all 
allusion to it amongst the authorities — and 

• B.C. 330 29. This fact clearly pnivcs that close 
relations e.\isicd between the Indiana and the Western 
aatraps. 

t Arrian, b. iii. c. xxv. 
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ulterior object, the subjection of India. The 
second revolt of the Arians, and the bravery 
of the resistance they this time offered, threat- 
ened serious consequences, had not the fall of 
their general in a well -contested battle 
crushed all after-opposition. The elements 
were the fiercest enemies Alexander encoun- 
tered, and his troops suffered severely from 
cold and privations, passing through plains 
deeply covered with snow, and enduring all 
the extremities of want. 

1^110 Paropamisidse "were separated from 
Bactria by a high chain of mountains, to 
which the Macedonians gave the name Cau- 
casus, out of compliment to their prince, who 
wished to traverse them. Near the southern 
termination of one of the passes of this moun- 
tain range, by tlie niotlerns termed Hindoo 
Koosli, to the iiortli-east, it is maintained by 
respectable authorities, was founded a new 
city, called Alexandria ad Caucasnm. A colony 
of seven thousand IMacodonian veterans was 
])lanted there. In crossing the Hindoo Koosh 
from south to north they probably marched 
by the pass of Barnian, which Wood maiii’* 
tains is the only one of four passes open to an 
army in winter.* It was at the close of this 
season the hold attempt was made to cross 
this mighty range. The army spent seven- 
teen days in achieving this hazardous feat.f 

I'he man who feared no danger, and who 
had surmounted every obstacle, encountering 
Nature in her most terrific mood, soon overran 
Bactria, although 15essus had taken very wise 
l»rccaution8 to impede, if not obstruct, hia 
ap)>roacli, having laid waste all the country 
iu hia line of march. Drapsaca, Aornos, pre- 
viously pronounced impregnable, and Bactria, 
the modern Balk, fell in rapid succession into 
his hands, and the unfortunate Bessus fled 
beyond the Oxus, the boundary between 
Bactria and 8ogdiana. -The Oxus was soon 
reached, nor did its precipitous hanks, nor 
deep stream, ra])id and six furlongs Avide, 
the most formidable river the Macedonians 
had ever seen, long retard their progress. 
When Alexander arrived at its course, he 
found no possible m^^ans of transit. As a final 
resource, lie ordered all the skins which the 
troops used for their tents to be collected and 
inflated, and made water-tight, and by this 
contrivance, in the course of five days, he 
and his entire army is reported to have passed 
over the river in safety. The enemy offered not 
the slightest opposition. In a feAV days, de- 
serted and betrayed, Bessus fell into the hands 
of his enemy, and eventually suffered a severer 
and a more ignominious fate than he had in- 

* Wood's Journey to the Oxus, p. 195. 

t Cartiiis, b. vii. c. v. Grote, without quoting his 
authority, says fifteen days. 
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flicted on Darius.* Having inflicted tin's sum - 
mary puuisliineut, tho ]Vraf:e«Ionians liasteueil 
northward, and reached iMararanda (Saniar- 
cand), the capital of Sogdiana, and then the 
Jaxartea, wliich they mistook for tho Taimis, 
the boundary between Europe and Asia. 
Here terminated their northern progress, about 
the forty-second degree of latitude, and sixty- 
ninth east longitude. Here Alexander built a 
town, called, like many others, after him. The 
rising of the Sogdians and Diictrians in his 
re.ar was the immediate cause of his return. 
To their complete subjugation he applied his 
masterly ability ; and though a bravo race, 
strongly supported by their allies, the •Scy- 
thians, and led by a prince brave and popular, 
Spitamenes, after several hard-fought con- 
flicts, they were reduced to such a state of 
subjection, that a Grecian kingdom — the Bac- 
trian, })reviously uoti('.ed — flourished there for 
centuries. Of the transactions of these cam- 
paigns, the writers so often quoted, and who 
furnish tlie materiids of this hi.story, give a 
full and trustworthy account. The accuracy 
of Curtins’ description of the general features 
of Bactria and Sogdiaua, is attested, in tiie 
strongest language, by modern travcdlers. 
But, unfortunately, so little is known of these 
regions, that of all the localities named by 
him, except ^Maracaiida, now KSamarcand, the 
river Folytiiuetus, now Kohik, and Bactria, 
now Balk, nothing appears certain.f 

In the winter of the year n.c. 229 Alex- 
ander crossed the Hindoo Koosli. In the 
summer of n.c. 227 ho began his march hack 
to the same mountain range, having plucked 
fresh laurels, and contracted some deep stains. 
Tho massacre of the innocent and unsuspect- 
ing Branchidaj, the assumption of Asiatic 
despotism, the death of Clitus, the provoked 
conspiracy of the Pages, the torture and exe- 
cution of Calistlieiies, although startling inci- 
dents, crowding the eve of tho invasion of 
India, are no part of its story, the leading 
historical and topographical notices being pre- 
liminary and illustrative. 

Preparatory to his march on India he re^ 
called the bravest, and, at this period of his 
career, the most confidential of his generals, 
from Sogdiana; assembled his forces, raised 
a body of Bactrians thirty thousand strong, 
and, leaving a force of fourteen thousand 

* Plutarch, Life of Alexander ^ vol. ii. p. 489. Lang- 
home. CortiuB says he was delivered up to Oiathresi the 
brother of Darius XT[i.) j^ppian, on the authority of 
Ptolemy, states his death with uo reference to severities 

(b. lu. c. XXI.) 

t ITic valuable researches of Bumes, Wood, Morier, 
aud others, have done much already, and will stimulate to 
further investigation in a field rich in ancient monuments 
and coins, aud whose ancient history would be so inte- 
resting and instructive. 


foot and horse, under Amyntas, at liactria, to 
keep hi.s newly -cuiupicred siihjerts in awe, he 
directed his journey southward, and in ten 
days re- crossed the Hindoo Koosh. 

It has been previously conjectured that, 
from the conimouocinent of liis pursuit of 
Bessiis, he had in contemplation the inva.^ion 
of India. In Bactria he had op])ortiiidtie8 of 
consulting natives of that country, fugitive^ 
from their home, and of a.scertaining what 
prospects of success presented themselves. 
(Jurtiua states that Alexander turned his 
attention towards that country, because it was 
esteemed rich nut only in gold, hut in gems 
and pearls, which, he says, were applied to 
excessive decoration rather than magniflccnce, 
and that the shields of the Indian soldiers 
were said to glitter with gold and ivory.* 
The Indian mercenaries hy their bravery had 
provoked his hostility, and the severity of his 
treatment of a band of them who had defied 
his arms in the defence, in the late war, of one 
of the toAvns, will serve to show Low' deter- 
mined and annoying to Alexander must have 
been their resistance. So long as tlndr 
general survived they rei>nlsed the i\raccdt>- 
iiiaus with the utmost luavory ; when he fell, 
and many of liis soldiers in battles, they 
sent a herald to Alexander, wJio agreed with 
them tliat they should enter into his .service. 
They accordingly came forth from the city, 
armed, and encamped hy themselves in an 
elevated ])osition, opposite to tlie Macedonian 
tents, with the intention of stealing away by 
night, and returning homo heeaiiBO they 
did not wish to fight against their friends. 
That very niglit they were surrounded, and 
cut to pieces.f ^Bliis crime wanted even tJie 
shadowy pretext here given, for Plutaroli 
states that ho seized the mercenaries on their 
march homeward, aud j)nt them to the sword. J 

When Alexander arrived at the Copheiuia 
(the Cabul Biver) he dispatched a herald to 
an Indian prince named Taxiles, and others 
of his rank on this side tho Indus, to summon 
them to come forth and meet him as he ap- 
proached their territories. Plutarch, whose 
love of anecdote led him to estimate a man 
by his wit rather than hy the greatest sieges 
or most important battles, gives a JiighJy 
amusing dialogue which occurred between 
them at their first meeting.§ There are other 
passages of Indian literature which lead to 
the conclusion that it is likely to have ensued. 
“ What occasion is there for wars between 
you and me, if you are not come to take from 
us our water and other necessaries of life, the 

* Curtius, b. viii. c. v. 

t ArriaD, h. iv, c. xxvii. 

X Plutarch, Introduction to the Life oj Alexander, 

S Ibid. 
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only that roasonahlo rnon will take up 

anus for? Ah to ^^old and bilvor, and otlior 
possossiouH, it I am riclior than you 1 am 
'willin::' lo ohlit;e with pait; if I am poorer, I 
have no ohjeotion of sharing your bounty.'’ 
CImrmed with his frankness, Alexander took 
Ids liaml, and answered, “Tldnk yon, then, 
with all thiseivility,to escape without a conflict? 
Vou are inueli deceived if you <lo. I will 
flispute it with you to the last, but it sliall bo 
in favours and benetits, for 1 will not have 
you exccotl me in L^enerosity.” I'herefore, 
after having receivotl groat presents fnnn 
him, and made greater, be said to him one 
evening, “ I drink to you, "Faxilcs, and, as 
fl\irc as you pledge me, yon shall have a tlioii- 
sand talents.”* Whatever may be the credit 
of the main part of the story, it is to ]>e feared 
that the iMacedoidan did md boliave so inag- 
nanimoiioly. Arrian, always partial to bis 
hero, asserts tliat the Indian ]uinco presented 
the most valuable presents India could supjdy, 
and made 1dm a j)romiso of twenty-live ele- 
phants. J Ieph«i^stiou was sent IdrAvard to 
c<jn.strnct a bridg(3 for the trans]>ort <d' the 
troops across tlio fndiis, and to reduce to 
submission the nations through which his 
course lay. 4^ixilcs, and the other pritices of 
tlio country, accompanied his army, and exo- 
ciUed all commands im])o.scd, with the excep- 
tion of Aates, [)rinec of I’euccalotis, who, after 
nohly defending his eity for thirty days, was 
captured ami slain. 

Alexamler, with a hand of target oers, and 
half the army, marched against the Aspii, 
'rhyra*i, and Arasaci,‘|' and, passing near the 
river CIiocs, or Choaspes, tli rough a tamutry 
rough and mountainous, he rapidly reduced 
the independent principalities, which, acting 
in the absence of any organization, however 
bravely they resisteil, coulil offer no effective 
nor |»rolongod opposition. In one of the Htorm- 
ing affairs Alexander nearly received hi.s 
deathblow from one of these hardy moun- 
taineers ; a dart pitu'ced liis armour, and 
wounded him in the shonldcr. Ue was .saved by 
the strength ami thickness of his coat-c»f-mail. 
This engagement must liavc been severely 
contested. Ptolemy and Jieonnatns were both 
wounded in the conflict. From a few a<lmis- 
fiions of the Cl reck historians, it is evident that 

* I’hitarch, vol. ii. p. 502. 

t The Aspii, or A.'^pasii, a tribe of tbc raropamnsitbe, 
at the south foot of Hindoo Koosh, on the Chocs, or (’ho- 
aspes, now Kabineh. Thyi;ei, or Gorva, the capital of a 
small district of tlic same name, at the foot of tlic sniiu* 
range, north of the I’uitjaub, on the banks of tin? Suastes, 
one of the tributaries of the Co]»hem;s. Arasata, or Assa- 
ceni, the territory of this tribe, appears to have Iain be- 
tween the Indus and Cojdieiies, or Copheu, at their junc- 
tion, and adjoining the valley last noticed, now called 
Panjliore. — Smith, IMiouary of Geography. Grolc 
thinks they cannot be uow ideiitilied (vol, .xii. p. 303.) 


Alexamler was encountered by men who had 
all the ossontiald of a formidalde enemy hut 
eomhinalion. Their efforts were desultory, 
and their warfare was of the guerilla order. 
The army of the Aspasii, Arrian relates,* 
was ]u>stcd on the banks ot the river, within 
two davH march. Ptolemy, at the head of a 
large force, was dispatched* to dishxlge them. 
Tlic enemy retired to the mountains, having 
first sot fire to the city whi<rh they aban- 
doned, and there prepared to dcfciul thein- 
selv»‘S. From this post the (Irecian general 
resolved to cx]Kd them, and gallantly placed 
himself on foot at the head of the advancing 
j)arty. When the Indian general saw him 
a])j>roach, he boldly advanced in the van of 
his force, nor did he relax his ardour ludil he 
came within spear's reach of his ailversary, 
Ptolemy; he then hurled his sj^oar with such 
force and aim, that, it struck upon Ids breast- 
plate, but could not penetrate bis w ell- wrought 
armour. Ptolemy struck him then tbrongli 
the Ihigb, and having slain him, according to 
the Jlomerio practi(;e, .still prevalent, stripf)etl 
liinn)f bis armour; but flic brave mountaineers 
again and again renewed the light aminid I be 
body of their chief, and were with great 
dinhndty finally forced to retreat to the sleo]is; 
and even this repulse w'as not accomplished, 
till a large reinforcement had opportunely 
arrived, under the command of Alexander in 
person. After this engagement he marched 
against one of their fortresses called Arygdiis ; 
bill (ho enemy, on his advance, set tire to it, 
and then al)andom;d it. The situation of this 
town, and the strength and convenience of its 
position, rccomniondcd it to Alexander as an 
eligible po.st to strengthen liis line of com- 
munication w ith his territories, and late con- 
f|uest.s to the w cst and the north. Ho bad it 
rebuilt, and peopled it with fliich of the natives 
as had willingly submitted, and with tlmse 
veterans of his army, broken down by the 
inroads of old ago and the hUigucs of the 
service. In (be meantime be did not neglect 
to attend to those who had fled. He soon 
ascertained their location, and set out in search 
of it. lie at length arrived at the foot of a 
precipitous mountain, ’. id encamped there. 
Ftolemy, having been sent to reconnoitre it, 
reported that the nnmher of fires buining 
on it exceeded those in the Grecian camp. 
Leaving a sufficient force for the protection 
of the camp, Alexander sot out with the 
rest of tlie army. When Alexander arrived 
within sight of the enemy’s fires, he 
divided his forces into throe parts, one of 
which he committed to the command 
of Lconiiatus, one of liis body guards ; the 
Bccond to Ptolemy ; he himself assumed the 
♦ Arrian, b. vn. e. xxiv. 
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(■nnjniand of tlio third, winch he led against 
lliMt part of the Indian army where the 
sirongest array presented itself. Though 
placed on an eminence, in a situation of great 
strength, — either relying on their courage 
ami numbers, or despising the paucity of the 
^Macedonian army, — the enemy radily de- 
scended into the plains to give battle to those 
troojKS led by Alexander in person. There 
can be but little doubt, from the details, as 
given by Arrian, — the most to be relied upon 
of all the ancients who treat tliis subject, 
llnuigli he docs not state it directly,— that 
the Indians, when they dcscende<l from 
their stronghold, presumed they were pro- 
ceeding to encounter the Macedonian army 
ill coni])lete array. ^I’hey had no susjiiciou 
that two powerful divisions, were approach- 
ing in other directions, under competent gene- 
rals, to create powerful diversions. To their 
cost, they soon found that the danger they so 
boldly faced, was not .so ])crilous as thelaotic.s 
of their grout military oj)j>onent, tliat not one 
but three battles were to l>e fought, and 
that the enemy they so lately despised was 
liecome a triple-head<id monster. Sanguinary 
was the contliet with Alexander, but he, as 
ever, ])rovcd resistless. Ftolemy had not the 
advantage of contending in the plain, lie 
had to ascend a steep liiil, possos.sccl by 
the forces left to protect tlie camp, and who 
apprehended no surprise. He moved bis 
army to where the ascent was easiest, aiid, 
conscious of the bravery of tlio assailed, to 
teinjit fliom to seelv safety in flight, he [>ni- 
<lently forbore to surround the whole hill with 
his troo])s. Here, it is said, the battle was 
also terrible, both ‘'in couscipienco of the dis- 
advantage of the ground on the part of the 
Macedonians, and because the Tinlians of that 
province far excelled all the other Indians in 
military exploits; however, they were at last 
driven down from the mountain.s.’’ * l^oou- 
natus had a similar reception. The nature of 
this engagement may be imagined from these 
facts ; that forty thousand men were taken, 
and above two hundred and thirty thousand 
hea<l of cattle, out of wdiich Alexander cho.se 
the best and largest, that he might send them 
into Macedonia for a breeding stock, for “ they 
excelled the Grecian cattle in hulk and beauty.” 

The next people that attracted Alexander’s 
attention were the Asaaccni. Their army 
was reported to be composed of twenty 
thousand cavalry and thirty thousand foot, 
besides thirty elephants, all ready for the field. 
To prepare for an encounter with this army, as 
formidable in reputation for bravery as in 
numbers, he assemblcrd troops from all avail- 
able quarters, and enlarged hi.s anny to the 
♦ Arrian, b. iv. c. ixv. 
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greatest jiossible extent. He j»nssed tbrough 
the territories of the (jurcei ; crossed the 
river of that name, not without great difli- 
culty, not so much in consequence, of its 
great deptli and the violence of its current, a.s 
from the circumstance that its bed was over- 
laid with round and slippery stones, over 
which neither man nor horse could with safety 
pns.s. I’he successful accomplishment of what 
the natives con.sidered an insurmounfahledifTi- 
cnlty so dishoartoneel them, that they retired 
from a post they might have still longer main- 
tained to the annoyance of the inv.aders, and 
sought refuge in their strongholds. 

^Masaga wa.s the c.apital of this pcojile, to 
attack which, when Alexander ajiproached, 
the inhabitants being .strengthened by the 
co-operation of seven thousand mercenaries 
from the interior of India, boldly resolved not 
to await his assault under the defences of 
their walls, hut to meet him in the field, and 
trust the i.ssuc to the God of battles. They 
had also the daring to make an attempt to 
storm the Grecian (*amp. Alexander, per- 
ceiving this, <lre\v out his forces in order of 
battle : and to deprive the enemy of the ad- 
vantages of the shelter their wall.s wouhl 
afiord, in the ovent of (heir discomfiture, he 
had recourse to a .stratagem whicli was 
successful. On their approach, he ordered 
hi.s Macedonians to fall hack on a liillock 
about a mile in their rear. Tlie Indians, de- 
ceived by the feint, hotly ])rcssed on the re- 
treating foe. W’lieii (hey had approached 
within the reach of darts, on the preconcerted 
signal the whole army turned and fronted 
their pursuers. Under a fierce discharge of 
darts and arrows, surjtri.sed by the rapidity 
of the movement and the suddenness of the 
charge, the Indians in turn broke ground ami 
sought the .security of their bulwarks, leaving 
two luiiidred of tboir force dead behind tliem. 
Alexander then re.solved on besieging the town, 
and shortly after he cainc before it, ho re- 
ceived a w'ouml in the heel from an arrow. 
This served as a further stimulus to hi.s 
ardour: on the next day he advanced his 
battering engines, and a breach being made, 
the Macedonians entered with their wonted 
intrepidity ; hut her(?, again, the}' were met 
breast to breast, and such was their reeci>tion 
that Alexander sounded a retreat. The 
following day the assault was renewed, 
and a large wooden tower having been 
drawn to the hattlements, from its shelter 
showers of arrow's were discharged on the 
besieged. So determinedly brave was tlui 
defence, that on this day also the ^Tacedoniams 
were completely ba filed. On the third morn- 
ing the Macedonians again attempted the 
place, and from the tower threw a bridge to 
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the top of tlie brcaeli. By tin's a hotly of 
targeteers crossed over, hut such was the 
]>reci})itatioii with wliicli the soldiers crowded 
to eiiter the city, the hrid.i^e gave way, and all 
upon it fell with it frutri .its elevation. The 
Indians reaped all the advantfiges of the 
tiisnstor. AVitli loud shouts tliey riishtMl upon 
their prostrate assailants ; others from the 
walls hurled show<?r3 of stones and darts and 
all kinds of missiles ; ami some issuing from 
the small posterns, between the towers, in the 
walls, completed the destruction of those who 
had fallen. Fresh troops were sent IVoiii the 
camp to the succour of the hesiogers, and to 
cover their retreat. On the fourth day 
Alexander projected another bridge, fnun 
other works, with similar success. At length 
all his efforts to ea])ture the town liaving 
failed, terms of capitulation were agreed to. 
At Bazira and Ora the Macedtuiians met 
with a brave resistance. At Ora a number 
of elephants were captured ; those, the liis- 
torian Arrian states, were appropriated to tlic 
use of the army. 

^^’heu the intelligence of the fall of Ora 
had reached the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring town of Bazira, they fled from their 
city in the dead of night to Aornos, a place 
of great security; a pnsitioi\ which has com- 
manded a prominent place in histiuy, though 
its geographical identity has hitherto haflled 
all s[)eciilation. The situation of Bazira, a 
fort of the Assaceni, was somewhere at the 
south foot of I\ronnt Far()i>aniisus ; and it is, 
with some probability, maint allied that it is 
the Bajore, or Bisore, of modern times, north- 
west of Peshawur, but its site is by no means 
certain.* And in this respect it shares the 
common fate of the localities in this direction, 
mentioned in tlio narrative of Alexander’s 
Fiidian proceedings. Only a few places have 
as yot been identified — namely, Maracaiida,the 
modern Samarcand ; the river Polytimetiis, 
the modern Kohik; and Baetria, or Zariaspo, 
the modern Balk. Tlio recent extension of 
the British power in the north-west, will 
bring the classic lands of the Macedonian 
operations witliin the sphere of antirpiarianand 
scientific investigation, and a few years must, 
necessarily, bring to light the materials — 
abundant it may be fairly assumed, though 
unheeded or unrecorded — wliicli have hcon 
left by the followers of the great conqueror of 
Asia. The capture of this rock has been 
looked ^ipon as the most extraordinary 
achievement of the most extraordinary man 
who has' yet trod tlie' human stage; and 

Arrian, b, iv. c. xxviii; Curtins, b. viii. c, xi; 
Diodorus, b. xvur. c. hxv. See Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geoyraphy ; Grote, vol. xii. p. 304 j 
Bengal Journal, 1854. 
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though the history of its capture has formed 
hitherto a j>age of Grecian story, its ocjually 
aj>pro})riate locale is the Indian records. The 
Greek historian, — or rather tlie Egy}>tian,l)eing 
a native of Alexandria, — Ajipian, gives tlio 
jiarticulars. Aornos is tlcscribcd as the most 
stupenduns natural fortress in all the East. 
The Indians liad long deomod it impregnable. 
According to the old traditions of the country, 
the gods had essayed in vain to take it. 
Three, times it is reported to have defied the 
efforts of the invincible all-con([iiering Her- 
cules, the reputed ancestor of the Macedonian. 
The rock is described as being twelve miles 
ill circuit, and the lowest part of it three 
ipiarters of a mile above tlie plain. Did not 
its great strength imjiosc the prudence of dis- 
lodging its warlike occupants, the pro- 
spective glory of accomplishing that which 
hail defied all Ids predecessors wa.s sufticieiit to 
incite Alexander to the perilous enterpri.se. 
A precipitous, dangerous, and siditary |>ath, 
the work of human labour, Avas the only 
mean.s of ascent. On the summit was a fine 
spring of pure water, which welled forth a 
jilentifnl stream, that leaped down its craggy 
sides. A wood encircled a great portion oi' its 
ascent, and its surface supjdied as much arable 
and fertile land as was reipiisite for provision- 
ing a garrison of one thonsaml men. Alexander 
sent forward lleplnestion w ith orders to make 
preparations for bridging tlie Indus, wliile 
the great conqueror himself remained to have 
tlie distinction of directing the advances, and 
of securing the ocen]>ation of this fortress. 1 le 
designed, should he not succeed in reducing it, 
at first, either by assault orstratagem, to weary 
the garrison by a protracted siege, or starve 
them into submisssion. Treachery lent its 
mercenary aid to facilitate the hostile 
projects of the beleaguerers. The secret 
path Avas disclosed, and Ptolemy sent in 
command of a sufficient force to avail him- 
soif of the opportunity. Ptolemy, having 
triniiiphed over every difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and, through thi.s rugged and dangerous 
path, having gained the summit, as he had 
been commanded, reared <a burning torch on 
that part of the liill Avtienco it could bo most 
distinctly seen. This being observed by Alex- 
ander, he prepared for an assault on the 
foIIoAving day. 'i’he assailants Avero fiercely 
received and eventually repelled. The at- 
tacking force under Alexander having been 
thus obliged to AvithdraAA% the Indians directed 
their Avhole strength against Ptolemy, and a 
dreadful conflict ensued, the besieged having 
resolved to demolish t^^o rampart which ho 
had throAvn up for his protection, while he 
endeavoured Avith all his might to defend it. 
Galled by the incessant discharges of the 
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Macedonian arcliert^i, the bertiet^ed wore com- 
])ellcd to retreat on tJie a))})ruaeli of nif^ht to 
their fonner ]:)oaition. During the following 
niglit Aloxainler dispatclied an Indinu Bcont. 
«>u wliose fidelity and a]ititude he could rely, 
to communicate to Ptolemy his orders, that 
when he perceived him about to storm the rock 
below, he should, on his side, make a simul- 
taneous attack, and thus prevent tlie besieged 
from concentrating tlieir force, on the ]M)int of 
assault. At break of day Alexander Je<l his 
division to the place where, as has been above 
related, Ptolemy had Ascended, being satisfied 
tliat if tlio difficulties of that ascent were siir- 
monnted, and both force.s united, the enemy 
wonl<l be soon driven from their stronghold. 
Ilreast to breast was tlie fight maintained 
without relaxation ; the one party struggling 
to ascend, the other to hurl them downwards ; 
while at convoniont intervals tlie wearied 
warriors of the front rank, were relievetl by 
fresh succours fiann tlie rear. Through the 
entire day this personal conllict was vigorously 
sustained; at last the Macedonians reached 
the top, and were rooeiv'cd by their exulting 
friemls. The united forces, without respite, 
made a combined attack — again in vain : night 
<*lose<l the encounter without any furtlicr ad- 
vantage being gained. Alexander now de- 
spaired of carrying the fortress hy tlie unaided 
prowess of his men, and had recourse to his 
strategic skill for aid. AVhen daylight 
appeared, he ordered his troops to bring 
from an adjacent wood, each one hundred 
poles or stakes, and with these materials he 
caused a huge rampart to be constructed from 
that jiart of tlie hill wdicre tlieir cntrench- 
menU were to a level with the summit of the 
rock possessed by the Indians, that from this 
elevation they might be enabled to annoy the 
enemy with their darts and arrows. While 
this laborious and exposed operation was in 
progress, Alexander was cheering his toiling 
boldiera wdtli word and exam]»le. 

The army carried on the rampart the 
length of a full furlong during the day, and, 
on the followu’ng, on the portion thus com- 
jdeted, he stationed his slingers and engineers, 
wdio defended the workmen from attack. 
Tims in three days tbe wmrk, as originally 
designed, was finished. On the fourth a little 
hill, as high as the defences of the enemy, w\as 
gallantly carried and secured by a spirited 
charge; to this, as a terminus, Alexander de- 
cided on prolonging the rampart. The boldness 
of this undertaking, and the skill and rapidity 
with which it was executed, made the Indians 
despair of being longer able to hold their 
position. They now resolved to abandon it, 
and in order to effect their purpose on the 
following night, unpereeived by tlie enemy, 
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they liad recourse to an artifice. They sent 
a herald to Ale.xander to announce to liini 
that they w'cre ready, on certain conditions, 
to surrciulor ihemselvos into his hanils. Their 
coucealod intentions were to lull his suspieion.s 
hy these ncgociatiuns, and under the favour 
of flic darkiiesH of the night to steal away, 
and betake themselves to their homes. Alex- 
ander wa.s informed of their design, and 
availed himself (jf it. He allowed siiffi- 
t-ient space hu- their purpose, by withdrawing 
the sentinels, and in person awaited their 
descent. When the defences w’ere evacuated, 
accompanied by seven hundred of his guards 
and targeteers, he himself first entered the 
rock which the enemy had just deserted, and 
his troops, by heli)ing one the other, climbed 
up after him. Once in possession, a pre- 
arranged signal was given, and the main 
body of the Macedonians fell upon the dis- 
organised and unprotected garrison, and cut 
many of them to pieces, llundrcds, seized 
with panic and fear, in their fiiglit fell head- 
long from the ])rccipicc8, and perished. Alex- 
ander was thus in possession of the rock which 
Jiad delkul the assaults of all previous assail- 
ants, and tradition included amongst tliosi*, 
Hercules, liis ancestor. Having offered sacri- 
t lice, and supplied the place w ith a sufficient gar- 
rison, he entrusted tin? command to Sisicottus, 
an Indian jjrineo, wlio had, in ])roviuus years, 
Hetl from his native country, for some cause, to 
J3cs.sua, in J^actria, and had in that counlry, 
and during the present campaign, renderetl 
Alexander most essential services. 

^I.'hc site of this stroiiglndd has been a 
subject of inquiry to several modern scholar.-:!, 
^rhe discrepancies wliidi exist in tlic descrip- 
tion of it by Arrian and (/urlius liave added 
to the difficulties, 'riie most elaborate and 
valuable pajicr on the suliject is the “ (Iraiius 
ad Aornos,” by Major Abbot, in the ,/ournui 
of the Bengal Asiatic Socieh/, No. 4, 1854. 
His view's are here quoted, and if lie has not 
decided the question, he has sujqdied mate- 
rials W'liich are calculated to lead to its early 
solution. The train of investigation wdiich 
lie has pursued was suggest e<l by the very 
Keveicml J. Williams, xVrchdeacoii of Car- 
digan, in his Li/e of Alexaitder^ the best bio- 
graphy of the iMacedouiaii whicli lias appeared 
in the English language, in whicli it was 
euggesteil tliat it w’as to bo sought on the 
right bank of the Indus \ * — ‘*Tlie wliole ac- 

* “ The rock is not known to uk; from modern autho- 
rities, nor do I know of any traveller wlio has examined 
this remote corner. It is on the rijrhl bunk of the Indus, 
close to the river, but I have no means to ascertain the 
exact site. A truvrllcr going iij) the right bank from 
Attock could not fail tofimlit.’''—AKCiinKACO.N Williams' 
Life &ml Avtimis of Afexandinr the Greats New York 
edition, p. 293. 
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roiint of ilie rock of Aonios is a faitliful pic- 
ture of the inountiiiii Mahahunii. It wis the 
most remarkaMo feature of the country, ns is 
the IMahahunn. It was tlie refuge of the 
nt'iglibouring tribes. It was covered with 
f(iiest.s. It had good soil, sufficient for one 
thousand i)lough6, and pure sjn-ings of water 
everywhere abounded. It was feet 

al)Ove the plain, and fourteen miles in circuit. 
It was precipitous on the siile of Enibolima, 
y<it not 80 steep but that tw^o hnndrod and 
twenty horses and the wuir engines were 
taken to the siiiuinit. T^he summit was a 
plain wdiore cavalry could act. It would be 
difficult to add a more faithful deacrijdion of 
the Mababunn.* Wliy the historian .should 
call the rock Aornoa, it is difficult to .say. The 
side on which Alexander sealed the main 
summit had certainly the character of a rock, 
but the whole de.scripliou of Arrian iudicatc.s 
a table 'mountain. ^rho fortification itself, 
though styled the rock, does not seem to have 
been very lofty nor formidable. Alexander 
assailed it without scaling ladders the night 
of its evacuation, and was the first, as has 
been said, to aseend it. d'liis we learn from 
the remark, ' that tlie soldiers drew one the 
other up the rock.’ No European in modern 
times has ascended the Mahahunii. The 
acconnt.s of natives are so vague tluit it is 
difficult to tru.st them ; it is certain, however, 
that the Mahabuiin has been occupied by 
castles in tw’o or three places. The best 
knowui of the.se is called Shahkote, or * the 
royal castle,’ a modern name, which may 
refer to the visit of Nadir Shah, who pitchc<l 
liis tent on that spot. Another castle is s.ai<l 
to have stood on the brink of a j»recipice of 
several hundred feet deep. To the wc.stw'anl 
is the table of 3Iahahniin. To the north is a 
ravine, and beyond it a small hill of the same 
height as the rock, or mound, on which the 
castle stoo<l. ’riie water on which tJic gar- 
rison depended was a spring in this ravuie. 
When the mound was lost the garrison had 
no choice but to surremler. This site appears 
to aiiflw’or best the <loscription of Arrian. 
I’tolemy might have easily passed round to 
the ca.st, and have occupied the point on the 
mountain cre.st. 'I’he ortiinary path of ascent 
would have placed Alexander also on the loft, 
that is south of the fort. He w’ould have 
broken ground at two hundred and fifty 
yards, that is boytmd arrow* -High t, and have 
driven liis trench up obliquely to the fort. 
Tlio capture of the small hill near, W'ouhl 
not only have cut off tlie w'ater of the garrison, 

* Mtihahunu 8i{i;nilica mighty forest or mighty j>ool. 
The origiiml iiaine had been Mahabntt^ “mighty rotrk,'* 
which would account for the Greeks calling it ciiqihati- 
cally t h e rock .—An oorr. 


but ill case of assault, left them no choice 
but to fly dowui the jirecipice on the east, 
whore every man must liave perislied in the 
hot pursuit, whereas, when favoured by night, 
the paths were |>racticahle to mountaineers 
well acquainted with them. From Aonios 
Alexander went in search of the brother of 
Assacenns, who had rallied Ids forces in the 
mountains, and had carried off some of the 
elephant. s. From the summit of the Mfiha- 
bunn the extensive valleys of Roonair and 
Chuinla lie spread out to view' — the probable 
retreat of fugitives from Sohant. Wlien, 
however, the enemy had mastered the Muha- 
hiinn by the north-western sjmr, Alexander 
w’ould have found himself in Ohumla. The 
country was utterly deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, and Alexander does not seem to have at- 
tempted to retain posscs.sion of it by occupying 
it with garrisons or coloidcs. lie prol)ahly 
thought the valley too remote from .su])port, 
and too nincli shut in by the mountains.” * 

This is a strong ease of identity, and would 
have been eonclusive could it he reconciled 
to tlie tlescription of Curtins, who compares 
Aornos to a met a (the conieal goal of a 
stadium), and says that the Indu.s washed its 
base — tliat at the first assault several Mace- 
donian .soldiers were hurled dow’u into the 
river. 1'his close juxtaposition of the Indus 
has been the principal feature looked for by 
travellers who have sought Aornos, Vuit no 
place has yet been found answ’cring the con- 
ditions required. The fall of Aornos, while 
it addcil greatly to the fame of Alexander, 
struck terror and dismay into the contiguous 
states. The Assaceui Hed W'itli their ole- 
|»hant.s to the mountains. Dyrta and the sur- 
rounding country were so wholly abandoned 
by the inhabitants, that not one could be found 
to supply any inforiiiatiijn to the Greeks. 

Alexander, anxious to glean some know- 
ledge of the ciLstoms of these clans, tlieir 
mode of warfare, and the number of their 
elephants, di.s])atehed Noarelms and Antiocims, 
with large bodies of troops, to endeavour to 
eatcli some of the inhabitants. lie in the 
meantime prosecuted his journey towards the 
Indus, having sent trooj : before him to level 
the road, wdiicli w^as unfit for the passage of 
his army. His scouts having brought to liim 
.some of the natives, he learned that the 
entire population hail tied to llarisadcs for pro- 
tection, but tliat their elephants had been left in 
the pastures near the river Indus. Conducted 
by these natives, he set out in quest of the 
elephants. Two of them, in tlie en<leavonr 
to obtain possession of these animals, tumbled 
from the rocks, and perished, the remainder 

* Journal of the Bengal Juiatic Society ^ 1864, 
1>. 341, &c. 
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woi‘<^ safely secure*!, conveyed to the annv 
tor their use. Near Miese |»asturt‘s he oj»j)or- 
finiely discovered a wood, exteiidini' to tlie 
river, capable of supply lug ain[)le tiiatorials 
lor building boats. To this use they were 
expeditiously a|)}>roj)riatod, and the boats 
being built, were forwarde*! t*^ the bridge 
which ileph.vestiou and Ihudiceas had by this 
tiiiio complete*!. Alexamler then enb-red that 
part of the country which lies between the 
(^>plien ami Imlus. It was in j>assiug through 
lids district that he visitevl Nyt^a,* a city 
sacred to Dionysius (Macchiis). As soon as 
the inhahitants were apprised of his arrival, 
they sent to Idm their chief, Akoujduis, and 
thirty ciders, to claim liia protection. 'J'hese 
cjivoys having heeii ahruptly introduced to 
Alexander's tout, surju’ised 1dm, dusty wilh 
travel, and clad in his mail armour, Ids helmet 
heside him, and his spear in his grasp. In 
utt»*r amazeincut at the tigurc hcTorc them 
tliey j)i'ostrated themselves on the grouml, 
ami for a comdderahle time kept silence. At 
length reassured by the king, their chief is 
r(!pr)rt(‘d hy Arrian to have addressed to him 
the lollowing <’.xtraor*liiiary speech, which, if 
credit -worthy, evidences a far closer inter- 
course betwecii the lOast ami far W est lhan is 
niselose*! hy any known passage of tlie antc- 
Alexandrian period. As a mythological illus- 
tration it proves the coinieetioii between the 
Asiatic ami Dui'Ojieau suj)orstitions, and his- 
torically coidirnis the, comdusiou arrived at in 
a former ehajiter, of the very early relati<ms 
existing between the extremes of the ancient 
world. Akonphus thms accosted 1dm: — “O 
king, the Nyseans entreat you, by tlie respect in 
wdiicli you liold Dionysius, to leave them free, 
ami their own masters. Their claiiiis are these : 
when Dionysius had eouquered the Indian race, 
he returned to tlie liellenie sea. Drum the 
ontwtjni of Ids army, Dionysius founded 
this great city, as a memorial of his waiider- 
iiig and his victory to after goneratioiiP, — 
even as tlioii thyself hast founded Alexan- 
dria in the Caucasian ADniutains, and another 
Alexandria in Dgypt, and many others hast 
thou founded, and shalt found, from time to 
time, even as thou hast shown greater exploits 
than Dionysius. Dionysius assuredly called 
this city Nysa,')' after his nurse Nysa, and the 
country Nysaia; and that mountain wldcli is 
near the city, Dionysius named Mcros the 
'J’high, because according to fahlo he grew in 
the thigh of Jupiter. From that time have 
we dwelt in Nysa the free, — and we are free, 
ami are a commonwealth, and peaceably liavc 

• A amnll town in Hu; coui.lry of the Aasacciii, in the 
Uorttorn Piinjaub. 

t 'rhrre were several towns of that name dedicated to 
Dioiq.siiis. 


j we livetl under the prutootioii of our ovn 
Jaws. Ami of our origin from Dionysius w*i 
have this undoulited testimony, ‘ I ho ivy, wliii-h 
hero ahounds, and grows nowhere else in 
Indian soil.”* 

This oration, it is said, was most acceptahh* 
to Alexander, who had an interest in having 
the story *)f. Dionysius and his travels accredited, 
and in his being believed to be the founder of 
Nysa. These being taken for graiite*!, it 
wniihl be universally recognised that bis ow’u 
eompie.siH were not only eo-extonsivo uitJi 
those of the mythic an<l divine hero, hut had 
penetrated far beyond them. It was also 
conducive to bis ju’ojccted measures to make 
these fahles subservient t*> liis designs. He 
know (lie iiillnence t heir being believed in \vouhl 
exercise over the minds of (be Macedonians, 
who tbougb )iow over three, tliousand miles 
iiistant from their homes, fatigued hy the 
hihours of eight eamj^aigns, many of them 
loade*! with liouours and riehc.s, were about 
to he led, througli the insatiable ambition of 
th(‘ir restless monarch, beyond that river whieli 
to them was the hounds f»f the explored 
worhl, to the perilous enterprise of nttoin[)ting 
ne\v ac'juisitions, and frmii ])eoplcs whose 
bravery tlu'V liad to apjireliend 1‘rom tlie .stern 
resistance witli wliicli they hail h<‘en recently 
so effectively o]q)ose<l. Jt is mure than prob- 
able that at tliis early pciind were lieardtlirongli 
the camp the sullen murnnirings oi‘ that dis- 
content wliicli at a siibsiMpunt ami not very 
remote period, terminated the onward course 
of the Macedonian com|ueror. 'Fliat the inter- 
view narrated look place there is no rcasonahhi 
doubt, and that tlic s]>ceeh addressed to 
Alexander, 'was faithfully reported, there is 
every reasonahle assurance to believe. Ihit 
tlie jirohability is that the king took advan- 
tage of the similarity of names, and tin? nii- 
iisual presence of the ivy, and ]>reconcertod 
the dramatic interview with the depntatimi 
from Nysa, in order to gratify the i>ridc and 
vanity of his Orecian soldiers, and thus re- 
concile them to the campaign for which he 
was tlicn preparing. He conceded to tlie 
Nyse.ans a full conlirmation of their liberties 
merely Hti[nilating that they should furnish 
liim with throe hundred horsemen as a mili- 
tary contribution, and a bundred of their 
9n€H as hostages. At the last demand the 
king observed that Akonphus smiled, ami 
when asked to state the cause of bis mirtli, 
ho replied that Alexander was welcome to 
that number, nay, to double that number of 
the had meu in Nysa, but wished to know 
bow any city could be govoniod if deprived 
of one hundred of its hesi men, Alexander, 
pleased with the answer, took the cavalry, but 
remitted the bostages. 
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The obflervationH on this passage by the 
very reverend Arelnleaeon VVilliains are bo 
masterly coneoiveil, and pertinent to the sub- 
ject, though at variance with the eonjeoturea 
above ventured, that they are <a)nsidereil 
worthy of quotation : — “ It is diilieult to ac- | 
count for those and other traces of Hercules 
and Dionysius wldcli are gravely rect»rdevJ in 
tlie writings of Alexander’s most trustworthv^ 
historian.' Tlie arms of Darius, the son of 
llystaspes, had no doubt been carried to the 
Indus, and the rock Aornoa might have been 
repeatedly besieged in vain by the Persians; 
Creeks also from Ionia, J)oris, and Eolis, 
might have been scttle<l according to the well- 
known policy of the Persians on this distant 
frontier, and have carried with them the 
mysteries of Bacchus : yet with all this it is 
difficult to believe that the Macedonians, who 
bad travelled over the most enlightened and 
civilized states of Asia without discovering 
one trace of Ilerculos and Dionysius, should 
thus find vestiges of the supposed expedi- 
tions of both heroes in the obscure corner 
between tlie river of Oabnl and tbo Indus. 
Might not some Macod<»nians have visited 
Nysa during the celebration of the festival of 
the Hindoo god llama, and easily recognized 
his identity with their own Dionysius V The 
following passage, from Bishop Hober’s Jour- 
nal in India, is the beat illustration of the 
subject : — * The two brothers, llama and 
Luchinun, in a splendid palace, were conduct- 
ing the retreat of their ariuy. The divine 
llunniman, as naked, and almost ns hairy as 
the animal whom he represented, was gam- 
boling before them with a long tail tied round 
his waist, a mask to represent the head of a 


baboon, and two great pointed clubs in bis 
bands. His army followed — a number of 
men with similar tails and masks — their bodies 
dyed with indigo, and also armed with clubs. 
1 was never so forcibly struck with the iden- 
tity of Rarna and Bacchus. Here were before 
Bacclms, Lis brother Ampelns, the satyrs, 
smeared with wine lees, and the great Pan 
commanding them.’” 

Alexander, with the comj)anion cavalry, 
atid the liower of tlie ])halanx, ascended 
Mount Mcros, that he might see a hill over- 
spread with laurel and ivy, ami groves of 
every variety of trees, and stocked with all 
kinds of wihl beasts. TMie Macedonians de- 
lighted by beholding, after such a lapse of 
tiiiic, tlieir fondly revered green ivy-plant, 
memorial of their liomes and altars, wove it 
I into ehaj)lets and wreathed their brows, sung 
hymns to Bacchus, and invoked him by all 
his names. Costly Baerifiees were offered in 
his honour, and sumptuous feasts of regal 
iiiagnificenee prolongcil the solemnities. To 
such a pitch was the general enthusiasm iii- 
tlamed that Arrian states, on tlie authority of 
some preceding writers, that Macedonians of 
the first rank during the banquet, their brows 
eiieirclod with ivy, in religions frenzy made 
tlie mountains re-echo with long-continued 
acclamations of Evoe ! and Bacche ! From 
Nysa the whole army marched to the bridge 
erected over the Indus, as Alexaiuler had 
conimanded. The whole summer and winter, 
as recorded from Aristobulus by Strabo, had 
been spent in the march from Bactria and 
their late campaign among the mountains, 
and with the commencement of spring they 
descended into the plains. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

ALEXANDER CROSSING THE INDUS. AND SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS. 


The laborious operations accomplished amidst 
the severiticB of winter, desjute natural ob- 
stacles of no ordinary magnitude, and against 
foes not to be despiseil, imposed the necessity 
of giving some little respite to the army pre- 
vious to their entering on their ninth cam- 
paign. They halted for thirty days on the 
western bank of the Indus, and spent their 
time in the performance of religious rites, and 
gymnastic and equestrian sports, and the in- 
dulgence of all sorts of festivities. In addi- 
tion to the bridge, which, as has been stated, 
was completed, he found two large vessels 
also built, with thirty oars, besides many more 
small ones. 


It is presumed, on grounds sufficiently 
satisfactory, that the Grecian army crossed 
the Indus at Attock. At this period the 
region immediately to the east of the upper 
course of the river owned three independent 
sovereigns : Abisares, whose territories lay 
amongst the mountains ; Taxiles, who ruled 
over the country immediately in front, stretch- 
ing from the Indus to the Ilydaspes (the 
Jhelum); and Porus, Whose dominions extended 
from the Hydaspes eastward — a prince who 
from the military resources at his command, 
appears to have been an object of suspicion 
and fear to his neighbours on every side.* 

* Williams’s Alejrander the Greats p. 236. 
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Taxilef^, whose name appears to have been 
derived either from the capital of his do- 
minions, or from the office which he bore, 
immediately proffered his submission, ancl 
sent a princely present of two hundred 
talents of silver, three thousand oxen, above 
ten thousand sheep and tliirty elo{>hants, and 
a reinforcement of seven hundred Indian 
horse. 

The eonstructinn of the bridge across the 
Indus has not been described by any of the 
historians of Alexander’s Indian campaign : 
Arrian, who regrets the omission, thinks it 
was composed of vessels close hound together; 
and to this conclusion he is drawn, not by the 
fact that the extraordinary depth of the river 
would prevent piles being driven, hnt hceauso 
a great work so hnilt could not ho accom- 
})lishod in the short time occupied by it. 

Alexander, having gained the other aide of 
the Indus, again ottered sacrifices to the gods, 
anil tlien proceeding on his jonniey he. arrived 
at Taxilla,* a large wealthy city, and the most 
l^opulous between the Indus and thc.llielum. 
jiy I’axiles and his subjects he was received 
in the must friendly manner, and in return 
for this reception ho assigned to liim as mucli 
of the ad jacent country as he desired. U'hither 
came amljassadurs to him from Abisares, 
with his brother and some of his nobles, and 
from Doxareus, another prince of that conn- | 
try, with presents also. Although Alexander 
treated Taxileswith such high distinction and 
consideration, he nevertheless loft a governor 
in the province, and ])laced a garrison in tJie 
city. Here he also left all his invalids for the 
recovery of their hcaltli, and then moved on 
towards the Jhelum, on the eastern hank of 
which lie was informed a powerful prince, 
For us, was encamiied witli a formidable force 
to dlsimtc his passage. On receiving this in- 
tidligonce ho dispatched an officer back to the 
Indus with instructions to have those vessels 
V. ith whicli he had crossed that river taken to 
]>icce8, and transported to the »lhelum, and 
tliore put together again, and launched upon 
it. This was accordingly done, the smaller 
vessels being divided into two parts, the larger 
(of thirty oar.s) into three. 

Strabo asserts that the Macedonians marclicd 
in a southern direction from tlie Indus to the 
Jhelum. It is probable, then, that the ad- 
vance of the army w’as along the main road 
leading from Attock to Jelliapore. On his 

* Taxilla, a place' of great importance in the Upper 
Punjaub, between the Indus and Tlydaspea. The couq- 
try is reported to be more fertile than .Kjrypt. There 
cau be little doubt that it is rejircseuted by the vast ruins 
of Mankyala. Wilson considers it to be the same as 
Tnkhsnsila of the Hindoos. — Smith’s Dictionary of Geo- 
ffraphy. 


march ho was strengthened hy tlie accession 
of five thousand Indian horse, under the com- 
mand of Taxiles and other native princes. 
As he had ])reviousIy hearil, on his arrival he 
found Poms encamped on the opposite side, 
witli his whole army surrounded by elephants. 
Every spot, both above and below the main 
road, that presented facilities for passing, was 
carefully and skilfully guarded, and instruc- 
tions given that wherever the enemy at- 
tempted a passage they were to be con- 
fronted. Alexander, startled by these pre- 
parations, resolved to divide his army in the 
same manner into several parties, in the hope 
of distracting Poms, and thus rendering his 
arra ngeincn ts fruitless. 

Alexander was convinced by the prepara- 
tions so skilfully made for his recepition that 
he had no contemptible opponent to deal 
with, and that his ])olicy Bhoiild ho to deceive 
Porus as to his imiaedintc intentioi^. Ho 
ordered his troops to lay waste the surround- 
ing country, anri while on this duty covertly 
to survey the river, and ascertain wdiere it 
might with greatest facility 1)0 crossed. He 
had large supplies of corn conveyed to his 
camp from all the country lying to the west 
of the Hydaspes. The object of this accumu- 
lation of stores was to induce Porus to believe 
that it was his determination to remain in his 
present entrenchments till the waters of the 
river had subsided, and an o]>})ortnnity would 
bo afforded him of effecting tlie passage 
despifo all opposition. With his vessels 
st4itioncd at every convenient point, and tlio 
covering of his tents stuffed with light buoyant 
matter, as usual, and the whole bank lined 
with horse and foot, lie suffered the enemy to 
take no rest, and so distracted him, that ho 
could not calcnlato where tho attempt to cross 
wuiild he made, or what provision to make 
for the repose and safety of his troops. 

Alexander’s Indian expedition was under- 
taken nearly at the close of the spring, when 
the rainy season liad already commenced in 
the mountains, from whicli all the rivers of 
the Punjauh flow, and he passed the liy- 
daspes at Midsummer, about the heigljt of 
the rainy season. At this time of the year 
the snows on the inonntains, melting witli the 
Bumnicr heat, contribute to augment the 
floods, and consequently the streams are both 
muddy and rapid. In winter, when the snow 
congeals, the rivers become clearer and shal- 
lower, and, with tlie exception of the Indus 
and Ganges, are fordable in some places. 
Alexander caused a report to be sedulously 
circulated that it was his resolve to abide a 
favourable opportunity, and not to hazard an 
attempt till the season would favour the enter- 
prise. In the meantime he W'as anxiously 
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\v:vt(;irni.^ an oppurtnnity to pass over aocrelly 
Sind unobserved by tlie enemy. The dauL^ers 
of atteinptiiig it openly nere many and immi- 
nent. I.’urus was on tlic alert, and prepared 
for the emitcdt. Hia tone wa.s dofiant. Chir- 
tiiis relates that Alexander imagined tliat the 
prestige of his name might intlneiice the 
Indian prince to submission, and, with this 
presumption, dispatcher 1. Oloocharcs with a 
snmmons, “that he slionld pay a trilmte, and 
meet the hing at the nearest pass on Ids fron- 
tiers.” Porns rc])lied “that ho had intendc<l 
to perform one of these acts, and would moot 
the Macedonian at his entry, but with an 
army.”'*^ Alcxamlcr was also a|)prebensive 
of tlic effect wldeh wonhl be prorluccd by the 
multitiulo of elephants in the, Indian army, 
anmiinting to eighty-liv« uf the best class, 
which were drawn ii]) in the lirst line, well 
a(aM)utred and excellently diseiplitied, in rcarli- 
jjc^ss to fall upon the ^laeed<»inans as tln‘y 
eni'-rged from the fitream ; also h st his horses 
would not be able tt) gain the otlu r sitle with- 
<nit much diflirndiy, hocaiiso of the rdepliants^ 
wldeh would meet them, ami frighten them 
with their unnsnal noise and as[»eet. ; ami, in 
addition to these e.onsidoiations, he was in 
Bomo doidit whotlier tlioy could ho kej)t on 
the inllatorl hides, and so oonveyral across 
tho river, for the a])poaraiice of the elephants 
upon the banks before them would torrify 
them, and force them to plunge into the 
Btream. In tho rear of the elephants were 
ranged three hundred war clniriots, and thirty 
thousand infantry, inelnding bowmen. IhuMis, 
himself was mounted on a richly ea]>arisoned 
elephant, which tovvoro<l above the rest ; Ids 
armour, enchased with gold anti silver, set off 
witli effect his gigantic |>crson. 1 1 is courage, 
the U reeks confess, c«u’respondod with his 
Btaturo, and “ Ids mind was the seat of as much 
wisdom as couhl subsist in an mijxdishcd bar- 
barian.”! The river, on tho banks of which 
the .armies were intrenclied, is represented 
to be onti Fnglish mile in breadth, its channel 
deep, and similar to an arm of the sea. 

Intluenced by these various and potent 
consiilorations, Alexander resolved on having 
recourse to stratagem, and thus secretly to se- 
<Mire tht7 unopposed transport of his army, lie 
<lls[)atehed, in various detachments, to several 
parts of tho river, by night, his cavalry, with 
instructions to raise loud shouts, and sound 
alarms, and to have all thitigs apparently 
ready for an immediate passage. This onler 
being faithfully carried out, Porns was 
alarmed, and directed his elephants to be 
sent wheresoever these demonstrations w'erc 
made, wldle Alexander kept a strict watch on 

^ Curtins, vol. ii. b. viii. e. xiii 

t Ibid. 


Ilia movements. These alarms having been 
repeated for several eoiisccutive nights, witli- 
ont any furtlier attempts being made, Porns 
began to relax his jnecantioiis, and eventually 
desisted from making his observations ; and 
though tlie Macedonians persevered in their 
tactics, the Indians treated them with total 
indifforenee. The only precaution Porns con- 
tinued to take was to place guards on several 
parts of the baidc. 

Having thus lulled tho enemy into su])- 
posed seenrity, Alexander made arrange- 
ments for a decisive move. During the 
explorations of the parties who wore ordered 
to survey tlie river, an island was discovered 
about nineteen miles above the spot on which 
the Macedoni.ms were eiicampcd. This island 
was tliiclJy wnoded, and nniidiabited, and 
oppoidte to it lay a rnck, or liigh ])()int of 
land, wln-re tlie rhannel of tho river takes a 
great sweep, .ind tills als»> was eoverotl with 
t i (.M's «»r various Kinds. Alexaiulcr ci>nsiih.*red 
lliat this wa- a pho’c suited to his objects, 
and that (lierc 'miglit l»e attvantageoiislv'^ and 
salely localcil a huge body <»!’ liis troops, with- 
out the c<»g'iiizance of the enemy. Jle theie- 
idre gave orders fur the conveyainrc thither 
of a large force of ln.»rso and foot. About 
nine miles U]> tlio river-" t hat is, Jiearly half- 
way between the cainj> and the island — he 
posted some choiec troops, and Craterus, 
with his oNvn body of horse, was left in pos- 
session of tlio camp. He directed that the 
.same npiauar w'hieh had been indulged in for 
several nights previous should still be per- 
seveied in, and tires lighted through the 
camp for many nights together; and when he 
dcci<lod on inmiediatoly pa.ssing over, he luaile 
his preparations o})eiily. lie gave Craterus 
st rict orders to attemjit to cross before he 
observed Porns on the other side either 
Cuming against them or Hying from the Held. 
“ If Porus,”said he, “ should come out to meet 
mo with part of liis army, and leave the other 
part with the elephants in the camp, then do 
you kec}) your present station; hut if he 
draws off all his elephants against me, and 
loaves the rest of his army cneamped, then 
hasten over the river w! !. all your force, for 
the sight of the clephaiit.s alone makes the 
]»assage dangerous for horses.” I'o the de- 
tachment w’hich was posted, as statetl, halfway 
between the camp and the island, he issued 
instructions to divide the force, and when 
they jierceived the Indians on the op]>osite 
side engaged in battle, to ferry over. He had 
taken tlic procaation to have the vessels, by 
tho aid of whiidi he had transported his army 
across tho Jinlns, forwarded to the Hydaspes, 
and also the liides wdiicli lie liad inllateil, and 
made air-tight. Having completed all the 
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]>rpp:iraliona which his great abilities had sug- 
gested, rruvi<1enco cauio tlien to his aid. Tlic 
night oil whicli he had arranged for the passage 
Pi take place was ushered in by a tierce stonn : 
a dense fog, say the Greek liistorians, covered 
(ho plain, the winds howlo<l, the lightning 
Hashed, and tluinder pealed, while the rain 
fell in incessant torrents. Tlie clash of 
armour, the tramp of moving hosts, ami the 
iKjisy con fusion of embarkation, were all 
silenced amid the uproar of the jarring 
elements. A little before day the winds were 
hushed, and the rain ceased, and during this 
auspicious rcsiiite as many c‘f the foot and 
horse as tlic hides and skips could carry, 
[lasscd into tlic island unuhserved by the 
guards which Poriis had plaeCMl upon the 
bank. IJeforo they had passed through the 
island, and Avere ready to ascend the bank, 
Alex.andor, aeeompanie<l by .som(3 of bis 
pi’inei[»al otlieers, followed in a vessel of 
lliii ty oars. A fter traversing tlie islaml the 
tidOjis a])})roacho<l what iipp«;jired to l>e the 
upjHJsite l»ank of the river, in sight of I he 
eneniy’s oul |.)osts, who rode with all imaginahle 
Hjieed to carry the news to Purus. I n the mean- 
time Alexamler, the iirst to ascend the bank, 
marshaled his troops as tlicy landed, and then 
1 'mI them on in order of battle. As they ]>ro- 
seeuted their march, liowever, tliey discovered 
that they Innl not yel reached 1 he oppt)site hank 
■- -ill fact, that they liad [Kissed from one 
island to another, separated by a small stream 
from the mainland. TJiis slream was so 
swollen by the rain wliieh Jiad just fallen, 
tliat the cavalry could not limi a jdacc ford- 
ahle, and apprehended that this ]>assage Would 
prove more formidable than the former. 
After some time and diHieulty they were suc- 
I'cssful in finding a point at which they couhl 
cross, but even here the water reached up to 
the breasts of the foot soldier.s and to the 
necks of the horses. Having at length accom- 
]>lished their arduous task, pri'[)arations were 
at once made for au encounter. A 8([uadron 
of horse, composed of Ids host soldiers, was 
posted on the right wing, and the e«|uestiian 
nreliers to front the wliolc cavalry; the royal 
targetcers were placed in the front rank of 
the infantry, and some mixed amongst the 
cavalry ; next to these were stationed the 
royal cohort; tlicn the other companies of the 
targetcers in their several orders; and on the 
ilaiiks of the phalanx stood the archers and 
the Ariaus. 

Alexander’s army being thus disjKAsed, he 
cumiuaiidcd his foot, amounting to six thou- 
sand, to follow him leisurely, and in order, and, 
at the head of live thousand horse, he pushed 
quickly forward. The archers were com- 
manded to follow. Alexander calculated that 


should Porus advance against him with all 
his force, he would be able to defeat liiin, or 
sustain the attack till his infantry came up ; 
and tliat if on his approacli the fndiaiis should 
abandon thoir ground, lie Avould be at hand 
to pursue them. As soon as Portia was in- 
formed that the iVIacedouiaus W'ere crossing 
over, he dispatched his son with two thou- 
sand horse ami a hundred and tw’enty chariots 
to obstruct or prevent their passage, but pre- 
vious to their arrival Alexander liail landed 
all his Iroop.s. On sight of tlic approacliing 
enemy Alexander sujiposed that Porus, with 
all his forces, was at hand. Into this mis- 
ajiprehension ho w'as led because the rest of 
the troops wore sliut out of view by tlie 
cavalry, which marched in the van. ilia 
scouts having reported to liim the true stale 
of the matter, ho vigorously charged the 
Indians with his horse, and put them to llight. 
Pour hundieil of the Indian horse were slain, 
and amongst them was their leader, the son 
of the king, ’riie chariots, in cunsei{iienee of 
the sli|»p<u'y state of tlio ground, were rather 
an impediment than a service to the Indians, 
ami most i>f them, with their horses, fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians. The com- 
mnnioation of the particulars of this dis- 
aster, and of the death of Jiis son, and that 
the greater part of the invading army had 
effected a jiassage, so ])ainfully allcctod Porus 
that he knew not ivliat measures to ado[>t ; 
ami liis distraction was further aggravated by 
the fact that the troo[)s cominaiided by Gra- 
terus, ami jiosted directly o[q>ositc his camp, 
was emleavouriug to ]>ass the river. Alter 
.some liesitation, he at Icngtli resolved to 
march against x\lcxamler, ami to give battle 
to his ilivision as the strongest, and leave a 
part of his army and some elcqiliants behind 
to resist tlic attempts of Ciaterus, and to in- 
timidate his horse as they approaeliod the 
hank of the river. The forces which he led 
w^ore composed of four thousand horse, three 
linndred chariots, tw’o hundred elephants, and 
thirty thousand foot. On his march lie 
reached a plain liotli firm and sandy, which 
the lute rains had not rendered unfit for tlie 
evolutions of his troojis and chariots. Here 
he resolved on drawing up his army, which 
he did in the following manner: — First, he 
placeil the elephants in the front, at interv.-ds 
of one hundred feet from caeli other, in order 
to cover the wdiole hod}^ of infantry, ami at 
the same time to strike terror into Alexamlcr’s 
horse. He imagined that neither horse nor 
foot would venture to penetrate the spaces 
between tlie olepliants. ’riie horsemen, he 
concluded, could not, because their horses 
would lie terrified by the strange sight of the 
elephants ; and the foot would not ilare 
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Because the armed soldiers would be ready 
to receive them on each hand, and the ele- 
phants to trample them under their feet. The 
Toot formed the next rank: they were not 
arranged in the same order as the elephants ; 
they were stationed a little in the rear, and 
appeared to fill up the intersj>aces. On the 
extremes of the wings he stationed elephants 
bearing large wooden towers tilled with armed 
men. The foot were defended on each flank 
by the horse, and the horse by the chariots, 
which w’ere drawn up before them. 

As soon as Alexander had reconnoitred 
their order of battle, he resolved to refrain 
from an engagement till his infantry had 
come up, and when they had arrived, fatigued 
by the o]>eration3 of the passage and the 
march, he felt the necessity of affording them 
rest and refreshment. Having Biirroniidod 
them with his cavalry, he left them to their 
enjoyments, and proceeded himself to review 
the dispQsitiini of the enemy. Their order of 
battle indueed him not to (diarge them in 
front, Avherc the groat body of the elephants 
was posted, and the ranks of tlie foot nnich 
thicker in the intermediate s])aces. The same 
apprehensions which led Poriis to arrange his 
army thus, liindorod Alexander from attacking 
him there first. In consequence of his great 
superiority in horse, he, with the best part of 
them, resolved on making an attack on Poms’ 
left wing, and, if pos.sibie, to break through 
it. He at the same time dispatched a largo 
body to the right, with orders to charge the 
Indians in the rear as soon as they were per- 
ceiv^ed to turn their horse to resist the fury of | 
his attack. The phalanx of toot he coin- 
mandetl not to engage before they j>crceived 
the horse and foot of the enemy in disorder ; 
but when they should have come within reach 
of their missives, to immediately dispatch a 
thousand archers against the left wing, that by 
the united charge of these and the cavalry tlicy 
might bo thrown into irremediable disorder. 
TJiese directions were punctually and effec- 
tively executed ; and when, as he anticipated 
and ]>rovided for, the left wing was thrown 
into confusion, he placed liimsclf at the head 
of the auxiliary horse, and swiftly flew to 
comj)lete the discomtitiire which the archers 
had initiated. 

The Indians, surrounded on all sides, first 
led on their horse to resist the attacks of 
Alexander. Conjointly, as was arranged, a 
fierce charge was made on the flanks, and 
tJiUH they were separated into two parts. 
The best and most numerous were led against 
Alexander, and the other division faced about | 
to sustain the attack made on it. This move- | 
ment served to break the ranks as well as the 
courage of the Indians. Alexander, the rno- 


j ment he perceived the diversion thus made, 
without hesitation, rushed forward to receive 
his assailants. The determined resistance 
which they encountered soon cooled their ar- 
dour ; the Indians turned their backs, and lied 
for shelter to their elephants, whose leaders 
stirred them up to trample down the horse. 
The Macedonian phalanx made preparation 
for their reception, and attacked with their 
arrows not only their liorses, but also tlieir 
riders. This mode of lighting was not only 
new to them, ]>ut had never been beard of. 
Wherever the elc])hant3 turned, the ranks ()f 
the foot, however serried, were compelled to 
give way. The Indian horse, seeing the in- 
fantry in the beat of action, rallied again, and 
attacked Alexander’s horse a second time, l)Ut 
were again repulsed with loss, and forced to 
retreat amongst the elcpbaiits. By tlie 
casualties of the battle the i\Iaccdoniaii cavalry, 
wbicb bad been advisedly sejiarated, were 
again nuiled, and wherever they fell upon 
the Indians they made dreadful liavoc, and 
the elephants, confined to a narrow space, and 
galled into ungovernable fury. Avere as <k*- 
structive to their own men as to their enemies. 
As they plunged and rushed about, multitiides 
were trampled to death, TIkj confusion was 
aggravated by the horse, Avho had fled to 
them for safety, and by the fact that several 
of tlic elephants had lost their leaders. The 
Macedonians AA’ere not so much exposed to 
danger from this quarter as the Indians, 
haA-ing the advantage of a more free and 
open 8])ace, and thus enabled to avoid them 
liy Avhoeling out of the aa\\v, or opening a 
passage for them throngli their ranks. ^I'hoy 
slew ecA^eral of them as they attempted to 
return. At lust, AAorried and wearied with 
AA’oiinds, and toil, and “moving tlieir fore feet 
hejivil}^” they j)ayscd slowly out of the battle. 
Having surrounded all the enemy’s horse 
Avith his, Alexander commanded his infantry 
to close their shields fast together, and haste, 
thus serried, to attack them. Fcav of the 
caA'alry oscajied from the carnage ; the in- 
IVintry shared no belter fate. The Mace- 
donians hemmed them in on every side; and 
at length all, except those who, as has been 
stated, AA'ero surrounded l>y the Macedonian 
cavalry, seeing the desjieratc situation of 
affairs, turned their hacks, and ficil. No 
sooner had the troops of Craterus perceived 
the advantages gained by their brother sol- 
diers, than they began to cross the river; and 
being fresli, and elated by success, they pur- 
sued the flying enemy, and slaughtered tliou- 
sands of them. Of the Indian foot little less 
than twenty thousand fell on that day ; of the 
horse, about three thousand ; all their chariots 
were destroyed. Tw'«) of Porus sons w'erc 
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amongst the slain ; also the governor of that 
province, all the loaders of the elephants, the 
charioteers, and all the captains of the horse 
and foot. Tlie entire loss of men sustained 
by Alexander, his historians say, amoiuited 
only to tliree Imndrcd and ten. 

During the engagement Porns neglected 
nothing which it became a consummate gene- 
ral and a brave prince to perlbrni. Collected 
ainl circumspect, he was present in tlie thick 
of the light; and as long as a single trooj) of 
his men held their ground, tliere was he to 
direct and cheer them. At length, being 
wounded in the riglit shoulder, he tnrm.Hl his 
elephant, and <|uittod the field. His bravery 
won the admiration of his adversary, and all 
his Bympatliies were roused for hi? ]>rescrva- 
tion. He accordingly dispatched Taxiles in 
soareh of him, who, wlien he ovei-touk him, 
and came as near as was safe, for fear of his 
elephant, ho re(iuested him to stop, and 
receive Alexander’s eomiiiands, for that all 
his efforts to escape were in vain. Porus, 
perceiving it was liis old enemy Taxiles, hy 
whom he was aecosted, ran against him with 
his spear, and w'tnild have slain iiini had 
not the latter reinetl round his steed. 'I’his 
reception of his niossengm- did n«*t destroy 
tiie interest which Alexander felt for his 
safety. Ho again sent an old friend of Porns 
in search of him, hy whose j)ersnasion and 
reitt}ration of Alexander’s friendly intentions, 
added to the cxigenel(‘s of the occasion, he 
accoinpaiiiod him to Alexander’s ])resence. 
Tlie c.oii(|ueror, being informed of his a])- 
proach, advanced before liis arniy to meet 
him, and, stojvping his lj<.>r're, was seized with 
surprise and admiration at Iiis fine manly 
figure. Porus is said to have been .seven 
ami a half feet high ; and such was Ids 
physical dcvchjpmeut, tliat liis breastplate 
was twice the diniciishiiis of any other in 
lii.s army.* ^LMio impression jmnliiced by his 
iniposiiig ])resence was further heightened 
hy his kingly bearing. 'J'he vicis.situdcs 
of his fortunes had not humiliated his lofty 
and dignified tone of mind. Amid the wreck 
of his regal jiower he was still the king. 
Alexander’s first inquiry of him Wiis what 
he should wish him to do for him.” l^orus 
replied, “To treat me like a king.” Alex- 
ander, smiling, replied, “ 'riiat I would do for 
my own sake, hut say wliat I shall do for 
thine,” Porus told liim that “all his wishes 
were summed up in liis first rejily.” Alex- 
ander was highly pleased hy the nobility of 
tliese answers. lie not only restored him to 
liberty and the full possession of all his 
dominions, hut ho also added another king- 
dom beyond his own, and treated him so 
* Diodorus Siculus, p. 559. 


generously, that he continued for ever after 
an attached friend. 

To commemorate this decisive victory he 
caused two cities to he erected — one on the 
battle-field beyond the river, and the other 
on the site of the Ciimj) before he crossed the 
river: tlio former he named Nicioa (victory); 
the latter lincephala, in honour of his favourite 
charger, which died in tlie battle without a 
wound, worn out hy age and over-exertion. 

Tlie whole country from the llydaspos 
(Jhelum) to the Acesines (Ohcnal)) was re- 
duced, and placed under the direction of 
Porus. The population of this district is 
reported to have been great and wealthy. 
Thirty-seven cities, none containing less than 
five thousand inhabitants, submitted to Alex- 
ander. Ambassadors also arrived from a 
powerful ])rince named Ahisarcs, willi a 
proffer of (lie surrender of liiinself and king- 
tlom. Alexander, being advised that He had 
made jnejiarations to co-opcralc with Porus 
to resist his invasion, sent him a peremptory 
order to ap]iejir in person, or to expect a 
hostile visit. 

The territories between the Aceaiiics (Cbe- 
nah) and the Ilydraotes (llavee) were ruled 
by anotlier Porus, a powerful prince, and pro- 
vionsly at enmity with his namesake, and 
who had Ihereibrc offered his submission. 
N«»w, having lieard that Jiis enemy was in 
high honour and favour witli liis conqueror, 
he lost all confidence, and fled with his troops 
lioyoiul the Ilydraotes. Alexander seized on 
his abdicated dominions, aiid liestowed them 
oil his rival. Alexander, having traversed 
the Punjauh, ])asscd over the Hydrastes, and 
then learned that a confederation was formed 
of the (Aithaians and other free Indian states, 
and that they were prepared and resolved to 
oppose his further ]»v()gress, and had selected 
the city of Saiigala, strongly fortified by 
nature and art, as their ground for resistance. 
The Cathaians, and their allies, the Oxydracaa 
and Malli, had a high reputation for strength 
and bravery. Porus and Abisares some time 
previously had united their forces against 
them, hut were rejnilsed. Their reputation 
Avas a further inducement to Alexander to 
make them bend to his superior military 
prowess. Without hesitation he marched 
against them, and on the third day found 
himself in presence of Hangala;and the enemy 
drawn up before the city, on tlie side of a hill 
neither precipitous nor difficult of ascent. 
Their waggoii-s thoy had drawn up in a triple 
intrenchment, hy wliicli it was fortified as if 
by a triple wall, with their tents pitched in 
the miildlc. The manner in which the camp 
was thus protecteil, as also the absence of 
elephants, is jiresiiinptivc inoof that these 
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were Scythian clans. Alexander here pitched 
his camp, and awaited the arrival of Ids 
troops still on the march. These haviiiir 
arrived, and being refroslied from their fatigue, 
were led to an attach on the waggons. The 
enemy received tliem in tlioir intrcnchinents. 
The only movement they made was to ascend 
their waggons, and thence, as from an emi- 
nence, they discharged tlieir missive weapons 
against their as.sailants, wlio were eom})r>sed 
of the cavalry. Alexander, judging his li(»rse 
unfit for such an attack, led a bo»ly of foot to 
tbe charge, and, after a tiercoly contested con- 
flict annmgst tlie waggons, the Greeks pre- 
vailed, and the Indians fled for safety to the 
defences of their city. In despair at the result 
of the battle, they resolved to evacinite Ban- 
gala in the dotul of tiie night. This move- 
ment Alexander anticipated, and took the 
iiocessary y»recautions to prevent it. ITe sur- 
rounded the place, which was inclosed with a 
hrick wall, and hatl a shallow lake on one 
side. The besiegers had already eomstmeted 
a double rampart rouml the touii, except 
on the lake side. Tliis lake was not only 
undefenilcd, but its waters were Hufficicntly 
shallow to })e waded. TJiroiigh it the besieged 
determined to ford in the night, and escape. 
Of this arrangement Alexander was informed, 
and ho gave orders to Ptolemy to prevent its 
execution. That general brought together 
all the waggons abandoned by the enemy, 
and with them fontied a harrier round the 
edge of the lake. The Catliaians at niidniglit 
proceeded from the city, and made tlieir way 
to the hastily raised ramjiart, where they w'cre 
received l>y the besiegers, and driven hack. 
By this time the walls had been battered 
down, and the (jI reeks took the place by 
storm, putting to the sword seventeen thou- 
sand linlians, and capturing, according to 
Arrian, seventy thousand more. The Grecian 
loss is stated at less than a hundrcil, and 
twelve hundred wounded, several of the supe- 
rior officers amongst the latter. The ver}' 
great disproportion between the wounded and 
the slain on the side of the Greeks is ac- 
counted for by the descriptions of weapons — 
arrows and hand missiles — used by the Ca- 
thaians. These seldom proved fatal to foes 
arrnye<l in good armour. 

Two neighbouring towns in alliance with 
Sangala were abandoned i)y their inhabitants. 
Alexander ])ursued them, but could not over- 
take them, exceyit five hundred invalids, whom 
his soldiers put to death. Bangala was razed 
to the ground, and the territory added to the 
dominions of Porus, wlio was present wdth a 
contingent of five thousand men. 

Ban gala w’as the most easterly of all Alex- 
ander’s conquests. His further progress was 


hero interrupted by the reluctance of his 
troops to aceonipany him in his projected 
campaign. He liad reached the Hyphasis 
(Sutlej), the hist of the rivers of tlie Pnnjaub, 
at a point conjectured to bo below its conflu- 
ence with the Bcas. The country beyond 
was rc]>orted to be rich, the inhabitants were 
skilful agriculturists as well as good soldiers, 
and possessed of a greater store of ele- 
phants than any other Indian nation. Their 
elephants surpassed all others in stature and 
strength. These reports were incentives to 
Alexamler; and though his historians do not 
ttftbrd any information on the Bubject, it is 
more than probalilc that he \vas influenced 
by the ni ports which must have reached him 
of the wealth and magniliceuce of Paliburthra, 
the Indian Babylon, reported to excel in 
wealth and power the Assyrian capital, the 
scat of tlie great monarch of INlagaila of 
the ro^^al lunar race, wliose sway extended over 
all the Indian peninsula, and who could bring 
into tlie field six hundred lliousand infantry, 
thirty thousand cavalry, and nine thousand 
elo})haiits. 

it must Lave been observed that since bis 
approach to the Gxus, Alexander had to 
maintain a series of well-contested struggles 
to the day on wliieli he ]>itched his tents on 
the bmika of the lly})hasis. The resistance 
of the Sogdians was the prelude to many a 
perilous conflict, and in his recent engage- 
ments his losses were severe. It is true that 
from biseonquered provinces contingents daily 
arrived to swell bis diminished troojis, and 
jirovisions and money to supply their wants, 
but now every day’s march in advance nd<led 
to the number of the disaffected triluitarics in 
the rear, and removed him farther fnun tliose 
more reliable and kindred supplies from the 
Ionian cities, the Greek confederates, and his 
lieretlitaiy kingdom of Macedon. Before the 
iMacedonian army lay nations reputed to bo 
brave, well supplied, and prepared. Enough 
had been done for glory, honours, personal 
distinctions and competence, and therefore 
general discontent pervaded all ranks that 
his veterans should be jeopardized to gra- 
tify an ambition which seemed to be in- 
satiable, and to seek an endless re|>etition of 
barren victories. The part of India already 
conipiercd had not yielded those incalculable 
stores of gold, the promised acquisition of 
which had inflamed the cupidity of the troops 
on their first approach ; nor did they find all 
the portable luxuries which many-tongiied 
rumour had reported in their far Western 
homes w'ould recompense their toil wdien they 
had once crossed the Indus. Rich as was the 
Indian soil, its people were simple, frugal, 
brave, and patriotic. However long these 
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elements had been fermenting, it was on the 
hanks of tlie Hy])hasis they had their first 
ebullition. The discontent of the toil-worn 
veterans was aggravated during the passing 
campaign by the constant torrents of rain 
which deluged tlieni, and most of them were 
worn out with wounds, fatigue, and privations. 

Freqtient meetings were hold in the camp, 
and the nnmhers which thronged them, and 
approved of the outspoken dis.satisfaction of 
the bolder men, showed to what an extent 
and how deeply the minds of the soldiers 
were agitated. The propriety of resisting 
every attempt to induce them to cross the 
Hyj>liasis, even though Alexander himself 
should load the way, was generally and sternly 
advocated. 

These proceedings failed not soon to reach 
the ears of the king, and to excite those ap- 
j>rehensions they were calcnhited to suggest. 
Fearing tlie contagion might extend, and 
the discontent result iu active sedition, he 
resolved, with his usual foresight and prom]>- 
titiub>, to .summon a council of lils command- 
ing officers, to cxi>ress to them his opinions, 
and elicit theirs. 

riaving minutely recapitulated the extent 
and nature of his coiupiests, lie assured them 
that he recognised no limits to the labours of 
a liigh -spirited man, but the failure of ade- 
quate objects. He assured them that they 
were not then far from the Ganges and the 
Eastern Ocean; and this he ventured to 
assert was not far from the llyrcanian Sea, 
for tlie great ocean .suiToimded tlic whole 
eavtli, and tlie Indian Gulf flows into the 
Fersian, and the ITyrcaniau into the Indian. 
Tliat from the Persian Gulf his fleet would ; 
carry their arms round Africa as far as the ■ 
pillars of Hercules, and subject that continent 
witliin the pillars of Hercules, and thus the 
houmlarios of his emjnrc would be coextensive 
with those with wliich the Deity had encircled 
the globe. He added his fears that the inter- 
ruption of the prosecution of his scheme would 
stimulate jicoplea lately subdued to revolt. 
He favourably contrasted his labours with 
those of his most illustrious predecessors, and 
referred to his share of the dangers ; re- 
counted the liberality with which the terri- 
toriesconfiueredandthc treasures acquired had 
been distributed to them; and, in conclusion, 
appealed to Jupiter to witness his solemn 
promise that when all Asia had been con- 
quered ho would not only satisfy the wishes 


but exceed the expectations of every indi 
vidiial. 

This enthusiastic appeal did not produce 
the results whicli it was calculated to reali;^< 
when addressed to tlie bravest of men. TJu 
disaffection of the troops w-as appealed to 
tlic severe losses which had thinned tin 
Macoi Ionian ranks ; the few of them thal 
survived; the yearnings of these to revisil 
their native laud, to behold once more theii 
wives, their children, and homes. The king 
had failed. The gods \Yero consulted ; the 
omens conspired with the stuhhoru resolve oi 
the army, and Alexander at length yielded a 
reluctant assent. Such is the story told by 
bis own historians. It is to bo regretted 
that no Indian version of it is known to ns. 

Before closing this eventful period of Indian 
history there is a pass.age of Alexander’s 
spceeh — namely, the geographical-^-*- whicl: 
demands a few observations. 

Amongst Ids other qualities, as has beei 
remarked by an historian of India, he was 
animated with an ardent thirst for know- 
ledge. To gratify this was obviously one oi 
the <jl)jcct3 lie proposed to liiinself. He liad 
now reached, as lie supposed, nearly the limitg 
of the w’orld. On the banks of the Sutlej he 
considered that he was very convenient to the 
Ganges and to the great Eastern ocean, wdiicli 
surrounds tlie whole cartli, and that the Hyr- 
caniaii Sea (the Caspian) was connected with 
this ocean on one side, the Persian Gulf on 
the (dhor; that after he had subdued all the 
nations Avhieh lay before him to the eastward 
towards the ocean, and northward towards 
the Caspian, he would be enabled to proceed 
by w'ater first to tlie Persian Gulf, then round 
Lybia to the jiillara of Hercules, ami thence 
back through Lybia, and included all Asia afi 
part of the IMaccdonian empire. It is alsc 
worthy of remark tliat while Alexander made 
so serious an error in liinitiiig the extent o: 
Eastern Asia , the Ptolemaic geography, re- 
cognised in the time of Columbus, fell iiitc 
; an error not less iu the opposite direction 
stretching too far to the east ; and it was tc 
this miscouceptiou w-o owe the discovery o; 
the newT world, Columbua having ])rojoctce 
his voyage of circumnavigation from Westerr 
Europe in the expoetatiun of coming to the 
eastern coast of Asia from the w^est, and aftei 
no great length of voyage.’^ 


Grote’s Uhtorif of Greece, vol. xii. p. 31S. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


TJllC IIETIJUX OF ALEXANDER. 


TiniEE days were spent by Alexander in soli- 
tary seclusion, as was his habit when greatly 
agitated, before he announced to his troops 
that he had changed his resolve in deference 
to their united reuioustrances. During this 
interval his most intimate friends wore 
excluded iVoui his }>resence. Arrian states 
that the king expected that some change 
of mind would hapjKUi amongst his sol- 
diery, and lliat they might yet he pre- | 
vailed npon to accede to his wishes ; but per- | 
cciving no manifestation of such a change — 
on the contrary, that a sullen silence still pre- 
vailed, that they were more and more exas- 
perated against him, and fixed in their deter- 
minations — he had it proclaime<l that sacrifice 
should be ofiered, and the gods consulted. 
This was accordingly done, and the diviners 
announced that the victims showed omens 
entirely adverse to the passage of the Hydas- 
pes (Jhelum). lie then called together the 
oldest of ilia officers and the mo.st confidenlial 
of his intimates, and through them aimouuccd 
to the army the unfavourable .stat(» of the 
auspices, that ho submitted to the will of iho 
fates, and gave immediate onlcrs for return, 
to the entire satisfaction of the arm^^* (jlrote 
remarks that the fact that Alexander, under 
all this insuperable rci)Ugnaiico of the soldiers, 


of the llydaspcs (Jhelum) to the government 
of Porus, lie returned, and recro.ssed tlie Hy- 
drastes and Acesincs, and arrived at the Hy- 
daspes, near the point where ho first passed. 
The two new cities which ho had directed to 
he built, as ])rcvioiisly slated, — namely, Ence- 
phala and Xicaca, — had suflered seriously from 
the rains and the ovorfiowing of the river, suf- 
ficient allowance not having been made for it.s 
rising. These were now repaired, and expe- 
rience suggestedthe adoption of proeantions to 
save them from such disaster.^. At tliis juncture 
I Arsaccs, governor of one the contiguous pro- 
] vinces, and brother to Abisarcs, waited upon 
Alexander, and, amongst other presents, 
brought thirty elephants. Abisarcs was re- 
ceived into favour, and the amount of tribute 
which he was to pay arranged. Alexander 
also here received a large rcinforccmeut both 
of cavalry ami infantry forwarded to bim 
from Europe, together with twenty -five 
tliousand new panoplies and a large stock 
of medicines. Had lie been thus strength- 
ened (luring the liesltatiou of his troops on 
the Jly])hasis, it is very probable his advance 
to the Ganges would not have been diverted. 
For these, his veterans, and what auxiliaries his 
tributaries Porus and Taxiles could suppl}'', 
ho had amj)lc as well as novel employment in 


still offered sacrifice preliminary to crossing collecting the materials for ami const meting 


the river, is a curious illustration of his ciia- i a fleet to transport liis army down the lly- 


racter. I 

To ]K*rpetuale the limits of hi.s Eastern 
eompiests, he ordered twelve altars to be 
erected, built of hewn stone, f o«piul in hciglit, 
to so many fortified towers on the western 
bank of the river. On these gigantic nltar.s 
he offered .sacrifices with due solcrnnit}’, which 
were followed witli the customary festivities 
and gymnastic and equestrian exercises. 

To consider the probable results of this 
forced (if such it were) return of Alexander 
would be suggestiveof interesting speculations ; 
but whether such speculations arc objects of 
legitimate historical consideration would be as 
debateable a subject; and also wdietlicr the 
consequent extension of commerce, with geo- 
graphical knowledge and the impo.sition of 
Macedonian polity and Greek literature and 
art, would compensate for the subversion of 
Indian independence and civilization. 

Having committed all the territories w^est 


duspes, and afterwards to the niuuth of tlic 
Indus. During the whole of the summer 
months they were engaged in these inepara- 
tioiis. The timher was found in the nioiin- 
taia forests through which the river descends 
into the plain, and consisted, according to 
Strabo, of fir.s, pines, cedars, and n variety of 
other trees fit for shipbuilding.* By the early 
part of November a fleet of tw’o thousand 
i>oat.9, of various sizes, w’cro ready. The 
rowers and pilots were carefully selected 
from the Phcenicians, Carians, Cyprians, and 
Egyptians, wdio followed his army, and w^ero 
skilled mariners. 

His forces he divided into four divisions: 
Oratcrus led one along the right bank; He- 
phsestion led another, constituted of the best 
men and largest number, with tw’o hundred 
elephants, along the left bank; Ncarclius, 
who WTotc an account of the voyage, of which 
an epitome is j)roserved by Arrian, com- 
manded the river fleet, on hoard of which was 


* Arrian, Alexander's JCxpcdilioitf b. v. c. xxviii. 
+ Curtiuft, b. X. c. iii. xix. 


* Strabo, b. xv. o. i. s. 29. 
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Alexander liiniself; and Philip, governor of 
a province beyond the Indus, was ordered to 
follow with all his forces. 

When all the j^reparations had been <?om- 
pletcd, sacrifices were offered to the inaritimo 
deities; and Alexander, staiidin;^ on tlic prow 
of his own ship, poured from a golden cup a 
libation into the stream of tlie liydaspes, and 
invoked the deities of the Indian rivers knoAvn 
to him. These were rites exceedingly aeeoi^t- 
ahlo to the Hindoos as well as Greeks, and there 
is little doubt, ns the Greek writers relate, 
when the vessels gave their canvas to the 
breeze, their departure was hailed ]>y the en- 
thusiastic greetings of the Indians of Ihice- 
phala and Nica\a, and that they accompanied 
their progress to a groat dist«'UH.*o, rushing in 
dense crow’ds to the edge of the banks, and 
demonstrating the intensity as Avell as tlie 
sincerity of their joj' by wild chants and 
dances. The fleet pursued ifs course, slowly 
dowm the river, to where the Ilydaspes unites 
its w\aters w’ith those of the Acesines, the 
Hydraotes, and the Hvjdiasis, and all dis- 
charge tlieir confluent tributaries to sw’ell 
the stream of the majestic Indus. Ju the 
month of Novcnd)er, n.r. tlie fleet sailed, 
and reached, nine months after, in the August 
following, the inoutli of the river and the 
Indian Ocean. This voyage was not per- 
formed without its interesting incidents; 
indeed, it w’as diversified by very active and 
important military operations on both sides of 
the river, of which Alexander w’as nut, it may 
be concluded, an indifferent nor a (piiescent 
spectator. He repeatedly disembarked to 
impose Ids yoke on all wdio hn<l not made 
voluntary submission. He rcjguhitcd the 
movements of the three divisions juu’sning 
the land route. Of those who made resist- 
ance the most formidable, by far, w^ere the 
Main and Oxydraeai tribes, w'ho had hitherto 
maintained their inclo})en(lcnce, and w'cre 
now making preparations to defend it. 
The Malli occu})icd the tract of euniitry 
wddeh extends between the Aeesines (Asikni), 
and the Hydraotes (llavee), and constituting 
the south part of the district now knowm 
ns the Pnnjaub. Their stronghold is sup- 
posed to have been the modern city of 
JVloultnn.* Want of cordial union, a curse 
that has blighted many a good cause, weak- 
ened and defeated their purpose. They at 
first decided on co-operation, and the plan 
agreed upon was, for the Malli to send their 
warriors lo\vcr down into the country of the 
Oxydracjc, and there to make a decided stand ; 
the Malli relied on the natural advantages 

* Williams’ Zi/e of Alexander ; Grote’s History of 
Greece; Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Itomau Geo- 
f/rajdfy. 
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of their own country, and thought they had 
nothing to apprehend from a lateral attack, 
as they w’cre separated from the river by a 
great extent of desert. 

On the eightli day after its de]>arture, the 
fleet had reached th(3 confluence of the Jly- 
daspes and Acesiiios. Hither Cratenis ami 
llcpi. a\«fion Iitid been directed to march, and 
arrived wdien Alexander had decided on his 
expedition against the Malli. The elephants 
were ferried over, and placed under the care 
of Cratenis, and he w^as commanded to proceed 
along the right bank of the Aeesines ; the re- 
maining trooj>.s were divided into three corps. 
IJephacstioii, with one division, commenced 
his march five days before Alexander ; and 
Ptolemy was ordered to remain with another 
j for three days after ho had started. These 
I dispositions w'ove made wdth the design that 
I Ptolemy's troops should intercept and cut off 
those w ho fled to the front, and Hcpllaestion’s 
those who fled to the rear. The different divi- 
sions had commeneed to reunite at the con- 
fluence of the Hydraotes and Aeesines. With 
a select cohort of horse and foot, Alex- 
ander proceeded from the left hank of the 
river Aeesines to cross the intervening desert, 
and on the w’cstern confines of it lie arrived 
at a small stream wdiich separated him from 
the torrifory of the Malli. Here he cn- 
cainpod, ami allow’od his men to take repose 
and refreshments. Heforc they marched he 
commanded that each should provide himself 
wdth water. ^J'he v then pursued their journey, 
during the remainder of the day and the en- 
tire of the night, and as the dawui broke lie 
found himself before one of the IMallian cities. 
The inhabitants were completely taken by 
.surprise; they had entertained no apprehen- 
sions of an attack from that side of tlie bleak 
desert, f^everal of them w’crc outside the w^alls 
pursuing their dail\’ employments. These 
having been easily captured or destroyed 
in their defenceless condition, he then sur- 
rounded the city w'ith his cavalry, and awaited 
thearrival of the infantry, w'ho w’cre follow’ing. 
In the meantime he dispatched Perdiccas 
w ith some troops to another city of the Malli, 
wdthin whose walls a great body of the 
Indiana had fled for shelter ; he had strict 
orders not to attempt to storm the jdace, but 
to confine himself to preventing the escape of 
any one wlio might alarm the country before 
he himself had arrived. The defences of 
the city which ho first approached, after a 
smart resistance, w'ore carried, and shortly 
after a strongly-fortified castle, erected on an 
eminence, w as forced, and its defenders, to the 
number of tw-o thousand, vvere put to the 
sword. The Malli were taken entirely by 
surprise ; tlie rapidity with w’hich Alexander 
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had performed hia forced march of over 
twenty -five miles across the desert, had de- 
ranged their plans, and tlieir warriors were ab- 
sent on some duty when the enemy appeared. 
The consequence was, that Perdiccas found 
the city against which he was sent aban- 
doned and dismantled ; and all the others, on 
the approach of the Macedonians, were simi- 
larly left to their fury. The inhabitants either 
fled beyond the llydaspea, or sought the 
shelter of the dense jungles witli wliich the 
marshy banks of the river were lined. 

Having allowed his troops a brief respite 
from toil, Alexander set forward, and directed 
his course to the Ilydraotea, and march- 
ing all night reached it early in the day, 
aa some parties of the Malli were preparing 
to cross over. These he attacked, and slew 
many of them. He thou passed the river, 
and found that several thousands had sought 
refuge there ; vast numbers of those were 
slain and many taken prisoners, indeed, 
all who refused to siirremler were put to 
the Bword. The main body made good its 
escape into a city favourably eitnuted for 
defence and strongly fortified. They were, 
however, unable to resist the assault of their 
enemies, the place was stormed and the gar- 
rison captured. Alexander then lo<l his army 
against a city of “ the Brachmane,” evidently 
Brahmins. It is not possible to say wdiether 
all the inhabitants of this town wore Brah- 
mins, or whether it was the property of that 
predominant class. It is recorded that they 
made a noble defence. When their walls 
were undennined, and themselves galled by 
the darts of the Macedonians, they retreated 
from the city, and betook themselves to the 
citadel. The lirst body of assailants who ap- 
proached they bravely opposed, and success- 
fully repulsed, slaying twenty -five of tJiciii 
— this iinmbcr of slain the Greeks admit. 
The citadel was so bravely defended that Alex- 
ander, who led the storming party, was the lirst 
to mount the sealing ladder, and was for a 
time the sole Macedonian occupant, till, as 
Arrian states, his soldiers, ashamed of their 
backwardness, one after another cliinl)cd over 
the wall.”* Thus was it at Icngtli won, and, 
when all hope was lost, the Indians set lire to 
their own houses and perished in the llames. 
Five thousand of them are reported to have 
fallen during the siege ; and so great, says 
the historian, was their valour, that very few 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Having afforded another day’s rest to his 
wearied troops, a detachment was sent to scour 
the jungles, and to put indiscriminately to the 
sword all who refused to surrender. These 
orders were rapidly executed. Williams 
♦ Alexander 9 Expedition^ b. v. c. viii. 


thinks it probable that it was in these jungles 
Peithon Idllod the largest snake which the 
Macedonians saw in India. It w^as twenty- 
four feet long, and although this is a small size 
for a boa-constrictor, it was a monster to 
which the Greeks had seen nothing similar, 
as the marshes of Lerna and the borders of 
the lake Co})ais had, since the heroic days, 
ceased to teem with these enormous reptiles. 
But tlie Indians assured tliem tliat serpents of 
far greater magnitude were to be seen.* Ac- 
cording to Onesicritus, quoted by Strabo, the 
ambassadors that came from Abisares to 
Alexander reported that he kept two serpents, 
one eighty and the other one hundred and 
forty cubits lojtg. It has been also noticed 
as a curious circumstance that the Macedo- 
nians did not see a Bengal tiger, although in 
modern days liis ravages are very destructive 
between Gnjevat and the lower Indus. They 
saw his skin, and lieard some exaggerated 
reports respecting his size, strength, and fero- 
city. It is a fair infereneo from his non- 
appearance in the vales of the Indus and its 
tributaries, that the natives of these regions 
were, at the period of the ]\raeedonian in- 
vasion, more powerful, populous, and warlike 
than in our days. 

Alexander next led his forces against the 
chief city of the Malli, in which that warlike 
people, he heard, had concentrated, for belter 
security, all who had abandoned the other 
cities. On his approach he found this town 
also had been evacuated, and that tlio in- 
habitants having crossed the llydraotes, had 
drawn up their forces ou its banks to dispute 
his passage. Ho did not hesitate, he in- 
trepiilly entered the river with the body of 
borsohe led, although thebankwhich tlie Malli 
occupied was precipitous and the ascent steep 
andhaznrdons; his horse were followed and sup- 
ported by the foot. The Indians, seeing liim 
in the middle of the current, retired hastily 
and ill good order from the bank, and were 
followed by Alexander. As soon as the 
Malli perceived that their pursuers consisted 
merely of a party of horse, they faced about 
and stood their ground, pre])ared for battle. 
Their force is stated to have been fifty 
thousand. Alexander ha big been joined by 
his reserves, the Indians declined an engage- 
ment, and retired int(j one of tlieir fortified 
cities. He tlien jiitched hia tents beneath 
their walls, and resolved to hesiege them in 
regular form. The late hour of the day, the 
fatigue of a long march and of crossing the 
river, induced liim to defer any further pro- 
ceedings till the next day, when his troops 
would have been cheered by rest and re- 
freahment. 

♦ AVilliains* Life of Alexander, p. 267. 
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Next morning? liis army was formed into 
two divisions. Perdiccas led one ; the other 
was led by himself in person, A fierce attack 
was conjointly made on tho walla ; and when 
the Indians were iiualdo to resist its force, 
they gave way and retired into the citadel. 
Alexander made an iinpetuons assault on one 
of the gates, burst it open, and took posses- 
sion a considerable time before Perdiceas 
effected an entry. As soon as the latter had 
mounted the battlements, he perceived, from 
their being evacuated, that the city was 
already taken. Not so the citadel. To this 
the besieged had retired, resolved to de- 
fend it to the last extremity. Tho Mace- 
donians essayed, some to underinine the walls, 
others to scale them ; and the latter force endea- 
voured, in every possible position, to fix their 
ladilers, with tho determination of alorming 
the plnee. Ardent and daringly impetuous, 
at all limes, in action, Alexander appears to 
have acted with far more reckless daring 
since he had retired from the llyphasis, than 
ho ever before exhibited. There was no peril 
whicli he did not risk. Was it Ids chagrin at 
the interruption of his contemplated rlesigns, 
or his anxiety to convince his insiihordinate 
trooj)s that each individual of them valued 
his iiersonal safety more than ho did, or a 
frantic iiidulgenoo in those stimulants which 
nt no dislaiil period hastened his end — per- 
haps it was a combination of all — that super- 
induced that morbid excitement which ho 
latterly so constantly manifested, ainl which 
ex|)osed 1dm to so many otherwise nnaccount- 
able <langers ? The ardour of the troops, shown 
in the success which had already favoured 
them, apj)ears to have been frigidity itself to 
the fierce spirit of Alexander, Not brooking 
such — to him — slow j^roceciliiigs, lie snatched 
a ladder from one of tlic Boldiers, applied it to 
tho wall, and covering Idmself with his shield, 
rapidly gained tho summit. Three of Ids 
faithful friends v/ere at his side in an in- 
stant. Alexander, in j)crsonal conflict, hurled 
headlong into the citad(d the astonished 
soldiers wdio attempted to resist his ingress, 
and with the quickness of liglitning cleared 
his way. Tho targeteors, in their eagerness 
to succour their royal master, erow'ded the 
ladders, these snapped beneath the pressure, 
not only hurling tlicm to tlio ground, but ob- 
structing tho ascent of others, in the mean- 
time, Alexander, all but alone, couspicuons 
by his armour, stood aa a mark for the 
Indians — but none had the hardihood to 
confront him — recognized by every one. Tho 
imminent danger in which ho stood sug- 
gested a bold resolve ; he leaped from tlie 
wall into tho citadel, conjecturing that so 
startling a feat Avould confound the enemy, or 


that his death would he more glorious, fight- 
ing in tho midst of his foes. When inside, 
ho jdaced his back against the wall ; some of 
his assailants ho slew with Ida sword, and 
amongst the first tlie Iiulian commander. 
Thus fighting he struck such terror into them 
that none dared n]:)proach, hut all from a dis- 
tance endeavourecl to dispatch him with their 
darts and such otiicr missiles aa tliey could 
eommaud. Tho three who ascended^ aa 
stated, before the ladders broke, leaped with 
him from the walla and fought like heroes to 
save tlieir king. Abreas, one of tbom, fell 
dead, .struck with an arrow. Alexander's 
breastplate was pierced by another, and so 
serious a wound inflicted in the breast, that 
Ttolcmy states, such was tho effusion of 
blood, it was for sonic time considered fatal. 
Thougli he still valiantly defended himself, 
he was at lengtli seized with n dizziness in 
the head and chillness through his limbs, and 
fell forward on his shield, llis two surviving 
comj>anion.s, struggling to ])roteet him, were 
.seriously wounded.. The excitement outside 
the walls was intense in eou8e(|uencc of tlio 
imminent peril of tlie king in the hands of his 
foes, and the means of scaling the walls being 
destroyed. At length, by the combined aid 
of iron pins driven into tho walls, and by 
some of the vsoldiers mounting on the shoulders 
of otliers, the top was gained. Tlio gate 
was shortly after forced, soon a rampart of liia 
devoted soldiers was formed round liis j)ro5- 
Irate body; and thus was he saved from further 
peril. 

Frightful was the carnage made amongst 
the brave Malli; every man, woman, and child 
that fell into the hands of the Macedonians 
was mercilessly biitcliered. Alexander was 
borne away on a Bhiold, and very little hopes 
ciitcriainod of bis recovery. 

While tlio king’s life was still in danger a 
report readied the eamj», whence he had set 
out on this expedition, that he was dead. 
The alarm which this i>rodiiccd was intense 
and general, and only o([ualled by regret for 
a prince to whom they were bo devotedly 
attached. The camp was one scene of laineu- 
tatioii as the rumour flew' from mouth to 
mouth. When the first agony of sorrow' liad 
suKsided, then succeeded feelings of peu-jilexity 
and despondence. Who wouhl succeed to 
the command of the army where many had 
equal claims, but none paramount? Who 
was qualified to conduct them, when the 
master spirit was no more, through so many 
fierce and w'arlike nations, several of whom 
had never experienced the prow'oss of tho 
Macedonian soldiery, and who, in all pro- 
bability, would light, determinedly, for the pre- 
servation of tlieir independence. Others, only 
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too anxious to avail themselves of any spe- 
cious opportunity to cast off a foreign yoke, 
would consider that tlie deatli of Alexander 
released them from all fear. Besides, they 
were apprehensive of the obstacles they had 
to encounter in traversing countries so ex- 
tensive and diversitied, intersected with rivers 
as formidable, perhaps, as those they had so 
recently met with. Those conshierations 
produced the most profound sensation amongst 
all grades of the army. They were almost 
driven to despair. Indeed, every danger was 
^^x*i^gGrated in the absence of their king. 
When correct intelligence was at length con- 
veyed to the camp, the messengers were not 
credited : even when letters came announcing 
his intended arrival amongst them in a very 
short time, the news was pronoun<?c<l a])o- 
cryphal, and suspected to be the conlrivancc 
of his body-guards and bis generals, to quiet 
the universal feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Fearful that this state of uncertainty iniglit 
lead to very serious results, and perhaps 
eventuate in an insurrection, the moiiient he 
felt that the slate of liis health would justify 
his removal, Alexander ordered that he should 
be conveyed to the hanks of the Jlydraotos, 
and thenco by water to Ins camp. On his 
approach he gave directions tliat the cover 
of his royal pavilion should be hoisted upon 
the poop of the vessel, to be soon by the whole 
army. These demonstrations failed to remove 
the general incredulity. It was only wlien 
passing before their eyes, and lie extended his 
right hand to salute his faithful followers, that 
confidence was restored, and the whole army 
felt that their living king, and not his lifeless 
body, was nearing the place of debarkation. 
A simultaneous shout of joy pealed along 
the expectant groups that crowded to bid him 
welcome. ^omc with liands extended to 
heaven poured forth their thanksgivings for 
his recovery. Others, under the intluerioo of 
the sudden transition from grief to joy, melted 
into tears. He declined the attentions of his 
retinue, who wished to convey him to his 
quarters in his litter ; ho ordered his horse 
to be brought, and having mounted, he rode 
through the ranks, receiving as lie passed the 
joyous acclamations of the whole army, the 
banks and neigh bouring woods echoing with the 
sound. Before he entered his tent he leaped 
from his horse, and showed himself on foot, to as- 
sure them of his recovered strength and health. 

The Main and Oxydracnc both sent am- 
bassadors to present their submission, and to 
tender to him the government of their nation-s ; 
the Main soliciting pardon for their resistance, 
the Oxydracas for their tardy surrender, and 
to profess their obedience to him. Tliey 
thought themselves not unworthy of liia con- 
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sidcration, because, like other free nations, 
they had a strong desire of living according 
to their own laws, which liberty, they are re- 
ported to liave told him, they had enjoyed, free 
and unmolested, from the time that Bacchus* 
conquered India to that day. As they under- 
stood that he was also the offspring of a god, 
if it were his jdensure they would accept a 
satrap of liis selection, pay whatever tribute 
he thought proper to impose, and surrender 
to him as many hostages as lie aa ouKI require. 
Prom tlic Malli lie exacted no further con- 
cessions ; the loss they had previously sus- 
tained he considered sufficient to ensure their 
future obedience. Prom the Oxydracfc he 
demanded one thousand hostages, the bravest 
and noblest of their nation, whom he said he 
would detain or use as soldiers till he had 
conquered the rest of India. These were 
immediately sent, and with tliem five him- 
dretl chariots of war, with their charioteers. 
Ov'or both nations he appointed Philip as 
satrap, and being gratified with the munifi- 
cent presents of the Oxydraco?, lie freely sent 
hack to them their hostages, and only reserved 
the chariots. 

While he was under the care of his medical 
men, and restrained rroni active operation, the 
arnn'' was employed in constructing more 
ships near the coiifliiencc of the Hydraotes 
(Ravee),and Acesiiies (Ohciiab). As soon as 
liis health was Buflicienlly recruited he re- 
sumed his voyage, liaving added to the strength 
of the land force on board, and sailed down 
the river slowly, to enable him to carry on 
more actively and efficiently his operations 
iigiiinst the nations occupying both its banks. 
At tbe junction of the Acesincs with the 
Jiiilus (Pungnuiul), in the southern extremity 
of the Punjauh, Alexander ordered Philip to 
erect a new city, with adequate docks and 
every accommodation for sliij) building. His 
object in so doing was to command the navi- 
gation. Here ho was joined by Perdicons, 
who, with a part of the land force, had been 
engaged in the subjugation of the Abastani, 
or Avustlianas, an independent tribe of 
Indians. He also received the submission of 
the Ossadians, and an accession to his fleet from 
the banks of the Acc.sines. v^f a city built liere 
for the cultivation and preservation of Indian 
commerce, not a vestige remains. Tliirlwnl 
conjectures, or ratlier repeats a conjecture, that 
the small town of j\Iittim stands in its place. 
Alexander’s father-in-law, Oxyartcs,paid him 
a visit during his sojourn liere, probably, as 
Tliirlwal considers, to communicate to him 
the intelligence that a revolt had broken out 
among the (Greeks settled in Bactria, and to 
report the misconduct of Tyriaspes, the satrap 
of Paropaiiiisiis. The latter was deprived of 
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his govemment, which was bestowed on 
Oxyartes. Having no further need of so 
great a land force on board, a large body, in- 
cluding all the Tliracians, was left with PJiiliji, 
and a considerable force with the elephants, 
was disembarked on the left bank of the liulns 
to pursue their course to the Delta. This route 
was judiciously selected, ns the country pre- 
sented few natural obstructions to their ]>ro- 
gress, and it was imperative, for the preserva- 
tion of communication, tliat the natives should 
be overawed. Alexander next reached the 
capital of the 8ogdi,^ and transformed it into a 
Til reek colony, wliieb lie named Alexandria, 
^riiis town be also supplied with an arsenal, 
and other commercial conveniences, and re- 
fitted a j^art of liis neet there, '^i'lie prince 
whose territories he next reaeliod is by the 
classic writers named IMusicanns. This state 
was reported by tliom to bo the riebest, in 
wealth and natural prodiietions, of all the In- 
dian nations visited by the i\raecdonians. The 
eontemjdatiou of its abiindaiieo filled Alex- 
ander with atimiration. Ihirnos tliiiiks that 
the traces of its capital are to be found in the 
ruins of Alore, four miles di.staiit from I'uk- 
knr, which tradition rojicats was once the 
chief city of a niiglily kingdom, ruled by a 
Brahiniii, wlio was slain by the Moslems in 
the seventh century, j- “ 'fliis d(?scrij»tion,” 
says Williams, “ suits well with the rich and 
well watered plains between the lower course 
of the Aral, the Arabia of Dtolemy, and the ; 
Indus. i\Iu.si(!auus and Oxycanus, the ii]>pel- 
lations of neiglihouring chiefs, ])oiiit ])robably 
to the names of the territories governed by 
these princes ; .as the wm’d khawn. is coiistaiitly 
found, even to tliis day, on the hnver Indus, 
such as ('huck-kawii, Khawn-gur, and Gur- 
khawn, and other different compounds. ]\Iu- 
sicaniis, j^erhapa, might be probably de.seribed 
in tlie modern English fashion as the Jlajah 
of iMoosh, and Oxycanus as the Jhijali of 
Ouche.’'j Musicnniis was permitted to re- 

“ ill the longnnge of llic country, signifies Ynlley. 

This is why it recurs. 

t Barnes, vol. i. p. 00. 

t These names arc tin etymological puzzle, saysthcBishop 
of St. David's fryvm*, vol. vii. p. 53, note), tempt- 

ing from the seeming rotulincss of solution. Mr. AVillijuns 
tliinks that they ""point to the iwmea of tlu* territories 
fforerned hy these princes^ because the word kliawn is 
coiistantly found eeen to this day on the lower Indus, so 
that Musicanus might be properly described ns the Ibijali 
of Moosh, and Oxycanus as the Rajah of Onche.” I am 
surprised,” the bisliop proceeds, “ to find that Ritter en- 
tertained a similar ojiinion. Do we not require sonic 
better evidence that the Titrhish title khan was in use 
before the time of Alexander on the lower Indus?” In 
the still existing obscurity in which the native Indian re- 
cords are immerged, the right reverend historian c.iniiot 
expect to obtain rniieh information unless from companions 
of Alexander, of ivliat was in use before his time on the 
lower Indus, The objection he makes to tlie philological 
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tain the posscRsion of his kingdom on con- 
dition that a fortress should bo built in the 
city, under tlie Rujtcrintendence of Crater ua, 
to bo occupied by a Macedonian garrison. 
This precaution was taken, tlie situation being 
well fitted to command the snri ounding coun- 
try. The next subjugation was the territory 
of Oxycanus. This prince was slain or taken 
prisoner. During this expedition, the Brail - 
niin.% whose influence unfortunately for him 
was great, induced jMiisicaiius to make a 
patriotic effort to expel tlio imiu’ous invader, 
who, they said, had sacrilegiously dared to 
violate their saored soil with his impure foot- 
step. Peithon, with a sufficient force, was 
dispatched again.st him ; defeat followed de- 
feat, patriotism fired by religious zeal failed. 
The king and hi.s priests were crucified, — acon- 
.«tpienon8 spectacle, and appalling warning to 
any of the adjacent states whose aspirations 
were for indepondeticc. Alcxaiulev had htared 
the terminus of his Indian voyage, and was 
approaching flic up[)er jiart of the Delta, wlicre 
the Indus iliviiles into two l)vaiiehc .3 of un- 
equal extent. Tlie enclosed space was named 
Pattaleno by the Greeks, from its chief city 
Pattala, a little below the })oint at which the 
.stream <livides, and in all jirohaliility not far 
from the modern town Ilyderahad. Hephacjs- 
tion received onlors to strongly foilily thi.s 
])lace, which had been evacuated by its inha- 
bitants on bis ajijiroacli, but fliese bad boon 
j induced to return. A citadel was erected, a 
harbour con.slviicted, docks built sufficient to 
contain a large fleet, ami wells dug, and other 
provisions made for the .supply of troops and 
travellers. Dr. Vincent considers that Alox- 
auder bad coneeived a plan of the comiiioree 
wbicb was afterwards carried on from Alex- 
andria in Egypt to the Indian Ocean, and 
that this is cajmblc of demonstration by bis 
conduct after liis arrival at Pattala. In bis 
pa.ssage clown the Indus, bo say.«, be bad 
evidently marked that river as the eastern 
boundary of bis empire; he bad built three 
cities, and founded two olhois on this line, 
and he was now preparing fin* tlio establish- 
ment of Pattala, at the pennt of the division 
of the river, and planning other j^osts at its 
ea.stc'ni and western nioiitlis. Droysen de- 
scribes Alexander’s ohjcct to have been 
nothing less than to faculitale the communi- 
cation between Pattala and the oast of India, 

eolntion of tin; ilirtlcully hero by Williams and Ritter, 
is entirely grounded on the improbabilily that khaii is 
Turkish. Had he known os much of Ibc Celtic, and of its 
frlosc affinity wilh Sanscrit, as docs tlio erudite author of 
Gonier, he would have been enabled to discover, with little 
search, lliat khan, a head chief, father of a elan, is to be 
found in a far older language than the Turkish — in its 
matrix, in fact, a longiiiigc too which has left its noincii- 
ehilure in the East as well in the ^Vci:t. 

4 <1 
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and to open it for the caravans from the 
countries ou the Ganges, and from the Deccan. 
Thirlwal sees a great difliculty in believing 
cither that Alexander had acquired sufficient 
iiiforniation as to the geography of India to 
form such a ])lan, or that he had the means of 
using it, and that his view seems to have been 
confined, for the time at least, to two points — 
the survey of the mouths of the river, and of 
the Delta, and the establishment of commer- 
cial intercourse with the west.* The two 
objections advanced figainst Droysen do not 
appear to be well gronmled, as it is well 
known that Alexander’s original design was 
to reach tlie Ganges. Its position, the pro- 
ductions ou its banks, the commerce carried on 
upon its waters, lie had means of ascertaining 
from the many i>erson3 of station and informa- 
tion with whom ho had commuidcation in the 
several kingdoms he had subdued. Tlie con- 
dition of the Deccan he also must have known ; 
and it is more than ju’obable among nations, 
then, confessedly, in the same stage, at least, 
of civilization, as at present, tliat several of the 
towns laid waste by liis troops were em])o- 
rinms of a large and an extensive commerce, 
and that anumg his ohjects in erecting so 
many new cities, not tlie least was to attract 
and engross the commerce which, by their 
destruction, would be diverted to his o\vn. It 
must not be forgotten, in atldition, that the 
Indian caravans were no strangers to the 
moiiarchs of Persia and other w-estern powers. 

As soon ns the works at Pattala hail made 
some advance, Alexander began his prejuira- 
tioiis for his march homewards, llavitig no 
further occasion for so large a land force, as 
he apprehended no resistance on his progress 
to the mouth of tlie Indus, he had previously 
ordered (Jraterus, with three brigades of heavy 
ijilantry, some light troops, and tlie elo]diants, 
aecomjianicd by the Macedonian invalids, to 
marcli westw’ard through Aracliosia and 
Drangiana to Caramania, and in all jiroba- 
bility tliruiigb the pass called Bolan by the 
moderns. Ho embarked late in the year 
326, in a squadron of his swiftest galleys, and 
Bailed down the right arm of the river, while 
Leon nat 113, in conimanil of eight thousand in- 
fantry and one thousand cavalry, proceeded 
by land along the eamc side of the Delta. 
After encountering some difficulties produced 
by a smart gale, which, meeting the rapid 
current of the Indus, caused a sw^cll, be for 
the hrst time came in eight of tlio Indian 
Ocean. The ebbing and flowing of the tides, 
by their fury, created much eurpriijo and 
alarm to men liitherto acquainted only with 
the comparatively placid waters of the iidaiid 
seas, or those convenient to the southern 
Tkirlwol’s llistoiy of Greece, vol. vii. p. 5C. 


and eastern eh ores of Europe. Having 
passed the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
put out to the 0 ])en sea, that ho might 
survey whether any land lay to the south. 
He then returned to Pattala to convince 
himself that the orders ho had given w'ere 
hiithfulJy executed. lie found the for- 
tifications of the citadel completed, and Pei- 
tlion arrived with a very satisfactory rc])ort 
of what he had done. The wuirks of the 
harbour were yet unfinished; the time at his 
di.sposal till their completion he appropriated 
to the exploration of the left arm of the 
Indus. Ho found that here the stream ex- 
panded into a broad gulf, which he at once 
coiielmled would make a safe and capacious 
naval station. He had tlocks constructed, 
and magazines, in which he stored four 
months* provisions, and left a garrison suffi- 
cient for its protection. The home -bound 
licet, entrusted to the command of Noaridins, 
w\as awaiting llie arrival c»f a more propitious 
season. The recent observations made in 
tlie Indian Ocean, and the fact that it was 
boundless, of w'bich tlircc days’ sail convinced 
him, led to the conclusion tliat no land intcr- 
vencil between the month of the Indus and 
the Persian Gulf. Were tlie correctness of this 
ppeculation confirmed by actual survey, a runv 
road w-onkl be opened for facile intercourse 
between the eastern and the western ])ortiona 
of bis dominions both for commercial enterjiri.se, 
and for all strategic purposes. Hero were 
the means for consolidating a mighty and far- 
spreading empire. To expose Nearehns, after 
his invaluable services, to the jiorils of iliis 
voyage, Alexander was, or pretended to be, 
adverse. With such great and enlightened 
objects in view, as be here gets crcilit for, it 
is not too much to say that to this officer’s 
experience he wois anxious to entrust it. It 
is stated that he consulted him as to who was 
best qualified to lead the fleet home. When 
be is found himself in the command, it may 
be fairly presumed, Lo |)rofferod Ids services 
to bis sovereign. Thirlwal i.3 justified in 
suspecting the reluctance which Alexander 
is said to have expressed, to permit so valued 
a friend to embark ou r ' perilous an adven- 
ture ; and that lie desired the offer flhould be 
freely made by Nearciius for the sake of the 
confidence 'with whicli it would inspire those 
who were placed under his orders. 

Some surprise has been expressed that 
there do not survive tbroughout India his- 
torical evidences or traditions of the Mace- 
donian invasion. That there should not, 
would be by no means extraordinary, con- 
sidering liow'' small a portion of the peninsula 
was affected, and how transitory w'as the 
imposition of the foreign rule. In the 
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archives of some of the princes of the north- 
western provinces, however, some records of 
it may yet be fonnd ; as also in the recent 
accninulation of coins, not alone in 15actria, 
but within the confines of India; and in the 
relics of disco vere<l ruins, such as tliose of 
the ancient city of Brahmin ahad, which may 
reward their explorers with further and more 
elucidatory evidence than even the “glass and 
glazed eartheinvare,’* formed upon Greek 
models, wliich, as has been previously re- 
marked,^ w'ill possibly throw light upon the 
interval between the Greek and Mohamme- 
dan periods of Indian history. Some tradi- 
tional knowledge of Alexander's invasion of 
India is j)ieservod in the norLliern provinces ;*]' 
there is also a race of rajidis claiming descent 
from Porus. Among the inhabitants of 
Kaflirihtan — still terra incognita — as also 
among those of Jhuhikshan, on the other or 
1101 them side of the Hindoo Koosh, there 
exist traditions of Alexander, and a sort of 
belief tliat they themselves are descended 
from his soMier.s.J A seirl. Avho was a pro- 
fessor of theology in the city of I'litta, and 
looked upon liy the Indians as a good liis- 
torian, asked Captain Hamilton whether in his 
country ho Jiad ever hoard of Alexander the 
Great. The captain replied in tlie alHrmative, 
and mentioned the victory he gained over 
Porus as a proof of it. The scid then said, 
that according to their historians, 8hah Ha- 
sander§ made war u]n)ii Porus, and that, 
being a great magician, ho by his art collected 
above a million wild geese, which carried his | 
army over the river ; and that they also i 
relate that Porus’s elephant.s could not ho 
brought to turn their heads towartls the 
place wlicre Alexander wa.s. 11 The incident 
of the wild goc.se, fa im Ions as it is, is a verifi- 
cation of tjjc I'act that tlio hi.storians referred 
to by the seiii, alluded to tlic transjiort of the 
Macedonian troops ; for the reader will re- 
memherhy what an ingeniou.s and singular con- 
trivance that feat was Accomplished, and liow 
the w’liite coverings of tlicir tents were formed 
into hags and inflated. The.se were, natu- 
rally enough, transforiuc<l into wild geese in 
the fables of a simple and weduloiis people. 

The close of the month of August (u. c. 325) 
wntuessed the completion of the preparations 
for the departure of both armaments. And in 
the following month Alexander set out and 
mat’ched westward, through the territories of 
the Arahit® and the Oritoe, and then through 

* Chnp. vii. p. 157. 

t Robertson’s Vistjuwtion concerning Ancient India^ 
p. 801, note viii. 

X Grote’s Greece, vol. xii. p. 805. 

i The iMohaintncdan nniue for Alexander. 

11 Hamiltoirs New Account of the Nasi Indies, vol. i. 
p. 127 . Edinburgh, 1727. 


the deserts of Gedrosia. Pnra, the capital of the 
latter, was sixty days* march distant from the 
coniines of the Oritaj. The incidenls of the 
journey and voyage are interesting; hutliaving 
tlismi.ssed the i\lacedoTiiau conqueror from 
Hiiidostan, his future career is alien to our 
purj)o.se. 

'J'he Macedonian episode in Indian history 
has been rather fully given, and an attoiiipi 
made to trace the conqueror's approach to 
India from an early period of lii.s Asiatic 
operations. TJie first impres.sioii made upon 
him by the reputed wealth and })o\ver of 
that country, tlie stimulant furnished to push 
forward in pursuit of the fugitive Darin.s, and 
subsequently of Bessus, till in Bactria, he 
found himself in communication with Hindoo 
exiles na w^ell as Hindoo mercenaries - all 
these incidents are links in a chain of conse- 
quence, individually and collectively depen- 
dent; and the most remote exercised, and 
perhaps still exercises, and will exercise, an 
inlinence over India. The various stages of 
Alexander's j^rogress to the Indu.sare subject.? 
not of vague curiosity, 'i’lie extension of 
BritisJi territory to the west of (he Indus and 
advances towards Persia; the precautions 
that may he necessitated, to j cpre.ss the ap]>e- 
tito for Asiatic acipiisitions in that tlirection ; 
the roipiirements which, already, contemplate 
an electric commuiiii‘ii(ion through the valley 
of the Eujihratcs, may render the particulars 
detailed of Alexander’s eastern ]>rogrcss not 
thelea.st pertinent and iirqmrtantof the pages of 
the liistory of the Britisli empire in the East. 

The rajiidity with which Alexander had 
passed through and from India, had not 
allowed sunicicut time for the consolid.ation 
of his now'ly-ac(piired dominions; and though 
w^c perceive that he took able precant ion.s to 
perpetuate them, the premature termination 
of his eareer, the dissensions and coniiiets 
which arose helw'ccn hi.s Ruccessors, the 
general insecurity, Bnappod asunder the ties 
which could preserve together siieh a mass 
of incongruous components. India, tliough 
the most remote province, w^a.s in all }>ro- 
bubility tlie first seriously affected. The 
detached garrisoiifl left behind were hut too 
eager to return home ; and had they wished to 
reuuiiii, what sujipott had they to rc.st upon? 
Those princes who Lent to the foreign 
yoke wore the bravest and (ho fir.st of 
their race to resist the Macedonians. Their 
submission W'a.s a necessity, not a choice ; and 
when the death of Alexander was made 
knowui, they probably were the first to raise 
the standanl of revolt. If the Greeks wore 
the Javans of the Hindoos they, after some 
years, are met with in Indian history merely 
ns mercenaries. 
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In the partition of the empire, which fol- 
lowed Boon after the death of Alexander, it is 
evident that the Indian provinces, or those 
adjacent to them, were not considered the 
chief prizes ; though their wealth and variety 
of productions should have made tliem the 
moat desirable. That they wore not so con- 
sidered can be explained only by their dis- 
tance from the seat of government, the 
insecurity of teniire, and the difficulty to 
displace their governors, principally native 
princes, who owed merely a nominal alle- 
giance. Tlina Taxiles was permitted to rnlo 
in India; Poms continued in his dominions; 
Oxyartes, in Paropamisus; while the sontheru 
provinces were commilte<l to Peithon; Babylo- 
nia, to Archon ; iMeaopotamia, to Archelaus ; 
and in the west, Ptolemy had obtained Egypt, 
Arabia, and Lybia ; Xearclms, Pampbvlia 
and Lycia ; Leonnatus, llellcspontine Phrygia ; 
and Eumenes, Paphlagonia and Cappadocia : 
and in Europe, Macedonia ami (I recce, toge- 
ther with the western countries on the coast 
of the Adriatic, Avere divided between Anti- 
pater and Cratcrua. 

Ho who, of all the generals of Alexander, 
alone figures after his death in Tudian history, 
hifelencus, is not to be found amongst those 
who shared in the partition. Tlic cause of 
this, iierhaps, is to be found in the fact, that 
lie Avas the friend and partisan of Penliccas, 
AAdio AA’as tlien in the ascendant, and was re- 
tained by him near his person. Though no 
sharer, as it appears in tlie satrapies, he Avas 
entrusted Avith the Obiliarchy, the a|ipoint- 
ment bestowed on Pordiccas himself. This 
AA’as a post of the liighcst importance, and, 
in the Persian court, was cquivaleut to 
that of prime-minister, or grand vizier of the 
Avhole empire. It AAas held by Alexander’s 
great fiAVOurite Ilephmslion, to Avhom he 
Avouhl not permit a successor. In tlie con- 
tests for power AAdiich succeeded, Seleucu.s, it 
ia recorded, Avas obliged to abdicate the 
governmeut of r>ol>yloii, but aftevAvards re- 
coA-ered and Kubjected to liis sAvay all the 
provinces bcyoiul the Euplirates. This 
broiiglit him in contact Avitli Sandrocottus, or 
Chandragupta, the King of Mngada, already 
mentioned among the rulers of that kingdom. 
History does not relate the circumstance 
Avhich brought him into collision Avith that 
prince. It is likely that Chandragupta was led 
by the dissensions whicli involved the Greek 
chiefs in \A'ar, to assert his own independence, 
and perhaps to encroach upon territories 
which AA'cre subject to them. Indeed, it is 
alleged that under tho^ specious pretext of 
enabling the Indians to shake off the yoke of 
the foreigners, he assembled an army of six 
hundred thousand men, and a prodigious 


number of elephants, and made himself master 
of India ; and that it was in order to recoA’er 
the dominions thus appropriated, Selencus 
marched over the Indus, and seeing the for- 
midable force at the command of the Indian, 
thought it expedient to enter into terms of amity 
Avith him, and not to hazard the force under 
his command, Avhicli Avere better preserved to 
meet the storm AA’hicli he had to apprehend 
from the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
AAx'st, where Antigoniis and his son Demetrius, 
not satisfied with having compolled him to fly 
his 6atra))y of Babylon, AA'orc prosecuting Avar 
against his friends, and had recently ravaged 
Biibyloiiio. Selencns yielded the conquests 
be had made, and to cement an alliance 
gaA'c one of liis daughters in marriage to the 
Indian. It is ])rohni)lc that the concession of 
territory included all that had been acquired 
by Alexander and Iiiiii.self cast of the Indus, 
and all that Avbich lay between the upper 
Indus and the mountains. From Chandra - 
gu]>ta, among other presents, ho received five 
hundred elephants; and vsoiue, perhaps, if not 
all, of the hundred AA ar chariots which he had 
in his army — contingents which had no small 
influence in achieving shortly after the de- 
cisive battle of Ij)su?, in Avbicli bis enemy 
Antigonns AA^as Elain, and liis sou obliged to 
fly. Chandragupta reigned, according to the 
Var7i Parana, twenty -four years, and ac- 
cording to the Malta wamo, thirty -four ; and 
as Professor Wilson calculates, ascended the 
throne about p. c. The last-mentioned 

authority asserts that this is the most im- 
])ortant name in all the lists of Indian kings, 
as it can scarcely be doubted that he is the 
Sandrocottus, or, as Athenians writes more 
correctly, the Saiulrocoptus of Iho Greeks. 

Although from this time the power of the 
Greeks AA^as no longer dominant in India, 
tliere is no doubt a commercial communication 
Avas maintained betAA'een Syria and India. 
As Professor Wilson remarks — “Now it is 
certain that a number of very curious iii- 
scrijAtions on columns and rocks by a Bud- 
didst ])rincc, in an ancient form of letter and in 
the Pali language, exists in India, and that 
some of them refer to t J eek princes, who can 
be no other than members of the Beleucidaii 
and Ptolemeaii dynasties, and are probably 
Antioclius the Great and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Syria and Egypt in the latter part of 
the third century before Christ.” Athenieus 
states that Amithrocates, King of India, pro- 
bably of the family of Sandracottus, Avrote to 
Antiochus, one of Seleucus’s descendants, to 
request that prince to send him a quantity of 
sAveet AA’ine, dried figs, and a Greek sophist, 
for AAdiicli he offered to ])ay Avhatever miglit 
^ Vishnu Parana, p. 471. 
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lie demanded of lihn. Aiitioclins, in answer to 
Lis letter, informed liiiu that lie would send Lim 
all abundant supply of tigs and wine ; but that 
the laws of the Greeks did not permit him to 
tell a Greek sopliist. The result of this corre- 
spondencehas not been transmitted to ])Osterity. 

The referenees to fndia, hy the historians 
of tlie Roman empire, are few, disjointed, and 
ihereforc not very iinj)ortant. From the time 
of Chaiidragnpta to the reign of Augustus, 
the Roman iiiiluence v(jry ])artially o])erated 
on the eastern provinces of the Persian em- 
pire ; and prohat )ly more slightly still, on the 
realms hoyoiid the Indus. In the reign of 
Augustus the Roman power had reached the 
z<?nith of its glory. In person, or hy his 
generals, he had crushed all opposition at 
home and abroad. Suetoiiins relates that hy 
the character he had thus ac.(piired, the Scy- 
thian and Indian nations, he fore known to 
the Romans only by report, sent ambassadors 
to court his friendship.* Orosins,f recording 
this circumstance, adds that the Indian 
envoys came from a prince called Porus, and 
found Augustus in Spain, 'riie olijoct of 
tJieir mission was t<j form an alliance, Home 
consitierahlo (imo having been spent in use- 
less negotiation, another embassy was dis- 
patched hy Porus some years after to Au- 
gustus, wlioni they met at Hanios, for the final 
adjustment of atlairs. Nicolas, of Damascus, 
saw these ambassadors, who, he says, were 
reduced to three, their ouiupanions Jinving 
expiretl at Antioch, from the fatigues of their 
wearisome and ])rotraetcd journey. According 
to him, they brought with them a letter 
written upon ])archmeiit or vellum, in Greek, 
intimating tliat Porus ruled over six hundred 
kings; that he highly valued Cicsav’s friend- 
ship, and was ready to servo him, in every- 
thing reasonable, to the extent of his power. 
The retinue of these ambassadors is described, 
and their costume is that of the Hindoos. 
They wore a sort of loose trowsers or drawers, 
and were perfumed with aromatic unguents. 
They were the bearers of presents from their 
royal master. Amongst tliese were articles 
which the Indians alone w’ould consider 
worthy of royal acceptance. Hoveral vipers 
of large size, a serpent above fifteen foot long, 
a river tortoise nearly five, and a partridge 
larger than a vulture. They were likewise ac- 
companied by a Bralimin Zaniiauocliagas, \vho 
afterwards burnt himself at Athens, as Ctilauus 
had done before at Pasargadae.J Zarnianocha- 
gas is said to have destroyed himself in the 
♦ Lives of the Ciesars ; Avgustus^ chap. xxi. 
t Alfred the Great translated this aiilhor. 
i PasargadiC, a great city of the early Persians, situaled, 
according to the best authon ties, on the small river (Jynis, 
now Kiir, in a plain on all sides siirroundcd by mourilains. 
— Smith's Geographical Didionanj. 


height of his j^rosperlty, to escape from future 
nnsforLuue. He approached the pile with a 
smiling countenance, and hadupon his tomb the 
following inscription: — Here lies Zarmano- 
cliagas, the Imlinn.of Rargosa, who voluntarily 
terminated his life in conformity with a custom 
]>re valent among his countrymen.’' Pliny states 
that in thc3 reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
Annins Plocamus, a freedman, having farmed 
the eu.stoms of the Red Sea, was, while sailing 
along the coast of Arabia, driven hy contrary 
winds iiilo Hippuros,* a ])ort of Taprobane 
(Ceylon) ; hero he was entertaineil during a 
period of six months with the greatest hospita- 
lity. To his royal host he gave an account of 
the pOAver and greatness of the Roman empire. 
The king examining the money whieh Ploca- 
mus had brought with him, observed that the 
dciHirn, tliough coined in diiVercnt i)hices, 
were uniformly of the same weight. This 
circuni.stancc gave him a higli opinion of the 
integrity of the Romans, and induced him to 
send an embassy to Romo. The Ceylon em- 
bassy Avas composed of four persons, the chief 
of whom was named Rachias,*jr a man of great 
influence in the island. The object of their 
mission Avas to ostahlisli an alliance with 
the Romans. Pliny furnishes much of 
the information communicated hy these on 
their arrival. According to their statements 
Ceylon was then in a flourishing condition, 
and the great probahility is, that it AA^as. 
Among other tilings, they told that there 
wore live hundred towns in the island ; that 
Ihiliosiinuiuluni, the capital, Avas so extremely 
jiopulous that one [>art of it contained 200,000 
inhuhitants, and that from an extensive lake, 
named Me<inisl>a, there flowed tAvo rivers, one 
called (.'ydara; J tliat it ahounilcil in gold, 
silver, pearls, and all kinds of jewels. Dio- 
tlorus tells a remarkable story Avhicli has 
been generally lield to refer to Ceylon. Ac- 
cording to him, Jamhulus, the son of a mer- 
chant, on his Avay to the spice countries, Avas 
taken prisoner liy the Aithiopians, § and after 
a time, with one companion, placed in a boat, 
and left to hi.s fate. Having been a longtime 
at the mercy of the waves, he came t«> on island 
rich in all kinds of natural productions, and 
5000 stadia round. Jamhulus stayed there 
seven years, and thence Avont to Palihothra, 
the capital of Magada, AAdiere he was avcU re- 

* Hippuros may he identified with the luoderu Kudre- 
inalai, whieh has the same meaning in Sanscrit. 

t llachia, Kajaih, or Rfdia. 

^ Cydara, the Kundnrn, or Kadanibo of the jHahawiinsOt 
or Great llistorg of Ceylon ; now Aripo. Translated hy 
Tumour. 

§ Aithiopians, Herodotus 0)- iii- V' 9-*, vii. p. 70) 
mentions Ailliiopiaiis in Asia. It generally meant all the 
sunburnt, dark-couiplexioiicJ races, niid thus included the 
peoples of lliudostaii. 
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ceived by tlio Icing, wlio is said to Imve been 
friendly to the (i reeks. Though the details 
of this voyage are fabulous, yet the narrative 
seems to he foumlcd on facts and |)oiiits — as is 
well ohsei ved in STiiith’s invaluable work, the 
Rvinaii and Gre/d^ Geographic — to an early 
intercourse between the shores of eastern 
AlVioa and India. Theophrastus in his Life 
of ApolUmius Ti/anaens, makes mention of 
tv.'o Indian kings, named Pliraortes, to the 
CiUirt of the younger of whom Tyanaona 
pai<l a visit. The king is described as having, 
nnder tlie tuition of Ins father, made great 
pr(»gre.ss in Grecian literature, and subse- 
quently spent seven years with the Brahmins 
studying their ])hilosophy. After 'J'rajan 
had entirely subdued tlie Daci, a. d. 105 , and 
formed into a Romau province their territories, 
which contained what is now called the Banat 
of Temesvar, Hungary, cast of the Theiss, the 
wliole of'rransylvania, the Ihdvowina, the south 
point of Gallicia, Moldavia west of tlie Prnth. 
and the whole of Wnllaclda, and had subdued 
several nations in alliance willi them, the 
fame of his conquests extended to the moat 
distant regions of the earth. Ambassadors 
were sent even from tiio remote India to con- 
gratulate liim on the success of his arms. 
Eutropius records that he fitted out a IJeetfor 
an Indian ox])tHlition, and to ensure sncceas 
luul informed himself of the customs, strength, 
ami manner of fighting of the inhahitants. 
Imleed, tlic Romans had the vanity to assert 
that India had been brought nnder their 
sway, ami equally groundless was their 
claim to the compiost of Arabia. Aurelius 
Victor records that an embassy arrived in 
Rome from the Indians, stimulated by the 
rep<>rt.s wddeh had reached tlieni of the great 
wisdom, justice, and moderation of Antoninus 
Pius. The objects they sought, or the results 
of their journey, do not appear. In the 
trimnjjh wliicli celcl»ratcd the overthrow of 
Zeuohia, and the fall of her interesting king- 
dom, and the destruction of proud Persepolis, 
amid the groiij»s who followed the triumplial 
car of the conqnerur Anrclian, were several 
Indians, acconipauie<l too by their neighbours 
the Bactrians, and the more easterly Seres.f 
Two Indian embassies visited Mio Emperor 
Constantine, one the hearer of magniticent 
presents. The latest mention of India by the 
ancients, is that by Cosmas Egyplius,J or as 
he is more commonly calleil Cosmas Indico- 
ploustes, in the reign of Justinian. When 
Cosmas wrote, his friend, Thomas Edessenus, 
was ])romoted to the archbishopric, or pri- 

* Pliny, b. vi. c. ixiL 

t VopiecuR, in Vit Aurelian^ p. 218 . These Seres arc 
said to have dwelt on the confines of China. 

J A monk. 
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macy, of Persia, and ])robal)ly sent some 
clergymen to Calliana (Calicut). There were 
many Christians at this time in India, whose 
introduction into the peniusula, and all that 
may be gleaned pertaining to their establish- 
ment and ju-Dgross there, shall receive due 
attention, after having dis]K)sed of wlint little 
remains to ho collected from Indian sources, 
of if.s ante-^lohaiiimcdan history. 

As henceforth all trace, except a few dis- 
puted references, which will be noticed in 
their proper place, of Indian transactions, is 
lost in western history, till the appearance of 
the followers of Mohammed upon the stage, 
the only sources available are the native, and 
tlie information sujiplied is tlerivcd, chicHy, 
from the fourth bo(>k of the Vishnu Parana, 
which Profes.sor Wilson aflirms contains all 
that the Hindoos luivc of their ancient Ids- 
tory. Though this work contains a conijire- 
honsivc list of dynasties and individuals, it is 
a barren record of events. It can be scarcely 
doubted, however, that much of it is a genuine 
clironicle of persons, if not of occurrences. 
That it is discredited by])alpal»le absurdities, 
in regard to the longevity of the princes of 
the earlier dynasties, must bo granted, and 
the particulars preserved of some of tliem are 
trivial and fabulons. iStill tliere is an inartiH- 
cial simplicity and consistency in tbe succes- 
sion of persons, arid a possibility, nay, a pro- 
bability, in some of the transactions whicli 
give to these traditions the Bcrnhlance of au- 
thenticity, and render it likely that they arc 
not altogetlier without foundation. At any 
rate, in the absence of all other sources of in- 
formation, the record, such as it is, deserves 
not to bo altogether set asiile. It is not 
essential to its credibility, or its nscfiilness, 
that any exact chronological a<ljustincnt of 
the different reigns sluuild be attempted. 
Their distribution among the several i/vgas, 
or ages, undertaken by ISir \Mlliam Jones, or 
his pundits, fnids no countenance from the 
original texts further than an incidental no- 
tice of the age in which a particular monarch 
ruled, or the general fact that the dynasties 
j)rior to Krishnu precede the time of the 
Mnhabharata, or great w ar, and the beginning 
of the Kali age, botli which events we are 
not obliged, with the Hindoos, to place live 
thousand years ago. To that age the solar 
dynasty of princes offers ninety -three descentB, 
the lunar hut forty -five, though they both 
commence at the samo time. Home names 
may have been added to the former list, 
some omitted in the hitter ; and it seems most 
likely that, notw'ithstanding their synchronous 
beginning, the princes of the lunar race were 
subsequent to those of the solar race. They 
avowedly branched off from the solar line. 
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Deducting, however, from the larger number 
oF priucea a considcniblc proportion, there is 
notliing to shock probability in supposing that 
the Hindoo dynasties and their ramifications 
were spread througli an interval of about 
twelve c(?nturiefl anterior to the war of the 
Mahabharata ; and, conjoctnving that event to 
have hap])oned ahont iburtecn centuries before 
Christianity, tliiis carrying the cornmenecTnent 
of the regal dynasties of India to about two 
thousaml six hundred years before that date. 
Tiiis may or may not bo too remote ; but it is 
sutfieieiit, in a subject wliere precision is im- 
possible, to 1x3 satisfied with the general 
impression, that in the dynasties of kings, 
delailetl in the Faranas, we have a r(?c<3rd 
which, altlmugli it camnjt fail to have suffered 
detriment from age, and may have been in- 
jnre<i by careless or injiidieions eonijnlation, 
preserves an aceonnt, nut wholly undeserving 
of confidence, of the establishment and suc- 
cession of regular monarchies amongst the 
Hindoos, from as early an era, and for as con- 
tinuous a duration, as any in the credible j 
annals of the world.” * ! 

The grandson of (.diandragupta was Aso- | 
kavnrildhana. In the annals of the Ihiddhists j 
there is no ])i'ince so eedehratod, nor one whose 
mem(.)ry is so liigldy revered by the members 
of tliat widely spread and iniluontial sect. 
Fdncated in the religion of the Brahmins, he 
embraced Buddhism, and as has been pre- 
viously observed, became? an energetic pro- 
pagandist. [ndin abounds with memorials of 
Ilia zeal. 

An epitome was given, in a preceding 
idiapter, of ancient Indian Jiistory down to the 
failure of the descendants of Chandragujita, 
who were called the Manryan dynasty. To 
tlieni succeeded the dynasty of the Snngas. 
Their elevation to the throne was accomplieliod 
through the murder of liis sovereign, the last 
of the jireceding dynasty, by his general, 
rushpamitra. This usurper is represented in 
an ancient Indian play as engaged in coutlict 
with the Yavanas (Greeks) on the Indus. 
Hence it may bo inferred that political rela- 
tions were still continued with the Greeks or 
Scythians of Baetria and Ariana. Ten jirinces 
of this house wielded the sceptre ; the last of 
whom, Derabhati, having surrendered himself 
to the indulgence of his libidinous passions, 
was cut off by his minister, Vasudova, who 
usurped the throne. Four of the family 
reigned during a period of forty-five years. 
TJie last of them, Husarman, was killed by a 
powerful servant of the Andhra tribe, who be- 
came king, and founded the Andhra -bhrity a f 

* Wilson’s Vishnu Parana ^ Preface, p. Ixiv. 

+ Bhriiya, the last word in this compound signifies a 
slave. 


dynasty. Thirty of this family reigned, and 
during a period of four hundred and fifty-six 
years. Tiiis dynasty is of great chronolo- 
gical interest. Pliny notices the race of 
Andhra princes, and describes tbein as ]K)S- 
sossing thirty fortified towns, with an army 
of one liundrcd thousand men, and one t.hou- 
saTid edephants, in the earlier ])art of the 
Christian era. Caleulnting from tlie com- 
mencement of the reign of Cliandragupta, 
according to the niimher of years assigned to 
the res]»cclivc dynasties in the text, it will l)e 
found tlnit the total of all amounts to about 
seven hundred and tJiirty ; deducting from 
this date, n.c. IVl2, the reign of the first of 
the line would commence eighteen 
before the Christian era. In tlio Clniieso 
records, jpioted by Des (hiignes,* mention is 
also made of Indian ])olentates whose names 
appear to agree with some members of this 
line, as V^ue-gnai (VYijnasri), King of Kia]*ili, 
A.T). d08, and Holomoin (Piiloman), King of' 
]Magada, A. D. f)2l. The Paranik lists [ilaee 
these two princes close togethcr.j- If tlio 
Indian Ihilomaii be the same witli ibc Chinese 
llulomein, (here must bo some considerable 
omission in the Paranik dynasU’, but in the 
case of Holomcdn a prince of iMagada is ob- 
viously alluded to. The place of his resi- 
dence ia called by the Chinese Kia-so-mo- 
jmlo-ching, and lYdoli-tse-clnJig ; or, in San- 
scrit, Kusuma-pura and Patali-]mtra. The 
erpiivalent of the latter name consists not only 
in the identification of the sounds Patali and 
Poioli^ but in tlie translation of ‘‘putra” by 
‘Gse,” each word moaning in tlicir res])ectivo 
Language “son,” obviously Patali Putra, or 
Palibothra, the capital city of the kingdc»m of 
JMagada is meant. A third not less singular 
verificatio^i of the liistorieal entity of tlie 
Andhra kings, has turned up at Gujoratiii the 
form of an ancient inscri[>lion, reeently dis- 
covered and deci])liercd by the. late Air. J. 
Prinsep — w-ho lias d»)no so much in the deve- 
lopment of Hindoo antiquities— in wliieli Rudra 
Duma, the satrap of Snrashtra, is recorded as 
having repeatedly overcome Hatukarni, a name 
which occurs the sixth in tliis royal line, 
j described as king of the southern country. 
Though the inscription is witliout date, its 
I antiquity is indisputable, the eliaraclcr being 
very old, and Cliandragupta and bis grandson 
Asoka being mentioned as existing not very 
long prior to its composition, Mr. Prinsep 
thinks that Rudra Dama Jived about one 
hundred and fifty -three years before Christ. J 
To this dynasty succeeded seven princes of 

* Dca Gm'gnrs, voL i. pp. 46, 56. 

t Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 473, note 63. 

i See Priiisep’s Essays, collected and lately pahlisbcd, 
— a valuable aiblitiou to Indian antiquities. 
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tlie lino of tlie Abliiras, ton of tlie Oanlhabas, 
sixteen of the Sakas, Yavanas, fourteen 

Tualiara.s, tliiilocii Miiinlas, andeleven ^Mannas. 
Altogetlior seventy -nine piincos are stateil to 
have been sovereigns of the oavtli for one 
thousaiid three Inindred and ninety years. 

This ftorios of reigns, if consecutive, and 
the number of years specilied addeil to tim 
date assumed for the termination of the 
Andhra line, would infringe upon the ])rescnt 
century. Ihofessor Wilson liolps to solve 
the difliculty which hero presents itself, and 
which is further complicated by the succes- 
sions whicli carry extinct dyna.sties, if the 
order were intended to be oontinuou.% into 
the remote future. Tliey are not, he says, 
however, continuous, hut merely contemporary 
dynasties; and if they comprise, as they pro- 
bably do, tlie Greek and Scythian princes of 
the west of India, the pcriorls may not he 
very wide of the truth. There is ])robably 
some confusion of the two races — the Magada 
and Talinga kings, “ Wilford has attempted 
a verification of those dynasties, In sonic in- 
staaccs^^ Wilson says, perhaps with success — 
certainly not in ally The Ahliiras he calls tlic ! 
shepherd kings of the north of India, but Wil.son 
is inclined to believe tliom Grccdos, or Scy- 
thians, or Parthians, along the lower Indus. 
Wilford’s ingenious conjectures, with Wilson’s 
interesting running commentaries, are here 
given from a note on the text of the Paranas : 
— “Traces of the name occur in the Abiria 
of Ptolemy, and the Aliirs as a distinct race 
still exist in Gujorat: Araish Mehfil. The 
Sakas are tlie iSaca*, and tiic duration is not un- 
likely to be near tlie truth. The eight Yavaiia 
kings may be, as he supposes, Greek princes 
of Bactria, or rather of Western India, Tiic 
Tnsharas he makes the Parthians. If Tush- 
karas be the preferable reading they w^crc 
the Tuchari, a Hcythiaii race. The Murimdas, 
or, as he has it, Manrundas, he considers to 
be a tribe of Huns, the Morumbe of Ptolemy. 
According to the IMatsya they were of 
Mlcchchha origin, Mlechchha-.sambhava, the 
Vayn calls them Arya-inlecheliha.s, query, 
barbarians of Ariana ; Wilford regards the 
Mannas also as a tribe of Huns, traces of w hom 
may be still found in the west and south of 
India. The Garddahhins, lie conjectures to 
be the descendants of Bahram Gor, King of 
Persia, but this is very (Sliest ionahle. That 
they were a tribe in the west of India may 
be conjectured, as some strange tales there pre- 
vail of a Gaiidliarha being changed into an ass. 
There is also evidently .some aftinity Ijetwccn 
these Garddahhins and tlie okl Gadhia Pyaa, 
or ass money, as vulgarly termed, found in 
various ])arts of Western India, and which is 
unquestionably of ancient date, ft may be 


[Ohap. xxxrr. 

the coinage of the Garddahha princes, Gard- 
dahha being the original of Gadlia, meaning 
also an ass.” * {Several other princes are 
mentioned by name in the Ikirana, hut as 
there are no authentic particulars by wdiicli 
tliey are identified at home, and no reference 
to them in contemporary history, or dis-’ 
covered monuments, there are no means of 
ascertaining whether they be not imaginary 
croation.s : for it must be observed tliat the 
historical details narrated in the Parana are 
delivered, as if in a prophetic spirit, long ante- 
cedent to tlieir occurrence, and consequently^ 
the real and the ideal are se])aratcd by no 
line of demarcation, and w'herc the borders 
meet, the truth itself is as sliadowly indistinct 
as the fiction. The Paranas arc written in 
the Ibrin of a dialogue, lie wlio performs 
the leading part is Lomaharshaua, the re- 
corder of political and temporal events, the 
disciple of Vyasa, whoso communications lie 
is merely the medium of conveying. The 
concluding paragrajihs of this liistoric book 
of the Ihirana Jiave intrinsic merits to recom- 
iiioiul them, and may’ appropriately close this 
: chai>ter, imlicating as they do the moral feel- 
• ing, depth of thought, richness of imagination, 
and glow' of c.\|)rcssion characteristic of the 
oriental.^. 

J..omahavshami is supposed to address liis 
uudioiice or readers: — “1 have now given 
you a summary account of the .sovereigns of 
the earth; to recapitulate the whole w^oiild 
he impos.sible, even in a hundred lives. These 
and otlier kings, who with i)eri.sliablo framc.s 
liavo pos.sossed this ever-during W’orld, and 
who, blinded with deceptive notions of indi- 
vidual occupation, that indulge tlie feelings 
and suggest, ' J'his earth is mine — it is my 
son’s — it beloiig.s to my'’ dyuiasty,’ have all 
passed away. Ho many who reigned before 
them, inany^ w ho succeeded them, and many 
who ha\o yet to come, have ceased, or will 
cease, to bo. Earth laughs as if smiling with 
autumnal flow ers, to behold her kings unable to 
subjugate themselves. 1 w'ill repeat the stanzas 
that were chanted by Earth, and which the 
Muni Asita couimunicaled to Janaka, whose 
banner w'as virtue : — ‘ Iiow great is the folly 
of princes who are endowed with the faculty 
of iea.son, to cherish the confidence of am- 
bition when they tliemselves are but foam 
upon the sea. Before they have subdued 
themselves tliey seek to reduce their ministers, 
their servants, their subjects, under their 
authority^ they then endeavour to overcome 
their foes. TJius, say they, wdll w^e con- 
(pier the ocean-circled earth ; and, intent 
upon their project, behold not death, w’hich is 


Wilson’j I'is/oir Parana^ p. 474, note G4. 
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not far off. lint Avliat matter is the Hiibjiiga- 
tion of tho iiiigiity earth to one who can Buh- 
jiigate himseli*. Emancipation IVuiu existence 
ia the frnit of self-control. It is through in- 
fatuation tliat kings desire to possess me, 
whom their predecessors have hoen forced to 
leave, whom tlieir fathers have not retained. 
Beguiled hy tho seHisli love, of Bway, fathers 
contend with sons, and hredhers with brothers, 
for my ])osse8Bion, Foolishness lias been the 
characteristic of every king who has boasted, 
All this earth is mine — everything is mine; 
it will bo in my liouse for ever; for ho is 
dead. How is it possible that such vain de- 
sires should survive in the heart of his de- 
scendants, who have seen their progenitors, 
absorbed by the thirst of dominion, compelled 
to relliupiish me, wdiom ho called his own, 
and to tread the path of dissolution ? AVheii 
I hear a king sending Avord to another hy his 
ambassador, This earth is mine, immediately 
resign your [iretensions to it, 1 am moved to 
violent laughter at iirst, hut it soon subsides 
ill pity tor tlic infatuated fool.’ 

These were the verses which Earth recited, 
and by listening to which ambition fades 
away like snow before tlio sun. I have now 
jelated to yon tho whole account of the de- 
secmlaiits of i\Ienu, among wliom have 
nourished kings endowed with a ])ortion of 
Vishnu, engaged in tho preservation of the 
earth ; whoever shall listen reverently, and 
with faith to this narrative, proceeding from 
tho posterity of IMeini, shall ho purilied en- 
tirely from his sins, and with the pcrlcct 
])osso.ssiou of his faculties, shall live in un- 
e-pialled iiniiience, ])lonty, and jiro.sjierity. He 
wlio has lieard of the raee.s ut the sun ami 
moon, of the groat who have perished, and 
the illustrious whose posterity is no more; of 
kings of great might, resistless valour, and 


unbounded wealtb, who liavo been overcoiiie 
by Btill more unbounded time, and are now 
only a tale, he will learn wisdom, and forbear 
to call either children, or wife, or house, or 
lands, or w-ealth, liis own. The arduou.s 
penances that have been performed by men 
obstructing tate for countless years, religious 
rites ami sacrifices of great efficacy and 
virtue, have been made by time tlie subject 
only of narration. ^Idie valiant Frithu tra- 
versc«l tlio uiiiverso, everywlicre triumpliant 
over Ids foes; yet he Avas bloAVii aAvay like 
the light doAvn of the simal-troe, before the 
blast of time. He who was Kartaviryya 
subdued inuiimerable enemies, and compicred 
the seven /.ones of the earth, but nuAv be is 
only the topic of a theme, and a subject for 
affirmation and contradiction. Fie upon the 
empire of the sons of Bagliu, avIio triumphed 
over J>asanana, and extended their sway to 
the ends ol‘ tho earth, for was it not coTisiimed 
in an instant hy tho frown of the destroyer? 
]Maiidluitri, the emperor of the universe, is 
embodied only in a legend, and Avbat pious 
man Avho hears it will ever be so unwise as to 
eberish the desire of possession in his soul? 
TJie most glorious have only a])peared and 
passed away. Is it so ? llave they ever 
really existed? AVIiere are tJiey now? AVe 
know m)t ! Tho jiOAvcrful kings wlio now arc, or 
Avlio Avill be, as I related tbeiu to you, or any 
others avIio are unspecified, arc all subject to 
the same fate, ami the present and the future 
will perish and be forgotten like their jirede- 
ccssors. Aware of this truth, a Aviso man Avill 
never ho inliueneed by the principle of indi- 
Audual a])])Topriatioii ; and reganliiig them as 
only transient and temporal possessions, be 
Avill not consider children and posterity, lands 
and projiorty, or Avbatevor else is personal, to 
be liis oAYii.” 


CHAPTElt XXXI H. 


(JBKISTIANITV IN INDIA 1KO.M ITS INTRODUCTION TO Tlfli TIME OF THE ARRIVAL OF 

THE ENGLISH. 


Thk most marvellous chapter in tho history 
of the Avorld is that Avhicli records tlie suc- 
cessful mission of tho carpenter of Ualiloe, 
and of the humble inatrumeiits — for the most 
part illiterate fishermen— Avhom he called to 
liromoto the promulgation of liis gospel. All 
of humble birth ; tlie discitdes of no celebrated 
school of philosophy ; possessing none of the 
recommendations which ordinarily command 
respect, distinction, and influence ; abnegating 

VOL. I. 


the Avorld in wLicli they moved ; and entirely 
devoted to the “ kingdom of (I od despised 
of all men ; excommunicated from all social 
intercourse by the doAvs ; cursed three times 
a day publicly in their synagogues; accused 
of manv things, both absurd and detestable — 
of worshipping the sun, and the liead of an 
ass — of being an idle and unprofitable race ; 
charged with liigli treason, in conspiring to 
erect a new monarchy in opposition to that 

4 D 
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of Rome ; with killing a cliild and eating the 
flesh in the cvilehration of their mysteries ; 
with hoiiig guilty of tlio most shocldng in- 
cests nud beastly intemperance in their feasts 
of charity; — yet, without other human aid than 
the purity of their lives, “ eating their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, they grew' in favour with all the peoide,” 
and triumphed over jirejudico, calumny, and 
enmity. Pliny tlic Younger, wdio was go- 
vernor of Bitliynia and Pontiis between the 
years U)3 and lOo, in a letter to the Emperor 
Trajan, testilied that their whole crime, if 
they were guilty, consists in this, tliat on 
certain days tliey assembled before sunrise, 
to sing alternately the ])raiscs of Christ, as of 
a god, and to oldige themselves by the per- 
formance of their religious rites, not to be 
guilty of theft or adultery, to observe invio- 
lably their word, ami to be true to their on- 
gagoments; the superstition of these people is 
as ridiculous as their attaeliment to it is 
astonishing.” 'The Emperor Antoninus, in 
the year lo2, iu answer to charges preferred 
against them by the states of Asia, which 
had accused them of being the cause of some 
oartln|uakes w hich had hapf)eiied in that part 
of the w'oild, said that they ” — the pagans 
— “ pay no regard to religiou, and neglect the 
w'orshij) of the Eternal; and because the 
Christians honour and adore Him, therefore 
they are jealous of them, and persecute them 
oven to the death.” That a people so iii- 
ofTcnsive, liumldo, and unobtrusive, shouhl 
liave provoked the virulent hostility ami 
savage j)ersecutiovis to which they w^ere re- 
peatedly sid>jected during the three Tirst 
centuries, tliougli it surprises, is still capable 
of easy solution. 'The purity of the Christian 
morality was a living reproach to the habitual 
corruption of the vain-glorious Roman and 
Thurisaical Lsraelitc, The reiteration of the 
mfiny calumnies of the Jew's subjected them 
to much public odium, and they W'erc fre- 
quently condemned, not for olfonccs per[»e- 
trated, but for crimes of which they were 
suspected. In addition to these was the fact, 
too, that the worshij) of the Haviour w'as in 
violation of one of the most ancient laws of 
the Ronian commonwealth, w'hich expressly 
forbade the recognition of any god who had 
not been approved by the senate. All liuinau 
opposition w-as vain; the wdsc ones of the 
w^orld wei’e confounded, the w ork of the liord 
prospered, the harvest was ripe for the 
sickle, and such was the miraculous success 
of the teaching of the " lowly Jesus,” that in 
the third century, ” there Avere Christians in 
the camp, iu the senate, in the palace, in 
short everywhere, but in the temples and 
theatres ; they filled the towns, the country, 


the islands ; men and w^omen of all ages and 
conditions, and even those of the iirst dignity, 
embraced the faith ; insomuch that the pagan 
l>riests complained that their revenues were 
ruined, fSo numerous were they in llic em- 
pire, that, as TertuHian aflirnis, w'cro they to 
have retired into another country, they Avould 
have left the Romans a solitiulc for occupa- 
tion.” As early as the apostolic times, devoted 
missionaries toiled tbeir w'cary way through 
arid deserts, burning sands, and icobouml 
realms, seeking the salvation of man and the 
glory of their hcavcidy father. 'That they pone- 
tratod to the remote parts of the world- — east, 
w^est, north, and south — iu olKaiieuce to the 
divine injunction, “ (To forth into all lands ami 
])reach the gospel to every croalure,” in tbe 
first, or early ])art of the second century, 
is know'll to the lustorical student. (Jliris- 
tiaiiity w'as, at a very early date, carried 
to the shores of the fhixinc. It was esta- 
blished iu the far isles of the West. An Irish 
missionary, Abenuus, under the British prince 
Lucius, A. I). -Ol, fonudetl the abbey of 
Abingdon, called after bis name."' It bad 
taken root in ( 'eylon, and the a]>ostlo 'Tbomas 
had [irojiagatcd it from the gates of Antioch to 
India; and ovoji in China it was pr(.‘acljod 
with siKicess. 

'Though much of what is recorded con- 
cerning the planting of the ])rimitivc churches 
is involved iu fahle, arising in no small degree 
from the ambit ion of attributing their esta- 
blishment to an apohtlc, or s<nno one deriving 
his mission immediately from liini, ami no 
means exist of separating tlio false from w hat 
may be true, there is very strong and pre- 
sumptive evidence that the (Jliristian churehos 
in India were plante«l by the apostle 'ITiomas. 
'Tlierc is an ancient tradition, preserved by Eu- 
sebius, that that apostle had Ihirtliia assigned 
to him, in order that he should preach tin? 
gospel there : Fahricius, ] lieronymous, Nicetas, 
Origen, Ruliuns, Socrates, Gregory Nazianzon, 
ni])])olytus, ami vSophrouius, agree in assign- 
ing him Purthia ; but all the martyrologists, 
together wdtli all the Christians who have 
lived in the Indian peninsula, concur in stating 
that he had in addition pi :.iohed to the Indians, 
Persians, Ilvrcaniatis, Bnetriaiis, Carnianiaiis, 
Ethiopians, and Indians. 'The following 

* Sfie OhromconMonadern de Abhujdon. Edited by 
vlic llev. Joseph .Steveusoa, M.A. TubJished by the 
auUiority of the Lords Coinniissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury. Jast issued. 1’hc larger portion of Berkshire 
was granted for the support of the monastery at Abiug- 
don ; — “ Ohlcnuit aiitcm memoratus Abbeonus a rego 
Brittonum, ad precum suarum instantiam. Maxiroam 
partem Bcrroccensisprovineije, iu qua dc consensu regis et 
eoTJcilio regni moiiastcrium feliciter fundavit, cui noracu 
I Abhcndoiiiain, vel a nomine suo vcl a loci vocabulo, 

I alJudcntcr imposuit” (p. 2.) 
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verso from St. Paulinus Natali oonfirma this 
latter stiiteinoiit : — 

“ Pailliiji Matlicum conujlcclitur, India Thomas.’* 

Tlie eminent oriental scliolar, Des (Jiiignos, 
says, “a erowil of autliors, both Creek aiul 
Syrian, arc iinanimons in stating that St. 
Thomas penetrated India to proaeli the 
word.” 

Sojonrning at Antioeli, where the folloAver.s 
of Christ first adopted the name of Chris- 
tian,” and being made ac<piaintod Avith tlio 
extent, population, and gross superstitions of 
tlie Indians, the inspired apostle Avas filled 
witli holy zeal to rescue them from the fables 
and inipnre worsliiji of the llrabmins, and to 
bring them from their state of darkness to 
the light of the goaiad. It is related that on 
Ids way to Imlia, he first visited the r.-lan<l of 
Socotra, in tlie Aralnan Cnlf, the inliabifanta 
of wbieli be converted. IJonce, bo proceeded 
to Crangaiioro, where many were also won to 
the faith ; he next reaehe<L Colanns, and there 
preached and converted many; lie then 
crossed the intervening mountain vango, ami 
after a faligning journey arrived at the 
eastern coast, jn'caeliiug (.^lirist Avln'rover lie 
visiteil, and converting mnltitndos — jiarticu- 
larly on the c<.>ast of Coromandel : lie ex- 
tended Ills journey to the Sime.,'" a ]>eo])le 
Avhose name and ])()wer were tlu.m greatly 
celebrated. IJero bis labours wore croAvnod 
with snecc'ss ; and many temples wore 
erected to the buin)nv and glory of (b)tl. 
'^riie apostle b.-iving given in.striietions for the 
regnlation of the cburches, returned back to 
Coromandel, to rovi.sit and strengthen in the 
faith bis recent converts, Meliapore avus then 
tlie chief city of Ooroniaiidel, and the resi- 
dence of the king. Hero the apostle, pro- 
loosing to erect an c<lifiec to the l^ord, Avas 
obstructed by the pagan priests, supported 
by their king Sagamas. The early Christian 
luartyrologistrt relate, that, by the aid of a 
miracle, be cmupicrod the obstinacy of the 
prince. The clillicnlty Avhich demanded liis 
special interference is one Avhich might CA'cn, 
at til at time, be overcome by ordinary liumaii 
appliances ; but as it is characteristic of tlie 
simplicity and credulity of the early Cliris- 
tians, and accepted by the Syrian Nestorians 
and other Christian churches in the East, and 
gravely related by Maffoi and other lionian 
Catholic writers of authority, it may not be 
considered out of place in tliis notice of 
Christianity. The sea had cast the gigantic 
trunk of a tree upon the shore, tlien a dis- 
tance of forty miles from the city of Mclia- 
pore. The king, for whom just then a palace 

* Des Giii.{?ncs* Jeae/. cles luscnj)!., lib. v. p. 2il. 


was in course of erection, was most anxious to 
a})])ropriate it to that purpose. Thcdifliculty 
was to transport so unwieldy and weigh I y 
a mass siicli a dishince. The stoutest of Jiia 
subjects, with the aid of tlicir machines, Avere 
nualile to move it. '^riie elephants Avere tried 
Avith equal results. The apostle then assured 
the king that if the trunk Avere surrendered 
to liim for the construction of a temple to the 
true Cod, that he Avonld undertake, without 
any linmaii aid, to bring it to the city. Sup- 
posing that this Aves the proposal of a mad 
man, the king in si.ortive mood acceded to 
his terms. The holy ai>ostle — the girdle 
which he wore being made fast to one of tlie 
branche.s, and having made tlie sign of tlie 
cross — in the ]u*c.soiH‘e of all the citi'/ena who 
liad rusliud out to witness the extraordinary 
performance, Avith the greatest case drew it 
to its destination, and there erected ii stone 
cro.s.a, and thou uttered this remarkable iiro- 
pliccy, “ Tluit when tlic Avatera of the ocean 
washed that stone, Avliite men from lands re- 
mote, by the Avill of God, Avould come to 
perfect the work whicli he had then com- 
moiiccd.” ^riio tlcsuit Jlohours, in his life 
of 8t. I'j*ancis Xavier, say.s, that the apostle 
had loft this prediction graven on a stone 
pillar for the nnunory of future ages ; tliat the 
]ii]Iar AAMs not far distant from the walls of 
JMelinpore, and it Avas to he read in the cha- 
racters of the country Avhen the rortugiioso 
arrived th(*ro : That when the sea, Avhic.li 
Avas forty miles distant from tlie jnllar should 
come up to the foot of it, tliorc sliould arrive 
in the Indies Avhitc men and forcigmus who 
should there restore the true religion.” “Tin*, 
infiilels,” he adds, had laughed at this ]n*e- 
diction for a long time, not believing that it 
Avould ever he accomplished; and, indeed, 
looking upon it as a kind of impossibility that 
it should. Yet it was accompli .shod, and 
that BO justly, that Avlieii Don Vasco da Gama 
set foot on the Indus, the sea Avliich some- 
times usurps u})on the continent, and gains 
l)y little and little on the dry land, was by 
that time risen to the pillar, so as to bathe it.s 
ha.s(\”*j- The biographer of Xavier then 
proceeds to show that tlic prophecy of 8t. 
Tliomas Avas fulfilled in tlie coming of liis 
hero, ^riie Jcsnit.s pressed a more singular 
prophecy than this into tlieir service, to de- 
signate that their order wsnA predestinated to 
the convorsiou of the Indians. “ That holy 

* Mafli:i ’3 History of ludi a, Co], A q.,. 151)0, p. 86. 

t Pcihours’s c/‘ This was trimslated by 
no Jess a mail than jJrytlen the poet. It is worthy of 
remark, liow credulous convcHs generally arc. There 
are uu more ardent or credulous believers in alleged 
miracles, than are the late I’useyilc accessions to Rome. 
Ilryden did not believe more than do Dr. Newman and 
Rather Manning. 
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man, Peter tie Couillan, a religions of the 
Trinity, who actrompanietl Vasco da Gama 
in quality of his confessor, was martyred by 
the Indians, on the 7tli July, 1-R>7, forty- 
threc years before tlie beginning of the 
Society of Jesus; being pierced through with 
arrows, wlnle shedding Jiis blood for Christ, 
he distinctly ])ronouuced the following words : 
— * In a few years there shall be born in tlie 
chiircb of God, a new religious order of 
clergymen, which shall bear the name of 
Jesus, and one of its first fathers, conducted 
by the spirit of God, shall pass into the more 
remote countries of the East Indies, the 
greatest part of which shall embrace the 
orthodox faith, through the ministry of the 
evangelical preacher.* This is related hy 
Juan de Figuevas Carpi, in his history of the 
order of tlie. redemption of captives, from 
the manuseri])ts of the Trinity Convent in 
Lisbon, and the Memoirs of tlie King of 
Purtugars IJbrary.” The wonderful suc- 
cess of the a])ostlc of tlie Indies roused 
against Jiini (ho bitterest enmity of the Brah- 
mins, ami every effort was made to thwart 
his exertions. One of that caste is rojiorted to 
liavo had recourse to a most unnatural expe- 
iliont to ensure his destruction, lie juit to 
death his son, and charged tSt. Thomas with 
the crime. J3eing summoned before the royal 
tribunal, and impeached for the murder, in the 
absence of all evidence, there were no proofs 
by which he could establish his innocence. 
In this extremity, with the predominating 
iiiHuence of the whole class of the Brahmins 
opjiosed to him, he is said to have vindicated 
him-sclf by an appeal to his apostolic power of 
perforniiiig miracles, lie requested that the. 
(corpse of the murdered boy should be 
lu’ought into court, and when interrogated by 
liim, he revealed the motive and the unnatural 
perpetrator of the murder, to the utter con- 
fusion and exposure of his enemies.^ The 
king Sagamas, at length, convinced that 
Thomas was eoinmissioned from on high, 
c*oufessed his errors, and embraced the faith of 
Christ. Several of his courtiers and subjects 
followed his example, and the parricide was 
driven into exile. The manner of the apostle’s 
death is thus related : — The Brahmins, enraged 
by the rapid spread of the Christian religion, 
and the general desertion of their temples, con- 
spired against him and his followers. During 

* “ Turn ad exauimem puerain Thomas placido ct screiio 
vulta <'oiivcrsus. Agediira iiiquit, per Christum, quern 
pra:dieo, palam ct sine ambagibus, pucr, jirome, qiiis- 
iiam enjusque tanti sccleria autor exstitcrct. >Miram 
dictu, ad Chrisli uoiiicn frigide et exaangui corpnsculo 
vitalcs coufestim redierc spiriius et clara vocc ut omucs 
exaudireut; Thomas cerium Summi Dei, legatuin ; ct 
ipsius odio, ad st rucndaiii illi caluinuinm, uefarias a pa- 
rente sibi mauus illatas esse coufirmnt.** — Maffet, p. B6. 


the persecution that ensued, the apostle re- 
tired not far irom the walls of Meliapore to a 
hillock which is called the little mount,” in 
which is a cave, where he was wont to per- 
form lii.s devotions. At the entry there was 
a cross ctit in the rock, and at the base a 
spring gushctl forth, the w aters of wdiicrh are 
reputed to be possessed of great virtue. 
From this small ascent there is a passage to 
a much larger hill, formed by nature for a 
lonel}'' and contemplative life. On one side 
it commands a view of the sea, and on the 
other is covered wdlh trees ahvays green, 
forming a cool and agreeable retreat. Here, 
while with his faithliil discijdcs absorbed in 
prayer, he was assaulted by the armed Brah- 
mins, and slain with the thrust of a s})ear. 

AVlien the Portuguese first settled here, 
they erected a church over the cave and well 
on the liltlc mount, and another on the spot 
I where the apostle suffered martyrdom. The 
j Portuguese ]>retcnd to have in tlieir posses - 
1 sion the very lance that killed »St. '^fhomas, 
and the stone tinctured with the apostle’s 
blood, that cannot be wa.^lied out. Captain 
Ifaiiiilton declares that he has often seen 
both the mounts and the relics of antiquity 
here mentioned, and also a cleft in tlie rock 
which the saint made w’ith his hand, and 
from wliicli he caused a stream of w'ater to 
issue, and tliat ever since there has been clear 
and sweet water in it : when lie visited it, 
lie says it contained about three gallons. Jle 
also observes, with the Portuguese, that wlien 
St, Thomas was pursued by the Braliniiiis, ho 
left a print of his foot on a hard stone near 
the little mount, to serve for a porpetmil mo- 
morial of his having been there. The im- 
pression, which remains to this day, is sixteen 
inches long ami in proportion narrow er at the 
heel, and broader at the toes, than the im- 
pression of a human foot \vouId bo at this 
time.* 

Christianity had made great progress in the 
peninsula even at a very early period. j* The 
venerable Pantonus of Alexandria visited 
India about the year a.d. 180, and there found 
Christians wlio had a co 2 )y of the gospel of 
8t. !Matthcw% in Hebrew^ \ hich he carried to 
Alexandria, wlicrc it existed in the time of 

* It is not a little straiige, the gravity with which tw'o 
Protestant geuLlciuan, Hamilton and WilforJ, relate the 
miraclcB ascribed, not only to Thomas the apostle, but to 
the reputed relics preserved at St. Thomas. Anxious to 
record all the ^mrticulurs which it was jmssible to glean, 
that this chapter might serve as a reference to the inquirer 
into the history of ancient ("hrisiiauity in India, some 
matters have been included which otherwise wouid not 
have becu noticed. 

t We arc indebted to the research of Wilford for some 
of the facts about to he adduced, furnished by him in an 
elaborate essay on the " Origin and Beeline of the Chris- 
tian Religion in India,” Asiatic licsearches, vol. x. 
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Jerome. FrnmeiHius, the apostle of Abys- 
sinia, wlio had resided a long time in India 
and spoke the language remarkably Avell, 
preached the gospel in the southern parts, 
Avhere he had great influence and was highly 
respected, having been for many years prime- 
minister and regent of one of the kings tluriiig 
his minority. There he converted many 
Hindoos and built many churches, and then 
went to Abyssinia. Ho had come to India witli 
his brotlior Adesius, along with their paternal 
uncle, a native of 'I'yre, who was a (.’liristian 
and a very learned man. He travelled into 
the interior parts of India as a ]>hilosophcr ; 
and having satisiied his curiosity, lie re- 
emharked on liis way hack with Ins two 
nejdiews : but liappoiiiiig to put into a certain 
Jjarhour, in order to got a eu^iply of water, 
they were, at tlioir landing, suddenly attacked 
by tlio natives. INI any of Ids crew perislied, the 
rest were carried into coptivity. Among tlio 
former was the uncle, but Ida two nephews 
were ])n?sontcd to tlie king, who took ]iar- 
tionlar notice of tliom. Tliey were after- 
\\:n‘<ls raised by him to the first dignities of 
the state, ^i'liey o]»taine(l leave to visit tlioir 
native eouiiiry, wliou I'nimciitiua was or- 
dained a liisliop, and in tliat character sent 
back to India. At the conncdl of Nice, in tlie 
year ^20, ‘^tlie primat(^ ” of India was jiresonf, 
and aubseribed his name. In tlie year follow- 
ing, Frumentius was eouscevateil “ jirimate 
of India” by Atliannsiii.s, at Alexandria. Ho 
resided in tlie peidnsula, and the (diristians bad 
always a Idsbop, called the rrimate of India. 

Tu olo Mar Thomas, a foredgn bishop, 
was appointed to the charge of the Syrian 
Ohri.slian.s. He had been a morcbaiit. Under 
bis pastoral care C-liristianity made great 
progress in India, and its j)rofessors obtained 
important privilege.s from tlie native princes. 
Tlie original plates, on wbicli arc engraved 
tliese grants to the (.'hristians, were lost in 
tlio time of the Portuguese, but recovered in 
1808 by Colonel ^Macauley, and arc now in 
the college of Coltayam. The imseviption 
on one of them, .supposed to ho tlie mo.st 
aiicient, is in tlie nail -headed or Persejiolitan 
character, with four signatures in an old 
Hebrew character, resembling the alphabet 
usually called Palmyrene; and that on another 
is thought to have no affinity with any cha- 
racter now known in Ilindostnn.* 

The Christian religion made also some 
])rogrcs.s in the north of India. IVIusdiis, 

* Svvnnston, in n uicmoli* of the primitive ckurch of 
Malahar, read before the Asiatic Society, and noticed in 
ihe Asiatic Journal of 1833, asserts that Mar Thomas 
was the first foreign bishop who took charge of the Syrian 
Christians ; that this is not correct will be seen from his 
foreign predecessors already named. 


/>7o 

Bishop of Adiili, on the Aliy.sftinian sliore, 
visited the northern parts of India in the 
latter end of tlio fourtli century, in company 
with the famous Palladius, a Cotli iVom 
Cahifia, When they arrived at the borders 
of India they were both disgusted Avith the 
eliiiiatc ; Palladiii.s went hack, hut ]Vlu.?dus 
proceeded to the l(?sser Bokhara, wlierc it 
seems he was more successful. Yet there 
wa.s at 8irhind, or Scrinda, a seminary for 
Christians in the sixth century ; for in the 
year GJO two monks who had long rosideil 
there, returned to their native country, and 
liciiig at Constantinople, the Emperor dus- 
tiniaii sent for them, to iiupiire into the nature 
and origin of silk. He ])revailo(l on them to 
go liaek to Sirhind, in order to l>ring thence 
the cgg.s of the real silkworm. Theophilus — 
the famous Ariau bishop — Avas a native of 
Divus, noAv Din, in Cujerat, Avho, a.s;he Avas 
vomarkahly black, Avas suvnamed tbc Blacka- 
moi i*. His Indian name Avas probably Deo 
Pal, perfectly synonymou.s A\itli ^I'licopliiliis 
in llie Greek. Jle ihnirisbed in tJie limes 
of tlic great Coinstantine and ]ii.s soii.s, and 
bad been sent to Coinstantinojilo Avitli other 
ho.stago.s. There Avas a great trmle carried 
oil at that time to India by tlie Poinaiis, 
There avus an annual fail* held at Batne for 
the sale of Indian and ( ’hinese. commotlitios, 
and a great concourse of nierehant.s attended 
it, many of Avhom were settled there. It Avas 
.situated at some distance from tlie eastern 
liaiik.s of tlio l’lu]>bratos, and nearly in tlie 
.same latitude Avitli Antiocli. Thoopbilus Avas 
young Avlien ho AA'a.s sent to Constantinople, 
Avhero lie studied and l)ecame a Cbristian, 
and cmhracod a monastic life. IloAvas al'ter- 
Avards ordained a bishoji, and sent to Arabia 
by Constantins, in order to jiromote the in- 
terests of the Chi'istiau religion. I le met Avilh 
great o]iposition fromllic Jews, Avho Avere very 
iinmoroiis in that country ; but succeeded at 
last, and built three cburcbe.s for the bene- 
fit ehieily of the Uoman traders : one Avas 
at ^baphar, or ^rajibaron, now Dafav, and the 
metropolis of that country ; the second Avas 
at Aden, near tlie Straits of Babelmandel; 
and the third near tlie entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. Thence he AAont by sea to Din, bis 
native country ; vi.'^ited .‘several j^arts of 
India, comforting the Christ ian.s, introducing 
wholesome regulations, and spreading the 
tenets of Arias. Tlieiice lie returned to 
Antioch, according to Huidas, Avliere lie. liveil 
a long time, higlily respected. He aecrnn- 
panied, aftcrAvards, Constantins Gallus into 
Germany, as far ixa Patavium, noAV PetlaAA', in 
Styria, a,3>, 3o1. 

Marntha, a Hindoo, and Bishop of Sivpliara, 
noAV Suflerdam, assisted at the Synod of 
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Sides, in Pamphylia, in tli(3 year J>8H. Jfe 
was afterwards translated to the bishopne of 
Mcyaferkin, on tlic liordors of ]\re 3 opotamia, 
when Yozdejird J., King of Persia, charmed 
Avith Jo's piety, Avas A’ery near becoming a 
Christian. Chrysostom speaks liigldy" of 
h i m . Accord i n g t o t h o A’o/ // ia o f N i 1 ns ,1b )X 0 - 
patrius, the Crock patriarch of Antiocli, or- 
dained a certain l{.unogyrea, ''metropolitan” 
of India, and from his name there is every 
reason to bclie\’o that he Avas a nathm of 
India, Avherc tlie appellation of Pama-gir is 
by no means nncoininon. Jeromo, who died 
in the year 420, speaks of the mission of 
St. Thomas to India, as a fact nniversally 
acknowledged in his time. 

Cosmas Indocoplcnstos, Avho visited India 
about tbo year 522, says that there Averc 
churches and a liturgy in C’eylon, also on the 
Malahar coast, and in the north -we.st of India. 
" In those countries,” says he, “ there are a 
vast number of churches.” * 

In the sixth century fh’ogory of 'IVmrs, 
the tathor of Krench history, l>ccamo uc- 
cpiainted Avith a respectable man called 
Theodor ns, who had visitctl the tomb of St. 
Thomas in India. 

In the year 825 two ])a.stors AA^ero sent 
from Syria, and Avero sucecedod hy others for 
a long period of time. The Cliristians be- 
came then Buflficiontly influential to be able to 
elect their own sov(?reigns, but gradually de- 
clined till about the folvcut of the Portu- 
guese. 

Ill the ninth century, as is rocordcM.I in 
William of iMalmcsburv’s*|- Chroukle of the 
Kuujs of Enfjhmd^ " Alfred (ever intent 
almsgiving), lluntingtrm and Alured of 
liovorley say, in discharge of a a’ow, .sent 
many presents to lb»mo, and to 8t. 44iomas 
in India, Sigholm, llishop of Sherborne, Avas 
sent as amljassador for this ]>ur[)Osc. lie 
penetrated snccessfiilly into India, a matter 
of astonishment eA’ou jit the yu'osent time. 
Ketiiniing thence ho brought back many 
brilliant exotic gems and aromatic juices, in 
Avhich that country abounds, ami a ]»ro.sont 
more precious than the linost gold, — part of 
our Saviours cross, scut by Poj)e iMarinus to 
the king.”J 

Alfred’s embassy to India to tlie .shrine of 
St. Thomas, Tumour oheerves, “ is as expres- 
sive of his mind and public spirit as any 
other action of Ids life. No other ])otontate 
in lMir<.)pc could in that day liaA'e conceived 
it, because no other had acquired that know- 
ledge widch Avonld ha\"e interested them in a 

* Codmus has hcen cdilrl by Mo;ilfaucou hi his col- 
lection Patriim Gnveorum^ tome ii. 

I Malmesbury was horn about 1095 or 1006. 

X Malmesbury’s Chwnich, b. n. c. iv. 


country so remote and unknown. The em- 
ba.asy disjilays not alone the extent of Alfred’s 
information, hut that searching curiosity 
Avhicli characterized his understanding.” 

This journey is noticed by several eliro- 
rdclers : the 8axon Chronicle,’"^ Florence of 
Worcester, ‘I* lUdiilph, J Bromptou, § Jlnu- 
tington, j| ami Aliuod of Beverley, but by 
none of tliom sc fully as by the cliroidcler 
quoted. In a subsequent passage JMalmcs- 
bury states that in bis day some of these 
oriental presents Averc to be seen in the monu- 
ments of the 1 ‘hurch. That St. Thomas’ con- 
A'crsion of Indiatis on the Malabar coast Avas in 
full credit in the twelfth century is eviileut, for 
Oderiens make.s it a part of his ecclesiastical 
history. That there aa'cvo Christians flourish- 
ing during these early ages of Christianity iu 
llindostau, is conflrmcd liy most satisfaclovy 
authority. The learned .^Vssemannus, in Ids 
elaborate Bibliotheca OrientoHSf— -a colleetioii 
])Ocnliarly valuable for its introducing to 
Furopean scbolai's many intcn.'stiiig Syrian 
authors, from wlior-e Avorks bo translates 
copious extracts out of (ho Syrian into liUtin, 
— asserts of the Syrians that they aflirm: 
that 4'homas preached to the fmlians ; and 
again, that not only the Indian ( 'hrlstlaus, 
hut the Nestorians of Ass\’ria and ?dcs'opo- 
tamia, mention tliat ho Avas the a]iostle of the 
Indians and Siuonsians. Ho gives a Syriae 
letter from Jesujahus Abjalienus, tlie Nos- 
torian patriarch, to SimeoJi, the metropolitan 
of the Persians, Avritton in the seventh cen- 
tury, in which he calls to the metro]»olitan’s 
recollection that ho had “shut tlio d(u>rs of 
the episcoj^al imposition of hands lieforc mul- 
titmlrs of the ]>eople of India,” ami that the 
sacerdotal succession avus intevrujjtod hy the 
Indians ; and that not only India-, Avlnhdi 
extemlcd over a space of more than twelve 
liundred ]>avasangs, from the maritime con- 
fines of Per.<;ia to (Jolou (Ceyhm), Avas buried 
in darkiiGSK, bat also his own region of 
Persia shares a like fate. 

There has been preserved a very valuable 
and interesting Avork of the ninth century, in 
the Arabic, containing the travels of two 
Moslems, Avho visited both India and China, 
ami had been some time on the coast of 
Malabar, and iu the toAvn of Meliapore, soon 
after Sighelm. A translation of it in the 
French language, liy the Abbe Itenaudol, 

"I' Hilton/ of the Anglo Stcvons, vol.ii, p. 145. 

t So, ran Chrouirle, p. 80. 

X ■*‘Asscro iScirL-biinicusi cpiscopo dduiulo sueroilit 
Siiithchiuis fpii rr^^is Alfredi ebanosiynaiii as S. Thuniaui, 
Indian detulit, indeque prosperr. rciulit,” — Flor. Wig. 320. 

I Had. Die. 451 ; In; dates it 887. 

;i Brompton, 812. 

if Huntington, 350. 

** Lib. vii. p. 106. 
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was puljlisliocl in 1718, umlor llic following 
title, Anctent Rclatlom of India and (Jhina, 
by two Mohanimcdaii trfivellerw, wlio in tbo 
ninth century of the Chrii’tian era visited 
these countries, transltitc*d from the Arabic, 
i^c. The translator having omitteil to indi- 
cate the manuscript from whicli the trans- 
lation was made, it was alleged that it was a 
forgerv. Ihit ]\r. Dos (iuignes having found 
tlic original in the Colbert collection. No. 5b7, 
and ])roved the accuracy of the translation in 
the w/onrnal dcs Sarfnm of UTovcmbcr, 17b 1, 
St. Martin attempted to show that it was 
only a fragment of a Work by ]\Iasondi, en- 
titled Afonr-rondj -Rddhchch, In 1811 M. 
Dangles undertook to have it printed, with a 
in*w Iranslatinn. (.)ri liis death, in 1821, he 
left it without ]>r(‘faco or notes. M. Uenaiid^ 
celebrated as an oriental scholar, was re- 
peatedly soliiMled tv> com[)lete it. lb* do- 
elinetl, beeause there <li<l not then exir^t 
jido<[nato geographical knowledge to enable 
him to test tlie ant.hoi‘'s statements. 1.^110 iiu- 
])ortant additions snbsocjnmitly made to that 
science, indneetl him to take it up. He re- 
vised both the text and translation, added a 
preface and copious nol{'s, and lias thus given 
to the literary world a really vfiliiahlo work, 
'riiese early travellers arrived at Meliapore 
soon after Alfred’H amhnssadijr, Highelm, Jiad 
li‘ft. They ileclare that there were many 
Christians, Maniclieans, Jews, and ]\russul- 
men in India and (^jylon ; that the king on- 
conragcil their meetings, and the learned 
Hindoos used to attend them; that secretaries 
were kojit at tiie royal expense to write down 
their respective histories, and the exposition of 
their doetrincs and Jaws. That INfaiiicheans 
existed in India at a very early ]H.’riod, i.s 
allirmod i»y l ja Croze iu Ids Ifi^forj/ if Chris- 
tian i/j/. 

jMarco I kilo, who voaclied India about the 
year 1202, long before the Ikirtiigucso had 
found their way thither, states that the Chris- 
tians and !Mohammcdan.s W'Oro both very 
numerous at that time iu the jieuinsula. 

In the year loOI four monks of the order 
of 8t. dames the (■enobite, in ^Mesopotamia, 
consecrated bishops e>f the Indies, whose 
names were Tlionias, Jahallah, dames, and 
Denham, gave to the luitriarch of the Nosto- 
rians a doenment in Syriac, iu whicdi wa.s 
given n census of the number of Chvislian.s of 
that sect in the vast regions of Hindostan, 
and an intimation of the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese on the coast of Malabar. Prelixed 
to this was the following short history of the 
last Indian bishops, dating from the year 
14’JO: — In the year of Alexander 1801’*^ — 

• The Syrians and other Asiatics dated their era from 
the time of AlexamliT, 


1400 of the Christian era — three faithful 
Christian men came from the remote jiarts of 
India to IShxr 8imeon Cutliolicus, patriarcli of 
the Ea.st, to obtain bishops for their provinces, 
and to conduct them tbithcr. One of them, 
by tbe decree of the Creator, died on his way, 
the others arrived safely to IMar (kitliolieus, 
who was then iu the city of Guzarta:. Tlicy 
were gladly received liy him. Ilieir names 
were (leorgo and Joseph. They were both 
ordained by the vcncjablo patriareb iJi the 
Church of 8t. George, in Guzart;e, when they 
had been .sufficiently instructed. I'hey were 
afterwards sen I: to the monastery of I lie holy 
and blessed Kugenius. Here two monks 
bearing one name, Ibiban doseph, were as- 
sociateil witli them, whom Alar < kitholicns 
likewise consecrated bishops in the holy (bnrch 
of St. George; the one lie called I’hniuas, the 
uther John, and gave them tlieir credentials 
signed ami duly realoil with his ring, aiul dis- 
missed them with ]»ra3xu’s and benedictions ; 
and he ordei'ed tliem with the Indians to 
ro|)air to tlio Indian regions. Tlie\^ reached 
in safi‘tv, by the protection (J* tlieir divine 
Ivedeeiner, their destination, and w’ere received 
by tlie failbrnl ^^itU transiiorls f)f jo}"; ami 
they with erjiial satisfaction iiresenled to them 
the gosjH^ls, cross, thiirihlc, and fasces. 
T'liesc they introduced witli great ceremony, 
and chanting of pisalms and li} rnns. I'ln‘y 
cmisccrated altars, and ordained ns many 
priests as they could, Jiaving boon a long 
time w'itliout any. Alar Joliu remained a 
bishop in India, but Alar I'homas ami Ins 
conii>anion reliiriied nfler a sIkuT lime to 
(kitholicus, carrying with tiiein lirst offerings, 
oldatioiis, ami one servant. 

It ]ia])|)ened before Alar IJiomns retniaied 
to India, Mar Simoon Catholicus (lepaite«l Ibis 
brief and transitory life, A. n. 1.^)2, ami was 
buried in the monastery of St. Eugeni us. 
Elias Catholicus succeeded to the patriarchate. 
He selected three, the most worthy of the 
monks of the convent of St. Ivugenius. I'lie 
lirst of these w as Unban David, suruained the 
Long, wdiom ho apjiointed metropolitan, and 
called Alar Jaballnham ; the second was called 
Unban (Georgius, him he conseeratofl bishop, 
and ordered to be called Alar J )enbam ; the 
last, Iviiban Alasudus, he also coiiseerated a 
bishop, and called Alar Jacobus. All these 
he consecrated in the monastery of St. John, 
of Egypt, brother of St. Acha'as, in the 
territory of Guzarta> (Zei)cdee), loO.M. Shortly 
after ho disjiatched these four into India, 
and the islands situated between Dabag, and 
Sin, and Afasin. They arrived safely, and 
there found Alar John, the bishop of India, 
still living, wdio, together with his Hock, were 
greatly delighted by their arrival. The fol- 
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lowing year ilie fathers wrote to Mar Elins 
Catholicns, but he did not receive their letter, 
having been gatliered to liis fathers, and was 
buried in the Churcli of Mcschintas, in tlic city 
of Mossoul. His successor was Mar Simoon 
Catliolicus. In this letter was given an ac- 
count of the state in which they found the 
churches of India, and the following very 
interesting historical details. There were 
then thirty thousand families of the same 
faith with themselves, residing in tlm same 
district. They were about erecting some 
churches, and had ample means for tlic 
purpose ; the houses of »St. Thomas the 
apostle wore occupied by Christians, who 
also were about repairing tlicni. Mclia- 
pore was a distance of twenty -five days’ 
journey from their residence, and situated in 
the province of Silan, and in a region called 
Malabar. "J’his region contained twenty 
cities, three of them celebrated and powerful — 
Caraugol, Palor, and Co lorn. There were 

other cities in their neighhonrliooil, (ill in- 
habited by Christians, having churches esta- 
blislied among them, and a very great and 
wealthy city not far distant called (^alecutiim 
((Jalicut), inhahittMl by i<Iolatrons infidels ; 
our brothers the Franks, they write, have 
sent hither from the west large* vessels. The 
voyage occupies a year. Tlioy first sailed to 
the south, and passing by Chus, that is 
/Ethiopia, arrived in India. They trade in 
jiepper and other articles of coinmerco. ^riio 
letter then ])r()ceeds to state that six large 
vessels had arrived, and that the Christian 
Franks were at Cahunitum; that several 
Israelites dwelt there, who, inflamed with their 
usual animosity to Christians, had stirred up 
the jealousy of the native ruler, b}^ telling him 
that the foreigners were greatly taken with 
tlio beauty and fertility of the country; and 
on their return home they would so report 
to their king that a powerful lle(.'t would be 
sent by him, a fiorce war bo waged, and tbe 
kingdom be laid waste. That the Indian 
king, impelled by these insinuations, put to 
the sword all of them who had landed, to the 
amount of seventy incji, and among these five 
priests. Those who were on board liad 
hoisted sails and come to (- 00011 , to the native 
Christians, as if tlicy were their kindred. An 
infi<lel prince ruled also in C.’ocoti, who, moved 
by the injuries inflicted on the Franks, swore 
that he would protect them. The King of 
Calcciitum, liearing of their safety, inarched 
against them, — but in tlic meantime several 
vessels had arrived from their country ; tliey 
gave the Indians battle, routed them with the 
loss of three thousand men, took the city of 
Oalecutum, having attacked it by sea, de- 
stroyed the vessels th(?y found there, and put 


to death about one hundred Jews, who were 
employed by the natives as ])iJots. They 
then proceed to describe the friendly reception 
they met with from the Franks, the presents 
of vestments and gold they received, tlie per- 
formance of their religious rites, and conclude 
by stating that they were about four hundred 
in number, natives of Portugal, and subjects 
of King Emanuel. 

The arrival of tlic Portuguese on the coast 
of Malabar was an event wliicli not only 
afleeted the pious, simple-minded, and pros- 
perous Christians of India, hut it ])roduced a 
sensation in Europe not less profound than 
the ])rcvious discovery of America. Both 
events, nearly contemporavy, roused mankind 
from the lethargy by which they had been 
torjnfiod for ages, and opened new fields of en- 
terprise to tlio startled energies of Europeans, 
gave a wholesome impulse to their mental 
faculties, ainl were the jirecursors of tliose 
revolutions, religious and political, wJiich 
iiercely agitated Cliristendoin, and wliich, 
whatever were their immediate attendant 
irregularities, opened a fairer, more cxliilarat- 
ing, and ennobling vista of the future. 

Tliougli the authorities ^Jnotcd by Asse- 
niannus imply the existence of a coniiminily 
of feeling between the Syrian Cliristiaiis and 
tlie new arrivals from Portugal, there is no 
evidence tliat they had previously any in ter - 
course whatever with the wcBtern chu relies. 
The discoveries of Vasco da Cama, as .sho\Mi 
in a previous chapter, encouraged several L*or- 
luguese adventurers to visit India. (.>f these 
Pedro Alvaros (^ahral was the first who con- 
veyed to Europe iiitclligenoc of the Christian 
clmrclics on the coast of iNFalaltar. He spent 
some time among the native Christians, and 
on his retuni to Ihiropc vas accompanied by 
two brothers anxious to visit Ihirope, and 
from Portugal to ])Vu.socnto their journey to 
Mossoul, to visit the Syrian palriarcli, the 
acknowledged head of their churcli. Soon 
after their arrival at Lisbon the elder, i\Iatliias, 
died, and the younger brother, Josepli, at tlie 
instigation, it would appear, of ihc l*ortugucse 
priests, jirocccdod to Rome, and tlicncc to 
Yoniee. Whether lie rc,.ciicd IMossonl is not 
recorded. During his stay in Venice a Latin 
version of his travels, and an account of Ids 
co-religionists in India, was puldished under 
the title of the Vo}jafjes of Joseph the Indian. 
Ho returned to Portugal, and thence sailed 
for his native land, and there closed his 
career. 

On the 20th of IMay, 1402, the inhabitants 
of Calicut were surprised by tlio entrance of 
four strange vessels into their harbour. These 
Avero commanded by Vasco da Oama. For- 
tunately for the Portuguese they found here 
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a Moor, wlio understood the Spanish lan- 
guage. The question which lie first put to 
them, as well as their answer, was charac- 
teristic : — What the devil brought you 
here?” the Moor iiertly asked. \Ve have 
come,” said the Portuguese, “in search of 
Christians and ajnees.” 

In 1502 Da Gama made a second voyage 
to India. While he remained, executing the 
commands of his royal master, a deputation 
from the native Christians who dw’elt in the 
neighbouring town of (hanganoro waited 
upon him. These the Portuguese manifestly, 
on the information supfilicd by themselvcB, 
describe as “descendants from the very old 
stock of those whom the apostle Thomas had ^ 
converted to sound religion and the faith, 
from fables and impure superstition.” They 
com]>lained of the oppression and exac- 
tions to whieli they were subjected by the 
king and the rajahs, and liesought the )>ro- 
tection of the King of I'ovtugal. 1Mioy pre- 
sented to Da Gama a staff of Vermillion wood 
mounted with silver, and ornamented with 
three bells, which tliey assured him was the 
staff of the last of tlieir i>riiices, who had 
recently died, as a token of their sub- 
mission, and a tender of their allegiance to 
his sovereign. This the admiral courteously 
received, and gave them every assurance 
that ]>rotoction should be extended to them, 
and that such were the instructions he had 
receive<i from his royal master. 

At this time the south* 'western coast of the 
])eninsuhi was divided hotwoon three [>ower- 
fiil ])rin<jes, wlio had niulcr them several in- 
lluenlial rajahs : these Avcrc the Zamorin of 
(^alient in the centro, the ( ^dastriaii rajah 
to tlic north, and the rajah of (.'oehiii to the 
south. Previous to the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese the ^^lohammedans were the chief 
traders on the coast, had consetpiontly had 
great influence, and were much courted by 
the several rivals, and move especially hy the 
zamorin, to whom they paid a duty of ten 
per cent, on their commercial transactions. 
The jealousies of trade soon embroiled them 
with the Portuguese. 

In those days tlie Spaniards and Portu- 
guese were the most enterprising people in 
the world, and on no theatre did the latter 
play a more prominent or more successful 
])art than on the coasts of Hindostan, In the 
course of a few years the shore of ^lalahar was 
studded with their factories ; in lolO Calicut, 
besieged by them, fell into their hands, and 
in rapid succession they became masters of 
Dill, Clionl, Halrictte, Bombay, Bassein, and 
Damaiin. Their factories were established at 
Dabul, Oiiore, Barcelore, Mangalore, Oanna- 
iiore, Calicut, Cranganore, Cochin, and Quilon ; 


■their rivals were overpowered; their flags 
commanded the ocean. All the native 
vessels were compelled to take Christian 
passes for their safety on the waters; and the 
Mohanimcdans, acknowledging their biijm*- 
rioritv, submitted implicitly to their govern- 
ment. On tlie opj)osite shores of ( ^oromambd, 
they also cstahlished a flonrishing trade. 
Though the Portuguese came avowedly fur the 
purposes of cultivating religion and commerce, 
it does not appear that the first in the order 
of expression was their primary considcra I ion, 
very little results of their niissionarv zeal is 
apparent in the first forty years of tlieir In- 
dian oocnjiation. '^riiis, it must be admitted, 
was not tiic fault of (he home government. 
I'hc kings of Portugal were most sincere in 
their anxiety for the j)Vopagalion of their faith. 
There is on record a letter from .fohn iJ F. 
of Portugal, which cleaily proves that the 
work of conversion was not left entirely to 
sjiiritnal hifliiencos and missionary zeal. Ills 
majesty lays down the prineijde that “ pagans 
may be brought over to his religion, not only 
Iw the hopes of eternal salvation, hut also hy 
temporal interest ami preferment;” and in 
conformity witli his views, ho directs tliat the 
proselytes, on professing Cbristianity, ho pro- 
vided with ])lacos in tlie customs, and ex- 
emjited from impressment in the navy, and 
sustained l>y the distribution of rice out of the 
public revenue. >Sir Emerson Tennant re- 
marks, “ that those acquainted with the national 
character of those with whom tlie Jesuits 
were so successful, and their obsofiniousness 
to power, and the ]»1iancy with which they 
can accommodate themselves to the wislies 
and oj»inions of those whom it niny bo their 
interest to conciliate, will liavc no difliculty 
in comprehending the ease with which the 
Boinan Catholic clergy, under such auspices 
and with such facilities, snccecdcd, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, in effecting 
lunltitiidinons conversions; ami although the 
peculiar religion of the Hindoos in the 
northern provinces necessarily presented ob- 
stacles more formidable than those opposed 
by the genius of Buddhism in the south, the 
missionaries engaged in the task were not 
devoid of expedients by wdiieh to ovorconio 
both. In the instance of the Cingalese, the 
miracle was accomjdishcd with ease — the 
mountain submissively came over to j\Io- 
hamined; and in the other and more obstinate 
one of the Tamils, Mohammed was equally 
prepared to succeed by making his own ap- 
proach to the mountain.” The apathy of the 
Portuguese colonists in advancing the interests 
of the church in their newly-acquired territories 
became the subject of remark at home, and was 
soon echoed through Europe. The power of 

A V. 
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tlic papal court was at that time in tlie 
ascciRlant in tlie exclusively Roman Catholic 
courts of S[iain and Portugal. No wave of tlio 
Reformation had approached thoir sliorcs. 
Their fidelity to Romo was hereditary and 
unshaken. The papal remonstrances soon 
Htimulatcd the activity of its agency, and the 
results were manifested. The devotees of the 
West were nrotised by the miraculous intel- 
ligence from the East with which every liome- 
bound vessel was freighted. 

'I'o the men of tlio iwosent day, even of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, no idea can he 
conveyed of the electric infiuence the publica- 
tion of a miracle produced in the middle ages, 
and the credulity with whicli every reported 
miracle, however apocryphal, was received, 
^rhe multitudes of those published served 
but to whet the appetite for more. In the 
year lot I, a great discovery was announced — 
th(3 cross and reli^ues of St. Thomas were 
found iiiMeliapore. The Portuguese, as they 
were pulling down the old chapel, in order to 
erect a new one, mot with a large-sized stone 
several feet under ground. Having lifted tliis 
w'itli miraculous ease, they found all the earth 
beneath saturated with Idood that ap]>cared 
quite fresh, and (lituvou was a cross exqui- 
sitely executed, after that of tlie military onler 
of Aviz in Portugal, and over it a dtive or 
peacock — the learned wove not agreed which 
— and above that a bloo<l-stainerl dagger. 
On the stone Avas an inscription in characters 
not known to any one. There was also a 
cross with tliis inscription found, “ at the time 
when ’’J'liomas foumled this tonqde, the King 
of i\]olia|)ore made him a grant of the customs 
of all tlio merchandizes that Avere brought 
into that port, which duty Avas tlie tenth part 
of the goods;"’ Avith this cross were also found 
the hones of St. Thomas, though several writers 
maintain they had I'oeti translated centuries 
before to (Idcssa. ^riiere was also found an old 
record of the conversion of the King of jMelia- 
pore. This miracle Avas soon followed by 
an other. The bones of three kings were 
found in the same grave Avith those of the 
apostle, and identified by an ancient maim- 
seript, Avliich gave the following account 
oftiiem; — The King of Nubia and Ar.abia 
Avas Melchior; Balthasar Avas King of Cloli ; 
and Saba (laapar was King of Tursi, Insula, 
and Grisola, or Malabar, Avborc the body of 
St. Tlioniaa lietb, by whom they Avere all three 
eonscerated bishops, and Avcrc afterwards 
martyred Avitli him. 

A new impulse A\’as now to be given to the 
Clnistian missions. Ignatius Loyola had laid 
the foundation of one of the most remarkable 
of the many orders of the Roman Church. 
Recruiting its executive from all peoples and 


all classes, and recognising, ns the passports 
to faA^our and distinction, ability, an apparent 
ju’opriety of demeanour, an unquestioning 
devotion to its interests — disassociating its 
priests from all miiiulane ooneenis, and those 
social relations calculated to divide their alle- 
giance, b}^ binding them to alife of celibacy and 
implicit submission — that oliiirch commands 
an organization prepared for any exigone}'. 
^riie Reformation was making gigantic strides. 
The must energetic, as Avell as some of the 
most able, men of their day, threatened to 
OA'CrtliroAV its long-established siqnomaey in 
all the novtheru kingdoms of Enro]M‘. rj'lie 
Teutonic nations Avero declaring in favour of 
national and independent churches, and Avonld 
in all prol>al)ility have succeeded, were it not 
for the new clerical order, tlie Jesuits, insti- 
tuted for the re}>ressioii of the movement. 
Those men combined abilities of llie bigbosi. 
cast, zeal never snr]>:iS:Scd, activity that never 
paused, resolution defiant of every difiiculty, 
an al)soIn(e stdnnissiim to tin* uill of tin* 
Roman ]>ontiff, and a j diability to ada}>t 
every or any means to the aeeomjdishment 
of their end. 

Ojie of the fir.st as Avell as one of the ablest 
and most successful of these — the early frieini 
of the founder — was I'^rancis Xavier, better 
known as the Apostle of tlie Indies, as bis 
co-religionists love to call him. In bis college 
<Uys, associated Avith some of tlie master- 
minds Avho bad embraced the views of the re- 
formers, he inclined, as did those “ avIio had 
the greatest reputation for wit,'’ to the doc- 
trines of Jjuther^ and in a letter to liis 
brother <leclaros tliat Avere it not for the 
ascendancy Avhicb Ignatins obtained over 
him, “bo could uot liave defended himself 
from those young men.’’ The means adopted 
by Ignatius to mould this youthful entliusiast 
to bis purjiose, sIioaa’s bis keen insight into 
human cliaraeter. Having one day found 
Xavier more tlian ordinarily attentive, lie 
repeated to Jiini those Avords in a very im- 
pressive tone — “ ^^'llat Avill it jirofit a man 
to gain the whole Avorhl, and to lose his oaa n 
soul?” lie tJien ad(h*d that “a mind ho 
noble and so great ns his ought not to confine 
itself to the A^ain honours of tljis Avorld; that 
celestial glory AA’as the only object Avortliy of 
liis amldtion ; and that riglit reason Avoukl 
re(|uire him to prefer that which Avas eternally 
to last before \Adiat AVonld A’aiiish like a dream.” 
On a mind so Bcnsitive and nnsopbisticateil 
these kudatory exhortations left a deep 
impression. After many serious thoughts, 
and a liard struggling, his Hographer states 
that he took up a solid resolution of treading 
in the footsteps, and resigning himself nnre- 
serA^edly to the conduct of Ignatius. In reply 
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to an appeal inaflo to l)y John TIT. of 
Portugal, for soiiio iiii«j<ioiuirios for India, 
Po]ie Paul III. remitted tlie wliohj luisinc.ss 
to Ignat iuy, wlio liad lately presented to the 
pontiff tlio model of his order, by which he 
proposed to himself no less a design than the 
amelioration of the whole Avorld, and tlio ex- 
tirpation of the doctrinea of the Reformation, 
which ho called heresies. Ignatius roeognisoil 
in the docility, entire submission, and zeal <.)f 
his disc.i]>le Xavier an agent best adapted to 
Jiis purpose, and in communicating to him his 
selection, he omitted notlnhig that would serve 
to fix his attention and inspire full confidenco. 
There is in this address an assinnption of 
autlnu'ity and divine delegati<ni wViich cannot 
fail to exhibit, the character of Jesuitism at 
this very early ]u*riod of its history, when 
tliat Ixaly eniisisted of only ten members. 
“ Xavier,*’ said be, “the Almigbty lias iionii- 
nated you this day for the Indies. I deelare 
it to you from the A'icar ctf Jesus Christ. 
Ivcceive an eiiiployinent coimuitted to your 
charge hy his liolinoKS.s, and delivered hy my 
mouth, as if it were conferred on you ]»y our 
bles.sod Saviour in jierson, and rejoice for 
your linding au opportunity to satisfy that 
fervent desiro wliicli we all have for carrying 
the faith into remote e(mntries. Aji entire 
world is reserved for your endeavours, and 
Jiolhing but so large a field is worthy of your 
ccuirago and zeal, ( b), niy brother, wliero tlie 
voice of tjfod ha.s calleil you, whore tlio holy 
B(‘e has sent. yon,, and himllc those uukuowu 
natioij.s with the llamethut burns within you.” 
Mis naturally susci‘ptible temperament, thus 
ingeniou.sly \vorl;ed upun, was kimlled into 
the mo.d fervid zeal. His imagination, so 
highly wrouglit ii])on, a.ssured liim that he 
was tlie ju'cdcstined in.strument for the coii- 
vor.-^i(ui of (lie East, and in tld.s state of ecstatic 
excitement lie was .soon fully p<'rsuadod that 
lie had special visiou.s and revelations from 
Jieaven. Thus ju’eparod, he wont to take Ids 
leave of Rope I?aul, who a.ssured him tluit 
heaven had ein|>loye<l him in tlie mission of 
St. Tliomas, the Apostle of the Indies, for the 
con([uest of soul.s ; that it became him to 
labour generously in reviving the faith in 
those countries where it had been ])lanted by 
that great apostle ; and that if it were neces- 
sary for him to shed his blood for the glory 
of Jesus Christ, he sliould account it his Imp- 
pii\css to die a mai'tyr.* On the loth of 
JMnrch, lolO, as apostolic nuncio, he took his 
departure from Itome to Portugal, on his way 
to the liLast; and on the 7th of April, loll, 
he sailed under Don Martin Al 2 )honso di 
Sosa, viceroy of the Indies, and arrived at 


Goa, the capital of the Portuguese pos.<3C.ssion3 
in India, on the btli of May, 

The town of Goa i.s situated on thi.s side of 
the Gauges, in an island bearing the same 
name, the scat of the bisliop and viceroy, and 
under the Portuguese the most considerable 
)>lace in the East for commerce. It had been 
built by the iMo(n-,s forty years before tlio 
Euro])eans had passed into the Indies, and 
wrested from them in Id 10, by Don Alphonso 
d’ Albuquerque. 

The Portuguese, as lia.s been already re- 
marked, did but very little in the interests 
of religion. ^I'licir zeal souii coole<l, and 
in a A'cry sboit time they wore wholly ab- 
sorbed by tlndr amlMtion and avarice. In- 
stead of extending the kingdom of .lesus 
(Miri.st, and of gaining sonls to Him, they 
tlmugbt, a.s tlieir own bi.storians and tlie 
biogra]>licrs of Xavier conhss, of imthing 
more than enlarging their dominion and 
enriching themselves ; and many of the 
Indians wlio had hoen converted to the faith, 
h(*ing neither cultivated by wliolosome in- 
structions, nor edified by gooil exaniple.s, 
forgot, inscn.sibly their baj)t.i.^m, and returned 
to their aneient sn])orstitioiis, ^riie pro.selyte.s 
who dwelt on tlie coast, and faltlifnlly perse- 
vered in the profession of the faith, were per- 
secuted with great cruelty by tlie Mcibamme- 
ilaiis, who wore uppermo.st in many looalitic..s, 
and very wealtliy ; w hile the Portuguese 
authorities wore indiiTcrent s])ectidors of tlie 
crucltie.s thus inllictcd on Ihmu. This cruel 
usage deterred thon.^.aiuls from ]’)rofe.ssing Jesu.s 
Christ, ami was the rea.sfui tliat, amongst the 
iiifidcls, all tliouglitB of convorsiou were laid 
iiside. But wliat appears more wonderful, the 
Portuguese themselve.s lived more like idolater.^ 
tlian (,’linstians. In a report which was sent to 
King dohn 111., by a man of bigb rank and 
antboritv, and w'urthy of all belief, some 
months before the arrival of Xavier, it is re- 
corded that “ every man kept as many mi.s- 
tresses as he plea.scd, and maintainc<l tlieni 
openly in his own house, oven in quality of 
lawful wives. ^.I’hey bouglit women or took 
them aw\ay^ by force, either for their service 
or to make money of them. Their inastcis 
faxed them at a certain sum per day ; and for 
default of jiaymeut, intlieted on them all .sorf.s 
of ]>nnishmont, to such an cxlent, tliat tho.so 
unhap})y creatures, not being able Bometiiiies 
to work out the daily rate inqiosod on them, 
were forced U 2 >on the infamous tralfic of their 
bodies, and to become jiuMic lU'o.stitutos, to 
satisfy the avarice of their sordid inaster;<. 
Justice wa.s sold at the tribunals, and the 
most enormous crimes escaped from punish - 
incut w lien the criminals were aflluent enough 
to corrupt the judges. All methods for accu- 
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mulating wealth wore considered lawful, how- 
ever oj)po.s(?d to honesty and jusiioo, and ex- 
tortion was openly advocated. jMurder was 
reckoned hut a venial tresj)ass, and was fre- 
(juently boasted of as a proof of bravery.” 

The Bishop of Uoa, to little purpose, 
threatened tlieni with the wratli of licavcn 
and the thunders of cxcoiniuunication. No 
dam was Buftiei('iit for such a deluge ; their 
hearts were liardened against spiritual tlireat- 
enings and anathemas ; the deprivation of 
the sacraments was no punishment to such 
wicked wrotehos, who wuro glad to ho rid of 
t hem. “ The use of confessions and communions 
— observances of the greatest, religious obli- 
gati<»u among Roman (-atholics — were, in a 
manner, abolished; and if any one by chance 
was struck with remorse of c»:>nscience, and 
desired to reconcile himself to God, at tl\c 
foot of a priest he was eomsl rained to steal 
by night to his devotions, to avoid the scandal 
to his neighbour.” * 

There were not four preachers in all the 
Indies, nor one priest without the walls of 
Goa. In many Ibrtilied jdaees wliole years 
\vere j)assed without hearing a sermon or a 
mass. 

If this were tlio degraded and sickening 
aspect of affairs presented in a professing Chris- 
tian community, Avhat estimate maybe formed 
of the condition of native society V Indeed, the 
Indians are represente<l as leading the life of 
beasts rather than of men. Uucloanness 
had ri.scn to the last excess among tlicm, aiul 
the least corrupt w'ore those who had no reli- 
gion.” 

The author of the Ilisfor// of Chris- 
lianitij in I/nlia^ after stating that Xavier 
had waited on the Hisho]) of Goa witli Ids 
credentials, and was received witli all the 
kindness and eonfidence due to one so accre- 
dited, makes the following pertinent and in- 
teresting ])rcliuuiiary observations ; — The 
bishop promised to suj>port him in bis mis- 
sion, for wldeli be was no doubt thankful, 
but he sought the protection of .a biglicr 
Power, without which he knew that all human 
aid would be of no avail. For tbi.s purpose 
he shut himself up in one of the churclies, 
and spent the whole of the first night in 
India in prayer — an cxam|»Ic worthy the 
imitation of missionaries of a purer creed. 
His first attention was given to the Portu- 
guese. Xavier must liavc felt tliat it would 
be in vain to endeavour to convert tlic heathen 
to a religion, the moral cliaractcr of wdiosc 
professors was so inferior, to their o\>n. He, 
therefore, set himself vigorously to work to 

* Se‘e the Jesuit father liohom-'s Li/e of Xavier, All 
these particulars are taken frojii works l)y Roman Catholic 
priests — not one Iroin Protestant writers. 
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reform this state of things ; and although 
there was much puerile superstition in the 
means lie used, yet they were such as the Por- 
tuguese were accustomed to ; and in a short, 
time, it is said, he had the satisfaction of 
observing a general improvement in their 
conduct. There wore several circuinstances 
which would tend to conciliate them, and 
insure their aUentiou : the novelty of his 
af)pcai*ance aiul zeal, the eloquence and bold- 
ness with whicli lie vehuked their vices, the 
great humility and self-denial of one Avliom 
they knew to he of such noble origin, and, 
above all, the coiintmiance of the viceroy, 
who was known to have the King of Por(u- 
gahs commands to afford him every protec- 
tion, gave him an infiuence which could not 
ho resisted, aiul indneed many to Jay aside 
the sins against wliieh he so ardently and s<» 
steadily inveighed. But must all the honour 
he given to those means and motives? Not- 
withstandiug the defect of his own know- 
ledge, and tlie ahsonce of all proof lhat In* 
preached the niuidnlteratc<l gospel of reeoii- 
eiliation, yet may we not ho])e that the Holy 
t.ihost Mas vouehsafod, in answer to his mid- 
night prayer, to produce tlie.so eonvietious in 
the hearts of some, wlioso sins ho vehemently 
donouneed, and before wliom he ])Iaced the 
awful consequences of their live.s in the future 
M’orld? And may there not liave hcen 
cuougli of the Saviour in his . preacliing to 
encourage the humble penitent to hope for 
pardon and j)cae(3 through the atonement (.d* 
the cross? Such a hope is too cheering, 
amid all this darkness, not to he gladly enter- 
tained.” ^ 

Xavier was convinced that tlic best course, 
for Idm to pursue was to instruct the Poilu- 
guese youth in the principles of religion, and 
that by tho.se means Christianity M'ould he 
seen to revive in Goa. Ho had crowds of 
tliom constantly about him, M'hom lie led to 
tlic clmrehcs, and tliere expounded to tliem 
the ap03tle*s creed and the commandments of 
God. Thus they soon became attentive and 
modest, and a silent censure, of that de- 
haucliery Mhieh apjieaie l in their seniors. 
The uiierriiig evidences of a thorough refor- 
mation soon manifested themselves. They 
cancelled their unlawful bonds and covenants 
of extortion ; they set tlioir slaves at liberty ; 
made restitution of their ill-gotten goods; 
and, lastly, turned away their concubines, 
M-liom tlioy Mere unM'illing to ]ioRsess by a 
hiM-ful marriage. 

^^dlilo at Goa Xavier M’ns invited to take 
charge of a seminary, cstablislicd tliere for 
the education of the native heathen youth. 

* The Rev. JaTnea Iloagh’s History of Christianity in 
[ildiu, vol. i. p. IBi. 
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The Btudciits had come from all tlio adjacent 
(jountrics, and Bpokc nine or ten different 
languages. The suj)crior importance of his 
missionary duties impelled liim to decline 
this invitation ; hut his good sense made 
liiiu aj»preciato the advantages to bo realized 
from such an institution })roperly managed, 
lie had so organized this establisliment ns to 
make it subservient to his designs for the con- 
version of the natives. He called it the College 
i>f »St. Paul, aiid obtained its transfer to his 
o^vrl society, and hence it is that the Jesuit 
Ulissioiiaries in India are frequently called 
“ tlic fathers of St. Paul.'’ The sphere of his 
operations had now so enlarged, that in 
writijig to Pome ho said, tliat '‘if it had been 
possible for him to have boeii at once in leu 
[Jaces he should not have wanted for employ- 
ment.” 

This Avas the ]>rumising state of affairs 
when ^licbael Vaz, V’icar-gcncral of the 
Indies, informed XaA’icv that on the oriental 
coast Avliich extends from Ca])o Comorin to 
the Isle of IManaar, called the coast of Fishery, 
there dAVclt a tribe called l^aracas, or fishers, 
Avlio were chiclly occupied in pearl, ebauk, 
and other fisheries. Those people had nothing 
move of Christianity than bajdisiu and the 
name, through Avant of pastors to instruct them. 
On this mission he embarked about the midst 
of October, 1512, in a galliot, wbicli carried 
the new captain of (‘omoriii, accomjianied by 
Iaa'o young ecclesiastics of Coa, Avbo Averc 
t^dcrably acquainted Avith the language of 
i\!idabar. HaAung a;s(;ertainc<l that the two 
cjiurchmou Avho accompanied him as inter- 
juotors Avere not o<|ual to the task they had 
undertaken, he ceased to address the natives 
through them, and bad recourse to another 
ex|>(:*iliont. 11c managed to engage in bis 
service some of the |)eople of the country 
Avho understood Portuguese. These and 
the priests he consulted for many days 
togetlicr, and by ])ersevering labour lie 
translated into the tongue of the Paravas the 
Avoids of the sign of the cross, the apostle’s 
orced, the commandments, the Lord’s prayer, 
the angelic salutation, the co)\fUcor, the t^aice 
Ncffintt, and, in fine, the Avhole catechism. 
Having finished his task, he committed to 
memory as much as ho could of them, and 
made the circuit of the Au’llagos, tliirty in 
number, about half of Avhich AA ore baptized, 
the rest being idolaters. “ I A\ent about,” he 
himself records, “with my hell in my hand, 
and gathering together all I met, both men 
and children, I instructed them iii the Chris- 
tian doctrine. The children learnt it easily 
by lioart in the compass of a month ; and when 
they understood it I charged them to teach 
it to their parents, to all of their own family, 


and even to their neighbours. On Sunday I 
assembled the mou and AA^onien, the little hoys 
and girls, in the chapel. All came to my 
appointment with an incredible joy and most 
ardent desire to hear tlie word of (jod. I 
began Avith emifcssing Ood to be one in 
nature ninl triune in person. I afterwards 
rejicated ilistinetly and Avitli an audible voice 
the laird’s prayer, the angelic salutation, and 
tlie apostle’s creed. All of them together 
repeated after me, and it is hardly to ho 
imagined Avhat ])leasure they took in it. This 
being done, I repeated the creed singly, and, 
insisting on every ])nrticular article, asked if 
they certainly believed it. They all protested 
to me, Avith loiul cries, and their hands across 
their breasts, that tlioy firmly believed it. 
My])ractice is to make them repeat the creoil 
oftoner than the other prayers, and I tleclarc 
to them, at the same time, that they Avho 
believe the contents of it arc true Christians. 
From the creed \ pass to the ten comnuiiid- 
ments, and give them to understand that the 
(ffiristian law is comprised in these jnecepts; 
that he Avho keo]>s them all, according to his 
<luty, is a good Fhristiaii, and that eternal life 
is decreed to him; that, on the coni vary, 
Avhoever violates one of these (loinmandmenfs, 
is a bad (/bristian, and that he shall bo 
damned eternally in case he repents not of 
his sins. Loth the new Christians and the 
pagans admire our law as holy and reasonable, 
amt consistent with itself. Having done as I 
told you, my custom is to rei>cat Avith them 
the Lord’s j>rayor and the angelic salutation ; 
once again AVe recite the creed, ami at every 
article, be.sitles the Pater Noaler and Arc 
Maria, we inlenuingle some short pr.aycr; 
for having pronounce<l aloud the first article, 
I begin thus, ami they say after me, ‘Jesus, 
thou 8on of the living Cod, give me grace to 
heliuve firmly this first article of thy faith, 
and Avitli this intention avc offer unto thee 
that prayer of Avliicli thou thyself art the 
Author.’ .... ’L'he same method is ohserved 
ill all the other articles, and almost in the 
same manner Ave run OA'cr the ten command- 
ments,” 

This is a fair specimen of Xavier’s usual 
mode of proceeding Avith the natives, whether 
heathens or nominal Christians. From what is 
here stated, on his oavii authority, it is mani- 
fest that he did not possess the miraculous and 
apostolic gift of tongues so boldly claimed for 
him in after years. Lut it ap])oars also that 
after this laborious exorcise he both tho- 
roughly understood and spoke the Malabar 
language. It is generally believed that in a 
very little time he learnt the most difficult 
languages, and, by the report of many persons, 
he spoke them so well and naturally, that he 
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could not liavc Leon talvon for a foreigner. 
Such was his succc.s.m, that, as lie testifies in 
one of his letters, he wanted words to tell it; 
and the imilritudo of those Avho Jiad received 
]»!ij>tiriin was so vast, that with the labour of, 
eontinual ehristenings ho was not able to lift j 
iij) his arms, and Ids voice often failed him in i 
saying so many times over and over the | 
apostle’s creed ami ten coniniandiiioiits, with 
a short instrnetion, which he always made, 
concerning the duties of a true Christian, 
before he baptized those wlio were of age. 
lie spout liftoeii months among these people; 
he appointed (■atechists for their instruction ; 
he hnilt churches in most of tlio villages, and 
was enahlcil to provide funds for tlie luissinn 
out of tlie public treasury. His efforts among 
the r>rahmins had so little success, that lie 
desisted, and confined himself to the Ihwavas. 
When h(3 departed fi.ii* (joa lie selected some 
of (lie most promising of their youths to ac- 
company Iilm, ami tliese lie had odueatod for 
the ministry in the College of 8t. Paul. This 
cslahlisliment ivS another singular instance of 
the shrewil aj^preciatiou of circiimstanccs and 
provisional caution Llendod with tlie eutliu- 
siasiu of tlie momhers of the Jesuit Society, 
wldcli should not bo ovei’looked by tlie 
preachers of tlie gosjiel. It having been ob- 
served tliat previously to Xavier’s missionary 
labours (’hristiiiidty had made no ])rogress, 
it was coniludcd that the causes of the failure 
were chiefiy these : tlic difficulty the Euro- I 
peanshadin mastering the Indian huiguagos, 
and overcoming local [»rc^‘adicos, so strong that 
if an Indian liajipened to he coiiverte<l his 
kindred exorcised no charity towards him; 
and the children of the faithful wlio died poor 
were left destitute of succour in tlioir need. 
To remcily those growing evils the (.Vdlege of 
St. Paul was founded, and so am[>ly endowed, 
that all the idolatrous children who tuructl 
“Christians, of whatever country, were re- 
ceived into it.” * How humiliatingly does the 
apathy of the Protestant clergy in India, in the 
heginniiig of this century, contrast ^^dth this 
zeal. Dr. Clandius Ihichanan, in his Chrisfum 
Ri Rcarr.lics, draws a picture in striking colours 
of the shameful neglect of the Protestant 
cliurclics — and not Jioglcct merely, hut the 
studied hostility to the preaching of the w ord 
of (dod; wTiting from Ceylon in 1808, lie says, 
“ the Dutch ministers who formerly ofticiated 
hero (in the Protestant vineyard of Jaffna- 
patam), some of whom liad congregations of 
two thousand, have gone to Europe. The 
whole distnet is left hi the hands of the 
Romish priests, who, perceiving the indiffe- 
rence of the Jilngliflh nation to their own reli- 
gion, have assumed quiet and undisturbed 
* Life of Xavier^ p. 135, 


posscssioii of the land.” ' Wliat wonder,’ 
said a Romish priest to me, ‘that your 
nation should bo so little interested about the 
conversion of pagans to Christianity, w'hen it 
does not oven give teachers to its own suh- 
jocts wdio are already Christians.* I w\as not 
surprised to hear that great numbers of Pro- 
testants every year go hack to idolatry. It 
is perha])S true that the religion of Christ has 
never hc(.‘n so disgraced in any age of the 
church as it has heeii lately hy olficial neglect 
of the Protestajit church in Ceylon.” ( A>ylon had 
then a population of half a niilliou (Uiristians, 
and not one complete copy of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular. The reverend doctor else- 
where remarks — “ Poj’haps it is not generally 
known in England that our I5engal and Miulras 
governments do not pcdroiiiso the native (^hris- 
tians. They give official patronage to Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos generally in ]n\i- 
feveiiee to natives jnolessing (.'hristianify. 
Tlie chief argument for the rctentioii of this 
system is ])rocedent: it w'as the praictiee ‘»f 
the first settlers. It is certain lliat tins 
system (tunfinns prejndieo, ex]ioses our reli- 
gion to contem]>t in the eyes of tlie nalives, 
and prcchid<?.s every ray of Impo of the future 
prevalono<? of ( ’hristiniiity at the seats of 
govermueut.” ^ 

The policy here stigmatised differs wiilely 
from that w'iiich is now likely to prevail in 
the eonucils of the Imlian government. 

Enough for the jiresoiit purpose has been 
said of Ibo labours of Xavier. ’J’hc results 
may besuniniod iii a sentence. ^11 le inlialiitants 
of w'liule districts professed Chi*istianily ; 
such was the niniiber of catechumens who 
presented themselves for bajitism, tliat it is 
aifirmed that the arms of the priests fell down 
from fatigue. .Many episcopal sees were 
created: in 1517 ami Hill the areh- 
bislioprics of Coa and Cranganore, and 1557 
and 1000 tlio bi-shoprics of Cochin and 
Malacca and 8t. Thome do Meliapore. After 
the example of the Jesuits the other priu- 
ci]>al orders founded missions in different 
parts. From the frontiers of Thihet to 
Cape Comorin there was nearly a million, 
nominally, in sjiiritiial subjection to Rome ; 
and the missionaries assured aji ovcr-crcdii- 
lous w'orld that tin’s was merely the seed 
of an over -abundant harvest. Though the 
reputed number of his proselytes was so con- 
siderable as to obtain for Xavier the lionour of 
canonization after his death, it must bo con- 
fessed that the present condition of the de- 
scendants of those poor converts w ho crow'ded 
to hear him, and listened with such ardent 
devotion to his discourses, testifies neither to 
their increase of human or divine knowledge, 
* VhnslUin Jlesearches in hiflia, p. 93. 
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and iittbrd hut Kin all corrohoration of tlie 
preternaiural gifts clainicd for this great 
man; iiidocd, the aiinals of the Fortuguose 
church in the East, during and iimiicdiati.Iy 
after his niinistration, are as frc^^uciUly dis- 
graced by credulity and bigotry as they were 
in the jiaront state.’^ 

In tlie ({nutations previously given from 
Asseinannus, it has boon seen Avilh ^vhnt gra- 
tification the resident Christians of the coast 
of Malabar liad hailed the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese. '.rhc expcctalions they so sanguinely 
(Uitertaiiied of sympathy, protection, and com- 
munity, from f he assurances made to them, were 
never realized; imbued, ven-y little moution is 
made of them in the proceedings of the Euro- 
pean {uipal missionaries for several years. TJio 
cause of this was, that though tlie Portuguese 
were agreeably siirjirisiMl to find, on their 
arrival, upwards of a hundred Christian 
(•hnrehes on the coast of ^lalabar, after a short 
time they ascertained that they rejiudiated 
many of tlnj doefrines and observances which 
in the West wore considered ovthod(»x. “Tln* * * § s(^ 
churelies,” said (lie Europeans, “ l)elong to the 
[M>pe.” — “ AVho is the |h)|)(^ ?” said the natives ; 
“we nevm' heard of him.” The jiriests W(?r(3 
yet more alaj'iin.Ml when they fniiid that these 
( ‘liristians maintained older and discipline 
distinct i'vrm the lbnnau,’j* that th(.‘y wore 
all Jacobites or Nestorians, and acknowledged 
rhi* authority of a Inslioj), sent .sometimes 
by tlie Jacobite patriarcdi of .Ninevc^h, and 
soniotimes [ly the Ne.siorian ])atriarch of 
Dabylon, ho assnnied the title of bishop of 
Aiigamalc. So little were tlu'v acapiaintod 
with the sn lit loti es, sni)se([Uent to the apostolic 
period, that the Itninaii ( 'atholic writer.^ 
:-’.tat(.', in atone of iT'proach, they could not 
distinguish between the conllieting creeds of 
Eutychns and Ne.storius. The hishop.s, not 
less indifferent than the clergy and people, 
were satisfied with |)ossessing, e.\leriorly, the 
doctrines of the patriarch from whom they 
received their mission.” :j: ‘‘ VN'e,” said they, 

are of the true faith, whatever you from 
the AVe.st may he, for wo come from the 
|»lace§ where the followers of Christ were 
fust called Christians.” When the power of 
the JNn’tuguesc became miffieient for their 
{nirpose, they invaded these tranquil and 
independent ehnrchcR, established in the 
mountains and along the coast, seized some 
of the clergy, and doomed them to the death 
of heretics. Then for the first time was heard 

* See Tcnnaat’ft TntHtm B^arcationSy vol. i. p. 206. 

'}■ Buchan all’s Christian llescarclics in Tndia^ p. 107. 

t Memoir addressed by Dr. St. Anne, Bishop of A mala, 
:ind Vicar Apostolic. Annals of the rroimgation of the 
Faith, 1839-40. 
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among these congregations, that ( 'hristianity 
pressed into its service such instruments as 
the Inquisition, and that for their couvci-sioii 
it had been imported into the mughhouring 
town (J‘ ( bia. The terrors of such agenci(.».s 
did not hcic, as they did not, clscwln.-iv, con- 
trihiile to change the convictions of their 
victims. On the contrary, as iiiiglit ho ex- 
pected, the i»cople. moit; rosuInt(>Iy inlhored 
to their ancient tenets, and Ibrced tlieir jnu*- 
KOcut.ir.s, for <Jonseien(’(.‘/ sake, to have recourse 
to otlier means of a conciliatory character, 
^rhey seized the Syrian liishop, Alar Jusepli, 
and sent him pi’isoiicr to Lisbon. They 
shortly after this aggression couveuod a .synod 
at one of the Syrian (•hnrehes, at a town <?al1cd 
Diainpor, near C'" liin, on the -tUli of Juno, in 
the year loJ'J, at wliieli the Ibmum Catholic, 
archbi.shop Menezos {iresided. x\t this com- 
pulsory synod a hundred ami lifty .of the 
Syrian clergy appeared. The objects wbieh 
the archbislio]) had in coiitimijilation are ro 
vealod by him.self in the circular with whicli 
lie smnmom'd the synod Poj)e ('lenient 
the I'jghtli, our .Lord Jiishop of lu>nio, and 
Vicar of our Lord Je.sus f'hrist, by virtue of 
bis {.lastoral office, and lliat universal powiu' 
l>e(|Uoathe(l to tbe snjirenio, holy, and apos- 
tolical chair of St. Peter over all the churehe.s 
in tin? world by Jesiis Christ, (be Son of Cod, 
(.iiir Lord and Kedeemer, he commanded us, 
u|)on the deatli of the Archbishop Alar Abra- 
ham, to take posso.ssion of Ibis eh n roll and 
bishc.qiric, .so a.s not to .suffer any hisIio|> or 
].»ro]ate corning from Lahylonto enter therein, 
as has been bithorto the euslcnn, all that come 
from theiico lieing sehismatio.s, heretics, and 
Nestoi’ian.s, out of tlie ohedicnee. of the holy 
lioinari (?hnrch, and subject to the ]>atriMr(.ii 
(jf Jkibylon, tlie head of the said heresy.” 

The proceedings of the .synod of Diamper 
arc of great signiliciiiice. They Kiipply an 
historic record, from the most uinjnestionablc 
authorities, of the faith and ]>raciico both of 
the llomaii and Syrian (jluiiadies at the time 
of their publication. 

The following arc tin? throe leading doc- 
trines of Chi'istianity w^hicli ap{)ear always to 
have been held by the Christians in India : — 
1st. Salvation by faith in the atonement of 
tFosns ('/hrist for the sins of mankind. 2nd. 
The ncccs.sity of the new birth, or regenera- 
tion by the Holy (.(host, before any can lieliovir 
and he Baved. 3rd. The Trinity in Unity 
ami Unity in Trinity, as defined in the Atba- 
nasian Creed, but without its damnatory 
clauses. In tliesc fundamental tenets the 
Syrian church agreed with every orthodox 
church in Christendom. From the summary 
subjoined, and drawn from authentic sources, 
it will appear how far she agreed with the 
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retoriiiod chuvclics of Eii.cclantl, Scotland, and 
Ollier nations, and in what respecta she dif- 
fered from the church of Borne. 

Tlic Syrian cliiirch rejected the papal sii- 
])reinaey, denied the doctrine of transubstaii- 
tiatioii, condemned the adoration of iniai^cs 
as idolatrous, but resjiected tlie fi^ertire of the 
cross, which was venerated, and placed in all 
their chiu'chcs. She maintained that the 
church of liome had corrupted the true faith, 
and had set up many hninan inventions. 
Tlic Syrian eliureh knew nothini' of the inter- 
cession of saints — of purgatory — of masses 
and jirayors for the dead- of the use of holy 
oil in the administration of baiitism — of ex- 
treme unction — of aurimilar confession, nor of 
llie celibacy of the clergy. The wives of the 
ministers were called cafanifirics, and took 
jirccedencc of other women at church, and 
every where else. They were distinguished 
with a gold cross, or one of inferior metal, 
suspended from the neck, 'riii.s primitive 
church denied matrimony to he a sacrament ; 
recognised but two orders amongst her 
ministers, /cash/jri;has and shimliihaHas (pas- 
tors and deacons) ; no bishops, in the sense 
K])iscopaiians apjdy tins title to the minister 
(»f greatest authorily in their churches.'-' 
She celebrated the communion with cakes, 
mixing the meal with a little oil and salt: 
Mar rToseph was the first who introduced the 
wafer and wine of J'orlugal at this sacrament. 
The elements were consecrated with i>rayer, 
and administered in both kinds to all com- 
inuiiicanta ; the members of all the churches 
were adniitto<l to communion ; nothing was 
known of the pa]>al doctrine, that regards as 
heretics all that are not moinhers of their 
own church, believing that every faithful dis- 
ciple of the liord Jesus Christ would be 
saved to whatever comiiiunioii he helunged, 
Jn all questions of doctrine an appeal was 
made to the authority of the sacred 8cri])tures 
as decisive, and not to the traditioii.s of the 
fathers, or decisions of the church, or inter- 
pretations of their ministers. She is said to 
have held three sacnunciits — l)a]»tism, the 
eucharist, and holy orders; it is doubtful, 
however, wliethcr she admitted more than 
the first two of these ordinances under that 
designation. 

To correct all these ^'errors” and ^'abuses,” 
as the Koman authorities have thought w’cll 
to stigmatize them, and to subject the native 
Christians in all things to the see of Home, 
was the design and business of the council of 
Diamper. TIow precious, was the booh thus 
intended to be bestowed, may be inferred from 

* Buchanan's Christian Itesenrches in I/idta^ p. 109, 
note. Hough's Ifislori/ of Christianity in India^ vol. ii. 
p. 13. 


the following description, furnished by a Car- 
melite missionary, of the Portuguese Chris- 
tians with whom it was pro})oscd to associate 
them in religious worship : — ‘‘The Christians 
wlio live ill the Portuguese colonies in India 
are composed of three classes : the first arc 
the soldiers, who come from Portugal, and 
arc called rcffnicvlcs ^ the second are called 
metifs^ tile dcsi'cndiints of the former ; the 
third are the slaves that have Leon converted 
to the faith. The first class — the nobility 
f among them excepted — are the dregs of Por- 
tugal, for the mo.st part a seditious people, 
covered with crimes, .and banished from their 
country. The hocoiuI class are ill-educated, 
extremely ellemiiuite, and ahandoned to all 
kinds of sensual iiidulgenoc. The third are 
11 wild race, totally incapable of instriiclion, 
and fovoeioiis in the extreme. In a climate 
so warm as that which these ])COple inhabit, 
(heir natural iiropensity to evil is .always on 
the increase — indeed, many of them actually 
believe vice to lie ii(M‘es.sary. Tt is iiicredibhi 
with what envy and thorougli malevolence 
they persecute one another, and that fur the 
most trivial offence. 8ucU is their immotlesty 
that Ave cannot venture to describe it. The 
men and women live in continual idleness, 
passing all their days together perfectly 
naked, without the least respect for each 
other, or any regard to tlio difierence of 
sexes. They are incessantly cliewing betel, 
cardamons, and areca, a\ hich are heating and 
intoxicating drugs. They are also perpe- 
tually smoking tobacco. Tliis mode of Jiving 
is enough to set their bowels in a tlainc, Avhich 
arc already almost burnt up by the heat of 
tlie climate wliich tliey inhabit. From these 
general causes one may easily comprehend 
Avhat’must he the conduct of tliis people ; hut 
I will gladly omit a more particular detail in 
order to spare the reader’s feelings.” * 

The benefits whicli the native Christians 
derived from the henovoleiit intentions of the 
council of Diamper Avill he best appreciated 
by a brief consideration of their condition and 
status previously, and the changes which re- 
sulted. The Christian communities, some 
time previous to the aiTival t»f the Portu- 
guese, wore independent, and ruled by a king 
of their own creed and lineage ; and when 
they came to be governed, on the decline of 
their fonner consequence, by Hindoo princes, 
they were almost on a par with tfieir sove- 
reigns. They were allowed to have a mili- 
tary force of their own, which was composed 
principally of Shenars — the caste that culti- 

* Vincenzo-Maria, lib. ii. c. xviii. pp. 203, 203. To 
the testimony of the missionaiy here quoted might be 
added that of Linschot, Tavernier, and other travellers, all 
Portuguese or Italians, See Hough, vol. ii. p. 331, 
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vatcs the palm-tree. Besiile the Bralimins, 
they were the only people permitted to have 
inelosnres before their houses. They ])0S“ 
Kossod the right of mounting and travelling 
on elephants, a distinction which they and the 
heir-apparent exclusively shared. They were 
allowed to sit even on a carpet in presence of 
the rajah and his ministers of state, an honour 
conceded to foreign ambassadors. During 
the sixteenth century the Jiajah of Paru pro- 
posed to extend this last-named privilege to 
the nadis of his dominions, but tlic Chris- 
tians immediately dec^laretl war against him 
if lie pcrsevorcil, and lie was compelled by 
that tlireat to relimpiisli liis design. These 
immunities and honours rendered the dignity 
of their recognised cliiof, spiritual or political, 
so considerahle, that, as the Italian missionary, 
V^iiiccnzo-iMaria, has testified, ho was as highly 
esteemed as .a king. 

'J'o obliterate all evidences of the former 
independence of their chnrehcs, the council 
decreed that all the Hyrlaii hooks on ecclo- 
siastical subjects that could he lound should 
he luiruod, in order, as they averred, that 
no ]yn:tn}ded apostolical monuments should 
remain. I’ho reconciliation effected by the 
(h'crees <.»f the council was partial, conditional, 
ami short-lived. The cixurehes on the sea- 
coast alone sulimitted to the sn])reinfiey of the 
pope ; the churches in the interior would 
not yield to Koine. The Initin rite was ac- 
ce[)ted, hut they insisted on the retention of 
the liturgy and langnagc of the Chaldean 
church. They wore not long submissive to 
the yoke imposed upon them. After a show 
of ohedioiicc, fin* a little time, they strenuously 
protested against tlio lu(|ui,sif ion, and in the 
year Ihfio repudiated the authority of the 
Koiuau bishop who then governed them, the 
pope, and the Koman church. They I’cturned 
to tlieir primitive mode of Avorship, and placed 
at their liead a superior of their own rite. 
Four hundred families alone of the nation, 
and the Latin parielies to the uumhor of 
eleven, remained faithful to papal authority.* 
Hueh was the hatred engendered against the 
missionaries, especially the Jesuits, a very 
numerous body, and influential, that Po])c 
Alexander Vlt., in IGoti, sent four Italian 
religious from Koine of tlie Carmelite order, 
who commenced a mission in INlalahai', which 
exists to the present day. 

To a person carefully recapitulating the 
efforts of the Jesuits in India, and the means 
Avhich were employed for the conversion of 
the natives, it docs not at all appear strange, 
that with the apparent success which attended 
the labours of Xavier, no permanent good 

* Annals of tlie Tropagation of the Faith, 1839-40, 
p, 149. 
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was effected. Ills personal character had 
done much towards securing his success. It 
appears,” says the reverend historian so 
often referretl to, to have hcen unexcep- 
tionable; and tills, as well as his standard 
of Christian morals for his disciples, may ho 
fairly attributed to the instructions and im- 
pressions he had received in early life through 
his Protestant associates at Paris. Jlis 
missionary character, also, in many respects, 
is Avorthy of admiration. For grandeur of 
design, «and diligence in the execution, for dis- 
interested love to man, for hold fidelity to 
persons of tlie liighcst, and engaging con- 
dcscensiou to men of the lowest estate, for 
nuAvearied doA^otion, self-denial, reiinnciation 
of the Avorld, intrepidity in dangers, and many 
other estimable qualities, he has left behind 
him an example AAdiicli has ncA’cr been sur- 
piassod since the apostles’ days. ( Viuld all this 
pure metal haAx> been detached from the dross 
with which it Avas mixed, and cast into the 
mould of God’s Avord, he Avould have formed 
one of the brightest and best instruments c\^er 
used to deliver mankind from the homlago of 
8atan, and restore them to their riglitfiil 
Lord. . . . Let us pray tliat every future 
mijssionary of a purer creed may have grace 
to live as much to the Uedeemor’s glory, ami 
to the extension of his kingdom in this Avorld, 
as Fraiuds Xavier lived for the rcjiutation of 
his order, and for the interests of the Koman 
church.” * 

The religious influence and high percep- 
tion of moral duty Avhicli regulated the con- 
duct of XaA icr, found no reflex in the conduct 
of his associates and successors. The sketch 
drawn of their operations by a friendly and 
sacerdotal hand, CA^en in its melloA\-ed tints, is 
a revolting picture of what sophistication is 
capable. The folloAving is from the pages 
of the Annales dc J^ropayation dc la Foi : — 
“ After St. Francis Xavier had departed from 
the Indian peninsula, other missionary Jesuits 
arrived from all the Catholic countries of 
Euro])c to labour for the conversion of the 
natives, so gloriously begun by that great 
man. He had confined his preaching to the 
coast; they penetrated to the interior. Having 
studied the genius and character of tlio 
people, they believed that in order to com- 
mand attention, gain their confidence, conci- 
liate their esteem, and induce them to listen 
to them, it became them to respect their pre- 
judices, and e\"cii to conform to their habits, 
and to adoj)t their manners and costumes.” 

The better to promote their designs, they 
jmhlicly proclaimed that they Avcrc European 
Jirahmins, and had come from a country five 

* TlougVa History of Christianity in. India, vol. i. 
p.211. ‘ 
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thousand leagues distant, to acquire the 
learning of the Indians and to eoinmunicate 
their own. I'lic knowledge which a great 
numher of the niissionaries had of astronomy 
and medicine, contributed to win for them tlie 
res])eet and coiihdence of men of every rank 
and condition. Having announced them- 
selves as llrahiuins, they studiousl}'^ began to 
assimilate themselves to that caste in tlieir 
social intercourse, manner of dress, frequent 
ahlntiuns, and in their abstinence; they abso- 
lutely refrained from eating llosh meat, de- 
siring as the Apostle Paul, to make theiu- 
Bclvos all things to all men," the more easily 
to gain people to Jesus Christ . It was by 
such oontrivancoa and privations, scarcely cre- 
dible, that the Jesuits introduced themselves 
to the Himloos, and w'ou their eoiifideiico. 
Reared on such an unstable foundation, it is 
no matter of surprise if the edifice which they 
erected soon crumbled into dust, and left 
barely the remembrance of its temporary ! 
existence. 

This short sketch of the religious history 
of India, from the days of 8t. Thomas to the 
arrival of the JJiiteh, may be appropriately 
follow^ed by a summary of the iDrosent condition 
of Roman Catholicism in India, and a state- 
ment of the papal ecclesiastical divisions into 
which it is now partitioned. Too little attention 
is paid in this country to the comprehensive 
and well-aiTangetl schemes, and persevering 
labours of the emissaries of Rome, to make 
proselytes in the East. The zeal manifested 
by them to propagate their tenets, is calcu- 
lated to put to the blush the Protestantism of 
Great Britain, and other Bible-reading nations. 

The archdiocess of Goa, created in le5(>7, 
comprises the territory of that city, Gujerat, 
and perhaps the Deccan, and Nagpore. San 
Pedro is the archicpiscopal residence, it is 
near the Villa Nova do Goa, w liere the po- 
pulation of the ancient capital, now depopu- 
lated, is concentrated. This sec has been 
vacant for some years, but it is provisionally 
filled by an administrator named by the Por- 
tuguese government, in opposition, the papal 
advocates say, to the laAvs of the church. 
This dioccss is distracted by schisnivS. 

The French settlements, wdiich are subject 
to the colonial administration, are placed 
under the jurisdiction of a prefect-apostolic, 
who resides at Pondicherry ; the other four 
districts are entrusted to the priests of the 
Seminary of the Holy Ghost, in Paris ; there 
is, however, but one at Chandernagore. 
Kankal is under the spiritual government of 
the Society of Foreign Missions. The rest of 
India forms seven vicariates-apostolic : — 

1. Tho vicariate -apostolic of Thibet and 
Hindustan comprises the north of India 
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from near tlie tropics, Nepaul and perhaps 
Bhotan, w-hich may be considered provinces 
of Thibet, a ]iart of the country of tlio 
Mahrattas, and that of the Rajpoots; the Sikhs, 
and Alfghans, as far as Persia, arc also Avithin 
its circumscription, but do not contain any 
Roman Catholics. 

2. The vicariate. -apostolic, of Bengal com- 
prises the missions wijich the Jesuits pos- 
sessed in tliat country. Calcutta contains 
about ten thousand Roman Catholics, and 
possesses throe churches ; tliero may ho tlie 
same number at Dacca, and in other ])arts 
of Bengal. In 1810 tlie mission and college 
were attended by six Jesuits, assisted by six 
Portuguese i)ricsts wlio liavc submitted to 
the new' jurisdiction, and tliree who have 
been educated at the Propaganda. 

J. It is iKtt easy to determine with pre- 
cision tho circumscription of the vicariate- 
ajiostolic of Madras. Tho bull of 1 8118 
assigns it to the ancient dependoncios of the 
dioccss of San Thorne do Melia|>oro, Avhich 
had not previously been disposed of. It is 
supposed that it comprises the coast of the 
Carnatic to tho south, the cities of Goiulalore 
and X\)rto Novo to the north, tlic shore as 
far as Masulipatam or the mouth of the 
Kistna, as far as Bengal ; it w ould even seem 
that tire interior of India, to the north of tliat 
river, is to bo adiled a.s far as Nidzam and 
Nagpore, for tho vicar of Madras sends mis- 
sionaries there. TJio ancient episcopal city 
of Mcliapore, near JMadras, is ineliidcd in this 
vicariate. Madras is the e})isc()pal residence ; 
there w'cro three churches in the city in 
1810, and four others in the suburbs and 
vicinity; the number of Roman Catliolic.s was 
then cumpiited at tw’cnty thousand, ininistorcd 
to by^ an Irish vicar, assisted by seven of his 
countrymen. 

4. The vicariate -apostolic of Bombay ex- 
tends along tlie coast from Surat in the 
north to Rajpore in the south. Tlie priests 
here are numerous, tho most of them Italian 
Carmelites, with a few natives. The Chris- 
tian population, though not ascertained, is 
said to he considerable. 

5. The vicariate-apostolic of Verapolio is 
formed of the archdioccsses of Cranganore 
and the dioccss of Cochin. It comprises 
Malabar and Travancore ; that is to say, the 
Avhole coast from Cape Comorin to within a 
short distance of Goa. T'he chain of the 
tihauts forms its limits towards the interior. 
Five missionaries and a considerable number 
of native priests, wdio folloAV the Chaldean 
rite, exercise tho irdiiistry. There were, at 
the date above given, seventy- eight churches 
or chapels, and near tw-o hundred thousand 
Christians. 
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0. Tho vioariate-apostolic of Pondicherry 
was erected in 1777, in favour of the Society 
of Foreign iMissions, wlio for a long time had 
supported many priests there. The hull of 
1838, l)y enlarging its jurisdiction, has added 
to it the south of India, from Capo Comorin 
to tho Kistna, witli tho oxceptiou of those 
j)artB of the coast reserved to Madras ; all 
that part of tho vicariate of 1^3udichorry 
to tho south of tho river Cavery, Avith tho 
oxcoptioii of . Tanjorc and its proA-inccs, and 
tho port of Nagai)atam, is entrusted to the 
administration of the Jesuits, who, however, 
are siihjoct to tlio jurisdictiou of tho hishop, 
and receive their faculties from him. ^J'his 
part, whicli t;ompriscs Madura and Marava, 
is divided into throe districts, that of Trichno- 
poly to tho north, that of Madura in the 
centre, and that of ^rinnevclly. Six. Jesuits, 
assisted l>y some native ])riests, are charged 
with a Christian population of a hundred and 
fifty tln>usand sonls. This is the classic soil 
of their boasted ain;ient triumphs, and of tlic 


conquests of Francis Xavier. Tlio territory 
which has remained under the exclusive ad- 
ministration of the kSociety of Foreign Mis- 
sions is divided into twelve districts, in- 
cluding Tanjorc ; tAventy-two missionaries 
and three native priests Averc? cliargod Avith 
tho spiritual instruction of eighty tiiousaud 
Christians ; the episcopal residence is Pondi- 
cherry. The MahliA^e Islands have been 
attached to this mission. 

7. ^J3io vicariato-apostolic of Ceylon was 
erected in 1830. This island, the entire popu- 
lation of Avhich amounts to oA^er one million 
and a half, contains no less than two hundred 
thousand professing Christians. The Jloman 
Catholic clergy boast of the ]:>ossession of two 
hundred and tifty-six churches. 

The details hero .given arc collcclod from 
the Annals of the I^rnpatjation of the Faith, 
and are to bo received Avith the rosei-Vo due 
to an ex parte statement. Further particulars 
respecting this interesting islaml will be found 
in a previous chapter. 
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Tun year is the first of the TTogira, or 
the Afohammedau ora — an epoch, one of tho 
most remarkahlc in the history of the human 
race, distinguished by tho introduction of a 
new religion, an important rovidution, and 
a personage avIioso achievcnionts «aud pOAV’or 
ha\'e left a lasting imj^ression. 

Arabia is a peninsula separated from Persia 
by tim Persian Cnlf, froiii Egypt by the 
Arabian (bilf and lied fSca. The inhabitants 
claim descent from Juktan, the sou of ITcbcr, 
who they allege laid the foundation of tho 
Arabian empire, sliortly after the dispersion 
of liabel, ami the confusion of language. A 
long list of kings from Joktan to Aloliammed 
is prescrviMl by the Arabs ; but there is very 
little doubt that many of those aaJio sAA^ell it are 
purely imaginary, and, indeed, like tho early 
chroimlogy of all countries, it is not Avuthin 
tlie power of man to verify that of Arabia, 

Interesting and instructiA^e AAould be an 
inquiry to ascertain, — by what means tho 
Arabs preserved themselves independent of 
the ancient Egy])tinns ; Avliat enabled them to 
treat so contemptuously the power of Alex- 
ander the Great, that AA’hcn ho threatened 
their destruction, they disdained to send am- 
bassadors to deprecate his displeasure ; the 
forces which they opposed to the armies of 
Antigonus and Demetrius ; the incursions 
they repeatedly made into Syria, even when 


that kingdom Avas subject to the Romans; 
Avhy Pompoy refrained from conquering them, 
ami rested satisfied Avitit some annual tribute; 
what obstaeles arrested tho expedition organ- 
ized against them ])y Augustus (\Tsar ; to 
AA^Iiat extent the lloinaii historian e.\*a.gge rated 
the success(*s of Trajan and Governs in that 
country, ami Avhat coerced liolh tlicse. eni- 
pcror.s to abandon it; Avbeucc came the Sara- 
cens ; at wliat period they allied themselves to 
the Arabs; the extent of their raA^ages in 
Fgy]>t, in Ihilostine, in Phauiicia, before tlie 
Moliammcdaii era. All that is accurately 
known is, that Arabia AAaa free, indej^cndeiit, 
and peacoalJc ; that the Jews ami (Tiristiaus, 
pei’secutcd elscAvhcrc, here found refu.ge, 
and, forgetting their mutual animosities, Avoro 
united in amity amongst thomsch os and with 
the heathen, — conflicting tenets no longer es- 
tranged tliem. To an artful master-mind, im- 
bued AAuth no fixed opinions, proparcil to adopt 
every oxpodiont to ensure success, Avas 2>rc- 
sented an opportunity of uniting in one mass, 
on the basis of common objects, men Avbo 
had become indifferent to creed. In ffGff was 
born at Mecca a man whose destiny it Avas 
to accomplish such a feat, and to jiroducc a 
radical change in tho aspect of the East. 
Ignorant, ambitious, and originally of ardent 
temperament, he became a fanatic, and soon 
after an inqiostor. He pretended to special 
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commiiniccations with tho angel Cahriel, and 
claimed tlie power of working miracles. He 
was a man of strong feeling, cruel and enthu- 
siastic, and in every way qualified to exercise 
the greatest iniluciice over his countrymen. 
Having elsewhere given an elaborate portrait 
of this singular man, enougli has been said of 
liirn for the present i)urpose. The tenets of 
his religion were few and easily romenibercd. 
'‘There is no god but God, and JMohammed 
is his projdiet.” The rewards promised to his 
followers were calculated to develop to its 
fullest extent the warlike propensities of his 
race. “ The sword is the key oflieaveii and of 
hell ; a drop of hlood shed in tho cause of (jJod, 
or a night spent under arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and prayer. 
AVhoever falls in battle, bis .sins are forgiven 
at the day of judgment ; his wounds shall be 
resplendent as vermillion and otloriferous as 
musk ; tho loss of his limbs shall 1)0 supplied 
by the wings of angels and choruhims.”* The 
alternative left to the foe was the Koran, 
tribute, or the sword.” 

Tho results of such a system, with such 
a people, responded to the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the j)rophet chief. He soon con- 
quered Arabia, laid waste tlio fertile plains 
of Syria, set at defiance the Eastern empire, 
founded a new one, and converted millions to 
his creed. At his death, like Alexander the 
Great, he left no son to occupy tlic throne ; his 
empire lay exposed, the prize of tho mostentcr- 
X)ri.sing of hi.s followers, 'fhough Ali was not 
only his cousin and son-in-law, but also— a 
claim of far greater weight with his fanatical 
lollowcrs — tlui first of his converts, Abubekir, 
the fatbeu* of one of his many wives, succeeded 
to his temporal aud spiritual power. In a cam- 
paign in Jhdestine Abubekir achieved many 
victories, and with equal success he ju’opa- 
gated the ])retended revelations of IMolianiined. 
He reigned only two years. Although the 
followers of the Prophet were tlius early 
severed into two sects — the Sliites, the fol- 
lowers of Ali, and the Sonnltes — the hrilliaiit 
career of Omar, who succeeded to the supremo 
power, under the imposing title of “Comman- 
der of the Faithful,” magnified the dignity 
and power of the caliph, or vicar of the Pro- 
phet. Wherever this intrepid i>riiico directed 
the tide of war, conquests crowned his arms. 
On the banks of the Yerinuk forty thousand 
Greeks j)aled before the Crescent, and Pales- 
line was wrested from the feeble hold of the 
Christians. The capture of Damascus, the 
fall of Jerusalem, the rout of tlic Persians, 
the conquest of Egypt, and the acquisi- 
tion of all tho northern parts of Africa to 
the waters of the Atlantic from the Romans, 
* The Koran, 


were some of the achievements of Omar. To 
him is ascribed the destruction hy fire of tho 
library of Alexandria in 041, In the midst 
of triumph he fell in 044, in the tenth year of 
his reign, by tho hand of an assassin, and was 
succeeded hy Othman, wdio, during the twelve 
years of his reign, was a zealous propagator 
of the doctrines of the Koran, and a successful 
prosecutor of the Eastern conquests com- 
menced by bis predecessors. He was the 
victim of a conspiracy, and perished in the 
thirty-fifth year of the Hegira, and CoO of 
the Christian era. Ali at length was pro- 
claimed caliph, though strenuously o])posed 
by Ayesha, the widow (»f JMoliamnied, and 
mother of the faithful. He overcame Zobeir 
and Tullicr, who took up arms in her defence, 
and eventually got ])ossessiou of herself, and 
had her conveyed w ith every mark of reBj)ect 
to JMedina. In an insurrection he was slain, 
aud was siicceoded by his son Hnssan, who 
was forced to abdicate, in a.d. tKil, aftcu* a 
short reign of six months, in favour of iMatuvi- 
yah,Avho was tho first caliph of tlie race of the 
Ommiades. 

At the deatli of the second Caliph Omar, 
tho kingdom of Persia, as far east as Herat, 
lately in possession of English troops, was 
overrun by the Arabs, and in a.d, (JoO the 
Arab frontier Jiad been extended to the river 
Oxus, including Balk and all of the countiy to 
the north of the Hindoo Koosh. The Indus 
became its eastern boundary. 

Fcrislita relates that in the year (>C4, the 
third of the reign, the Caliph IMaiiwiyali, an 
Arab ameer of distinction, marched from 
IVlerii to Cabnl, wdiere ho made converts of 
upw’ards of tw^elvc thousand persons, and that 
a detachment from thence penetrated, in the 
direction of India, as far as JMooltan, and 
having plundered the country, returned to 
head-quarters at Khorassan, bringing wutb 
them many prisoners, who were compelled to 
become converts. 

Cabul about this time was reduced to sub- 
jection, as the Persian historian records that 
Yezeed, having learned that tlie prince of that 
country hail thrown off his allegiance, march(?il 
against him with a force to recover tlic pro- 
vince, but was defeated in a pitched battle.*" 
In revenge fur this disgrace, Tilla, governor 
of Siestan, liaving collected a large force, 
subdued Cabul, and appointed an Arab gover- 
nor over it. Eigliteeii years after this Ab- 
dnrehraan, governor of Khorassan, led in 
person a large army against Cabul, and having 
taken every ])recaution to escape further sur- 
prise, lie entered it, and soon reduced it to 
entire submission. A singular circumstance 
induced Abdurchman to forfeit his allegiance. 

* Briggs* Ferishia, vol. i. p. 5 
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At tliia time llcjaj w.as governor of Basra, 
and to liini all the generals in i*orsia were 
subordinate. M^jaj was a man of the most 
violent and sanguinary character. He is said 
to have remarked after an interview with 
Abdurehmaii tliat lie was very hand some, 
but that he never looked upon him without 
feeling an \inaccouii table inclination to cut his 
throat. Apprehending serious results from 
this antipathy, he imniodialely contracted an 
alliance with the lately chastised llajali of 
Cabul, and assembling a numerous army, 
waged open war not alone on his enemy 
ITejaj, l)ut on the caliph himself, whom he 
defeated, and seized on Basra, and thence 
maridied to Cufa, lately the capital of the 
empire, and took possession of it. However, 
he was eventually defeated, after a struggle 
])rotracted through two years, and obligeil to 
ily to his old government, and was on tlie 
])oiiit of being made prisoner at Siestan, when 
the prince of ("ahnl arrived to his relief. He 
now a second time renewed Ids preparations 
witli similar results, and to esc.ape falling into 
the hands of Ids enemies he pnt an end to his 
life.* 

.Feri.shta relates that during all this lime 
the Aflghans were Moslems, and, aecordiiig 
to liieir own traditions, were eon verted in the 
time of tlie Projdiet. He further adds that 
in the year tiil of the Hegira (a.o. 08*1 .0) 
they issued from their Tiionntains, and invaded 
amt laid waste the iiiliahited countries, — as 
Kirman, 8heoAvnran, and Peshawur, — and 
witli their allies, the Hukknrs, defeated the 
ilajah of Lalnu’e, and compelled him to cede 
iji perpetuity a portion of his territories. In 
return it was secretly provided by treaty that 
they should protect the Indian J'ronticr from 
IMoliammedan invasion. 

Tlie first apjiearanco of the l\lohammedans 
in India was in a.i>. (hM. IMohalih, a cldef who 
had distinguished himself in Persia and Arabia, 
was detached on that occasion from the in- 
vading army, and penetrated to M ooltan ; but 
it is a fact, and not accounted for, that no 
further attempt was made on tlie north of 
India during the continuance of the Arabriile.’|’ 

The next invasion is described as of a more 
permanent character, and is said to have pro- 
ceeded from the south-eastern point of Persia 
into the country stretching from the mouth of 
the Indus, then ruled by a Hindoo jnince 
called Dahir by the Mussulmcn, whose capital 
was at Alor, near Bakkar, ami whose terri- 
tories included Mooltan and all 8cinde, with 
probably the adjoining plain of the Indus, 
extending to the mountains at Calabagh. 

Arab incursions nro alleged to have been 

* Elphinstoiic, vol. ii. p. 601, 

t Ibid., p. 503. 


made in the reign of flic Caliph Omar, and 
Ferislita states that the Affglians gave an 
asyluni to the surviving Arabs, wlio were 
driven out of JScinde in the second century of 
the Hegira. If tliey took place so early as 
the days of the second caliph, they were in 
all probability piratical expeditions for tlio 
purpose of abducting tlie women of that dis- 
trict, who, according to the tastes of the 
Arabs, were supposeil to possess considerable 
attractions, ami were greatly juized in the 
seraglios of that country. 

At length, in the reign of Calijdi W'alid, 
the IMoslem government was provoked to 
more strenuous exertion. An Arab ship 
having been seized at Dival, or Dewal, a sea- 
port connected with Scinde, restitution was 
demanded of Bajah Dahir. lie refused com- 
pliance, and pleaded in his jnstilication tliat 
that ]>ort belonged not to liis dominions^ ^I'lic 
IMussulmcn sent a body composed of one tbou- 
saml inlavitry ami three hundred hor.se to 
enforce tlieir claim. ^Bhesc were cut off by 
the natives. Hejaj, the governor of Ba.sra, 
raised a regular army of six thou.saml men at 
Shiraz, and placed his nephew, Mohammed 
Casim, then not more than twenty years of 
age, in commami, and he successfully con- 
ducted it to the walls of Dewal. Casim was 
supplied with catapultas and the other ma- 
chines rcipiisite for a siege. He commenced 
his operation.s by an attack on a tom])le a 
sliort distance from the town. This was a 
pagoda greatly celebrated, in high veneration 
among tlie people. It was strongly fortified, 
being surrounded with a high enclosure of 
hewn stone, defended by a large garrison of 
Bnjpoots, in addition to immerons inhabitants 
of tJic Bralmiinical caste. A flag was dis- 
played on the lofty tower of the temple, and 
to this was attached a superstitious legend 
that, as long as it retained its position, the 
pagoda might bid defiance to all the art and 
power of its assailants. This propliecy soon 
reached the cars of Casim. He directeil the 
engines against the sacred standard. It was 
brought to the ground, and those whose liojics 
rested on its safety, losing all confidence, 
abandoned their post in dc.spair, and tlie 
jdace fell without a struggle into the luinds 
of the invaders. Casim recommended to the 
inhabitants the rite of circumcision ; this they 
rejected. Incensed by their contumacy, he 
ordered all the males above the age of seven- 
teen to be put to death, and the rest, with 
the women, to he reduced to slavery. The 
fall of the temple fieenis to have led to the 
speedy submission of the town. A rich booty 
fell into the hands of the Arabs, a fifth was re- 
served for Hejaj, and the rest divided among 
the troops. A son of Dahirs, who was in 
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Dcwal either as govenioi* or as an ally, rc- 
treateil to lirahminahail, to wliich ]>laoe, ac- 
cording to Fcridlitn, lie 'was pnrsucil by the 
conqueror, and compelled to Hiirrender on 
ternip. Cnsim then advanced on Noerun (now 
Hyderabad), and tlienco upon Seliwan, to 
wliieh he laid siege. This ]dace, thongh 
strongly fortified, was ovacnated at the. eml of 
seven days, the garrison flying to a fortress 
ealle<l Salem, which also sniTendered. The 
Rajah J>ahir was not an inattentivo spec- 
tator of jiassing events, nor of tlic progress 
made by Casini. His son, with a largo force, 
was dispatched to oppose him. He soon after 
joined him witli a hody of troops, thus forming 
an army of tifty tlionsaud imm, 'rin.^ Arab force 
di<l not exceed six thousand. Tlic Indiana 
liad penetrated the vanha of their enemy, and 
were on the iioiiit of achieving the victory, 
when one of the Arab firemen tlircw a naptha 
ball on the white <d<’]ihant on which I>ahir 
was mounted. The terrirviiig orfect of the 
liquid flame so alarmed tlie animal, Ihat ho 
fled to the river, and jdnngod into the stream, 
in spite of all the efforts made hy liis rider. 
The Indians, perceiving the speed with which 
their prince was hastening from the conflict, 
and micoiisciona of the cause, were panic- 
stricken, and instantly followed, ahandoning 
the field to their I’ortnnato adv'crsaries. The 
elephant having einorged from tlie water, 
Haliir presented himself again to his flying 
troops, arrested their flight, and vigorously 
renewed the contest on the banks of tlic 
Indus. Fortune again was unfriendly ; struck 
witli an arrow, he fell from his seat. Ho 
nevertheless insist('d on being placed on horse- 
back ; and although the wound was very 
soA'cro, he gallantly charged into the thick of 
the Arabian cavalry, and there found tlic 
death of a liero. The loss of their bravo 
prince disheartened his army, they fled in 
confusion from tlic field. A great amount 
of booty was obtained by this victory. The 
widoAv of Dahir, with a heroism worthy of her 
valiant s])onse, asseinhled an army of fifteen 
thousand Rajpoots, and pre]iarcd to moot the 
invaders of her country. Though she offered 
the enemy battle they declined it, and she 
Bouglit shelter within the defences of Adjnr, 
which was closely invested. Being reduced to 
the last extremity, tlie garrison sacrificed their 
Avives and children on a burning pile, and, 
headed by the widow of Dahir, attacked the 
Mohammedans in their camp, and all lost 
their lives fighting to the last. 

One more desperate stand Avas made at 
Aslicandra, after which Mooltan seems to 
have fallen Avithoiit a struggle, and the Arabs 
pursued their success till all the territories of 
Dahir came into their possession. 
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On the first invasion each city was sum- 
moned to crnhrace the creed of the con- 
querors or ])ay tribute. Those avLo did not 
accept either alternative, if they did not make 
an absolute surrend(‘r, AA^erc put to the RAAT)rd, 
and their families sokl into slavery. Four 
citie.s rejected these terms, and in tAvo of them, 
the soldiers, to the amount of six thousand, 
Avere butcherod. A strange exception was made 
ill these cases. The merchants ainl artizans 
were not included, and to those Avho agreed to 
pay Iribiito all their privileges were restored, 
and also tlic exercise of their religion. Wlieii 
a .sovereign consented to pay tribute, ho re- 
tained his territory, and only became subject 
to the usTud relations of a tributary prince. 

Casini himself, though young, A\as prudent 
and conciliatory. Several of the Hindoo 
luincos were Avon to his side during the AA^ar; 
and when it liad been tenuinated be nomi- 
nated the ]u*ime minister of Dahir to the same 
oflicc iiiiilen’ him, on the express grounds that 
hoAA'as be.st qualified to protect old rights and 
maiiitairi e.=?tahlished institutions. 

It irt sail! on the authority of coniomporary 
historians, that ho Avas conlcm] dating a mareli 
to Kanonj, on the Ganges, and had reaclied 
Gdeyporo, Avhon his oaref?r avms arrested by a 
A’cry singular and romantic incident. When 
the Aral)s had obtained possession of Adjur, 
they found in that tOAAui some wlio had 
esca])od the immolation. Among them Avero 
the two danghters of Dahir. They Avere 
Avornen of groat personal attractions, and con- 
sideretl to bo a present Avortliy the acceptance 
of the cali]di ; they Avero consequently sent to 
Hejaj to l)c forAvarded to the seraglio of 
Walid, the commander of the faithful. When 
these beauties reached the court the caliph 
became enamoured of the older, and Avished 
her to submit to bis e.mbracos. She assured 
him that she Avas entirely unAvorthy of such a 
high honour, liaving been the victim of 
( -asim’s licentious jiassions. The enraged 
caliph, whoso will Avas law, in the first 
paroxysm of his anger, wrote with his OAvn 
liand an order to him that he should he seAved 
up in a raAV hide, and bh body forAvarded to 
Delhi. Upon its arrival Walid invited the 
vindictive Hindoo to bi.s presence, and thus 
addressed her : — “ Bell old Mohammed Casim 
in his shroud ! it is thus I ininish the sins of 
those servants Avho presnmo to insult the 
deputy of the Prophet of God.** 8he replied, 
Avith a smile full of triumph and sarcasm, 
** IvnoAv, caliph, that Mohammed Casim paid 
mo the most delicate respect. He, however, 
put to de«ath my father, ray mother, ray 
brother, and my countrymen, and in his 
death, indifferent to ray own fate, I have 
gratified that revenge which has bo long been 
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consuming me.’* The gratification of revenge 
in Indians, where their lioiionr is concerned, 
is so strong, the fortitude of Hindoo females 
so great, and the devotion of the servants of 
the caliph so pure and disinterested, that the 
translator of Ferishta says the story may he 
allowed to hold its place among otlicr roman- 
tic tales, not less romarkahle, in the annals of 
tlie world. 

On the <leath of IMohanimcd Casini a tribe 
who traced their origin from the Ansaries 
establislicd a government ; after wliicli the 
zemindars usurped the power, ami held inde- 
pendent rule for the space of five hundred 
years, but ueitiior the names nor the histories 
of tliesc pvinees are extant. In the course of 
years — the number unknown — this tlynasty 
subjected the country of another dynasty called 
Boomnna. During their reigns the JMchain- 
medan kings of India proper — such ns those 
of Oiiizni, Olioor, and Delhi — invatlcd Scinde, 
and, seizing many of the towns, ajipointed 
Mohammodau governors over tliem. Among 
those rulers Nasir-ood-Deen Kubbacha as- 
serted bis indei)endencc. 

^^'it]l the death of Casini ceased the jiro- 
gress of the IMoliainmedan arms. His con- 
quests dovolvetl on liis successor Teniini, in 
whose fiimily they continued for aliont thirty- 
six years — tliat is, to the downfall of tlie 
Ommiatles, a.p. 7o 0 — when, by an insurrec- 
tion, of which the particulars have not sur- 
vived, tlie iVlussulnieii tvoro expelled by the 
Kajpof>ls, and all th(?ir conquests restored to 
the Himloos, who retained possession for 
nearly five luiinlrcd years. 

In the liistory of 1 kihawalpnr, by {^haliamet 
All, a statement at variance With the ahovo, 
tpioted from lOlphinstone, is given, Accord- 
ing to this Indian authority governors were 
sent out by the Ahassidos to tSeindc and the 
Pnnjanb, of which tlioy took possession ith- 
ont much resistance, ainl this dynasty con- 
tinued ill the possession of their Indian pos- 
session without molestation until the caliphate 
of Kadir-Tlillah, being a })erIod of two bun- 
dred and oiglity-six lunar years, when the 
hostile advance of Hiiltaii Mahinood of Ghizni, 
at the head of a large army, laid waste tlie 
intermediate /iountry between Gliizni and 
MooUan.*|- 

Elpliinstone, judiciously remarks, that it is 
extraordinary that the Arabs, who had 
reached to Mooltan during their first ardour 
for conquest and conversion, should not have 
overran India as easily as they did Persia, 

* lliatoi'y qf Bahmcalpur. p. 5. 

t Ghizui cousisted of the tract which composed the 
kingdom of ilactria after the division of Alexander’s em- 
pire — namely, the countries lying between Parthia and 
the Indus, and south of tho Oxiis. 


and should now allow themsolves to be b^toii 
out of a province where they had a firm loot- 
ing.* This result ho endeavours to account fur 
hy tho existence of a iiowerfiil priesthood, 
closely connected with tho government, and 
deeply revered hy their countrymen ; by a re- 
ligion interwoven with the laws aiul manners 
of the people, which exorcised an invisible 
influence over their very Ihonghts ; and by a 
horror of change, and a sort of passive 
courage, Avhich is perhaps the best suited to 
allow time for an impetuous attack to s{>end 
its force. Even the divisions of the Hindoos 
were in their favour; tho tlownfall of one 
rajah only removed a rival from the prince 
wJio was next. ljehin<l, and the invader <liiuiii- 
ished his number, and got further from his 
resources, without being able to BtriUe ii blow 
wliieli might bring bis undertaking to a con- 
clusion. ilowovcr these ct)nsideralioif3 may 
have weighed with the early invaders, they 
deserve the greatest attention from the in- 
fpiircr, for it is princii)ally to them must he 
ascribctl the slow progress of .iMohanimcdaniHiii 
ill India, and tho comparatively mild and tole- 
rant form it assumed in tliat country. 

At this perioil the pouer of the followers 
of the Arabian refonuer had culininnted to its 
height. The fertile regions of Novthoni 
Africa, tho seats of J\gyj)t iaii grainleur, and of 
the commercial greatin'ss of the proudest uf the 
Tyrian colonies, the rich and ext<>nsive jilains 
of Hjiain, the Eastern continent, tlie luxu- 
liaiit parent of the great ])rimitive empires, 
wliere towered from time immemorial Nineveh, 
llabyloii. Tyre, Persepolis, ^Iccea, and Jeru- 
Baleiii, and the awe -insp.i ring, mountain- 
excavatoil, cave-Btruetiircd city of Potiea, 
all capitals of Bucccssivo ompires, had sub- 
mitlod tu the crcscunt, but alrcmly the sce<is 
of dissension Averc broadcast over tboir em- 
l>irc. Even in the iirst half century of the 
Hegira tho murder of Othiuan witli his Koran 
oil his knee, and the imbecirity of Ali, led to 
a successful revolt, and the cstablislmicut of a 
caliphate beyund tlie couliues of the birth- 
land of the Erophot. The Oinmiados, who 
were elevated to the newly-establislied dignity 
for iiiiicty years, wore harassed with the re- 
peated assertion oflhe su}>posed rights of tho 
posterity of the Prophet, through his daughter 
h\itima, whose claims furnished a respoctahle 
])rctext for revolt and rohelliou, and even- 
tuated in the uprising of the jiowcrful province 
of Khorassnu, wliicli huinble<l the poAver of 
the reigning house, and placed upon the 
throne in 750 tho desoeiulants of Abbas, the 
uncle of Moliaiumed. 8pain adhered to the 
fortunes of the old dynasty, and the integrity 
of the Moslem empire was broken for ever. 

♦ History of I /idia, vol. i. p. 512. 
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tlio calipliato of Bagdad was tlina 
rapidly on tlio decline, a tribe of Tartars from 
the Altai Monntainf:, and einoc known by the 
name of ^fiirks, liad gradually and steadily 
risen to great power. By a series of vigorous 
incursions they had subjected to their rule 
all tlie neighbouring tribes. In the degene- 
racy of the Arab troops contingents from 
tlicsc warriors were largely incorporated Avith 
them. Their chiefs soon, by deeds of per- 
sonal valour and strategic ability, rose to the 
command of armies and the government of 
provinces, and on them was soon conferred 
the distinguished honour of selecting from 
their ranks the hody-guard of the com- 
mander of the faithful.” 

As soon as the power of the caliphs began 
to decline, and the energies, devotion, and 
enthusiasm of the Arabs Logan to wane, the 
results which invariably accom])any such 
symptoms of course manifested themselves 
through the Mohammedan empire. The 
standard of rebellion was raised by the gover- 
nors of remote ]irovinces. 

An obstinate revolt in Transoxiana, 
called Ifaroun-al-Ucscliid, the well-known 
caliph of Arabian liistory and romance, and 
the fifth of tlio house of Abbas, from the seat 
of government. His death was accelerated 
by the circumstance. It was rpicllcd by his 
snii Mahmoon, who took up his residence in 
this disaffected province, and was thus the 
means of preserving it to the empire. It was 
by means of an insurrection here tliat he was 
enabled to wrest the sceptre from his brother 
Amir. Ho had scarcely taken possession of his 
capital, and formed his court, when Tahir, 
to wliosc attachment he owed his successes, 
hegau to lay the foundation of his own inde- 
pendence. ilis territoricsincludcd Transoxania 
and Khorassan, the latter extended from the 
(':is]»ian to the Oxus, and were never after 
united to tlic califdiate. Tlic commanders of 
the faithful, reduced to a state of abject 
dependence on the Turkish guards, were a 
more symbol in their hands, and from that 
period may he dated the complete downfall 
of the Arab empire. 

Tahir and his posterity, under the title of 
Tahiritos, enjoyed sovereignty in tliat pro- 
vince from the year a.p. 813 to the year 872, 
a period of fifty-nine years. They were dis- 
possessed by the son of a brazier, called in 
the Aral)ic 8offar, who, forcing his way up- 
wards through the various grades of military 
adventure to be the chief of an army, was 
enabled to place on the throne his family, 
known in history as the dynasty of the Sof- 
faridcs. This house was supplanted by a 
similar adventurer after a period variously 
stated to be thirty-four and fifty-seven years, 
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who established the house of the Samanidcs. 
The princes of this race are celebrated by the 
Persian historians as lovers of justice, and 
liberal and enlightened patrons of learning, 
and arc said to have despoiled the legitimate 
commanders of tlic faithful of some of their 
most valuable territories, and to have exer- 
cised kingly authority over Bokhara, Kho- 
rassaii, a great part of the Persian empire, 
Candahar, Zahnlistan, Cahul, and the moun- 
tains of the Affghans. 

The Samanidcs ruled for (from a.d. 892 to 
KXH) one hundred and fourteen years ; and 
though not invaders of India, they had more 
connection than any of their predecessors 
\Yith the history of that country. They had 
originally come from Balk. 

In the reign of Abd-cl-]Mclck, the fifth prince 
of this dynasty, Aluptugecn, a Turkisli slave, 
acquired distinction, and was appointed gover- 
nor of the vast province of Khorassan. On 
the death of his sovereign he made an attempt 
to snatch the sceptre from the feeble hold of 
Mansoiir, tlie infant sou of the late prince, 
l:mt the eniir.s of the country rallied rouml 
the tlirono, and Alujitugceii ({uitted tlic royal 
city of Bokhara. The ambitious governor 
retired with the adherents of bis fortunes and 
tlie admirers of his courage to the town of 
Ohiziii, situated on the westernmost jiart of 
the Cowrnnl, one of the numerous rivers tri- 
butary to the Indus. Every effort w’as made 
to crush Ids growing power, hut in vain ; and 
during a period of sixteen years he added 
both to dominions and to his reputation. The 
forces by wliich he was enabled to preserve 
liis independence w’^erc comi>oscd of a body of 
three thousand disciplined .•slaves, or Mame- 
lukes, Turks of his own original condition, 
who accompanied him to his retreat. Doubt- 
less he was joined in after time by soldiers 
wlio had served under him when governor, 
but it is highly probable tliat his chief strength 
consisted in the resources supplied by the 
countiy of his adoption. 

Bebektcgin, at one time his slave, who by 
successive steps became his general counsellor 
and Bon-in-hw, became also his successor. 
Although master in Gnizni, he was for some 
time regarded by the Samanidcs only as the 
governor of a province. He endeared him- 
self to his officers and soldiers by his liberality 
and military qualities, and by his affability 
secured the love and admiration of bis sub- 
jects. Peace during his government smiled 
on the land. Ilis arms and his faith w’erc 
successful in India. lie destroyed the monu- 
ments of paganism, laid waste tlie Punjaub, 
built the towns of Bost and Kosdar near the 
Indus. Noah, the successor of Mansoiir, 
treated him rather as ally than a subject. 
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The King of TurkirtUn tlireatcncd tlie de- 
strnction of tlu.* calijvliato, but by tlic courage 
and skill of liis troops the calipli supported the 
tlironc, and tlic defeated Turks were success- 
fully expelled the invaded })rovinces a.d. 

On tlic demise of this prince bis son Ish- 
mael was raised to the throne, in obedience 
to his father’s injunctions ; but Mahniood, who 
had already gained great military renown 
while assisting in the war with the King of 
4hirkistan, took up arms against his brother, 
and effectually asserted his rights as the elder 
l)orn. 

The occasional glimpses which history 
affords of the ]>rcsence of tlie followers of the 
Arab pro]>het in India are meagre and nnsatis- 
factory, furnisbing few iriatr?riaLs for narrative 
nr the liighor historical attributes. With the 
r<‘igu of jMahmood commences the eleventh 1 
c<intury, and the opening chapter of what can , 
bo properly called the iMohammedan liistory 
of India. On the foundation wliich liad been 
so recently laid by bis active predecessors, 
whose newly-constriictcd empire liad not yet 
had time for consolidation, lie erected a siiper- 
.structnro wliich has survived many fierce 
agitations, and did not crumble by those 
fierce perturbations, tlio effects of the terrihle 
convulsions which have agitated, destroyed, 
and modelled many of the institutions ol Jlin- 
dostan. I’hc king<Iom of the Sanuinhlos was 
abolished, and piddic. pray<?r8 for his safety 
were substituted in the services of the moscinos 
for those previously offered for the iauiih^ of 
the royal masters of his jirogenitors. Irak 
I’ersia suhinittod to his yoke, and from the 
Caspian to the Ganges, from 'I'ransoxiana to 
the neighbourhood of Ispahan, he was the 
only ruler. 

His first expedition towards India was made 
ill the autumn of the year a.d. KXX), having 
just jircviously proceeded from Jialk to Herat, 
and thence to t^iestan, where he defeated the 
governor of that province, and returned to 
Ghizni. The result of the Indian expedition 
was that he captured many forts and pro- 
vinces, in which lie placed garrisons, and 
then returned to his ca])ital, and directed all 
his attention to the internal arrangement of 
his dominions, the organization of its civil and 
criminal jurisprmicnee, and the development 
of its resources. He then entered into an 
alliance with Elik Khan, the ruler of Turki- 
Btan, who had recently acquired possession of 
the territory of Bokhara. Ilaviiig completed 
those arrangements at home, he again turned 
his thoughts to India, and twelve months 
from the date of his first approach to that 
country he proceeded with ten thousand 
chosen liorse to Peshawiir, and was there 
encountered by the liajah of Lahore, at the 
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head of an army composed of forty-two 
thousand horse and foot, siqiportcd l>y three 
hundred clopliants. 'Jliongli the armies were 
so disproportionate, victory declared in favour 
of Malimood. 'J’ho rajah, with fifteen of his 
princijial chiefs — his suns and brethren — was 
taken prisoner, and five thousand of his ti'oops 
were left on tlie field of battle. iMalimood in 
this action acquired a rich booty. Among 
the sjioils were sixteen nceklaces, one of wliich 
was valued at £8l,OtXJ. Tlie following H[)ring 
lie released his prisoners on juvymcnt of a 
large ransom, and submitting to become Iri- 
Initary to liim. In compliance witli a custom 
then jn’cvalent among the Hindoos, that 
whatever rajah was twice defeated by stran- 
gers should abdicate, the unfortunate chief of 
l.ahore surrendered his crown to his son ; 
and having ordered the erection of ad'iineral 
pile, he set fire to it with his own hand, and 
voluntarily expired in the fiames. 

In tlie year KXVl he inarched into Hindo- 
stan to cnJbreo tlic tributes jireviously im- 
jKiscd, and wliicli bad not been paid. Jkissing 
through the province of Mooltan, he arrived 
at a city which Ferislita calls Bhatcca, but 
wliicli his l^higiish translator, Briggs, confesses 
his inability to iilontify. The Hindoos fought 
with great bravery, and iVeipiently repulsed 
their assailants with great slaughter. The 
latter, however, as repeatedly renewed the as- 
sault till the close of tlic day, wiien Mahmood, 
turning Ids face towards the city of tlic Pro- 
phet, im})Iured his aid. “ Forward ! for- 
wanl!” cried tln^ enthusiastic chief, '‘our 
prayers have found favour with God.” The 
troops caught the insyiiratiou, and wdtli a loud 
•shout manifested their resolution and promp- 
titude, and with imjJctuous ardour breasted 
the foe, impinged their ranks, broke their 
lines, forced them to flight, and pursued them 
to the gates of tlie city. The Hindoos eva- 
cuated the town, leaving a small garrison in 
the fortress, and rctiretl to a wood on tlie 
banks of the Indus, where, being attacked, 
the rajah on the point of being made prisoner, 
fell on his sw’ortl, and moat of his adherents 
shared Ids fate in endeavouring to avenge liis 
fall. Two hundred and eighty elephants were 
among the 8]ioil. 

The following year tlio King of jMooltan 
revolted, and was supported by Anuudpaul, 
the successor of the ivajah of Lahore, wlio 
<lotached the greater jiart of his force to 
reshawur, where it suffered a signal defeat, 
and was ]>ur8Uod to Wuzeerabad, on the left 
bank of tlio Chenab. Annndpaul was forced 
to fly for refuge to Cashmere. The liajah ot 
Mooltan, his ally, thus defeated, submitted, 
and agreed to the payment of a large annual 
tribute, and to yield imidicit obedience 
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in future. This speedy termination of the 
campaign was an agreeable circumstance to 
Malimuod, for lie had then learned from the 
governor of Herat that Elik Khan, the King 
of Kashgar, had invadcil hia northern pro- 
vinces. Having left Zab >Saia — a Hindoo who 
hail embraced the Mohammedan religion — his 
lieutenant or governor in India, he inarched 
to repel the invaders. 

A short period had passed since Mahmood 
had formed an alliance with Elik Khan, and 
cemented it by marrying his daughter. The 
result of the invasion was that a decisive 
battle was fought, in which the 'I'artar in- 
vaders were Bigiuilly defeated; and one of the 
interesting incidents of which was that the 
elephant on which Mahmood was mounted, 
being led by his royal master to a personal 
encounter with Elik Khan, the well-trained 
animal, seizing the standard-bearer of the 
enemy in hia trunk, tossed him aloft in the 
air. The Ghizny troops bravely supported 
their king, rushing in with headlong impe- 
tuosity, and driving the enemy with great 
slaughter before tlicm. Elik Khau, defeated 
on all aides, ci-ossed the river with a few of 
his surviving attendants, and never after- 
wards appeared in the field during Malimood’s 
reign. TJiongli the weather was inclement, 
Maliinood, eager to crush for ever the dis- 
comfited and dispirited refugee, decided, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of hia best 
trusted ofiicers, to pursue him in his ilight. 
It was the depth of winter, and the soldiers 
were nnahlo to endure the fatigues of the 
march, aggravated hy the severity of the 
season. On the third night of the pursuit a 
storm of wind and snow overtook them in the 
unsheltered wilds. The royal tents with 
great difiicnlty were pitched and made secure, 
while the army was unprotected. A number 
of stoves were brought into the king’s tents, 
and bociiiiie so heated, that many of the 
courtiers began to throw oft' their upper gar- 
ments, when a facetious chief came in shiver- 
ing with cold, the king, observing him, and 
addressing him by name, exclaimed, “ Dil- 
cliuck, go out, and tell Winter that he may 
burst his cheeks with blustering, for here Ave 
defy his power.” Dilchuck went out as or- 
dered, and returning in a short time, thus 
addressed his master : ** I have delivered the 
king’s message to Winter, but tlie surly 
fellow replies tliat if his hands cannot reach 
the skirts of royalty, nor hurt Ids suite, yet 
will this night prove to the army the ndghty 
power he possesses, and in the morning 
Mahmood may be necessitated to saddle his 
ow'ii horse.” This courtier -like rebuke pro- 
duced a salutary effect. The king reflected 
seriously on the condition of his troops, the 


risks to \Yhich they wore being exposed, and 
lie resolved to proceed no farther; and, in- 
deed, in the morning some hundreds of men 
and horses were found to have ])eviBhed from 
the cold. 

About tins time Mahmood had information 
that the Hindoo renegade whom he had left 
in care of liis Indian ])osses.sions had returned 
to his early superstitions, and had expelled 
the officers aj)i>oi(ited by tlio king. To punish 
this revolt in the bud, lie niarehed witli the 
greatest expedition towards India, and sent 
on before liim a body of cavaliy, wdio came un- 
expectedly on Zab Sais, defeated him, and 
made him iirisoner. The rebel was comjiel'lod 
to pay the sum of four hundred thousand 
dirhems, and was kept in confinement during 
the remainder of his life. 

He had not been many mouths returned to 
(Hiizni, wdien he detenninod to proceed to 
India, in order to chastise the Uajali of 
Lahore for the opposition he eneonntered 
from him in a previous Jinlian cauijialgn to 
suppress the defection of Alooltan. Having 
heardof liisintendod approach, Annndpaul sent 
ambassadors on all sides, inviting the assistance 
of the otlier princes of Hindostan, the expul- 
sion of the Alohammcdans being now c«ui- 
sidered a s«acrcd duty. AciMu-tlingly tlie 
Rajahs of Oojein, Gwalior, Kalimjiir, Kaiioiij, 
Delhi, and Ajmccr, entered into a confedcraev', 
and uniting their forces, advanced towards 
the Punjaub with the greatest army that ha<l 
yet taken the field, 'j’lie bclligeronts met on 
a plain convenient to I’esliawnr, w-licro they 
remained encamped during the space (»!' forty 
days without coming to action. The Hindoos 
had daily accessions of strength. Such was 
the enthusiasm which animated the entire 
nation, that the Hindoo women sold their 
jewels, and melted down their golden orna- 
ments, to supjdy the sinews of war, and these 
patriotic contributions were forw ardocl i'rom the 
remotest parts of the peninsula. The (iuk- 
kurs and other warlike tribes joined the con- 
federates, and the Mohammedans, overpowered 
by numbers, were obliged to fortify their 
camp. These defences ^lid not protect them 
against the impetuous Gukkurs. No less 
than thirty thousand, with their heads and 
feet bare, armed with various arms, penetrated 
the Mohammedan lines, and in a few hiinutes 
put six thousand of tliein to tlie sword. 
Though thus Bueccssful in the first onset, the 
fortune of the day declared against them. 
The prince who had the command of the 
confederates w as mounted, as was usual witli 
them, on a conspicuous elephant, wdiich, being 
startled by a discharge of flaming naptha 
balls, became ungovernable, turned, and fled. 
The disappearance of their general dishcart- 
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cnocl hift forces ; they were thrown into irre- 
mediable eoiifusion, and sought safety in flight. 
In the pursuit twenty thousand of them fell. 

Mahuiood now determined on using all the 
means in his power to estahlisli a permanent 
empire in India, and to impose the laws of 
the Koran upon the conquered Hindoos. He 
waged unsparing Avar upon their idols, and 
in ills progress remorselessly persecuted the 
Dralimins, and razed their tcmj>les. In order 
to })roserve what they valued iidiiiitely more 
than their private property, the precious 
utensils dedicated to the service of their 
temples, they had them secretly conveyed to 
a fort of great strength erected on the top of 
a steep mountain. The sacre<l treasures of all 
the neighhouring hingdoms wore thither con- 
veyed. The I*ersian historian 6iq>l)oscs that 
in this fort wore, aceumuhited a larger quantity 
of gold, silver, precious stones, and ])earls, 
than was ever stored in the ro 3 ^aI treasury of 
any other prince. Mahmood surju ised this place 
before any precautions C(jnhl be taken for its 
defence. The only persons loft in charge 
were a few lielpless and timid pri(^sts. It fell 
into liis hands without a blow. The booty, 
without any exaggeration, was immense, 
hlstimating the mun, the standard of weiglit, 
at its lowest value — for it varies (foiisiderably, 
heing in Arabia only about two pounds, and 
rea<*.hing to eleven 2 )onnds in Tabreez — Ee- 
rishta sets it down at fourteen hundred pounds 
of guhl and silver plate, four liuudred pounds 
of golden ingots, four thousand poumls of 
silver bullion, ami forty pounds weight of 
pearls, corals, <liainomls, and nihics, and the 
specie at .£:l 1 With this vast prize he 

returned to (Ihizni a.u. To celebrate 

his success he ju’epared a magnificent festival, 
and on that occasion ostentatiously displayed 
his rich stores of golden thrones and other 
valuables, and every guest was a reeijuent of 
a si)lendid gift. 

>Such results as these were calculated to 
whet the appetite for further coiiqucsls; and j 
such tvas the effect. In the following year 
Alalimood marched towards Ghoor, a country 
])ossessed by a tribe of the warlike Affghans, 
who shrunk not from the defence of their 
fatherhiml. Their success in the earlier 
jMiriod of the campaign responded to their 
inde})eudc*nt spirit and resolution. Alahmood 
was repulsed in reiterated assaults. At length 
he succeeded by stratagem in defeating his 
gallant enemy. Alohammed their king was 
made prisoner. His proud spirit disdaining 
to survive defeat and iiulependence, lie shared 
the fate, having taken similar precautions, of 
the great Oartlinginian, Hannibal, by swallow- 
ing poison, concealed in his ring for such an 
exigency. 


It is very probable that it was after this 
reverse that Alohainmcdanism was imposed 
on the Affghans, although some authors affirm 
that they were converted many years before, 
as already stated- — even so early as the time 
of All, the son-iu-lavv of the I’rophet. The 
Affghans were noted for their bravery. 
During the reigns of the Sumany kings they 
formed a barrier between the kingdom of 
Alooltan and Laliore ; and this resistance is 
tlie cause why the )Siimany troops always 
limited their predatory excursions to Heiiide 
and Tatta. It has been observed, when the 
govornmeiit of Ghizni devolved on Aluptu- 
geen, his general, Sehektegin, made re- 
peated excursions into Alooltan and Luuighan, 
and met with fierce opposition from the Aff- 
ghans; and they were also loiuid leagued 
with the brave Uajali of liahore, Jnpal, who 
fought bravely, though unsiieccssfully, and 
would not survive his defeafs. L'rom that pe- 
riod Hie Affghans became military chiefs. »Se- 
bektegin, from motives of ]»olicy, courted their 
alliance against the Arabs, and during his 
I reign refrained from .attacking ; and though 
j his son Alalimood ti iuiu]>lied over them, the 
I sequel will show how they eventually suc- 
ceeded in subverting the ruling dynasty, and 
in placing one of their chiefs upon the tlirone. 
From Ghoor the Ghiznites marclied to the 
reduction of Alooltan, which had again risen 
; ill arms. Having quieted the revoltcrs, he 
I proceeded to the subjugation of Tahnesnr, 

I within thirty miles of Dellii. This city was 
held in as Jiigdi veneration by the Hindoos as 
were Alecca by the Aloslcms and Jerusalem 
by the C'hristiaris. The most sacred of their 
idols wore located there, and its origin dated 
in their traditions from the creation, Aniind- 
paul, the Rajah of the Punjaub, a tributary 
of Alalimood, importuned him to alter his 
resolution respoeting Talincsnr, guaranteeing 
that the amount of the revenues of that 
district should bo paid to reimburse for 
the expense of his exjiedition ; besides which 
he undertook to present him with fifty elo- 
]>hants, and jewels to a eonsiderable amount. 
The re|)ly of the invader marks the stern 
character of the man, and the all-sacrificing 
devotion to his creed : “ l^ho religion of the 
faithful inculcates the following tenet : ‘ that 
in proportion as the tenets of tlic Prophet arc 
difi’used, and his followers exert themselves 
in the subversion of idolatry, so shall be their 
reward in heaven and therefore that it was 
his mission, with the divine aid, to root out 
the worshi]) of idols from the length and 
breailth of India. How, then, could he spare 
TahnesurV’* This haughty reply loft but 
one of two alternatives — absolute submis- 
sion, at the sacrifice of what is dearest lo 
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man, liis religious coiivietions or prejudices, 
or to })eril all in defence of their altars and 
their homes. However gross nuiy he tlie 
superstitious which form the liases of a national 
creed, they are entitled to respect in propor- 
tion to the iiiimher of votaries and tlm moral 
inlliiences they exercise ; and though they 
may be revolting, nothing justities the 
mission of tlie sword and the fagot. The 
s])irit of the Hindoo principalities was tho- 
roughly roused ; but before a junction of their 
forces could be made, the sacred city was in 
the power of the enemy. It was given up to 
the plunder of the army; tlie temples were 
stripped of their ornaments, the idols hrokon, 
and some of those more special objects of 
worship were transported to the scat of 
governiiient. On this occasion the IMoham- 
mo<lan army is said to have carried home 
with it two hundred thuiisaiid captives, 
and such a mass of Indian spoils, that the 
capital of (JJiizni appeared like an Indian 
city. Not a soldier of tlie army was without 
wealth or without many slaves. 

In A.n. lUlIl JMalimootl penetrated into 
Cashmere in pursuit of Jiijial, second rajah 
of Lahore, who had lleil thither for shelter, 
lie [dundered that province, inijiosed the 
'MohamTiie<ian yoke on the inhabitants, and 
reduceil the chiefs to nominal subjection. 
Ill two years after, a.i>. 10 Id, ho revisited it, 
to punish some revolted chiefs, and besieged 
some forts not previously reduced. This 
]n’Oved a disastrous caui])aigii. The summer 
was sj»ent in an attempt b) besiege Lokoti, a 
fortress remarkable for the strength of it.s 
artificial and natural defences. The ap|)roach 
of winter compelled liini to abandon his enter- 
jn’ise. On his return he was misled into ex- 
tensive morasses, in which he lost a great 
portiuii of his force. 

In the spring of 1017, with an army con- 
sisting of a hundred thousand chosen horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, ^lalmiood under- 
took an expedition against Kanouj. The 
journey was one of throe months, and the 
intervening district was intersected with seven 
formidable rivers. He directed his course 
through Caslimere,andwas there supjilicd with 
jU’o visions and reinforcements by the j)rince 
whom he had recently there established. 'Jdio 
march was not only long, but tedious, till be 
entered the plains of Hindostaii, and, driving 
all o])position before him, be advanced to 
Kaiiouj. This city, situated on tlic Ganges, 
about a hundred miles south-east from Delhi, 
was then the capital of ft kingdom. From the 
reign of Gustab, the father of Darab (Darius, 
King of Persia), says Forishta,* this city had 
not been vi.sited by any foreign enemy. 

• 2Vie Mohammedan Votcer hi Indian vol. i. pp. 51, 57. 


^.riiis city, the Persian describes, in the 
gorgeous imagery of the East, as “ raising its 
head to the skies, and wliicli in strcngtli and 
beauty is unrivalled,” not being prepared for 
an attack it bad no reason to apprehend, 
threw itself on the mercy of the invader ; and 
the rajah is represented, in his humiliation, 
to have embraced the religion of the Proidiet, 
He delayed here tlireo days, and then marched 
against Meernt, the rajah of which retreated 
with bis army, leaving a very inefficient 
garrison for its defence. It was soon cajj- 
tured, and a large ransom paid for it. In 
rapid succession be took the cities of Maviu 
and Miifra — the latter, tlien a place of great 
wealth and eonse<pienee, is still of consider- 
able extent, aurl not tar from Agra. It was 
reputed to bo four thousand years old, and 
rich in tem}>los and idols loaded and glisten- 
ing with (lianionds. There are lierc, said the 
.sultan, “a thousaiul ctlifices, as firm as the 
faith of tlie faitlifnl, most of them of marble, 
hesidos innumerable temj)les. Its present 
condition must have boeii attained at the 
e.\pense of many millions, nor could such 
another bo constructed under a period of two 
conturii^s.’* * He broke down or burned all 
the idols, and, as is said of liis preceding ex- 
peditiiiii into Hindostan, lie amassed a vast 
tpiantity of gobl, silver, and diamonds. 
Thongli tlie city sufieretl much from fire and 
pillage, the temples escaped demolition. 
\^'lletllor be was intluenced to abstain from 
destroying them by the labour it demanded, 
or b}^ the admiration their extent, durability, 
and magnificenee, inspired, is a conjecture to 
lii.s historians. {Several other forts being 
stormctl or surrendered, and many rajalis 
re<luced to snbmi.ssion, he roturnoil, loaded 
with the spoils of victories, to his native 

♦ Professor Wilson says that the whole atorj" of JMali- 
mootVs deslnietion of Somnauth is a curious specimen of 
the manner in which a story is embellished by repetition. 
According to earlier Moiiarnmeduii writers, the idol Soni- 
imuth was a straight solid block; of stone three mbits 
long, which, upon the temple bciug ])illaged, was broken 
to pieces. They say uolhing of the mutilaliou of its 
features, lor, in fact, it had iioiv*; nothing of the treasures 
it contained, which, as it was solid, could not liave been 
witliin it; iior do they speak of the sums oflered for its 
redemptiou. ]lozet*as-Sufa, Tabkat Acbci i, nor even Pe- 
rishta, says notliing of any dcliniic sum being oJfcred for 
it. His words arc, the Hralimios went to the servants of 
Mahiiiood, and sfiid, if the king will let the image alone 
we will give as innch gold — meaning, probably, an equal 
weight — to the public treasury. The crores aud millions 
are due to Dow mul Gibbon. Ferislita, however, invents 
the hidden treasures of rubies and pearls with quite ns 
little warrant. Somnauth was, in fact, a a I^ath 

or deity ascribed to Soma, the moon, as having been 
erected by bim in honour of Siva. It was one of the 
twelve principal types of that deity whieh were celebrated 
in India at the time of the first Mohammedan invasion. — 
Mill’s Uhlorif of India, note by Wilson, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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dominions, there to recruit fresh strength and 
determination for farther conquests. The 
pages of his historians are encumbered with 
the enumeration of the spoils, and tlieir aggre- 
gate value, taken at each successive visit 
from the Indians. 

conimcinoratc the bucccss of this, and 
])rol>ably the preceding campaigns, he ordered 
a magnificent mosque to be built in Ghizni. 
The materials were marble and granite. Such 
was its trausceiidental splendour, it was called 
the Celestial ilrido. It was furnished with 
carpels marvellously wrought, of the most 
exquisite and costly materials. The can- 
delabra and otlior ornaments were of silver 
and gold. He also added an endowment of 
more storliiig value- — a university, which he 
supplied with a largo and valuable colleciiou 
of curinus books in various languages, and a 
museum of natural curiosities. To its main- 
tenauco Ik' appr<q)riate<l a largo, sum of money, 
besides funds aiiqdy sullieient for the 8U])port 
of the students and ]»rorcssors, duly (|uali- 
lied to instruet tlie former in the arts and 
seieiices. 

^rhe rotiiiod taste thus manifested hy the 
sultan pr()duco<l its ellects among a j)eople 
who had ])een pri)[K)itionally partic!ipators 
with liirn iis tlie j>luiid(.‘r of' the infniels; they 
oiMloaN'oured to vie Avitii eacdi other in the 
areliiteetnral style and deeoratiojis of their 
residoiieos. Palatial mansions rose on every 
side; the ]uiblic bnildings siirj»assed in mag- 
nifioeuoe and ef[e<‘t ; and in a ViU’y short (iiiie 
(.ihizni was enibellislied with mos<|no.s, porelies, 
fountains, reservoirs, atpieduets, and cisterns, 
be^'Ond any city in tlie bJast. 

The services which Mahmood had rendered 
to Islam were ro-(;choed through all the 
countries in which the Koran had been pro- 
pagatcfl. The glorious deerls lie had done 
were written out, and preseiitod to the caliph, 
lie ordered the liook containing them to be 
read publicly to the faithful at Jiagdad, and 
exhibited liis gratification hy commemorating 
Bucli distinguished success by the solemniza- 
tion of a great festival. 

Mahmood having been called upon to re- 
press the outrages of some desert tribes, who, 
ill the weakness of the caliphate, had ven- 
tured to iiiterni]»t the communication with 
Mecca, soon cleared that road of all who had 
ilared to molest the pilgrims. 

The accidental success of Mahmood in his 
last mentioned iucursion into India, tlie sub- 
mission of the Itajali of Jvaiioiij, and his 
desertion of the creed of his race, had not 
destroyed among the Hindoos their assurance 
of a b(3tter future. No sooner had the Ghiz- 
ni tea retired from the peninsula than a con- 
federacy was formed to crush the vonegade, 


and before his new master could come to his 
aid the traitor met the death he merifed. On 
his arrival on the banks of the Jumna, hast- 
ening to succour his tributary, Mahmood 
was surprised to find the Uajali of Tjahore, 
who had so often iiod before his troojDs, drawn 
up ill order of battle on the oiiposite hank, 
jircpared to dispute liis passage. Assaulted 
by an insignificant body of the invaders, tlio 
natives fled in the greatest disorder. He 
pursued the fugitive prince to his capital, 
entered it without opposition, and surrendered 
it to the indiscriminate jiillage of his army. 
The prince of Lahore sought refuge in Aj- 
mccr, and Mahmood returned to Ghizni, 
having ajipointed govoriiors to various dis- 
tricts in Hiiulostaii. This is the first time it 
is recorded — and after the lajise of twenty- 
three years — that Moslem governors were 
left in India cast of the Indus. Thus was 
permanent possession taken by the Ghiznitus 
of the Puiijaub, and the first foundation laid 
in Mindostan of a iMohammcdaii empire, in 
A,i>. 1022, by the aiiiiex.ation of the jubiei- 
pality of Lahore. 

\\ hetlicr the rcplotioji of wealtli or the 
advance of }’cars had produced its sedative 
intlueiices njiDn tlie pre<lat(»ry disjiOf ition of 
the snllaii his histiirians Iiave not deigned to 
reconl. Tlie plunder of Kanoiij was the last in 
his eicveiitli Indian campaign. 

The twelfth Indian canqiaign is celelirated 
wherever there is a Mohammedan as the moilel 
of a religi<.uis invasion. On tliis ever-memo- 
rahJe iindertakiug all iMahmood’s eiiorgies 
seem to have been roiuvigurateil and brought 
into action. To beipieath a name as a wise ainl 
boTiefieeiit sovereign, an irresistible conqueror, 
a benefactor to bis country, a jiatroii of the 
liberal arts and sciences, di<l not satisfy his 
expansive ambition : to rank amongst the 
faithful followers of the Prophet \vas liis 
master passion. This characteristic is mani- 
fested in every page of his life. J’h'om youth, 
wdintever may have been his religious observ- 
ances, he scarcely cvifr omitted an opportunity 
of manifostiug his bitter and unrelenting hos- 
tility to everything bordering on idolatry, 
and now, in mature ago, wlien successes jus- 
tified repose, he made a final elVort, which 
was to transmit his name to posterity as one 
of the severest scourges of idolatry, if not the 
greatest ]>romoter of Islam. 

In the year a.d. 1021 he assembled an army 
consisting of fifty -four tlionsand chosen horse, 
and thirteen hundred elephants, trained for 
foreign service. These gigantic preparations 
were made against the '^feniple of Homnauth, 
situated near the southern extremity of the 
peninsula of Gujerat, near the city of Diu, 
a]>jn’oachablc on one side by laud, on the 
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other accessible by the sea, which chafed 
against its other sides. The importance of 
this ])lace, and the very high eBtimation in 
wliicli it was held, may be appreciated from 
tlie facts recorded. It is said that from two 
to three hundred thousand votaries used to 
attend this temple during eclipses — two 
thousand villages had been granted by dif- 
ferent princes to maintain its establishments | 
— there were two thousand priests, five | 
hundred dancing women, and three hundred ! 
musicians attached to it. A chain supporting | 
a bell, which worshippers struck during | 
prayers, weighed two hundred muna of gold ; 
the idol was washed daily with water brought ! 
from the Canges, a distance of a thousand 
miles.* Mahmood had heard of the great 
riches and supposed sanctity of the cedebrated 
temple, and was further incited by the arro- 
gance of the priests, who had foolishly boasted 
that other strongholds had yielded to Mah- 
niood by reason of their impiety, but that 
should he have the temerity to aj^proach 
Somnauth, he would there moot the fate his 
wiclvodncHs merited. The veneration in which 
it was held, and the mysterious legends long j 
circulated about it, perhaj)s generated a con- ' 
fidence in its impregnability. The Hindoos 
believed, as Ferishta states,*]' tliat the souls of 
the dead congregated before Somnauth, f and 
were there transformed into other bodies, in 
j)roportion to their merits in their former 
state. They also asserted that the ebb and 
flow of the tides — an extraordinary spectacle 
to 2>cop]e unaccustomed to such phenomena — 
represented the obedience paid by the ocean 
to tin’s shrine. Tlicy also affirmed that tlic 
idol had stood there since the time of Krishna, 
about four thousand years before, according 
to their comj>utation. 

The IMobamiuedan army had reached the 
city of Mooltau, and, as a large desert lay 
before them, tlie sultan gave orders to them 
to provide themselves with water and other 
essentials. Tliey passed the desert, and 
arrived at Ajmeer. The city was abandoned 
at his advance, and given npto plunder ; also 
the adjacent country. Neglecting no precau- 
tion on his marcli, ho at length reached 8orn- 
naiitli without ofiposition. Here he encoun- 
tered the most serious resistance lie had yet 
met with. The priests and guardians de- 
fended it with all tlie determination which 
the noblest incentives — altars and homes — 
could inflame. Besides, there were assembled 

♦ The value of the chain, if in Tubrizi rauns, would be 
above £100,000. 

t IVrishta, vol. i. p. 250. 

X D'llerbcloi, misled by some of the Persian historians, 
makes Somiiaiith the satiie sis the city of Vesiapore, iu the 
Dccfaii. — Orient, ad verbiiMt Souiiieiiat. 


to their support the young and old enthusiasts 
of all the neigliLouring kingdoms identified 
with them in creed. The soldiers of Mah- 
mood were many of them veterans, the victors 
ill liard-con tested fields, with unfaltering 
faith in the capabilities and good fortune 
of their leader and the succour of tlicir Pro- 
phet. They repeatedly advanced to the 
charge, ajul were as often repelled from their 
ground. The Hindoos made so s^urited a 
resistance, that as often as the Mohammedans, 
to the iiisjdriting cry of Allali Akbar, applied 
their scaling-ladders to the walls, and endea- 
voured to ascend, they were liurled from their 
position. In an engagement outside the 
walls the straggle was maintained with cipial 
resolution. At length, by a daring personal 
ex]»loit of their zealot chief, tlie iAlohainino- 
dans were victorious, and the triumphant 
sultan entered the tonijile. 

A magnificent view licre met his enrap- 
tured gaze. The lofty roof of tliis temple 
was su[)ported by thirty-six jiillars, overlaiil 
with iihites of gold, and cnernsted at intervtals 
with clusters of rubies, einoralds, and other 
precious stones. One jieiidaiiL lamp alone 
illumined the spacious cditico, whoso light, 
rcficotod by a thousaml jewels, shed a slroii;-- 
and refulgent lustre through the t(un]»lo. In 
the mid^st stood Somnanlii himself, an idol 
coin)>osed of one entire block, fifty cubits in 
Jieiglit, forty-seven of wliich were buried in 
the ground, and on that sfxjt, according to 
Brahminical tradition, he lunl been adored 
between four and live thousand years. Around 
the dome were 8us])ended some thousand 
images in gold and silver, of various slm]»es 
and dimensions. Iu this sacred ])lace, as iu 
a pantheon, seemed to be assembled all the 
deities worshijipcd in the peninsula. Killed 
with indignation at sight of the gigantic i(li>l 
the moiuirch aimed a blow at its head witli 
his iron mace. The nose was struck from its 
fji(;e. A treasure of money equal to ten mil- 
lions sterling was offered by the Brali ruins 
for its preservation. The Omrahs, dazzled 
with the ransom, counselled its a(*cc])tance. 
Mahmood, exclaiming that ho valiioil the 
title of breaker, not seller of idols, gave orders 
to proceed with the work of dost ruction. 
The image was shattereil by repeated l)lows, 
and from its hollow wimib iioured forth a 
hidden horde of diamonds and other jewels, 
that ain])ly repaid him for the sacrifice of the 
ransom. Two jiicces of this idol were trans- 
mitted to Mecca and Medina, and two to 
Uhizni, where one was to bo seen at tiro 
palace, and one at the public mosque as late 
as the seventeenth century, when Ferishta 
wrote his history.* 

* .Maui ic'cV Uiaturt/ of IUndosianj vol. i. p. 205. 
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The treasures which, on this occasion, fell 
into tlic hands of tlie conquerors, exceeded 
all preceding captures. After this Mahmood, 
having chastised the princes who had assisted 
in defence of the temple, reduced all Gujerat 
to obedionce. It is said that lie was so cap- 
tivated with the beauty of the country, the 
richness of the soil, and the salubrity of the 
climate, that he conceived the design of iixing 
his court there, and of resigning Ghiziii to 
one of his sons. This proposal was strongly 1 
opposed by his advisers ; he appointed to the 
government of it a Hindoo, and then returned 
to Ghiziii after an absence of two years and 
a half. 

With this campaign it may be said closed 
the career of IMabmood, so far as the history 
of India is concerned, with the exception of 
the coinpariitively nnimjiortant incidents of 
the punishment of the Jats (Juts or Jaats), a 
pcojdo who inliahited a country on the Indus, 
southward from JMooltan, wdio had given him 
some unrocordcil annoyance on his return 
from (iiijerat. He expired at Gliizni, on the 
li’Jth of April, lOiVj, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. 

Of the entire series of ^Mohammedan rulers 
there is none w'ho, among tlie followers of the 
Projdiet, is hold in higher estimation for his 
warlike aehlevomeiits, and fidolity to the in- 
junctions of tlie Koran, so far as the imi^osi- 
tion of Islam is concerned. 

The education of tliis fu ince had ]»re[*ared 
him for the brilliant jiavt which he snbsc- 
([uenlly playe<l. his boyhood, like the 

st>n of Iluinilcar, he was the camp atteinlaiit 
of his warlike father, and liad at a very 
early age iiianifcstod a decided military 
capacity. Thus qualified, and with his mind 
maturc<l, he found himself, at the age of 
thirty, in a remote province, when the in- 
telligence WHS conveyed to liim of the death 
of his father, and the ascension of his brother 
to the throne. hether his exclusion was 
owing to his absence or to his illegitimacy, is 
not known ; hut whatever might be the 
cause, it was not his want of seniority, as it is 
asserted that Ishmaol, the chosen of liis father, 
was a youth in comparison to him. IMah- 
niood did not accept the arrangements of his 
father. He laid claim to the succession, and 
enforced his right, still protesting the strongest 
attachment for his brother; to whom, after 
defeat and in confinement, he prescribed 
every indulgence consistent witli Ins safe 
keeping. In addition to those victories and 
acquisitions, the consequences of his twelve 
Indian camiiaigns already related, he, in the 
commencement of his reign, asserted his in- 
depcndciiee of the cali])hs, and was tlie first 
who assumed the title of Sultan, since so 


generally ado]>ted by the ^loslom princes; 
he hunUded the dynasty of the tSamanas, and 
took jiosscBsion of all Transoxiana. He 
crushed the ])ower of the formidalde 'J'artars, 
and that of the not h*HS formidable Afighaiis ; 
imposed a rajah on Gujerat and exaebtl 
tnbute ; and crowned all these brilliant 
achievements by the subjugation of Persia. 
An illustrious instance of his enlightened 
jiatronage of literature, and princely endow - 
ments of colleges aiul pensions to men of 
letters, lias been previously furnished; the 
latter amounted to a year. In eou- 

serpiencc of this munificence, his caiutal was 
sail i to have exhibited a greater assemblage of 
literary genius and arcliitcctural excellence 
than any other Mohammedan sovereign has 
ever been aide to ]»roducc. Fertlosi, the 
author of Shah N^amah, the most celebiiitcd 
]>oom of the East, was an honoured giiest at 
his coiiit. 

'riie reader of the foregoing sketch need 
not be told lunv sincerely devoted ho was to 
his convictions. In the prosecution of his 
ambitions projects he always testified his 
abhorrence of id id a try, and his recognition of 
one God, and the glorification of his Pro])het. 
J{ eared up in vcncuation of flic mission of the 
swwd, as a pro])agator of Mohainmcdaiii.^ni, 
it is not to be wondered at if some crnol, 
blood -stained, revolting features arc Idendeii 
ill his liiicainonts. His tendeiieios were hu- 
mane. 'W ith preparations made for a war on 
Persia, he was disarmed by a letter from the 
mother of the young j»rinoo, A\ho told him 
that she iniglit have feared him while her 
warlike husband w^as alive, but that now’ she 
felt secure in the conviction that he was too 
generous to attack a defoneeloss w’oman, and 
too w ise to risk his ghwy in a conquest where 
uo addition to it eouhl he gained. After that 
magnanimous sacrifice to fine and generous 
feeling, how'’ abhorrently" docs the following 
contrast with it. Invading Irak, he ])or- 
fidiouslj" seized on the person of the ]n’iuce 
j who had chivalrously trusted himself in his 
camp ; lie deprived him of his territory, and 
]>ut rcmorselos.'^lj’^ thousarids of his adJioreiits 
to death, who loyally rose to vindicate the 
rights of their sovereign; and these crimes 
were not perpetrated in the impetuosity of 
y"outh, hut at the close of his life on the verge 
of the grave. 

Ilis ruling passion — if poetic justice, wdiich 
is very doubtful, w^rc done to him — was 
avarice. His treatment of the poet Ferdosi 
is well authenticated, and a striking proot 
of his complex character. 

The poet, wdio, from time to time, as he 
progressed, read portions of his gr«'at epic to 
his royal patron, in which are embodied the 
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achievements of the Persian kmgs and heroes, 
received on those occasions royal gifts. 
When the whole was concluded, after thirty 
years' labour, as Ferdosi himself relates, the 
rewards received were disproportioned to the 
greatnosB of the work. Ferdosi rejected 
what was offered, and indignantly withdrew 
to his native city Tus, and soon com])Oscd 
and published a bitter satire against Mah- 
mood, and held himself prepared to fly 
from that monarch’s dominions, if he found it 
necessary to shun the etfeets of his revenge. 
IMahmood generously forgot the insult, 
while he remembered the great epic ; and 
sent a remuneration to the poet, sufliciently 
am])le to satisfy his most extravagant exj>ee- 
tations. This bounty came too late in a double 
sense. As the treasures entered tlic house 
by one door the poet's bier was Ijoriic out of 
another; and the facts which leave stains on 
the king’s character would have perislied from 
the memory of man, had they not been em-* 
balmed and xirescrved in the inirnortal verses 
of the poet. 

^J'hc daughter of Ferdosi at first rtgected 
the uiitiiuely gift. P>y tlie persuavsiou of the 
Bultan she at length accepted it, and ex- 
pended it on an oinbankment to afford a 
8up]>ly of water to the city whore her fatljcr 
had been born, and to which he had been 
always mucli attached. 

Ferlshta says that it is a well -established 
facit, that a few days before his death, to gratify 
his avaricious appetite, Mahmood had com- 
manded all his gold and casltets of precious 
stones to be strewed before him. VVlicn ho 
beJiold them he wept, and he ordered them 
to be restored to their repository. 

It is also related, that one day he asked one 
of the court attendants what quantity of 
valuable jewels the Samany dynasty had ac- 
cumulated. lie was informed that one of 
them had seven rvttuh weight of precious 
stones. Mahmood cried out, Thanks to 
thee, all-powerful Being, who hast enabled 
me to collect more than one hundred ruttuls.” 

He commanded a wealthy citizen to bo sum- 
moned to his presence, and reproached him for 
being an idolater and an apostate from the 
faith. The citizen replied, “ O King, I am 
not an idolater nor an apostate ; but I am 
possessed of wealth ; take it, hut inflict not on 
me a two-fold injury by robbing me both of 
my money and of my good name.” The 
king is said to have confiscated the money, 
and then presented him with a certificate 
certifying the orthodoxy of his tenets. 

The following wcll-kiio'wn story, recorded 
in most notices of him, is a singular and 
characteristic exemplification of his rigid 
notions of military subordination. A peti- 
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tioner one day coin|jlained that Mahmood’a 
ne])liew, an officer in tlie army, had conceived 
a passion for his wife, a beautiful but faithless 
woman, who had sacrificed her lionour and 
received him to her embraces. That the 
prince, in his frequent visits to his house, 
iieaped injuries upon, and was in the habit of 
inllieting personal ]>unishTnout, and of then 
ejecting liim from tlio house. The king, 
deeply effected, re]>rovod the poor man for 
not having previously made tliis case known 
to him. The man assured him he liad often 
endeavoured to do so, hut w'as ahvays re- 
pelled. Jlc was then directed to give the 
king notice when the next visit w'as made. 
Tlie injured man having done as ordered, 
Mahmood, enveh)ped in the folds of his cloak, 
attended him to his homo, and found his 
nephew^ and ]»ararin)ur together. Having 
extinguished the candle wJiich had boon 
hurniiig on the carpet near their ctnich, he 
severed tlie head of the ailuUeror from his 
body, and then commanded the man to bring 
a light and a draught of water, jiuor 

man fell at the king’s feet, and ])om‘ed forth 
his gratitude in unmeasured language, and 
then bogged iiim to say why he hail ])nl out 
the candle, and afterw ards called so eagerly 
for water to drink. Tlie king rej»lie<l, he 
had put out the candle that jiity miglit not 
arrest his hand in the execution of his duty, 
for that he tenderly loved the youth ; and, 
moreover, that ho had registereil a vow^ to 
(jiod, wdieii he first hoard the complaint, that 
he would neither oat nor drink till he had 
brought the criminal to justice, which w'as the 
cause of Jiis intense tliirst. 

The predatory nature of hia excursions, 
the little attention jiaid to tlie internal or- 
ganization of his government, the ]>roximatc 
dowmfall of his dynasty, and the disrujition 
of his dominions, do not imjiress respect for 
his administrative ability or enlarged views of 
policy, or justify the high estimate of Ins ad- 
mirers, who claim for him the possession of 
every royal virtue. 

He is represented to have been of midille 
stature, athletic, arid wed proportioned, but 
with a countenance scarred with tlie sniallpox, 
a source of deep mortification to liim ; and 
that the glory of his career miglit efface the 
impression of his features, is by some stated 
to have been the stimulant wdiich first roused 
into action and sustained to the last Ids in- 
domitable resolution and wuirlikc enteriirises. 
Hia disjiosition w^as cheerful, and he lived in 
harmony with all wlio were attached to his 
person. 

A great social revolution had been gra- 
dually and unnoticed in operation. The 
Arabs — the kindred, first disciples, and fearless 
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eoldiers of the Prophet— had lost iiin«3h of 
their early prestige. Tlieir power Wiis (iivi- 
ded, their enthuBiasm was no longer as of oI<l, 
their infliieiiee had been a hnig time on the 
wane, and though many of iliem were still 
emjdoyed l)oth as soldiers and civil otlicors, 
a great portion of tlie court and army were 
^Jhirks, and the great mass of the ])opnlation 
was Persian. It is to he regrettcM.1 that the 
historians of the past disregarded all other 
materials than those which pcrj)etnated and 
ministered to the liiilitary reni>wn, and ex- 
plained the foreign rohitiona,of their respective 
countries. There is now no means of he- 
coming ac(pminted with the state of society, 
the ])rogross of the vari(nis grades of the 
peoj)lo, and of public ami domestic manners 
in the kingdom of (Hiizui. Had there ex- 
isted any sources of such information, it 
would ho an invalualdo ac(|uisition in tracing 
the history of the various succeeding dynas- 
ties in India ; all of whicli, it will be seen, 
trace their origin to the court or neighbour- 
hood of tliat kiTigdoin. 

At the time of IMahmood's death, his sons 
IMohammed and Musaood wore l)oth absent. 
The former was the favourite of the father, 
and to him was becpieatliod tbo va.(?ant throne. 
Mohammed was ac<!onliiigly put in possession, 
»and inaugurated his reign liy opening the 
welJ-li]le<i excho<|Uor of which Jic liad ob- 
tained ]K)saession, and making largesses to 
his friends, and all wlioso adliercnce would he 
desirable in the crisis which he felt conscious 
impended. Notwit Jistanding this profuse libe- 
rality, tlie hearts of the soldiers and the 
people were devoted to Afusaood. When he 
inaile liis appearance to fight for the crown, 
liosts crowdeil to his standard ; the contest was 
soon decided. i\loliamined was imprisoned, 
after a reign of five months, and deprived of 
bis eyesight. After the death of his brother 


he Avas restored to the throne. lie ruled fur 
one year, hut was put to death by bis nepliow, 
the SOM of Miisaood. 

During tlie nine years of Musaood’s reign, 
three incursions were inatle by him into Hin- 
dostan. The first was in the ^''oar a.o. 
his route lay througli the hills of Cashmere, 
in which he met with some opposition, tlic 
only incident of the campaign, which was 
soon overcome. 

One of those famines, of such frcciuent oc- 
currence ill the Mast, occurred this year. 
Whole provinces of Iliudostan wore entirely 
depopulated, and in parts of the kingilom 
scarcely a single house escaped the ])lague. 

In 1.0135, the disobedience of an Indian 
rajah provokeil llic second incursion, ami in 
the following year he marclied in person to 
reduce Sewalik, a ])rincipality lying along tlie 
base of the mountain whc-rc tlie Oangos first 
rolls it waters into the Imliaii plains. 'L'he 
capital, though strongly fortified and well 
garrisoned, yielded after six days’ attack. 
'J'he bfioty whicli fell into his hands is said 
to have liccn immense. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to take the fort of Sunput, situated 
Avilhin forty miles of Delhi, on the road to 
J^ahorc ; tlie garrison vacate<i it ou the ap- 
proach of the IMohanimcdans, and sought 
shelter in tlie Avoods. He thou designed to 
proceed against another offending rajah called 
I It am, but was pacified by the submission and 
magnificent present made to him to deprecate 
j his wrath. His Indian jiroccedings were liere 
I interrupted by a circumstance fated to initiate 
a series of operations Avhich proved the ruin 
of the reigning house, overthrew most of the 
existing rulers of the ^lohammedans, and led 
I to the establishment of a poAver in India ex- 
tensive and still abiding- —namely, the '^furks, 
Avbo have played a prominent ]>art in aubvSe- 
queut events as professors and soldiers of Islam. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GHIZNI i^Concluded). 


The first mention which is met Avith in his- 
tory of the Turks, is in the Avar which the 
Emperor Heradius waged in the beginning 
of the seventh century, against Khosroes 
Puvvces, the son of Ormuz, King of Persia. 
The Persian OAved a great deal of his success 
to the aid of the Avars, a tribe of Tartars, 
who when driven out of their country by 
some Turkish hordes, solicited and obtained, 
from the weak policy of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, leave to feed their flocks within the 
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limits of the cmj»ire. To oppose the ravages 
of these barbarians Horaclius made an alliance 
with the '^J'urka, by Avlioni they had liecn ex 
polled, and a tribe of tliem who bore the name 
Kliozars, issued und^u' their chief, Zubil, from 
the plains of the Volga, and joined the em- 
peror in Georgia.* In the eleventh century 

* Malcolnfs History of Persia^ vol. i. p. 160, note. 
Other historians ascribe the first appearance of the Turks 
in the AVest to the eleventh century. See Mill, &c. 
Malcolm’s authority on this point is superior to theirs. 

1 u 
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they present tlieniselvca «‘is one of the most 
numerous and formidable of the pastoral 
nations. Tlio declining years of Malimood 
^A'cre disturbed by their reported bravery and 
the numbers of them that roved over the wastes 
of Bokhara. In an assumed kindly tone ho 
once iinpiired of a 'Burkish envoy what assist- 
ance might he expect from them in case of 
.attack : — “ Send this/’ said the ’Burk, holding 
forth an arrow, ‘'and tifty thousainl horsemen 
Avill repair to your standard; add another 
from my quiver, and the nnnd)er will be 
doubled; if you need furtlier aid, dispatch 
my bow through our tribes, and two hundred 
thousand mounted warriors will obey the 
sumimms.” * Mahmood listened to the an- 
swer with doeji alarm, but the storm wliieh he 
apprehended from that suroliarged and threat- 
ening cloud did not burst till after Ida death. 
For f(iur centuries their strength had been 
accumulating. Mahmood imprmlcntly, and 
contrary to the advice of his more far-seeing 
counsellors, hud granted to their entreaties 
permission to pass the Oxus with their flocks 
and herds, and to occupy the uninhabit(?d 
jdaius of Khorassan. ’riiroe brotliers, the 
sons of a chief named Seljuk, availed them- 
selves of the concession, and their numbers 
wore soon considerably increased by the ac- 
oessions, which every day brought, from the 
thickly poj)ulated fields tliey had left behind. 
During the reign of their benefactor there 
was no reason to regret tlioir ])roximity, no 
com]ilaint against tliom seems to have been 
raised. 

’Bhough some chiefs of the ’Burks had 
risen previously to the highest coiiimarid 
under the g<jvernments tliey served, — as the 
Mamelukes at Ihigdad, and Aluptugceii hiiii- 
seif, the founder of the existing dynasty, — yet 
the iScljukians were the first, in modern times, 
of their race that secured jiermancnt posses 
bions to the south of the Oxus. 

Seljuk, from whom this peo])le liad their 
patronymic, was the sou of the Fmir Vekank, 
whoso influence over the i non arch was very 
considerable. On the death of this minister 
be was in eurnuiand of the armies of his sove- 
reign. llis anxious curiosity is said to have 
provoked the indignation of the seraglio ; 
and here again to the agency of woman is at- 
tributed a circumstance to which are traceable 
the rise and fall of empires. Influenced by the 
promptings of one of the kirig’.s wives, 8eljnk 
was disgraced, and with his family and friends 
fled from the court into the territories adja- 
cent to Samarcaiid. The Tartars in their 
southern migrations were soon identified in 
religion with the people among whom they 
sojourned. The followers of Seljiik rapidly 
* D’lkrbclot. See “ Sdjook.” 


increased. Jlis residence became the asylum 
of all the expatriated and adventurous of the 
neighbouring clans. Their individuality Avas 
lost in the common passion for conquest and 
]jlundcr. 

The schemes of aggrandizement winch oc- 
cupied the thoiiglits of Scljuk did not perish 
with him. The wars which his grandsons, 
Togrol Beg and Techogor Beg, Avaged against 
the princes of 'rransoxiana spread their fame 
lar and wide, and filled the King IMnsaood 
with well-grounded apprehension. When 
making prejiarations for his third exjicditiou 
into India, the King of (jJhiziii was strongly 
advised to turn his attention to repress the 
encroachments of the ISeljiiks, who had already 
apj>roj>riatod ^amareand and BoUliara. He, 
unfortunately for himsell, rejected ihi.s salutary 
advice, .‘ind tluis left the two grandsons of 
Scljuk to establish their power in the noAvly- 
aequirod territories, and to mature their jilans 
of future aggrandizement. ’Flic result was 
that when, at length, Musaood was oblig(?d to 
adojd vigorous measures, tlie enemy Avere 
enableil utterly to defeat him, and seemed 
their crowning victory at Zeiideean, in Kho- 
rassan, under the command of ’I'ogrol lieg. 
This victory was so decisive, ami [>roductive 
of such imp(jrtant consequences, that the 
colossal empire of the Gliizinites was shivered 
to atoms. 

Togrol Beg thus liecame the first sultan of 
the Seljukian Turks. Ho became master of 
a very extensive cm[>ire, Avliicli strctciied from 
Bokhara to ^?yria, and from the Indus to the 
Black Sea. He lived to au old age, and, 
dying in bis sevenlielh year, bequeathed ins 
throne to bis nephew, Alji Arslan. ’Bhis 
powerful prince reigned Avitliout a rival His 
alliance was eagerly sought by the ('ali])li of 
Egypt, and as a symbol of bis double eni[)ire, 
as ruler of the East and West, on state occa- 
sions be had a scimitar girt to each tbigb. 

Driven from (Hiizni by the vietoi ions ’Burks, 
Modood, the sou and successor of Musaood, 
rctircil to his Indian domiiii(jn, and Avasted 
much of his surviving fon-e in wreaking ven- 
geance on his uncle u..*i his sons, who Ijad 
imprisoned and .‘jssassinateil bis father, after 
his defeat and humiliation. Having avenged 
his father’s death, he built the toAvn of 
Futtoliabad to Lis memory. Modood had 
for his portion of the Indian cnijiire La- 
hore and its dependencies, ’riiesc, after hie 
death, fell into his successor’s hands, as did all 
the country cast of the Indus, as far as llansy 
and Tahnesur. 

To recover the luttei:, and indeed to expel 
the Mohammedan power out of India, and 
avenge the outrages on the gods of tlio 
Hindoo mythology, the Rajah of J^elhi, with 
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the ro-oporation of other nativcpriiioos and the 
Bralmiins, preached iipa holy war agaihist their 
invaders, thus anticipatiii;^ by half a century 
t he first Christian crusade, jn'ovokod by kindred 
outrages on what tlie Aloslenia denounced 
as the idolatry of tlie followers of Christ. 
The Indian holy war dates from a.d. 10411, 
the first crus:ulo from a.i>. lODo. The IVfo- 
hammedans w*erc ejected from their recent ac- 
quisitions. Thence the Hindoos marched to- 
wards the fort and temple of Nagrakote, whose 
capture and plunder have been described in 
a former page. Four months w^as devoted 
to its recovery. The garrison having all 
their supplies cut off, their f)rovision8 con- 
sumed, and no hope of succour from Lahore, 
wore reduced to an unconditional surrender. 
The Hindoos, naturally elated by their re- 
peated successes, cahmlated on the entire 
restoration of their indej)endcnee, and the 
re-establishment of their muhifarioiis creeds 
ill all their pristine splendour and powder. 
The great incentive to a superstitious people, 
the direct and imine<liate inter])osition of 
[irovidcuce, on so many occasions, and in so 
many ]»laces, pressed into service, was not 
w'anting. It W’as authoritatively, yuihliely, 
and generally announced that the Ibijali of 
Delhi had a vision, in which the great and 
venerated idol, so summarily treated hy Mah- 
inood some years previous at Nagrakote, 
had apjiearod, and asserted that he was now 
prepared to avenge the sacrilegi»)us contu- 
nudics heajKHl upon him, that he had e.\e- 
cutod summary punishment at Gliizni, and 
would meet the rajah at Nagrakote in his former 
temple. This story was liailod with general 
credence. Zealots from all qunrter.s soon 
swelled tlieraiiksof tlie pious rajah, and hesoon 
saw” himself at the head of a numerous force, 
confident in the assurance of lieaveuly aid, 
ready to confront every danger, and dare the 
most hazardous. With these enthuBiasts lie 
besieged Nagrakote. It soon fell into tbelr 
bands. The following morning, in a garden 
ill the centre of the })hice, where for centuries 
it hail receiveil the homage of its credulous 
w'orshippers, stood identical in size, sha])e, 
ainl features, the cherished idol of tlicir ado- 
ration, which liarl been shattered into frag- 
ments hy the vigorous assaults of the aiida- 
eiouK Mahmood. Great was the exultation 
of the surprised and delighted votaries. They 
exclaimed that their god had returned from 
Ghizni. No artifice w^as imputed to the 
rajah and the Brahmins, To their god 
and his mysterious inllucnce w'as thankfully 
given all the credit of this palpable miracle. 
Its rejiutation suddenly raised to such a 
degree the fame of this shrine, that thousands 
came daily from all parts of llindostan to 
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perform their devotions, and to consult the 
oracle upon all important occasions. Ferishia, 
the Mohammedan historian, avers that in hia 
time — in the seventeenth century— “the offer- 
ings of gold, and silver, and jewels, brought 
and sent by the different princes of India, 
from far and near, w’erc supposed to have 
nearly equalled the mass of wealth removed 
by Mabinood.” 

The success of the Rajah of ])clhi inspired 
such confidence into the ju’inccs of the l?un- 
•jaub and other places, that, ** though before 
this time,” our authority quaintly Rays, “like 
foxes they durst hardly creep from their 
holes, for fear of the Moslems’ arms, yet now 
they put on the aspect of lions, and openly 
set their masters at defiance.” 

Three of the allied rajahs, with an army com- 
posed of ten thousand horse, ami an inuiimor- 
ahle host of infantry, advanced on Lahore, and 
invested it. ^J’hc siege lasted seven months. 
4'he Mohammedans had everything to figlit 
for; they defended tlie town street by street, 
for the w^alls, being bad, were soon reduced 
to a heaj> of ruins ; dosj^airing of aid, and 
finding tliat they must be ovorjiowered, they 
hound themselves by oath to conquer or die, 
and witii tliis alteniativo made a sally. Their 
temerity was their salvation. The enemy, 
jianic stricken, lied in disorder wdiou they 
presented tliemselvcs, and fearful slaughter 
was made of tlie Hying host. 

The petty hut fierce and treacherous coii- 
nict.s Avaged hy tlie succeeding jirinees, till 
their utter extinction, have no historical in- 
terest to eornmand lengthened notice: suffice 
it to say tliat attempts, and in some cases 
attended w'itli temporary success, w^ere made 
for the recovery of Ghizni. Wars, interrupted 
by alliances often sacrificed to political inte- 
rests, were w\agc<l wdtli the Turks and the 
princes of Ghoor, as w^ell as with the rival 
members of their own house. One of these 
princes, and not the worst, confirnictl to tlie 
'i’nrks all the territory which they had wrested 
friim hia family. In the reign of JMusaood Ilf. 
it is recorded that his army passed the Ganges, 
and carried his conquests farther in Hindos- 
tan than any JMussulman had preAM'ously, ex- 
cept the Emperor IMahmood. The Multan 
Beiram is described as possessing a noble and 
generous spirit, ami as a patron of literature. 
“ Several w^ovks Averc by Jiis orders translateil 
from various languages, among wdiich is one 
particularly mentioned, an Indian book, called 
the Knlccl-oo-JJnmna, translated into Persian, 
and presented wnth a chess-board to Noav- 
sherAvan, surnained tJie Just, King of Persia, 
before the dissolution of the Hindoo empire 
of India.” The present of the chess-board was 
said to be intended as an experiment to try 
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tho genius of tlie vizier, aiul to indicate, that 
in the great game of state, attention and fore- 
sight were of more importance than chance ; 
while the book was calculated to convey the 
lesson tliat wisdom is always in the end an 
overniatcli for strength. 

Beiram, in the days of his prosperity, made 
two attempts to chastise a refractory Indian 
Bubject. This was liis governor of Laliore, 
whom he succeeded, in his first visit, in re- 
ducing to obedience, and then reinstated him 
in his post, a. d. 1118. Shortly after, this un- 
grateful subject, whose name was Moliammed 
Bhylecra, built the fort of Nagorc, to which 
he conveyed his 'wealth and family. He 
then raised an army com]) 08 ed of reckless 
adventurers, and committed great devasta- 
tions in several Indian principalities, and at 
length aspired to sovereign power. Sultan 
Beiram, apprised of Ids intention, marched a 
second time to chastise him. Bliylcern, and 
his ten sons, all governors of provinces, united 
their respective forces to oppose him. A 
battle followed ; the malcontents were obliged 
to break ground ; in their retreat the eleven, 
with their attendants, sank into a deep <inag- 
mire, and all there ignomiuionsly perialied. 
Having aj)pointed a ruler over the coii([uercd 
districts, Jleirani retired to liis capital. 

Jlis next important deed w’as the public 
execution of Ids brotlior-in-hiw, the prince of 
(ilioor, whose death was amply avenged, and 
the sultan Was obliged to evacuate (iliizid to 
the avenger. The trium])h of tlie latter was 
brief, ilis new subjects betrayed liim into the 
liands of tlicir late sovereign, who inflicted 
on him a singular ami ignominious death. 
The captive had Ids forehead blackened, was 
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I then seated on a bullock witli his face towards 
I the tail, and thus having been exposed to the 
I entire populace, amid their sliouts and insults, 
he was put to tlie torture, his head cut ofl', 
and sent to the Tnrkisli sultan. This bar- 
barity hastened the downfall of tins failing 
dynasty. Tho surviving brother of the two 
murdered chiefs prepared to avenge them. 
Reiram suflercd a signal defeat, and fled for 
safety towards his Indian realms, Imt, over- 
whelmed l)y liis misfortunes, he soon breathed 
his last after a reign of thirty -live years, 
A.D. 1152. 

Alla-ood-Deen, of Ghoor, the compieror, 
entered Ghizid in triunipli, and that noble 
city, the seat of empire, was for seven days 
committetl to the plunder and fury of tiio 
victorious and avenging army, wliiJc the heir 
of Beiram found refuge in Lahore. The last 
scene of this horrid drama was j>hiyed by 
Mohammed of (ihoor, a brother also of tlie 
three princes who figured in the hist acts, 
and Koshrow Malik, grandson of Beiram, 
and last of this race, wlio rather atoned for 
the oflenees of his ]>redeeo8sors than his own. 
His ]»rivate and pnlilic virtues, all ofwliieli are 
claimed for him, did not propitiate hislioredi ' 
tarv enemy, wlio first reduced Ghizni, then 
marcheil to India, ovoiTUiiiiing tlie province.s 
of Peshawur, Alfghanistan, Mooltan, and the 
Indus, at lengtli a|)proachetl Lahore, and 
A. I). 1180 iiiv(?stoil Khosrow IMalik in his 
}>alace. It did not then fall, 1)ut in four years 
after the attack Avas renewed for some alleged 
violation of treaty, and two years after, 
A.D. 1180, the empire passed away for ever 
to tlic house of Glioor, wlioso history shall 
form the subject of the next chajitcr. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE DYNASTIES OF GHOOR AND KIIJUT. 


Mohammed Ghoory, the founder of this 
dynasty, was, nominally, acting umler the 
orders of his brother, hut possessing greater 
abilities, and being more actively engaged in 
civil and military affairs, lie was in greater 
favour with men of influence than tlie sove- 
reign, of Avhom he was in realit}' tho ruler. 
As soon as ho liad restored order in the 
lately captured province of Lahore he re- 
turned to Ghizni, but did not long Teraaiii 
there. In the year a.d. 1101 he proceeded 
to Hindostan, to encounter a formidable com- 
bination of native rajahs. The leaders of 
this patriotic movement were tho princes of 
Delhi and of Ajmecr. Their army was com- 


j)o.sedof two hundred thousand horse and tliree 
thousand elephants. ''Lne hostile forces nu>t 
within eighty miles of Delhi ; and altliough 
Mohammed is said to liavo displayed 
great personal courage, his army was com- 
pletely routed, and he, with great difficulty, 
escaped, severely wounded, having been hotfy 
pursued for a distance of forty miles. After 
this discomfiture he retired to the court of his 
brother in Ghoor, and having brought to- 
gether a force of a hundred and twenty 
thousand cliosen horse, composed principally 
of Turks and Affgluins, he songlit tlie re- 
covery of his dominions, and inarching through 
Peshawur and Mooltan (names immortalized 
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in Engliah history), he directed Ids course to 
Ijahorc, whence he sent an ambassador to the 
Indian cliiel's, with a declaration of war, 
fihonlil they refuse to embrace Islam. As 
niij^ht be expected from a people so devoted 
to tlieir vernacular belief, fluslied with recent 
victoiy, a haughty answer was given, and a 
formidable host, far more lumicrous tlian tlie 
former, was i>repared to indorse this accept- 
ance of the issue. They mi‘t again — rather a 
strange coincidence — on the banks of the 
iSoorsutty, to decide their fate. 'I’lio number 
of Kajpuot ju'inces in tlie Indian camp 
amounted to a hundred and fifty, hut this 
numbor will not bo deemed incredible, if, as 
llriggs states, the title was apjdied to all the 
members of a family wldcli enjt)yed feudatory 
estates, and may bo comj)ared to tlie title of 
baron in (ilermany. Tiiey pledged themselves 
by the most solemn of their oaths (the sacred 
(bulges), “ that they would conquer their 
enemies, or die martyrs to their faith,” and 
tlispatclied a tbreatouing letter — an avowal 
of their fletonuinatiun — to their invader, 
in which they averred, in the high -Ho wn 
phraseology, wbieb can find a faint medium of 
ctiiiveyance in the English language, “that 
they luul sworn, if lie bail determiuod to brave 
bis evil destiny, to advance upon him with their 
rank- breaking elephants, their jilain-tranipling 
liorses, and blood -tliirsling soldiers, early the 
following morning, to crush tlie army which 
his ambition was leading to ruin.” To tliis 
a modest reply was given, that Moliammed 
was merely executing the cominainls of his 
sovereign, and requesting a truce till he liad 
communicated to liim the. state of aflairs. This 
message had the intended effect. The Indians, 
thrown off their guard by the affected sem- 
blance of apprebeiision, spent the following 
night in riot and revelry. THie dawn of the 
morning rovealeil to them the true aspect of 
affairs. As the darkness cleared away the 
slieeu of the sjdeudid mail, glittering with a 
yirofusion of jewels and gold, of an army in 
battle array in possession of their outposts. 
Hashed upon their startled vision. They were 
surprised in a double sense, but not dismayed. 
HMio extent of tlieir lines enabled them to 
push forward their cavalry, and give a timely 
check to the advancing Moliammcdaus until 
the main body was in order to engage. By 
tills manosuvre tliey were enabled to com- 
mence the fight, which they did in four lines, 
with great resolution and military organiza- 
tion. The details, though interesting, may 
he well sacrificed to space and other matter. 
Enough to say, by a well devised stratagem, 
the Moslems eventually achieved a victory. 
Two of the Indian chiefs fell ; many of the 
princes sliarcd the same fate; and, as the his- 


torian forcibly phrases it, “this prodigiou- 
.army, once shaken, like a great hnilding, tot- 
tcretl to its fall, and was lost in its own riiins,“ 
The usual consequences of Eastern warfare 
follow — havoc, plunder, butchery, and slavery. 
Dcsolatiou charred the ]>ath of tlie conqueror. 
In the following year (llIiG) — it may be well 
to mention it, as it is tlie first notice of the 
town — Gwalior fell into IMoliamined’s hands, 
and, by the death of liis brother, he succeeded 
to the regal name, having long possessed the 
jiowcr. M’lic remainder of his reign Avas prin- 
cipally occnjiied in affairs, however iuiiiortaiit, 
alien to Indian history, lie A\as assassinated 
Avhile reposing in his tent, a.d. 120(). 

It may not be irrevelaut here to say that 
contemporaneous to these events the caliphate 
of JOgyjit was the theatre of one of the. most 
extr.aordinary incidents in history, and in 
which tlie pcojile of England played the most 
prominent ])art — namely, tlie Avar Avaged by 
the “ lion -hearted” Tlantagenct, llicbanl I., 
in tlie remote realms of ^Saladin, equally 
famous in the history of liis peoj)le. It was 
during tliis period the siege of ^Vere to()k 
place, Avlieii the Gliristiaii chivalry, in the 
vigour and strengtli of their stccl-cinil squa- 
drons, broke throngli tlie ranks of the ^rurkish 
host, and left twenty emirs and seven thou- 
sand of the flower of the sultan’s cavalry to 
“bite the dust” on their native plains; that 
Jaffa and ( JesaraAa fell, the Avay to ticrusalem 
and its holy places, as they are calleil, were 
opened to tlie Christian jiilgriiii, an object 
then paramount to all others ; and such deeds 
performed by England’s king, that for cen- 
turies after the Syrian inothor hushed her 
screaming ba]>c to silence Avith his awe-in- 
epiring name. This period also Avitiiessod the 
second crusade, the beginning and end of tlie 
fourth, and several other memorable events, 
not to be noticed further liere. 

The successor of the last-named prince waa 
Kootb-ood-Deen, Avbo bad not any hereditary 
nor testamentary claim. In the reign of bis 
sovereign ho had acquired some di.stiiiftiou 
for his civil and military capacity, and libo- 
r.ality to men of letters, — a virtue or a policy 
which secures for him, as for every ]\Iecrenas, 
AvhatcA'er liis transgressions, a distinguislied 
niche in the posthumous gallery of illustrious 
men. lie had been originally a slave, and 
the development of liis qualities ainl subse- 
quent aggrandizement may, Avitbout any de- 
preciation of bis personal Aurtucs, be attri- 
buted to the accident of having a king for his 
purchaser. \\'hen the death of his master 
was made known, he proclaimed his owm in- 
dependence, which he maintained till his 
dentil, and made Dcllii tlie seat of his govern- 
ment. Wlieu a man is praised for his gene- 
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roBity in India, they say to tin's day, “ He is 
as liberal as Kootb-ood-Deen Eibuk.” A few 
slaves succeeded to liim on the throne ; they 
arc called bv historians the Slave Dynasty. 

Taj -ood-l)oen Veldoo/, his successor, was, 
like himself, a slave. On him had been con- 
ferred by Mohammed (Jhoory the honour of 
carrying the l>hi(;k standard of Oliizni, a pri- 
vilege confined to the heir-apparent. On the 
death of his royal master and benefactor, Taj- 
oud-Deon was proclaimed King of Ohizni. 
His first act after his accession was the inva- 
sion of the Piinjaub, and the occujiation of 
liahore ; but in his course of coinpicst he was 
checked by his contemporary, Kootb-ood- 
Deen, and deprived of his kingdom, but soon 
after recovered it, and conceived the notion 
of coiKpiering India. For this purpose he 
raised an army some time after the death of 
Kootb ood-Deon. Having reduced a few of 
the northern districts, he was defeated near 
Delhi by IShums-ood-Deeii Altmish, taken 
prisoner, and died in confinement, a.d. lUlS, 
having reigned only nine years. 

To understand this very intricate passage 
of Indian history, avoided by many, confused 
by others, — when the divided emjiire of their 
master was conteinporaiieously ruled over by 
his four favourite slaves, and Ids nephew, his 
legitimate heir, — it is necessary to say a few 
words of another of them. 

Baha-ood-Deeii Togrol had raised himself 
from a servile condition to a position of some 
repute in the service of Mohammed Ghoory, 
who, when he was leaving Hindostan, gave 
the command of a fort to Togrol in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gwalior, and assured him if he 
coutpiered that district he wonhl conlirm him 
in the government. Unable to storm this 
stronghold, ho environed it with detached 
forts, and thus effectually blockaded the hills, 
and calculated on its inevitable surren- 
der. The Rajah of Gwalior was ien&ibli/ 
apprised of that disagreeable fact by his 
pressing necessities ; but in order to dis- 
appoint the vulture expectations of his foe, 
he privately communicated to Kootb-ood- 
J^een that he would surrender it to him. 
The latter accordingly took possession of the 
valuable and much -sought -for prize. The 
consecpienccs might be expected. This 
arrangement nearly produced a war between 
the two chiefs. The sudden death of Togrul 
alone prevented it. 

The fourth now remains to be noticed. 
Shnms-ood-Deen Altmish rose rapidly in 
royal favour, and in the course of time 
became the son-in-law, and subsequently 
general -in -chief, of Kootb-ood-Decn. Upon 
the death of his father-in-law, Altmish was 
not satisiied to have the son succeeding the 
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father. To tliat position lie himself aspired , 
and being a favourite with the army, and liy 
marriage a member of the royal family, he 
had the means to accom])lish his ambitious 
projects. He advanced against Delhi, the 
capital, and in tlie year a.t>. 1211, expelled 
his unoffcndiiig brother-in-law from the 
throne, and declared himself king. There 
were some who viewed this acquisition as its 
heinouH injustice deserved. 'Ilie greater part 
of his '^^Ihn kish horse, the llower of the army, 
tleserteil him. They, uniting with other 
supporters of legitimacy, advance«l in great 
force on Delhi, hut were met and defeated 
by his suj)crior skill an<l numbers. 

After this event the tributary Rajah of 
Jalvvur having refused to discliarge his obli- 
gations, he (umipelletl him to do so. He pro- 
ceeded against the reigning prince of Ghizni, 
his lord paramount, who had occn})icd the 
Punjaub, and defeated and inijnisoned him ; 
his death soon followed, as some relate, from 
poison. He also, on the banks of the Chenab, 
gained, in a.d. 1217, a com|)lcte victory over 
Ids brother-in-law. In 1221, the famous but 
nnfortunate »lulal-ood-Deoii, being defeatcil 
in the uoith liy tlonghis Khan, retreated to- 
wards Lahore, whore his hopes of safety were 
destroyed, and he compelled to retreat towards 
Scinde Sevoistan. In 122o he led his vic- 
torious army towards Bahar, and Ijuckmiw, 
the capital of Ghoor, and wrested tribute 
from the Rajah of Bengal. He caused the 
currency of that kingtlom to be struck in his 
own name, appointed his sou to the govern- 
ment of J^ahar, and then returned in triiinipli 
to his city of Delhi. About this time, his un- 
fortunate brotlier-in-hiw having been drowned, 
lie seized on all his kingdom. In 1227 he 
conquered the province of JMalwa. In 1231 
he laid siege to Gwalior, which had again 
fallen into the hands of the Hindoos. He 
became master of it. This deed was cele- 
brated by a contemporary poet in four verses, 
which are still to be seen on an inscription 
cut upon stone over one of the gateways. 
After the reduction of this town ho directed 
his march towards Malwa, reduced the fort 
of Bhilsa, and took tlie city of Oojein. Here 
he destroyed a rnagiiificent temple, similar to 
that at Soniiiautli, already described. This 
temple is said to have occupied three hundred 
years in building, and was surrounded by a 
wall one liundred cubits high. The image of 
Vicramnditya, so renowned in Hindoo myth- 
ology, and tlie image of Mahakaly, both of 
stone, with many other statues in brass, were 
found in the teinjile. These the pious vandal 
had conveyed to Delhi, and they were broken 
at the door of the principal mosque. He was 
on his march to seize on Delhi, when his 
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]>roml anil destructive career was Ktopped by 
a power more inexora])lo than hiniselF. He 
fell ftick, returned to his capital, and termi- 
nated Ins life and his conipiests on the 30th 
of April, 123C. 

Little survives, with the exception of his 
cruelly and treachery to the meml^era of his 
family, his insatiable thirst for coinpiest, and 
the ruthless onslauL^ht on his conquered vic- 
tims, to afiord materials for a discriminate 
estimate (»f his character. 

His vizier, towards the close of lii.s rci.ufu, 
had been in a similar ea])acitv with the ( Jali})h 
of IJagdad. It may he worthy of remark 
tluit th<3 title of Nizam -ool-]\h»ulk, which was 
so generally ado])ted after his reign, is tirst 
ap])licd to this vizier, '.riiis reign lasted 
twenty -six years. 

Jlis son, Rookn-ood- Deen Feroze, who 
happetiLMl to be in Delhi at the demise of his 
father, ascended the throne without opposi- 
tion. II is reign is ])ronounccd by the Mo- 
hummoduiis tlieinselves to have been a con- 
tinuous scene of debauchery ami cruelty. 
While his time was entirely resigned to 
woiricn, coniiMlians, musicians, and dancing- 
girls, the management of public affairs was 
left entirely to bis mother, a Turk and a 
slave, whose character is coinpriKcd in tliis 
short summary — “a monster of cruelty.” 
Tile feelings of his subjects, who greeted his 
ascent to the throne witli every demonstration 
of respect, were grossly outraged and estranged ; 
and when his younger brother, the governor 
of Oude, raised tlie standard of revolt, crowds 
ilocketl to him. 'i’lic miserable king was de- I 
sorted by bis jirincipal C(mrti(?rs, and after a 
jirolligate reign of seven jnontlis the sceptre 
was jilaccd in the hands of his sister. He 
was im|)risoneil, and died in conliiiemciit. 
H is mother shared his cajitivity. 

Ruzea Reguni, the eldest daughter of Alt- 
inish, proved that she possessed qualifications 
to rule far superior to tliose of lier brothers ; 
indeed, contrary to oriental preceilents, during 
the life of her father she had, by his en- 
couragement, taken a prominent part in 
public affairs. It is very probable that 
it was owing to the knowledge of her business 
liabits that she owed her selection in prefer- 
ence to her brother, the governor of Oude, 
who was at that time in arms. During the 
expedition against Gwalior she was entrusted 
with the reins of government. 

She proved herself worthy of the prefer- 
ence. She studiously attended to affairs of 
state, assumed the imperial robes, and every 
day gave audience publicly from the throne ; 
revised and confirmed the laws of her father, 
wliich had been set aside in the last short reign, 
and dispensed justice with rigid impartiality. 


A jioweiTnl confederation, formed against 
her, she effoctinally suppressed, and also a 
combination of Indian rajahs. She selected the 
light men for the right jilace, and would liavc 
in every probability mlcd with entire satisfac- 
tion had she, so prudent iii all other inattm's, not 
betrayed that she was not impervious to those 
softer influences, whose witchery lead captive 
the human lieart. The object of her affec- 
tions was one li'ast calculated to soothe the 
wounded sensibilities of lier native subjects. 
Her 8US})ected idol was a foreigner — an 
Abyssinian. Insurrection followed, ami ho 
was the fir.st victim. IMoro than one Rizzio 
has been poinavded to avenge the suspect od 
huiionr of a royal dame. She was made a 
captive, and her young brother raised to the 
tlirone. The imprisoned ipiceu fascinated 
one of her nobility, they w'OTo married, and the 
connexion enabled him to rai.se an army. M any 
chiefs of distinction among the neigbhouring 
elans iU'offcred their fealty. The newly -levied 
force marched on tlie capital. The two armies 
met near Delbi ; an obstinate confli<d ensuod. 
The queen was defeated ; she fled to Hitlimula. 
Her adherents were again, after some sliort 
time rallied, ami in a condition to make a bold 
effort for the crown. Another defeat followed, 
and the queen ami her linshand were seized in 
their flight, and both put to death by the 
traitors, whose crimes could not bo justifled. If 
there bo a similarity in the fates of the suspected 
paramours, can no ])arallel be drawn between 
the fates of the rf>yal mistresses? J.)oos the 
ill-fated Indian linshand exhibit anything in 
common with the Scottish laird ? The his- 
tories of nations most widely severed abound 
witli ]»icturcs drawn from one original. Such 
is human nature I 

While the Sultana Ruzea Logmn was 
confined in the fort of Rithunda, her young 
brotlier Reirain ascended the throne, I2b.>. 
The year following intelligence readied the 
court at Delhi, that tlio danger which had 
been for some time approaching had at 
length readied their tloors. ^Ihe Nlogiil 
hordes of Jeiighis Khan had invested La- 
liore ; the troo])8 had mutinied, the viceroy 
had lied, in consequence, by night, and was 
actually on liis way to Ddlii. Ijabore was 
plundered by the enemy, ami thonsarids of 
the inhabitants carried away into slavery. A 
general council of the state was summoned by 
roj’al proclamation, and a resolution adopted 
to send the vizier and the most experienced 
officers towards Lahore to oppose the IVIoguls. 
The unfortunate king was not aware that 
the vizier was his enemy ; although, not 
long previously, he was implicated in a 
conspiracy against him. After the army had 
1 penetrated the Punjaub, and reached one of 
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tho five celebrated rivers of that country — 
whose gcograpliical features have Leon, in 
recent years, disclosed by the British cam- 
paigns, and which, by that aid, are so fully 
and satisfactorily before the readers of this 
liistory, namely, the Beas, where the town of 
Siiltanpore now stands — lie began to sow the 
Roods of discontent in the minds of the offi- 
cers; and to facilitate his ends he, in the 
interim, wrote privately to the king, im- 
puting disaffection and sedition to scverfil of 
the nobility, requesting that he would either 
come in person to the army or furnish him with 
am])le power to })nnish the traitors. Though 
tho prince had just grounds for suspecting the 
fidelity of his vizier, the wily minister had 
insinuated himself into his confidence, and he 
unfortunately gave full credence to his misre- 
]>re.sciitations. Beiram replied, that tho officers 
merited the punishment the vizier wished to 
have the authority to inllict ; he at the same 
time recommendod to him the exercise of the 
greatest amount of caution, and to lull them 
into an imaginary security till such evidence 
could he supplied as would leave their guilt 
unquestioned, and punishment could be iu- 
tlicted with impunity and witJiout apprehen- 
sion of disagreeable results. This was the 
procedure which the crafty minister expected 
would be adopted, and which would best sub- 
serve the plans which lie entertained. He 
produced this communication to the parties 
unsuspectingly imjdicated ; be inllamed their 
minds with the bitterest animosity against 
their grossly abused sovereign, and misled 
tliem as to the accuser. He expressed to 
them his fears that ho himself was an ob- 
ject of suspicion, and in as imminent danger 
as the most obnoxious of them. After some 
deliberation, the body of the iiii})licatcd offi- 
cers resolved to unite in support of the vizier 
against the king. 

The nows of this confederacy reached 
the king’s oars ; hut it was now too late, the 
mischief was done. Instead of proceeding 
against the enemy, the army retraced their 
stcjis, and, influenced by the worst passions, 
souglit the capital. Having arrived before 
the walls, tliey laid siege to it. For three 
months and a half the citizens stood faith- 
fully by their sovereign. At length, when 
want and rumours had done their worst, dis- 
affection began to pervade them too ; and in 
May, 124:1, both the city and the king be- 
came tho prey of tlie rebel force. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was thrown into a duiigeon. 
In a few days after he suffered death, after a 
short and troubled reign of two years and two 
months. 

The anarchy and confusion which pre- 
vailed throughout the entire kingdom, on the 
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capture of the city and of the king, gave con- 
fidence to faction, and an adventurer having 
forced his way into the palace, caused himself 
to be proclaimed king. His rule was of very 
brief duration : the morning ushered in his 
ascent to the tlirone — the evening smiled 
upon his successor, Alla-ood- Deen JMusaood, 
a member of tlie royal family, hut not tho 
heir-apparent. The rebel vizier still main- 
tained liis influence, hut he soon met the fate 
historical justice demanded ; he was assassi- 
nated at the instigation of the nobles, to 
whom his overbearing pride, insolence, and 
crinitts had rendered him odious. 

In this reign, and in the year 1244:, an 
army of Mogul Tartars made an incursion 
into Bengal, by way of Khiitta and 'riiihet. 
Musaood sent a force to tho aid of Toglian 
Klian, the governor of Bengal. The IVIognls 
were completely defeatotl. The following 
year .another army of Moguls, from Camlaliar 
and Talikiian, advanced as far as the Indus, 
and attacked Oocha. The king in person led 
an army against them, and w'hon he liud 
arrived on the hanks of the licas, tlioy raised 
the siege, began to retreat, and finally eva- 
cuated the country. This prince was de- 
posed after a reign of about four years, having 
ilisgusted Ills subjects by his scandalous de- 
hauclieries, and was succeeded by his uncle, 
N asi r -ood - 1 )een Mahmood . 

This prince, who was tho son of tlic 
Sultan Altmisli, was apjiointed by liis fatlier 
governor of Bengal; ami on his death w'as 
imprisoned by tho cruel (piccn, and released 
on her overthrow. Ilia great military cha- 
racter, acquired in the wars with his Indian 
neighbours — his justice, sound policy, and the 
flourishing state of his province, attracted to 
him the attention of those who were tlie 
authors of the recent revolution. The his- 
torians aver that while in prison he disdained 
any support hut that wliicli he commanded 
by the exercise of his pen ; and that wlicn in 
power, he was tho friend of the poor, tlio jiro- 
tcctor of the common people, and tho ]»atron 
of learning. It is related that wlien nomi- 
nating Ids vizier to his high office, he assured 
him, that ho confided his own lionour to his 
loyalty and good condnet, he impressed upon 
him to do no act for wliich lie could not 
answer to God. In 1247, lie took the field 
and inarched towards Mooltan, and thence 
proceeded to inflict punishment on the 
Gukkurs, for tlie assistance they had rendered 
to the Moguls in their incursions. Several 
thousands of them, without distinction of age 
or sex, wore doomed to cajitivity. Several 
of tho ancient nobles, who held estates in the 
Punjauh on a tenure similar to the feudal, 
who had not furnished the prescribed quotas 
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to the army, were deprived of their titles and 
carried prisoners to Delhi, and tlieir fiefs con- 
ferred on their sons or relations on the former 
military tenure. The countries of the Pim- 
jiuib and MooJtan were, by these wise and 
decisivL* ineeautions, reduced to entire sub- 
jection, a. id the king’s autliority firmly re- 
stored. In 1217, he led his army into the 
Doab, between the Uangea and tlic Jumna, 
and after an ol)stinate siege, captured the fort 
of Dithunda, now Bnlundshchr ; continuing 
liis progress, he was met atKurra by two rajahs 
with tlieir combined forces. Tliose he de- 
featccl, plundered their territories, and made 
prisoners of many of tlieir families. They 
liad previously overrun and pillaged all the 
country south of the Jumna, a portion of the 
ilorninions of Delhi, and had destroyed the 
king’s garrisons from Alalwa to Kiirra. Tliis 
exploit concluded this campaign. In 124:1b 
at the head of a well-a]>]K)inted force, he 
marched on Mooltan. ’riie only result of 
this campaign worth record is, tliat ho placed 
a gov<;rn<;)r in NagfU’e and Oocha, who, in 
the following year, attempted to throw off bis 
allegiance, hut Avas defeated, and obliged to 
sue for mercy. Ho was not only paialoned, 
but reinstated. His attention was then (dial- 
lengeil t) the hostile donioustrations of one of 
the Hindoo princes, Jahir Dew, who had re- 
cently fortified the strong fort of Nurwur, 
and prepared to defend it to the last oxtre- 
niit}'. On tlio approach of the iMohammedans 
lie boldly marched out to oppose them, at the 
head of five thousand horse and two hundred 
llionsand foot. He was defeated, and the 
fort, after a short siege, surrendered. He 
then subjugated Chuudery ami INlalwa, esta- 
hlislieil his authority there, and a])])ointed a 
governor. In another quarter, at the same 
time, his viceroy of Lahore and INIooltan had 
rcpollotl one of those frequently recurring 
attacks of the IMoguls. Towards the latter 
end of 1257, a Mogul army crossed the 
Indus, hut retired at the king’s approach. 
In 1250, a confederation was formed of the 
rajahs and llajpoots of ]\Ie\vat, who, having 
collected a largo force, plundered and de- 
vastated the surrounding country. On the 
apjjroach of the Delhians they retired into 
the strong forts in the mountains of Sew’alik, 
and also tow'^ards Ttuntunbhore, to which they 
laid siege. The llajpoots, soon after de- 
scending in large force from their mountain 
fastnesses, made a violent ,.nd terrible attack 
upon their invaders ; they were, however, at 
length repelled hack to their hills with great 
slaughter. The captive chiefs wore put to 
death, and the rest were confined to perpetual 
slavery. 

Due of those glimpses at other public 
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affairs than military, which unfortunately so 
seldom present themselves in tlie histories of 
nations, is had in an embassy wdiich arrived at 
the close of this reign in Delhi, from the 
court of Persia. The vizier went out to 
meet it in state, wdth a train of fifty thousand 
foreign horse then in the service, two thousand 
elephants, and three thousand carriages of 
fireworks. ’Phe ambassador Avas conducted, 
amid some feats of horsemanship in sliam 
fights and a magnificent display, through the 
city, direct to the palace. There, the court 
AA-as arranged in the most gorgeous stylo ; all 
the nobles aud public officers of state, the 
judges, the mullahs, and the great men of the 
city were present, hcsules twenty -fiA'c j)rineos 
of Irak-A jum, Khnrassan, ttc., Avith their re- 
tinues. J\lany tributary Indian prineos also 
AA'cre there, and stood next to tlic throne. 

This prince, whoso memory is still che- 
rished, died 12GG, after a brilliant reign of 
twenty years. Contrary to the custom of 
other Indian princes, he had no concubines, 
and hut one wife, Avlmm he obliged to attend 
to the liumhlest ])art of domestic duties; and 
after his accession to the throne, bo continued 
to purchase his food by tlie fruits of his pen. 

Among the leading incidents in the reign 
of his successor, Cheias-ood-Deeu Bulhuu — a 
prince Avho Avas AA^orthy of the tlwoiic, though 
also a slave — are the following: — None hut 
men of merit and family were admitted to 
any public office; his justice and wisdom 
were themes of general approbation ; ho 
used to affirm that one of the greatest sources 
of the pride of his reign Avas, that upwards of 
fifteen unfortunate sovereigns — Avho had been 
driven from tlieir respective realms hy 
Jenghis Khan — had found an honourable 
asylum at his court, which Avas esteemed the 
most polite and magnificent in the world, and 
was the resort of all the distinguished wits 
and Uttcrati of Asia, a society of whom met 
fre(|uenlly, as did also another of musicians, 
dancers, actors, aud story-tellers : and various 
other societies were established audjiatronisod. 
The use aiul manufacture of fermented liipiors 
AA-as proliihited under the severest penalties. 
Ilia political foresight was clearly slioAvn 
when, on being advised to undertake an ex- 
jicdition to reduce Clujerat and Malwa once 
more to the Mohammedan yoke, Avhich they 
had throAvn off in a ]»rcviou8 reign, he re- 
plied, he would not assent to such measures, 
when the Mogul Tartars were become so 
poAverful in the north, having conquered all 
the Mussulman jirinccs ; that ho thought it 
wiser to secure vvdiat he jiossessed than leave 
his country exposed to foreign invasion. 
When the exigences of the empire rendered 
unavoidable an appeal to arms, he proved 
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liimeoir as acconn>li.s]io(l ill the pursuits of war guls invaded Hi ndostan ; lie led an armv in 
as of peace. The revolt of the Mewatties — the person to oppose them. The Moguls, alter 
inhabitants of mountains eiglity miles to the an obstinate conflict, were defeated, lie did 


nortli of Delhi — was met with terrible retri- 
bution — a hundred tliousand of them were put 
to the sword ; their forests were cut down, 
and soon converted into arable land. The 
Moguls suffered severely from his arms ; and 
Togrol Khan, the rebellious ruler of Rengal, 
though he had destroyed two armies sent 
against him, was at length slain, the hing 
having, in person, led an army against him. 
H.e died in the eightieth year of his age, 
128r), after a reign of tw'cnty-one years: the 
Indian .Mohammedans designate it glorious. 

The closing scene of the dynasty was 
ronclicd in the reign of the successor of the 
late king, who, tlujugh not the immediate 
heir, was by birth the heir in reversion. In 
the absence of his father — governor of Bengal 
— Kerkohar was placed on the tlirone. 
During his reign the Mognls, wlio for some 
time have l»een playing no inconsiderable 
part ill the northern provinces of India, had 
risen to such power and influence in the 
court of Delhi, that they wore enabled to 
carry matters with a very high hand, yet pro- 
fessing great attaehniont to the royal family. 
U'lie reigning sovereign having been pa- 
ralysed, tlio Mogul omralis contrived to 
secure the person of the young prince, an 
infant, three years of age. At this time 
there was no man in Delhi who had greater 
influence than Ferose, of the family of Khilji, 
who was tlie leailcr of the native party. A 
proclamation was issued proscribing, by name, 
the principal men of the Kiljies ; but they 
escaped the danger, and soon after rescued 
the young prince from tlieni, had bis helpless 
father assassinated, and raised to the throne 
their chief Feruso. The young jirineo was 
also soon murdered, and thus ended the Slave 
Dynasty, and the rise of the royal house of 
Khilji. 

The Khiljies were of Tartar origin, as well 
as their predecessors, tlic Hhoorians. Ferose 
was in the seventieth year of his age wlien he 
waded through the blood of bis sovereign and 
infant son to the throne. Mis moderation 
and general conduct, having once secured his 
position, stand in strange contrast with the 
means ho employed. He professed the 
deepest regret for his conduct, and great re- 
spect for his ])redecessors ; and when a 
member of the fallen house had made au un- 
Bucccssfiil effort to restore its prostrate for- 
tunes, he was not only pardoned, but had au 
estate conferred upon him. Ho became a 
patron of men of letters, and ac(piired a 
character for humanity and benevolence. 
Early in his reign, a liuiulred thousand Mo- 


not avail himself of the o[)j)ortunity pre- 
sented of inflicting })nnishment upon them ; 
on the contrary, he granted them peace and 
permission to withdraw from his dominions. 
In consequence of this lenity, and with the 
ambition of all adventurers wlio ilroam ut‘ 
acquiring on a strange arena those distinc- 
tions which they <lespair of ever receiving at 
home, Oghloo Khan, grandson of Jengliis 
Khan, entcrt7d into Ids service with three 
thousand followers, and had conferrod upon 
him, shortly after, the haml of the daughter 
of his new sovereign. The iSrognls all em- 
braced Islam, and erected a city called ]Mo- 
gulpore. 

The princi]>al event of this reign was the 
extension, for the first time, of the arms 
the Mohainmodans into the Deccan, 121M. 
Alla-ood-Decn, the king’s nephew, who Inul 
been appointed governor of Knrra — the 
capital of which, of the same name, stood on 
the Ganges, on the route from Allaliahad to 
Cawnpore, about forty mih's north-west from 
the former — reifuestcd ])ermissioii to attack 
the Hindoos of Bliilsa, who infostotl his ]»ro- 
vince. This was conceded. He, without 
delay, marclied against them, sulxlned them, 
and returned witli a large booty, collected in 
the pillage of tlio country, a part of w hieli 
he sent as a present to the king. The latter 
was very riiucli pleased both by the success 
and conduct of bis relative, and in return 
annexed Onde to his governineiit. On his 
preferment, lie informal the king that not far 
from his territories there were some rajahs 
of immense wealth, whom, if he were per- 
mitted, he would in a very sliort time reduce 
to subjection. The bait w'as too tempting 
for the ohl king; he gave bis consent. Ac- 
cordingly, 1294, he commenced his prepaia- 
tions fur future conquests, probably with the 
hope of establishing a new enq>iie in the 
central provinces of the j^eninsula. He con- 
ciliated many chiefs of higli distinct inn, the 
adlierents of tlie fallen dynasty. W ith a 
body of eight thousand oiiosen horse, lie ])ro- 
cceded by the sln>rtest road against the rajah 
of the Deccan, who possessed the \vealth of a 
long line of kings. Tliough he was opposed 
with great gallantry, he was successful. Tiie 
probability is, that the unsuspecting and in- 
offensive Hindoo king was taken by surprise, 
and had no resources but those which he im - 
provised to meet the danger. He pillaged 
the cajiital, seized on the merchants. Brah- 
mins, and principal citizens, and put them to 
the torture to coerce them to disclose their 
hidden treasures. Having received from the 
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unfortunate prince between twelve and fifteen 
thousand pound wci^lit of gold, besides a 
large quantity of pearls and jewels, and re- 
tained the elephants which he had taken in 
the royal stables, he released his prisoners, 
and agreed to quit the country on the tiftocnth 
day from his first entry. The uiqirincipled 
adventurer found pretexts for violating tlie 
terms of his treaty ; he exacted a far larger 
amount, and obtained a permanent footing, 
by tlie cession of Elichpore and its depen- 
dencies, in wliicli he placed a garrison. The 
Moliainmedan historian ohsorve.'^, “ that tliore 
is scarcely anytliing on record to becoinj>an*d 
witli this exploit, wliethcr regard is paid to 
tlie resolution in devising the plan, boldness 
in its execution, or tlic great good Ibrtune 
attoiidlug its execution.” Frenzied witli 
wealth .and success, bis |)assions were inllamed; 
and one of the objects wliich be contemplated 
was tlic <lest ruction of bis indulgent uncle ; 
wli(\, notwitlistandiiig tlic reinonstrances and 
warnings of his nearest and dearest friends, 
phu'cd iiimself defencelossly in liis iiower, and 
suffered death in his presence for his teme- 
rity. And thus was avenged, hy a blow from 
him who was among the nearest and dearest 
to liiiii, tlie royal hlood that had been shed 
for the jiosses.sioii of a crown. 

All al)ortive elfort was made to place the 
son of the deceased on the throne. '^^I'he re- 
putation acfpiired for military skill and enor- 
mous wealtli, opened the way for the un- 
natural assassin, Alla-ouil-Dooii. The young 
king and dowager queen sought safety in 
tlight, and the usurper entered i>elhi in 
triumph, ^riie pcojde w^ere for days sump- 
tuously feasted; largesses wore liberally be- 
stowed ; and, as is tlie ease with usurpers in 
every age and in every clime, men of the 
liighest reputation and greatest po|udarity 
for the exercise of the nobler virtues, were 
called to Ilia councils, and a degree of mode- 
ration assumed to inollify the aversion which 
crime invariably generates even in the breasts 
of the degraded. Though fortune smiled on 
the earlier days of his reign, his liorizon was 
soon darkened by loAvering clouds, massing 
from all points, lie again crimsoned his 
liands in the blood of the male members 
of the late king’s family. Scarcely had this 
series of murders been perpetratoil, when an 
invasion of India by the Moguls was an- 
nounced, and they soon made their appear- 
ance in Lahore. They were defeated with 
great loss. This invasion was the pre- 
Inilo to several others — six in all — which 
were a continnons source of trouble and 
anxiety through this reign, though they were 
defeated in each attempt. His dearest friends 
deserted him. The assassin’s knife, from 


which on one occasion he barely escaped with 
his life, was a constant cause of terror. His 
subjects were smitten with faiiiiuc ; his sons 
became objects of suspicion ; to blunt the pricks 
of conscience, ho indulged in intemjierancc 
and excess, and ruined his constitution. When 
reduced to a bed of sickness, Lis wife and son 
abandoned him ; and to crown all, the Ihimes 
of insnrroctioii, long Bmouldering, at the close 
of liis days began to burst fortli. Tlie first 
nianife-stalion was in Gujerat, whicli he had 
subdued in the earlier part of bis reign. His 
general, sent to suppress the outbreak, was 
taken prisoner and suffered a cruel death ; in 
another quarter, the Rajpoots of Cliittoor 
threw the Mohammedan officers over their 
walls, and assorted their iiulependencc. 
While the Deccan, which he had likewise 
subdued, rose in arms and drove the Moham- 
meihins from several of the garrisons. This 
retributive accumulation of providcditial visi- 
tations excited him to the extreme ]>aroxysm 
of fury; he frantically bit his own llesh ; bis 
grief and rage intensified his disorders, and 
bafllod all medical experience. In tin's 
terrible state of mental and bodily anguish, 
lie was sent before his ^laker and his Judge, 
— not witliout tlie suspicion of having been 
poisoned by a villain wliom ho had raised from 
the dust to power, — in the year ItllG, and 
twenty-first year of his reign. 

A Bpnrions will was proiluced by tlio cour- 
tier who was suspected of hastening his end, 
in which his youngest son was named his 
successor, and tlie wretch himself guardian 
and regent. The two chlest sons he had 
deprived of sight, and a third was in prison 
awaiting a like fate. The protector had, in 
the meantime, married the motlier of the 
young king. These events wore crowded into 
a very short space ; for on tlie thirty-fifth day 
after the death of Alla-ood-Deen, the regent 
was dispatched by the indignant foot-guards, 
who, to prevent further crimes contemplated 
hy him, entered his apartment and struck 
him down in the presence of some of his 
confederates. The young ])rince, his tool, 
Omar Khan, made way for his elder brother 
and legitimate heir to the father. 

Mobarik Kbilji ascended the throne in 
Id 17. The officers of the guanla who, 
with their swords, liad cut Ids way to 
the throne, met with an unexpected re- 
quital; they were put to death on no hotter 
jirctenco than that they had presumed too 
much on their services. The first acts of his 
reign were to inca])acitate his infant brother 
from asjdring to the sovereignty, by depriving 
him of Ids siglit; and, as if to atone for this 
unnainral but customary barbarity of Indian 
princes, he liberated seventeen thonsaiid 
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prisoners, recalled the exiles, gave free 
access to all suitors, restored the confiscated 
lands, and gradually abolished all the ob- 
noxious restrictions by which commerce had 
been restricted, as also the heavy taxes and 
trilmtcs exacted by his father. In the first 
year of his reign an insurrection was 8})iritedly 
suppressed in Gujorat, and in the second he 
led an army into the Deccan, to chastise 
Ilarpnl, who there had raised the standard of 
independence, and, having been unsuccessful, 
was put to death with severities worthy of 
the son of Alla-ood-Deen. The elevation of 
his low minions to power did more perliaj>s 
than the excesses in which he shamelessly 
indulged, and his outrages of all decency, to 
alienate the respect and attachment of his 
subjects. II is especial favourite was Mullik 
Khosrow, a Hindoo renegade of the lowest 
caste, whom lie even honoured with the cii- 
sigiis of royalty, and had raised to the go- 
vernment of Giijerat. In fact, Khosrow had be- 
come the source of all honours and promotions, 
and, from his many acts of cruelty, an object 
of universal abhorrence. From the date of liis 
elevation he was a traitor at heart; and though 
rejiorts were made of his treason to his 
master, such was his infiiiencc, that no at- 
tention was paid to them, and he enjoyed 
unbounded confidence, and even slejit in 
the king’s apartment. Tlie palace was filled 
with Ilia creatures, and every facility was thus, 
imprudently, afforded for the execution of his 
design. The king and hia palace being in 
the hands of the conspirators, his projected 
fate was a subject of common conversation in 
the city, but, knowing the influence of the 
favourite, none dared to communicate the 
danger but one, and that was Kazi, his tutor 
when a youth. He gained access, honestly 
and plainly revealed the jdot, assured liiui of 
its notoriety, and reconime ruled immediate 
measures for the apprehension of the traitor. 
At this identical moment Khosrow, who had 
been a listener to the conversation, enterc-d 
in female apparel, with all tli(3 assumed .airs 
of a coquettish girl. The infatuated prince. 


yielding to his affection, stood up and em- 
braced him, and dismissed the warning from 
his mind. The following night Kazi, still ap- 
prehensive of the danger, could not rest. He 
went out at midnight to see Avhether the 
guards were on the alert. In his rounds, he 
met with Khosrow’s uncle, who engaged him 
in conversation; with a sabre cut from behind 
lie was brought to the ground, leaving him 
only strength enough to cry out, ‘‘ Treason I 
Treason ! Murder and treason are on foot I” 
His attendants fled arid gave the alarm, jiro- 
elaiming the assassination of their master. 
Tlie guards started u]) in confusion, but 
before they could act, were attacked by the 
cons[)irators and massacred. The king, 
alarmed by the tumult, asked Khosrow, wlio 
lii)^ in his apartment, the cause, ^riic villain 
arose as if to iinpiire. By some feigned ex^ 
plauation he diverted his attention till the 
conspirators approached the royal ai>artment, 
and slew the chamher atteiulants. Hearing 
the clash of armour and the groans of dying 
men, Mobarik sprang uj) in great alarm, 
and rail towards the harem hy a ]>rivate 
passage. At tliis moment Khosrow, fearing he 
might escape, pursued him, seized him by the 
hair, and the deed of blood was completed by 
the other consjnrators ; with a stroke of a 
scimitar, his liead was severed from his body, 
and filing ignominionsly into the courtyard ; 
and thus says Ferishta, “the vengeance of 
God overtook and exterminated the race of 
AlJa-ood-i)een, for his ingratitude to hia uncle 
Feroze, and for the streams of innocent blood 
which flowed from hia hands.” 

Khosrow seized the sceptre, and cmlea- 
vonred by promotions and juomises to win 
over the chief men to his side ; with some he 
snecoeded, while others fled to enrol them- 
selves under the command of Ghazi Beg 
’roghluk, governor of Lahore, Depalpore, and 
the Punjaub, who marched to Delhi, and after 
having defeated the usurper, who was dragged 
fniiu a tomb in which ho had songVit an 
asylum and imt to dcatli, was proclaimed 
king, A.u. lo2L. 
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TUB DYNASTY OF TOGllLUK,—INVASrON OF TAMERLANE.— TUB DYNASTIES OP SYUD 

AND LODI. 


Tub ancestry of the Toghlnk dynasty has 
not been recorded, but Ferislita states when 
lie was at Lahore, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, there was a tradition 
that the father of the first of this line was the 
son of a Turkish slave. When Gheiaa-ood- 
Deen Togliluk had succeeded in dethroning 
Khosrow, he assured the people that he 
would support the object of their selection. 
Aa might be expected, apparent moderation 
was an additional stimulant to bestow on him 
the vacant tlirone, to which, by his services, 
he was best entitled, as the last monster luidex- 
tirpated every member of the royal family, old 
and you ug, Toghluk’s admi n i strati ve capacity 
soon restored to order the anarchy and con- 
fusion which were prevalent, lie repaired 
the neglected forti(i<?ations, encouraged com- 
merce, invited men of learning to his court. A 
code of laws was instituted, founded upon the 
Koran, and, his historians say, conformahle to 
the ancient usages of the i)elhi monarchy. 
Ills immediate relatives, as a safeguard to 
tlie yet new and intirm government, were 
entrusted with the highest offices of the state. 
The next measiires were ones of defence. 
Troops were stationed along the frontiers 
of Cal)ul, and forts erected, and strongly 
garrisoned, to repel the incursions of the 
JMognIs. Such was tlie wisdom with which 
these measures were conceived, jilanned, and 
executed, that during the whole of liis reign 
ho was released from those incnvsioiis, the con- 
stant irritants of many of liis predecessors, 
and the total ruin of a successor. 

Hoping for impunity in the first unstahle 
stages of an upstart house, till} Hindoos — who 
always loathed the intrusive stranger, how- 
ever long located, and detested the oMussnlman 
and his sword-tanght creed — thought this a 
favourable opjiortuiiity to strike again for in- 
dependence. The rajahs of Wnrrungole and 
Dewgur had refused to send tribute, having 
become disaffected. Sudder Dow, the Rajah 
of Wurrnngole, oiiposed the Moslems with 
spirit, but was at length driven under shelter 
of his walls. The siege, conducted by the 
son of Toghlnk, was carried on with severe loss 
to both sides. The town had been recently 
so strongly fortified, the assailants could 
make no breach; indeed, the followers of 
Mohammed were never skilled in siege opera- 
tions. A malignant distemper, the effect of 
hot winds, broke out in tlie camp of the 
besiegers, which swojit away hundreds every 


day. They were at length obliged to 
desist. Tlieir retreat was disastrous ; thou- 
sands perished by pestilence and the sword ; 
and of all the many thousands who formed 
that army, only three tlioiisand returned to 
Delhi. In a short time a more numerous 
army beleaguered Wnrrungole, and compelled 
it to surrender. Expeilitions wore also sent 
against .lagnuggur and Tirhoot. In the 
midst of these siiccosscs, Toghlnk lost his life 
by tlie lull of a temporary erection prepared 
for his reception by liis son, Aluf Klian, who 
snceccded him, after a reign of four years, a.i>. 
1325. 

This prince assumed the title of Mohammed 
Toghlnk, and such was the joy of the people 
on his succession, that in his |>rogres3 through 
Delhi the streets were strewed with flowers, 
and every demonstration of joy was exhi- 
bited; his muniricenee had no limit but his 
means ; he not only patronized literary men, 
but shone eminently ninong them ; anil his 
letters, both in Arabic ami Persian, are said 
to display so much taste, elegance, and good 
sense, that they are still studied as models of 
purity. Many other accomplishinents are 
ascribed to him. Inhere is one stain on his 
character which blots all these amiable traits, — 
he was without mercy or compunction, and 
so little did he hesitate to spill human blood, 
that one might have sn])posed his oliject was 
to extenniuate liis species. The Mogul 
incursions, by the absence of which the reign 
of his fatlier was so happily ilistiugiiished, 
were again renewed. Refore his govern- 
ment was settled, a Mogul chief of great 
fame invaded llindostan, at (he liead of 
a vast army, with the design of Biibjugating 
the entire peninsula, lie overran Lumghan, 
IMooltan, the northern provinces, and ad- 
vanced rapidly on Delhi. Mohammed, un- 
able to oppose this overwhelming force, sued 
for peace. He secured a temporary respite by 
the payment of a ransom nearly equivalent to 
the value of the cmjure. This disaster did not 
subdue Mohammed’s })assion for appropriation. 
Ho so completely subjected the distant pro- 
vinces of Dwar-Snmoodra, Maabir, Kumpila, 
Wnrrungole, Lucknow, Chittagong, and Soo- 
iiargam, that they were as effectively incor- 
porated with the empire as the suburban 
villages of Delhi. He likewise conquered the 
Carnatic to the shores of Oman’s dark waters.” 
Brief was his hold upon them. In the succeed 
iug storm which shook his hereditary empire 
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to its deepest foundations lie was obliged to 
relax liis grasp of nil these conquests, with 
tlie exception of Giijerat. The drains made 
upon the finances of the country to meet his 
extravagance, and for the ecpiipnient of liis 
extensive armaments, w’ere to be met some 
way. The booty collected from the plun- 
dered conquests were inadequate to the re- 
quirements. The repeated predatory excur- 
sions of his predecessors had dissipated many 
of the royal treasures, the accumulation of 
a succession of ages. There remained to him 
oidy one resource, the last a prodigal monarch 
has to fly to, — the ]>1 under of his own subjects 
under the name and form of law : an expe- 
dient, too, which has been fraught with the 
most disastrous results to those who have 
hazarded it. The heavy taxes levic<l ou 
the inhabitants of the Doah* and other 
provinces, the substitution of copper money 
for silver by public decree, the exaction 
of half a million of horses for his cam- 
paigns, the indiscriminate massacre of ^lo- 
liammedans and Jlindoos, pro<luced general 
discontent, which soon ripened into disaffec- 
tion ; public cre<lit was destroyed, and famine 
and pestilence aggravated the mischief. The 
copper money, for want of proper regulations, 
produceil evils of equal magnitude. A curious 
passage occurs on the latter cause of griev- 
ance in Forishtn, wliich is here extracted ; not 
so much in elucidation of the financial <le- 
rungc-ment in the kingdom of Delhi, at tills 
remote period, ns to jdacc within the reach 
of t!ie money-mongers a precedent for a 
pajiL-r cnrren(;y, widch, it njipears, could not 
have boon known to the bank historians, Cil- 
bart, Lawson, and Francis. This expedient is 
far older than “the hills of exchange,” the won- 
derful invention of the early Italian merchants, 
the Lombards, who came over and established 
themselves in Ijondon in the street wliich 
bears their name ; and than “ the receipts the 
goldsmiths issued,” in the days of the pro- 
tectorate, f “ for the money lodged at their 
houses, wliiidi circulated from hand to hand, 
and were known by the name of goldsmiths’ 
notes, which may be considered the first kind 
of notes issued in England.” J 

“ The king,” says Ferishta, ** unfortunately 
for his people, aihq^ted his ideas upon cur- 
rency from a Chinese custom of using paper 
on the emperor’s credit, with the royal seal 
appended, in lieu of ready money. Moham- 
metl, instead of stamped paper, struck a 
copper coin, which he issued at an imaginary 
value, and caused it to* pass current by a 

* A district situated between two rivers. 

+ Francis’s Huiori/ of the Bank of England^ vol. i. 

]). 10. I 

} Ibid., p. 28. 1 


decree throngbont Jlindostan. The mint 
was under bad regulations. Bankers ac- 
quired fortunes by coinage. P\»rt‘ign mer- 
chants made their ]>ayment8 in copper to tiic 
home manufacturers, though they tliemsclves 
received in exchange solid silver and gold in 
foreign markets. There was so irmcli cor- 
ruption practised in the mint, that for a pre- 
mium to those persons who had tlio manage- 
ment of it, merchants liad tlieir coin struck 
considerably Ixdow tlie value, and these abuses 
were connived at by the government. The 
great calamity, liowever, conscipiont upon 
this debasement of the coin, arose from the 
known instability of the government. How 
could the people in the remote jnovinces re- 
ceive for money the base representative of a 
treasury that so often changed its master?”* 
Such was the popular fermentation, that the 
king was obliged to call in tlie copper cur- 
rency, the treasury was emptied, and there 
still rouiaincd a large balance due. This 
debt the king struck off, and thousaials W(?i'e 
ruined. The scheme terminated in the ex- 
haustion of the treasury, and hanivors ami 
mercliHiits were enriched at the expense of 
tlioir sovereign ami the iieople. The armies 
hivied for grand projects of further crimjiie.sts 
— imleod, nothing less than all Persia and 
d’artary — were in arrear, and breaking up 
into imhqiomient l>an(ls, carried ruin ami 
destruction through the length and broaiUh 
of the land. A project was conceived, by the 
king and his advisers, as wild as any that 
animated the adventurous speculators of the 
conclmling part of the seventeenth, and be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, nearer 
home. This was nothingless tlian tlie cmiquest 
of China. An early intercourse had existml 
between tbe two countries, and a vast number 
of the Indians were united with them as fellow 
disci])les of Ihiddha. ^lohammed had lieard 
of its great wealth, and already possessed it 
in imagination. ideal wealth, like an en- 

chanter’s spell, he fondly lioped would resolve 
all his dilllieultios, and realize the dreams of his 
ambition. One obstacle intervened, and that 
was tlie hardy mountaineer’s of Kejianl, which 
lay on the confines of both cnijiires. To 
overcome this was the first step: one hundred 
thousand cavalry were sent on this service, 
and when the Indians came in sight of 
the promised land, wearied by their toilsome 
journey, and with numbers considerably re- 
duced, n largo army was ready to receive 
them. To add to their hardships, the com- 
missariat was in an impoverished state, the 
rainy season, so detrimental to Indian cam- 
jiaigiiing, was at hand, and their country was 
at a great distance ; the troops decided on 
* Fcrishla, vol. i. p. 414. 
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retreat. Tlie mrnintaiiieers seized their baj^- 
gage, and the Chinese hung on their rear. 

in on all sides, they perished u\ the 
defiles ; scarcely a man returned to relate 
their late. 

'rhe king was so much pleased with the 
situation and strength ofDowgur, and its more 
central j)osition, that he traiislateil thither 
the seat of his governinent, and evacuated 
Delhi, then tlie envy of the East. hlcn, 
women, and children, Avere driven to rcnnwe, 
with jdl their portable possessions : on this 
})roiect much wealth was foolishly lavished. 

A series of revolts followed, in which the 
royal troops generally were victorious. The 
one exception was a revolt in tlie Deccan, 
excited by apprehensions that preparations 
were being made by the Moslems for the 
massacre of all the natives — the Hindoos. 
The result was that the former were exiielled 
from the entire country, except the capital, 
the late residence of the court. The re- 
volt of the king’s troops in this jirovince 
quickly followed, and iii rapid succession an 
iiiHurrectiun in Malwa, and another in Guje- 
rat; previiius to this the runjaiib had bo<m 
invaded by the fierce Affglians, and imme- 
diately after by the Gukkurs. But the most 
formidahle of all the wars, one wliich occupied 
liim to tlie close of his life, was that into which, 
by bis inipnlitic jnoccedings, he forced the 
Ameer Jiuleeda.* On Ids march to jmiiish 
the llajah of Sciiule for his protection to 
these, h(‘ ternduated liis eventful life by having 
surfeited Idin.solf with iish (a.d. Jildl), after a 
reign of tweiity-sev^cn years. 

His cousin Eeroze, Avho was fortunately in 
tlie camp, was proclaimed king by tlie army, 
and by the dying injuncti(jii of the late king. 
TJie Mogul portion of tlie troops had risen, 
ainl jdundered the roytd treasury. The first 
care of Eeroze was to indict punishment on 
the Mogul auxiliaries. Ambassadors were 
receivcil at his conrt from Bengal and the 
Deecau, which had thrown off the yoke, and 
whose treasons liad not been jniidshed in 
consequence of the oceuj^ation which other 
quarters had given the king. This reception 
was an odicial aeknowletlgmeiit of the in- 
dependence of these provinces of the kingdom 
of J>elhi ; the only fealty which tlicy houce- 
furth (Dhjd) exhibiteil, was the payment of a 
very small tribute. In Dh58 the Moguls 

* Ame«r-.Tu<l(! 0 (la — new ofliccrs — was a name conferred 
on the newly -converted Moguls and their descendants, 
who, liaving invaded India, ha<l embraced the Moham- 
medan religion, and the service of the kings of Delhi, at 
the same time. Being foreigners, without local par- 
tialities, they w'crc considered to bo the best instruments 
for carrying into effect the orders of a despotic prince. 
'Piiey wcr<; bold, spirited, and soon shook off their aile- 
giuuce. See Briggs's Ferishia, 


made an incursion as far ns Dcpalporc ; but 
before an army dispa tclied to op))ose them 
arrived, they had retired, laden with spoils. 
In the year i35i) Feroze marched in the direc- 
tion of Lucknow, In his progress he reduced 
to terms the governor of Jektulla, laid waste 
the territories of Songhur and Jagnuggiir, and 
then returned to .Delhi. He subsequently 
marched towards the mountains of Nagrakote, 
where he punished the rajah, but left him in 
possession of bis territorios. A singular anec- 
dote is recorded of this visit by the Mohannne- 
dans. ’riiey relate that the inhabitants informed 
Feroze that the idol which the Hindoos Avor- 
shipped in the temple of Nagrakote Avas the 
image of Now Shaha, the wife of Alexamler 
the Great. In this temple they also relate 
was a library of Hindoo Itooks, consisting of 
one thousand three hundred volumes — a large 
collection, considering they Aver e all ^nanu- 
script. He then proceeded down tlie Indus 
to Tutta, to check a rebellion, \^'eariod by 
age, and the cares of state, he surrendered his 
sceptre to his son, in 1387. 

There survive many testimonials of the 
attention which this prince paid to the deve- 
lopment of the natural resources of tlio coun- 
try, and particularly to extend its Avatcr inter- 
course. He constructed a canal from the Sutlej 
to the Kugur ; another between the hills of 
Mnndvy and Surmove, from the Jumna, into 
which he conducted seven minor streams, 
Avhich all uniting flowed through Hansi, and 
thence to Uaiseen,’*^ Avhere he built a strong 
fort, AA'hich he called Hissar Feroza ; he con- 
veyed an aipieduet from the Kiignrover the 
river Soorsutty to the village of Eery Kerah, 
Avhere ho founded the city of Forozabad. 
He cut anotber canal from llic Jumna, 
A\diich filled a large lake, wliicb be con- 
structed at Hissar Eoroza. In the vicinity of 
the city of Perwar, there Avas a hill, out of 
which ran a streani that discharged itself 
into the 8utlej, and beyond it a smaller one, — 
named vespeetively the 8oorsutty and the 
8ulima, — and between them a mound, Avhich, 
if cut through, the water of the former would 
floAV into the latter, and then to Soonam, 
through Rirhind and ]\lnnsoorporc, AAdjich 
would not fail at any season of AA'ater. To 
effect this desirable obje<‘t, be sot fifty thon- 
saiid men to the task, in the execution of Avhich 
‘‘they exhumed the bones of elephiints — 
more probably mastodons — and men. ^ The 
bones of the human forearm,” says Ferishta, 
“ measured three giiz (tiA^e feet tAVO inches) ; 
some were iietrified, and some retained the ap- 
pearance of bone ; ” j* a fort AA'as built there, still 
called Ferozepore ; nine liuiidrcd of his public 

♦ There is a town of this name in Malwa also. 

f Briggs's Ferishta^ vol. i. p. 453, 
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works arc enumerated. Such details as these, 
though not 80 thrilling as the neigh of war 
steeds, clash of armour, or groans of men, are 
the true ruiiterials of history, and the genuine 
records of greatness. 

Peroze, who had resigned in favour of his son 
Mohammed, in conacfiuence of that jirince’s 
misconduct was obliged to rcaunie the reins of 
government, w'hich in a short time lie de- 
livered into the hands of his grandson, Puttch 
Khan. The old king died in the ninetieth 
year of his age (1388). 

Putteh Khan, on ascending the throne, 
assumed the title of Gheias-ood-Doen Toghhik. 
This young ]»rinco soon abandont'd himself 
to sensual indiilgencea. AVhen these have 
withered up the feeling,” the other aniinai 
jiassiona luxuriate unchecked , his jealousy 
was soon awakened and developed, his brother 
and other relations were its victims ; at length, 
deserted by those whom nature had bound to 
him, he fell a victim to the vengeance of his 
enemies, after a reign of five months. 

His immediate auccoasor was his cousin, 
Prince Zuffnr, though liis uncle, by whose 
imprudence ho himself had mounted the 
throne, was living, hnt in exile. Tlic reign 
of this young prince, who assumed tlie title of 
Aboo-Biikhr I'oghlulc, was also out short. 
The Ameer Judoeda of Saniana had assassi- 
nated their chief, MuUik Hultan, and sent 
liis head to prince Mohammed, the son of 
Poioze, who had forfeited his father’s respect, 
and then the throne, by his vices. At the 
same time they earnestly entreated him to 
coiiio ami assert his rights. He comydied 
with their invitation, proclaimed himself king, 
and at the head of an army marched on Delin'. 
jMohammed, having sustained some roymlses, 
was at length successful, and made the ruling 
prince prisoner, in the year 1300, after a reign 
of one year and six month.s. 

Xasir-ood-Deen Mohunimed Toghluk II. 
first, as has been said, ascended the tlirone in 
Ids father’s lifetime. He had been scarcely 
reinstated when an insurrection broke out in 
Gujerat. Thechiefsent to (jnell it rebelled, and 
declared himself indci>cndeut. Similar move- 
ments agitated Lahore and Mooltan ; indeed, 
the empire, from the recent convulsion, seemed 
shaken to the core, ready to fall to jiicces, and 
to become the ]>rey of the first vigorous ad- 
venturer. The vizier fell under false suspicions, 
and on the accusation of his own nephew suf- 
fered death. The king, in 1392, set out on a 
campaign toMewat to quell some disturbances 
in that quarter. He w'as attacked with fever, 
and, while in an enfeebled state, was informed 
that an enemy had plumlered the country to 
the very gates of Delhi. Tliough far from 
recovered, he hastened to Mewat, attacked and 


totally routed the foe, and compelled him to 
fly. Another outbreak in Lahore his son was 
dispatched to suppress, hut before the prince 
left Delhi, new^s of his father’s decease w’as 
brought to him; the king had succuinbed to 
a relapse. He died after a reign of six years 
and seven months (1391), and was followed 
by bis son and snecessur, lloomayoon, in 
forty -five days after. 

Tlie premature demise of the youthful 
sovereign lloomayoon gave occasion to in- 
irignes and violent disputes amongst the 
nobles for the vacant throne. Their choice 
was eventually fixed on IMalimood, wdiom 
they selected for their sovereign. The mino- 
rity of the king, ami the jarring interests of the 
various factious, luid rendered the government 
So we.ak that the vassals of the crowui thought 
a favourable opjiortunity had ]iresented itself 
for the assertion of their independence, and 
they did not hesitate long to avail themselves 
of it. Knraja Jehan, the minister of the last 
king, and Avho was not removed by tlie reign- 
ing prince, established an independent king- 
dom at Juanpore, and became so ptiucrfiil as 
to be able to impose tribute on the older one 
of Bengal. This dynasty w^as called »Slinr- 
keca, to distinguish it i’rorn that of Bengal, 
the cajiital of wliich was Lucknow, ami called 
Poorbeah, botli towns signifying eastern. 'J'’o 
the west Sarung Klian, governor of Mooltan 
and the north-western provinces, had defeated 
the (Likkurs, and shortly after (1 3il5), seizing 
on IMooltan, aggrandized his power. I’he 
state of the kingdom iiromised him every 
facility of accomplishing more anihitious de- 
signs still. The kingdom was at this time 
distracted; the govcrniiient had fallen into 
anarchy; civil w\ar raged everywhere; two 
kings in arms, equally BU]»ported, and with 
alternating advantages, held their courts in 
the one cajiital — a thing unprecodoiited in that 
kingdom. Sarung Khan advanced tow’ards 
Delhi and reduced Samana, but he shortly 
after suflered an effective check. An army 
Avas dispatched against him by one of the 
rival kings ; he was defeated, and compelled 
to fly to Mooltan. Hero he w'as besieged for 
six months, and eventually reduced to sur- 
render at discretion throng li want of provi- 
sions. Mooltan Avas occupied by the ro^ al 
troops, but Sarung Khan contrived to escape. 
In the interim Malimood wsia reduced by his 
supporters to a state of abject dependance, 
and was king only in name, A\diile his rival 
had been defecated and obliged to seek refuge 
in a remote dependency. Mulloo Yekhal 
Khan, the general of the victorious army, now 
inarched, accompanied by the pageant 
king, Mahmood, against the pretender Noos- 
rut Shah, and his protector, Tartar Khan, at 
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Paniput, by whom a counter movement on 
Delhi was attempted witliout Buccesa, Tartar 
Khan, tlms frustrated, fled to Gujerat. The 
victorious general entered the capital again, 
and began to establish order, and remedy the 
disastrous effects produced by the convulsions 
of the j)ast. The process of reorganization 
was interrupted by a danger which had long 
afflicted, and still further threatened the state, 
namely, the incursions of the Moguls, which 
in thisjLustance had assumed the most formitl*- 
able dimensions, and was about to discharge 
their concentrated and indiseriiiiinate fury 
oil the doomed inhabitants of Miiidostan, 
'Timoiir Beg, better known to tlie Westerns as 
Tamerlane,* had crossed the Indus with pre- 
parations commensurate with the under- 
taking, and thu.s were the miseries of this uii- 
hap]»y people completed. 

Tcamerlanc — the more general and classic 
name of this liero — was a descendant, by the 
female line, of Jengliis Khan, previously men- 
tioned in this liistory. Ho was the son of 
^raragai, whose fourth ancestor, Karashar 
Novian, of the noble tribe of the Jhirlass, had 
been the vizier of Zagatai, the son of Jenghis 
Khan. His father had feudal possession of 
the province of Kesli. His birthplace was 
Uescli, one of its towns situated about one 
Inindred and thirty miles to (he east of Bok- 
hara, ami about thirty south-east of 8amar- 
caiid.*|- He was born a. d. D136 (a.ii. 73(>). 
His first aspirations were for conquest, and 
from the first stage of youth he ambitioned 
to be the ruler of the world. Among the 
traditions j^ertaining to Ins birth, it is stated 
that on that interesting event he made his debut 
with his liand firmly grasping clotted blooil. 
His first exercises were of a martial character. 
He acquired a perfect mastery of the lance and 
in aword exercises ; tlie most fiery steeds were 
soon aubjecte<l to liis eontnd ; he deligldcd in 
the pursuit of the fiercest and most dangerous 
animals; and by the great superiority of hi.s 
genius and fixity of purpose, he obtained ab- 
Boliitc control over his higli-s 2 )irited and im- 

* Timoury Demourt or Bemir, is the Mongolian term 
of iron, 'rumorlaiie is a «;orrnj)tion of Timourlcnk, i, c, 
the lame Tiniour. Ilia laiiieiiess wiia oecasioued by a 
woiiud received at a aiege in the early part of iiis military 
career, areonliiig to Siicrefcddin. I’ortbe full particulars 
of the life of this extr.iordiuary iiiau the reader is referred 
to his own institutes, and the pages of Arabaha and 
Sherefeddin. The former was a native of Damascus, and 
well versed in the Mohammedan law. He died a.d. 1450. 
A translation of the Arabian work has been given iu the 
French by Vatier. Sherefeddin was born at Yezd, in 
Persia proper. 11 is work is also translated into Prciioh 
by M. Petit de la Croix, and from the French into 
English (liondon, 1723). The full title of Tamerlane 
when at the summit of his power was, Sultan Uianii*am 
t^thbeddyii Timour Kourkhau SPaheb-Keran. 

t Maleol 111*8 iVmVj, vol. i. p 285. 
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petuouft playmates. Conquests and thronea 
were tlie subjects of even his commonplace 
conversations. At the early age of twelve 
years he entered on his military career, but 
the first historical recognition of him was 
in his twenty-fifth year. On the death of his 
fatlier at this period, his uncle, by seniority, 
as was the custom of his clau, succeeded him. 
The contentions with wliicli the jirovince of 
Tran.soxiaiia was torn, opened to ^.Pamcrlane a 
career whicli he embraced with ardour. TJie 
empire of Zagatai, from its foundation, bore 
wdtliin its bosom the germs of raj>id decay. 
The insubordination and rt'peated revolts of 
the Novians * had enfeebled the authority of 
the sovereign. Twenty khans liad succeeded 
each otlier in less than a generation. Oazan, 
the last of the line, had become detestable by 
his tyranny, ami perished in an erigngement 
with his revolted emirs.f In those disturb- 
ances the uncle had played no insignificant 
part, and, in one of the vicissitudes of his factio!*, 
had to fly, and seek an asylum in Khorassan. 
Jhit Tamerlane, his nephew, submitted to tbc 
victor, and thus became the chiettain of liis 
clan, and was confirmed in the possession of 
his principality of Kesli, and in the command 
of ten thousand men. At the age of tw'entv* 
seven he rendered very irn|)ortant services to 
the Emir of Khorassan and lhansoxiana 
against the Getes, wlio were devastating his 
territories. The emir, as a recognition of Jiis 
worth, bestowed on him his sister in marriage, 
luit after her death Tamerhuie commenced 
hostilities against his brother in-law, captunMl 
the ca]»i(:il of Ids territories — the venerable 
city of Balk. The fortress was razed, tlm 
emir’s children perished, and hi.s property, 
treasures, and harem became the prey of the. 
conqueror. This event occniTocl in 1370, 
and placed the kingdom of Zagatai at tlie 
conqueror's mercy. Tamerlane selected 8a- 
inareand for the seat of govern inent, wldeh lie 
strongly fortified, and richly embellished with 
palaces ami gardens. IJis recent elevation 
aeome<l to him a mere glimpse of the glorious 
vista before him ; with an ambition inferior to 
none of the greater conquerors who jireceded 
him, he looked upon tlie earth as Ida ami bis 
only. There is but one God in heaven/’ 
said Tamerlane, so tliero must he hut om? 
lord on earth.” Having subjugated Turaii, 
that is, the country beyond the Ox us, 
turned his mind to the acquisition of Iran 
on this side of tliat river, where a number of 
iiulepcndent principalities had risen on the 

* Novian, an hereditary title borne by the dcscendauts 
of kings only. 

t Kinir and Beg arc synoiiyinons titles, and eqtially 
dcsigiiutc a priiiec, coininaiider, chief, &c. The funner U 
Arabic, the latter Turkish. 

4 K 
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ruins of tlio empire of Jengbis Kbnn. He 
soon attached the provinces of Khorassan, 
Siestan, and Salnilistan, and then commenced 
his first war against Persia i)ropcr, which oc- 
cupied him during three years. The Per- 
sian empire presented a siicctacle similar to 
that which W’as presented in Delhi on his 
approach to that caj)ital. Two rival liouacs 
divided the regal sway, and incapacitated the 
Persians from oflering a comhimfd and effec- 
tive resistance. Those were the dynasties of 
Mosnsser, in Persian Irak, and the province 
of Pars (Persis), and that of Ilchane, in 
Arabian Irak, and Azerbijan, or Atropatanc. 
Shadshesha, who then ruled in the former, 
submitted without opposition, and gave his 
daughter in marriage to the grandson of 
Tamerlane. Sultan Alimed, the sovereign 
of the latter, resisted, but was soon over- 
powered, and compcdlcd to make submission. 
The adjacent states followed the examjde — 
Georgia, Shirwan, Gilan, Armenia, and Me- 
eopotaiiiia, as well as Persia, bowed their 
necks, and accepted the yoke of the con- 
queror. During the campaign of Tamerlane 
in Persia, Tokatmish Khan, of VN'estern or 
Great Tartary, who, twelve years previously, 
by his aid, had been raised to the throne, 
now raised the standard of independence. 
He soon received the punishment his teme- 
rity provoked. The army which had 
triumphed in Persia was poured upon 
devoted Tartary. The Djettes and other 
nations of ^longolistan were conquered ; the 
Czars Kho<lja Aglyn and Kamar-eddyn, their 
sovereigns, were pursued to the Irtesch. 
The ollicers of the army of ^ramerlaiic marked 
for posterity the extent of their north-w'cstern 
conquests, by the representations of their 
armours and national devices, burned into 
the trunks of the gigantic pines which, in exten- 
sive forests, wave over tlie banks of that river. 
Tokatmish souglit refuge in flight, liaving 
8ustainc<l a decisive defeat near tlie baidts of 
the Volga. The following winter (UV.tl) was 
spent by Tamerlane in the midst of festivities 
at Samarcand, and there he hurried forward 
preparations for his next campaign. He 
(piitted his winter quarters (l.‘VJ2), and entered 
on an expedition of five years’ duratum, during 
which he completed the subjugation of Persia, 
captured Bagdad and the fortresses of Meso- 
potamia, pursued his successes in Armenia and 
Georgia, defeated Tokatmish a second time, 
and having crossed the Danube, the Dneiper, 
and the Don, penetrated into Russia, and con- 
quered I the sacred city, And afterwards Moscow. 

Some cessation was redpiired after these 
events which crowded the five years’ absence. 
The following year he spent in Transoxiana, 
in the midlst of fetes and amuscrneiits. He 


had a magnificent palace erected in the envi- 
rons of his capital ; he bestowed on his son 
Chali-Rokh the sovereignty of Khorassan, of 
Siestan, and Mazanderan, as far as Ferouzkoub 
and Rec, and sent him to reside at Herat. He 
received an ambassador from the emperor 
of China, and, though in the sixty -second year 
of his ago, he contracted anutlier marriage. Ilis 
vigour and activity had not as yet been im- 
paired. He was during this time preparing 
not only the most brilliant but also the most 
difficult of Ilia enterprizes. He resolved on 
the conquest of lliiidostan, and must have 
been encouraged to this undertaking by the 
pitiable state of that great country, |>articu- 
iarly by the di.straction, which had been only 
partially subdued, when all the states of that 
country were startled by the rapid approach 
of the terrible Tamerlane, flushed with vic- 
tories, and an appetite sharpened for more. 
Ilia emirs, surfeited with wealth and honours, 
were oppr)aed to this canijiaign. Ho had 
recourse to tlie Koran to remove their oppo- 
sition, and shOAved the j)icty of a war against 
nations, tljo great majority of whoso }»o[nila- 
tion were steejied in idolatry. His grandson, 
Pi r- INI oh am mod, was sent forward with an 
army of observation. Tamerlane dc}>arted 
from 8amarcand in the end of IMarcb, DVJm, 
and attacked, in their Rnow-eaj)ped mountains, 
the inhabitants, who were detestahle in his eyes, 
not only as idolaters, but also as banditti, 
and put great numbers to the sword. His 
own dangers and losses were very severe, 
and many of the horses perisVioil of cohl and 
fatigue. He alsf) conquered and destroyed 
many tribes of Affghans. After a wearisome 
march of six months ho arrived on the banks 
of the Indus, and passed it by a bridge of 
boats at the same spot where it bad been 
passed by the Sultan Julal-ood-Deeii when 
riving from Jengliis Khan. 

Tlie approach of Tannulanc to Delhi was 
one horrifying series of bloodsheil and tlevas- 
tation. He marched along the river to the 
coiiHux of the Ohenab ami the Uavee, a\ hero 
the strongly fortified town and fort of Too- 
lumba stood. !Mooltsi Bhutnire, and Bony, 
fell into Ids hands. ^^*Jlen he had reached as 
far as Paid put, he crossed the river with seven 
hundred men to reconnoitre Delhi. Bceiiig 
so few troops, the Delhians sallied out with 
live thousaml horse and foot and twenty-seven 
elephants. A skirmish took place; tho Del- 
hians were ref)ulsed. On this occasion he 
was informed that the number of prisoners 
captured, since he had crossed the Indus, 
amounted to over a hundred thousand ; that 
on the previous day, when they had witnessed 
his danger from tlie overwhelming numbers 
of the Indian detachment which had attacked 
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him, they could not conceal their great joy ; i 
and that it w as extremely probable that on a 
day of battle tliey would join their eonntry- 
nien against him. Ho ordered thorn to be 
put to the sword. On the 13th of January, 
1398, he achieved a complete victory under 
the walla of Delhi. Tlie sack of the city 
followed. A large booty waa seized, and a 
great crowd of captives. He subsequently 
besieged and captured IMeerut, having nnder- 
niined and blown up its strong walls. He 
then pursued his march, skirting the moiin- 
taina of Sowalik, marking his way with fire 
and sword, until he reached the hanks of the 
Hanges. He crossed this river, and lahl 
waste the fertile tract extending northwards 
to where the strcan\, gushing from the moun- 
taina, winds its ctnirso through the jdaina. In 
his progress ho vanquished the Rajah of 
Juniinoogur, and compelled him t<3 hecome a 
believer. The Sheika of Lahore was he- 
headed. A great numher of natives on both 
sides of the river were exterminated, and 
several princes subdued ; he received the suh- 
missioii of several otliers, amongst the rest, that 
of Shah Iskander, King of Cashmere ; and re- 
turned to 8amarcand by the route of Cabul 
on the 28th of A]>ril, 1399, 'J’lic after career 
of Tamerlane is well known. His next war 
was waged against llajazet, Emperor of the 
Ottomans, from 1400 to 1402, in which year 
was fought the memorahle battle of Angora,* 
which was contested witli great obstinacy 
through a long ilay, and by the military 
skill and adniirahle tactics of Tamerlane 
ended in the total defeat and captivity of tlie 
Ottoman snltuii. Angora was also almost the 
extreme limit of the wider devastations of tlie 
conqueror. He afterwards lai<l siege to 
♦Smyrna. ^J'his was tlie extreme limit of his 
Western conquests. He returned to Samar- 
cand, where, as lord paramount of Asia, he 
received embassies from various nations, and 
celebrated the nuptials of six grandsons with 
unrivalled magniticenco and festivities, lie 
then set out to\vard3 China, with the purpose 
of conquering that country, and died on his 
march, at Otra, on the i9th of February, 
1405, in the seventy-first year of his age, 
and thirty -sixth of his reign. 

The city of Delhi remained in a state of 
anarchy, for the space of two months, after 
the departure of Tatnerlauc, and famine and 
pestilence raged without a palliative. At 
length the authorities summoned courage to 
return ; the inhabitants began to revisit 
their homesteads, and the capital once more 
assumed its former populous a])pcarancc. 

♦ This engagement ia the first on record at which 
military nniibrins and enirnssea were first wora. Taiiicr- 
huie introduced them among liia truo[ia. 


The narrow tract between the two rivers, and 
a small district round the city, were all that 
remained to it of its recent extensive posses- 
sions. Tlic governors of the detached pro- 
vinces during the civil convulsions had as- 
sorted their independence. Gujerat, Malwa, 
Kanouj (including Oude, ]<!urra, and Jiiaii- 
pore), Ijahore, with Depalpore and Mool- 
taii, 8amana, Byana, Calpee, and JMahoha, 
\vere undef respective governors, each of 
wliom usurped the title of king. The sove- 
reignty of Mahmood was merely nominal. 
Successively the tool of his adlierents, at 
others a refugee at the court of men who 
were once his subjects, lie led a miserable 
life of depeiniciicy, and died at length in 
possession of his capital, after a disastrous, 
inglorious, but eventful reign of twenty years, 
in 1412; and with him fell the kingdom of 
Delhi from tlie rule of the Turks, thcladopted 
slaves of the Emperor 8hahal>-ood-Deeu 
Ghoory, the second dynasty of the Moham- 
medan princes of India. 

Dowdut, an Afghan by birth, who had 
been originally a private secretary, and pro- 
moted through various grades, was the suc- 
cfp.ssor to the throne, and was acknowledged liy 
many of the nobility. However, after a reign 
of one year and three months, ho had to sur- 
render to a turbulent and more pow'orful aspi- 
rant, by whom lie was confined to jirison, and 
there died shortly after in a.d. 1413. 

Khizr Khan, by whom the last -mentioned 
King of Delhi w'as overthrown, bad ]>layed a 
prominent ])art during a jiortion of the reign 
of Mahmood III. His fatiier was the adoptexi 
son of a governor of IMooItan, and his family 
laid claim to being descemlcd from the Pro- 
phet. The allegations on whicli this ancestry 
is claimed are of a trivial and Indicrons cha- 
racter. Whatever their merit, he is styled 
Synd.* After the com} nest of Delhi he 
waited on Tamerlane, and had the good 
fortune to ingratiate himself into his favour, 
and was rc-a]»pointcd to his former govern- 
ment, together with the provinces of the 
Punjauh and Depalpore, Tliia accession to 
his power enabled him to make Jiis way to 
the throne. The moderation wdiieh he exhi- 
bited in the day of his success contributed 
essentially to the stability of his position. 
While he exercised all the attributes of sove- 
reignty, nominating to high ofHc.es of the 
state, he rcfrainetl from assuming regal titles, 
and declared himself to be the depeiulant and 
tributary of Tamerlane. By this prudent 
policy he secured two very 4mjiovtant ends : 
by one, he disarmed the jealousy with which 

♦ Svnd or Soywl were the descendants of Ah’ nud 
Fulinia, :itul considered the Icji^iUmatc dcbceiidauts of the 
Prophet. 
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snch an assnmptfon \vonl<l hare been received 
by his fellow nobles, and by the second secured 
the countenance and support of the con<iueror, 
whose name and approval were suflicient to awe 
any malcontents. His first care was to rojircss 
tlie turbulent chiefs in his vicinity, who had 
the will but not the power to maintain their 
independence. lie reduced Kuttehr, accoptoil 
the proffered submission of the governor of 
Budaon, exacted the revenue, which during 
the commotions had fallen into arrear, from 
Guiipore, Kampolla, and Chiiudwar, recovered 
Jalcswiir out of the hands of tlie Rajpoota of 
Ohnndwar, and took possession of Etawa. 
All this was accomplished in the first year of 
his government. In 1111: there was an irrup- 
tion of the Turks into Sirhind, and tlie go- 
vernor was assassinated by them. Khizr 
Khan sent an army to oppf)se them. They 
retreated across the Hutlej ; hut as the moun- 
tains were then in the possession of indepen- 
dent zemindars, in alliance with the '^^I'nrks, 
there were no important results. The King 
of Gujerat, with some hostile designs on 
Delhi, a<lvanced as far as Bagore, hut on the 
approach of Khizr Khan diverted his course 
to Mahva. The latter then proceeded to 
(icwalior, where he levied tribute. In the 
year 1411) lie discovered tliat a conajiiracy 
bad been formed against him by some power- 
ful adherents of Mahmood III. This cirenm- 
stanco induced him to raise the siege of 
Budaon, before which he then was, and to 
return to Delhi, where, having assembled the 
conspirators, he commanded the household 
troops to fall upon them, and put them to the 
sword. About this time an impostor, who 
laid claim to the throne in the name of a 
defunct prince, had collected a body of in- 
surgents, which was defeated. The survivor.s 
deserted their leader, each man withdrew 
privately to his home, and the forces of Delhi 
also di.shanded, and returned to their ro.spec- 
tive stations. The imjiostor in the following 
year made his ap])earance, and united his 
force with an insurgent chief, 'fhe latter, 
discovering that he was master of a consider- 
able and valuable collection of jewels, caused 
him to be assassinated. In an expedition to 
Gwalior and Etawa, wdiich, during his govern- 
ment, though often punished, w'cre a constant 
source of annoyance, falling sick, he re- 
turned to Delhi, and died on tho 20th of 
May, 1421, after a reign of seven years and 
a few months. 

Khizr Khan w-as highly esteemed by his 
subjects; indeed, the strongest fact adduced 
to support his claim to being a descendant of 
Mohammed was that “he possessed the qua- 
lities of charity, courage, mercy, benevolence, 
virtue, abstinence, truth, kindness, in a degree 


which rendered him like the Prophet him- 
self.’** As a token of their respect for his 
memory, the Delhians, by common consent, 
w^ore black for tliree days. 

The respect in wdiich his memory was held 
secured the sceptre for his son, Syud Mo- 
harik, who was elected by the vote of the 
assemblod nobles. The fact that his father 
had not assumed a kingly title, and that the 
nobles assembled to elect the new king, 
are evidences of the control wdiich the aris- 
tocracy had possessed over desjK)tism, and 
proves how precarious the tenure by which 
the prince heltl his throne. 

The reign of this prince w^as a continued 
warfare, in which he himself took an active 
part, and gencrall}^ his arms wore crowned 
with success. From his ascent to the throne 
till the close of his life he had to contend 
against the pretensions of an energetic and 
powerful aspirant to his crowui. In the very 
mouth on wliich he handled the reins of 
government, he received advices that Ju.srnt, 
whohatl the previous year defeated and made 
jirisoner Ally K^hfiii, the King of Casli- 
mere,f inspired by bis success, aspired to the 
throne of Delhi. There w’as scarcely a year 
that ho did not renews liis attemjit ; nor did 
rejieated defeats and loss of treasures inodily 
his ambition. Probably the plunder which 
his mountaineers swept from the fertile plains 
prompted the recurring caiiipaigiis ratlier than 
any strong hope of attaining the ostensible 
object. 

In 1421) another adventurer appeared on 
the stage, wlioso ju'ocecdings created no small 
share of trouble and annoyance. A courtier, 
Syud Selim, died in that year, who dining 
thirty years of power had amassed an enormous 
fortune; indeed, it was supposed to be equal 
to the private coffers of tlie king himseir. 
According to the usages of India, it could be 
claimed by the crown. The king availe<l 
himself of no such privilege. He resigned 
the entire to the two surviving sons, whom 
he, moreover, elevated to tho highest distinc- 
tions which he could confer. These indul- 
gences dill not secure ♦ho fidelity of the young 
men. On the contrary, they dispatched one 
Folad, a Turkey slave, to Sirhind, to stir up 
an insurrection privately in their name. The 
plot, shortly after the departure of their emis- 
sary, v^as discovered, and both the traitors 
committed to prison. Folad justified the 
confidence wdiich bis masters testified in his 
abilities. On his arrival in Sirhind he entered 

* Ferislita, vol. i. p. 507. 

t Tho kingdom of Cashmere is tho only Mohammedan 
state of India which is nut found having relations with 
the empire of Delhi. Its histoiy forms a separate portion 
of this work. 
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into negotiations with the principal officers of 
tlie royal army there stationed, and succeeded 
in lulling them into profound security. In 
the dejith of night, with a band of followers, 
he made an attack on their camp, in the hope 
of being able to surprise it. He was 
wrong in his calculations. His a]>proach was 
perceived ; and lie was received with such 
j>romptitnde by the king’s troops, that the 
attack altogether failed. Ihit this discoin- | 
iiture ditl not cool the ardour of Folad. 
Having retired after his repulse to a fort ’ 
occu|)icd by his adherents and accomplices, j 
lie made another attempt on the ensuing 
night, and being supported hy a heavy fire 
Irom his works, the Dollii troops, as if panic- 
Btrie-keu, fled with the utmost trc}>idation, 
leaving their camp and baggage a prey to 
their assailants. ’This disaster impelled the 
king to take the field in jierson. Folad had 
occupievl Sirhiiid, the capital of the province, 
and had an ahundance both of money and 
supplies, and resolved to dofcn<l it against the 
king to the last extreiiiity. With a courage 
and success wortliy of a better cause, ho 
hehl his ])ost for six months, though towards 
the close greatly distressed. JSecing no other | 
means of extricating himself, he sought an 
allianco with the ruler of Cahul, between whom 
and the King of Delhi no frieiully relations 
had been cultivated. A force was sent to 
his assistance, and these, on crossing the Beas, 
were joined by the warlike Gukkurs. The 
confederates laid waste the country of those 
chiefs who held estates in the Funjaiib, and 
w’ho were now jiroseculing the siege of 8ir- 
liind. 'fho royal army were comjielled to 
raise the siege. I’he troops of Cahul were 
rewarded by Folad for their services; hut on 
recrossiiig the ISutlcj they jduiulercd tlie Fiiii- 
jaul), and acquired a hundredfold the value 
of their remuneration from him. His retreat 
was marked with every injury that may be 
inflicted on an invaded country. t)n reaching 
liahore he imposed a contribution of one 
year’s revenue. From Lahore he proceeded 
to Depalpore, laying waste that district also, 
[t is asserted that forty thousand Hindoos 
were massacred ; besides, thousands were 
carried into slaveiy. He directed his march j 
to Khnteclpore ; lie then crossed the Ravee, 
and devastated to within a few miles of the 
Walls of Mooltan. Hero he defeated the army 
of Delhi, and hastened on to the assault of 
that town. In this attempt they were unsne- 
cessful, but continued the siege, and oomiuittod 
daily depredations, putting all whom they 
met to the sword. At length the hour of 
retribution was at hand. The plunderers 
were again encountered by the reinforced 
Dolhiaus : a sanguinary conflict ensued. The 


Moguls were progressing favourably, when tlie 
fall of a favourite chief so inspired his troops 
with revenge, tliat the enemy fought with 
desperation, and at length snatched tlie vic- 
tory. The depredators were totally defeated. 
They lost all their plunder, and their chief 
escaped with a few attendants, his whole army 
being either killed or drowned in the Jhelnni 
in tlieir attempt to escape. 

Folad was not disheartened nor inactive ; 
he marched shortly after out of his fort to 
attack Lahore, hut had to fall hack on his old 
retreat again. Shortly after this, in 14 
Synd IMobarik founded a city on the banks of 
the Jumna, and called it hy hit. own name, 
JMoharikabad, and then made an incursion to- 
wards Slrhind. On his road he had intel- 
ligence that that fortress Avas at length 
captured, and the head of Folad was presented 
to him. '^rhe other transactions of Idfe reign 
was tlio eiulcavonr to recover tlie eastern 
territories which had been, during these con- 
vulsions, wrested from the empire, and to repel 
the incursions of the mountaineers who 
harassed his confines and made repeated 
irrn])tions into tlie interior. The King of 
;Mahva and of JnaM])ore felt the force of his 
arms ; the Kothors of lloliilcund were forceil, 
by his presence, to pay their tributes, and the 
Mewates were often checked in their pre- 
datory oxiieditions. Ilis temper was so finely 
regulated that he is said to have never spoken 
in anger, and on most occasions he was just 
and benevolent; to his nobility he had never 
given offence, cxco})t in removing them for 
misbehaviour from their appointments. These 
qualities did not shield liim from enmity and 
the assassin’s blow, directed by his vizier, to 
whom he had given some cause of olfonce. 
This occurred after a reign of thirteen years 
and four months, in the year 14J6. 'rhe 
vizier, who had jireconcerteil his arrange- 
ments, placed his confidant, Mohammed, the 
grandson of the late king, upon the throne. 

Byiul Mohammed’s elevation was not 
hailed by nnanimons approval. '^^Vlie deputy 
vizier and other nobles, then in camp, severely 
censured the conspirators. Their indignation, 
for the j>rcaeiit, wa.s siqipressed ; and to avoid 
the horrors of civil war, they resolved on 
submitting to the new king. TJiis i)arty 
was further outraged, when they saw two 
Hindoos, the actual murderers, promoted to 
the government of provinces, and otherwise 
liberally rewarded; while the officers of the 
late monarcli were, persecuted, and even the 
lives of some sacrificeil on the most trivial 
pretexts. »Soveval of the nobles bad reason to 
apprehend that they would be stripped of 
their estates held on tenure from the crown. 
Those, for self-protection, entered into a con- 
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fetleracy and took np arms. The deputy 
vizier liad hitherto so guardedly dissembled 
Ids feelings, that he stood high in favour with 
the vizier, and was accordingly entrusted 
with the coiimiaiul of the army for the reduc- 
tion of the malcontents. Tliey soon united 
their forces, and marched on Delhi, to wreak 
tlieir vengeance on tli-o con8j)irators. The 
king, in tins exigency, took measures for his 
safety, and decided on abandoning the vizier, 
and entered into negotiation witli the l>esie- 
gers for securing his own escape or for cutting 
off the minister. These preparations did not 
escape the jealous watchfulness of the latter, 
who had recourse to counter measures, and 
with a band of acc<unidico8 broke into the 
royal apartments to put tlie king to death. 
Intimation of their design having preceded 
them, they were received by a mure powerful 
body; and all, including the vizier, were cut 
to pieces. The confederates took the oath of 
idlegiance to the reigning prince, and were 
j)romotcd to the highest posts of tlie state. 
All who were concerned in the murder of tJio 
late king suffered death. After this adjust- 
ment, Mohammed displayed some energy, lie 
made a campaign towards Mooltau. Many of 
the disaffected chiefs being intinn(latc<l, came 
ill and made submission ; their example was 
followed by the other malcontents. He 
also inarched towards Samana, and detached 
a portion of his army against Jusnit (iukkur, 
whose territories were surrendered to plun- 
der. Tlie king returned to Delhi, where he 
gave himself up to pleasure, and totally ne- 
glected the affairs of government. The in- 
evitable results soon began to manifest them- 
selves. An insurrection broke out among 
the Affghaus ; and Bchlol Lodi, the nephew 
of one of the leading chiefs among the con- 
federates, usurped Sirhind, and seized on 
Lahore, Depalpore, and the country as far 
south as Paniput. While IMohammed was 
temporising with liini, the King of Malwa 
advanced within three miles of Delhi, at the 
head of a threatening force. Syud Mo- 
hammmed, in great alarm, called to his ai<l 
Behlpl, who, accordingly, succotirod the 
capital with twenty thousand horsemen ar- 
rayed in armour, and repelled the danger, 
Belilol conceived the greatest contempt for 
the vacillating voluptuary, and boldly aspired 
to the throne. Having been confirmed in the 
governments of Lahore and Depalpore, which 


he had forcibly seized, his means of fur- 
thering his designs were strengihened ; 
and, accordingly, he induced a large body 
of Affghans to enrol themselves under 
his standard. Instead of proceeding, as he 
had been ordered, to wage war on Jusrut 
Giikkur, the old enemy of, Delhi, he induced 
that chief to co-operate with him, and they 
seized several of the districts belonging to the 
crown, and eventually laid siege to Delhi, 
but he was compelled to relinquish that enter- 
prise to attend to sumo more pressing emer- 
gency, Such was the decline of the power of 
Delhi, through the imbecility of the govern- 
ment, that the zemindars of Byana placed 
themselves under the government of ]\lalwa. 
Synd Mohammed died a natural death, in 
after a reign of twelve years and some 
months. 

Ilia son, x\lla-ood-Deen, succeeded him on 
the throne. All the nobles of the kingdom 
t(»ok the oath of allegiance with the excep- 
tion of Behlol. The eoutemj>t of tlie latter the 
young king was not in a position to resent 
and punish. However, in 1140, he assembled 
an army for the recovery of Byana ; hut on 
his march he was informed that a hostile 
army was on its way to attack Delhi. 
Although advised to distrust tliis rejiort, 
which was vague and unaiitlientieated, anil 
remonstrated with by his vizier, he returned 
to the defence of his capital. As had been 
conjecturcil the rumour was false. This step 
was the ruin of liis reputation ; the people 
pronounced him a greater imbecile tliau his 
father. Another act of his was still more 
offensive to his subjects. He preferred Bu- 
daon to Delhi ; and spent a considerable 
portion of his time there laying out gardens, 
building palaces, and giving entertainments. 
While thus employed, Behlol renewed hia 
designs on the capital. The imprudent 
abandonment of his minister by tlie king 
induced tlie latter to attach himself to his am- 
bitions rival ; the result was, that the throne of 
Delhi was abdicated by Alla-ood-Deen, in 
favour of Behlol, on the condition that the 
ex-king w'as to he left In quiet jicssession of 
the town which he had selected for his resi- 
dence. In this retreat — a good exchange 
perhaps, after all, for a tottering throne — he 
spent the remaining tw^enty-eight years of hia 
life. He reigned for the space of seven years. 
He was the last of the Byuds. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE AFFGHANS AND MOGULS 


Before we proceed to sketch, briefly, the By ud Mohammed had sent an army ag.iinst 
history of the princes of the Aifghan line, an them ; while at the same time Jnsrut Onkknr 
opportunity is supplied of giving an account was also instigated to attack them. During 
of the political divisions of Hindustan at that ’ the vicissitudes of this war, Belilol was forced 
particular period. The materials have been to retreat to the hills with the women and 

principally furnished by Ferishta. children, but his cousin fell into the enemy's 

The peninsula was at this time — the middle hands; his head was cut of and carried to 
of the fifteenth century — split up into several Jnsrut, and by him placed before the young 
separate principalities, possessing or claiming man's father, wlio had been treacherously 
independence. The Deccan, Gujerat, Mai wa, placed in the hands of hia enemies. The 
Juanpore, and Bengal, had each its indepen- father denied that it was the head of his son, 
dent king. The Punjaub, Depalpore, and Bir- but heaving of the gallant manner in which 
hind, as far soutl) as Paniput, formed the ter- he provoked his fate, the brave old warrior 
ritory of Behlol Khan Lodi. Mehrowly, and burst into tears, and exclaimed, “ Yes, it is 
the country within a few miles of the city of my son ; but I would not recf^nize his 

Delhi, as far as the Beray Lado, was in the countenance till convinced he Imd done 

hands of Ahinood Khan ]\tewatty. Bumbhul, honour to his tribe." He observed at the 
even to the suburbs of Delhi, was occupied same time, My nephew Behlol could not 
by Diiria Klnin Lodi ; Kolejalesur, in the have been in the battle or he w'ould have 
Dual), by Eesa Khan Toork ; and Raberry and ; been slain also. He lives, and will avenge the 
its dependcTKiios by Koutub Khan Atfghan ; | death of my hoy." The result justified the 
Kami)ila and Pattialy by Rajah Purtab Sing; i pre<lietion; tbo old man escaped, joined the 
and Byana, by Dawood Khan Lodi ; Can- nei»hcw. Birhiud was quickly retaken, and 
deirth, Sciiidc, ainl Mooltan, had each its dis- the entire province of tlio Punjaub occupied; 
tinct Moliainincclan king : so that the city of the vizier, at the head of a large army, was 
Delhi had but a very small tract of country defeated, ns has been related, 
attached to it; in one place it only ex- Hamid, the vizier by whose intrigue the 
tended twelve miles from the walls, and in government had been secured to him, still 
another scarcely a mile, when Btdilol took possessed great influence. He was, in the 
possession and assumed the title of king. ! beginning of the reign, treated with the 
The new king, Behlol Lodi, was of Affghan | greatest respect ; but the king either appro - 
descent. Tlie Aftghaiis claim to be of Jewish j liciisive of 8(mie such treachery as had been 
origin, and were from a very remote period | practised towards bis predecessor, or thinking 
a commercial community, and carried on the .that he was ovcrsluulowed by tlie great po’^ er 
trade between India and Persia. In the of liis benefactor, by an artful .stratagem 
reign of Feroze Toghluk, the grandfather of seized on his person, and coerced him to 
the king possessed wealth and power, and retire into private life, after he had ofl’octually 
rose to the government of Mooltan. His crushed his influence. 

uncle, in the army^of Khiza Khan, com- i By the accession of Behlol, an important 
maiided the Affghan contingent, distin- j addition was made to the territories ami 
guished himself in that war, and as a reward i strength of Delhi. All the petty chiefs 
of his bravery and fidelity, was ajq)ointod [ around that city, who lunl been tempteil to 
governor of Birhiiul, with the title of Islam 1 throw off the yoke, were soon reclueed to obe- 
Khan. His brothers participated in his good 
fortune; and one of them, the father of 
Behlol, had a district bestowed u])on him. 

On the father's death, he entered the military 
service under his uncle, Islam Khan, and 
subsequently married bis daughter; and 
though he had full grown children of his own, 

Islam Khan made Behlol liis heir, and he was 
also nominated his successor in command of an advanced age, in 1488, after a reign of 
the troops, a body of twelve thousand Afif- thirty-nine years. 

ghans. The daily augmenting influence of Thrmgh ho gets credit for being virtuous, 
the AfTgbans in Birhind had, ere this, excited mild, and just, and for having successfully pro- 
the Jealousy of the ruling power at Delhi, and i secuted his enterprises, the i>reaking up of hia 


• dience; and Behlorssuproinacj^w’^asestnblishe^l 
over all, but the principality of Jtian}K)re, 
with which a vigorous war was w\agcd during 
the successive reigns of three sovereigns, ex- 
tending, witli short intervals of lioliow peac(% 
over a lengthened period of twenty -six years 
This state, too, he eventually conquered. 
This war he survived ten years. He died at 
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kingdom into six divisions amongst his rela- 
tives, if creditable to a parent’s care, was not 
a wise act for a sovereign. He had greatly 
increased the kingdom, having left at his 
death a territory extending from the Jumna 
to the cluiin of the Himalayas, as far cast as 
Renares, besides a district to the west of that 
river extending to Ihindelcniul. 

'Fo his son, Nizam Khan, better known as 
Sikundor, he bequeathed the crown, notwith- 
8landing the remonstrances of his nobles, who 
maintained tliat the right of succession un- 
ilouhtedly rested in Ids grandson, whose 
father had been assassinated by one of liis 
servants. It docs not appear tliat tlic kings 
(if Delhi had a testamentary ])Ower ; their 
])riviloge apparently extended no further than 
a rcconiinendation, as we find on every 
vacancy created by tlie ])eaceful demise of the 
sovereign, tliat the right of election was 
exorcised by the nobles. On this occasion 
the crown was claimed for three different 
aspirants: the father’s nominee; the grand- 
.son, a minor ; and the eldest surviving son. 
'bhc decision was in favour of Biknndor, 
but his election was disputed by two of bis 
brothers. These lie defeated, reduced to 
submission, received into favour, and rein- 
stated in tlndr governments. The Rajah of 
(iwalior, and the governor of Byaiia, ac- 
knowledged fealty ; and the latter was re- 
moved from tliat district and appointed to 
Jalesiir, Clinndwara, IMarhcra, and Hiikeet. 
Agra was taken by him. An iinsiirrcction 
was foment(Hl among the zemindars of 
Juan pore, which soon spread to an alarming 
extent. An army, one hundred tliousand 
strong, took the field, and though they at first 
])Ut to flight the adherents of the king, they 
were at length reduced to obedience, liahar, 
a.s far as the confines of Rerigal, was re- 
aiinexed to Delhi. The rajahs of Dholpore 
and Clwalior submit ted; he obtained posses- 
sion of Ghiiiulory, but was baftled through 
the intrigues of one of Ills disappointed nobles, 
in laying hold of Khuiitunbhore. He was 
renewing his preparations for anothen’ attempt 
on Gwalior, when he was taken ill and died 
of (jiiiiisy, JJ17. 

iSiknnder exhibited during his reign several 
attributes of a good king. His military 
prowess was acknowdedged, and the internal 
and civil affairs were not neglected. All the 
articles of life were abundant and consequently 
cheap, and jieace pervaded the interior. He 
frequently spent the entire day at bu^jincss, 
and was strictly just in his administration. 
When on his march to give battle to one of 
his rivals, he was met by a calendar, who 
sainted him with, “ God send you victory.” 
“ Pray,” said the king, “ that the victory may 
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be his who will best promote the good of his 
subjects.” The jirofession of arms under his 
government assniiied a new character. He 
made a point of ascertaining the (pinlities of 
every officer who was promoted, and parti- 
cularly inquired into his origin and educa- 
tion. The result was that the officers were 
all well educated men. He established horse- 
posts through the country, and received ac- 
counts regularly from every military detach- 
ment. Reports of the armies, of the courts, 
and of the ]>riiicipal cities were received daily. 
The great flaw in his character — tliat which 
among Ids eo-religioiiists was his highest 
virtue — was his sectarian devotion to his 
creed. He made a point of destroying all 
lliiulo(4 temples. He had mnsjidsand bazaars 
built opposite the liatbing stairs in the city of 
Muttra, leading to the river, and ordered that 
no Hindoo slionld be suffered to perform bis 
ablutions there. He forbade the barbers to 
shave the beards and heads of the inhabitants, 
to prevent them from the discharge of their 
religions duties. Before bis ascent to the 
throne, in a disputation with a holy man, who 
maintained the impropriety for a king to in- 
terfere with the religion of his subjects, or to 
prevent them from bathing at places to which 
they had been accustomed to resort for ages, 
be drew bis sword, and exclaimed, Wretch ! 
do you maintain the propriety of the Hindoo 
religion?” I'lie holy man rcjilied, “By no 
means, I speak from authority; kings should 
nut persecute their subjects on any account.” 
A story is also told of a Brahmin who, being 
npliraided by some Mohammedans on account 
of his faith, maintained “that the religions, both 
of the Moslems and Hindoos, if acted upon 
conscientiously, were ccpially accept able to 
God.” This opinion being maintained with 
some ingenuity and much argument, says 
Ferishta, the subject came to be discussed 
publicly, and the Brahmin was ordered to 
defend his thesis agairwt twelve of the most 
learned men in the empire. Whatever may 
have been the snecess of the learned doctors 
against tlieir solitary adversary, tb(^ issue of the 
disputation does not speak well for their libe- 
rality. Their intemperate decision argues 
their defeat. They deeided, unless he re- 
nounced his errors and embraced Islam, he 
ought to Bufler death. The Hindoo, refusing 
to apostatize, was accordingly exeented, and 
the (loctors were munificently rewarded. Si- 
kiinder u as a jioet, and a patron of learned 
men. His reign la.sted twenty -eight years. 

Bikunder dying at Agra, his son Ibrahim 
ascended the throne. This prince had es- 
tranged his kindred by a maxim which, though 
offensive to them, is by no moans unworthy 
of a man destined to rule a mixed people, 
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that is, provided that all were to be treated 
witli kindness and justice — “ that king’s should 
have no relations nor clansmen, and that all 
should be looked upon as subjects and ser- 
vants of the state.” It would appear by the 
sequel that such was not Ibrahim’s interpreta- 
tion, for instead of elevating the others to the 
status of the Affghans, he degraded theirs to 
that of the masses. The Affghans had the 
j»rivilegc of sitting in the royal presence, but 
were constrained by him to stand in front of 
the throne, with their hands servilely crossed 
behind them. The disaffection of the Jjodi 
chiefs began early in his reign to manifest 
itself. Tiiey came to an agreement to leave 
liiiii in possession of Delhi and a few depen- 
dant ])rovinces, and to elevate his brother, 
Jidal Khan, then goveriKjr of Calpee, to the 
throne of .lnanY)ore. He soon secureil in his 
interest all the nohles of the eastern ju'ovinees. 
His partisans, reflecting on the injury the 
division of tlie kingtlom might indict upon 
themselves, repented of what they had 
alreaily done ; but it was now too late. 
Ihrahim issued a proclamation, denouncing as 
traitors all who should fulhcrc to the pro- 
lendor, and at the same time sent presents 
and envoys to all the jirinc.ijjai officers. These 
precautions Jiad the effect of detaching the 
uohles, and of bringing them over to his side, 
.lulal Khan prepared to maintain his claims. 
He sought with success a ])owcrful alliance, 
assembled an army, attacked the forces of 
Onde, and coui[Kdled them to retreat on 
Lucknow. Ihrahim, on ])oiiig informed of 
these proceedings, arrestcil and iniju’isonod 
his other brothers, and then led his forces 
towar<ls Glide. Jnlal being deserted hy his 
ally, who moreover passed over to the king, 
marclied on Agra, and might have taken 
possession of that city or plumlered the 
treasury there. lie was jirevonted from 
doing either by an assurance which was 
given, that Ihrahim wiydd ensure to him the 
independent possession of ( -alpee. But the 
king having taken Calpee, repudiated that 
arrangement; and Julal Khan having been 
forsaken by hia soldi ers, was obliged to fly to 
Gwalior to seek the protoetion of the rajah. 
The king, capriciously, after this turn of for- 
tune, had his vizier put in chains, and at the 
same time he loaded his son with honours. 
An army having set out for the siege of 
Gwalior, Julal Khan souglit refuge in Muhva; 
not being well received, he fled to Gurrakota, 
but being intercepted on the road, he was 
sent prisoner to the king. Jnlal was sent 
to the prison at Hansi, where his other 
brothers were confined ; but private orders 
were given for his assassination on the journey. 
Gwalior, which for a hundred years pre- 
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viously was in the power of the Hindoos, fell 
into his possession. The cruelty of Ibrahim, 
whose liands were imbrued, not only in the 
blood of his brother, but in that of many of 
his chiefs, had provoked another rebellion. 
The army of the insurgents amounted to 
forty thousand cavalry, five hundred ele- 
phants, and a largo force of infantry, with 
which they jjroceeded to oppose the royal 
[ forces under Ahmood Khan. They were de- 
feated, leaving one of their chiefs on the field 
of battle, and the others, together with all their 
I treasures and baggage, in the bands of the 
royalists. A series of butcheries succeeded 
this victory, and Ihraliim manifested the 
bitterest hatred and reseiitmoiit against the 
nobles who bad figured in the court of 8i- 
kunder. These pi'*»CA!edIugs provoked an other 
rebellion, in wliich the governor of Baliar 
was assisted by several men of extensive in- 
fluence. The governor having died, his son, 
Bahndor Khan, assumed the title of king, ns 
IMohammed 8hah. Such was the odium in 
which the tyrant was held, that this chief was 
joined by a number of disaffected chiefs, and 
found Jiimself at the head of an army of a 
liundrcd thousand men, with which he took 
possession of all the country, as far as Snin- 
bhnl, and defeated the royal troops in many 
successive engagements. Ghazee Khan Lodi, 
ill obedience to a summons which he liad re- 
ceived from the court, was hastening from 
Lahore with an army to its assistance ; hut 
having been informed, on liis way, of the 
treacherous and bloodthirsty proceedings of 
the king, he became alarmed for his own 
safety, and returned to his father, Dowlat 
Khan Lodi, who, seeing no safety for himself 
or his family, threw Inmself on the protection 
of Baber, the Mogul prince then ruling in 
Oabnl, and encouraged ]iim to undertake the 
conquest of India. Before the invasion was 
matureiL an attempt was made by Alla-ood- 
Dcen, who had contrived to escape from his 
brother Ihrahim, and fiod to Cabul ; Dowlat 
Khan encouraged hia pretensions, but his 
object was to clear the way for the future 
prosecution of his own ambitious designs. 
AlIa-ood-Dcen was soon joined by many 
chiefs of distinction, and was, in a very shtu t 
time, at the head of an army of Ibrty 
thousand, witli which he directed his course 
to Delhi. He was met by the royal arm}^ 
which, after a hard fought battle, defeated 
Jiim and forced him to retreat to the Punjaub. 
After tins, no events of importance transpired 
till the year 152b, when Baber arrived in 
India, and at the battle of Paid put defeated 
the Delhians ; and Ibrahim lost both Ids 
crown and his life, and left the empires of 
Delhi and Agra a prey to the victorious dc- 
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ficen<lant of Tamerlane. The reign of Ibra- 
him Lodi lasted twenty years. 

Few of the many conquerors of India de- 
serve more 8j)oeial notice than Baber. He 
not only subdued a great portion of it, but 
he also imposed a dynasty, and is therefore 
more identified with its liistory tlian was 
cither of his ancestors. Jenghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. Baber was the sixth in descent 
from the last-named conqueror, and a worthy 
inheritor of no inconsiderable share of his 
acquisitions. His military and political ope- 
rations were as sohM and enduring as they 
were brilliant. The ext<3nsive dominions of 
his grainlfathcr, Abasaid, were shared by the 
numerous sons of that monarch. One of 
thorn, Ahmood Mirza, obtained 8amarcand 
and Holvhara ; Balk, or Bactria, came to 
another; Cahul to a third, whose name was 
Ulugh Beg. Omar Sliekh* IMirza, the fourth 
son, and father of Baber, at fir.st had charge 
of Cabul, but was traiisforved during his life- 
time to Eerganah, on the upf)or course of the 
fJaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful 
cDUutry, wliieh Baber always mentions with 
affection. Ho was born at Indijali in Feb- 
ruary, 1483, the same year which gave birth 
to the father of the llefonuatioii, Luther, and 
the year of Ids accession was that in which 
Charles Vflf. invaded Italy. Jlis father 
having been killed by an accidental fall from 
the roof of a pigeon -house, liaber was ad- 
vanced to the throne by his nobles, and 
assumed the title of Zelircr-ood-Dem (pro- 
tector of religion), in 1401. He was then 
only twelve years old. His father had been 
involved in a war with bt)th his brother and 
brother-in-law; the oxlreiiie youth of the 
young king gave tliom hop*? of ample satis- 
faetioii, and tliey cnlenlated that with little 
difticudty they would be able to a])pro]u*iate 
bis kingdoms. To save liiin from this immi- 
nent danger, his relations i)roposeil to convey 
him into the mountains ; but Ibis intention ' 
\v«as overruled, and Baber began to make ]>re- 
paration for the tbreatcne<l siege. An inci- 
dent which occurred at this time will give .an 
insight into (lie character of the future man. 
One of the courtiers uas detected in corre- 
sponding with the enemy, and, being sum- 
moned before the king, he slew him with his 
own hand. The confederates entirely failcMl 
in their attack on his capital ; a raging pesti- 
lence liaving suddenly broke out among 
their cavalry, their horses died oft’ in Inm- 
dreds daily, and a pen<*,c was conchnled. The 
khans of Kashgar and Khostan, after this 
led their armies against him, but they also, 
eventually, made peace. The governor of 

* Shekh or sheikh, an Arabic word, meaning uii old 
iiiau and prince. 
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Asheera rebelled : Baber besieged the town, 
and the rebel was compelled to come forth, 
with a sword ^u8pcndcd about his neck, and 
a shroud hung over his shoulders. Tlieuce 
he proceeded to 8harokia, where he met his 
maternal uncle, and a reconciliation was 
effected- The King of 8amarcand having 
occupied Aratiba, one of the provinces be- 
longing to bis father in bis lifetime, he re- 
solved to retake it, and accordingly marched 
with an army against it. The w ar was pro- 
tracted through three years, wdien the King 
of Hamarcand, having lioeii abandoned by liis 
ally, the ruler of Turkistaii, proceeded wdtli a 
small retinue of three hundred horse to solieit 
the assistance of Klu>srow Sliah, ruler of 
Khondoos. Baber availed himself of Ids 
aKseiice, and liastenod to Samarcand, where 
he was received into the city, and ascended 
the threme with the approbation of the 
majority of the nobles, in 14'J7, and in tbe 
fifteenth year of his ago. Some of the chiefs, 
being disappointed in not having tljc town 
given up to plunder, went off in a body, and 
having placed at their licad his young bv<dhcr, 
Jehanghire Alirza, they demanded for him the 
province of Jndijan. W hen this demand 
was yu’oscnted to Ihibcr he could not restrain 
Ids indignation, and threw out imputations 
which affected liis {ulherents as wtII as those 
who had deserted him. Tins im])rudem;o so 
offended the remaining ofiicers, that in a body 
tliey went over to bis enemies. To aggravate 
bis jierila, he was seized with a dangerous 
illness, by wliich lie was reduced to the last 
cxtren»ity. liis life, iiuloo<l, was proserveti, 
with the greatest difliculty. by conveying sus- 
tcnaiice through moistened cotton ap]»licd to 
his lips. t)n Ids recovery lie found Ids atVairs 
ill the greatest confusion. ^J'he officers and 
soldiers, desj)airing of Ids life, bhgan cadi to 
shift for himself; and Ali Dost Taghai, 
liaving heard that he was dead, surrendered 
Indijaii to the rebels. He then applied to 
his uncle, Mahmood, fi.>r aid; ami though he 
marched to his assistance, liaving no military 
capacity, be lislcnod to the artful proposals 
of the cabal, and was persuaded to retreat. 
This misfortune w as folio vved by tlic desertion 
of all Ids forces, with the exception of three 
hundred, who faitlifully adliered to him, and 
shared his exile and fallen fortuiiCB. He took 
uj> ids (jiiartcrs in Khojend, a town so small 
as to Biqqiort wdtli difficulty two hundred men. 
Burning with tlie desire of compicet and 
dominion, Ids ambitious Bpirit spurned the 
insigidficance of his position, and asydred to a 
wdder and a nobler field of action. In the 
winter of 14118 ho led forth Ids few followers, 
and, as ho himself relates, won all the strong- 
holds of \'ar Ailak by treaty, storm, or stra- 
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tagem. The first gleam of good fortune was 
the return of Ali Dost Taghai to liis allegiance. 
The Sultan Mahmood next sent an army to 
his assistance; and the chiefs of the rebellion 
had acted so tyrannically, that the towns 
began to rise up against them, and their 
troops to desert them ; and in 141)9 his 
])aternal kingdom was entirely restored to 
him. An act of indiscretion made him a 
second time a refugee. A party of the rebels, 
who had capitulated on condition of taking 
away all their property, were with his sanc- 
tion plundered by his partizans. This order 
was issued with too much precipitation ; and 
as Baber himself observes, “ in war and affairs 
of state no matter ought to bo finally deter- 
mined till it has been viewed in a hundred 
different lights.” The Moguls in his service 
were so alarmed, that they forsook him, and 
inarched away, in number about four thou- 
sand, an<l ofibrod their services to a neigh- 
bouring sultan, wbo by this reinforcement 
was eiiahletl to defeat the forces of their 
foiiner inaster. After a series of operations 
a eoiivention was made bet\veon Haber and 
Jiis brother Jehanghire, by which tlie latter 
should have the territiuy on the north of the 
yirr, wliilo Indijan and Urkniui were to 
belong to the former; and in the event of 
Haber obtaining possession of Samarcaiul, the 
whole sliouhl be resigned to J ehanghirc. On his 
part he bound himself to unite his forces with 
Ills Ill-other’s for the invasion of that country. 

By re[)eatt?d invitations Bahcr was in- 
duced to renew his designs against Hainar- 
caiid, and set out for that capital; but before 
ho reached it, he was infoniicd that both it 
and Hokhara were seized on by the Uzheeks, 
who were at that time laying (ho fonndalion 
of that <lominion, whitdi has coiitininal to the 
]>resent in Transoxiana. In Jiis absence 
'ranibol had a second time taken jiosscssioii 
of Ferghana, and Jbiber with his followers 
lied to the mountains to the south of tliat 
country. While in this retreat he learned 
that Hheibani Ivhan, the ehief of the IJzbceks, 
had left Samarcand on some expedition, leaving 
a garrison of five or six thousand men. He 
resolved to surprise it in his absence, and 
with that object proceeded with the small force 
tif two huntlred and forty men. They rode 
all night, and when all the enemy were at 
rest tliey escaladed the walls without giving 
the least alarm. The citizens received them 
with thanksgivings for their success, and 
united with thorn heartily in their attack 
upon the garrison, and assisted with clubs 
and stonps in driving out the Uzbecks. 
Hheibaui Khan, on being informed of this 
dashing exploit, hastened back, but found 
the gates closed against him and ultimately 
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withdrew to Bokhara, Sliadmar, and Sog- 
diaiia, with its fortresses, before the end of a 
few months, submitted. In 1501 he marched 
against the Uzbecks, and suffered a signal 
defeat : with difficulty, attended by a few fol- 
lowers, ho escaped to 8amarcand, by plung- 
ing on horseback into the river Kohik, and 
swimming across. Ho determined to main- 
tain his hold in this town “ for life and for 
death.” The citizens uere reduced to ex- 
treme distress. Borne of the meaner sort 
were constrained to eat dogs and asses ; the 
leaves of trees were collected to feed the 
horses. Borne were fed with shavings and 
raspings of wood steeped in water. The 
citizens and soldiers could endure those hard- 
ships no longer, and therefore, liaving made a 
sort of capitwlation, lie evacuated the town at 
midnight. The following two years of his 
life wove eiid)ittered by vicissitutleS and pri- 
vations of the most afflicting character. He 
commonly went barefoot through the moun- 
tains with his companions, and their feet, he 
says, became so hard, that they did not mind 
rock or stone in the least. 11 is servants de- 
serted from want of foot!. Ho sometimes 
expresses the despondent feelings by w’hich 
he was in these wanderings harassed. Tlio 
following is a translation of a verso com])osed 
by him then : — 

“ No one rcuK'iubc’rs him who is in adversity : 

A buninhi'd itmn t^aimot indulge his heiirt in happiness. 

My heart is far from joy in this exile : 

Howuvei brave, an exile has no pleasiu-c.” 

At longtii bis ])atiencc gave way, and he said 
to himself, ” Bather than appear in this state 
of dchasciiient, it were good to flee from the 
siglit of man as far as iny feet could bear 
me.” He resolved to travel into Northern 
China. Occasional communications from his 
adherents iu Ferghana vserved to keep alive 
his hopes, and at length, with the aid of his 
uncle, he recovered his capital, and was joined 
by his brother, who had hitherto been his 
rival. His old enemy and traitor, Tambol, 
called to his aid the formidable Uzbecks ; 
Baber was again defeated, lie fled with a 
few men, fighting at every step, and was 
so hotly pursued, tliat his guanls fell one by 
one into the hands of the enemy, and his 
horse was so nuicli exhausted, that he was 
overtaken by two of Tambors soldiers. They 
called to him in an assumed friendly voice to 
stop, but he pressed forward up a glen till 
about “ bedtime })i’ayers.” Both of them, 
with a solemn oath, assured him that Tambol 
desired to reinstate him, and they also swore 
unto him by the holy book that they would 
follow and serve him wherever he led.” 
If they were at any time sincere in their 
assurances, they ultimately abandoned their 
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honourable intentions, and betrayed him to his his kingdom to his son, a mere lad, wlio was 
enemy. With great difficulty he again ob- expelled by his minister ; the latter was as- 
taiiied his liberty. He rejoined his uncles, sassiiiated, and the kingdom was then seized 
but with little advantage to himself, for Shei- upon by a prince of Candahar. Almost 
bani, invited by Tambol, arrived with an without a blow Cabul and CJliizni, with 
army “more numerous than the rain -drops,*’ all the provinces dependant u])on them, 
and routed the Moguls in a bloody conflict, acknowledged the dominion of Baber in 
Both Ids uncles were taken captives, and he 1501. Over this country he ruled for twenty- 
lied to TMogulistan. He wandered in distress two years befoi j lie undertook the conquest 
amongst the mountains for a whole year, and of India, and his descendants reigned there 
surrendered all hope of regaining his inherit- until the end of the seveiiteentli century. A 
aiice, and determined on seeking his fortune mere recapitulation of the leading events of* 
in Khorassan, bade a long farewell to his tliat interval is all that is reepdsite here. He 
native laml, and ventured beyond the Hindoo subdued Camlahar ; ])iit dowji a rebellion 
Koosh. Though he liad figured in so many fomented by his brother ; he waged wars 
scenes, and sulTered so many trials, he was with his old enemies tbo I’zheeks; and pro- 
yct only in his twenty -third year. Tlie hably would have shared the <lesfruerion 
touching details of his eventful experience which had annihilated tlio eldest branch of 
at this tinn3, as recorded in his life, written liis liouse, had not Slicibani Khan been totally 
by himself, are a faithful mirror of the htliil defeated and slain in 1510 by the King of 
cnaraeter of a determined boy. His transient Persia. Baber oeeu]»ied I'aetria and Bokhara, 
feelings, and the elasticity of Ids spirits, were find again obtained [>os^ession of Samareand 
remarkable — at one moment dissolved in tears, in lt5 il, but behu’c a twelvemontli lie was 
the next with the keenest relish enjoying the driven out by the Llzbeeks ; and although lie 
agreeabilities of Ids situation. His doiiiestie was sustained by tlie Persian alliance, and 
urrection.s are as strong as they are simple and maintained the war lor two years lunger, he 
natural — there is no apparent concealment of was stripped of all his acquisitions except 
his inmost thoughts. The genial glow of Bactria in 1511. 

puerility in the earlier period of his memoirs It was then that ho turned his attention to 
renders it probable that they wore contempo- India, and entered on that enter ju’ise wideli 
raneously written. During all his marches, says had boon suggested to him by Dowhit Khan, 
Elphinstone with much truth, in ])cacc or war, governor of Lahore, and his sons. '^J'he 
dowers and trees and cheerful landscapes were application for aid made to Babm* by 1dm 
never tlirowu away upon him. It may be was accompanied with an offer of allegiance, 
because others have not ojicned their hearts No proposal could have been more acceptable ; 
as he has done, but tliere certainly is no and ho lost no lime in making tlio necessary 
person ill Asiatic Idstory into whose tastes preparations. He directed his inareli tliroiigh 
and feedings wc can so fully penetrate as into the country of the (Jiikkiirs, and imposed his 
Baber’s. yoke upon lliein. Beliar Khan J^odi, and 

In entering on a new’ field of adventure his other Alfghau ameers, w ho continued faithful 
followers wore less than three liuiidred, and to Ibrahim, or averse to an invader, encoiin- 
among them all there w’ere but two tents, tered him in the vicinity of Lahore, and were 
Bactria was at that time under the rule of defeated. His victorious army sacdvcd the 
Kliosrow 8hah, a favourite of Baber’s late town of Tjaliore. Depalpore was next taken 
uncle, and suhse<piently minister to his son, by assault, and a general massacre followed, 
the prince wdmni he had driven out of Dowlat Khan, who liad been expelled frmn 
Samareaml, and whom Kliusrow" had since liahore by the King of Delhi, ami liad taken 
then murdered, and a])propriated what re- refuge among the Be^o ehees, lierc jt»iued 
maiiied of his dominions. With his lately- Baber with Ids three sons, and was favourably 
ac<[uired subjects Baber was a favourite, and received. At this time he was recoinmendcd 
looked upon as the legitimate owner of the by Dow lat to detach a body of troops to Dura 
iiingilom. It was not long after his arrival Ismael Khan, with whom several Affghan 
before all the IMoguls in KhosroW’’H serviite nobles had collected a force, but Dilaw’er, the 
offered Baber their allegiance; and even his son of Dowlat, informed Baber privately that 
brother came over to him with all iiis family his father aiid brother only wanted to 8ei>aratc 
and effects, and was follow'cd hy’^ the whole of his army, and weaken them. Tliey \vero 
the army. He now found himself at the both on this infonnation east into prison, but 
head of a respectable force, and jjroceeded shortly after released. This did not ensure 
onward to the conquest of Cabul. llis uncle, their attacliment; they lied to tl?e eastern 
Ulugh Beg, tbo king of that country, had hills, and Dilawer was put in possession of 
died ill 1501, two years previously, leaving their estates. Alla-ood-Deen w^as put in 
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ivissesaion of Depalpore, and liopefl held out 
to him of being Bubstitiited for his brother 
Ibraliim in Dollii. The defection of a man 
of siicli inlliience as Dovviat Khan, with 
other unfavourable occurrences, induced Baber 
to retrace liis steps to CabuL No sooner had 
he withdrawn than Dowlat and Ghazoe seized 
iij)on Snltanpore, and imiirisoned Dilawer. 
{Sultan I]>rahim forwarded an army to bring 
them to submission. The army was tampered 
with, and the general gained over Alla-ood- 
Deen, who, having been driven out of Depal- 
pore, had fled to Cabul, and now returned to 
Lahore, bringing witli liini the orders of Baber 
to Ilia commanders that they should assist in 
jdacing liini on the throne of Delhi, and that 
he would support him in person as soon as 
the state of aflairs would permit. Dowlat 
and his son professed their readiness to co- 
operate with liim. The INFogul chiefs having 
obtained for Haber the cession of all the Icr- 
ritfirics west of Lahore, jiermitted Alla-ood- 
Deen to join Dowlat Khan in order to prose- 
cute his pretensions, 'riiesc, with their joint 
forces, marched on Delhi. Ibrahim advanced 
fr<»m Agra to opjiose them, but his army was 
taken by surprise in a night attack, and dis- 
]>ersed, hut having rallied the next morning, 
siiatehed the victory and its fruits from the 
rebels. The unfortunate pretender wag aban- 
doned by his adherents, and fled in great 
distress to the Punjanb. Baber was then on 
his march back again to renew his Indian 
war. (ihazee Khan Lodi transferred his alle- 
giance to his old sovereign, and united his 
loreos with his when he heard of the iidvance 
of the Moguls, and remained faithful till that 
inonarcli’s death. 

In ir»2o Baber commoiiccd his fifth Indian 
campaign. On the route to Tjaliore he amused 
himself in rhinoceros hunting, and thus had 
an opportunity of testing the courage, ]>rowcss, 
.'tnd skill of his chiefs. In December of the 
same year he crossed the Indus at the head 
of a hundred thousand horse. Dowlat and 
his son, with an army — then in the interest 
of I lirahim — of forty thousand, ^vere encamped 
on the banks of the Bavec, near Ijahore, but 
they did not await his arrival. The father 
retired into the fijitress of Muluret, which, 
having been beleaguered, surrendered after a 
few days. The old traitor was pardoned, and 
again received into favour. On the following 
day he went in jiursnit of Ghazoe, who had 
retired to the mountains. He overtook and 
defeated him, after which he formed a junc- 
tion with the army commanded by Ibrahim 
Lodi. Baber decided on marching on Delhi. 

this step he was encouraged by messages 
from some traitors in Ibrahim’s court; and 
on bis way be was joined by an Aftghan de- 


serter with tlircc thousand men. Ibrahim 
did not await him under shelter of the walls 
of Dcllii; he had boldly taken the fiehl, and 
when Balier was within two stages of Shah- 
ahad he learned that the vanguard, six or 
eight miles in advance, composed of twenty- 
seven thousand horse, were ready to dispute 
his progress, lie hurried on his left wing to 
encounter them. They met at sunrise the 
following morning : the conflict was vigor- 
ously sustained. The issue was adverse to 
fhe Delhiaus ; they were put to flight, and 
their commander fell in the retreat. ''I’he 
])risoner.s were harharonsly put to the swonl. 
’riie main army, under Baber, having reached 
the fiehl of battle, encamped there for six 
days, during which he ordered his park of 
artillery to ho linked tog(‘ther with leathern 
ropes, made of raw bides, 

]iraetice, Ferislita observes, 
among the armies of Asia iNI 

Though Ibrahim’s army consisted of a 
hundred thousand horse, and a hnnilreil 
elcpliant.s, and that of Baber is represented 
as amounting only to twelve thousand men, he 
made an atteni])t witli five thousand horse to 
surprise the Delhiaus. In tin’s mancmivre he 
was disappointed. The next morning Ibra- 
him led his forces to the memorable plains of 
Paniput,* a day to be remembered in the 
history of the Indian jieninsnla. On the 
20tli of April, the two armies came in 

sight of each other. Baber divided his forces 
into two lines, composed of four divisions, 
witli a reserve in the rear of each, and a Biuall 
body of horse to skirmish in the front. The 
light troops were thrown out in advance ; 
besides these there was a grand reserve in 
the rear of both linos. Baber having de- 
livered his orders to his generals personally, 
and placed his army in battle array, touk his 
post in the centre of the first line. Ibrahim 
placed his forces in one sf»lid mass, and, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Indians, ordered 
his horse to charge. This attack the IMognl 
army awaited so steadily, that the Delhian.s 
began to slacken their pace long before they 
reached the enemy’s lines. Those divisions 
which advanced to the lines of the adversary 
being unsustained, were repulsed, but as they 
fell l»ack the reserves were ordered to wheel 
round their flanks, and, meeting in the centre, 
they fell upon their rear. By this manoeuvre 
the Aflghans were almost cut off to a man. 
Ibrahim was among the slain, and five thousand 
of his followers were heaped around him, and 
among these was the Bajah of Gwalior. Of 
the Delhians some authors report that sixteen 

* Paniput is also the scene of a great battle beiweea 
the Mahrattas and Ahmed Shah in 1761, which will he 
noticed hereafter. 


ac'cording to the 
which prevailed 
[inor. 
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thoiisaml were killed, while others swell the 
amount to fifty thonsaml. Inn few days both 
Agra and Delhi fell into his hands. The 
following chanacteristic observations on this 
conquest are made by Baber in his conitnen- 
taries : — “ From the time of the Idcssed 
Prophet down to the present day three foreign 
kings have sulxlned llindostan — Mahinood of 
Ghizni, and 8ultan IVTahmood Ghoori, and 
myself:* both were great potentates, while 
opposed only by rajahs of petty kingdoms ; I, 
on the other hand, while the whole power of 
the Uzbccks threatened my dominions on tlic 
north-west, advanced with not more tlian 
twelve thousand, including camp followers, 
against the emperor of all [ndia, whose army | 
was composed of a hundred thousand men, 
and a thousand elei»hants. In reward for my 
confidence in him, the Most High did not 
allow me to endure so many hardships in 
vain, but overthrew my formidable adversary, 
and gfive me tbc scejitre of llindostan.” f 

The detestation in which the Moguls were 
hold by the Affghans tlctenuincd them to refuse 
eubrnission. They appeared in arms every- 
where, and put their forts in the best possible 
state of tlefence ; even some of them who had 
joined the invader deserted, and tlie peasantry 
around Agra attacked tliem in seveiM in- 
stances, cut off the foraging parties, and in- 
tercepted the supplies both for men ami 
horses. TJie climate, to which the ^lognls 
w’cro not inured, also thinned their ranks. 
Thus circumstanced, Bahcr was prcssingly 
urged hy his chief officers to return to Cabul, 
but he replied ‘‘ tliat a kingdom which cost 
him so much pains in taking should not be 
wrested from him but by death,” and issued 
n decree proclaiming bis determination to 
remain in India, at the same time permitting 
all who preferred safety to glory to retire to 
Oabiil. This annonncenient ])roved favour- 
able to his interest, Several of tlie influen- 
tial men who stood aloof sj)eculating on his 
withdrawal from India now gave in their 
adherence. Tlie Affghan confederates had 
now an army of fifty thousand strong in the 
field, but there was treason in their camp. 
The vizier of the late king, Futtch Kbaii, 
deserted, and induced several of the nobles to 
submit. This diversion did not extinguish 
the hopes of the nationalists, several of whom 
espoused the cause of Malitnood, the son of 
the late Sikundcr Lodi, and with an army of 
one hundred thousand liorse resolved to re- 
establish the Aftghan dynasty. This led to 
the battle of Ranwa, a 'village on the Ban- 

* Baber liaa not ineiitioueil the conquest of his ancestor 
Tamerlane. This inaj arise from Tainerlanu not haviiij; 
established an Indian kiri^dr)m or imposed a dynasty. 

t lAJe of Tlnhei\ hy Caldecott, p. 179. 
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guuga River, four miles south of Bburtporo. 
The Affglmns fought with desperate valour, 
and the fortunes of the day seemed to incline 
to them, till Baber, perceiving a favourable 
opportunity, charged with his private guards 
“like alien rusliing from his lair,” and after 
an obstinate conflict the Indian line was 
broken, and they fled in disorder. ''J'o com- 
memorate the victory a gliastly pyramid of 
the heads of the slain was roared on an (‘.mi- 
nence near tl^e scene of action, and Baber 
assumed the title of Ghazcc. 

The enemy thus W(?akened and disheartened 
gave their coin|ucrors a respite. Iloomayoon. 
the conqueror’s son, was sent back to Cabul 
with orders to add Bactria to that ])rovince. 
Many of the strongliolda now submitted, lii 
lo2S Baber made a tour of liis new cm jure. 
'Cowards the close of this year Prince jMah- 
mood, the son of Sikundcr, took i)OBscssinii 
of tlie province of Bahar, and the Belooehees 
in Mooltan revolted. Baber mareliod in ])er- 
son to Bahar, and defeated the enemy. 

The Prince Iloomayoon liaviiig left his 
brother Hindal Mirza as his stihstitiite in the 
government of Cahnl, returned to visit his 
father. On the 21:tli of Dccemher, 1620, 
Baber expired, and in eomplianco with liis 
will ho was interred in Cal>nl. He reigne<l 
for thirty-eight years, and died in the fil’Lietli 
year of his age. 

The particulars of his career have been 
drawn from bis memoirs, written bybimself 
in the Turkish language, transcribed by his 
son, and translated in the reign of his grand- 
son Akbar, into Persian. The language, in 
vvliicb it was originally composed, is spoken to 
this ilay from thcCas]>ian to tlie Chinese fron- 
tier. The chief portion of this was translated 
hy Leyden, and the remainder hy Erskine. 

*‘In his person,” Forishta records, ‘Hie was 
handsome ; his address was engaging and 
iiuaflected ; his countenance pleasing, and his 
disposition affable.” On bis feelings and tastes 
some remarks have been made. lie was 
learned, and bad few equals in the arts of 
poetry, prose composition, and music. In tlio 
time of bis ancestor J':>r ghi8 Khan, 8nmar- 
eand and Bokhara were the first cities in civili- 
zation. Notwithstanding his warlike pursuits, 
his time was not absorlied hy the ilutics of 
the camp. He was ardently devoted to tlie 
enjoyments of the cii]), and to female society. 
When ineliucd to make merry, he generally 
gave orders to fill a reservoir Jn his favourite 
garden with the richest wine. The following 
verse was publicly exhibited to the revellers ; — 

“ Give me hut wine and blooming maids, 

All other joys I freely spnrn ; 

Enjoy tinmi, lluber, while you may, 

Por youth once passed will ue*cr relurii.** 
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ITooinayoon Padshah succeeded his fsthcr. 
Ho was a jirince of refined taste and culti- 
vated mind. He had scarcely mounted the 
throne when his brother Mirza formed the 
design of wresting the Punjaub from him, 
and asserting his independence, l looinayooii 
was cognizant of his projects, yet not wishing 
to be involved in an unnatural war with his 
brother, antieij)ated him by sending him a 
commission nominating him to the govern- 
ment of the Punjaub, Peshawur, and Lum- 
ghan. IMahmood, son of Sikundcr, was still in 
arms, and, in the hope of recovering the in- 
licritance of hia family, he had recently got 
possession of Juanjiore ; llooinayooii having 
marched thither ejcc.ted him, and restored the 
former governor. A consjnraey against the 
king’s life, by some of his own countrymen, w as 
detected ; tlio prime mover was panloned, and 
some of the accomplices pnnislied, these were 
officers of distinetiuii in his service. Zuinan 
Mirza, who had been pardoned, on taking the 
most solemn oath of fidelity, availed himself of 
the earliest ojiportiinity of esca|)0, and sought 
refuge at the court of (Injerat, with liahador 
Shah. Here he was joined by about six 
thousand adherents, consisting of Moguls, 
Afghans, and Ibijjioots. Hoomayoon de- 
manded tlio surrender of Zuman Mirza, which 
being refuseil he made preparation to enforce 
his demand. Baliador »Shah was then carry- 
ing on the siege of Chittoor, but owing to 
some eireuinstaneo not explained, although 
Hoomayoon had marched as far as Gwalior, 
and Brinoe liana Sanka had claimed his pro- 
tooti<jii, after two months, he broke uphiscamp, 
and returned jieaceably to Agra. Despairing 
of relief, liana Saiikn, with eostly presents, 
induced Bahador Sliah to abandon the siege. 
Tlie successful prosecution of his uninterrupted 
designs, spirited on this ambitious prince to 
more important measures, in fact nothing less 
than the expulsion of the new dynasty. 
He set up a new' claimant for the throne of 
Delhi, Alla-ood- Deen, the son of Bchlol Jiodi, 
and to sustain his pretensions placed an army 
of forty tliousand men at his disposal. This 
force, commanded by the pretender’s son, 
advanced on Agrti, but on the approach of 
an opposing army, the great bulk of his men 
deserted, and the romainder, with three hun- 
dred officers, were cut to pieces. Baliador 
shortly after took the field, and having col- 
lected a large train of artillery, on which ho 
relied, he entrenched his army, and placed 
liis cannon in redoubts, in the expectation 
that the Moguls would risk an engagement. 
The armies were in sight of each other for 
the space of two months ; at length all his 
supplies being cut off, the men, horses, ele- 
phants, and camels perished daily, from want 


and disease, in great numbers; and finding 
himself reduced to extremities, with five 
attendants he left his camp in the night time, 
and lied towards Mandoo. The following 
day his army dispersed, w^erc pursued, and 
])Ut to tlic sw'ord. Mandoo, in wdiich Bahailor 
liad a force of several thousands, w'as scaled 
at night by three hundred Moguls ; tlie gar- 
rison, panic-stricken, betook themselves to 
flight, and the unfortunate refugee, with five 
thousand horse, escaped to Cliainj)anere, then 
the capital of Gujerat. During the flight ho 
Avould have been taken by the king in jiersoii,' 
hail not one of his faitliful attendants tlirown 
himself between lloomayoon’s guards and his 
master, and thus saved his life. The pursuit 
was hotly sustained. Three days after the 
capture of Mandoo the victors reached Cham- 
pancre. Jhihador, taking Avith him all his 
treasures, fled to Ahmoodabad. The' city of 
Ohumpanere was given i]p to plunder, but 
the citadel, strongly garrisoned, and ayoII su])- 
pliedw’ith provisions, threateneil a prolonged 
defence, lloomayoon continued the juirsuit 
*>f the King of Gujerat, Avho pursued his 
fliglit tf) Cambay, anil tlience to the Island of 
Dill. He w’as so closely jnirsued that Hoo- 
mayoon arrived at Cambay on the very even- 
I ing he hail left it. 'I’lie principal part of 
the royal treasures of Gujerat being stored 
at (yMiampanero, Hoomayoon returned thither 
to condiiet the siege in person. In the caji- 
ture of this strong fortress the young king 
exhibited a largo share of shrew'dnoss and 
intrejndity. Wliile one day reconnoitering, he 
observed a party of country pe()])le conveying 
supplies by a secret pathw'ay leading through 
a wood ; he induced them to carry him in dis- 
guise to the spot at which they w ere admitted. 
Ifaving carefull}" made his observations, the 
folloAving night wdtli three hundred cho.seii 
men he prepared to escalade it. Feigned 
assaults, for the purpose of diversion, being 
made in other quarters, he with thirty -nine 
of the detachment approached that part of the 
fortification he had already marked out, and 
wdiieh, ns being extremely difficult of assault, 
and in the opinion of the garrison unapproach- 
able by the enemy, was left unprotected, the 
sentinels having been withdrawn for the de- 
fence of more assailable points. TJie king 
was enabled without interrujition to fix steel 
spikes in the scarp of the rock, and by their 
aid thirty -nine of his officers ascended, after 
whom hiiiiself, making the fortieth. Before 
the sun rose the entire party were within the 
w^alls. A preconcerted signal w'as given, anil 
a simultaneous attack was made on all sides. 
At the head of his detachment the king, sword 
in hand, fought his W'ay to one of the gates, 
threw' it open, and his troops poured into tlie 
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citadel. The garrison was put to the sword. 
The governor, lot* his fidelity and bravery, was 
s])ared. This daring feat is ranked, and not 
iinraeritcdly, by the Mohammedan historians 
as equal, in the opinion of tlieir military men, 
to anything of the kind recorded in history. 
The treasures which fell into his hands, the 
accumulations of many years, were so great 
that it is stated Hoomayoon gave to his 
officers and soldiers as much gold, silver, and 
jewels as could be heaped upon their respec- 
tive shields, proportioning the value to their 
rank and merit. Bahador ^vas not crushed 
by his misfortunes. He had again enrolled 
an army of fifty thousand men, and w’as daily 
advancing in strength and influence. He, 
however, sustained another defeat near Mah- 
moodabad. The province of Gujerat being 
partitioned among his officers, he directed his 
march to Boorhanpore, and in liis progress 
received the submissions of the princes of 
the Deccan. Scarcely had he satisfactorily 
settled that affair wdicn he heard that a for- 
midable insurrection had broken out in the 
north, at the head of which was 8hccr Khan. 
Having received the submission of Gandeish, 
ho proceeded to Mandoo, and thence to 
Agra. 

Through the attachment still preserved for 
Bahador, as well as through the ambition and 
treachery of some of the Mogul officers, wdio 
had a design of raising the king’s brotlier, 
Mirza Askari, to the throne, Slalwa and 
Gujerat, the conquest of which had been 
accomplished at so much trouble, were now 
(1535^ lost to Hoiunayoon without a battle. 

Tile troubles in the north did not nllow^ 
much time to the king to indulge in those 
ideasures which were now daily grow iiig upon 
him. He left his cajiital, Agra, in DOoT, and 
set ont against 8heer Khan. This chief, 
destined to play a great ])art in the affairs of 
llindostan, was the grandson of Ibrahim 
Khan, an Affghan, who claimed descent from 
the kings of Ghoor. Hasan the father h(?ld a 
jaghir in Baliar. He had two sons, 8hoer 
Khan and Nizam Khan. The.se he neglected, 
and the elder at an early age left his father, 
and as an adventurer souglit his fortune as a 
private soldier in the army of the governor of 
ejuanpore. Amid the arduous duties of his 
profession, he did not neglect the cultivation 
of his mental faculties. * He devoted himself 
to study, and became versed in the literature 
of the East, and could repeat from memory 
all the poems of that popular oriental genius 
8adi. He w^as subsequently reconciled to his 
father, and w’-as placed in the management of 
his jaghir until Soliman, his step-brother, 
grew up, by the intrigues of w’hose mother he 
found himself in so uncomfortable a situation 


that, accompanied by his brother Nizam, who 
in all probability w^as guided by him, he again 
forsook home, and entered into the service of 
Sultan Sikunder, wdio was then king. There 
he continued to the death of his father, when 
the jaghir of Sahseram was conferred njion 
him. After the disastrous battle of Paiiiput, 
in wiiich Ibrahim lost both crown and life, 
Sheer Khan stooped not to the con(|ueror, 
hut transferred his services to I^lohaninied 
Shah Lohani, who assumed the title and 
dignity of King of Juanpore and Bahar. 
This prince having yielded to the intrignes 
of Soliman the lialf brother, and transferred 
to him the paternal jaghir, Sheer Khan w itli- 
drew in <lisgust, and joined Junid, the gover- 
nor whom Baber had appointed to Jnanjiore, 
in 1527. Aided the conquerors lie w\as soon 
enabled to raise a body of fnlhnvers in the 
hills of Bahar, recovered his jaghir, and he- 
cfime a troublesome neighbour to his late 
master, professing himself a subject of Baber 
Having paid his personal resjiects to that 
[irince, ho aecom 2 :)anied him to Chanderry, in 
1528, was soon after confirmed in the posses- 
sion of his inheritance, and appointed to a 
command in Bahar. In the year after, 152'.), 
Siieer Khan once more is found in the ranks 
of the nationalists, hut on tlio dispersion of 
IMahmood Lodi’s army in that year, lie was 
one of the chiefs w ho submitted to Baber. 8o 
did also Jelal, the son of Mohammed Shah 
Lohani, now’^ dead. 'Bhis young prince, still 
a minor, and under the guardianship of his 
mother, was received by the conqueror into 
tavonr, and invested wdth considerable i>owers. 
Sheer Khan had obtained great inlluciice over 
the mother, and on her death, which soon 
after supervened, Jelal w'as left in entire de- 
pendence on this aspiring noble. Ho was 
soon master of Bahar, and of the strong for- 
tresses of (,'liunar and Rohtas. These stej)s 
of aggrandizement w’ere pursued in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Hoomayoon. '^I'liougli 
tlie latter looke<l on with a})])reliension, and 
ha<] more than once resolved on checking his 
ambitious ]»rojects, the nece.ssity for his jire- 
sence in other quarte % and particularly the 
more recent campaigns in Gujerat and Malvva, 
had prevented the prosecution of any effec- 
tive measures. Thus Sheer Khan had been 
enabled to secure the complete possession of 
Bahar, and had tdready made considerable 
progress in attaching the rich kingdom of 
Bengal. Such confidence had he thus early in 
the stability of his j)ow’'er, that wdion Ilooina- 
yoon was in pursuit of Bahador 8hah, his son 
with impunity withdrew with the body of* 
horse wdiich he had led to his assistance. 

The grounds of quarrel with Bengal was 
that Jelal, washing to assert Ida independence, 
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liad flonght and obtainod tlie aid of the king 
of that country, hut Ij^heer Khan bade defiance 
to botli, anti not only repelled their joint 
forces, but entered on an aggressive war, and 
laid siege to Cihoor, the capital of the 
hingdom. 

^I'liia short summary will sufficiently ex- 
plain the situation of affairs in the north 
when Hoomayoon had returned, and was 
about to bestow the attention which the emer- 
gency commanded. He had no contemptible 
adversary to encounter. Sheer Khan made 
his preparations with a masterly perception 
of the situation, of wliich tlie previous history 
of India furnishes no example. To enable 
him to complete bis comjucst of Bengal be 
threw a strong garrison intt) the roeky fort of 
Chunar, with the necessary supplies and ap- 
]>1 lances for a protracted and obstinate defence. 
This fort stands on the extreme verge of a 
detached portii<n of the Vindaya Mountains, 
wliicli slope down to the (langca in the 
British district of Mirzajjore. This eminence, 
a sandstone rock, rvses ahruptly from the edge 
of the stream to tlie height of one hundred and 
four feet , and attains itsgreatest elevation about 
two hundred yards farther south-east, wlicre 
it is Olio hundred and forty-six feet high. 
From that position the hills recede westwanl, 
covering the whole of the south-east of Bahar 
and Bengal, and shutting up the road along 
the south bank of the (jJaiiges in two places, 
one near Chunar, and the other at Sicra- 
galli, east of Bayhalpore.* As the march of 
the Mogul army lay along the Ganges, and 
their artillery was conveyed by water, it was 
essential to their purpose to obtain possession 
of this stronghold. The siege lasted six 
months. After the fall of the fortress the 
victors pushed on, still keeping to the Ganges, 
and, before Patna was reached, they were met 
by the iinforiuiiate King of Bengal, who had 
been expelled his territory, and was still 
afflicted with a wound received in the last 
engagement. As they approached the defile 
of Hicragalli, a detachment was sent to occupy 
it, but this had been prudently occupied, and, 
in an attempt to force it, the Moguls were 
repulsed with considerable loss. The main 
army was now at hand, and to their surprise 
they found the position abandoned, and the 
road to the capital of Bengal thrown open to 
them. It w'as no part of the plan of opera- 
tions, upon which Sheer Khan had resolved, 
to oppose, in the open field, the superior force 
of the enemy in this early stage of the cam- 
jiaign. His intention was to betake himself 
to the hills on the south-west, and he had 
already removed his household and 
cffecta to Eohtas. During the delay at Cliuuar 
♦ Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 


Ghoor had fallen, and the battle which bad 
sent its king a fugitive bad been fought in 
Bengal. The detachment which had rclired 
from the defile had been sent there, with in- 
structions to avoid any serious affair, in order 
to retard the advance, and to complete the 
arrangements for Avithdrawal to the high- 
lands. Ghoor yielded without a show of re- 
sistance. Though all shadow of opj)osition 
had disappeared, an enemy was at their doors 
more formidable than that which had so 
rapidly vanished. The Moguls had entered 
Bengal on the eve of the rainy season, which 
now had attained its height ; the Delta of tlie 
Ganges was one waste of water, the slender 
streams w’ere swollen into far-spreading jiools, 
the plains were in every direction inundated. 
A stop was necessarily put to all military 
operations, and the communication with Upper 
India was seriously obstructed. This state 
of inactivity continued for several months. 
Disease, generated by the moist and sultry 
weather, spread amongst the troops, and 
sev’^eral wore daily falling victims. As s(;()n 
as the waters had subsided, and the commii- 
nications were again estaldislied, the soldiers 
deserted in crowds; and Prince Jlindul, the 
king’s brother, who had boon left in North 
Bahar, abandoned his post. Before the rain* 
had ceased, ^Sheer Khan was again in the field. 
He overran Bahar and Benares, had ex- 
tended bis lines of communication along the 
Ganges as far as Kanouj, and had thus skil- 
fully shut Hoornayooti out from the facilities 
of intercourse with his capital. The result 
of these masterly movomeuts was that he was 
obliged to leave his newly -accpiired possesr 
sions in charge of an inadequate force, while 
be himself, with the remainder of tlie army, 
had to cut bis way back to Agra. It was 
with great reluetaiicc, and after considerable 
hesitation, that he finally decided on this 
course. Half the dry season had passed 
aw’ay before ho commenced bis retreat. Ho 
had dispatched a large body of bis army as a 
corps of observation, under the command of 
one of his experienced veterans, and a favourite 
general of bis father. When they liad pro- 
ceeded as far as Monghir they were surprised 
and defeated by a division of vSlieer Klian’s 
army, who had emerged from tlieir state of 
inactivity, and again renewed operations in 
the field. \>’heii the IVIoguls had reacliod 
Baxar, between Patna and Benares, they were 
surprised to find that Sheer Khan, who had 
now assumed the title of king, had, by forced 
marclies, outstripped them, and was prepai-ed 
to intercept their further progress. Hooma- 
yoon was advised to engage these troops, 
'fatigued by a day’s march of thirty -five miles. 
’Idiis suggestion was not acted uiioii, and on 
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the following day Sheer Khan had so strongly 
entrenched himself, that lie could neither be 
passed nor attacked with any prospect of 
success. IJooinayoon was now obliged to 
throw up entrenelnneiits, and collected a 
number of boats to form a bridge across the 
(jianges, that he might transport his troops 
across, and thus pursue his journey along that 
river. This lie was the move an .\ ions to effect 
a.s the troubled state of affairs in Agra de- 
manded his presence. These projiarationa 
he was permitted to pursue without molesta- 
tion during nearly two months. When the 
bridge liad been nearly finished Sheer Khan 
one day left his camp, hut with a force 
sufiicient to conceal his movement from the 
enemy, and by a circuitous route came in 
the rear of lloomayoon’s position, and at the 
break of day, on the following morning, at- 
tacked him with liis army divided into three 
colimins. The Moguls were taken entirely 
by siirpri.se. 'J'he king efiectcil his escape at 
the imminent risk of his life. The bridge not 
being completed, he plunged into the Cianges. 
Ilis jior.se, exhausted, was swej)t away by the 
sti’eam, and lii.s master would have shared the 
same wretched fate, liad ho not been saved by a 
water-ciirrier, who was crossing with the aid 
of a skin, intlated like a bladder, whieli sus- 
tained the king’s weight as well as his own. 
Kiglit thousand Moguls were droAvned, a 
party of the enemy having previously seized 
un all the craft on the river. This disaster 
<Mjcurred in With a small retinue 

llooiiiayonii hastened to Calpee, and thence to 
Agra. His <[Uoen, whom he made an unsuc- 
ce.ssful attempt to save, was taken by the 
enemy. It is a trait worthy of reconI, and 
creditable to the victor, that he treated her 
w ith Ecnipubuis delicacy and attention, and 
sent her to a place of safety. A singular in- 
stance of the king’s gratitmlc to the W’ater- 
earrier is related liy Fori.shta : on his arrival 
at Ids eaj)ilal ho allowed him to sit on his 
throne fur a half day, and permitted him to 
rewwd his relatives during that time wdth 
princely pre.'^ents. 

During this last campaign his two brothers, 
instead of uniting to oppose the common foe, 
had, in.sidioiisK, attempted to Avre-st from him 
his kii|gdom, and endeavoured to gain ]>(>s- 
session of the cities of Agra and Delhi. Iloo- i 
niayoon used every argument with them in | 
vain to affect a coalition of interest. After 
the recent defeat the two royal brothers, find- 
ing that the AjTghans w’orc likely to prevail. 
l»ecame ashamed of their conduct, and re- 
solved to support Iloomayoon. The three 
met at Agra ; Kamraii severed himself from 
their councils and returned to Lahore. 

While Hooniayoon was endeavouring to 
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repair his losses, Sheer Khan, after bothc 
respite, advanced to the Ganges, and occupied 
the neighbouring provinces. In the begin- 
ning of loIO Iloomayoon again took the field, 
his army being strengthened by an addition 
of three thousand men left by Kaniran. The 
engagement which ensued was fatal to tho 
Moguls. The army Avaa entirely defeated, 
and driven into the Ganges. Iloomayoon ’s 
horse w^as wounded, and he saved his life by 
means of an elephant, which he guided across 
the stream. The ojiposite bank was pre- 
cipitous, and the prince must have perished 
were it not that two soldiers, who haj^pened 
to have gained that part of the shore, had tied 
their turbans together, and threw one end to 
him, and thus enabled him to make good his 
landing. On his w’ay ho was joined by 
his tw^o brothers and sonic troojis ; having 
narrowly cscajjcd being pillaged on the 
road, lie reached Agra. The pow’cr of 
ISheer Khan was now' in the aseemlant, and 
neither Delhi nor Agra appeared to bo a 
safe domicile for the liouse of Baber ; con- 
scrpiently the royal family, and the most 
valuable piortion of their portable j)ropcrfy, 
were transmitted to Lahore, and they ihem- 
r^elves shortly after follow'ed. Tlierc w^as no 
welcome here for the royal exile. Kamran 
was too apprehensive of his owui safety, and 
afraid of being supplanted by Ins elder brother, 
'bo purchase exemption from Slioer Khan he 
ceded to him the Punjaiib, and retired to 
Cabnl, leaving llooniayoon to ])rovide for 
his security in the be.st way he could, lu 
this extremity he directed his course tow’avds 
Rcinde, wliieli bordered tlic dominions of liis 
brother Kamran, having been at one time in- 
cluded in the kingdom of Dollii. Iloomayoon 
calculated that there existed among many »>f 
its chiefs an attachment tothesytiiholof power, 
and that they could be induced to recognise 
his authority. lie passed into this provjncc 
through IJch. Here in fruitless efforts, a in on g 
w’hich w ere the sieges of Bakkar on the Indns, 
and Helnvan, a year and a half Avere wasted 
away ; liis resources were cx])endcd, iiis 
folloAvers were tliinned by deaths and deser- 
tions, and the chief of thi^ territory Avas ad- 
vancing to attack him ; in fact, he surrounded 
him Avhile conducting the siege of Sehwan, 
and thus cut oil all supplies both from him 
and the garrison. Deserted by bis relatives 
and friends ho Avas obliged to retreat, and 
could not find, for several days, n few boats to 
convey his faithful folloAvcrs across the Indus. 
Flying from the enemy ho passed through 
Jesscimere to Nagoor and Ajniecr, then ruled 
by Maldeo, Rajah of Marwar, one of tho 
most pOAverful princes of India. Though ho 
had directed his course here by the invitation 
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of that prince, the Jatfcr, perceiving hy the 
ehatterod fortunes of the king that he had 
nothing to ajjprchend from Ids anger, and that 
In’s enemy, Sheer Khan, was in tlie ascendant, 
faithlessly resolved on seizing on him and 
delivering him up. Hooniayoon, warned of his 
danger, tied by night on horseback to Anuir- 
kote, closely pursued. Ilis route lay through 
a sandy desert, where his followers endured 
the severest privations, aii<l were entirely 
destitute of water. Some ran mad, others 
dropped suddenly dead, and nothing was 
witnessed but screams ami lamentations, and 
to add U) their misery the ciiemy were close in 
pursuit. ^J'hc king ha<l but a few attendants ; 
no chance of osea]>e presoutCMl itself. A well- 
directed arrow entered the breast of the com* 
luauder of the party iii pursuit — he foil ; terror 
C'Oizetl his followers ; tli(*y unaccountably fled 
from the handful of royalists, and lloomayoon 
was again providentially ]»reseivcrl from im- 
ijiineiit destruction. The iMoguls seized on 
uuiny of the ahamioned camels, ami obtained 
jiossession of provisions and other necessaries, 
nf vvJjich they stood ii) such pressing need. 
IJy the 11a jak of Amnrkote he was in a most 
friendly manner received, and hospitably en- 
t(M‘taineib During his aojoiirii here was born 
Jiis son and sucoei^sor, Akbar, Ifllli, a prince 
by whose genius and fortime the Indian cm- 
]iirc was exalted. Having been reinforced by 
his friend and liost, Houinayoou proceeded 
f(»wards Candaliar, but here lie was opposed 
by his ])rotht‘r, wlio was in possession, and 
being attacked by bim was coiuptdlcd to fly 
to Khora.ssan, accompanied by only twenty 
horsemen and his <]uecn. Such was (ho pre- 
cipitancy of their fliglii tliat the infant prince 
was left beliind in the camp, and c;irric<l off 
by his di.sappointed uncle, who prctemlod 
that he had come with kindly intentions, and 
indeed treated his nejdiew with great respect 
and affection, and removed him and liis at- 
tendants to Candaliar, December 14, 1543. 
Despairing of any succour from his brother, the 
king luvsteiied to Siestan, and placed himself 
under the protection of the King of Persia. 
In this step ho was not disaj^pointed, he was 
received in a manner befitting a king, and 
munificently supplied witli money', nece.s- 
saries, and attendants. Thence lie proceeded 
to Herat, wliore he was honourably received 
by tlie son and lieir to the sovereign, who 
abundantly su}>i>lied him with every requisite 
for his journey to the Persian court, in his 
ju'ogrcss he was waited on by all the gover- 
nors of the province, who juid him their 
respects, and magnificently entertained him. 

Having accoinjiaiiicd the royal refugee so 
far from his dominions, and leaving him the 
recipient of the favours of the Persian mo- 


narch, Itis evacuated kingdom now challenges 
attention. 

The successes which hatl liithcito crowned 
the prudent and brave prince, f^hcer Khan, by 
wliom Mooniayoon was expelle<l, have been 
liriefly noticed. Tlie retreat of the king 
]>laced liim in jiosscssiou of the provinces, 
which were .stri]>t of their defences. He took 
possession of the entire of tJic Pnnjaiib. 
He erected a strong fortress on the .Ihe- 
Inm for its protection, destined to become 
famous, and which he called llolitas, after a 
fortress in Ilahar, and then reiurne<l to the 
late sent of empire, Agra. The chief whom 
he left in Cfiminand in Hengal had revolted. 
This movoinont he (juickly and effectually 
suppressed, and made such wise arrange- 
nients as to guard against the recurrence <)f 
ilisturbance. In the course of the next year 
lie recovered Malwa, and in the suci’oeding 
he reduced the fort of llaizin. 'iMiougli the 
garrison had cjqutulaled, on the pretence of 
the autJiority of the conslnietion of the treaty 
by some Alohamrnedan lawyers, the Hindoo 
garrison were cut to jiieces alter .a brave re- 
sistance. In comjiarison with their valour,” 
says the Mohainmedan writer Ferislita, the 
deeds of Uostom and Isl’nndyai might b/* 
deemed child’s play. Not an indi vidual of 
the llajpoois survived the horrid catas- 
trophe.” ” No motive,” says I'ilphimstono, 

can be discovered for this act of treaclierv 
and cruelty. There was no example to 
make, no injury to avenge, and the days of 
religious fury were long since gone by ; yet 
there is no action so atrocious in tlie liistorv 
of an V Mohanimodan prince in India, except 
Tamerlane.” His next campaign was into 
Marwar ; when he was crossing the sands, lie 
formed redoubts all round him with gabions, 
and in this manner he passed through the 
country of the Rajah of Nagoor and Ajmcer. 
Maldco, tlie most powerful of the iiule]»ondeiit 
rajahs, met him at the head of fifty thousand 
Rajpoots. Both armies lay thirty days in 
sight of each other. Sheer Khan was looking 
for some plausible pretext for withdrawing, 
W'hcn he availed liimself of a stratagem not 
remarkable, for its originality, but wliich lias 
often been successfully employed. Most of 
the Rajpoot nobles had been reduced to sub- 
mis.sioii by Maldeo. Slieer Khan can.sod 
letters to bo written in the iiamo of these 
stating, That having been subjected by the 
rajah they had, througli necessity, accuin- 
p.'inied him, hut that they were in secret 
inimical to him ; that if Sheer Kbau w<»ukl 
reinstate them in their former possessions, 
they were willing to pay him tribute and 
acknowledge Ids supremacy.” On these 
letters he indorsed in Dorsiaii, “ E ear nothing, 
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but persevere, and you may be assured your 
wishes will be complied Avith.” Some of 
these letters were artfully convoyed to 
Maldeo, who fell into the trap insidiously laid 
for him ; and instead of attacking liis enemy, 
he actually ordered a retreat. One of the 
high-minded Rajpoots felt bo sorely the inir 
putation, that he remonstrated with the in- 
fatuated prince, lie told him, “ Tliat such 
treachery was unprecedented among true 
Rajpoots, and he was determined to wash off 
the fitain on their reputation with his blood, 
or to subdue Bhecr Khan with his own tribe 
alone.*' He accordingly, with only twelve 
tliousand men, fell on hiheer Khan's force of 
eighty thousand, with such impetuosity and 
lira very, that he repulsed the enemy re- 
peatedly, and threw the army into such con- 
fusion, that were it not for the timely arrival 
of fresh reinforcements, during the heat of the 
fight, they w'onld have won the victory. 
Sheer Khan, wlieii lie had at last succeeded 
in defeating them, declared that he had nearly 
lost the empire of India for a handful of 
jooar (millet), alluding to the poverty of the 
country, and the insignificance of its products. 
Oliittoor surrendered on terms. LUiimtuti- 
bhore, he gave as a jagliir to his son. lie 
then marched against Kalunjur, one of the 
strongest forts in llindostan. In consequence 
of the perfidious violation of the treaty of 
Raizin, the rajah determined on its defence. 
Sheer Khan here providentially suffered for 
tliat crime; and indirectly in consequence of 
it. The fort had been surrounded, and bat- 
teries constructed for his artillery close to the 
walls ; a breach was made, and a general 
assault ordered, when a shell which was 
thrown against the fort burst in the battery, 
in which the king stood, and communicating 
to a powder magazine that liad been care- 
lessly left exposed, the king and many of his 
chiefs were blown up by the explosion, and 
he so seriously injured that he was conveyed to 
Ills tent apparently lifeless. Though in great 
agony, he encouraged the prosecution of the 
siege, and continued to give his orders till the 
enemy surrendered, and when the intelligence 
was brought him, that the fort was reduced, 
lie cried out, ‘^Thanks to the Almighty 
(Jod !" and expired, after a reign of five 
years and a military career of twenty, in the 
vear 1545. llis remains were deposited at 
Sahseram, where liis magnificent mansoleum 
still stands in the centre of an artificial piece 
of water, a mile in circumference, which is 
1‘accd by Avails of cut stone, Avith flights of 
steps descending to the water. 

Tills prince has been considered as a usur- 
per. This decision may be ascribed to the 
restoration to the throne of the descendants 
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of Tamerlane. His title was better than any 
that that house had yet established. It had 
only been fourteen years in existence when 
overtliroAvn by him. From an early periotl 
hla personal observation convinced him that 
tlio only superiority which could be claimed 
by the Moguls over his kindred the Affghans, 
was the personal merits of their chief, Haber, 
and he patriotically resolved to rid liis native 
country of the odmus race, liis talents, his 
good sense, and the benevolence and Avisdom 
which characterized his measures for the im- 
provement of his subjects, shoAved him worthy 
of the position to Avhich ho aspired. Not- 
withstanding his brief reign and constant 
military operations, he brought his territories 
into the highest state of improvement. In 
the Muntakhih-nl-Tawarikh, written fifty 
3 "ears after his death, it is recorded that he 
constructed a high road, extending for four 
months’ journey, from Hengnl to the Western 
Rohtas, near the Indus, Avith caravansor.ais 
at every stage, and avcHs at every mile and a 
half. There was an irnan and a muezzin at 
every mosque, and provisions for the poor at 
every caravanserai, with attendants of proper 
castes for Hindoos as well as Mussulmans. 
Tiic roads Avere planted with rows of trees U>r 
sliade, and in many places were in the 8tat(j 
ileacrihcd fifty years after. Horse posts were 
established at convenient distances, both for 
the convenience of government, and the 
interests of trade and private correspondence. 
A similar establishment was maintained from 
Agra to Mandoo, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles. Such was the puhlio security 
during his reign, say his historians, that 
travellers and merchants, depositing their 
property on the road side, lay down to sleep 
without apprehension of robbery. It is said 
that on being told that his beard grew white, 
he replied, it was true that he had obtained 
the throne in the evening of life, a circum- 
stance he always regretted, as it left him so 
short a time to be of use to his country, and 
to promote the welfare of his people. 

Helim Sliali Soor, the second son of tlie late 
king, availing himself of the absence of his 
brother, who had been recognised by the 
father as his heir, ascendea the throne. His 
brother being a prince of limited capacity, 
and himself a man of known abilities, he had 
the support of the nobles and army. Four of 
the principal men in the state having given 
an assurance to the eldest that his safety 
should be guaranteed, and the richest province 
in the kingdom conferred upon him, he was 
induced to make a formal surrender of his 
birthright. The result of this negotiation 
Avas, that the younger brother was proclaimed 
by the title of Selim Shah, and a tract of 
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country near Biana was assigned to liis 
brother Adili. The reigning prince, it ap- 
pears, considered his position insecure while 
his brother lived, and gave private orders 
for his arrest and deportation to the seat of 
government. By this harsh proceeding, the 
four chiefs who had interested themselves in 
the arrangement above recorded, felt that 
their honour was compromised. Thej’ took 
measures accordingly, and a formidable in- 
surrection \vas fomented. This vi’aa sup- 
pressed by the king’s promptitude and firm- 
ness. Adili fled to Baliar, and was never after 
heard of. A second revolt was also ex- 
tinguished, The rest of the reign was not 
distinguished by any important incidents. 
However, on one occasion, the king had reason 
to apprehend a serious attack. Kamran flying 
from his brother Hooniayoon, who was on his 
inarch towards India from Persia, sought 
})iotection with Heliiii, and shortly after in- 
telligence arrived that the ex-monarch had 
crossed the Indus. 8elim took instant 
measures for his safety, and though under the 
operation of leeches, he instantly started from 
his seat, and gave orders for the immediate 
marching of bis anny ; and on that very 
evening encamped six miles distant from 
Delhi. However, iliis proved to be a false 
alarm. Iloomayooii retreated, and Bclim, j 
returning to Delhi, eventually retired to 
Gwalior, and resided there. Two unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made on his life. Many j 
of his chiefs w'cre said to be privy to them, | 
and were put to death without much inquiry, j 
After this he became extremely suspicious j 
and cruel, and continued so till his death. 
This event occurred iu the year 1553, and in 
the ninth of his reign. 

Like his father, he was magnificent in bis 
court equipage, and studied the convenience 
of travellers, who were entertained at the 
public expense. A portion of the palace at 
Delhi w^as built by him ; and although, by 
orders of Hoomayoon, it was called Nurghur, 
it still commonly retains the name Selimghar. 

Prince Feroze succeeded his father Selim, 
in the twelfth year of his age. He had 
reigned only three days when ho was assassi- 
nated by Mobbariz Khan, the brother-in-law 
of the late Selim, and the nephew of Sheer 
Khan, who usurped the throne, and assumed 
the title of Mohammed Shah Adili. This 
prince was a vicious debauchee, supposed to 
be too much devoted to dissipation and 
pleasure to encumber himself with the cares 
which royalty imposes. One of the first acts 
of his detested reign was to raise a Hindoo 
retail shopkeeper to the post of minister. He 
is described as illiterate, and a man of low 
tastes, but proved a man of great energy and 
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capacity. The king knew neither how to write 
or read. His time was spent among tlie in- 
mates of the harem. His extravagance 
assumed the most caj)ricious shapes. One of 
his amusements was as he rode out to dis- 
charge among the multitude golden-headed 
arrows, worth ten or twelve rupees each, 
lie was nicknamed Andly, which iu the 
English language signifies, one who is blind, 
or who, acting as such, shows himself a fool. 
His rashness and extravagance rendered the 
king more ridiculous daily. Once* during 
a public audience, be began to ]>artition the 
estates and governments among bis partizans. 
Among these he transferred the province of 
Kanonj from its old governor. The eon of 
the latter, a young man of proud tempera- 
ment and little discretion, being present, 
cried out to the king, “ Is my estate, then, to 
bo conferred on a dog-dealer !” ^Surmust 
Khan, to whom it had been given, was a man 
of uncommon strength and stature ; he seized 
the young noble, Siknnder Klian, by the 
throat : he soon relaxed his hold ; the dagger 
of the latter was imbedded in his heart, aiul 
his lifeless trunk was stretched at his feet : 
he then slew several who endeavoured to 
restrain his fury, and eventually made his 
way to the throne and attacked the king 
himself, who, leaping from his scat, ran into 
tlie seraglio, and escaped by sliutting the door 
in the face of his pursuer. The king’s cousin 
and brother-in-law, Ibrahim Khan Sour, coming 
to the rescue, cut the rash infuriate to ])icces. 
Taj Khan placed himself at the head of the 
disaffected, took possession of tlie ])nblic 
money and the effects of the crown, and soon 
assembled a formidable army, wbieh made the 
king take the field. Botli armies met on the 
banks of the Indus aliove Chunar, and the 
insurgents suffered defeat. The success of 
this battle was in a great measure due to bis 
relative Ibrahim, whoso intrepidity had saved 
him from the fury of Sikunder Khan. These 
services, which had added greatly to the esti- 
mation in which* he was held, served to 
infiamc the jealousy of the king, and he 
accordingly gave private orders to seize him. 
His wife, the king’s sister, informed him of 
his danger, and he fled towards his father, 
governor of li indown. He was pursued, hut 
defeated the king’s troops. After this, Ibra- 
him assembled a considerable force and 
entered Delhi. Hence he marched to Agra ; 
and reduced the circumjacent provinces. He 
had assumed the ensigns of royalty. Mo- 
hammed fled to Chunar, and contented him- 
self with the government of the eastern 
provinces, while Ibrahim retained possession 
of the western territory. 

Another aspirant now raised the standard 
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of revolt, Prince Ahmoocl Khan, a ne])hew 
also of the late Sheer Klmn, viiose sister was 
married to Mohainined. He assumed the 
title of Sikiiiulor Shah, and inarched, witli 
twelve thonsHiid horse, towards Agra, lie 
defeated Ihralihn, ihough in coimnand of 
seventy thousand horse. He was not per- 
mitted to gather tlic fruits of his victory. 
The Punjauh, his territory, demanded his 
inesence. Hoomayoon, returning from his 
long exile, had reached so far on his way 
back to recover the empire which he had 
previously lost. TIjc late ilisaster had so 
weakened Ibrahim, that Mohammed began to 
acquire coiitidencc, and prepared for the re- 
covery of liis western dominions. The vizier, 
Hemoo, with a well-appointed army, attacked 
Ibrahim at Calpcc, and having there <lefeatcd I 
him, pursued him to liyana, and besieged bim 
in that city for tlireo inontbs. Tiie remainder 
of Ibrahim’s career, tliough cbecpiercd with 
some incidents of importance, is not snfliciontly 
interesting to he interwoven in the web of our 
narrative. He was made prisoner in Orissa, 
in the subserpient reign of Akbar, and snlfered 
an ignominious deatli. 

On his arrival in the Punjauh, to which 
the prescuco there of Houniayoon had sum- 
moned him, Sikunder found that Tartar Khan, 
wlioiii lie left in command, had fled from the 
new fort of llohtas to Delhi ; and the Moguls 
Iniil, ivithoiit opposition, recovered all the 
country as far as Lahore. Bikimdcr dis- 
pat(*hed forty thousand liorso to oppose their 
further progress. ''Phis army suffered a signal 
defeat ; the baggage and elephants became 
the prey of his adversaries, and the fugitives 
never drew rein till they reached Delhi. 
This defeat did not deprive Hikunder Shah 
of all hope of retrieving his fortunes. At the 
head of eight thousand horse, he marched to 
the Punjauh, anticipating a greater accession 
of strength amid his subjects. Here lie was 
frustrated ; Bciram Khan, the tutor of the 
prince Akbar, encountered him near Sirbind. 
He was defeated, and fled to the Sewalik 


mountains ; expelled from this retreat, be 
sought refuge in Bengal, and assumed the 
reins of government, and shortly after died. 

On the defeat of Sikunder, the troops of 
Hoomayoon, elated with their victory, pushed 
on, and were soon in possession of both Delhi 
and Agra. Immediately after these events, 
the Vizier Hemoo — who, though raised from 
an humble station, manifested great abilities— * 
having defeated Ibrahim Khan near Agra, 
and afterwards pursued Mohammed Shah 
Soor, the ruler of Bengal, whose army was 
routed and himself shun, joined his master 
Ibrahim Khan Adili, at Ohiinar, and then 
began to make preparations for carrying on 
the war against Hoomayoon. But the close 
of this prince’s eventful life ivas at bainl. 
While enjoying the frcsli air on the terrace 
of the library at Delhi, the hour of prayer 
was announced; the king, as is usual with all 
faithful Moslems, stood still and repeated the 
creed of Islain. and then sat down on the stejis 
till the crier Imd concluded. Then endea- 
vouring to rise with the aid of his staff, it 
slipped on the polished inarhlo, and he 
fell on his head. He w as taken up insensible, 
and dieil the same evening, 15oi>. He was 
in the fifty -iirst year of his age, and the 
tw’eiity * fifth of his reign. The fate of IIoo- 
mayoon inspired Ilcmoo with new hopes am I 
vigour; leaving his effomiiuitc sovereign at 
Oliunar, he set out with thirty thousand m(?n 
to recover the lost capital. Marching through 
a country favourable to his pretensions, 
crow^ds flocked to his stamlard. Agra was 
taken after a siege. The Mogul army, who 
had accompanied the late king, were locatetl 
at Delhi, under the command of Tardi Beg. 
Tlie Affghaiis proceeded thither, and the 
Moguls, having suffered another defeat, pre- 
cij)itatcly evacuated the city. Hemoo was 
determined to give them no respite, lie 
prepared to piu'sue them to Lahore, and termi- 
nate the war by a decisive blow. The INIoguls, 
having crossed the Sutlej, wore concentrating 
their forces in the last-mentioned province. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TITE REIGN OP AKBAR. 


Akbau was only thirteen years and four 
months old on the death of his father, and 
was at that event in the .province oftKePun- 
janb. His tutor, Beiram Khan, wdio had 
given many proofs of his ability and fidelity, 
i)Ocame his minister, and had the whole power, 
civil and military, lodged in his hands. The 


annoyance wliich was given by Sikunder, and 
the revolt of some of the feudatories, did not 
permit the king and his guardian to hasten 
to the a.ssistance of the troops in Delhi and 
Agra. The new*s of the victories recenlly 
achieved, which had wrested from Akbar all 
his dominions except the Punjaub, created 
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great alarm at head-quarters, and a proposal 
ot‘ retiring to Cabul was seriously entertained. 
Beii’am Khan resolutely opposed this measure, 
and, unsupported, he strenuously advocated 
the propriety of giving the enemy battle, 
though their forces amounted to a hundred 
thousand horse, and tlie royal army could 
scarcely muster twenty. The ardour of the 
young king seconded the counsel of the 
minister. On the l)t\i of November, 1G5G, 
both armies met at Paniput. Though Hemoo 
fought with the greatest bravery, and gave 
an inspiriting example to his troops,— rushing, 
when the fortune of the day seemed to incline 
to the enemy, into the centre of their ranks, — 
the royalists trium]died, and he was taken 
prisoner, having botMi previously pierced 
through the eye with au arrow. When 
lloinoo was brought into the royal presence, 
lieiram Khan encouraged the young prince to 
kill the infidel with his own hand, and thus 
win the distinguished title of Ghazi, or 
“ Slayer of infidels and champion of the 
faith.” Akbar did not embriie his hands in 
the cold-blooded murder of a w'bunded cap- 
tive : not so his cruel minister; with a cut 
of his scimitar, he severed the head from the 
trunk. Akbar soon after took possession of 
Delhi and Agra ; and from this period may 
be ])ropeily dated the restoration of the house 
of i'aiiiorlane. . 

IMic restoration was chiefly due to the con- 
summate ability of the minister, wdio had no\v 
risen to the highest condition open to a sub- 
ject. There \vere two vices to which Beiram 
was, in a special degree, addicted — cruelty 
and jealousy ; the iiidulgGiice in which first 
estranged from him the affection of his royal 
pupil and ward. The summary punishment 
inflicted on Homoo was not a solitary in- 
stance of his disregard for human life. It is 
related that one day while the king was at 
Agra, one of his elephants, infuriated, killed 
another belonging to Beiram, w'ho ordered the 
keeper, who had lost all control over the 
animal, to be put to death ; and a few days 
after, while he was sailing on the river, an 
elephant, which had been led down to the 
water, ran furiously against the boat and 
nearly sank it : the suspicious minister looked 
upon these accidents as deliberate attempts 
on his life, and in this instance he required 
the king to punish the driver. To satisfy 
him that his surmises were groundless, Akbar 
ordered the man to be sent to him, that he 
might punish him : he commanded him to be 
put to death. Several f>ther instances are 
supplied of his capricious and cruel temper. 
The consequence was, that Akbar asserted his 
own independence, and stripped his regent 
of the powder he had so frequently abused. 


More than one traitorous attempt was made 
by Beiram to make himself master of the 
Piinjaub, hut at length he w^as reduced such 
a miserable state of indigence, that he was 
obliged to throw' himself upon the dcmcncy 
of his injured prince. Tlie luagiianimity 
wuth which the king acted on this occasion 
is w'orthy of the character he bears. On the 
approach of the fallen minister, a body of 
nobles was deputed to receive him, and con- 
duct hiin to the presence w ith all the marks 
of respect once due to his exalted station. 
On entering the court, be hung his turban 
round his neck, and advancing rapitlly, threw 
himself, in tears, at the foot of the throne. 
Akbar, stretching forth his band, caused him 
to rise, and placed him in his former rank at 
the head of the nobles. He then addressed 
him thus: — ** If you prize a military life, the 
government of Cal pee and Chundcry ofler a 
held for your ambition. If you prefer to 
abide at court, our favour shall not be w anting 
to the benefactor of our family ; but shouhl 
you be disposed to seek devotion in retire- 
ment and wish to perform a i)ilgrimage to 
Mecca, yon shall bo escorted in a manner 
w^orthy of your rank.” The latter W'as his 
choice ; a proper retinue was assigned him, 
and an annual pension of flfty thousand rupees 
(£5000). Ho then took his leave of the king, 
lie never reached the graver of the Prophet ; 

I having arrived at G\)jerat, on his way, he was 
there stabbed to the heart by a man whose father 
he had slain in battle with his own hand. 

Ill 15G1, Akbar commenced those con- 
quests which ternnnated in the combination 
of the various kingdoms and independent 
states into w'hich India had been divided. 
Bas Bahador, the ruler of the principality of 
MaKva, w'as conquered, and his territories 
appropriated. On this occasion Akbar gave an 
indication of his sagacity, firmness of purpose, 
and promptitude of action. Adam Khan, 
w'ho commanded the invading force, dis- 
tributed the spoil among his follow'ers, and 
reserved to himself the treasure, the royal 
ensigns, and the ladies of the harem, and sent 
only a few elephants to the king. This 
strange proceeding led him to conclude that 
Adam intended to make himself independent. 
He accordingly, without giving any intima- 
tion of his suspicions or designs, marched 
to Malwa, surprised that chief, and returned 
with all the treasures that had been collected. 
Shortly after this he displayed a feat of great 
personal strength and intrepidity. While 
hunting in the neighbourhood of Nurwur, a 
royal tigress crossed his path ; wdthout a 
moment’s hesitation, with a single stroke of 
his sabre, he stretched her dead on the plain. 

Sheer Khan, the son of the late Moham- 
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mod Shall Adili, who, after the defeat and 
death of Ilemoo, had flunk into comparative 
obscurity, with forty thousand Affghana 
advanced from Bengal to reduce the pro- 
vince of Jiianporo. Ivhan Zuman was dis- 
j>atchcd to oppose him. He gained the 
victory, but liaving neglected to forward the 
usual quota of the booty to the king, was 
brought to a sense of his duty by the sudden 
approach of Akbar at the head of an army. 
Sonic time after tliis, Bas Bahador induced 
the rulers of (^andeish and Berar to assist 
him ; and, thus reinforced, he recovered all 
Ids dominions in Malwa. llis success was of 
short duration ; he was again put to flight, 
and fled to the mountains of Kombulmere. 
IMohammed Khan Atka, who had been ap- 
pointed minister at Delhi, acquired great in- 
fluence at Court, but was assassinated by 
Adam Khan. The latter, by the king’s 
orders, ■was thrown over a ]uirapct twenty- 
two feet high. Ill 15(53 Akbar had a narrow 
escape from assassination ; an arrow was dis- 
charged at liim on his road to Delhi, and 
lodged in his slionlder. The assassin was cut 
to pieces before the arrow was withdrawn. 
In ten days the wound was healed. In con- 
sequence of some calnninics which were 
insidiously circulated among his relations, 
many of them went into open revolt. They 
mustered a force of thirty thousand horse, 
and laid waste and plundered the territories 
of Bahar and Jiianporc, and obtained posse.s- 
sion of a portion of the royal treasure. An 
army wdiicli was sent to oppose them was de- 
feated. 'J’lie king having dispatched a second, 
followed ill person. The confederates, under 
Sikunder Khan and Bahador Khan, having, 
in the meantime, crossed the Jumna, raised 
disturbances in the Doab ; wliile Khan Zu- 
man defeated a body of the king’s troops on 
the banks of the Ganges. The royal army, 
having come up with 8ikuuder Khan and his 
colleagues, forced them to an eugagemeiit, 
though they were then endeavouring to com- 
promise matters with the king, and had sent 
envoys for that end. 'Bhe royalists sustained 
a total defeat, and fled in the greatest disorder, 
Avithout halting, till they reached the king at 
Kanouj. The Auctors then attacked Juan pore, 
and carried it by assault. Akbar now 
marched to the scene of action, and having 
been joined by the forces of the surrounding 
provinces, whom he had summoned to his aid, 
the rebels fled, and soon after submitted. 
Their estates and honours were restored. 

About this time an envoy from Cabul 
apprised Akbar that Solyman Mirza, chief of 
Budukshan, had appointed a deputy in Ca- 
bul, and w'as acting as an independent ruler. 
The king, more apprehensive of his northern 
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than of his eastern cne'miea, ordered the 
oflicers of the Punjaub to place themselves 
under the command of the governor of Mool- 
tan. The enemy had anticipated the king’s 
commands; Cabul was invested, and the 
royalists were compelled to fly, hut on their 
journey w^ere met by an army marching to 
thoir assistance under the orders of Fureedon 
Khan. This traitor recommended Mohammed 
Hakeem Mirza, the king’s brother, to seize 
upon Lahore, assuring him that Akbar Avas 
in no condition to oppose him, being iuA'olved 
in the war with his relatives, who had seized 
all the eastern provinces ; that once in pos- 
session of Lahore, he could Avith very little 
trouble drive out the late intruders from 
Cabul. This plot having been revealed to the 
king’s adherents, they occupied Lahore, and 
resisted CA^ery attempt to seduce them from 
their allegiance. The king hastened to the 
Punjaub to crush this serious moA^cment ; he 
surprised his brother in Lahore, who fled 
Avith the utmost j)rccipitation. The citizens 
recei\"cd Akbar Avith joyous acclamations. 
The Uzbeck chiefs, availing themseKea of 
the king’s absence, seized on Kanouj and 
Glide, and sju’ead their conquests in every 
direction. The king quickly returned and 
marched against them. Though it Avas in 
the midst of the rainy season, ho did not re- 
linquish his purpose. lie drove the rebels 
across the Ganges, and, mounted on Ids 
elephant, he waded the stream. After lying 
in concealment during the night, with his 
advanced guard of about two thousand 
men on horses and elephants, he attack c*d 
the enemy about sunset. Their lea<lcr was 
slain ; one of the principal oflicers cnj)tiired ; 
the men Avere UiroAvu into the greatest con- 
fusion, and fled in all directions ; and thus, 
after a protracted war of seA^en years, was the 
rebellion of the Uzhecks effectually sup- 
pressed, in 1567. Before these transactions 
Avere completed, a movement, Avhich ulti- 
mately led to very important consequences, 
was initiated. Sultan Mirza, Avho derived Ids 
descent in the paternal line from Tamerlane, 
and had accompanied Baber in his Indian ex- 
pedition, Avas the prime mov’cr. During the 
reign of Hoomayoon he evinced the blackest 
ingratitude to that priuce, and had been gene- 
rously forgiven. On the accession of Akbar to 
the throne, Sultan Mirza returned to India, and 
had the district of Sambal conferred on him. He 
had four sons and three nephews, all of whom 
Avere enrolled among the nobles of Akbar’s 
court, though still in their minority. The 
four sons had attended the king in his cam- 
paign against the Uzhecks at Juanporo, and 
on their return had retired to their estate at 
Sambal. During the king's incursion into 
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the Piinjaub, availing themselves of his ab- 
sence, they ungratefully took up arms, and 
collected to their aid a number of malcontents, 
and with them commenced to levy contribu- 
tions on the king’s subjects. The feudatories 
in their neighbourhood rose up in arms against 
them, captured Sultan Mirza, and expelled 
the others with very little effort. They 
sought an asylum in Malwa. Throughout 
the kingdom of Gujerat they subsequently 
scattered the seeds of future troubles, which 
were not eradicated till the subjugation of 
that kingdom. 

The most important undertaking was the 
siege of Chittoor, for the defence of which | 
eiglit thousand itaj pools had been left, with 
an ample suj^ply of ]>rovision8, by the Rana, 
who had retired with his family to a position 
more difficult of approach. A full de- 
scription of this siege is given by Ferishta ; 
and from it, it is evident that the arts of 
mining and the construction of military field- 
works were fainiliar, from a remote period, to 
the nations of Iliiulostan. The skill dis- 
played at the siege of Ahmedniiggur, in 
against the Moguls, and in that of Kerowly, 
in 1S07, and Ijliiirtporo, in 182d, against the 
British troops, from whom the Indiajis could 
not have learned the science of mining, are ad- 
ditional and convincing j>roofs of their know- 
ledge. Culonol llriggs, adverting to these facts, 
Bii^^s it is curious to perceive how com]>letely 
the Indian mode of attack corresponds with the 
practice of Vauban, and the best engineers of 
modern times. On the present occasion two 
sdhats, or galleries, had been constructed, and 
two mines w^ere carried under the bastions, to 
different spots, and matclies laid to them at 
the same time. One explosion preceded the 
other, and a practicable breach was the con- 
sequence, It w\a8 supposed tliat both bad 
been sprung, and two thousand men advanced 
in separate bodies to enter both breaches at 
once. The second mine exploded as the 
party arrived ; five hundred of the assailants 
were killed, and also numbers of the besieged 
who were crowded on the bastion. Both 
attacks failed. The king, while superintend- 
ing the progress of the works, perceived the 
governor of the place, by torch -light, directing 
the repairs of the breaches ; seizing a match- 
lock from one of his attendants, he lodged 
the ball in his forehead, liis soldiers, dis- 
heartened by this loss, abandoned all hope of 
success, and asBembling their wives and 
children, burned them with the corpse of their 
chief on a funeral pile, they then retired to 
their temples, where they refused quarter. The 
temples being stormed, ten thousand Rajpoots 
were put to the sword. The Rana, notwith- 
standing the loss of his capital, remained 
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independent.* From Chittoor Akbar returned 
to Agra, and there learned that the Mirzas, 
having left Gujerat, had returned to Malwa, 
and renew^ed hostilities by laying siege to 
Oojein. They were soon compelled to seek 
refuge again in Gujerat, in 1508. 

None of the dynasties which had ruled in 
India previously to the house of Tamerlane, 
had such a precarious tenure of the throne. 
His descendants were, in every re8])ect, aliens 
“ in religion, in langungo, and in blood.” 
To the Mohammedans in India, these 
princes were as obnoxious as to the Hindoos. 
Unlike the royal races of Ghizni and Ghoor, 
they had no neighbouring dominions on 
whose people they had hereditary claims, nor 
such prolific sources as the slave kings to re- 
cruit their adherents. The interest which 
Baber bad established in Cabul, was de- 
stroyed by the proceedings of Kamran, and 
the unceasing eflVn ts of the Aftghans, for the 
vindication of their prior claims, converted 
that warlike people and the Indian Moslems 
into deterfnined foes. Akbar, at an early 
j>eriod of his reign, appears to have fully 
comprehended the insecurity of his position ; 
the sudden and effective expulsion of his 
father, and the fact that it was by external 
intlucnccs that he efiected his own restoration, 
were impi’essed on his youthful apprehension, 
and suggested the necessity of devising some 
means of internally strengthening bis bold on 
the country. ‘‘It was probably,” says El- 
pbinstoue, ‘‘ by these considerations, joined to 
a generous and candid nature, that Akbar 
w'as led to form the noble design of putting 
himself at the head of the whole Indian 
nation, and forming the inliahitants of that 
vast territory, without distiinrtion of race or 
country, into one community. Tliis ])oIicy 
was steadily })ursued throughout his reign. 
He admitted Hindoos to every degree of 
power, and Mussulmans of every part to the 
highest stations in the state, according to their 
rank and merit.” 

Ill this politic spirit be selected two wives 
from the Rajpoots, and obtained another for 
his eon, and this alliance, far from being 
looked upon by the Hindoos as a loss of caste, 

* Nine years after his son and successor, It^uia JVrtnb, 
was deprived of his strongholds of Komiilner and Go* 
gunda, probably a.d. 157S> and compelled for a time to 
fly towards the Indus. But unlike his father, ho was 
au active, high-spirited prince, and his perseverance was 
crowned with success. Before the death of Akbar, he 
recovered the greater part of the open districts of his 
doinioious, aud founded the new capital called Odrypore, 
which is sliU occupied by his descendants. His house 
alono, of the Riijpoot royal faniilie8,ha8 rejected all matri- 
monial connections with the kings of Delhi ; and has 
even renounced all afliniiy with the other rajahs, looking 
on them ns contaminated by their intercourse with an 
alien race.— Elhiinston.e*s India, vol. ii. p. 271. 
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Boon came to Ijc considered an honourable 
connection. 

[n 1509 the invested the strong high- 
land forts of rihnntunl»h()ro and Kalingiir. In 

1571, on the site of a village called Sikree, 
which he considered an auspicious spot, liaving 
had two .sons born to him there, he laid the 
foundation of the city of Futtehporc. 

A project of far greater importance than 
any which had hitherto occupied the young 
king was now presented to him — namely, the 
annexation of the kingdom of Oujerat. In 
the reign of Hooniuyoon it has been related 
how Bahador Shah, the King of (lujei at, after 
having attained to a high degree of power, 
and played a conspicuoiis i>art in Indian his- 
tory, had been re])eatodly defeated, and co- 
erced to lly frum his kingdom. During the 
subsequent reverses of tlie King of Delhi, 
Bahador reassembled an army, and recovered 
bis throne. 

The kingdom of (lujerat, previously a pro- 
vince of Delhi, iluring the troubled rule of 
the I'oghluks hail asserted its independence, 
and from being a narrow tract of land on the 
plain, it extended from the hilly tract, whi(di 
connects tlie Aravalli Moiiutains with the 
Vindaya chain, to the desert, including that 
portion called Rin, on the west, to the sea, on 
the south, which nearly encloses apart of it, and 
forms a peninsula, Kattywar, equal in extent 
to all the rest of the province, and on the 
north it is boundtMl by the Gulf of Cutchand 
Rajpootaiia, and on the east by Candeish and 
Malvva. 

On the death of Bahador Shah, Gujerat 
had descended to his nephew, Mahmood 11. 
On his death, a Hindoo slave named Etimad 
Khan, who had risen to be in high favour 
with this prince, conducted the government 
in the name of a hoy whom lie asserted was 
the sou of ISlahmood. This was denounced 
as a usurpation by a chief named Jengbis 
Klinn. It was with this prince that the 
Mirzas had sought refuge, hut their restless am- 
bition soon gave offence to their protector, and 
they were expelled by force of arms. Jengbis 
Khan, having fallen soon after by the hand of 
an assassin, the Mirzas returned, in order to 
take advantage of the commotions they ex- 
pected to ensue. From the year 15G8 to 
1572 the kingdom was distracted by various 
contending factions. To crush these, and 
restore some order, the regent, Etimad Khan, 
solicited of Akbar to march thither for the 
suppression of these distractions, and to take 
possession of the kingdom. For these pur- 
poses he set out for Delhi, in September, 

1572, and when he readied Fatan he was 
met by the reigning boy, who formally trans- 
ferred to him the sovereign power. The 
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King of Delhi acted with prudence and reso- 
lution, jiuniahed the most formidable of tlie 
refractory nobles, and having eBtahlishe<l a 
government prepared to pursue tlie Mirzas, 
one of whom was at the head of an indej^eii- 
dent army at Baroche, and another with a 
considerable force near Surat. The king re- 
solved on attacking the force at Baroche. 
llosscin Mirza, who was in command, apprised 
of his approach, set off for the Punjaub to 
excite an insurrection there. Akbar, with a 
small body of horse, hastened to intercept 
him, and after a day’s pursuit found himself 
with an insignificant escort, which amounted 
to one hundred and fifty -six only, in pre- 
sence of the enemy, one thousand strong. 
With this small force he commenced the 
attack. To the employment of Hindoo 
chiefs — a remarkable feature in his policy, 
and to whicli maybe fairly ascrihe<l the raj>i<l 
extension of his authority— may he fairly at- 
tributed the preservation of the king’s life, 
and the successes of the day. In this small 
band were several chiefs of note, and among 
them Rajali Bliagwan Hingh of Jeypore, Ida 
nephew, and his adopted sou, Rajah Man Biiigh. 
The latter led the advance, and having 
crossed the river, instantly charged and was 
repulsed. Jlic king, wlio was with tins band 
of Rajpoots, was compelled to halt in a lane 
formeil by hedges of cactus, which did not 
admit more than three horsemen to advance 
abreast. In this situation three of the enemy 
attacked Akbar as he stood in advance of his 
men. The rajah of Jeypore gallantly throw 
himself forward to shield his sovereign, spearcMl 
one and cliargcd the otlior. The enemy fled, 
and the Mirzas succeeded in making their 
escape. They afterwards dispersed. At a 
subsc<|ucnt period one of them was cut off 
in Gujerat, some of them escaped to the 
northern part of India, and, being defeated 
near Nagore, fled to the paternal estate of 
Samhal, and, driven thence, entered the 
Ihinjanh, where they plundered as they went, 
and then fleeing towards the Indus, they fell 
into the king’s hands, and wore put to dcatli. 
One only escaped, Hosscin, who, flying from 
Gujerat into the hills h^'*’^ering on Candeish, 
remained there unnoticcil. Gujerat was en- 
tirely reduced, and once more annexed to the 
crown of Delhi. Akbar, having completed this 
conquest, returned to his capital, Agra. A 
month had scarcely elapsed after his arrival^ 
when he learned that Hossein Mirza had 
united with one of the former chiefs of Guje- 
rat, and had occupied several districts in that 
province, and were then besieging Ahmeda- 
bad. Though the rainy season had set in, 
this did not deter the enterprising prince from 
adopting immediate measures to crush thia 
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new attempt. Ho selected two tliousaiul of 
Ihh choi<;est cavalry, and sent them on before 
him. He soon followed, attended by three 
hundred nobles, mounted on camels, and 
overtook the main force at the city of Pa tan. 
His measures were so promj)tly decided on, 
and executed witli such celerity, tliat in sj>itc 
<)f the inclemcucy of the season, and the state 
of the roads, he accomplished his journey of 
four hundred and fifty miles in nine ilays. 
His little army was greatly inferior in nmnhcr 
to the troops whom he liad come to attack. 
On Ids approach to the besieged town he sent 
forward an officer to notify it. His sudden 
arrival astonislnul the rebels, and made them 
apprehensive of a simultaiieons attack, both 
fi(»m the noAvl}' -arrived force the garri- 
son. Ilosaein Mirza having in((uired, wlicn 
they were tirst seen, whoso army was that, 
and being informed that it was an army 
commanded by tlie king in person, exclaimed, 
‘Mt is impossible, for it is only fourteen dfvys 
since one of ni}’’ spies saw him in Agra; and 
I perceive none of tlie royal elephants.” The 
other replied, “It is only nine days since he 
marched, and it is clear no elepljuuts could 
have accompanied him.” The engageincnt 
was sharp and decisive, the personal valour, 
jiulicious and timely charge made witli his 
own guard, won tlie day ; Mirza and his (;on- 
federnte both were slain ; the garrison was re- 
lieved, and tlie coiupieror again returned to 
the seat of his governmout. 

The next theatre of his military exploits was 
llengal. After the defeat of Sheer jShah II., 
lobO, a jiortion of Bahar was occupied by 
the Moguls. The reinnimler of that province, 
Avith all the country to the east of it, remained 
to be subdued. Before the restoration of 
Hooinayoon, Bengal had asserted its inde- 
pendence of 8nltan Adili, and had since then 
been governed by a succession of Afighan 
princes. At this time Dawood Khan was on 
the throne. This prince was both weak- 
minded and vicious. The odium in which 
he was held had given hopes to his vizier 
that he uiiglit with impunity supplant him. 
Dawood being acquainted with his design had 
the traitor executed. This act of summary 
justice provoked a civil war, Avith which 
Bengal was now harassed. Akbar being dis- 
engaged from military enterprises, thought 
this a favourable opportunity of attacking 
one of the former dependencies, and lie ac- 
cordingly forced from Dawood a promise of 
tribute. A temporary cessation of troubles 
at liome had tempted that ill-advised prince 
to reassert his independence, and he had 
ill -advisedly taken up arms. The king re- 
solved to conduct in person the war in Bengal. 
In the depth of the rainy season he loft Agra 
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with as many troops as could be emharketl in 
a thousand boats. The reverses which he 
sustained in tlie first stages of the canqiaigu 
intimidated Dawood, and he accordingly cle- 
puted a person to make terms with the in- 
v^ader, but Akbar insisted on his uncon- 
ditional surrender. ,! )a\vootl retired to Bengal, 
abandoning all ihihar. He thence fled to 
Orissa. In two battles, which were subse- 
quently fought, the royal troops Averc de- 
feated, but in the tliinl engagement the rebels 
Averc AA'orsted, Avith the loss of all their ele- 
pliants, and juirsiicd to tlie Bay of Bengal, and 
there soon after snhmitteil. .Dawooil was left 
in possession of Orissa and Cuttack, and re- 
nounced all ])retcnsions to Bengal and Bahar 
(157o). Tlie vacillating Dawood did not 
remain long in quiet. Having been joined 
by several Affghan chiefs from Bengal and 
Bahar, he found himself in a very short space 
of time at the liead of fifty thousand liVeii, and 
retook the greater part of Bengal. A battle 
was fought between the belligerents. Dawood 
AA- as defeated, fell into the hands of his enemy, 
Avas put to death, and in two days after his son, 
from natural causes, folloAved him to the grave. 
'LMie remains of the sovereignty of the Affghaiis 
in India was thus entirely extinguished. 

The final OA^erthroAV of Bengal as an in- 
dependent kingdom, and the extirpation 
of the reigning house, dhl not tcrininato 
all disturbances in that province. Bengal 
had never been wrested by any of the de- 
scendants of Tamerlane from the sway of the 
Affghans. Its geographical characteristics 
made it a convenient haunt for the turbulent 
and disaffected. On the south there cxtende<l 
ji tract of land both hilly and thickly AA^iodeil ; 
the north Avas a combination of rugged moun- 
tains; intricate forests, marshes, aiul jungles, 
extendc<l to the sea. Hitlicr fled all (he bohl 
Affghait nobles avIio had inenrred tlie hos- 
tility of the Moguls, and here among their 
kindred they met friends and protectors. 
"J'he disgrace of the Affghans aa’bs often the 
source of wealth to the Moguls, and several 
of the estates held from tlie crown had 
come into their possession. The recent con- 
quest of the country, completed about (lie 
time of Akbar’s great commercial reform, 
afforded to the sovereign an o])portnnity of in- 
quiring into abuses, and of regulating the re- 
venue of the province, and placing it on a well 
organized basis. The tenures on Avhicli the 
estates Avero held from the crown Avere rigidly 
investigated, and the quota of troo 2 >s Avere 
stringently exacted from all the jAresent 
holders. These regulations pressed heavily 
on the Mogul proprietors, Avho; conscious of 
their poAver, prejiared to resist the authorities. 
The spirit of insubordination spread rapidly 
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through both provinces — Bengal and Bahar; 
the insurgents had incrcaseil to thirty thou- 
eaiul men ; the standard of rebellion was 
reared, and the king saw himself suddenly 
stri]>pcd of the fruits of his victories by the 
very forces by whose valour they had been 
won. During three years this unnatural war 
continued, and was finally ended by Azim 
Khan, who succeeded rather by well distri- 
buted largesses than by the sword. The 
Aflfghans, as might he supposed, were not 
negligent of the advantages these dissensions 
afforded them. They seized Orissa, and all 
the country up to the river Damotter, near 
Bardwan. Tlieir further progress was inter- 
rupted by the death of their chief, and shortly 
after Akbar found an opportunity of effec- 
tually expelling them to Cuttack, and finally 
reduced them to submission (1 /j 80). Their 
last attempt in arms was in IfiOO, when their 
hopes of regaining Bengal were extingiiisbed 
for ever. 

Before the revolt of the Moguls had been 
suppressed, Akbar*s presence was demanded 
in the Piinjaub, to suppress the revolt and 
invasion of his brother, JMirza Hakeem, the 
governor of Cabul. Hakeem was defeated, 
sought an asylum in the mountains, soon after | 
submitted, was generously restored to his 1 
former government, and is not found after I 
this in collision with his brother and sove- ! 
reign. On his return Akbar erected tlie fort j 
of Attock* (lo81), whicli still stands at the | 
principal ferry of the Indus, and marks the j 
s^wt at which Alexander the Great and j 
several other coiKpierors of India crossed that | 
river; and two years after he caused the fort | 
of Allahabad to be built at the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges. The ten years in- | 
eluded between 1580 and 1590 were distin- I 
guished by a series of very important cam- 
])aigns. The Affghans made an irruption, 
and intercepted all communication between 
Cabal and India, and were repelled. Gujerat, 
wdiich bad made a noble effort for its inde- 
pendence, was subdued, and re-annexed. 
Bengal, whicli had revolted from Sultan 
Adili before the return of Hoomayoon, and 
had remained under different Afifghan kings 
till nov^, was entirely conquered. In the 
year 1585 his brother Mirza died, and ho oc- 
cupied his possessions. During these transac- 
tions Mirza Solyman had been driven by the 
Uzbecks out of Badakslian, and the success of 
the invaders, in all probability, imposed the 
necessity of the journey which Akbar made 
shortly after into Cabul. In consequence of 
his approach, or rather perhaps of the con- 

* Aitock signifies the barrier, for according to the 
superstitious notions of the Hindoos, it was held unlawful 
for iheiii to cross that river. 
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querors being satisfied with being left in the 
undisturbed possession of the recent acquisi- 
tions, the peace remained unbroken. 

These events having brought the emperor 
close to the northern range of mountains, — a 
great portion of wdiich was comprised within 
his dominions, but which gave a merely 
nominal allegiance, — he was induced to vin- 
dicate his claims and also to extend his sway. 
The wars in which lie thus became involved 
were attended with greater difficulties than 
any which he had hitherto undertaken. The 
first of these was the conquest of Cashmere. 
A description of this enchanting province, 
and of its early liistoiy, has been given in an 
earlier part of this history. ♦ It had been held 
by a long succession of Hindoo princes down 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century ; it 
then fell under the domination of a Moham- 
medan adventurer, and was held by kings of 
that religion to its conquest by Akbar, who 
subdued it, and nnnexetl it to his Indian em- 
pire in 1580. The fame of its transcendental 
beauties induced him to pay it a visit. This 
he repeated once only, but it became the 
favourite summer retreat of the succeeding 
emperors ; and still enjoys, undiuiiiiished, its 
well -merited celebrity. 

His next war was with a fanatical tribe, 
the Roshenias,*!* who resided in the moun- 
tain district bordering on the K by her Pass. 
An imposter named Bayazid had, by the as- 
sumption of the character of a prophet, ac- 
quired great influence over them. He had 
succeeded in destroying their faith in the 
Koran, and had taught them that nothing 
existed but God ; that lie filled all sjiace, and 
w^as the substance of all forms. “ God,” said 
he, “ remains concealed in the lunnaii nature 
like salt in water, or grain in the plant; he is 
the same in all his creatures, and the Lord 
of all; since notliing existed but God, wdiat 
meaning was to be assigned to such terms as 
right and WTong, good and bad, excepting 
that every man should implicitly obey his 
religions instructor ? Behold now,” he added, 

I am both your god and your prophet, 
there is therefore nothing which you can do 
so meritorious as to ob"} my commands. If 
you fulfil them, 1 will restore you after death 
to the forms of men ; if not, you shall be de- 
graded to the forms of hogs and bears, and 
those who obstinately oppose shall be utterly 
annihilated.” He totally denied the doctrines 

♦ Page 105. 

I Sec Dr. Leyden’s account of the Roaheuian sect, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. The doctor professes to 
have gleaned his information from the Makhzan^Affghani, 
in the Affghon language, and from the celebrated Persian 
work Dubistanhui-Mazahib. From the epithet Rjoshan^ 
or the luminous, his followers derived the appellation Ro- 
aheniau, luminatu 
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of a future state, and directed his perfect 
disciples to indulge their pleasures without 
reserve, and to gratify their inclinations with- 
out scruple ; he assured them they had nothing 
to do with ortlinances or ju’ohibitions of 
the law ; and that whatever was acquired by 
violence, robbery, or the etlge of the scimitar, 
was lawful. As soon as he had thus pre- 
pared his followers, he accustomed them to 
the use of arms, and locating himself in the 
mountains, he began to plunder the merchants, 
levied contributions, propagated his doctrines 
extensively by the sword ; and soon thus ex- 
tended his sway, and struck terror even into 
princes. These successes had assumed a 
serious aspect, and demanded tlio vigorous 
interposition of the Mogul government. The 
power of the Affghans, though broken down 
beyond the Indus, was still formidable among 
the tierce and untractablc mouiitaineers of 
the north-eastern frontier, who relied on 
their stubborn independenec and the security 
of their alpine homes. The present inhabi- 
tants of the chain, which, rising west of the 
plain of Pesliawnr, connects the most southern 
and lowest range of the Hindoo Koosh with the 
Siifeid Koh au<l Salt range, and tlie Suliman 
Mountains, in their sanguinary and rapacious 
character fairly represent their forefathers. 
Ilayazid had such a series of successes, that 
lie had the ainlacity to descend from his 
ravines to meet the royal troops in the plain. 
He was defeated with great slaughter, and 
soon after died of fatigue and vexation. 
Paith in his name, and the confidence he had 
inspired, survived him. His bones were ex- 
liuined, and borne as precious relics by the lio- 
shenians at the head of their marching columns. 
His youngest son, Jclala, some time after 
his death, succeeded to the command, and 
became too formidable to be repressed by the 
resources of Gabul. The professed object of 
AkbaPs approach to the Indus, and the tem- 
porary removal of his court to Lahore, was 
to crush this growing power. Successive 
corps had been sent across the Indus to 
effect that purpose. The command of 
them was entrusted to Zeiu Khan, the em- 
peror’s brother-in-law, and to Rajah Dir Bal, 
his prime favourite. From one of the AUghaa 
tribes, unaided by the Robhonians, the im- 
perial troops sustained a disastrous defeat in 
the defiles, in the mountains of Swat, sup- 
posed to be Karah-Korah and Biland zei. 
The army was cut to pieces, and one of the 
generals and many of fiio chiefs were among 
the slain. With alternating fortunes. Jelala 
maintained the struggle till IGdO, when be 
was in sufficient strength to gain possession of 
the city of Ghizni. Having been soon 
after expelled, he made an attempt to recover 


it, but being repulsed and wounded in the 
assault, he was jiuraued, overtaken, and kil]e<l 
in his flight. His followers maintained this 
religious war during the two succeeding reigns 
of Jebangblre I. and Shah Jehan. The 
Affghan tribes have resisted repeated attacks 
from the Mogul emperors, and from the kings 
of Persia and Cabul, and, though conquered 
by the British in the campaign of 1839 and 
1812, they still retain their turbulent inde- 
pendence. 

The prosecution of this war, fierce and 
continuous though it was, did not engross all 
the attention or absorb the resources of 
the enterprising monarch. During the pro- 
secution of it he conquered and annexed 
Scinde and Candahar. 

Scinde had passed from the hands of the 
Aflghans into the possession of other adven- 
turers. 8ome internal commotions presented 
to Akbar the hope of being able to i^ecover 
that former province of the kings of 
Delhi. He accordingly dispatched an army 
from Lahore to penetrate Scinde from the 
north. In this war the Sciiulians were aided 
by a hand of Portuguese, and two Iiuiidred 
natives dressed as Europeans, who are to he, 
therefore, crinsidered as the first sepoys in 
India; and they are also said to have had a 
fort defended by an Arab garrison, the first 
mention, J^nphinstone states, that he has ob- 
served of these mercenaries, afterwards so 
much esteemed, and so frequently employed. 
Scinde fell in 1592. 

The troubles of the early years of Akbar’s 
reign had enabled the King of Persia to re- 
occupy the province of Candahar, which Lad 
been treacherously and ungratefully wrested 
from that power by Hoomayoon. 'llie King 
of Persia, Shah Abbas, being plagued by the 
attacks of the Uzbecks, against whom lie. 
wished to enlist the co-operation of Akbar, 
had neither time nor disposition to resist hia 
attempts upon it. 

The annexation of this latter province com- 
pleted the restoration of all the hereditary 
possessions which lay to the west of the 
Indus ; and the conquest of Hindostan proper 
was also nearly accomplished. None of Akhar’s 
predecessors had more of it under his sway. 
The Rajah of Odeypore still maintained his 
independence, but all the other Rajpoot chiefs 
had become attached to hia throne, and were 
now, in consequence of his conciliatory policy 
and the cultivation of their interests, firm and 
devoted adherents. 

His next object was tlie Deccan. Of the 
remote liistory of tliis territory, already phy- 
sically described,* little can be said. In the 
traditionary annals of the peninsula, it is re- 
* P. 124 
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latod that Rama, in his jniraiiit of Raven, the 
rnlor of Ceylon, who had carried off his wife 
Siva, had attached it to his kingdom of 
( hide. The ancient geographical division of 
the district, into the Dravira, or Tamil 
country, Oarnata, Telingana, Maharashta, and 
Orissa, is proved hy the five correfl))onding 
languages, all derived from a matrix radically 
distinct from the Sanscrit, fn 1825 Mo- 
hammed Toghlnk completed the conquest of 
the Deccan, Imt did not long retain his hold 
of it. The rajahs of 4\dingana and Oarnata 
were the first to re-as.sert their independence. 
Their success was followed hy a general 
revolt, in 1817. and the dynasty of Rahmani 
estaldislied, and its intlependencc recognised 
at Delhi. The final dissolution of this house, 
about 1 104, gave rise to the independent Mo- 
liammedau .states of liejapore, Ahmed nuggur, 
(lolconda, Ihdiar, and Rerar. Of tliese, the 
two latter, merging into one or other of the 
remainder, became extinct. 

As early as 1580, Akhar cspouse.<l the 
cause of Rurhan, a brother of Mortez/.a 
Nizam Shah, the foiirfli king of Ahrned- 
nnggur, who as[)ired to the government in 
(‘onsequenco of the insaiiiiy of the king. An 
army was sent to establish hi.s pretensions. 
It failed to do so, and Bnrliaii remained for 
some years a de])cn(lent on his imperial 
patron. In 1592, on the deatli of the im- 
i)ecile, Rnrhan was called to the vacant tlirone, 
but found the kingdom jilunged in difricuhie.s 
from wlii(.‘li he failed to rescue it. By his 
death, in 1595, matters were seriously aggra- 
vated. ''riiere were no fewer than four pre- 
tenders to the crown, and each supported hy 
an army in the field. To the aid of the 
claimant in possession of the capital an army 
was dispatched hy the emperor; but before 
it could cfiect a diversion in his favour, the 
city fell into the hands of Chand Sultana, 
regent for her infant nephew, Bahador Nizam 
Shah (1595), This princess was one of the most 
e.xtraordinary women that ever figured on the 
Indian .stage. C)n the approach of the Mogul 
army, who.se designs she reasoned were not 
confined to the arrangement of tlie intestine 
distractions of her kingdom, hut to its ulti- 
mate appropriation, she \lirect( d all her 
energies to open the eyes of the neighbouring 
independent states to the approaching gulf 
yawning for their destriKUion. Slie appealed 
to her relative the Rajah of Bejapore ; his 
alliance she secured. She then applied her- 
self to reconcile the jarring factions which 
weakened her government ; slie was liere, 
also, successful. Laying aside their private 
dilferences, they coml)ined to combat tlie 
ambitious power which threatened the ruin 
and extirpation of them all. Nehang, an 
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Abyssinian cliief, hastened to her relief, ami 
cut Ins way into tlie capital through the ranks 
of the besieging army of Moguls. The siege 
was pro.secuted with a vigour, incited by the 
approach of the army of Bejapore; re-inforced 
by two of the contending factions, with equal 
energy and ie.solution did the besieged |>ro- 
scciite their defences, inspired by the presence 
and example of their royal and unwearied 
heroine, who fearlessly braved tlie greatest 
dangers. Two mines had been already run 
under the defences, when they were fortu- 
nately discovered and rendered useless. The 
third was fixed before the besieged could 
undermine it ; in the attempt to do so the 
party was blown up, and a wide breach made 
in the fortifications. 99icir destruction dis- 
heartened the most manly of the snrvivor.s. 
Their faces were to the city and their hacks 
to the storming party rapidly advancing to 
the breach. Their terror and despair were 
changeil, in the twinkling of an eye, into ad- 
miration and resolution. The sultana, ar- 
rayed in full armour, with her veil thrown 
over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
sprang to the front. The Moguls stood ap- 
palled hy the sudden apjiaritiuii. Their first 
a-s-sault was chocked, and the unequal fight. 
Tiiaintained till a well-armed host rushed t<j 
her assistance from every quarter. The con- 
test was sustained fiercely on both sides, till 
evening at length separated the combatants, 
leaving the victory to the gallant, licroine. 
Hie victory brouglit no respite, the morning’s 
dawn beheld the breach repaired and the 
bulwark stronger than ever. A peace en- 
sued, but not until, say the traditions of th(3 
Deccan, her shot having been expended, she 
ha<l loaded hergun.H, successively, with cop])er, 
with silver, and with gold coin, and, as a last 
resource, had begun to fire away her jewels. 
By the treaty which was then made, 159fi, 
the King of Ahmednuggur surrendered to the 
emperor his claim on Berar, of which he had 
made a recent compicst. 

This peace was not of long continuance, 
and the affairs of A lirned nuggur were in a 
more complicated state than ever. The bond 
of union, so skilfulb'^ completed by tlie 
sultana was soon severed. 8he Jierself was 
assassi nated, the capital captured by Akhar, and 
the young king sent a prisoner to the hill fort 
of Gwalior. 9'hese events, though important 
in their consequence.**, did not secure the 
submission of the entire kingdom; another 
])rince was jdaced on the throne, and its suh- 
j ligation was not effected till the subsequent 
reign of Shah Johan, in 1637. 

Previously to the taking of Ahmednuggur, 
the kingdnin of (Jandeish was incorporated 
with the empire of Delhi. 
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The rcmaiiuler of the days of Akbar were 
embittered, and it is said shortened, by do- i 
mcstic troubles.* Both his sons were addicted i 
to excesses of temper and habits, which aftlicted 
the old king. The younger died of intoxica- 
tion. Ilia other son and successor, Selim, was 
cruel, a wine drinker, and had more than 
once rebelled against hia indulgent parent, and I 
was jealous of his own son, Kliosrow. They 
were apparently rcconcile<l before his death, 
which took place in 1(105, after a reign of fifty- 
onc years and some months. Of this great 
prince, it may be fairly pronounced that he 
was the most powerful, the wisest, and pro- 
bably the most virtuous of tlie distinguished 
princely race from which he sprang. The 
smmnary here givcTi of liis glorious career, 
though stripped of much that is valiiahle, sup- 
plies all the leading and important events 
of his life, and must be read witli peculiar 
interest now that his fcelde descendants have 
fallen from their long-tottering throne, and 
the last crowned prince of the Mogul lino, 
after a well-organized attemj^t to recover his 
indcpendc?nco, is doomed for the remainder of 
Jiis days to expatriation. 

Some years ago, in or about 1841, the at- 
tention of the virtuosi was called to the sale 
nf some valuable Indian curiosities, which had 
been stored in the East India Export Dock, 
and left in undisturbed neglect for a period 
of four years. The origin of tliese exquisite 
marbles was then a subject of dispute. Mr. 
I^aing, who had imported them, had departed 
this life a very short time previously, and 
there came no one forward to elisclose their 
histor3^ One report stated that those beauti- 
ful works of art b»rined tlie finest parts of that 
glorious monumental oditice, the Taj Mahal, | 
which stands in all its original integrity, 
about three miles from the fortress of Agra. 
This was an unjust imputation against the 
East India Company, who, far from acting 
v;ith the vandal cupidity insinuated, and far 
from spoliating this remarkable specimen of 
Mohammedan architecture, hail placed a 

* Colonel Tod, on the authority of the nooridi records, — 
which, he asserts, aie well worthy of belief, — says that a 
desire to be rid of the Rajah Maun Singh of Jeypore, to 
whom he wus so much indebU*.d, and whom he did not 
dare openly attairk, induced Akbar to prepare a maajun 
(iutoxicuting confection), part of which he poisoned, but 
presenting by mistake the innocuous part to the rajah, be 
took the other himself, and thus perished in bis own 
snare. Maun Singh's offence was, that he seconded the 
pretensions of his nephew, Khosrow. The old writers of 
the west attribute the death of this monarch to a similar 
cause. — Tod’s History of Jlajpootana. 

t For its history, sec page 04. 


guard on constant duty to protect it, and bad 
I recently expended a lac and a half of rupcort 
I ill restoring those portions that bad been in- 
jured by time, and the more active hand of the 
pillager. Another report had it, that they 
belonged to the palace of Akbar Khan at 
Cahill, and had been saved from destruction 
I when, as was stated, the outraged soldiery 
were demolishing that residence in revenge 
for the treacherous murder of Sir William 
M‘Naghten. But the facts of the case were, they 
had belonged to the sumptuous jmlace which 
Akbar tlie (xroat bad erected at Agra, after 
ho had transferred the scat of government 
from Delhi thither, and formed tlie linings of 
the great hall of audience (Dewan Ivlianeh 
Aum). ^riiis chamber was beautifully adorned 
with arabesques and other devices cut 
about one -eighth of an incli deiqi into the 
iTiarhlc ; the interstices being filled jin with 
coloured stones of every hue and shade, so as 
to imitate, witli equal fidelity and splendour, 
the llowers, fruits, leaves, and other objects 
comprised in the design.* In conseiiuence 
of the state of decay in whicli thi.s chamber 
was, — tlie marbles tlireatcning to detach them- 
selves from the walls, and to ho shivered by 
the fall, — Lord William Jlcntinck thought it 
advisable to remove those exquisite orna- 
mentations. 'J’boy were, instead of being 
remitted to enrich our stores of art, sold by 
auction, and the ilecorative portions of the 
zfjuana (the womeirs iijiartmciit), together 
with the elegant pierced windows, carved or 
moulded into every geometrical form tliat 
the ingenuity of tlie artist could devise, were 
purchased by the late Mr. James William 
Laiiig, who held a high civil office in the 
di.strict of Agrva. By tliis geiitleJnan they 
were packed up in cases, and traiismitteil, at 
considerable expense, to England, and even- 
tually brought under the hammer. They 
were successively knocked down to the 
highest bidder, fell into private hands, and 
were dispersed, never to he reunited, thus frius- 
tratiiig any plans whicli ]Mr. I.aing rniglit have 
entertained of reproducing in England tlie 
architectural wonders of the Mogul cm- 
pire-i 

* If the authority of the Portuguese Jesuit, (kilrou, 
can be relied upon, the native architveta of Akbar’a rcigii 
were furuisbed with designs for the internal decorations 
of his palace by Italian arlisls ; and this seems to be cor- 
roborated by the fact, that the works of that period far 
excel in the fertility and abundunce of pictoriid and 
artistic genius. 

f These interesting paiiieiilurs the author baa gleaned 
from that valuable serial, the Asiatic Journal, vol. ii. 
p. 83. 3rd Scries. 
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THE REIGN OR 

On the lOth of October, 1G05, Selim, the son ' 
of zVkbar, ascended the vacant throne, in tlio 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 

The materials which supjdy the following 
Bkctch of his reign, are drawn principally 
from his Autobiography, translated by Price, 
and Gladwin’s of Uindoitan, with oc- 

casional references to Elphinstone’s India — a 
work in which the student of the Hindoo and 
Mohaminetlan periods of that history will find 
much to interest and instruct; and from va- 
rious other works in which special or incidental 
particulars illustrative of the period are given. I 

T'he empire was at this time divided into ! 
fifteen subahs, or provinces : viz. Allahabad, ' 
Agra, Oude, Ajmeer, Gujerat, Bahar, Ben- ’ 
gai, Delhi, Cabul, Lahore, Mooltan, Malwa, ' 
lierar, Candeish, and Alnncdnuggur. There ; 
presided over each a governor or viceroy \ 
(sepah sillar), who was invested with an- : 
preine executive powers, military and civil, j 
'Therefore the revenue oflicers, the army and i 
militia, and police, and courts of justice, were ' 
under his control, subject to the instructions 
of the king alone. I 

Selim assumed the title of Jehanghire, the ' 
World-subduing Emperor, and ordere<l the | 
following pompous legend to bo inscribed on 
the coin of his realm, the new issue of which, 
together with the substitution of the name in 
the form of public prayer, were the initiative 
acts of the emperors of J^ellii ; — Struck at 
Agra, by Khosrow, the safeguard of the 
world, the sovereign splendour of the faith, ! 
Jehanghire, son of the imperial Akbar.” ! 

Of the splendour of that power, now j 
shattered and degraded, some idea may be 1 
formed by the extravagant magnificence with | 
which the coronation ceremonials were per- * 
formed. 'The jewels of the throne alone were 
estimated at one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling, and four tons of gold were employed 
ill the workmanshij) of it. The legs and body ; 
were loaded with seven hundred weight of ; 
ambergris, so tliat wherever the throne — 
which was so constructed that it might be , 
taken to pieces — was removed, no further 
perfumes were necessary. The pearls and j 
rubies, with which the crown was clustered, 1 
wore worth two millions and seventy thousand = 
pounds ; and the space which surrounded • 
tlie throne was covered with the most costly 
brocades and gohl- embroidered carpets. ! 
Censors of gold and silver were disposed in 
different directions, from which was emitted 
the delicious perfume of burning odoriferous | 


JEHANGHIRE. 

drugs. Three thousand camphorated wax- 
lights, three cubits in length, in branches of 
gold and silver, scented with ambergris, illu- 
minated the scene from night till morning ; 
a number of beautiful blooming youths, clad in 
drosses of the most costly materials, woven in 
silk and gold, with zones and amulets spark- 
ling with the lustre of the diamond, the 
emerahl, the sapphire, and the ruby, rank 
after rank, and in respectful attitude, awaited 
the imperial commands ; and to crown all, the 
ameers of tho cmjnro, from the captain of 
four hundred to the commander of five 
thousan<i horse, coveretl from head to foot in 
gold and jewels, in brilliant array, encircled 
the throne, awaiting the commands of their 
sovereign. The tout ensemble furnishing an 
example ^of imperial magnificence seldom 
paralleled, as the great iMogiil truly says, in 
this stage of earthly existence. 

Among the salutary ordinances, which 
were proclaimed at the commencement of his 
reign, the manufacture or sale of wine, or any 
other description of intoxicating beverage, 
was strictly prohibited. “ I undertook,” he 
says, “to institute this regulation, although 
it is sufficiently notorious that 1 have myself 
the strongest inclination for wine, in which, 
from the age of sixteen, I have liberally in- 
dulged.'* ♦ The remarks and rellectiona 
which follow are of so singular a character, 
that their insertion may not be deemed im- 
pertinent. 

“And in very truth, encompassed as I 
was with youthful associates of congenial 
minds, breathing the air of a delicious climate, 
ranging through lofty and splendid saloons, 
every part of which was decorated with all the 
graces of painting and sculpture, and the 
floors bespread with tho richest carpets of 
silk and gold, would it not have been a 
species of folly to have rejected the aid of an 
exhilarating cordial, — and what cordial can 
surpass the juice of the grape ? With some 
acknowledged beneficial effects, it must, 
how'ever, be confessed, tliat these indulgences 
to excess must expose a man's infirmities, 
prostrate his constitutional vigour, and 
awaken false desires, such being tho most 
injurious properties belonging to the best of 
stiinnlanta. For myself, I cannot but ac- 
knowledge that such was the excess to which 
I had carried niy indulgence, that my usual 
daily allowance extended to twenty quarts. 
So far, indeed, was this baneful propensity 
* Aiitohiofjraphicai Memoirs of Jehanghire^ p. 0. 
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curried, that were T Imt an liour without my 
beverage, my handri begun to shako, and I 
was unable to sit at rest.” 'J'he growth of 
tills morbid propensity at length alarmed 
him, and he gradually reduced his supply to 
one fourth. After ascending the throne, and 
when the affairs of the state demandeil his at- 
tention, he never exceeded his five enps on any 
occasion; and hoped to be able, eventually, 
as did his grandfather Hoomayoon, to abstain 
totally from its use. 

The recorded wealtli of the sovereign 
was immense. Jehanghire asserts that, 
of the paraphernalia and regalia for state 
jKigeaniH, accumulated by bis lather, whether 
ill trofisuro or apiciulid furniture, the invin- 
cible Tamerlane — who liad sulxluedthe world, 
and from whom his father was eighth in 
descent — did not possess one-tenth ; and that 
on his wishing to ascertain the amount tie- 
posited in the treasury at Agr.a, he had four 
iiumlred pair of scales at work day and niglit 
weighing gold ainl jewels only, ami at the 
expiration of five months, the task was far 
from being e(>mpletotl, ami never was. The 
cause is not stalotl. An inventory has been 
]>nhH.shed of the treasure in jewels, bullion, 
cfun, and other property belonging to Akhar 
at the time of his death, in which it is re- 
corded that there were eight largo vaults 
filled with gold, silver, and j^recious stones, 
tlie value of wliich was ineatimahle. Of a 
Species of c<»in struck by Akhar, and called 
his rupees, there uero ibl), crowns 

-- £o(.),0h K),<Xh ). In jewels, dO,O2f;,02(; 
crowns ; statues of gold of xlivers creatures, 
ihdt)3,o70 crowns ; gold plate, dishes, cups, 
and liousehold stuffs, crowns ; 

])orcelaia and other earthen vessels, l,255,87d 
crowns; brocades, gold and silver stnffs, silks 
and muslins, 7,fi51,tl8Vl crowns ; tents, hang- 
ings, and tapestries, 4,^1)2,722 crowns ; 
twenty-four tlionsaiid manuscripts, richly 
hoiiml, 2,2ol,Sbrx; artillery and ammunition, 
4,287,118.7 crowns ; small arms, swords, buck- 
lers, pikes, hows and arrows, A^c., 0,777,772 
crowns ; saddles, bridles, and other gold and 
silver accoutrements, l,2fi2,824 crowns; 
woollen clotlis, 271,fi2() crowns; brass and 
copper utensils, 27,1)12 crowns : making a 
total, coin included, of 274,113,7113 crowns, 
or £1)8,728,448 sterling.* 

Tlio follies in which ho indulged during 
tho lifotimo of his father, and the crimes 
with which ho was stained, did not encourage 
the hopes of the measures he pursued as 
king. His first ordinance, though a very 
primitive one, was the cause of much self- 
gratulation. To tho battlements of the royal 

* See Mandrlaloe’s Travefs ; ITarria’a Voyages^ vol.iii. 

p. 762. 
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tower of his palace, his own apartment, he h.'ul 
attached a gold chain — w hich he naineil the 
chain of justice — which extended to the Jumna, 
with eighty small hells apj>ended, in order, 
when any injustice were done by a magis- 
trate, the injured party might, by tlje use of 
this medium, coniuiunicnto directly and un- 
observed with his sovereign ; ho also re- 
mitted some of the taxes which pressed 
heavily on his poorer sul)jects ; provided for 
tho protection of property ami there-peopling 
of devastated districts; rendered travelling 
more secure; saved luerchantH from tlie an- 
noyance of having their hales oi)oned w’itliout 
their consent; (juartering trooj)s on the in- 
hal)itants was forbidden. No jierson was to 
sillier, for any ollence, tlie loss of nose or 
ears; the lords wore prohibited from infring- 
ing on the lands of tlie commons, or from 
e.xercisiiig authority heyoiid tlio confines of 
their own estates ; liospitals, infirmaries, and 
competent medical aid were provided for tlio 
necessitous at the public expense. A dmuee 
was issued confirming the dignitaries and 
feudatories of his father’s government in all 
that they enjoyed during his life, and all 
grades of public ofiicora w’erc advanced a 
step. A general pardon and cnlaigeniont of 
prisoners were granted, and the number of 
persons henefited by this indiscriminate boon 
may bo surmised, wdien, within the limits of 
1 limlostan, there were not loss than two 
thousand four linndred forts of name and 
competent strength, and that from one of 
these, Gw'alior, seven thousand prisoners 
w'oro liberated. 

lie found the kingdom — so much of it as 
lay on the north side of the Nerlimldali — in a 
state of profound tram[uillity ; hut the eoni- 
luotions in Bengal hail not been snjiiiressed 
by tlie late sovereign, and the imlepondeiit 
jiarty in the kingdom of Ahmednuggur, 
though their capital was in tho hands of the 
foreigner, were daily increasing in strength, 
and preparing for its recovery. 

Though ihus devoting his time to the 
civil. administration, his ainliition for conquest 
was not extinguished. Jle inherited tlie 
aggrandizing propensities of his lineage ; and, 
like his father, always cherished a longing 
desire for the recovery of the iiiLeritaiice of 
his ancestors. IIo contemplated the com- 
pletion of Akhar’s designs on tlie Deccan, 
but was restrained by those measnves just 
named, and by a stronger motive still, — what 
he deemed the impolicy of leaving India un- 
furnished with troops to the discretion of any 
son. At this time, although he hypocritically, 
in his Memoirs, professes the strongest affec- 
tion for his son Khosrow, he entertained 
I against him the most virulent jealousy, and 
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none of those feelings of hostility were miti- 
gated, which ho (lis[>layod in the lifetime of 
the late king, which hud driven the mother ot 
the young juince to suicide, and which, at 
the bedside of his dying father, he had pro- 
mised to repudiate. Having achieved the 
eon((UOHt of the Deccan, a feat of which he 
assured himself, it was his intent to conduct 
his triumphant legions into h>amai*cand. Some 
changes in the latter province now challenged 
his attention ; yet he thought the i)rosecutiou 
of the war with the liana of Ddeypore of 
greater importance, and accordingly sent 
there an army under the command of a 
younger son, Parveis, accompanied hy some 
oflicers of great trust and experience. 
Shortly after he had reached the scene of 
action, hut not before he l»ad effected an 
arrangement with the rana, he was recalled, 
in consequence of the rebellion of his elder 
hrotlior Khosrow. That young prince, though 
uiidcr surveillance, was no doubt in coiiminni- 
cation with his adherents, llis maternal 
uncle was one of tlie most powerful men in 
the empire, was rider of Bengal, and had, in 
the previous reign, actively espoused the 
cause of liis nephew. In March, at 

miduight, fJehaiighire was roused from liis 
slumhers, and iiifurmed that his son liad fled 
tiiwards Dcdhi, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to the Punjanh. In a few* hours his 
favourite commander, Ameer Ool Omhra, was 
sent in pursuit, with instructions that should 
jjiatters verge to extremities, “ ho was not to 
fail in the application of the resources jilaced 
at his (lisp(^.sal ; for iu the concerns of sove- 
reign power there is neither child nor kin. 
d’he alien who exerts himself in the cause of 
loyalty, is worth more than a thousand sons 
or kindred.”* With all the troops whom he 
c»)uhl muster, well provided, he followed, 
first giving to his ministers commands 
that they should fv)rward the intelligence to 
the ameers on the frontiers, and i'o<piire their 
immediate ])Vesonce under the imperial stan- 
tlard. A body of three hundred horse, 
whom Khosrow met fin the road to Delhi, 
joined liim. He hastened to Delhi, and when 
he reached the Pnnjaub his force amoimted 
to thirty thousand horsemen. His followers 
were maintained hy the phmder of the dis- 
tricts through which he pursued his way. 


coincidences. It is thus related in his own 
word.s ; — 1 had mounted my horse, and had 
not proceeded far on my march, when a man 
came to me wlio could not have possessed 
any knowledge of my person, and I de- 
manded his name; he replied Murad Khanjah, 
‘ Murad the Auspicious.’ ‘ Heaven be praised!’ 
said I, ‘ my wishes shall he attained.’ A 
little further on, and not far from the tomb of 
the emperor Jiaber, we met another man, 
driving before liim an ass loaded with fire- 
wood, and having a bundle of brambles on his 
own back. I put the same (piestion to him, 
and he told me, to my great delight, that his 
name was Dowhit the Anspieious. I then 
observed to my attendants, how encouraging 
it would be if tlie third }>crson we met was 
Saadet (felix) the Ausjiieions. What, then, 
miistliave been the surprise when, proc.ee<Iing 
a little further on, we observed a small hoy on 
the bank of a rivulet watching a cow grazing. 
I ventured to ask him his name; his answer 
was, ‘My name is ISaadct the Frojiitions.’ A 
clamour of exultation arose among my atten- 
dants, and with feelings of e([iial gratification 
and satisfaction, I, from that moment, deter- 
miued that, in conformity with these three 
‘ auspicious’ proguostications, all the affairs of 
niy government should be classed under three 
heads, and called ‘ the three omens.’ ” 

Khosrow had got possession of the town of 
Lahore, which had been surrendered into his 
hands, and was ]>esieging the citadel, when the 
approach of his father was announced to him, 
his advanced guard was actually at hand. 
These were charged by the rebels, cf»m- 
manded by four of Khosrow’s principal 
generals, ’rhe royalists were victorious ; two 
of tlic rebel generals fell into their hands, and 
one thousand prisoners. These, by the king’s 
direct orders, were condemned to various 
punishments, some to he flayed alive, some to 
carry wooden yokes around their necks, 
otherfl to he drawn through the river, and the 
remainder to he trampled under foot hy the 
elephants. 

Khosrow and his forces were not dismayed 
by this defeat; tliey prepared at night with 
one hundred and twelve thonaand horse to 
attack the imperial camp. With this resolve 
they abandoned the siege of Lahore. In- 
I telligence reached Jehangliire at Sultan pore, 


fl'he father was liurrying along the same line 
of march, with upwards of ten thousand 
soldiers, mounted on the fleetest steeds and 
swiftest camels of the royal stables. 

A curious anecdote is related by the king, 
illustrative of the credulity of the miin, and 
which adds another to the man}" of the ex- 
traordinary historical instances of marvellous 

♦ Autobiographical 3iemoirs of Jehang7iiref\i. 


that the armies wore actually engaged. With 
his body of ten thousand horse he hastened 
to the scene of action. On reaching Gun- 
dwal, ho was reinforced by twenty thonaand 
horse and fifty thousand camel -mounted 
matchlock-men, all of whom were forwarded to 
the support, of Sheik Fercd, the commander, 
who was engaged. The royalists commenced 
the attack. Khosrow’s army, his father states^ 
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amoTintcd on that day to two liundred thou- 
sand, of whom thirty thousand foil on the 
field of battle, and the remainder fled in dis- 
may. Khosrow, having dismounted from his 
horse, had entered a litter, in the hope of 
escaping in the confusion of the pursuit; but 
being surrounded by the victors, he sur- 
rendered himself. Thus cmled this ilecisive 
battle.* That same night Khosrow was 
conveyed to the presence of his father, while 
the latter was discussing the probable issue of 
the engagement.f The same <lay the victorious 
monarch entered the city of Lahore. The 
king relates, that the treasures of Khosrow, 
amounting in value to eighteen million 
pounds English money, fell into the hands of 
some j)ersuu who was never discovered. 
Khosrow was placed in stried custody, and on 
his unfortunate adherents were inflicted the 
niost excnu'iating tortures. ** Seated in the 
pavilion,” he states, “ having directed a 
number of sharp stakes to be set up in the 
bed of the river, I caused the seven hundred 
traitors, who had conspired with Khosrow 
against my autliority, to be impaled alive 
upon them. ^Fban this,'’ lie coolly coutinues, 

there cannot exist a more excruciating 
punishment ; since the wretches ex[)Osed fre- 
• [uently linger a long time in the most agoniz- 
ing torture, bidure the hand of death relieves 
them ; and the s])ectaelc of such frightful 
agony most if aiiytliing can, operate as a due 
examjilo, to deter others from similar acts of 
perlidy and treason towards tlieir benefac- 
tors.” J Nearly' a year after these events be 
returned to Agra. 

Prince l*arveis, who had been recalled 
from Odeypore, hail not time to reach Agra, 
the command of which Avas to be intrusted to 
him during bis father’s absence, before the 
rebellion w as crushed, ami ho was now com- 
manded to div'ert his course to Ijahore. 

The jagliiredars of the provinces of Ferah 
and Siestan, led or. by the goverm.»r of Herat 
on the part of JSliah Abiais, King of Persia, 
thinking the death of Akbar, and Khosrow’s 
rebellion, a favourable ojiportunity, laid siege 
to the fortress of Candahar. They were re- 
sisted with such determined bravery, that 
they were compelled to abandon the enter- 

* Memoirs, p. 88. 

t The particulars, as giveu in the text, are taken from 
the king's Memoirs. Klphinstone, relying on the narra- 
tive by flladwin, who docs not supply his authorities, gives 
a far dilfercnt version of the capture of the young prince. 
He says, “ he was totally defeated, and, having fled in the 
direction of Cabul, he was rim aground in a boat^ as he 
was passing the Hydaspes (Chenab), and was seized, and 
brought in chains before his father.” See Elphiustone, 
vol. ii. p. 349 ; Gladwin’s History of Hindostan, vol. i. 
p. 9. 

I Memoirs, p. 87. 
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pri.se, and tlioir master repudiated tbe abortive 
attcmj)t. 

An insurrection at Nagore Avas crusbed, 
and a garrison stationed in Ajmeer. Kiilniac, 
who bad been for some time in rebellion, made 
bis submission, and was received into favour. 
The em])eror, in 1000, made a hunting excur- 
sion into the Punjauh, leaving Khosrow at 
Lahore, under charge of one of his confiden- 
tial chiefs, Asof Khan. The sultan liad his 
younger son Khorum declared his heir ; and 
it was commanded that in all grants and 
patents he should he recognised heir -ap- 
parent. 

In the following year (1007) a revolt of 
the Affghan.s called for the emperor’s presence 
in Cabul ; and wdiilat here he sent for his son 
Sidtan Khosrow, and showed him some acts 
of kiuduess. This resuscitation of paternal 
aflectioii was soon repressed by the detection 
of a conspiracy, which had for its objects the 
release of the young king, and the assassina- 
tion of his father. 

Cabul having been restored to order, 
tlehanghire next directed his arms ngainst 
Cujerat and the Deccan, in which insurrec- 
tions still raged. Having first retnined to 
Agra, he thence marched on Delhi. IMohabat 
Khan w^aa sent against ilie Kana of Odey- 
pore, and Khan Khanan in command of the 
army to the Deccan. Those operations not 
having been conducted successfully by oithei , 
the former was succeeded by Abdullah Khan, 
.and the latter by Sultan Parveis. Sliortly 
after his arrival at the seat of war Abilullali 
Khan obtained a considerabhi victory over 
the runa, and blockaded him in the passes of 
the mountains. 

At this period Koteb, a man of Ioav origin, 
pretending that he was the Sultan Khosrow' 
escaped from }>rison, collected such a body of 
adherents, that he was enabled to seize tbe 
town of Patna. In an engagement, on the 
banks of the river Punpuu, on wd\ich lie 
ventured, after a shadow of resistance, he 
fled, closely pursued, to Patna, had not time 
to close the gates, and fell into the hands of 
Afzul Khan, who put him to death. 

The camjiaigu in the Deccan was a succes- 
sion of disasters. Neglecting to lay in sup- 
plies, the imperial army was exposed to all 
the hardships of famine. 'J’he capital of the 
kingdom, Ahmediiuggar, in the possession of 
tJio Moguls, since it fell iiito the hands ot 
Akbar, was lost, a dishonourable peace con- 
cluded, and the army forced to retreat, greatly 
displeased with the conduct of their coni- 
i inandor. He Avas consequently recalled, and 
I on his arrival at court met with a very cool 
reception. 

In 1611 Cabul was again the scene of a 
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formiilablo m&nvroction, headed hy Alidad, 
an Ahgljan. An inoftectual attempt, which 
was rejml.sed with great slaughter, was made 
to snrj)ri.se the city. 

Wliat hy some of hia liistorians is called 
tlio most imjKntant event of hia life took 
])laco in this the sixth year of his reign. It 
certainly influenced all the after events of hia 
<*areor. This was his marriage with Nour 
Jehan.* A very romantic tale is tohl of her 
hirth, aharnlonmont, and being, iMoacs-like, 
entrusted by her generous preserver to the 
cares of her mother ; huw' by hia generosity 
they emerged from privacy and obscurity, 
till at length, ibrougb the magic influence of 
their paragon of a daugliter, they found them- 
selves lier companions in the regulation of 
the greatest as well as the richest then exist- 
ing empire. Her personal charms were un- 
livalled ; lier mental ]K)wers of the highest 
order : indeed, it is said that one of those 
attraertions which ca]»tivated her royal spouse 
was her facility of composing extempore 
verses. TJie magni licence of the emperor’s 
court was increased hy her taste, ami the 
expense diminished hy her good arrange- 
ments.” f And to her is attributed the 
invention of “ attar of roses,” In becoming 
the bride of Jelianghire it is also added she 
had for her husband the murderer of her first. 
Her ascendancy soon felt. Her father 
\vas made prime-minister, her hrothcr made 
steward of the hoiiscdiold. All affairs of 
.state were entrusted to her managomont. She 
Silt hohiml an open lattice wdiilst many of the 
nobilit)" paid her obeisance, and the coin was 
issueil in her name. She w'aa in every respect 
the absolute moiiarcb of the empire. Her 
influence was oxoinplitied in the conduct of 
the em[)eT()r. Though retaining some of Jiis 
<dd vices, lie w'as never after guilty of such 
monstrous outrages iis before. 

In It; 12 the AlTghans of Bengal \vere de- 
feated, with the loss of their leader, Osman. 
Th is chief havl been for several years a 
troul*lesuine foe. On his death all his ad- 
herents submitted. 

About this time a treaty was concluded 
with the Portuguese, The envoy brought 
hack 'with him all the curiosities he could 
procure, among them several curious birds 
and beasts, and amongst them Jelianghire 
describes a turkey cock as a bird that lie had 
never before seen. 

The protracted Avar in the Deccan at length 
decided Jehaughiro on making one well 
organized effort. In order to understand the 
state of affairs, it is necessary to recapitulate 

* " The light of the world ; ” also Noiir Mahal, " the 
light of the harem.*" 
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the events of some years previously. After 
the taking of Ahmeilmiggur, ami the deatli 
of Chand Sultana, the Abyssinian, Malik 
Amber, avIiosc licroic exploit in cutting his 
Avay through the besieging army lias been 
notioed, founded a new city on the site 
of the ])roscnt Aurungahad, and through 
several vicissitudes sustained the waver- 
ing fortunes of Nizam Shah. lie proved 
himself an able fluancier, and as such is re- 
iiiemhered still in the Deccan. Jjy him the 
Moguls were repeatedly defeated, Ahmed- 
nuggur recoverctl, and Khan Khiinan ohligeil 
to fall hack on l>orhampore. On the disgrace 
of this general he wa.s succeeded in the com- 
mand hy Khan Jcdiaii. 

Abdullah KJian, viceroy of Hujerat, was 
iliroctcd to penetrate into the Deccan from 
that province, while Hnltaii I'arvcis and Khan 
Jehan l^mli, reinfoiccd by Rajah Man Hingh, 
were to advance from (’andeisli and Bcrar. 
T'hough this series of military operations was 
ably plauneil, it was entirely frustrated by the 
in 4 »rudence of Alalullah. Ho ill -advisedly 
advanced before the iipjioiiited time for the 
arrival of the other armies with whom lie 
Avas to co-oj)erate. His al)lo adversary did 
not overlook the inistako. TJie proximity of 
the ports possessed hy the Europeans enahlod 
him to command a superior train of artillery, 
and they also attbrded him a rallying point 
on Avhich he cuuhl bill back and recruit his 
army. His tactics, while they enabled him 
to cut off the enemy’s snpjdies, and to harass 
them on tlieir march, afforded them no oppor- 
tunity of coming to a pitched battle. The 
Moguls Avere in constant apprehension, and 
in continual disorder and fear, and Avero at 
length reduced to such straits, tliat tliey Avere 
obliged to resolve on retreat. 'Bhc conse- 
f|uenccs may be easily foreseen. With a 
great loss of tror>p3 he reached tlie hills and 
jungles of Baglana. ^rhence his progress to 
(iiujorat Avaa unmolested. When he Avas fall- 
ing hack hia colleagues Avcrc advancing. The 
disasters of the army on Avhose aid they relied, 
together Avith the confidence of their foes, 
flushed Avith recent victories, made them con- 
sider it the most prudent course to abandon 
the campaign, and fall I i^k on Berhnmpore. 

Fortune Avas more favourable elsewhere. 
The emperor had sent his son Multan Khorum 
to command against the Jiana of Odeypore. 
As soon as lie arrived at his destination he 
began to inir.suc active and skilful measures; 
he dispatched foraging parties, AA'hich soon 
laid Avaste the most fertile districts, and drove 
tlie detached troops before them into the 
nioiiiitain.s, and reduced him to such extre- 
mities, that he sought earnestly for peace. 
This was granted in a liberal spirit; and the 
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moment that liana Ameer Singh had ten- 
dered his homage, with a stroke of policy 
worthy of his grandfather Ak])ar, the prince, 
laying hold of both his hands, lifted liim np,und 
embraced him, and entered into familiar con- 
versation. All the lands coiupiercd frcmi him 
during the last sixty years wore restored. 
^ri»e advantages secured by this compiost are 
thus catalogued by Jehanghirc himself in Jiis 
Memoirs:* — “It was agreed to put my lieu- 
tenants in possession of the best and most 
flourishing parts of the country, and, among 
others, of the city and town of Puttiin, cele- 
brated for the manufacture of its cloth of 
gold, such as is not to be met with elsewhere 
ill all India. Aliineduuggnr, the former ea]>ital, 
was also ceded. Khanapore, a district which 
for verdure of landscape and deliciousnoss of 
climate is imcqjualled, and the province of 
IJerar, a month’s journey in compass, and for 
its unnierous and nourishing jmpulation, equal 
to any in India. All these wore now trans- 
ferred to my sovereign authority, together 
with a train of elephants, four hundred in 
number, of the highest value for .size and 
courage. These were furnished with oajia- 
risons, chains, nock -fastenings, and bolls, all 
of goh.l,” ttc. TJio success of his favourite | 
son was hailed by his deligldod father with i 
every domoustvation of affection ; he was 
henceforth looked upon as the successor to the 
throne, and his hojics in tliat quarter seemed 
the more probable, as he hatl recently married 
the niece of Nour Mahal. Having received 
the name iShah Jelian, with which he after- 
wards ruled, that designatiou shall be em- 
ployed in all future nientiou of liim. 

These events terminated in the year ltlI4. 
In the year following (Ihoorka was annexed, 
and the Portuguese, who in had violated 

the treaty into wiiicli tiiey had recently en- 
tered by seizing some merchant ships near ' 
the port of Surat, and niaking several Mus- 
sulmans prisoners, attempted to seize the 
castle of {Surat, and were repulsed by the 
English, who resided there under the empe- 
ror’s protection. The English, with their 
fireworks, burnt several of the ships belonging 
to the Portuguese, and gave them so warm a 
reception, that they wore obliged to retreat. 
The Portuguese alleged that it was the Eng- 
lish who commenced hostilities. In this year 
it may be also remarked that Sir Tlionins 
Iloe arrived at the court of Agra as ambas- 
sador from James I. of England. The design 
was conceived in tbe reign of his more ener- 
getic predecessor Elizabeth. Her death pre- 
vented its consummation. He arrived at 
Ajinccr on the 23rd of December, 1015, and 
accompanied the emperor to Mandoo and 
♦Page 11 8. 


Gnjcrat, and did not leave till 1018. llis 
observations, during his jirotnacted residence, 
on the afiairLS of the empire, from the p.oint of 
view from which a stranger first introduced 
to witness a state of things, of which ho could 
have no definite conception, arc necessarily 
interesting, and deserve perusal.* 

In tlie year 1010 tlie jdagno, wliioli had 
never heforo visited Hiinlostan, appeared first 
in the l^iinjaub, spread to liahore, and after 
it had abated in that quarter broke out in the 
Doab and Dellii, and committed groat devas- 
tation. 

TJie proceedings of the army in the Deccan, 
owing to the misnianagcmcnt of >Siiltari Par- 
veis, were daily hccmiiiiig more unfavourable. 
The reputation which 8hah Jelian ha<l 
achieved in his late cam]»aign, determined the 
emperor to assign to him theconiinand in 
«|uarter, whilst he himself advanced -to sustain 
him. On tliis occasion f^liah Jehan wa.s raised 
to the rank of king, and some writers from 
this time, call him 8hah Khosrow, an<l othcr.s 
tShah .lehan, a dignity hitherto confined to 
the emperors of tlie house of Tamerlane. (.)ii 
this occasion both kings rode in carriages 
made after the English fashion drawn by four 
horses. The model had been presented by 
Sir ddiomas Ixoe. On crossing the Nerluiddali 
8hah Jehan was met by Khan Khanan and 
the principal chiefs of the army in the Deeean. 
He entered Berharnpore on the 2nd of ]\Iarelj, 
IfilT, and was soon after joined by the ]>rinc * 
of Hejapore, who liad already abandoned the 
declining fortunes of tlic brave oM chitd' .Malik 
Amber. Having risen from a private rank 
in life, Malik's abilities and sncccssos did not 
ensure liim that uuaninjons suppmt he so 
richly deserved. 1 1 is confederates were jealous 
of Jiim, and even his own oflicers now began 
to desert him. Thus abaniloned, he avii.s 
obliged to make submission on the part of 
Nizam Bhah, and to surrender into the hands 
of the conqueror the city of Ahnicdniiggnr, 
and all the territories which he liad recon- 
quered from the Moguls. As soon as tlm 
articles of the treaty w'ere fulfilled Shah Jehan 
returned to Mandoo, to join his father, in Sep- 
tember, IfilT. On the Khan Khanan wore 
conferred the governments of (.Vndeish, Tierar, 
and Ahmetlnnggur. The following ])articn- 
lars are noteworthy. 

Tobacco, introduced a few years previously 
by the Portuguese, was prohibited on the alle- 
gation that its nso was projurlicial to health. 
In this proceeding the emperor followed in 
the footsteps of {J^hah Abbas, the King of 
Persia, who had forbidden it throughout hi.s 
kingdom under the severest penalties. On 

* Roc’s Journal, published iu Cliurchiirs Collection oj 
Vo^jaffcs anil Travels, vol. i. 
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the 20th Doceiulxr, 1018, fihont an hour and 
twelve niiinitc.s before sunrise, there appefirod 
in the horizon a luniiiious little cloud. It 
rose later every morning by twenty -four 
minutes, till on the sixteenth day it was 
discovered to ho a comet with a dark tail. 
Its couree was from the sign Scorpio to Libra. 
The Indians, with a superstitious feeling then 
general, believed that it prognosticated the 
jdaguo which followed, and the Avar which 
was afterwards waged by Shah dehan against 
his father. At this time tliere appeared in 
Candahar a great swarm of rats, which en- 
tirely devoured the produce of the earth, and 
devastated several of the granaries ; great 
numbers were killed, and the remainder va- 
nished as unaccountably as they had appeared. 
In the latter end of tlie year a dreadful dis- 
order made its appearance in Caslimerc, and 
proved fatal to great numbers. Its symp- 
toms were a headache and bleeding -at the 
nose ; on the second day it proved fatal. 
There Avas also a fever, from whicli very few 
esca])ed, wliich lasted only tAvo or three days. 
It totally exhausted the patient’s strength, 
loft pains in the joints, but did not prove 
fatal to any one. The emperor, while at 
Ahmedahad, had an Attack of it, from which 
he suffered severely. 

The marvellous tales which had reached 
Jehangliiro of the ocean, Avhose broad ex- 
panse and marvels had never been soon bybim, 
induced him to visit the maritime province of 
Gujerat, and particularly the city of Alimcd- 
abad, whoso wealth and magnifiocnce Avere 
celebrated ; he AA\as also desirous of cnj<)ymg 
the sport of Avild elephant hunting, Jle \A"as 
accompanied by his favourite sultana, Avho, 
)iiounted on her elephant, is said to have killed 
four tigers Avith a matchlock ; this feat so 
ilelighted her enamoured spouse, that he pre- 
sented her with a pair of emerald bracelets 
of great value. The vice royalty of that pro- 
vince Avas ailded to the government, already 
conferred on Shah Jchaii. In September, 
1018, the emperor fpiitted Gujerat. The only 
events Avhich mark the next two years arc an 
insurrection in the Runjaub, the capture of 
Nagrakote, and the visit to Cashmere, the 
theme of one of the most exqui.sitc of Moore’s 
beautiful poems, The Feast of Roses, in which 
has been drawn the following exquisite por- 
trait of Nour Mahal : — 

There’s a beauty, for ever unehaiigiTigly bright. 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer day’s light. 
Shining on, phining on, by no shadow made tender. 

Till love falls asleep in its sameness of spleiidouf. 

'fhis was not the beauty — oh, nothing like this — 

'J’hat to young Nour Mahal gave such magic of bliss! 
hut that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon autumn^s soft shadowy days. 


Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
IVoin the lip to the cheek, from the check to the eyes ; 
Now melting in mist, now blinking in gleams. 

Like the glimpses a saint hath of heaven in his dreams. 
When pensive, it at^eined os if that very grace 
That charmed all otiu rs was born with Jier face 1 
And when angry, — for ev’ii in the tranqiiillcst climes 
bight breezes will nilllc the blossoms aormliines, — 

The sliort passing anger but seemed to awaken 
New beauty, like flowers that arc sweetest when shaken. 
If tenderness touched, the dark of her eye 
.\t once took a darker, a hcnv’nlier dye ; 

From the d(‘j)th 8 of whose shadow, like holy rcvcalings 
From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings. 
Then her mirth — oh, ’twas sportive as ever look w'ing 
From the heart with a burst, like the wild bird in spring ; 
llliimiu’d by a wit that would fascinate sages. 

Yet playful as peris’ just loosed from their cages ; 

Wqiile her laugh, full of life, without any control 
But the sweet of lier gracefulness, rang from her soul ; 
And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 

111 lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brightened all over. 

Like any fair lake that the sun is upon. 

When it breaks into dimples and luiiglis in the sun. 

Such, such were the peerless enchantmeuts that gave 
Nour Mahal the proud lord of the Fiast for her slave ; 
And though bright was his harem, — a living parterre 
Of the flowers of this plant, — though trea.'=*nreH were there 
For wliich Solyman’s self might have giv’n all the store, 
That the navy from Ophir ere winged to his shore — 

Yet dim before her were the smile.s of them all, 

And the light of this harem was young Nour Mahal. 

Tliia is the gloAA^ing ilescription, clustered 
with poetical 2 )ear]s as rich and as rare ns any 
product of the luxuriant East, given by tlie 
poet of Ireland, ^loore, of the mistress of 
Jehanghire’s affections. 

The temporary indulgence and relaxation, 
Aipon Avhich he calculated in this charming 
retreat, AA^as forbidden by a ncAv outbreak in 
the Deccan, Avhich made him sensible of the 
ill-effects oj’being at such a distance from the 
scat of empire, lie resolved to return to 
Agra. Malik Khan could not tamely brook 
the humiliation to whicli he was reduced ; 
and in taking up arms it does not appear 
that he Avas stimulated by any act of op- 
pression ; bo was probably, as EIpbinstone ob- 
serves, tempted by some negligence on tlie 
other side, fur he had little difliculty in taking 
possession of the open country, and driving 
the Mogul commanders into Eerlinmporc, 
Avhcnce they urged Jehanghirc for immediate 
succour. Shah Jehan v iis sent forward to 
their relief with a powerful army, lie re- 
fu.sed to undertake this ex|)edition, unless his 
brother was placed in his custody, probably 
from tlie fear that Khosrow would win, in his 
absence, the confidence of his father, and thus 
I cut off the chance of ascending the throne to 
! AAdiich lie aspired. From this Avar the un- 
I lortiinatc prince never returned. It happened 
; very ojiportunely, according to human reason- 
ing, for Shah Jehan, as at this time his 
father Avas reduced to the last extremities, 
by an attack of asthma — a complaint to which 
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lie was then Biihjoct, and with whieh he was 
afflicted during the remainder of liis life. 

Though it brought,” says Eljihinstone, 
** the strongest Rus])ioions of violence against 
the rival to whoso custody he had been given, 
we ought not, however, too readily believe 
that a life, not sullied by any other erinie, 
Would be stained by one of so deep a dye.”* 
When Shah Jelian commenced this cam- 
paign, he was in his thirtieth year. In 
its jirosecution he justified the confidence 
reposed in liis abilities. In a pit<*hed battle 
be gained a decisive victory, and forced bis 
able adversary to sne for terms. Tn con- 
sideration of tills success, Shah Jehan or- 
dered a stone fort to lie huilt, to whi<*]j lie 
gave the name, Znfferabad, or the City of 
V’^ictory. Afliiirs in the Deccan were now 
completely settled, and after the rains tin* con- 
queror roturnc<l with his army to Lerhampore. 

^riie very friendly intercourse wliich had 
been maintained with the Persian court, and 
the promj)t repudiation a short time pre- 
viously of the attack made on (!!iindahar by 
some Persian chief, led Jehanghirc to imagine 
that that province was safe from attack, and 
consC(jue.nMy but a small force was main- 
tained for its defence. This was a temptation 
Shah Abbas coidd not — certainly did not — 
resist ; he unexjiectcdly marclied with a great 
army against it, and without much trouble 
became its master. [Vo wipe off tliis disgrace 
the coiupicror of the Dcccan was ordered to 
Candahar. In reply to those orders he 
wrote to the emperor, stating that he did not 
need any reinforcements ; but in order to 
ensure success, it was iioces.sary that he 
should be invested with the full command of 
the army, and released from all control, lie 
also requested, that on account of its vicinity j 
to Oaiidahar, tlie vicoroyally of tlic Punjaub 
might be conferred upon him, and the fort of { 
Ituntore. Those were extraordinary de- I 
inands, and exposed the prince to the suspi- j 
cion of aiming at independence ; wliilc, on 
the other liaiid, they are said to have been 
merely precautionary, to secure himself from the 
powerful influence at work to effect his disgrace. 

The groat court influence of the empress, 
Nour Mahal, has been already stated. The 
alliance which Shah Jehan had made with 
her, by marrying her niece, together with 
the disgrace in which the eldest son was 
in with the father, had raised him to the 
great power and distinction which he had 
attained, and gave him the hope of being the 
occupant of the throne, though tw’o elder 
brothers stood between him and it. The 
death of the eldest, Khosrow, which seemed 
to complete Ids security, led to a chain of 
Elphiastouc’s India, vol. ii. p. 3G8. 
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circniiifitanccs which nearly oftVeted his rniii, 
and, if acces.sory to his lu'other’s death, he 
must have felt the retributive justice. Nour 
^lahal’s father, who, after her marriage, was 
nppointcjl the ehiof minister, ha<l reccutly 
died. He had boon visited by the royal 
pair while he was on his sick-bed, the day 
preceding his rlonth. lie was a man of 
I considerable ability and wisdom, and ha<i 
apparently, during his life, controlled the 
amhitioms spirit of his daugliter. The sage 
counsellor being removed, her influence and 
authority wore unbounded ; everything was 
regulated by her adviee. Tlie emperor 
seemed to have surrendereil all power into her 
lvee])ing ; promotion and degradation \A ere 
the results of her judgment or capriee. ''J’he 
dangerous state of the king’s health rr-jideretl 
bis life precarious. Were he remov rd, and a 
prince of the decided ehararter anti detfuini- 
nation of 8hali Jelian j))ace(l iqaju tlic t]irt>ne, 
she must sink from lier ]»innaclo of pfAV(?r 
into comparative insignificance, Pathcr than 
submit to such an alternative, she determined 
to use her }»reseut influence to ju’ovent the. 
succession of Shall Jehan. Jn these intrigues 
she could eommand the co-operation of lier 
brother, who, though the fathcr-in-lavv of the 
prince, was the cieatiiro of her will. 

Hhe knew there was no time to be lost. 
Her dangliter, by her first husband, she had 
aflianced to Shcriar, the fourth and youngest 
son of the emperor — a connection of itself, 
irrespective of the considerations mentioned, 
Buflicient to undermine her attachment for a 
more distant relative. She resolved to raise 
her son-in-law to the throne, confident, from 
his weak capacity, that she could always main- 
tain her influence over him; and she calcu- 
lated that by a liberal distribution of the 
public treasure, she would he able to effect 
that olject. From tliis time forward she 
lost no opjiortunity of lowering 8hah Jehan 
in his father’s estimation. The extraordinary 
powers with which he sought to be invosteii, 
in all probability were required to }»rotect 
liim from the influences Avhicli he was 
assured were at work to his detriment, and 
for the more effectual exercise of which, he 
suspected, lie Avas dispatcluul to such a di.s- 
tant part of the empire. Jli.s ilcmands, she 
AA’arned the king, clearly proA^ed that the 
ju'inco only Avanted absolute jiowor to de- 
throne him. These suspicions Avero so in- 
sidiously repeated, that the ernj^cror Avas j)er- 
suaded of their truth. Jlaving succeeded so 
far, she proflered to defray tlie expense of the 
AA'ar from her private purse if tSIieriar Avore 
invested Avith tlic command. This the om- 
jiress Avas enabled to do, for it is highly pro- 
bable that the large estates of her first 
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husband, aftor his murder, rovoricd to lier ; 
and reeently tlie eiujHiror hail conferred upon 
her all the Avealth of licr deceased father. 
The infsiluated Jchangliire complied with all 
her demands. Shah Jehan was directed to 
send the greah^r part of his army to the 
capital, to accompany Sheriar to C^andahar. 
(drders were also forwarded to the principal 
othcers, commanding their presence in the 
camp of the latter. The jaghires which he 
held in Hindostau were also transferred to 
Sheriar, and Shah Johan was directed to 
select for liimself equivalents in the Dcccau 
and Oiijerat. The youth of her prot^^e and 
his inexperience did not escape her sagacity 
or ])rudenee. Her hrotlier, tliough in her 
eoutidenee and devoted to her interest, had 
not capacity. She foresaw how inueh the 
success of her aftor measures Avould de- 
pend upon the eclat of this expc<rition, and 
she took the ucocssary precautions that there 
s]ionl<l he no failure arising from the omission 
of all that expericm’c could supply. Mohahat 
Khan, the mr*st rising general ol the time, 
hut hitherto inimical to her family, was s\im- 
monod to court from his government of 
(jahul, and received witli every mark of 
respect and cuniidenco. Mirza Rustum, for 
many years governor of f'andaha;% and who it 
was snj)posed would bo tlic best adviser, was 
njipointed eUileck to Sheriar, and commander- 
in-chief of his forces, and was disj)atelie<l to 
Lahore to make the neco.ssary preparations. 
.Toliaiighire, who, in conscfjuenee of the state 
of his health, had been to Cashmere, returned 
on the comnieneomeiit of thcBe <lifterences, 
and fixed his court at Ijahorc, to be at hand 
in case his presence should be required. 

TJic object of the eiiqiress, and of the mea- 
sures she pursue*.!, was to hriiig matters to a 
speedy issue. Should Shah Jehan tamely 
submit, her ends were achieved without fur- 
iher trouble ; sliouhl ho have recourse to arms 
he would siihjoct himsedf to the odium of having 
commenced an unnatural rchellioii, and in 
that attempt she caleuluted on her ability to 
crush liim. Her vanity as well as her amhi- 
ti*)n were now interested in the struggle. 
Shah Jehan, in a communication to his father, 
after expatiating upon the dutiful tenor of 
his life, modestly mentioned the services 
ho had rendered, lamented that he should 
have incurred liis majesty's parental regard 
without tlie shadow of oifence, for the gratifi- 
cation of the ambition of a base woman and 
her degenerate son-in-law, and begged leave 
to retire to Surat, “the door of righteousness 
to Mecca/’ where he would employ his whole 
time in praying for his majesty’s health and 
prosperity.* \Vhen the bearer of the de- 
* Gladwin’s Jftsiory of Uindostatit p. 69. 
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S 2 )atch returned to Shah Jehan. he assured 
him that matters were come to a crisis, re- 
monstrances vvouM no longer avail, ami abject 
submission must terminate in utter destruc- 
tion. It was then decided to act with vigour, 
ami accordingly, without loss of time, the 
now rebel army marched towards Agra. On 
intelligence of this movement reaching Lahore 
Jehanghire led forth his army in person, and 
arrived within txventy miles of the rebel camp, 
forty miles to the south of Delhi. ’IMie chief 
command of the imjiorial troops was conferred 
on the new favourite INIoliabat Khan, and 
Prince Parveis accompanied liim. Shah Jcbaii 
retreated, and the usual results followed. The 
force left to defend the juisses in the hills on 
the Cliambal deserted to the enemy ; the pro- 
vince of ( Jujerat expelled its governor ; Khan 
Khanan, hitlicrto attached to him, abandoned 
him; lie himself was driven across the Ner- 
buddah, and forced to sock refuge in Bevham- 
])Ore; hence expelled, he retreated to Telig- 
Tiana, and was desoi-ted by the greatest part 
of his adherents beibre bo liad readied ^la- 
sulipatam, on liis way to Reiigal, to whidi 
he was retiring. He aecomplishod this h.uig 
and wearisome march in the early part of the 
succeeding year. He defeated in hatthi 

the governor of this province, ami thus obtaine<l 
possession of it, ami shortly after of Bahar. 

When Shah Jehan w’as driven from Ber- 
hampore the int|)erialists took possession of 
it, and were there quartered during the rainy 
season. On learning the sueeoss of 8hali 
Jehan in Bengal, tlioy put tliemselves iu 
motion in the direction of Allahabad. Shah 
Jehan crossed the Ganges to meet them, but 
here received neither aid nor sympathy. His 
supplies failed; his communication with the 
river was intercepted; the new levies de- 
serted; he was defeate<l ; his army was dis- 
persed; and he sought an asylum in the 
Heccau, the scene of so many of his triumphs. 
Here lie was received by his old adversary 
Alalik Amber, who was then lu arms against 
the Moguls. They jointly laid siege to Ber- 
hampore, which, on the a])j>roach of Mohahat, 
they abandoned. Deserted by all, and reduced 
by ill-health as well as -idviTse fortunes to 
the greatest exigency, he sought his father’s 
forgiveness, and expressed his willingness to 
submit to his commands. Joliangliirc wrote 
himself in re})ly, assuring him tliat if he 
would semi his two sons, Dara Shekoo and 
Aurungzebe, to court, and surrender the two 
forts whieli were held in bis name (llohtas, 
in Bahar, and Asirghar, in the Deccan), he 
would grant him a full pardon, and restore to 
liini the possession of the Deccan. 8hah 
Johan complied faithfully witli the eouditions. 
How far the emperor would have fulfilled bis 
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part we arc wit.liout the means of judging, l>y 
an event as unpremeditated as it was success- 
ful, and wliicli startled the entire empire, ami 
changed considerably the aspect of affairs. 
This was nothing less than the seizure of the 
emperor’s person by ALdiabat Khan, wlio, 
after his eminent services in reducing Shah 
Jehati, incurred eitlier the enmity or suspi- 
cions of Nonr Mahal, and fell into disgrace. 
IMio ostensible charges against him were the 
ajipropriation of tlie plunder, to account for 
which ho was summoned to court. After 
some hesitation, lie at length made his appear- 
ance, hut being refused admission to the pre- 
sence, lie saw tliat he had survived his court 
intluenco, and was to be the victim of his 
enemies. The king was at this conjuncture 
on the banks of the Olienab, and his army 
had cr«)ssed the river in their advance to 
Cahill, lie remained hehind, attended merely 
by Ids body-guard and jicrsonal attendants. 
xAIoliabat bad come accompanied by five thon- 
.sand JI?ijpt)ots devoted to his interests. Two 
tbousaml of those he detaclied to burn tlio 
bridge, at the Iicad of the remainder he sur- 
rounded the om])eror*s quarters, and with two 
hundred selected for the occasion lie penetrated 
to the em])cror’s tent. ^Jdie royal servants 
were taken by sur[)ri8e. The monarch, who 
had long since abandoned tlio prudent resolu- 
tion of moderating his libations, was not quite 
recovered from the effects of tlie last night’s 
♦ lebauch. Startled by the noise, ho looked 
around in the greatest bewilderment, Tlie 
]U’esencn of INIohabat with his armed re- 
tainers at length sharpened hia perception, 
and he now fully understood the peril of his 
situation, and exclaimod, ** Ah I JMohabat 
Khan! Traitor! wliat is this ?” The traitor 
protested that ho had been driven to this 
violent stej) in order to jiresorve his own 
life from the machinations of Asof Khan. 
Mo threw himself at hia majesty’s feet, im- 
ploring, if the emperor thought him deserv- 
ing of death, that he might be executed in 
his presence. The emperor, sorely enraged 
at the outrage done to his person, could with 
great difticnlty listen to the salutary sugges- 
tions of his Turkish attendant, who, in a lan- 
guage unintelligible to the rest, counselled 
him to conform to present circumstances, 
and to leave to God the infliction of ade- 
<[uate punishment. The Raj|)oots crowded 
into the tents, and expelled all the king’s 
attendants. Mohahat suggested the pro- 
priety of his showing himself to the troops, 
to disabuse them of any suspicions that might 
be entertained by the il]-dis]>osed. Tlic em- 
peror reipiested permission to be allowed to 
retire into the harem to change his clothes. 
This was merely a pretext to be allowed to 
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consult his empress, wlio accompanied liim. 
Mohabat, divining in all jirobability tlie 
ubject, ruriisod him that favour, and only 
alloweil Jjim to bring a horse from the imperial 
stable, his ca])tivo having disdain fully re- 
fused to mount one jireseiitcd to him. '^I’lio 
cm]>eror having made his appearance, was 
received by the Rajpoots with respcctfid 
obeisances. Moliahat, reflecting that lie Avonid 
he ill safer custody and more coiispicnoiisly 
seen, placed him on an elopliaut Avhose drivej* 
could be depended on. 

Mohabat committed a serious blunder in 
not arresting the empress at the same time 
with her husband, lie very soon, but too 
late, discovered his error. On returning for 
that purpose, he found slie was beyoiul the 
reach of his influence. When she ascertaiuod 
that the king had been taken off, and that 
there remained to her no means of joining 
him, with great ]>rosence of mind slie changed 
her attire, ]>nt on a disguise of tlie most 
ordinary description, and got a litter of 
equally humble pretensions, Tlio guanls, 
wlio had been left by Moliahat in custody of 
the bridge, had orders to jiormit every one to 
cro.ss over, but to allow no one to return. 
Nonr .Mahal had tlierefore no difflcnlty in 
reaching her brother's (Asof Khan’s) in- 
freiichnients. Her escajie greatly discon- 
certed Mohabat; he next repaired to the tent 
of Prince KShcriar, but he liad also escaped. 

The empress, on her arrival among her 
adlierents, summoned a couiieil of the chiefs, 
and severely inveighed against them, accusing 
them of cowardice and treachery, and ini- 
pre8se«l upon them, that there remained no 
means of redeeming their character hut by 
crossing the river, attacking the traitor, and 
rescuing their captive monarch. Tlie course 
whicli the energetic empress recommendeil 
was communicateil by some spies to Mohabat, 
whose representations so alarmed Johanghire, 
that he dis])atchcd a trusty messenger, Avitli 
hia signet as a guarantee of his commission, 
to dissuade his wife and her brother from 
hazarding such an attempt, wliich to him, in 
the hands of an infuriated enemy, might he 
fraught with the most serious results. Sus- 
pecting that the royal captive acted under 
coercion, no attention was paid to this remon- 
strance, and it was resolved to cross the river 
the following morning. During the inter- 
vening night a bold but ineffectual effort was 
made to rescue the emperor by a few gal- 
lant spirits, who, finding the bridge destroyed, 
plunged on Jiorsobaek into the stream, six 
wore drowned; of the survivors only six, 
with their chief, succeeded in gaining the 
opposite shore. They entered the camp, but 
being discovered, were forced to retreat, and, 
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alter killing four or five of tlie enemy, rc- 
crosaetl tlic river. 

The following morning the army of the 
royalists was j)iit in nmtion, and an attempt 
made to cross the river. 'I'he heroic <iueen 
place<l Itcrself at the head of her troops, seated 
on tlie liowdah of a conspicnons elephant, 
armed with a bow and two quivers of arrows, 
and her infant gramldaughter seated by her 
side. The bridge having been burned by 
the Rajpoots, the army attempted to cross hy 
a ford discovered lower down the river. The 
narrow shoal was bonlcred on both sides by 
deep water full of dangerous pools. In this 
]K'ril()ns transit many lost tlioir footing, and 
were swept away by the rapid stream. Great 
confusion was created by these mishaps, and 
the risks commensurately increased. Those 
who escaped had had their i>owder wetted, 
and were oppressed with the weight of their 
saturated gannenta and armour, and obliged 
to fight for a landing with the rebels who 
occupied the hank. Nour Mahal was one of 
the first to make good her landing, and was 
Rnrrounde<l by lier brother ain.l the bravest of 
her chiefs. However, she wa.s nnahlc to 
make any impression on the rebels, who had 
the advantage of the ground, and f>onred 
down rockets, halls, and arrows, on the trooj)S 
in the ford, and drove them, sword in haiul, 
back into the water. The ford was choked 
'with men, horses, and elephants, and numbers 
in their dospeiation sought safety or death l)y 
fdunging into the stream. Tlie fiercest attack 
was made on the empress, nor did slie quail 
before the host of her enemies. ^J'he Rajpoots 
had surrounded h(?r elephant; her devoted 
guards fell, briavely fighting to the last; the 
balls and arrows fell in showers urouml. Ilers 
appeared a charmed life ; her granddaughter 
was wounded ; the driver of the elephant was 
slain ; the elephant, having received a cut 
across the proboscis, maddened to fury, 
plunged into the stream, and was swept away 
by the current; ho at length providentially 
reached the shore, and the empress was res- 
cued by her suite, who discovered her howdah 
stained with blood, and herself coolly busied 
in extracting the arrow and binding up the 
wound of the infant.’"^ Tlie fearless ciiieftain, 
who led the attack of the previous night, wdth 
his division gained the opposite bank, and, 
ilriving all before him, rcjiaired to Hhei-iar’s 
tent. Here a violent conflict ensued, and the 
missiles fell in the royal tent, and around the 
throne on which Jehangljirc was seated. 
(Tnablc to effect any service, the brave Fidui 
Khan retired towards Rolitas, of wliich he was 
governor, where he arrived tlie following day. 

* Sec 'ElpLinslonc, vol. ii. p. 37^^ ; Gladwiu’s Jlistory 
rf Ilindoiilan, p. 81, 


Nour Mahal having been tlnis frustrated in 
her H]>irited attempt, now resolved on an 
extraordinary measure. She proceeded to 
the cam}) of Mobabat, ])laced herself a volun- 
tary captive in his liands, and besought to be 
allowed to share her husband’s durance. She 
trusted to fortune and her own ex|3edieiits 
for deliverance. The reliance which she thus 
apparently placed in her former protcyc may 
have revived some of liis confidence and 
devotion. Slie \vas w'ell received, and hence- 
forth Jehanghire was treated with all the 
ap})ai'ent deference due to his exalted station. 
]\Iohabat, as prime-minister, actually regu- 
lated the affairs of state. The empress’s 
brother, sons, and many of his friends, fell 
shortly after into his powder, to some of whom 
he acted with great cruelty. The entire 
army acknf)wle(lgcd his command, yet his 
authority was far from being secure. The 
king’s two sons were at large. The Rajpoots 
were the only column of the army faithful to 
Mohahat ; the indulgence w ith which they 
were necessarily treated, made thoui not 
only formidable to himself, but odious to tlie 
great bulk of the army, and their unrestrained 
licentiousness outraged the jiojuilation, aud 
led to some very serious distur))auccs. On 
one occasion a j)arty of them })roeeeded to 
one of the emperor’s hunting-lodges, wdiere 
the toils w^ere set, and were refused admit- 
tance by the Ahdyana who w'ere on guard. 
The hauglity Rajpoots put these men to the 
swwd. The relatives of the victims ap])oaled 
to the emperor for redress ; in his state of 
restraint he was obliged to temporise witJi 
them. They departed, greatly displeased, 
and on the next morning arose in great 
force, an<l attacked the Rajpoots, an<l killed 
very nearly one thousand of them. Amongst 
these were some of Mohn bat’s most faithful 
adherents. Moliabat fled during the tumult 
to the royal pavilion for safety, and it was 
only by the interference of the sovereign 
that the affray was terminated, and order 
restored. As a sequel to this, five hundred 
of the Rajpoots were seized in the country, 
and were carried beyond the IJindoo Koosh, 
aud there sold as slaves. The loss of such a 
number out of five thousand weakened Mo- 
habat very much. He from this time began 
to feel that liis objects w’erc to be accomidislied 
rather by persuasion than fear. Nour Mahal 
w^as quite aw’are of the difticnlties of his situa- 
tion, and j)rcpared to take advantage of them. 
She counselled the emperor to resign liimself 
to JVIohabat's will, and to imj)ress him wuth 
the opinion that lie was glad of being released 
from the influence exercised over him by her 
and licr friends, and even to carry his dupli- 
city so far as to warn him against the strong 
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feelings of jealousy wliicli she entertained for to proceed, and attack him at Tatta, and has- 
him, and to caution him against the intrigues tened in that direction, where the unfortu- 
which were px*osecutcd to his disadvantage, nate prince was witli a body of only five 
These artifices were entirely successful, and hundred adherents. The fort was defended 
]\Iohabat was assured that lie possessed the with three thousand horse and two thousand 
full confidence of his royal captive. Ho was infantry. The g()vornor made a sally, an<l 
thus lulled into false security, and paitl little was driven back. Shah Jelian was "encou- 
(jr no attention to the designs of others. In raged by this repulse to make an effort to 
other quarters, gui<ied by her masterly mind, storm the town, bnt was unsuccessful. While 
agencies were at work to accomplish the ruin Mohabat was on his march the progress of 
of the traitor and the liberation of the em- events made a change favouraI>lc to the future 
peror. The Omrahs wore incited by her of the unfortunate i>rince. His brother Par- 
emissaries to resent the outrage offered to veis, who liad been a considerable time in 
their sovereign, and, in his person, to them- bad health, the result of indulgence, died, 
selves, an<l stimnlated to retrieve their eba- Mohabat was again in disgrace; and Nour 
racier by delivering him from captivity. One Malial had dispatched intelligence to 8hali 
of her confidants had privately raised two Jehan of his retreat, and advised him to re])air 
thousand men in Cabul, who were on their to the Deccan, to be ready to defend hiiii- 
march. Agents were at work in various self from any attack. IVIohabat was endea- 
quarters, whence some were to straggle into voiiring to escape from a powerful Imperial 
camp, as if in search of employment, and others army that was in hot pursuit of him; he 
were to await orders. When the two thousand entered Hindostan, and in liis extremity 
cavalry from Cabul were within a day’s hatl resolved to tlirow himself upon the 
march of Rohtas the emperor ordered all Ids mercy of his old and recent adversary. Shah 
jaghiredars to muster their troops. When Jehan readily accepted Ids proffered services, 
tliey were drawn up, Jehaiighire advanced and was shortly after joiiied by 1dm with two 
alone to the review ; and having approached thousand cavalry, lie was honourably re- 
the centre of the first line, the troops encircled ceived. 

him, and cut otf the Rajpoot guard by wliicli The virulence of the emperor’s complaint 
lie had been attended. Thus the emperor hatl so increased, that he was unable to en- 
botb lost and regained his liberty on the dure the summer heat of Hindostan. lie had 
banks of the same river. Mohabat was now returned from Cabul to Lahore, and having 
conscious of having been duped ; ho withdrew made the necessary arrangcmentB to enable 
with his army, and entered into negotiations for 1dm to enjoy some relaxation, he retired, not 
his pardon and safety. He. shortly after, on so much as a matter of pleasure as of neces- 
tho demand of the emperor, delivered up the sity, to Cashmere. Shortly after his arrival 
empress’s brotlicr and other men of high rank he had a violent attack of his disorder, which 
who were in Ids power. it was apprehended would prove fatal, yucli 

The disastrous events of recent occurrences was not the case; he escaf>c*d for the present, 
dill not extinguisli the ambitious aspirations and removed to the warmer climate of Lahore, 
of tlds wonderful woman. The restoratiou wliere his youngest son, tSheriar, was also 
of the emperor to liberty revived her designs, sojourning for the benefit of Ids health. On 
To achieve the release of Asof Khan she was the third day of Ids journey the emjieror had 
obliged to come to terms with Mohabat, and a very severe attack of asthma; he called 
she now proposed to herself by Ids instruiiicn- for a glass of wine, but was not able to swallow 
tality to aceoiiiplisli the destruction of Sultan it, and was convoyed to his tent, where he 
8hali Jehan. This prince, when he had re- shortly after expired, on the 28th of October, 
ceived intelligence of the rebellion of Moha- IG27, in the sixtieth year of his age, and 
hat, marched immediately, at the head of one tAveiity -second of his reign, 
thousand cavalry, to the aid of liis father. The day-dreams which Nour Mahal had 
On the inarch the most powerful and most so devotedly cherishod were all dissipated on 
faithful of his adherents, Kajah Khan Singh, the death of her liusbaud. Her favourite, 
who commanded five hundred of his troops, Sheriar, was absent ; her lirother declared for 
died, who all on that occasion dispersed, his son-in-law, Shah Jehan, to whom, with 
With the remainder he fled through Ajmeer, all his acquiescence in her intrigTics, he 
Nagore, Juddy pore, and thence to Jussulmere was secretly attaclied, and whose pretensions 
and Tatta, in Scindo, as a place of safety, ho was now dctciinincd to snjiport. IJo 
Hence, in despair of brigliter fortunes, ho lost no time in summoning him from tlic 
would have fled for an asylum to the court of Deccan. To afford himself the opportunity 
Persia, had he not been prevented by the of maturing his schemes, he released from 
state of his health. IMohabat was commanded prison Dawar, the son of Khosrow, and had 
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him proclaimed king. Nour IVrahal lie liad hand. 8hc was granted a lihernl allowance 
]>laced nndor temporary restraint. Itence- — two hundred and fifty thousand pounds a 
forth, tlioiigh slic siirvivctl twenty -four years, year. She was buried in a magnificent tomb 
she kept aloof from politics, and devoted erected at her own expense, close to that of 
her wddowhood to the memory of her lius- Jehanghire, at Lahore. 


CHAPTER XLI 

THE REIGNS OF SIIAli JEllAN AND AURUNOZEBE. 

Shaft Jehan was in the thirty -seventh year pave the way for his own independence, 
of his age when he ascended the throne of The suppression of this thrcatoiicd opposition, 
Delhi, on the 1st of February, 1028. His and Shall Jchnifs secure tenure of the tlirone, 
brother Sheriar, who had heou led to expect suggested to him a less offensive course. He 
that the succession would tlevolve upon him, i returned to his obedience, was for the present 
was in Lahore when his father Jehanghiio i restored to his command, but shortly after- 
yielded uji his spirit. Ho had witli biin bis two ; wards translated to IMalwa, and iVIobabat 
iieplicws, who bad boon intrusted to bis care • Klinu placed over the Mogul territories in 
through tlie macliinations of his inothor-iu- the Deccan. He was shortly after invited to 
law, wlio had so disposed of tlicm lest, if at court, and treated with every mark of <lis- 
large, they niiglit be an impediment to tlie ; tiiiction. It was wliispered to him that tlu‘se 
development of her intentions. In this emcr- ; demonstrations were all assumoil, and that 
gencyhe formed a coalition with tlioni, seized j pret»arations were being made for bis ruin, 
the public treasury, and by bis largesses ; Itumouis, whether true or false, exdted liis 
brought over the soldiery. Asof Khan, at | suspicions, and sliortly after, about mi<lnight, 
the bead of bis army, approaclied to assert ; with kettle-drums beating at the lieail of two 
the claims of bis son-in -law. ISheriar marched 1 thousand followers, be marched out of Agra, 
out to meet him, and give him battle; be was ; attended by his twelve sons. He was pur- 
defeated, and compelled to liy for shelter i sued, and ovcrtak(3n on the banks of the 
to the city. He was lietrayed l)y his fol- | Cliambal. After a hard-fought conilict be 
lowers, and, together with his nephews, exe- ; crossed the river, and escaped through Jioliil- 
cuted by orders of Shah Jcdian. i cund into the tbickets of Gundwana, and in 

This prince, as soon he received intclli- ! tlieso fastnesses be opened a communication 
gence that the throne w-as vacant, without j with his old ally, the sovereign of A limed - 
delay, complied with the summons of Asof | nuggur. The complicated state of affairs in 
Khan. He arrived in A gra, acconipanie<l by ; that quarter ilcmanded the emperor’s presence. 
Mohabat, and took formal posses.^ion of tlic j He proceeded thither at the head of a formid- 
throne. 'J’lie festival whicli solemnized hi.s | able army, whicli, when he arrived at Berlintn- 
elevation involved an expenditure of one pore, he separated into three divisions, and dis- 
million six hundred thousand pounds. patched into various parts of the iuteriur. 

The first trouble which disturbed bis reign Each division was fifty thousand strong, 
was an incursion of the Uzbccks into (’abul. The distractions, which had originated in 
On his approach they retired to the moun- the treatment of the iSultan 8hah Johan by 
tains ; but Mohabat Khan, who was in com- his father, afforded to tlie three sovereigns 
mand, was tlien sent into the Deccan to in the Dcccan an opportunity of recovering 
suppress some serious commotions there, those portions of thei dominions of whicli 
Khan Jehan Lodi, an Affghan of low they ha<l been deprived ; and the emperor’s 
origin, wlio had been in great favour . sway was confined to the eastern half of 

Oandcisli and a portion of Hcrar. Idie most 
]»owcrful of these throe kingdoms was Ahmed - 
nuggur. Its position it owed to the old 
Abyssinian chief, Malik Amber, who died a 
short time ])roviously. His death gave an 
opportunity to the factious, and in the prose- 
cution of their sclfisli ends the resources of 
the country were wasted, and a facility 
afforded to the foreign enemy of prosecuting 
Jiis designs. Bejapore was left by its late 


during the last reign, and held command 
under the late Sultan Farveis in the Deccan, 
had recently entered into terms of amity 
with tlie son of that brave old veteran, Malik 
Amber, now at the bead of Nizam Shah’s 
government. This man bad refused to accom- 
pany Jehan on his setting out to assume the 
government, and marching to Malwa, laid 
siege to Mandoo, and obviously was prepar- 
ing, in the unsettled state of the empire, to 
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sovereign, whose career was contenipor<ancoaa 
with that of Malik Amber, in a floniishing 
condition; and the king of the tliird kingdom, 
(roleonda, keeping aloof from tlic conten- 
tions of the Moliammedan ])rinces, was cx- 
temling his dominions by the appropriation 
of the territories of the neighbouring Indian 
rajtilis. Khan .Fehan, wlio liad for soine time 
eluded a conHict, was at length Huri»n.sed, and 
bis baggage having fallen into the liands of 
the Moguls, ho was driven to seek safety in 
the hills. lie appealed in vain to the sove- 
reign of Bnjaporo, but with greater success 
to the King of Abinctluuggur — unfortunately 
lor the bitter, for in an engagement which en- 
sued, he was defeated, and obliged to seek the 
shelter ot bis forts, anti to bav'> recourse to a 
guerilla warfare. This disastrous defeat ex- 
tinguisb(?d all the hopes of Khan Jehan in 
tliis t[uarter ; he lied to the west, where lie 
had some hopes of support, but was ov( 3 r- 
taken by bis pursuers, and with a few taitb- 
ful a<lherents put to the sword. His fate did 
not terminate tlio \var against his ally, Mor- 
teza Nizam Shall, the King of Almiedniiggiir. 
Tins prince, atlriliuling his misfortunes to ids 
minister, re ealltMl to Ida counsels Futteh 
Klian, tlio son of Malik Amber, who had been 
disgraced and imprisoned. The new minister, 
still writhing under the injuries indicted upon 
him, tvmicil tlio 0[>port unity thus presenteil 
to the destruction of his sovereign, who, 
with his attached friends, were soon jint 
to <lcath. The minister th(?n sent an offer of 
suhndssion and a a]»leiidid present to 8hah 
J(diun, aii<l raised to the throne an infant, 
vyho avowedly held bis dignity in subordina- 
tion to the emperor. 

Adili yjiali, the King of Bojaporc, who 
hail at first refused to eo-operate with Kliaii 
Jcdiau in his opposition to the IMognls, 
was now sensible of Ids egregious mistake, 
and actually sent an army to support the 
late King of Alunednnggur. Against him 
Shall deban turned bis arms, and the waver- 
ing Futteh Khan, forgetful of his late en- 
gagements, united bis forces with those of 
lleja])ore, but very soon after abandoned 
the alliance, and joined the imperialists. The 
King of Bcjaporc displayed a great amount 
of intrepidity and skill. The overwhelming 
force brought to bear against him coerced 
him to seek shelter witldn the fortifications 
of his capital, where ho was besieged by 
Asof Khan. The Mogul commander was 
artfully diverted by some ingenious artifices, 
and during this time famine and disease were 
doing their deadly work among his troops. 
Through the failure of the periodical rains in 
IG29, of wliieh there was a recurrence in the 
ftllcwing year, a \vidc-8]uoad famine afflicted i 


Ilindostau. Forage failed, cattle perished, 
and the people <lied in thousands. The im- 
perial army was visited by these dire scourges, 
and Asof Khan was at length obliged to 
raise the siege, and, in revenge for his dis- 
appointment, he cruelly ravaged tlie fertile 
districts of that kingdom. Shah Jehan left 
the scene of action, and returned to Agra, 
leaving JMohabat Khan in command. This 
able man displayed Ids usual ability, and 
the result was that Futteh Khan was shut 
up in the fort of Dowlatabad, where lie 
defended himself, with occasional assistance 
from the King of Bcja])ore. In a battle 
their combined forces were put to the rout. 
Futteh Khan surrendered, and entered into 
the service of Shah Jehan, and the young 
monarch, his proteye^ was sent off a ]»risoner 
to (jwalior. The fate of the Deccan was appa- 
rently decided ; all opposition was., cruslied, 
and the most formidable opiioiierrts of the 
emperor not only subdued, but attached to 
his interests. An op]iosition, which was not 
apprehended, now manifested itself. The 
King of Bejaporo, dc])rivod of all external 
aiil, made overtures for an accoinmodalioii. 
These were not favourably, received. He 
was then thrown u})on his defence, and 
such was the eflectivo character of liis op- 
po.sition, that all the efforts of Moliahat 
Khan wore frustrated. lie was recalled, 
and the Deccan wa.s divided into two com- 
mands. No better success attended his suc- 
cessors. That jiortion of Hiridnstan was as 
far as ever from being subdued, and Bhali 
Johan saw the necessity of returning in 
person to make another effort for its re- 
duction. 

The King of Bejapore, during the con- 
tiiiuniice of this war, maintained his repu- 
tation, and tlie imperialists were freiiuently 
subjected to inconveniences and defeats by 
the spirit and activity of his followers. The 
issue was that a treaty was coneliided, by the 
terms of \vliich he submitted to pay £200,000 
a year to Biiah Jehan, and in return ho re- 
ceived a portion of Shah Nizam's dominions, 
w'hicli considerably extended his own on the 
north and east. About this time a tribute 
was imposed upon the King of Golcoiida, and 
the Idngdom of Ahmediuiggur was ex- 
tinguished. 

During these commotions there appeared 
upon the stage a man who was de.stined to 
play no mean part in the Indian drama, tliis 
was Shahjee Bonsla, who, during the regime of 
Malik Amber, had risen into notice. After 
the fall of Dowlatabad, he retired into the 
west of tlie Deccan, and there so strength- 
ened his influence, that he was enabled to 
place on the throne of Ahniednuggur a pre- 
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tender, and to get possession of all the dis- 
tricts of that kingdom, from the sea "to the 
capital. Sliortly after the compromise of 
Adili SJiah, he submitted, gave up tbe pre- 
tender, and with the concurrence of Shah 
ffehan, transferred his services to the King 
of Bejapore. He afterwards figures in the 
liistory of Hindostan, and his family Avere 
the founders of the kingdom of Maharatta. 

Wliile the Moguls were thus engaged in 
the Deccan, some transactions occurred in 
idlier parts of the empire which demand 
notice : among these the principal was the 
<‘apture of the Portuguese fort of Hoogly, 
not far from Calcutta, Avhich was taken in 
1631, after a siege, by the governor of Bengal, 
in tlie chapters devoted to the mission of 
Francis Xavier, and to the commercial con- 
nection between India and the West, mention 
is made of the arrival of the Portuguese on 
tJie coast of Malabar. A short retrospect 
of their political progress may be necessary 
to the illustration of this period of Indian 
history. 

The Portuguese, under the celebrated 
Vasco da Gama, as has been noticed, made 
their appearance in May, 1498, at the town of 
Calicut. In 1505, in an engagement fought 
at Choule, by Lorenzo, the son of Francisco de 
Almeyda, against the fleet of the Sultan of 
Fgypt, the Portuguese cannon were first 
heard on the shores of Maharashtra. Choule 
then belonged to Adrnednuggur, and with the 
king of that country the Portuguese main- 
tained a friendly intercourse for sev’eral years. 
On the 30th December, 1508, they entered the 
river Dabiil, and the viceroy, Francisco de 
Almeyda, plundered and burnt the town. 
Tlie first territory of whicli they possessed 
themselves was the important island on which 
now stands the town of Goa, which belonged 
to the kingdom of Bejapore. The Hindoo 
pirate "J'iminogee, a native of Canara, sug- 
gested to Alphonso de Albuquerque, an attack 
on Goa. It was surprised on the 27th of 
February, 1 510, but was soon after recovered ; 
again attacked, and finally conquered by 
Albuquerque, on the 25th November follow- 
ing. In 1533, tlie Portuguese landed on the 
coast, burnt all the town from Chicklee-Ta- 
rapore to Bassein, destroyed the fortifications 
recently erected there, and levied contribu- 
tions from Tannah to Bombay. Two years 
afterwards they took Damaun, and obliged 
Sultan Babador, of Gujerat, then hard pressed 
by the emperor llooinayoon, to cede Bassein 
in perpetuity, to grant permission to. build 
a fort at Diu, and to invest them with the 
right of levying duties on the trade with the 
Red Sea ; in return for these privileges they 
assisted him against the Moguls, Their 
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operations in Gujerat and in other quarters 
occupied the Portuguese for several years ; 
but in 1548 they inflicted great havoc on the 
coast of Bejapore, and laid w'aste with fire 
and sword the whole of the towns from Goa 
to Bancote. They were solicited for their 
aid to depose Ibrahim Adili Shah, and to 
place upon bis throne his brother Abdullah, 
who was then residing at Goa, under their 
protection ; but the attempt was abandoned. 
In 1571 there was a combined attack made 
upon the Portuguese by the Kings of Beja- 
pore and Ahmednuggur. Ali Adili Shah 
besieged Goa, and sustained a mortifying re- 
pulse. The defence of Choule, Avhich w’as 
besieged by Mortezza Nizam Shah, and de- 
fended by Luis Ferara de Andrada, re- 
dounded greatly to the credit of the Portu- 
guese. The Mohammedans, as is generally 
the case when a native army is defeated, at- 
tributed their ill-luck to treachery. Ferishta 
says the officers of Nizam Shah were cor- 
rupted by presents of wine. On the eastern 
frontier Little Thibet was reduced to siib- 
mission. An army sent to reduce Srinagur 
Avas defeated, and another force, Avhicli had been 
dispatched for the conquest of Coocli Bahar, 
AA"a.s compelled, by the severity of the climate, 
to abandon the country after possession had 
been taken of it, in 1637. In this year 
Candahar \A’as recovered from the Persians, 
through the treachery of Ali Mcrdan Khan, 
who had been exasperated by some barsh 
treatment from his sovereign. He rose into 
Aivour AN ith his new master, the emperor, and 
obtained Avcll -merited admiration at court by 
the public Avorks which he constructed, and 
the canal in Delhi, Avhicli still bears his 
iiume. 

4'he provinces of Bactria, Balk, and Ba- 
dakshan, Avere attached to the empire, tlio 
emperor in person conducting the opera- 
tions ; Ali JMerdan and the Rajah Sayat Singh 
having previously failed. This conquest was 
soon disturbed, antt tbe emperor’s son, 
Aurungzobo, was sent to re-establish autho- 
rity there, while his hither marched with a 
powerfid army to his supjiort. These pre- 
parations were to no nr 'pose, the Moguls 
AA’ere obliged to retreat ; and though the 
prince Avith some of the troops escaped, the 
greater portion of the army perished, either 
hv the inelemeney of tlie weather in the 
mountains, or fell under the repeated assaults 
of the mountaineers. To aggravate this re- 
jnilse, the recently recovered province ofOaii- 
dahar was rescued from their hands in 1 648. 
Three avcII organized expeditions were for- 
warded for its re -conquest; the two first under 
the command of Aurungzebe, and the third 
under his brotlier, Dara 8heko. The last 
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campaign was organized at Lahore, in the 
winter of lGo2, and the army marched in the 
spring of the following year, Shah Jehan 
himself following to Cnbul. Though the 
siege was prosecuted with great spirit, the 
i^loguls, after several disappointments, were 
forced to retreat. On their return they 
suftered severely from the attacks of both 
I^ersians and Alfghaus, and thus ended the 
last effort for its recovery, 

Tliis attempt was followed by two years of 
uninterrupted trancjuillity, during which Shall 
dehan endeavoured to organize the territories 
recently ac(iaired by liiui. He united the 
two governments of the Deccan, and Aurung- 
zebe was appointed viceroy. The most im- 
portant result of the conquest of the Deccan 
was the coiupletioii of a revenue survey of 
the Mogul possession in that country, which 
occupied him nearly twenty years, and was 
conducted by Todar Mai, a financier, whose 
name is familiar to oriental readers, and 
wliose regulations in the mint department, 
during the reign of Akbar, ha<l acciiiired for 
liiiii a character of no inconsiderable ability.* 
According to his Bcliemo the land was as- 
sessed in pro[)ortioii to its fertility, varying 
I'rom one half to one seventh of the gross 
l»rodnce, according to the expense of culture 
or the produce, 'riio government sliare was 
then commuted for a fixed money e(|uivaleiit, 
and in time, when a measurement ciassiiiea- 
lion and registry had taken place, the regu- 
lated asse.ssinent was fixed at one fourth of 
the wIkjIc jiroduce of each field throughout 
the year, and became the permanent rent of 
tlio lamL 

Aurungzebo fixed his seat of government 
at Ivhirkee, a town built by Malik Amber, 
which, after liis own name, he called Aurung- 
ahad. Tiio tran(|uillity which jirevailed did 
not suit the temperament of this young prince. 
In the year 1605 he readily seized an 
opportunity of intermeddling in the alllairs of 
Golconda. Since the late ca])itulation, Ab- 
dullah Kutb Sliah bad regularly jiaid his 
tribute, and mauifeatod every disposition to 
secure the favour of Shah Jehan, who, on hi.s 
part, had no wish to molest him. At tliis 
conjuncture Mir Joomleh was the jirime- 
ministcr of the King of Golconda. lie had 
formerly been a diamond merchant, and 
in that capacity was known and respected 
for his ability and integrity throughout the 
Deccan, In his recent elevation ho had won 
the esteem of every Mohammedan prince in 
Hindostan. His son, Mohammed Amin, was 
a young man of dissolute habits, but he pos- 
sessed his father’s confidence. Having in- 

* Grant Duff’s History of the Mohrattas, vol. i. p, 125. 


curred the displeasure of his sovereign, he 
was punished, and the father resented this 
treatment. An altercation arose between 
him and the king, and Joomleh at length 
sought tlie protection of the emperor. Ilis 
appeal was backed with all the influence of 
Aiiningzcbe. This led to the cultivation of 
an intimacy whicli essentially contributed to 
Auningzcbe’s elevation, and served to light 
up a conflagration whicli was never effec- 
tually suppressed, and was not extinguished 
till it had con.simied tlie onipire.* 

Shah Jehan espoused the cause of Joomleh*}* 
as ardently as Aiirungzebe could have de- 
sired, and addressed a peremptory letter to 
the King of Golconda, who, exasperated by 
this interference, imi>risoned the son and 
sequestrated the father’s ]»ropcrty. This 
conduct 8hah Jehan resolved to punish. 
Aurungzebo was ordered to prepare an 
army, to insist on the release of Amin, to 
demand satisfaction for the injury done to 
Joomleh, and in case of refusal he was 
directed to invade Golconda. Without any 
declaration of war, Auriiiigzehc sent a chosen 
force on pretence of escorting his eldest son, 
Mohammed, to Bengal, wdiither, it was re- 
ported, he was jirocceding to marry liis 
cousin, the daugliter of iSiiItau 8hnjah, and 
followed with the main army. The road 
from Anrnngabad to Bengal wound roninl 
by Masulipatam, in order to escape the forests 
of Guild wana, and aj>j)roached the cit}^ of 
Hyderabad, the capital of Golconda. Ab- 
el iilhih Sliah was so far from suspecting any 
hostile intentions, that he was actually 
making preparations for the entertaiimient of 
the young prince, and was not sensible of his 
danger till the enemy was at his gates. He 
fled to the hill fort of Golconda, six or eight 
miles from the city. Hytierabad fell into the 
bunds of the i\loguls, the citadel was attacked, 
the place was plundered and half burned, the 
troops sent by neighbouring states to his aid 
were intercepted, and the king was reduced 
to the greatest extremities. Abdullah had, 
on the prince’s arrival, released Amin, and 
restored the confiscated property. After 
several attempts to raise the siege by force, 

^ Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 409. 

f Jooinlnh was a Pcrsirin, born in Ardistan, a village 
iu the neighbourhood of Ispahan. His parents, though of 
some rank, were extremely poor. He, however, found 
means to acquire some knowledge of letters, which cir- 
cumstance procured for liim the place of clerk to a 
diamond merchant, who made frequent visits to Golconda 
In that kingdom he quitted his master’s service and 
traded on his own account, and became possessed of a 
conaiderablo fortune, which enabled him to purchase a 
place at the court of Cnltnb, sovereign of Teliiigana, and 
of a great part of Golcomla. In that station he behaved 
so well that he attracted the notice of this jirince, who 
raised him to the head of hia forces. — Dow. 
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ho was obliged to submit to very strin- 
gent terms. He wa.s now eoinpelled to give 
his diiugliter in rntirriage to Sultan Moham- 
med, to pay up all arrears of tribute fixed by 
Aurungzobc, and one million pounds as his 
first instalment. 

Tlie neighbouring kingdom of Bejaporc 
next engrossed the attention of the emperor. 
Since the last treaty (Kiof)) peace had been 
preservoil with that country ; Mohammed 
Adili Shah had cultivated tlie friendsliip of 
the emperor, and bad entered into close in- 
timacy with iiis eldest and favourite son, 
Para Sheko. ^Diis intimacy was tlie cause of 
coiieidorable annoyance to Auvungzobe, who 
was secretly jealous of hie brother. At this 
time (IbGf)) the King of Bejapuve died, and 
tile succession devolved on his son, a young 
man in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of Bejaporc were considerable ; the 
young king had a well -filled treasury, a fertile 
territory, and a powerful army, which at this 
time was very much divided, large divisions 
of them being employed in reducing the re- 
fractory zemindars in the Carnatic. Shall 
•lehau was induced by his younger son to 
<liHpute the legiliuiacy of the young king, 
and to assert his own right to nominate a 
successor to his tributary. Auruiigzcbe met 
with very little o]iposition in the reduction of 
the kingdom : the fort of Kallian was almost 
immediately reduced ; Bidr, though strongly 
garrisoned, fell into tlieir liands the first day 
of the attaek, owing, it is said, to an acci- 
dental explosion of the ]irincipal magazine ; 
Kilhurga was carried by assault; and Khan 
oMohaniined, the [»rimc-niiiiister and general 
of Bejaporc, was bribed, and consequently 
traitorously nogleeted every oiiportunity of 
impeding the progress of the Moguls. 

'Idle unfortunate king was coercod to sue 
fi.r 2’caee on tlio most humiliating terms. 
Tliis, however, was refused ; Aurungzehe had 
«U.terniin< d on the complete subjugation of 
I he kingdom, and was jircssing on w ith great 
vigour the siege of the capital, when an event 
occurred wliich suddenly conqielled him to 
change iiis resolve. His father was seriously 
ill, and his physicians nppreheiuled tliat the 
eoiii])laint was fatal. Dara 8heko, the eldest 
and favourite son, was at the seat of govern- 
ment, and was actually invested with the 
administration of his father’s functions. One 
of his first acts was to recall Joomleh, 
and all the principal officers serving in the 
Dcccan. This step he was probably induced 
to take by his partiality towards Jjejapore, 
as w^ell as by his hatred of Aiirnngzebe, 
whom he dreaded. His apprehensions were 
well founded, that prince was inordinately 
ambitious, and had made liimsclf the favourite 
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of tlie Moslems by bis zeal in the practice 
and propagation of his religion. Sheko, on 
the contrary, inclined to the liberalism of 
Akbar, and had, by the open profession of his 
views, offended all the zealots. Aurungzehe, 
by the advice of Joomleh, decided on accept- 
ing the overtures of Ali Adili J^hah, from 
vvliom he received a large sum of money, and 
concluded a treaty by which he surrendered 
the advantages he bad gained, and then 
marched to Agra, to counteract the designs 
of Sheko. 

8hah Jehan had four sons, all of age, and 
aspiring to the throne. Dara Sheko was in 
his forty-second year; Shujah was forty, and 
then viceroy of Bengal ; Aurungzehe was 
thirty-eight; and Morad, the youngest, had 
long been em2>loyed in important commands, 
and was now governor of Gujerat. Their 
characters were thus summed up by their 
father : — “ Dara,” he said, “ liad talents for 
c(»inmand, the dignity becoming tlie royal 
office, but was intolerant of all who. Jiad any 
pretensions to eminence, whence ho \vas 
‘ good to the had and bad to tlie good.’ 
Shujah was a mere dninkai*d, and Morad a 
glutton and a sensualist; Anrungzebc excelled 
both in a(?tion and counsel, was well fitted 
to undertake the burthen of public affairs, 
but full of subtle suspicions, and never likely 
to find any one whom he could trust,” * 
Each of these princes assembled an army to 
enforce his pretensions. Aurungzehe had 
information of the most secret proceedings 
at court from his favourite sister, Koshunara. 
His first act w’as to rejiresent to Iiis brother 
Morad that he liad no ambition to undertake 
the care of government, and that his deter- 
mination was at the earliest convenience to 
devote the remainder of his life to religious 
st‘clusion ; that his personal safety had forced 
him to take uj) arms against their common 
enemy, Dara, and that he would assist to 
place him upon the tlirone. By those wily 
representaliuns he induced Morad to luiite 
his forces with his own, and in two battles 
which followed, the royal armies w^cre de- 
feated, Dara became a fugitive, and after 
aiKither ineffectual effoi'^ was betrayed into the 
hands of Anrnngzehe, and by his orders jnit 
to death. Shah Jehan unexiiectedly re- 
covered, but though he sent repeated com- 
mands to his sons to return to their govern - 
meiits, they, pretending to consider these 
commands as forgeries of Dara, did not obey. 
Aurungzehe got possession of the person of 
his father. He then imprisoned his brother 
Morad, gained over his army, dejiosod tlie 
emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 

* “ licttcr from Aivningzcbe to bis son, in the Dastiir 
f al Anial Agahi.’* 
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liwVS. Ife sliortly after marcliotl against his 
hrutlier Shnjali, (Icfoated him, and compelled | 
him to fly to Arracaii. He was there mnr- j 
dered, and thus all competitors being disposed i 
of, Anrungzcibe was left iii undisputed pos- ; 
session of the empire. Shah Jehan survived 
his dethronemejit sovcii years, and during 
that period Avas treated w’ith the greatest 
respect. His reign was the most prosperous 
over known in India, and of all its princes 
he was the most magniticent. ** Jlia retinue,” 
says Klphinstone, “ his state estahlishments, 
his largesses, and all the ]>omp of his court, 
were much ijjcreased heyond the excess they 
lia<l attained under his ])vedccessors. His 
expenses in those departments can only he 
jialliatetl by the fact that neither occasioned 
any increase to his exactions, nor any orn- ■ 
harrassment to his finances. The most 
striking instance of his pomp and his pro- 
<ligalitv wais the. eonstrnction of the famous 
jieacock throne. It took its name from a 
peacock with his tail spread, re})rcseiited in 
iis natural colours in sapphires, emeralds, 
viil)ics, ami other ajipropriate jcw'cls, which 
I'ormcd (he chief ornament of a rnahs of 
<:iamonds ami precious stones that flaz^^ied 
<-v<o-y beholder. '^.Favernier, a joAveller hy 
jnofessiori, rc)>urts, without a|)]»aront distrust, 
the common la'lieC that it cost near six million 
and a half sterling.” 

h^hah dehan reigned tliirty years with groat 
])opularity. Ho w as sixty-seven yearsohUvhen 
ho was deposed, and seveni y-four w'hen he died. 

Anniiigzehe, on his accession, assumed the 
name of Alaingiir, ia»rd of tlie t'niverse. As 
sot>n as ail his C()iii|)etit<u's were removed out 
ot Ids way, he <lirectod his arms against the 
Itfijah of liekaiiir, who had ahaudoned his 
interests, deserted liim in the Decean, and 
still held out against him. He w'as soon 
reduced to suhmission. 

Joomlch, Avho had remained faithful to 
Aurungzehe, and had rendered him essential 
services, now heeame an ol)ject of suspicion. 
His most recent achicA emont was the resto- 
ration of order in the province of Bengal, and 
on his return to the ca]»ital, further employ- 
ment Avas ])ruvided for him in the eon((uest 
of Assam. This commission Joomleli exe- 
cuted AA'ith his usual ability and success ; he 
nnirehed along the course of the river Brah- 
mapootra, subdued the small }>rincipality of 
( .'ooeh Bahar, overran the territories of Assam, 
and took possession of Hliergong, the capital. 
He sent to the emjioror an exulting descrip- 
tion of his campaign, and announced hi.s 
intention of opening a Avay into China. These 
anticipations were never realized ; the rainy 
season set in, all the Ioav country was iiiun- 
drtted, provisions .and forage Avere injured or 
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destroyed, ami the. natives noglcct<'d no 
opportunity of cutting off the detaehments, 
and thus di-stro-ssed tlio camp. Sickness 
broke out anmngst the troops, and though 
Joouileh w'as reinforced, lie aa’us rdue tantly 
eonijielled to renounce bis sjdondid ]>rojects, 
and it roipiircd the exercise of all bis ability 
to retire without disgrace. 'Hiougli far 
advanced in years, he shared all the hard- 
sbij)s Avith the humblest sohlier. Ho died on 
bis return, ami bis sou, Mohammed Amin, 
was raised t«^ the dignities and liononrs to 
which his father hatl attained. “ The death 
of this great man,” says Bernier, '‘as might 
be expe(!ted, ]>rodnced a great sensation 
tlirouglioiit Frulia, ami it Avas now' observed by 
many intelligent persons ‘ that Aunnigzcbe 
Avas in reality King of Bengal.’ ^fhougli not 
insen.sible to his obligations of gratitmle, yet 
the IVTogul was ]»erhaps not sorry to have, lust 
a A'icegerent Avhose power ami nuhital re- 
aoiirces had excited so much ]>ain ami un- 
easiness. ‘ Yon mourn,’ he said to Amin, 

‘ the death of an affectionate ]»areiit, and 
I flic loss of the most powerful and most 
dangerous of my friends.’ ” 

111 the tifth year after his ascent f«) the 
throne the em})eror was seized w'itli an illness 
Avliich nearly proved fatal, and led to very 
serious disturbances. I)nring its eontinnanec 
be Avas frerjiicntly delirious from the violeueo 
of the fever, and bis tongue became so ]>alsied 
that he coiihl scarcely arliciilato. It w'as 
generally believed, at one ]>oriod, that ho 
Avas dead. In this state of affairs liia iiewly- 
ostablishcd power Avas shaken to its founda- 
tiiui. It Avas even rnmourevl that the Bajah 
daswint Hingh, goverm>r of Gnjerat, Avas on 
hi.s march to release h'hah Jehan from prison, 
and that ISIobabat Ivhan, Avbo had for soino 
time di.spiited Aurimgzebe’s authority, ami 
bad but recently aeknoAvlcdged it, leaving 
his government at Cabul. Avas hastening hy 
forced marches to Agra, for the liberation of 
the t)ld king. Etabar Khan, in Avhose custody 
he Avas p)laccd, was ctin.ally disposed to throw 
open the gate.s of his prison. Amongst tlip 
.sons of the royal invalid there were also dia- 
scTLsions foiiientctl. 8 ultan iMausuiu intrigued 
with the (Imrahs, and the Drineess Bocliinara 
had enlisted a powerful ])arly in support of 
Sultan Akhnr, Aniungzebe’s third son, then 
in the eighth year of his age. To secure 
jKjpularity, the partizans of each proclaimed 
their object to be the release of Sli.ah Jchaii. 
However, there was scarcely a man of in- 
fluence in the ernjure in favour of bis resto- 
ration, Avith the exception perhaps of Jaswiiit 
Singh and Mohabat Khan, all the rest liad 
ba.^^ely transferred their allegiance to the 
royal fratricide and usurper. 
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The severU-V' of his illness did not destroy 
the interest w'hich the reip:ning prince had in 
public affiiirs. lie ^ave instructions for the 
conduct of the i^ovcrnment and the safe cus- 
tody of his father. He earnestly advised 
»Snltau Mausum, in the event of his ileath, to 
release his grandfather ; at the same time he 
was forwarding urgent despatches to Ktabor 
to keep the strictest watch on Ids prisoner. 
On the fifth day of his illness, during the 
crisis of his disorder, he had himsedf conveyed 
into the council of the Omrahs, to convince 
them that he was still living. The .same | 
motive induced him to repeat the visit on tlie 
seventh, ninth, and tenth day. On the thir- | 
tcenth day he fell into a swoon, so dcc]) and 
long, that Ids attendants believed him dead, 
''riio report was vapidly eommuidcated to tlie 
citizens, ’’rhe king, in the interim, being in- 
formed of the. c.mrency of tlie rumour, and 
apprehending in the popular ferment the 
lilieration of his father, he sent for some of 
the principal noblemen to verify his existence. 
Having been propped up on Ids coucli, he 
called ibr writing materials, and forw.ar<led a 
letter to Ktabar, cominanding him to carefully 
guard his captive; and he sent for the groat 
seal, which having enclosed in a small bag, 
lie had it imjires.sed with a seal, and kept it 
carefully attached to his arm, to prevent any 
sinister use being made of that instrument. 

Tlie vigour of mind exhibited iu this emer- 
gency, and the sage precautions which had 
frustrated all the projects of his encrides, and 
of tlie ])arties at court, had the effect of con- 
ciliating the popular feeling, and also held 
out the assurance of his convalescence. The 
intrigues which had been practised during 
his continement cxposc«l to him the real state 
of aflairs. Jle now discovere<l that Shah 
]\Iansiiin, who was intended by him as his 
successor, had shown more anxiety to forwaril 
Ills own jiersonal objects tlian for Ids re- 
c(»very. His sister, who exercised groat in- 
fluence over Aurungzebe, and had essentially 
contributed to his puccet s, was entirely 
devoted to the interests of iior young 
nephew Akbar. Tliis prince was also tlie 
favourite with the Moslem i>eoplo at large, 
and particularly wirh the nobility. The 
motbers of hi.s edder brothers were daughters 
only of Hindoo rajahs, and were looked 
down upon with contempt for their contami- 
nation with lieathen blood. Akbar, the 
y'oungest son, was of the pure blood of 
the house of Tamerlane, and born of the 
daughter of ?!?hah Xuwaz, <lesceiided from the 
ancient kings of Muscat, and of the imperial 
liouse of Sefi. The Persian chiefs, many of 
whom were in the public service, were his sup- 
porters, and in conse<picnce of his brothers* 
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machinations the father’s affections were en- 
listed in his favour, and he resolved to open 
the w'ay for him to the tlirone. Of the family 
of Darn there survived an only daughter. 
8he liad, on the destruction of her family, 
boon tlclivcred to the care of her grandfather, 
and had resided with liim and her aunt in 
Agra. All alliance with this princess would 
ad<l greatly to Akhar’s partizans, and also 
fortify liis right to the throne. On his re- 
covery Aurnngzebe wrote a letter full of pro- 
fessions to his father, and concluded with a 
formal demand of the liand of his niece for 
liis son Akbar. The pro])osition w'as rejected 
with disdain ; and the old monarch retorted 
that the insolence of Anrungzebc was equal 
to his crimes. The y’onrig princess, fearing 
that force might he substituted for persuasion, 
concealed a jioinard in lier bosom, and jiro- 
tested her determination to die by her own 
haml rather than wed the son of her father’s 
murderer. He ivas equally unsuceessful in an 
application which he made about this time for 
some precious stones for conqiloting some 
ornainentation of the eelehratcd peacock’s 
throne. Let him govern with more justice,” 
said 8hah Jehan ; “ for eipiity and clonieney 
are the only jewels that can adorn a throiu'. 
I am weary of his avarice. Ijet me hear no 
more of precious stones. The hammers are 
ready w-hioh will pnlverise them should lie 
importune me for them again.”* Aurung- 
zchc treatoil this answer with groat coldness, 
ami replied, “ ^J'hat to offend the emperor was 
far from being the intention of Jiis dutiful son. 
JjOt Shah Jehan keep the jewels,” said he ; 
** nay, more— let liim command all those of 
Aurnngzebe. liis amusements eonstitiite a 
port nm of the happiness of his son.” On tliis oc- 
casion the father sent a portion of the jewels, 
accompauicMl by a brief note. “ Take this, 
wliich 1 am destined to wear no more. Your 
fortune bas prevailetl, but moderation has 
more power than your fortune over Shah 
Jehan. Wear them with dignity, and make 
some ameiuls to your family for their misfor- 
tunes by your own renown.” Auriingzebo 
hurst into tears : and let it be hoped his grief 
was siucero. The B]> 'i'iof bis brother vShujah 
on the same occasion w-cre laid at hia feet. 
All opposition was extinct : the fearful price 
had been paid ; the feelings of humanity pre- 
vailed, He ordered these mournful memories 
from his sight, and then retired in a melan- 
choly mooil from the hall of audience.*}* 

11 is treatment of his father, though kept 
closely confined, and every precaution adopted 
for his safe custody, was indulgent and re- 

* Dfjw'a UhuJostan^ vol.iii. p. 850; Bcriiier’» Travels^ 
vol. i. p. 141. 

t l ow, vul. iii. Q. 350. 
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spectfiil, as lias been before noticed. JIo was 
left in possession of Ilia own suite of apart- 
ments, and permitted to enjoy tlic society of 
liis favourite daughter, and the whole of his 
female establishment, including the singing 
and dancing women, cooks, and others, 
h]vciy reasonable demand was complied with ; 
anti as the old man in the decline of life had 
taken a religions turn, the Moollahs were 
permitted to visit him, and console liim h}^ 
reading and expounding the Koran for liini. 
He had also tlie privilege of ordering wliat- 
ever would serve to contrihnte to his amnse- 
ment, and had frctpumtly all kiiitls of animals, 
horses of state, game, and tame antelopes, 
hroMght to him. He was loatled with presents 
by his son, consulted as auoraele, and frequently 
written to in expressions of dutiful submission. 
These attentions had their mollifying elTocis; 
his anger and lianfeur were at length sub- 
dued ; he frequently wrcHe to his sou on 
political matters ; sent liiin Dara’s daughter ; 
and, as has been related, forwarded to him 
some of those precious stones which he had 
threatened to grind to powder.* 

During these transactions, which followed j 
imnie<liately after the recovery of Anrniig- j 
/.ehe, fSnltan Mausnui, who had forfeited by j 
his recent oHort to form a party for himself 
the contuience of his fatlior, was sent into the 
Deccan, to assume tlio command of the im- 
perial army, in IG(M. On his arrival lie suc- 
ceeded the maharajah, on whom the govern- 
ment devolved during the illness of Bhaista, 
the king’.s uncle, and to whose eloquence and 
devotion tlie exaltation of Anrniigzebc was 
in a great measure due. 

To understand the state of affairs in the 
Deccan on the advent of the prince, the new 
governor, it will he requisite to go farther 
back, an<l give a sketch of the history of 
tShaista Klian. A short time before the 
battle of Kigwa, when Aiirungzcbe quitted 
the capital to encounter Sultan 8hujah, Shaista 
was sent as governor to Agra, and subse- 
tpiently nominated to the Deccan, and placed 
in the chief command of the forces of that 
province. From tliis post he was removed, on 
the death of Joomleh, to the more important 
command of Bengal. Though succeeding to a 
man of such abilities and enterprise, he proved 
himself not unworthy of his position, and, 
indeed, matured a project of aggrandizement 
of which his predecessor had no conception. 

To the east of the Bay of Bengal is situated, 
between the eighteenth and twenty -first de- 
gree of north latitude, the province — formerly 
the kingdom — of Arracan, bounded on the 
north by Chittagong, and separated from it 
by the river Naaf and the Wailli tills, on the 
* Bemier'a Traoels, vol. i. j). 180. 


cast by a chain of mountains, which so])arafcs 
it from Ava, on the south by a part of Pegu, 
ami on the west hx' llio Bay of Bengal. J(s 
oxtremo length from llie ])as.s of Kintalee to 
its northern oxtromity is about tliree hiindrefl 
miles, and its l)rca<lth varies from ninety to 
fifteen mile.s. ‘Mlctwoeii tlio Kniadyiie and 
Sundoway rivers,” say.s Pemherton, the 
whole coast consi.^t.s of a labyrinth of creeks 
and tide-imllalis, all of which terminate at tlic 
loot of the lower ranges, and receive the con- 
tributions of numerous sjiiall streams.” During 
many years the Portngue.se luul settlements 
on the coast, and a great number of (.'hristiaii 
slaves and half-caste Port\iguese and off- 
scourings of JhirojK' liad thither collected. 
TM\e refugees from (b'>n, (J!eyluu, Cochin, 
Malacca, ami the otlier settlements planted by 
the Portuguese, souglit shelter there ; and of 
all this motley crew none received more cordial 
welcome than those who set at hoKlest defiance 
all divine and human law — those who deserted 
their monasteries, violated their obligations, 
and liad married three or four wive.<, or had 
perpetrated otlier great crime.s. They were, 
Christiana merely by name, 'i’ho lives they 
led in Arracan were the most iletostable, mas- 
sacring and poisoning witliout cornpiinctioii 
or remorse ; ami Bernier, unr authority, states 
tliat their priests, to confess the truth, were 
too often not better than tlieso criminals.* 

The sovereign of Arracan gave every en- 
couragement to these ])raYoes, and assignetl to 
them the possession ot (he port of Chittagong 
and some adjacent lands. Ho n.seil them as 
a frontier guard, to ]U’otect his territories 
from the aggressions of the Moguls, Tims 
cnconvaged, they acted with impunity, and 
their orijy pursuits u cre piracy and plunder. 
With their light galleys (called r/alliffscs) 
they commandiMl all the creeks along the 
coast, scoured the open seas, entered the 
iinmerons arms and canals of the Ganges, 
often penetrating forty or fifty leagues up the 
country. ^I'hey frequently in these predatory 
expeditions surprised and carried away the 
entire populations of villages, on festival days, 
or when they had congregated for the pur- 
poses of trade or the celebration of marriage. 
Their captives were reduced to slavery, 
and tlie residue of the booty seized on by 
theiii, which could not be removed, was de- 
stroyed. This is the reason why, Bernier 
remarks, that we see so many fine islands in 
the mouth of the (binges, once thickly popu- 
lated, now entirely deserted by human beings, 
and become the desolate receptacle of tigers 
and other wild beasts.* The Portuguese of 
Goa, Ceylon, St. Thomas, and other places, 

* Bcriiicr, vol. i. p. 1 05, 

t Ibid., ij. lyc. 
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purchased these wretched captives, without 
scruple, and the horrid and inhuman traflic 
was carried on at Ifoogly in Bengal, and in 
the vicinity of the island of Oalles, near Cape 
ilas Palmas. The settlement at Hoogly had 
hceii made with the permission and umler 
the jn'otection of tfehangliire, whose lif>erality 
has been already remarked. IFe also anti- 
cipated the realization of consideral)Ie com- 
mercial advantages from this establishment. 
The new settlors liad also engaged to free the 
(xidf of Bengal from all dej)re«lations. 

Shah »Iehan, more devoted than he to the 
intolerant dogmas of his creed, and, moroover, 
enraged hy the nefarious IraHm which these 
nominal Christians carried on with the man- 
stealers of Arracan, and by their having 
aiulaeiously refused to emaneijnate their slaves 
at Ids comiuaud, intlictod on them a weighty 
and imliscriminate chastisement. He tirst 
exacted from them large sums of money, ami 
then besieged and took their town, and cum- 
nianded that tlie whole f.opuhitloii should he 
transported to Agra, and tliere condemned to 
slavery. The miseries to which they were 
subjected is nno([ualled by any modern pro- 
ceeding. Children, jiriosts, and monks sharc<l 
the general fate. The females of any per- 
sonal attractions, wliether married or single, 
wore consigned to the seraglio. Little 
children were subjected to the rite of circum- 
cision, and ma<le [mges : the adults wore forced 
to profess Islam, under the tbreat of being 
trampled to deatli beneath the elej)haut’s feet. 
Some time before the capture of Hoogly, a 
formal offer was ma<le by the pirates of snr- 
rendeviug the kingdom of Avracau to tl\e 
viceroy ot (ioa. The latter thought it iiicon-* 
Histeiit witli the dignity of his sovereign to 
hocome so disreputably ]K)Sscssed of it. About 
this time, the notorious Fra Joan, an Augus- 
tine monk, boe.iiino the King of Sondiva, an 
advantageous yrnst C(*inmauding the mouth of 
the. Canges. These frocdjooters wore a source 
ot constant annoyance to the Mogul, and he 
was under the necessity of maintaining a 
large force to protect the inlets of the pro- 
vince of ilengal, but this he found insufficient. 
>Such was the skill ami daring of the pirates 
tl\at, with four or five galleys, they never he- 
sitated to attack, destroy, or capture fifteen 
or twenty vessels of the Mogul. 

Bhaista Khan had resolved on making a 
well-organized effort to deliver his govcni- 
inont from this scourge ; hut he had another 
design, that was to yuinish the sovereign 
of Arracan, who was in league with the 
pirates, and whose daughter had been given 
iji marriage to their celebrated and powerful 
chief, Bastian Consalvo, and who had, more- 
over, very recently put to death Riiltan Shujah 


and his family, who, in their adversity, en- 
deavoured to obtain ti refuge in that country. 
Conscious of the difficulty of murchiug an 
army into the king<lom of Arracan, owing to 
the great number of creeks, rivers, and canals 
\vhi<‘Ii intersect the frontiers, and the naval 
Siiporiority of the ])irates, Shaista, with con- 
euniinato ]>'>licy, sought the co-operation of 
the l)utch, who liad a ])owerfuI settlement in 
Batavia. Thither he sent an envoy, with full 
authority to negotiate with the general com- 
mandant for the joint occiip«atioii of Arracan. 
This offer was agreeable to the politic views 
of the Dutch, wlio w'ere seeking an oppor- 
tunity for the further depression of the d(3- 
clining fortunes of the Portuguese. Tw’o 
ships of w^ar W’ere soon <lispatched for the 
conveyance of the IMogul troops to (ffiitta- 
goug. In the meantime, BJiaista opened 
negotiations with the pirates, and so imposed 
tm thein hy tliveaU, and assurances that in 
Bengal they would be allowed as inueli land 
as they considered necessary, and recei^•e 
double their yircscnt pay, that (hey cnd)arked 
in fifty galleys, and unaccountably j>assed over 
to him, with vso much ]>rccipitation, that 
they had scarcely (i)iie (o take their families 
ami valuables on lM>ar<l. Shaista received the 
infatuated traitors witli every demonstration 
of welcome, gave them largo sums of money, 
and al‘forde<l them hos]>ilable accommodation 
in the town of Dacca. Having, hy this libe- 
rality gained tbeir confidence, the jnrati‘s 
rendered him ciTectnal services. 'riiey 
assisted at the ea])tiire of Sondiva, wliich had 
reverted to the King of Arnican, ami from 
(luit they aoc()in]»anieil tlio .Mogul army to Chit- 
tagong. When, at length, the Dutch vessels 
of w^ar avriveil, (he pirates W'erc thanked for 
tlieir kind intentions, and informed that their 
services w’cre no longer retpiired. “ I saw,” 
says Bernier, “ these vessels in J>engal, and 
was in com)>any with the officers, who con- 
sidered tlie imlian’s thanks a poor compensa- 
tion for the violation of his engagements. In 
regard to the Portuguese, Shaista treats (hem, 
imt perhaps as he ought, but cevtaiuly as they 
deserve. He has drawn them from Chitta- 
gong ; they and their laiuilies are in his 
pow’or ; an occasi«>n for their services no 
longer exists, he considers it therefore qnilo 
unnecessary to fulfil a single promise. He 
.suflcrs inoutli after month to elapse without 
giving them any pay ; declaring that they 
arc traitors in whvnii* it is folly to confide-'^ 
wTetches w ho have basely betrayed the prince 
whose bounty tliey liave experienced.” * The 
defeetiou of the pirates was followed by the 
reduction of Arracan. Bhaista enrolled an 
army of ten thousand horse and foot at Dacca, 
* Tkriiicr, vol. i. p. 203 . 
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to the coniinand of wLicli lie iip]>oiiite<l liia 
sou Aineid Klian. ddiov departed on this 
expedition in the hei^inninu; of the ftiir seuson, 
I(i(i<3, and ill six days erosscd the IMionny, 
wliich divid(?9 Chitta^on:^ from I>engal. ''rho 
King of Arraciiu made merely a show of 
opposition, and then HlhI to liis oajiital, and 
shut himself up in the fort. A few days 
after Ids licet was defeated, and the capital, 
and then the kingdom, fell an easy prey to the 
vi<?tors. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
twentV'three pieces of cannon in the fort, and 
a [irodigious rpianlity of stores, lie named 
the town Islamahad, and annexed the whole 
province to Hen gal. 

^rhongli Auvnng/.ohe was out of danger 
on the lifteenth day of liis illness, ho was 
greatly enfeehled, and rcinainoil in a very 
weak condition for nearly two months after: 
he was tlien advised hy his ]ihysieians, ami 
importuned by liis I'avonritc sister, who was 
anxious to visit that enehanling land, to 
retire to Cashmere, in order to recruit his 
health i.i its salnbriuiis climate. While in- 
ilnlging in this rural retreat in the north, 
some events h'egau to ti’anspiro in the Dee- 
can, caleulat.e<l to command his assiduous 
attention. 

Maharashtra, the country of the IMahrattas, 
is one of tlie five divisions into which the 
central portion of India, called (he Deccan, 
is divideil. It rises from the Haut])Oora 
Mountains in the north, and extends from 
Nandode. on the w^ost, along those inonn- 
t aiiis to the Wyno Cunga, cast of Nag])orc ; 
its eastern honndary is formed l>y the Lank 
of that river, until it falls into the Wurda ; 
from tlie couUiience of these rivers it may 
1)0 traced up the oast hank of the \Ahirda to 
iManikdroog, and thence westward to Mahoor ; 
from tliis place a waving line may he extended 
to (ioa; wliile on tin? west it is bounded by 
tlie sea. ^riie U’hole tract comju'iscs about a 
liuiidred and two thousand square miles. The 
great feature of the country is (he mountain 
chain called the Siadri, or more commonly 
the (dhautrt, wdiich, at an average distance 
of thirty or forty miles from tlie sea, runs 
along the western })art. It ranges from 
three thonsand to five thousand feet, and the 
chief jieculiarity is the contrast between the 
tracts wdiich it separates. On the >vost it 
rises alu’uptly from the sea, and forms an 
almost inaccessible barrier ; but on the east 
it Hnp|)orts a table -land one thonsand five 
hundred or two thousand feet high, gradually 
sloping eastward, far beyond the confines of 
Alahratta to the Bay of Hengal. The ( Jorican 
is the tract which lies between the Ghauts 
and the sea. It is in most parts remarkably 
rugged and broken, inteiMpor.sed with huge 


mountains and thick jungles, intersected h}' 
rivers and rivulets innumerable, forming tit 
hannf.s for the wild animals who freciiient 
those recesses. 

The Ghauts and the other mountains fre- 
quently teriniiiato in large smooth basaltic 
rock.**, which form n.atnral fortresses, so that in 
a military j)oint of vii^w tliere is not, it is 
asserted, a stronger country in tlie w’orl<1. 
4'he mass of the population, which amount to 
about six millions, are Hindoos. 'Bhe INfah- 
rattas have never figun.Ml as a nation in llin- 
dostaii, and the early Mohainnicilan histovian.s 
do not s(?om to he aw’are of tlieir existence. 

word it.self first occurs in Eorishta, in 
the transactions of (he year 1 bSo. In th^ 
midtllc of the sixteenth century, the King of 
Bejaporc sul)stilnted the Alahratta language, 
in his financial pa])(irs, for Persian. He re- 
modelled hi.s army, which lia«l been previously 
eomjiosed of foreigners, and enrolled a large 
number of Alahrattas. They were at first 
restricted to the hovest ami most laborious 
grades, and chieily (‘m|>loyed on garrison 
duty. It was very .soon di.scovered tliat they 
were peculiarly qualitied to act ns light 
cavalry, and soon ro.so into estimation in the 
services of (he governments of .Be ja pore and 
Alimeilnuggur, a fow^ of tliom w^ere aho 
engaged ))y the Iving of Golconda. Irfeveral 
ro.se to the rank of comma ndors of division.**, 
and military jaghires, or lands ajipropriatcd 
to the anp[)ort of a body of troops, w ore con- 
ferretl upon tlicrn. ^riie Mahratta chiefs 
could enrol a body of horse on very abort 
notice, and these they retained or discharged^ 
at pleasure. Titles w^ere fre(jnontly con- 
ferred on those chieftains, chieily Hindoos- - 
fluch as rajali, luiik, and rao ; and though Le- 
stow'cd by their Aloslem cmnincrors, they 
were received with avidity and gratification, 
the greater as tliey were always accomymnied 
with donalion.s of land to sustain their rank.* 
They were not originally a military tribe, like 
the Ilajpouts, nor do they jxts.sess the same 
grace or dignity of person, lK?ing of diininiitive 
stature, and irregular features; and, indeed, 
they boro rather tin? ebaraetor of freebooters 
than of soldiers, ( ■andeish and a part of 
Bahiir have been claimed as the oiiginal sec.t 
of the race, wdiile some autlioritit*s maintain 
that they are foreigners, and arrived in Con - 
tral llindostan from the western parts of 
Persia about twelve huinired years ago. 
Neither love of country, nor a community of 
hinguage and religion, restrained them from 
turning their arms against one another, 
'riie most deadly hercditaiy fends w^ere per- 
petnated amongst them, fomented artfully by 
(he neighbouring states, w’hi<*h ]»revented 

* Buff’s Jlisfori/ of I he Mahrattos^ vol. iii. p. 82, 
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them from making coniinoii cause to assort 
and maintain their independence and autho- 
rity, and left tliem to be merely tlic merce- 
nary instruments of liiiii who could alford to 
bid liighest for their service. 

The following portrait of the Mahrattas is 
faitlifnllyanJ ably drawn ; — “ They are small, 
sturdy men, well made though not handsome. 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and j)er- 
.severiiig. If they have none of the pride 
and dignity of the Rajpoots, they have none 
of their indolence or want of worldly wisdom. 
A Rajpoot w^arrior, as long as he does not 
dishonour his race, seems almost indiderent 
to the result.^ of any contest in which he Ls 
engaged : a Mahratta thiido only of the re- 
sults, aiid cares nothing about the means, pro- 
vided he attains his object. For this pur- 
pose he will strain his wits, renounce his 
pleasures, and hazanl his person, but he has 
not a conception of sacritieing his life or even 
risking his safety for a point of honour. This 
difference of sentiment affects tlie outward 
appearance of the two nations. Tiiere is 
something noble in the carriage even of an 
ordinary Rajpoot, and something vulgar in 
that of the most distinguished Mahratta. 
•^I’he Rajpoijt is the most worthy antagonist, 
the INIahratta the most formidable enemy, 
for he will not fail in boldness and enterpri.se 
w hen they are indispensable, and A\'ill always 
support them or supjdy their place wdth 
activity, stratagem, and perseverance. All 
thi.s applies chiefly to the soldiery, to wdiom 
more bad rpuilities might be fairly ascribe<l. 
The mere luisbandnien arc frugal, sober, and 
industrious, and though they have a dash of 
the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor 
insincere.” * Chiefs and serfs are all sndras 
and of tlie same caste, though some am- 
bitiously claim an infusion of Rajpoot blood. 

'I'lie founder of the Mahratta state, or at 
least the tirst person wdio raised the country 
from obscurity, w*as Sevajee, who claimed to 
he descended on very apocryphal authority 
from the Banahs of Odeypore. The father 
of Sevajoe, named Shahjec Boiisla, Bho- 
sila, or Bosla, was an officer in the service of 
the last of the Kings of Bejaporc. The 
father of Sliahjee w^as Malojec. He had ac- 
quitted himself well in the several offices to 
wliich be had been appointed, and thongli 
<lescended of a family of no great considera- 
tion, he rose to distinction in the service of 
Nizam Shah, the King of Ahincdnuggur, and 
was attached to Jadoo Rao, w'ho had the 
cornmand^of ten thousand horse in the army 
commanded by Malik Amber, wdiosc exploits 
have been related. It was by the defection 
of this chief with that large contingent to Shah 
* Klpliinstoiie, vol. ii. p. 450, 


Jehan that the defeat of his late commander 
was effected. When his sun Shahjee was 
about five years ohl he was a very line child, 
and accompanied his father to tlic celebration 
of It festival at the house of his chief, Jadoo. 
Shahjee wa.s, on this occasion, kindly noticed 
by the host, wdio good-naturedly called him, 
and seated him by tbe side of liis daughter 
.icejee, then only three years old. The 
children naturally eujoyeil each other’s 
coin]>any, and the delightcul father, in the 
height of his joyous glee, exclaimed, ** Well, 
girl, wdit tliou take this boy a.s tViy husband ?” 
anil turning to the company said in the same 
strain, they are a line pair.” To his sur- 
prise, and that of the company, Malojee 
started up and said, ^‘^rake notice, friends, 
Jadoo has this day affianced his daughter to 
my son.” 8oine assented, Jadoo w as mute with 
astonishment. 'I'lie next day Jadoo invite<l 
him to dine wdth him, Malojee declined un- 
less he ratified the inadvertent contract of the 
previous day. This led to a rupture between 
the chief nnd his adherent. Malojee was 
both crafty and persevering, .snd was now 
on the higli-road to fortune. His riches ra- 
pidly accumulated, and the power, which 
w’ealth can secure, was .soon exei'cised at the 
court of the declining kingdom of Ahmed- 
nuggnr. He was elevated to the command of 
live thousand, witli the title of Malojee Rajah 
Bon.sla, and two jaghires were bestowed on 
him for the inaiutenanco of his dignity and 
force, and the forts of Seevneree and (ffuikun, 
with their depeudeiit districts, placed in his 
care. His son was now a suitable match for 
Jeejec, and the nuptials w’cre solemnized w'ith 
the consent, and to the .satisfaction, of the 
parents, in 1(504;. 41ic offspring of this union 
was Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire. 

Iluring the continual wars in the Deccan, 
Shahjee was engaged successively on the 
side of Ahmednuggur and Bejapore, still re- 
taining hi.s Jaghires. He was subsequently 
employed in the subjugation of the countries 
to the south, and obtained a much more con- 
siderable jagliiro in jNlj^sore, including the 
tow n.s of Sira and Ihiiigalorc. 

Hevajoe w^as born in May, 1027, and, in tlie 
stormy times in wdiieh bis infancy w^as cast, 
ow'od liis safety on many occasions to mater- 
nal solicitude. The Mahratta chiefs of con- 
sequence invariably retain a number of 
Brahmins in their service, as secretaries and 
men of business. To one of these, Dadajee 
Condoo, in whom ho reposed great confi- 
dence, Shahjee entrusted the guardianship of 
hi.s family, and the education of his son, 
and sent them to reside on his jaghirc at 
Poonah. The Mahrattas look dowm wdth 
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contempt on Bcliolantic attiiininents as nn- 
wortliy ol’ any bnt clerks and ainannensos. 
»Sevajee was not an exception. He never 
learnt to write his name, Init lie acquired 
great dexterity in handling his arms, was a 
good archer and marksman, skilled in tlie use 
of the 8pt?ar, and, indeed, of all tlie weapons of 
the Deccan. A s a horseman, amongst his expert 
i-ountrYmen he had no etpial. His mind was 
stored and fired with the marvellous exploits 
of the mythic heroes of Hindoo tradition. 
Carefully instructed in the religion of the 
Hindoos, he entertained a deadly hatred for 
the creed and followers of the Arab Propliet, 
ami those feelings supplioil the want of a 
more exalted patriotism. ^VheIl he attained 
tlie age of sixteen Ijis character began to 
develoj) itself — his associates were selected 
from tlie most daring and reckless; and even 
111 us early lie conceived the idea of becoming 
imlepondent, and openly discussed bis pro- 
jects. Ho and Ids followers devoted many 
of iheir days to exenrsions in tbe mountains, 
and in hunting down the game tliat frequented 
I heir fastnesses. In these pursuits he became 
iutimalcly acrjuainte<l with all the paths and 
<lcnles of the Idgliland.s, and studied the coii- 
ililiou of the adjoining forts and strongholds. 
Hy his engaging manners, j»ersonal intreju- 
dity and generosity, ho endeared himself, 
not only to his jtlay mates, but to the inha- 
l.'itaiits of that wild tract generally. It was 
whis]»erod about that ho had some share 
ill tlie ])roceods of extensive rohheries com- 
mitted about tins time in tlie Conean. '.riiosc 
]'ie'cee< lings on tlie part of the young cldef 
alarmed his guardian, who, in order to engage 
Ids attention in domestic concerns, confided to 
him mneh of the management of the jugldre. 
'.rids jiosition added to his social status ; he 
received and paid visits amongst the respect- 
able jicople of Ids neighbourhood, and it gave 
1dm greater influence over the dejiendeiits of 
Ids own house. 

'riie iiioiintain range noitli of Poomih wa.s 
inhabited by a people called the Hhcels ; that 
to the south, by the Ivamuaees ; the valleys 
to the east, called the ]\Iawals, were in the 
]»ossession of the Mahrattas, who were called 
from that circumstance the Mawalees. With 
these Bevnjec was extremely'^ pojiular. 

The liill forts under all the Slohammedan 
governments, particularly those of Dejapore, 
were greatly neglected. The reason assigned 
for this was, that they were remote and in an 
unhealthy situation. At tlds period they 
were more neglected than usual. There was 
not one fort on the jaghiro owned hy his 
father, and the principal fort in the district 
was injudiciously entrusted to the care of 
men of neillicr note nor ability. Sevajeehad 


eiitvrcd into intimate relations with three of 
the cldcfs in the IMawals, who possessed some 
hereditaiy rights amongst the hills. These 
were his first avowed adherents, and with 
them, hy some means not related, he came 
into tlie pos.session of Torna, a hill fort very 
difiieult of access, twenty mile.s soutli-west of 
IVjonah, at the source of the Neera Iliver. 
Thi.s event ha}>pened in the year IfidU. He 
succeeded iii .silencing any complaints at 
court. He pre]>arcd to put this fortress in 
this best state of defence, and to garrison it 
willi a strong force of IMahruttas. While 
making arrangements fiu* its rejiair, in digging 
up some ruins inside the fort, he discovered 
a large qnanlity of gold, which had been de- 
jxjsited in remote times. The eirciimstaneo 
was erased from memory probably by tbe de- 
sl met ion of tbe kee]>er in one of the many 
wars wbieVi distract ed tbe count ry . Thislueky 
circumstance contributed greatly to facilitate 
bis designs; arms and ammunition in abun- 
dance were secnroi!, and he was also induced 
to erect anotliev fortress on the mountain, 
three miles to the south-east. This lie 
strongly fortified and named .Raighnr. 
'riiese energetic measures at length aroused 
the suspicions of the autljorities ; liis fatlier 
was eommunicated with, and from the Car- 
natic, where he was tiien engaged in the 
king’s interest, he urgently remonstrated, 
through Dailajoe, and forbade the prosecu- 
tion of his nndevtakings. 'Jdie ohl gtiardian, 
now on tlie verge of eternity, in his dying 
moments sent for his ambitions ward, and far 
from enforcing the cautions advice of his 
father, with all that nncalenlating devotion 
— charaideristic of the Ihalimins— to his 
creed, he conjured him to ]»rotcct the Brah- 
mins, the kine, and the cultivators, to preserve 
from violation the Hindoo temples, to prose- 
cute his plans of imlepcndence, and to follow 
the fortune which lay before him. Then, 
having recommomled his family to the young 
chieftain’s care, he exjiircd, leaving a myste- 
rious inqiression, fixed l>y the mournful so- 
lemnity of the occasion, and harmonizing, 
perfectly, with the lofty a.spirations of Ids own 
enthusiasm. I’hese thing injunctions con- 
firmed his designs, and inilueiiced the devo- 
tion of the subordinates of the jaghiro, and 
possibly elevatei.1 his motives of action. To 
ids fatlior’s applications for tlio payment of the 
arrears of revenue, after various evasions, he 
at length rejilied, “That the expenses of that 
jK)or country had so increased, that his father 
must dtqiend on his more extensive and fertile 
po.ssc.ssions in the (..’arnatic.” There were 
two forts in the jaghire commanded by ofTi- 
cers devoted to his father’s interests ; of these 
it was necessary to get ri<l ; he gained over 
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tlu*. roTninaiidor of Cliaknn, and surprised the 
f^arvison of Soopa. He obtained, for a large 
bribe to the Mohnniinedau hillidar. possession 
of the very important fortress of Kondahnoli, 
and restored to it its ancient name, Singhar, 
the lion’s tlen ; and availing himself of an 
altercation l)et\vceii the sons of the late 
governor of Poorandar, a stronger hill fort 
than any lie liad yet seciire<l, having been 
called ill as arbitrator, he contrived to make 
himself master of it, and to retain it. Not- 
withstanding his treacher}" ami outrageous vio- 
lation of faith in this transaction, he liad the 
addrOvSS to reconcile thmu to their loss, and to 
induce them to enter into his service, in 
Avhieli they afterwards arrived at some <lis- 
tinction. d’liese proceedings had been con- 
ceived and executed without exciting any 
(‘•jmmctiou or attracting further notice than 
tluit allude<l to; indeed, the sovereign of l>eja- 
]>ore was at this very lime engaged in the 
prosecution of a war in the soutii, ami in the 
am])lif\cation and emhellishinont of his capital. 
I laving HO far Htrongthened himself, ‘‘ and like 
the wily tiger of his own mountain valley, 
Matched and crumdied until he had stolen 
into a situation whence lie could at once sjiriug 
on his prey,”* Sevajec resol ve<l to have ro- 
<*uurse to bolder measures, ami to defy the 
j)i)\ver of bis sovereign, lie bad collected 
and armed a body of MaM'aleos, and bad 
disjmtehed some of bis liralimins into tbe 
(.•(;ucan to gain intelligence, and forward his 
views in that quarter. He sbortlv after, 
at the head of three hundred faithful followers, 
seized on the royal treasures in transit through 
tijat district, and conve.yoil them Avith all liaste 
to Raighur. overt act Avas folloAve*! by 

tlio surpri.se and occu})atiou of fi\^e of the 
princij»al liill forts in the Hhauts. 'Jdio Mo- 
hammedan governor of (-oncan AA’as then 
.'^•oized, several rich cities jdundored, and the 
]iioceeds conveyed to the same destination. 
Sevajee was greatly pleased by the.se results. 
He courteously entertained the ca]itive gover- 
nor, ami dismissed liim with every mark 
of respect. '^I'he Ciniqucred country Avas soun 
organized, every means provhled for the 
restitution of the revenuos to the temples and 
endowments to the Ilrahmins, and the ancient 
institutions Avere revived Avherevor any trace 
of them survived. 

8halijee was suspected of having suggested 
those disturbance.s, and in con.sequence Avas 
placed under arrest ; he avuh confined in a 
stone dungeon, tlie door of which was clo.sed 
AAuth masonry, with the exception of a small 
opening; and he Avaa assureii tliat, if his .son 
did not return to his obedience, it would be 

* Orynt Duff's l{i\(on/ of the J/a/iratta-^j vol. iii. 
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closed, and for ever. This treatment of his 
father, it is stated, affected 8evajeo A^ery for- 
cibly, and be, for a time, entertained the 
notion of submitting, but was dis.suadcd from 
.so doing by bis Avife, Avbo demonstrated to 
him the dangers of that course. In all his 
proceedings he cautiously abstained from 
aggression on the territories or subjects of 
the Mogul. It is probable that he appre- 
hended, from the beginning, that an occasion 
might arise, wlien, unable to resi.st the oppo- 
sition of his soA’ereign, lie should have to 
seek foreign succour, and that this was the 
cogent reason why he had refrained from 
provoking tlie enmity of the emperor. On 
this occa.sion he entered into a correspondence 
with Shah tlehan fur his father’s liberation. 
Tlie results Avere, that the emjieror agreed to 
forgive the. former conduct of Shahjoo, to re- 
ceive him into liis service, and to jdace 
Sevajec in the comm.aml of five thousand 
horse. On what terms these conces.sions 
were offered is not on rccoril. Shahjee was 
released, hut ridained a pri.soner at large for 
four years altorwavds. During thi.s })eriod 
both paitie.s ahstaiiied from ho.stilitie.s. The 
probable fate of his father may have restrained 
Sevajec, Avhilst the King of Rej.apfU'e niay 
have aj)prcliemled that any tdTeii.sive step on 
his part miglit induce the surremler of the 
district, recently occupied, to the Mogul. 

In Itloli Shahjee was pi? rm it ted to return 
to the Carnatic, owing to the formidable di.s- 
turbanccs which then exi.stod in that province, 
but ho Avas bouiul by a sohunii engagement 
to refrain from avenging the treachery of 
Bajeo, Avho, liaving invited him to a bain | net, 
liad sent him a prisoner to Rejapore : whatever 
promi.se of furgiveno.ss Avas extorted from him 
on this occasion, Avas not very binding on his 
eoiKscience, for tbe first exc?rci.se of his freedom 
Avas to Avritc to Sevajec, “If you are my 
sou, avenge me,” an injunction wliicli Avas 
treasured, and faithfully and fearfully exe- 
cuted. His father’s release left liirri again at 
liberty to piir.sue tbe path bis ambition liad 
surveyeil for him. The district south of 
I’oonah, stretching from the Ghauts to the 
Upjier Kistua, owue.' die swa}’ of a Hindoo 
rajah, (Jhunder Rao, who Avaa too powerful 
to 1)0 openly attacked, and who, though on 
friendly terms with Sevajee, could never be 
induced by him to join in any moasarea ad- 
verse to the intevc.st of the King of Bejapore. 
On the ])retence of asking his daughter in 
marriage, lie dispatched as.sassinato his court, 
who murdered the unsuspecting prince ; his 
lerritoric.s were seized on. This crime was 
follnweil by the occupation of other forts and 
possessions. In lf)5t), be appointed a prin- 
cipal minister named »Shamrajc Punt, Avhoni 
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ho honoured witli tlio title of Pei^ih^^^l. He 
h.'ul hitherto restricted his eiicrotieliiiieiits to 
the dominions of the King of Bejapore, hut 
now, emboIdene<l hy success, tlie force at 
his coniinaml, ami the distraction witli which 
the empire of the IMogid was torn, ho turned 
his arms in that direction, and persevered in 
extending his authority, till, as has heen 
mentioned j)revi()usly, Anrungzehe was sent 
d(Avn in tin's year, Idd/T, to assist Joomloh 
in avenging the injury iidlictcd n)>on liim hy 
tlic King of l>eja[)ore, hy the im|)risonmeiit 
of his son Amin. On tlio. arrival of Anrung- 
zehe, Sevajoe made a profession of his litlelity 
to the emperor, and was sanctioned in the 
retention of his late ac(pnsilions, and en- 
couraged to take possession of Dahn! and 
ils dependencies on the sca-coast. Anrung- 
/.ehe was most anxious to have an interview 
with Sevajee, that ho might explain to him 
how much it would promote llieir mutual 
ini crest to work in harmony. ^Vith all Ids 
profcssiojis of loyalty and obediein'e, Sev^njee 
<*antioiisly avoided the meeting; and as soon as 
the im]H*.rial army had removed to a distance, 
and was involved in a war with (lolconda, 
he (joncluded tliat a favonrahio opportunity 
was presented to himself of further aggran- 
<Iizement. 

In iMay, ld.57, he snrju'ised »r«:)oncr, a 
town ill the Mogul territory, and ])o35cssed 
himself of a vast amount <»f plunder. He 
made an nitempt on Ahmednuggur, whieli 
w'as only |)artially siiccesshd. tM’ tliese 
aggressions ho soon lejicnted, on being in- 
formed of the rapid progve.ss made hy Aurung- 
zehe, and tlio snceess wliieh attended ids 
anus. He took the ])rocaution to mid eon- 
sideraldy to his army, whilst he, at the same 
lime, wrote to the INIogul ]>rince, abjectly 
hogging .a condonation of the past, and making 
rervi<l })rofessioTis of fealty for the future. 
It was the policy of the imj>erialiBt8 to pro- 
voke as many eiiemioR as they could against 
the King of Bejapore. Aiiruiigzebe, there- 
fore, Bupj)resse<l his resentment, and expressed 
his forgiveness of past offoiieos ; assented to 
Sevajec*8 occupying and retainingthe Concaii; 
assured him that tlic hereditary claims which 
lie had to possessions within the Mogul dis- 
tricts shouhlbc attended to; and in return stipu- 
lated that lie should send five hundred cavalry 
soldiers, and be prepared with the rest of his 
troops to maintain order and trampdllity in 
the imperial districts. One part of the 
arrangement was carried out ; the Concaii was 
occupied, and garrisons placeil in several for- 
tresses along the coa.st, where Sevajee after- 
w«ards collected vessels for piratical i)urpo.ses. 
The illness of Shah dehan precipitated an 
acoommodation, which was followed by the 
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departure of Aurungzohe to attend to his 
more ininiodiate interests in this crisis of 
his father’s illness. The insecurity wdiieli tlie 
reign of a hoy generated in Bejapore, and 
the distractions creatt'd hy the jarring of fac- 
tions there, temjded iSeva jec to a renewal of his 
<lepreilations. An army was organizc<l under 
the command of Afznl Kliaii, an officer of some 
reputation, to oppose his designs. On the ap- 
proach of tin's ciiiof, hy artful negotiations, an 
avow al of his a])prehensii)nsrrom a man of sncli 
reputation, and humiliating ])rolTers of submis- 
sion, Sovajoe suc(!eeiled in deceiving his ad- 
versary, ami induced him to come unarmed and 
unattended to an interview^ at which lie was 
to receive assurances of forgiveness. Fifteen 
hundred of the imp(*rial army accc)inpanio<l 
their ^•hief to the vicinity of the place of meet- 
ing, hut in consetpienee oFthe feigned timidity 
of the IMaliratta, did not ii|»proacli his presence. 
Several thousands of Sevajee’s trooj^s lay in 
ambush in the iieighhoiirhood. I/ightly clad 
in thill muslin, and armed with a sword, a 
mark of dignity more than a woa]>ou of de- 
fence, and attended, as pre-arranged, hy one 
armetl attendant, Afznl Jvlnm eame in his 
palamjiiin to an exposed bungalow prepared 
for the occasion. '^^I’lie Mogul first made bis 
appearance, and while complaining of the 
delay, Hevajeo was seen descending, appa- 
rently unarmed, to uicet him. I'lic prepara- 
tions wdneh he made for this interview, serve 
b> show that the crime lie treaclierously mc- 
ilitatcd, he lookeil upon as a meritorious 
action. He ])crfonncd with due care and 
devotion tlio customary ritual ablutions, and 
then laid bis head at his mother’s feet, and 
piously besought her blessing. Afzul Khan 
viewed with feelings of contempt the diminu- 
tive figure wbich he saw abjectly approach- 
ing, and making repeated obeisances, wliich 
were represented to he the effects of his fears, 
ddie IVlogul advanced a few paces to give 
him the ceremonial embrace ; at that moment 
the insidious assassin struck a treacherous 
weaptm, called “ tiger’s claws — well known 
among the Mahrattas, and Avhioh he had con- 
cealed on the fingers of his left hand — into 
his bowels. The wounded chief quickly dis- 
engaged liimself, clap]iod his hand on his 
swonl, and called out “ Treachery, murder ! ” 
and, at the same time, nia<le a ent at Sevajee; 
hut the latter had provided for such a result, 
liaving concealed umlor his thin cotton cover- 
ing a shirt of chain armour, and with a 

* This iiistnimcnt is, by the Tiidiaiis, called vmijnuck. 
It is made of steel to fit o\i the fore and little finger ; it 
has three crooked blades, wliicU are easily concealed 
ill a haU-elosed hand.— Duff, vol. iii. p. 172. This 
gciitiemaii gives, in bis interesting History, a drawing 
of it. 
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wliicli (.'arrioil in liis hand, 

ho dLspatoliod his viotini. 'J'ho murder was 
tliG work i)t' A few seconds, and tlie dyiii^? 
man ^Yas at his munleror’s loot berore bis 
attendant come to his assistance. The 

hitter was faithfully attached to liis master, 
and thoui^di olTcred Ids life, lie refused, and 
maintaiiHjd, for some time before he fell, an 
mn-jnal contest with two such swwdsmen as 
Sevajee ami his friend. The imperial army 
was now attacked by the iMabrattas Idtberto 
concealed, defcateil, and juit to Higbt. Tbe 
victory secured, the captives were treated 
witli groat consideration, as was the practice 
of Sevajee on most oi'casions. Several of the 
31ahra(tas, who were in the army of Afzul 
Kham entered his service, and some of 
tiie chi cl’s who refused to do so, having 
h(‘en hospitably entertained, were disnd»se<l 
widi preseuls. It is said, “that during his 
rareer, tliougli he iidlicte<l death and torture 
to force confessions of concealed treasure, he 
was never personally guilty of any itsc/csi* 

1 roacdiory.” 

'I'lio Mai of this bold arul successful 
.'jchievemeiit, amongst a peoj»lc who had no 
juoral scruples UkS to the means em[)h)yed to 
attain an end, gave to Sevajee an unbounded 
iiiHuenco; and the liberality witli which the 
spoils wer(5 distributed to his victorious troops 
altaeheil them the moretirmly to liis interests, 
and led many to his standanl. To himself, 
tin? immediate fruits of the victory were four 
thousand Jiorses, several elephants, a number 
of camels, a consi<lerable treasure, and the 
\vh<»Ie train <jf Lu^uipmeiit of the army he had 
atinihiiaied. 

The results of such a decisive blow’ on his 
bu thev career may he easily conjectured, lie 
Scon established liis autliority over all the 
euuntry near the (ilhaiits, t«;ok possession of 
all the forts, and was engaged in the com- 
]>lete subjugation of the fertile district of the 
CJoncan. 

The destruction of Afzul Klian and his 
army, the capture of tin; forts, and above 
all, the approach of Sevajee to the gates of 
the capital of Rejapore, created such an 
alarm, that even, for the time, the voice of 
factirni was huslied. An officer, wliose ability 
was his only recommendation, was ap|M>inteil 
to the command of an army double the 
nundier of that recently in the field. Biniul- 
tiineous attacks W’ere to be made from two 
(puiitcrs on Sevajee’s possession in the Con- 
can. '.rile IMahratta w^as not inactive during 
these preparations. lie divided his army 
into three eobnnns, aiid these w^ere sent to 
operate against similar divisions of tlie enemy, 
lie threw himself, with a large garrison, into 
tlie strong fort of I'anulia, which had lately 


come into his possession, and on the defeneos 
of which he too incautiously calculated. After 
a protracted siege of four iiionths, and 
when reduced to the greatest straits, cut off 
from all external communication, he eluded 
the besiegers, and though hotly jmrsued, he 
succeeded in reaching Uangna, a fortress in 
the Ghauts. The commander of the besieging 
army was accused of having favoured his 
escape. The accused indignantly resented 
the imputation, ami withdrew from the service 
of his embarrassed sovereign. 

The King of Rejapore in person took the 
field (IfiGl) with a force which Sevajijo was 
nnahle to resist. In this campaign he was 
strijit of almost all Ids acrpiisitions, and the 
issue might have been disastrous had not the 
tiisturhanees in the Carnatic assumed so 
serious an aspect as to necessitate the king’s 
presence there. Seedee ffohur, who had 
commandeil at the siege of I'aiialla, and who 
ha<l recently retired to his jaghirc in dis- 
gust at the groundless suspicion in wdii^di he 
was held at court, was directed to snpjiniss 
these disturbances, as the king was then re- 
solved to jirosocute tlie war, in which he was 
j engaged, to a conclusion. Beedeo dohnr dis- 
j played no great zeal in the discharge of these 
duties, and w^as again sus|H‘Cte(i of favouring 
the insurgents, ami of having come to an un- 
derstanding wdth Sevajee. It then hoeame a 
((Ucstion with the king’s advisers, on which 
arena was his presence most rctiiiire<l. \\’hile 
in suspense, an offer was made by the cldefs 
of Waroc to reduce Sevajee if they were 
properly supported. it was then decided 
that tlie king should proceed to the Carnatic. 
Rahlole Khan and Bajce Ghorepooray, the 
latter of wliom, it will be remembered, iu vi«»- 
lation of the laws of hosjiitality, betrayed 
Sevajee’s father into the hands of the king, 
and whose punishment w’as enjoined on the 
son, were left to assist the cliiefs of Wareo 
in the prosceiilioii of their engagement. 

The king had departed for his future scene 
of action, and J^ajee Ghorepooray proceeded 
to his jaghire to hasten Ids anangeinciits. 
Sevajee, who had earlv intelligence of every 
movement in the enemy's eamj), thought this 
a favourable opjiovt unity for avenging bis 
father’s injuries, and performing the task im- 
]>(j6ed upon liim. Jle marclied rapidly across 
the country, surprised the uiiBuspicious noble, 
.slew him and his family, plundered his resi- 
dence and left it in flames, and then returned 
to his quarters with e(pml expedition.* The 
state of afikirs in the Carnatic, where Scedee 
Johur had joino<l the insurgents, now dc- 
inaiided the presence of all the king's avail- 
able forces, and tlic armies organized for the 
'* Duir, vul. iii. |i. 185. 
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iiiviiHioTi of the Ooncaii wore necossfirily c«allo«l 
off to that quarter. I^'or t wo yoarw Sevajoo 
was left imnioIoHte<l, an«l ilurinic tliat interval 
lie recovered his dominions, and added con- 
sidi'rably to them. 

The fiime of Ids son’s achiovefnonts had 
reached the father, he was gratified by the 
filial respect paid to him in tlic summary 
punishment iidlicte<l on his enemy, and ]n*ond 
of his abilities, bravery, and aggrandiz.ement. 
Accompanitxl by his son, the father pai<l 
f?e.vajoe a visit, and was received witli sneh 
demonstrations of rcsju'ct and aflfe(;tinn as 
riinst liave delighted him. In tlie <\‘iriialic, 
where the king was now engaged, Sliahjee’s 
iidluenee was considorahle, an<t his loyally, in 
the unsettled state of that j^rovince, had re- 
stoiXMl him to royal fav»)nr. 11 is inilnencc 
was snccessfulJ}^ exercised to bring ahont an 
aecomniodation. On his return he was com- 
missioned hy Sevajee to present presents to 
the King of Ih* jnj)oro ; liostilities were sns- 
pemled, a ])eace conelndod, and the t<‘rritories. 
secured hy the IMaliratta extended fnnn 

KalliaJi to < ioa a length of about t w«) hundred 

and fifty miles — and above the (ihants to 
ahont a liimdrcfl and sixty. Its breailth 
from Soo])a to »linjeora was about a hundred 
miles. His army was pmportionahly larger 
than his f errilories ; l)nt tlie predatory cha- 
racter of Ills ox])editions, the wealth which 
he aceiminlalod, tlie constant a jqu'ehension of 
reprisals hy his aggrieved iieighhoiirs, de- 
manded that ho should liavo an organized 
army of seven thousand horse and fifty thou- 
sand foot, the niimhor of which liis force is 
sai<l to have con.sisted.* 

1’ho dejiartiire. of tlie Emperor Aurung- 
zebo to Cashmere, for the heiiefit of his 
liea]th,oc<!nrred at the period in which Hevajee 
and the King of Bejajioro entered into the 
treaty referred to ; and tliis it was that allowed 
the former an opportunity of now directing 
his ambitious designs against the Mogul, 
'^riie circunifitanees wiiich led to this rupture 
iiC not made public by any of the historians 
who liave treated of these events. All that 
is known is, that impicdiatoly after the peace 
w ith Mejapore, the IMahratta cavalry exteiulc<l 
tlieiriiieursions nearly to the w alls of Auruiig- 
abad, and Sevajee himself ca])tured the forts 
in the vicinity of Jooner. 

Shaista Khan, the maternal uncle of the 
‘jmperor, and nephew of the celebrated Nour 
Mahal, Avas sent into the Deccan to restore 
order, lie marched out of Aiiningabad, and 
repressed the aggressions of the Mahrattas, 
driving them before him until he approached 
w'ithin tw'clvo miles of Hingliar, the hill fort 
into which Sevajoo had retired. Shaista 

* Klphiustonc, vol. ii. p. 470; Duff, vol. iii. p. 100. 
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Khan fo«»k possession of Poounli.and actually 
oecujiii'd the liouso in which Ids adversary 
w as l»orn. Sevajee had rosolveil to atienqil 
to surprise the M<»gul in his (piarters, and 
his design was hivoured hy the intimate 
knowledge he had of the ]>hiee. l>y the aiil 
of the Krahniins, on Avho.se fidelity ho eonhi 
rely, ho won oA^'r to his side a Mahratta av1m> 
was serving in that garrison, '^fliis man, on 
pretence of (*clt>hrating a marriage festival, 
obtained jiermissioii from the authorities to 
use, ill proecssion, those noisy insl I’nimMiis 
nsnally hrmiglit into requisition on tlios«r 
occasions ; he also got leave for some of Ins 
cninpaiiirms, who iilw ays carried their anus, to 
join in the fun. Sevajee, as had been con- 
certed, accompanied hy a chosen lasly, joined 
the revellers. ^Vllen the boisterous croAvd 
li:id coueliidcd their nierrimeut , and fpiiet Avas 
restored, the Mahratta chief, to Avliom every 
ehamher, recess, ninl fiassagc of the home of 
his birth and cliihlhooil Avas familiar, witli his 
folhwvers, jirovi^led Avitli a feAv ])i(*kaxes, ]»)•<>- 
<?eedoii to the door of Ihf* eo<dv-i’oom, aho\e 
Avhieh there Avas a Aviiidow slightly hnill ; 
through this a passage was oj>ene(l, md, how- 
ever, Avitliont alarming some of the imnate;-’, 
Avho roused IShaista iVom his slmidjcrs; while 
making his escape he received a bliwv Avhirh 
severed one (d’ his lingers, his son and iineu. 
of the gmird at his house Avere slain. Sevajre 
and his mmi retireil beldre any force was as- 
sembled. When they had pioceudcd tlirce 
<»r four miles on their Avay back to Singhar, 
they lighted torches, liroiight for tlie purpose, 
to bcAAihler the enemy as to their iiumhcrs, 
and to manifest their defiaiu'c and derision. 
Ill tlie glare (»f tliesc lights, with their iigures 
in bohlrcdiof distinctly visible to their iiiorlitic<l 
foe, they exultiiigly a.^cemletl tlieir mountain 
acclivities. Of all the exploits of this ailven- 
tnroiis chief there is none so avcU renicmbercd 
or related with such pride ns tins. On tlic 
folloAving day the Mahratta cavalry defeated 
and pursued the Mogul. This, Duff ob- 
serves,* is the fir.«t time that the Mogul liors<; 
AA^ere pursued by the ^lahralln. ’rids ad- 
venturous attack hail alarmed Sliaista. He 
feared that there were traitors in his eanip ; 
he Huspected the llajah Jaswint ^Siiigh of 
treacliory, and Avroto to the king exj>ressing 
his opinion that ho had been bought oA’cr 
by Sevajcc. Tliis ucavs had just ai‘ri\Hul as 
the emperor was ])reparing f«>r his journey to 
Cashmere, in this cmorgency he recalled 
both his genornis, and sent his son Sultan 
Mausum as viceroy to the Deccan. He aftcr- 
Avards appointed daswint Singh his sec<»nd 
ill command, and Shaista Avas intrusted with 
the goA^ernment of Bengal. 

* Vd. iii. p. 107. 
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Til tlio meantime t>t*vajec was rnakini^ ex- 
traordinary ])re})arations — riinionr sai<l that 
these wore (Ic.sii^aed against tlie Furtugnose, 
who liad been sus]H.*eteil, as also had been the 
Englisli colonists, of snpjilying his enemies 
with ammunition. 

In his ex])editions hitherto he had prin- 
cipally relic<l upon infantry, but the Maha- 
rattas were becoming distinguished for those 
equestrian qualities which of all the Indians 
they ]>ossess in the highest degree. In the 
service of the King of Rejaiiove they were 
esteemed as light cavalry, and in the recent 
encounter with the Mr»gula his body of 
horse had come off victorious. It was in this 
capacity he Inul now resolved to employ 
tliem, and in a quarter where there was very 
little apprehension of their appearance. 

Surat, the chief town of the. British colleeto- 
rate of that name, in tlie presidency of liombay, 
is situated on the south of the river Tapty. 
Though a remote antiquity is claimed for it, 
the mention of ils having heeii taken ami 
plundered by the Fortiigueso in loliU is pro- 
l)ahly the ffrst anthentiii notice of it. In 
IG12 Jehanghire had grantcil to the English 
merchants |>ermission to erect a factory thorq. 
In lt)57 all the po.ssessions of the Ea.st India 
(Company were placed under the control of tlie 
president and eoniicil of Surat. It \vas the 
seat of considerable commerce, ami held out 
to Sevajee tlie prosiiect of rich booty. It 
was against this town Ids pre[>arations were | 
being made. Early in January, Ifibl, with 
a body of four thousand horse he set out 
against this rich and dofonceloss pLaee, and 
oeeU])ied the streets without opjiosition. Ftn* 
six days it was surrendered to the mercy of 
his troops.* A It hough he was re[>elled in 

his attacks on the English «nnd Dutch fac- 
tories, within whose fortifications several of 
the native merchants sought and found re- 
fuge, the [)lunder which fell into his Iiands 
was enormous, and it wuis all conveyed in 
safety to ld.s fort of llaighur, in the Omean. 
On his return he learned the death of his 

* Tho sack of Surat is iiiiiiuUily doscribed iu the re- 
cords of ilic I’AJUiliah factory, now in the East India 
House. In conscfjucnce of tlitir heroic defence and 
generous troatuHut of the natives who sought their pro- 
tection, Auriingzebe granted the English eoinpany e:(cinp- 
llon from the duties levied on others trading at Surat. 
Sir George Oxeiiden was then governor. (Sec DulF, voL iii. 
p. 198 ; Thornton’s Oa^^efeery urlielc Sural.”) During 
the pillage Sevajee respected the hahitaliuii of the llev. 
Eather Ambrose, the ('apuchin missionary. “ The Eran- 
(piis'padrys are good men,” said he, “and shall not be 
jiiolesled.” lie spared also the house of Decile the Dutch 
broker, a pagan, heeaiise-Iie eiij«)yed the reputation of* 
Inring charitable. The dwellings of t!ie EugJi.sh ami 
Dutch likewise c.seaped, not through any revereidial 
respect for them, but becatise those people had resolutely 
defended them. — BiiitNiKR, vol.i. p. ‘211. 


fntlicr, who wns killed at h hunt by a fall 
from his horse. Shahjoo had added consider- 
ably to the jaghiro originally bestowed uj»on 
him, and at his death his conquests on the 
south coiiij>reheiided the country near IMadras 
and the principality of Tanjore.* In this 
year, for the first time, Sevajee assumed 
the title and 8fat<? of rajah. In tlie following 
year he renewcil his attacks— which liad been 
^liscontinued until the death ofhis father — on 
Dejapore, made incursions int«) its territories 
and ]dnndered some of its towns. He fixed 
these at of government at Raighur, a seaport 
in tlie Ooiican. lie had here already equipped 
a lleet, fonnidahle in those seas, and seized on 
many vessels belonging to the IMoguI, and 
led in per.son a destruetivo foray into his 
dominions. Anrnng/.eho was exasperated by 
tliese. untrages on his authority, together with 
the assumption of indeixmdent rule and regal 
; rank by Seva jee, aiul tlie issue of money coined 
and stamped in his name ; hutwdiat ])rovoked 
' him most was the outrage of hi.s religions feel- 
ing.s hy the ea}>tnro ofsrnne j)ilgrinis on tlieir 
way to iM(M*<‘a,andthe violation of Hurat, which 
the Mohaniniedans revere as .sacred, being the 
j)ort from which the ))ious follow'crs of the 
Fro])liet depart Ibr the lioly places. ^I'o avenge 
these crimes a juiwerful army was dispatched, 
under tJie united coniiiKind of two able and 
distinguished officers — Mirza Rajah Jei JSingh, 
a Rajpoot prince, and .Deeleer Kiian, an 
Affglian. Sevajee w‘as not as W'ell supplied 
w'ith infonnation on this occasion as ho usually 
was. A|)]»reheinling no ininiodiato attack, 
he w^as absent on his maritime expeilition 
when the imperial army crossed Nerhuddali 
in February, Nottagee I'aJknr, who 

had been left to watch the frontiers, was at a 
great distance with the larger jiortion of the 
cavalry, and it is probable that lie. was hrilieil 
by Jei ^ingh.’l- Sevajee, though li(‘, for rea- 
.sons best known to himaeH*, continued him in 
the coimnaml, never forgave him. 

Whether it is to bo attributed to strong 
religions tenqieranient, or to bis deej> [lolitic 
dissimidation, Sevajee Jiad recently submitted 
himself unreservedly to the sjfiritiial direction 
of an eminent llrahm^’ i, and practised all tlie 
austerities ])re.scril)ed for his observance. He 
pretended, or fiineicd, he W'as the recipient of 
some celestial conuiiuiiicutions. It w’as cir- 
culated ainong.st his followers that he had 
received a mysterious w'arniug not to contenil 
against tho Rajah Jei Singh, as he could not 
prevail against this Hindoo prince. Certain 
it is, that his policy w^as not marked with that 
decision wliieh had supported him in former 

* Eljiliinstoni’, vol. ii. ]>. 472. 

I Dull, 0 !i tlu? authority of (Jatroii, fioiii Mauouclii’a 
MS., vol. iii. [). 204. 
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difficulties. His vacillaliuii was evident to 
Ilia officera, and though an lievoie opposition 
was given, and with success, by some of his 
officers to the imperialists, he entered into 
negotiations with the Hindoo commander, 
which resulted in his surrendering the greater 
portion of his com|uest8, and transferring his 
.services to the Mogul. Tiie .springs of 
human action often defy the keenest and most 
critical scrutiny, and the most elaborate and 
probable analysis of motives i.s at best but a 
plausible and unsatisfactory eonjeeturc. “ He 
may have looked to some recom[)ence for the 
temporary sacrifice of his pride, in the advan- 
tages he might gain by co-operating with the 
Moguls again.st Dejapore.” His reception 
was cordial and flattering ; by tbc great ser- 
vices be rendered in the succeeding cam- 
paign, the greatest confidence was estal)lishe<l 
between him and his co-religioni.st Joi Singh, 
and the emperor personally comtiiunicated 
Ills approval of his eonduet, and invited him 
to court. •|’ In acconijmnied by bis 

eldest .son, Sanibajee, then in the eighth year 
of his age, he proireedcd on thi.s invitation 
and the assurances of .lei Singh. He was 
<‘scorted by five, liundr<‘d eliosen Jiorsc, and 
one thou.saud Mawalecs. 

The omj>eror lost I ho ojiportunity afforded 
him of atla(‘hing to his interests a man of 
I he courage, resolution, and ahilities of the 
iMaliratta. Auruiigzebe, on bis ap|)earance 
at court, flid not attcm])t to conceal his con- 
tempt for the insignificant figure before liim, 
boside.‘5, in all probalulity bo loathed the man 
whom lie helicvoil guilty of sacrilege ; he 
always s[>oke of him a.s “ the mountain rat.’' 
Wlicn Sovajee had paid hi.s obeisance, and 
lirc.scntcd the customary emblems of Hubmi.s- 
.siiui and fealty, instead of being treated with 
that consideration which he was led to ex- 
pect, he was rceeiveil without notice, and 
ordered to take lii.s place amongst an inihrior 
grade. The sense of his humiliation so 
I>reyed on his haughty spirit he could not 
control his indignation, he retired to the rear 
of the courtiers, and swooned away. Having 
recovered, he withdrew without taking leave. 
He was then placed under surveillance. J 

* Klphiiiaionc, vol. ii. p. 476. 

t 'Hie original letters of Shuh J«?hnn and AciningKebo 
1o Sevnjee were in the possession of the ffajah of Sadura. 
CH)pie» of them are lodged with the hitcrary Society of 
Bombay. 

1: Bernier soya that the cinise of Sevajee being so re- 
ceived was that Slniistu’s wife was then at court, and 
never ceased to urge the arrest of a man who had killed 
her son, wounded her husband, and sacked Surat. The 
sou of .Jei Singh, who had plighted his faith for the secu- 
rity of the IViahratta chief, favoured his escape. Dow 
gives a version of this truusaetion at variaure with Elphin- 
stonc. Duff, and Bernier. After stating that Sevajee, being 
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From this moment he resolved to effect hi.s 
escape ; this Avas no easy task, as his hon.se 
was surrounded Avith guard.s. On variou.s 
pretexts he had his faithful folloAvers di.smisscd 
to their homes; this measure he the more easily 
effected as the ciiiiicror thouglit their ab.sence 
Avould place liim more at his mercy. Tlio 
wily Alahratta soon effected his escaj)e. Hi.s 
son and he AAcre conveyed through his sen- 
tinels in hampers ; a servant occu]ued Ids bed, 
to Avhich he had been j)rcvion.sly conlineil by 
a pretended illness, and a considerable time 
elap.se<l ere his flight Avas detected. A liorse 
AA'as ready for him, this he mountotl, Avith liis 
.son behind him, and escraped to Mnttni. Hi.s 
arrival was awaited here by some of hi.s 
chosen friends in various di.sgnises. He 
changed his dress hu’ that of a Hindoo men- 
dicant, and laying aside his hair and whiskers, 
iind rubbing his face over Avith ashes, he pur- 
sued his Avay by the lea.st Iretpienteti road to 
tlie Deccan. He reached Ids homo after nine 
months of toil and travel. 

During the time of his absence a great 
rcA^ersc bad befallen the prcvi'Misly 6ucccs.sfnl 
flei »Singh. Ont-geiieraled by the tactics of 
the enemy, bo Avas obliged to abandon tJio 

reduced to extremity, whs obliged to throw himself upon 
the mercy of his enemy, mid was then rarrieil umler 
escort to J.>ellii, he proceeils : — “ L'*jh>ii his arrival he was 
ordered into the presemr, and ordered by the usher to 
make the usual obirismice to the emperor ; he refus(;d to 
obey, and looking s(*oniriil!y upon Aurmigzebc, eshihited 
every mark of oomplcte eonleiiipt »)f his person. The 
emperor was very much otrended at the haughty de- 
meanour of the captive, and ordered liim to be instantly 
carried aw.iy from his sight. 'I’he principal ladies of the 
harem, and amongst them the daughter of Annmgzebe, 
saw from behiinl a curtain llic behaviour of Sevnjci*. 
She was struck with the luiudsiuneuess of his person, and 
slie admired his pride and liauglity di poi tiueut. The in- 
trepidity of the man beemue the .subject nf much couver- 
satiou. Suuic of the nobles interceded in his behalf, and 
the princess was very warm in her solieitaliou.s at the 
feel of her father. ‘ Thougli 1 despise pomp,’ said .Vu- 
rungzebe, H will have those honours whieli t ho refractory 
presume to refuse.’ A message was s« i»l by tlie princess 
in the Avarmtlx of her /.eal, and the rajah, without being 
eoiiBulted, was again introduced. \Mi(.n he entered, ami 
was commanded to pay the usual obeisance, ‘ 1 was horn 
a prince,’ said he, ‘and 1 know not how to act the jiart 
of a slave.* ‘ Hut the vampiished,’ rtrplied Aurung/.» be, 
‘lose all their rights with their fortune. The sword has 
made Sevajee my servant, and I am resolved to reliufjiiish 
nothing of what the sword has given.* The rajah turned 
hi.s hack upon I lie throne ; the emperor was enraged. He 
was about to issue his coniinand against Sevajee, when 
that prince spoke thus with a haughty tone of voice: 

‘ Give me your daughter iu marriage, and 1 will honour 
you a.s her latlier ; hut fortune enuiiot deprive, me of iny 
dignity of mind, which nothing shall extinguish hut 
death.* The emperor ordered him as a madmuu from 
his presence, and ordered him into close coiilineineiit. 
He found means to escape after some months, in the dis- 
guise of a man who was admitted into his apartments 
with a laakel of llowcrs.*’ — Dow, vol. iii. p. 368. An in- 
lerci,liiig lomancc this, but little more. 
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sioge of the caj)itMl of liojapore, ami to retreat 
with lofis and diniculty to Aiirun.i<ahad, He 
did not lon.£^ survive the consequent dis.trrace 
of hiB removal from his command. During 
liis struggle and retreat Jei Singh withdrew, 
from the lately occupied territories— surren- 
<lerod hy Sevajee — the troops stationed there 
for its defence. Many of the forts were 
re-occupied hy Hevajee’s oflicers hofore he 
returned to the Deccan, dei Singh's suc- 
cessor was a man of more lax principles than 
In's predecessor, aiul more amenable to the 
influences at tlie IVlahratta’s commaiul. 
Through his mediation a ])oace was concluded 
between the emperor and ►Sovajee, and the 
greater portion of his lately forfcito<ldominionvs 
restored to him. His title, of rajah was re- 
cognized, and an indemnity for all past trans- 
gressions granted. The perils of Ids past life, 
and tbe dangers which he recently escaped, ap- 
]icar to have had no repressive elleet n[>oii the 
elastic temperament of Sevajee. His arrange- 
ments with the iMogul wore immediately fol- 
lowed hy an attack on both llejapore and 
Holconda. These kingdoms, enfeebled hy in- 
(estijie contentions ami apprehensive of a re- 
newal of hostilities by the em))eror, thought it 
a<lvisable to avert tin* tlireateiied attack by 
conceding to bis demands, and submitting to 
jiayment of an annual tribulo (lbr»S). ^L\vo 
years of tranquillity succeeded, tluring which 
liis dominions were governed and organized 
with a degree of administrative ability which 
prove him to be as able a statesman as he was 
a general. Tliis desirable state of things was 
interrii[»ted by no fault of liis, I [is flight and 
escape were painfully felt by th(3 astute em- 
peror. The facility with wliieb lie agreed to 
an accommodation, and the liberality with 
which lie confirmed liis conquests to Sevajee, 
were not so much the result of his wish to re- 
store what he could, at that precise period, 
well defend, as to throw him off his guanl, ami 
bring him within his power. Jfo had given 
orders to his generals in the Deccan to seize 
on his person, and forwanl him to Delin'. 
iSevajee, having discovered the.se machinations, 
proved himself an able master of fence. F»y 
the magiiitudeof bis bribes lie corrupted tlicac 
chiefs, and b}^ their means he succeedeil in de- 
ceiving Aiirungzohe. The baseness of the im- 
perial officers was soon susjiectod, and orders 
were forwarded from court to make an o])en 
attempt to seize *'the mountain rat.’' The 
successes of the Mahratta calleil for a great 
increase in the army of the Deccan, forty 
thousand men were sent to its aid, under the 
coinuiaml of one of the young princes and 
Mohahat Khan. Twenty thousand of these 
suffered a total defeat by tlie Malirattas. 
This was the first field action won by them, and 


the first instance of tlieir success iii a regular 
engagement with the imperial troops.’*^ The 
beaten generals were recalled. Operations in 
another quarter becamo of more importance, 
no active proceedings were taken against 
Sevajee, and the war languished for several 
years. The enemy that diverted the Moguls 
from active measures in tlie Deccan were the 
cvcr-troublesomc Aftghans of the north- 
eastern frontier. In ir»<)7 they totally dc- 
fi.‘atod, in a great battle, the son of the cele- 
brated doomleh, Amin, who was tlien governor 
of Cubul. The imperial army was cut to 
pieces, and the chihlren and women were not 
restored but on the payment of an exorbitant 
ransom. So elated by this were the victo- 
rious clans, they set uj) a king and coined 
money in his name. Tliis war was }>rotracted 
during two years, and was concluded hy the 
concession to the mountaineers of almost all 
their demand s.j* 

This unsuccessful cxpe»lition was followed 
by” a formidable commotion, excited by some 
Hindoo fimatics, who obtained tbe rejuiliitioii 
of magicians, and wore popularly believed tn 
l»e invulnerable to shot or swonl. It was by 
gia.‘at imlm^enieiit tlie army was l«*d to en- 
counter tliein. 'I'he defeat of the rebels 
proved the absurdity of tlieir extraordinary 
pretensions. The naturally bigoted disposi- 
tion of the onipevor, irritated by this and oIIh.t 
kindred circumstances, was so inllaiiieil by 
sectarian hate, tbathe bencofortli subjected his 
heathen subjects to unjust and imp(jlitic treat- 
ment, and imposed on them a cai»itatioii 
tax. Ho liad recourse to very stringent aiul 
offensive measures to suppress the trade in 
spirituous lifjiiors, to shut up all the gamliling 
houses, and to restrain the ostcnt.-itious ob- 
servance of idol woraliip. He fanati<jdly 
abolished all taxes imt imposed in the spirit 
of Moliammedan law, and thus, not only 
inflicted an injustice by tlie inequalities 
produced, but actually^ cxcnqitctl from tbe 
j»aymeiit of their taxes a large number of the 
great cajiitalists of the empire, and produced 
a groat fall in the revenue returns. He 
then had recourse to sumptuary laws. He 
issued an edict against music, dancing, and 
bufibons, and discharged all the singers and 
musicians attached to the palace ; he forbade 
astrologers, poets, and historians. The regular 
records of the empire were not only suspended, 
but so effectually interrupted that tlie history 

* Elphiustone, vol. ii. p. 4^S6. 

t “ Tliis war is coniincuiorntod in the poems of one of 
the principsl jictors, Kiioosli Khal ; ho has left several 
jioems, written to excite the national euihnsiasin. They 
are remarkahle for the.ir hij^h and ardent tone, and for 
their spirit of iiiJepeiideiice and pcalriotism, so unlike the 
Uiual charatlcr i.f Asiatics.” — E li niNS'ioNE. 
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of piil>lic afikirs, from the cleventli year of liia 
ia only to be aiinirnarily gleaned from 
l<itter-s on business, or from the corre8])Oudcncc 
private irnlividuals. Fearing that the 
iiomage paid to him bordered on a<loration, 
ho regulated the ceremonials, and abstained 
from a]>})earing at the door of his palace, lest 
lie Bhould be a participator in the idolatry. 
ITe followed up those j)olitical blunders by 
issuing a public edict, commanding the gover- 
nors and persiuis in authority in all parts of 
his dominions, “to entertain no more Hindoos, 
hut to confer all the ollicea immediately under 
them on Mohammedans only.’* 

'^I’he mischievous fruits of those measures 
tpiickly devoloj)(3d thoniHolvcs. In the first 
y(Mrs of his reign the loyalty and attachment 
of the Hindoos were as sincere as tliat of the 
.Mohammedans, and exhibited neither dis- 
alToction nor hesitation, when engaged against 
rheir own people and co-rcligioiiists. Tlie 
recent arrangements entirely changed the 
as])oct of afiairs : the Hindoos were now 
estranged from the sovereign. The IJajpouts 
hecamo disa1tV‘<ge«l, and every man in the 
Deccan who was not a iMohanimedan sympa- 
thized with Sevajee, an<l looked to him for 
juotection and vengeance. W ith sneh com- 
Imstihle materials, it required but a 8j)ark to 
cause a conllagration. This the emperor 
soon snp])lied. The Rajah Jaswint ISingh, 
whose ti<lelity, ability, and valour had been 
approve<l in various parts of tlie empire, 
siiu.'ij ]\i\ had forsaken the interests of Darn, 
and adhered to Aurungzebe, died at tliis 
crisis in his comnifind in Fabul, to wliich he 
h id h('en dis]iatched from his government in 
the Deccan, to conduct the war against the 
Affghans. A widow ami two sons survived 
this prince. The widow, after the funeral 
ohse<piies, set out on tier return witljout 
having taken the precaution of asking for 
leave or passports. She was therefore stopped 
at the ford of Attock on the Indus. Her 
estiort forced their passage. Aurungzoho 
availed himself of this act of insubordination 
as a pretext to get the mother and children 
into Ids jiossession. The Rajpoots resolved 
to frustrate, his scheme, and though, when 
tlicy bad reached Delhi, they were surrounded 
by the imjjcrialists, they ingeniously contrived 
to send safe home the rana and the young 
princes. The faithful Rajpoots were attacked 
i»y an overwhelming force, and though they 
fought with their usual bravery, and bad 
gallantly repulsed the enemy% they lost the 
greater portion of their numbt?r. The re- 
mainder, with their chief, Dnrga Das, dis- 
persed, and again assembling at a distant 
and preconcerted point, retireil safely to 
their own country. *rhe rana and her two 


sons had previously reached their destination, 
tJoudporc, and the elder prince, Ajeet »Singb, 
lived to reign for many years over Marwar, 
and became a formidable enemy to the (?in- 
peror for the remainder of Ids life. All the 
western part of Itajpootana rose in arms. 
The emperor marched in jierson against the 
formidable conspiracy that was organized in 
that quarter, iind to strengthen his army 
withdrew his forces from the Dcccan and 
Bengal, and also ordered the viceroy of Gu- 
jerat to make an inroad from his confines. 
His sons iMaiismn and Akbar served in this 
cam paign. 

This war was prosecuted with a truculent 
spirit, which might have been expected from 
tlie gloomy and revolting bigotry wldch had 
provokeil it. All the supplies were inter- 
cepted from the fugitives in the highlands, 
the ])lain3 w^ero devastated, the village.s w'ere 
destroyed, the w'omoii and children were 
carried oft’ and all the severities that ruthless 
vengeance couhl inflict were exercised against 
the tribes. *rbose cruelties alienated forever 
the entire of the Rajpoots, who maintained 
an army of twenty -four thousand horse, and 
though not strong enough to encounter the 
enemy in the field, were cajiahle of giving a 
great deal of annoyance hy entting off* con- 
voys, attacking detachments, defending strong- 
holds, and gaining many advantages hy 
Btirpriso and night attacks. 

Durga Das, w ho during those transactions 
v\w playing an active and efticient part, 
entereil into private negotiations with the 
heir-}>resumpti ve, who he endeavoured ineffec- 
tually to seduce from his allegiance. He w’us 
more successful with the younger brother, 
Akhar, iionv {)nly twenty-three years of age, 
the most impetuous and least reflective period 
of life. Akbar set up his standard, and was 
proclaimed emjieror. Seventy thousand men 
formed the army ready to support his pre- 
tensions, and Tohavvar Khaii ami iMajahid 
Khan, tw^o very powerful nohlemen, IMosloins, 
deserted to him ; the father wuis then left 
with a body of one thousand men, his army 
being scattered on various services. In the 
absence of force Aurungzebe had recourse, 
and with desired eftect, to intrigue. The 
Mohaniinedaiis, to a man, returned to their 
duty. The Rajpoots were now left to them- 
selves, and obliged to relinquish all hope of 
being able to compete with the imperialists. 
Durga Das remained to jirotcct tln^ prince, 
w'ho, under his escort, with five hundred Raj- 
poots, sought refuge amongst the Mahrattas, 
and eluding pursuit hy a march through the 
hills into (Rijerat, made his way into the Con- 
can, and arrived there in safety, June, 1081. 

The war of extermination, waged by the 
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INTogu/s, provolvcil at lorigtli a spirit as riitli- 
loss aiul intolerant as their own. The ox- 
iisporateil Itajpoots rct^liate^l, plundered the 
mosques, conmiittcd the Koran to the flames, 
and j>crseouted the religious. An insincere 
peace, necessitated by the aggravated state 
oF things in the Deccan, was negotiated, 
which contributed but in a very small degree 
to the restoration of tranquillity.* 

Although the withdrawal of the armies of 
the Deccan, in ir>72, for the prosecution of 
the w\ar in the north-west against the 
Attghans, affortled a favourable opportunity 
to Sevajoe for the renewal of hostilities 
against the Mogul, he was divert(?d from 
availing himself of it by the death, at the 
same time, of tlie King of Tlejapnre — an event 
which presented a more desirable opportunity, 
of wbicli be did not fail to avail liiinself. 
During the years and Dw l he obtained 

possession of the maritime part of the Ooucan, 
and the adjijiniiig (iliauts; he also seized 
on all the sontlierii division, except tlioso 
|>artH which were hold by the Abvssiniaiis, 
Portuguese, and Ijiiglish ; and of the dis- 
tricts al>ovo the (Jliauts, stretching eastward 
l)eyond the up})er course of the Kistna. 
Sevajec was again crowmod, D»74,wit]i greater 
solemnities than on the former occasion. 
give a more national ebarneter to his rule, ho 
ehangeil, contrary to the ^Mohammedan cus- 
tom, the names of all his oflieers of state, 
from tlie Persian to the J^anscrit, and heeanio 
a more ngi<l observer than ever of the duties 
of Ids religion, and more scru})ulousIy ob- 
servant of tiiose rites pr(‘scrihed to caste. 

Shortly after this second coronation, the 
Moguls made an ineiirsion into liis dominions, 
winch they liad soon cause to regret. Se- 
va jeo entered into an alliance with the King 
of (jlolconda, and after that set out to recover 
the jfigldre which his father had lield and 
resided on in the Carnatic, and wddeh, np 
to this time, had continned in the po.s- 
sossion of his younger brother, Vineajee. 
lie led to this expedition an army of seventy 
thousand men, composed of tldrty thousand 
horse and forty^ tluiusaml foot. His ally 
engaged to kee]> the armies of the emperor 
and of the King of Jlejaporo in check. Having 
made this provision for security from attack 
in his rear, he crossed the, Kistna at Karnool, 
tlien marched thnnigli Oa<lassa, and passing 
close to Madras, presented liiin.self at the 
gates of Gingee, a distance of six hundred 
miles from his territories. At an interview, 
to which he invited his brother, liaving failed 
to induce him to partition his possessions be- 
tween them, he soon overran and occupied 
the entire jaghire. While thus engaged, 
K1|)hIii»tonc, vol. ii. )». r>OH. 


news reached him that the MoguLs and an 
army from Jlejapore liad invaded the territo- 
ries of his ally. An arrangement was made 
with his brother, who was to retain the pos- 
session of tlie jaghire by paying half the re- 
venue to him, retaining himself the jilaees 
which he had wrested from Bejapore. lOro 
lie had reached the seat of war, peace was 
made wdth the Moguls, and Sevajoe having 
conquered the distriids of Bclari and Adoni, 
returned to Itaighur, after an absence of 
eightoon months, in 1(>7S. 

The Regent of Bejapore, wdio co-operated 
with the Moguls in their invasion of Gol- 
conda, died soon after; and Deoloer Khan, 
probably the ablest of the imperial generals, 
siieceeded in acquiring a complete ascendancy 
in the councils of that kingdom. Aurung'/ehe, 
always jealous of j>re-(*inineiice and suspicious 
of those in authority, sent his son Mansumas 
viceroy to the De^rean, and retaiue<l Deeleer 
Khan ns second in command. Deeleer re- 
newed the war against Beja])ore, and the 
newly-appointed regent, in his diflicnltio.s, 
souglit the alliance and aid of tlie suecessful 
Mahratta. Sevajec, cun.sidering that his force 
was no matcli for tlie army wliieh the IMognl 
could bring into the field, determined on a 
course of action not less injurious to the 
enemy, and more sate and advantiigeons to 
himself; he utterly devastated the territories 
of the emperor, and captured several of his 
strongholds. In the meantime, the enemy 
were besieging the capital of Bejapore, 
and had reduced the garrison t<j such 
straits, tliat Sevajee was pressiiigly urged to 
hasten tci its relief: whilst on his way, tlui 
intelligence was conveyed to him, that his 
son Hamhajec had deserted to the enemy, and 
was well received. He shortly afier repented, 
and hecaiiie reconciled to his father. Sevajee, 
by this unexpected incident, was not divcrteil 
frt)in his original intention, and Deeleer Khan, 
finding his siqqdies cut off, was oblige*! to 
desi.st. Ill acknowledgment of his services, 
Sevajoe \Yaa conceded the tract of country 
which lies hetween the rivers Toomhndra ami 
Kistna, and all the rights whicli tlie king 
had over the jaghir’ jf Shahjcc. This ar- 
rangement gave liini a .sovereign’s rights over 
his brother, much to his mortiiieation. The 
use which Sevajec iiiiglit have made of this 
power is matter of conjee tu re, for uiicxpoctcdly 
and prematurely his career was emleil. Ou 
the fifth of April, IflSo, in tlic fifty-third 
year of liis age, lie avrs removed from the 
scene of his labours and the stage of his 
ambition. 

Ho was succeeded by his weak, cruel, ami 
dehanched son, 8amhajee, who soon dis- 
sipated the treasures accumulated by his 
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iather, and lost the attachment of his faithful, 
l>ravo, and experienced chiefs. Akhar 
came to seek his aid. He kindly received 
liini, hut gave him no hopes of assistance. 
Although now taxes were imposed, the irrc- 
gnlarity resulting from the relaxation of those 
fiscal enactments which the father had so 
judiciously imposed, deranged tlio revenues 
of the empire ; and, as an incvitalile conse* 
([uence, “the army, whose pay was in arrear, 
a])propriated the plunder taken in their ex- 
pcMlitions, and degenerated, from the compara- 
tively well regulated hands of »Sovajee, into 
hordes of rapacious and destructive iVeehooters, 
which tliey have ever since remained.*’* 

In the comjdicated state of affairs in 

the Deccan inlluenced the emperor to visit it. 
One of his sons he sent to reduce tlic hill 
forts in the vicinity of the C^haiidor range 
and the tihants, and the other iiUo the 
(hmean, with orders to })enetrate to the south 
of Samhajoe’s country, and to tlie frontiers of 
lh?ja]K)re. No oppf^sitlon was given in the 
(toucan, hnt the climate and tlie physical 
<'haracter of the country effected that wliich 
miglit have defied a powerful army. ^I'lie 
invading force was composed chiefly of horse, 
and these were roinlered useless, and even- 
tually destroyed hy the diflicnltics they were 
ol)lig<Ml to encounter, ’riiere were no sn])plies 
of forage and jirovender, nor roads ; wliilc 
their journey lay th.rough rocks and jungles, 
all commnnieation with the open sea was in- 
ti rrujitod hy tlio eiuimy's fleet. Tlie toils of 
liie march, the [lornicions effects of the 
olinnit(*, the unusual character of the food, I 
liji^vo-'d heavily on tlie men ; ami when the ! 
ailvent of the rainy season (•oinpellod tin* army i 
to betake itself to intrencliments, a virulent 
epidemic broke out, M’liieli cut offniany. The 
contin;.rent dispatched against the ft>rts was 
also nnsuceessfnl. 

fu the beginning of the next year, with 
the united remains of all the armies, the 
altaek was renewed on Dojapovo. 'riie Mah- 
rattas hung on their rear, and did inealcuhihle 
injury. The army of llejapore was ready to 
meet them face to face, ami, thus hemmed in, 
the imperialists were comluetod beyond the 
LUnia. 

The Moguls having heon summoned to 
meet some <langer iu tlie south, the Mahrattas 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
make an incui*sion into the territory in their 
rear, plundered the city of Baroche, and re- 
tired, having ravaged the adjacent district of 
<4 njerat. 

The emperor in the meantime turned liis 
arms against the kingdom of (.Tolconda, and 
after having reduced it to a humiliating state, 
Elphinstonc, vol. ii. i). 514. 
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on the payment of a large sum of nnmey, 
lie granted terms, and then directed his en- 
tire strength against the King of liejaporc. 
He captured the city, took the ymiiig king 
]>risoner, and destroyed the monanrhy (1(180), 
The hollow jieaco recently entered into with 
(lolconda was fraudulently broken now, with- 
out conipnnetioii, as soon as Anmng;!ehe had 
leisure for the completion of his designs. 
After a siege of seven months, bravely main - 
tained, though tlie troojis had deserted, 
(lulconda fell hy treachery. During this 
siege, Mansum incurred the displeasure of his 
father, and was committed to close confine- 
ment for a period of neai ly seven years. 

The?, destruction of the monarehios in the 
Doeoan did not comInce to the establishment 
of a fixed and uniform rule, nor to the resto- 
ration of social order. The disbanded sol- 
diers of both (.ilolconda and Be ja pore 'crowded 
to the standard of Sambajec, or formed them- 
selves into predatory bands, who plundered 
at discretion, ami laid waste the fields by their 
rapaeity. An abhorrence of the compierors 
}>ervaded every class of the community, and 
“ from this motive and the new-born feeling of 
religious o))]>osition, the subjjicts of these slates' 
Were always ready to assist the enemies of the 
stale ; so that, in spite of a short gleam of pros- 
perity after tlio fall of Goleonda, Anrungzel)e 
might date from tliat event a train of vexatioi; 
and disasters which followed him to hisgrave.”* 

Tliese transactions, ami the predisposition of 
the natives of the neighbouring concpiered 
kingdoms, did not incite the King of the ISIah- 
rattas to that course of action which it was his 
interest to ]»ursue. The fact is, that Hamhajeo 
had ignobly sunk into a stuj)id state of mental 
imbei‘iiity, produced by a course of vlrunken- 
ne.ss ami debauchery. Ak]>ar, despairing of 
any aid in this (piarter, retired, and repaired 
to Persia, where he aojonrned till ITOfi. The 
IMahratta chiefs did not follow the example of 
their jnince ; they individually withstood tlio 
encroachments of the Mogul, hut, in spite of 
their resistance, Aurungzobo was gra<lnnlly 
attaeliing their territoi'ios, and was maturing 
aiTangements for a combined and well-or- 
ganized attack on their forts. The iiilre- 
piiiity of one of the Mogul officers plactnl 
at the mercy of the emperor the unfortunate 
8ambajee. This prince had retired, with 
some chosen convivial com] ►anions, to one of 
his favourite pleasure residences at Sangames- 
war, within fifty miles of one of the Mogul 
forts. The Mogul officer of this place bui-- 
priBod the iMahratfa, who had sufficient inti- 
mation of his approach, but being in a state of 
beastly intoxication, he re]»lied to the incs- 
senger by threatening liim with punishment 
* Klphinslone, vol. ii. p. 521. 
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for fiiich insulting intolligonco. In the Imiitls 
of his enemy ho was yiressed to renounec Ins 
religion, hut in this extremity he mnnilesteil 
some of the bold spirit of his race, and pro- 
tested that death was to him preferable to 
the abnegation of his creed. Ilia tone to the 
(onperor was defiant, and his al)Use of the 
ITophet equally insulting. Aurungzebe could 
not forgive the bhisphemy, as ho opined it 
to be. 'Ihc unfortunate prince was con- 
demned to death, and his execution was 
c-haracterized with a ])arbarity which was 
foreign to the prat'tice of Aurungzebe. IJis 
eyes wore destroyed with a hot iron, liis 
tongue cut out, and he was then hcheaded. 
The feeble character of this prince was for- 
gotten in the heartfelt resentment of his 
jieuple for the atrocities indicted U]>ou him. 
ilis infant son, 8aho, under the regency of 
his uncle, llajah Ram, was raised to the 
vacant tlirone. His capital was shortly after 
seized by the enemy, lie was made cap- 
tive, and his guardian and a few followers 
had to lly in disguise to Gingec, in the 
(Jarnatic. A system of desultory warfare 
was ably organized and spiritetlly carried on 
in the territories of the ^Mahrattas. The im- 
j)erialisls were recruited chiefly from Ilindos- 
tan. The iMahrattas tlirevv themselvea be- 
tween the j\logul army and that country, and 
succeeded in intoreepting several convoys, 
defeated more tlian one detaehment, and soon 
struck terror by tlie disasters inflicted on the 
enemy. The young king was, during this 
time, besieged in bis city of G ingee, wbich 
licdd out during a siege of throe years. At 
the expiration of that period, a bold and suc- 
cessful efi'ort was made by the ^lahrattas for 
tlie relief of tlieir young king. A.ssembliiig 
an army of twenty thousand of tlicir best 
men, Santajee, Gorpara, and Danajec Jadoo, 
so rapidly traversed the intervening country, 
that they surprised the besieging army, and 
cut off one of it.s divisions, pluiulercd its 
camp, and made the commander j)risoner, be- 
fore they could prepare resistance ; they then 
drove in the outposts, destroyed the forager.s, 
and cut off all supplies ami intelligcuce from 
the camp; the besiegers were soon compelled 
to blow up their cannon, desert their batteries, 
and to concentrate their forces on one ])oint, 
where they threw up intrcnchniojts, and were 
in turn besieged. This reverse served to 
stimulate the energies of tlie Moguls. New 
forces were embodied, and sent to the support 
of the imperialists ; the consequence \vas, that 
Gingce was at length taken, 1G98; but 
Rajah Ram, who had recently assumed the 
title of regent, had, by the collusion of the 
commander — his friend — of the enemy, es- 
caped. Rajah Ram made his way back, and i 
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had e.stablished his court at Sattara, and now 
assnmed the active control of the whole 
government. He soon orgiinized and led into 
the field the largest army ever yet embodied 
by the Mahrattas. lie crossed to the north 
of the Godavery; levied tributes on such 
places as submitted, and ravaged the rest as 
far as Jalna in Bcrar. The emperor plficed 
liimself at the head of liis army, and after 
CJij during some strongholds, sat down before 
8attara, which he, by a dextrous feint, suc- 
ceeded iji taking. Before it fell, the Rajah 
Ram died, and Ids son, Sevajee, sncceedcd. 
under the regency of his mother, Tara Bai. 
This event had little influence on the war. 
Aurungzehe, for the five following years, had 
taken all the principal forts from the IMah- 
rattas. The vigour and ability displayed by 
the emperor, especially wlien his advanced 
years arc considered, give him a claim on 
admiration. He was near sixty -five years 
old when he crossed the Nerbuddah to com- 
mence this l(U>g war, and had atlained Ids 
eighty -first year before he quitted his cant.on- 
mont at Beermapoora. His zeal and abilil y 
did not, however, enable 1dm to repress the 
increasing disorders of the realm; the Raj- 
poots and the Jats were in arms, and defeats 
and reverses seoiriod to produce uo prejudicial 
eftccts upon the IMahrattas. As the im- 
perialists' arms tlissolvcd away, the Mahrattas 
seemed to multiply ; the plains of the Deccan 
were laid waste, and Malwa and Gujerat had 
felt tlie pressure of tlieir arms ; the pillaged 
towns, the ravaged fields, and the smoking 
ruiiiH of (he depopulated villages, marked the 
track of the fierce invaders. Aurungzebe 
sought a retreat in Ahmednnggnr. Jn this 
town he died, on tlic 21st of February, 1707, 
in the eighty -ninth year of his age, and fiftieth 
of his reign. He thus partitioned his emjdre 
among his three sons: the elder, Mansum, ho 
recommends to be recognised as emperor, and 
he left him tlie northern and eastern pro- 
vinces, with Delhi for his capital; to the 
younger Agra, with the countries to the 
south and south-west of it, including the 
Deccan, cxcejd the kingdoms of Golconda 
and Bejapore, which were bequeathed to his 
youngest son. 

The treacherous means by which he had 
secured the throne embittered his declining 
years with the deepest remorse, and all his 
actions show tbat he acutely feared a similar 
fate, lie was suspicious of all his sons. His 
strong religious bias made him a]>prehend a 
merited retribution, and also impelled him to 
the adoption of those narrow-minded measures 
wliich eslranged the great mass of his subjects, 
and generated those disturbances vvlncli clouded 
the last years of his long and eventful reign. 
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IROM THE DEATH OE AUlllJNGEEHE TO 'J’HE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE. 


Shortly before the death (jf the Emperor 
AHruHgzebe, Ida son, Aziiii Sliah, had joined 
liiin, and was appointed to tlie government of 
Malwa. On the death of his father he, of the ' 
tliroe surviving sons, wa.s the nearest to the 
grand enm]>, and, in disregant of tlic superior 
claims of the elder, was proclaimed king, and 
his were maintained, not only by 

the army of the Deccan, hut al.so by the army 
engaged against the Malirattas under tlie 
command of /oulfekar Khan.* 

Ih’ince Mausnni, under the j^rovisions of 
bis fatlier’s will, as well na by the right of 
st3niority, was proclaimed at Cabul, with the 
title of Hahador Shah. The claims of these 
rivals wore decided in a battle fought to the 
south of Agra, in which Azim and two of ]d.s 
sons, who had attained their majority, were 
slain, a lid his younger, yet in infancy, was taken 
prisoner. 'J'lie new emperor treatotl the <Ie- 
fcated adherents of his brother witli great : 
(•lemeney. His aceessiou to the throne was | 
bailed with satisfactinu by the great body of j 
bis subjects, win) were <lisgust.ed with tlie I 
arrugaiice of Azim, and gla<l to be released j 
fnmi the austere seiUarianism, and the expen- j 
sive wars of the late emj)eror. ! 

The Hajabs of IMarwar and Joyporo, having ’ 
received some cau.:ie of offence, witlnlrew con- 
JjMiilly from the imperial camp, and entered j 
into a league to resist the ^Mogul authority. ; 
Ihilnnlor Shah felt the iiiijuivtance of crushing | 
tills confederacy before it was matured, and 
as soon as affairs were arrange<l in the Deccan, 
lie proceeded to Hajastlian. On his march 
iiiteiligencc reached him that Sirhind had 
fallen into tlie Jiands of the Sikhs, and that 
the unsettled slate of the Punjaub deiiiaiided 
his jiresence. To conciliate the rajahs xirc- 
vious to his advance was his first concern. 
In tin’s he succeeded. 

The {Sikhs, wliose successes diverted the 
emperor’s course to the north, were originally 
a religious sect, founded by Nanik, towards 
the close of the fifteeiitli century. Nanik was 
a dei.st, and the leading tenet of his creed 
was universal toleration ; he had no otlier 
object in view than the reconciliation of the 
hiitlis of the Mohammedans and Hindoos. j" 
His princijdes arc contained in the Adi- 
(»rauth,\ a work written by him, and highly 

* Duff’s IJialorif of the Mahratf/tx^ vol. i. p. 41 C. 

t Asiatic liesearrhex^ vol. xi. j*. 200. 

I iirntdh inoniis book, but iu the same way ns Bible 
is uppliril lo the volume whicli cemtaius the Old uml New 
'I’osiarm iits, it is (mphiiticHily applied to this book. The 


venerated h}' hi.s disciples: ‘‘the great emi- 
nence which he obtained, and the success 
I with whicli he combated the opposition with 
j which he met, afforded ample reason to con- 
clude that lie was a man of more than com- 
mon genius.” * He was succeeded by his 
son Arjuumal, who, through the envious hos- 
tility of the ^Mohammedans, was ])ersecutefl, 
and is said by some to have died from tlie 
severities imposed upon liim in his confine- 
ment, !)ut according to others he was put to 
death in tlie most cruel manner. The Sikhs, 
who had till then been a c^uiot and in- 
offensive sect, looked uj>ou his death as an 
atrocious murder, and, under the command of 
Ilia son Har (iovind, rose up in arms and 
fearfully avenged him, and the fiercest hatred 
I wa.s ]»cr[>etualed between both parties. Ho- 
i viiul i.s stated to have worn two swords in 
his girdle, and on being inteiiogated about 
tliis singular ])raeti(?e, lie replied, “ The one 
is to revenge the death of my lather; the 
other to destroy the miracles of IMoham- 
moiL” To suhservo the aims of his lofty 
ambition, liis efforts were directed to destroy 
those distinctions of caste which dejirive tlm 
great mass of the Hindoos of lho.se ennobling 
stimulants without which man must always 
he a degraded animal, and the absence of 
whicli was tJio security of the Moslems, who 
formed hut a comparatively small section of 
the }) 02 uilation. He threw open to all the 
lowest a.s well as the highest tlie iirosjieet of 
distinction, [lowcr, ainl glory. ^The lowly 
Sudra, the scavenger, might aspire to the 
same rank as the highest ca.ste Hraliinin. He 
changed the luiiue of his followers from ISikh 
to Singh, or lion, a title ^irovioush'^ exclusively 
confined to the noble Hajpnots, the first mili- 
tary class of Hindoos ; and thus lie succeeded 
in iiuikiiig every man look upon himself as 
inferior to no otlier. Every man was a sworn 
soldier fioni the time of his initiation, was 
bound to carry steel in some form about hi.s 
person, to wear blue clothes, allow his hair 
and beard to grow, and neither to clip or 
remove the liair on any part of liis bod)\ 

book was coiupiliul from the writings of Nanik, Anyad, 
Aiiicra, Das, and Ham Das, by Arjiinmal, the sou of 
Nanik. It was enlarged and improved by his own addi> 
lions and commentaries ; some small portions have been 
snbHe<incnlly added by tliirteeri different, persons, whose 
number is, however, reduced to twelve and a half by the 
Sikli authors — the last contributor, being a woman, is ad- 
mitted to rank iu the list an a fraction only by these un- 
gallaut writei*s ! — Asiatic Researches, vol. li. p. 212, note. 

Ibid., p. 208. 
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The dietary ohservancos, imposed on Hindoo 
and jMosloni, lie abolislied, ^vitli an exception — 
the slaui^luor of cows ; tlic customary forms 
of worship were forbidden; new forms of 
ealntation, and now eeromonies on all ineino- 
lable occasiona were aubstitiited for the old. 
Idle liabits, manner.s, and feelings were re- 
formed, and new moral and pliysioal aspects 
])rodnced, which became aingnlarities, and con- 
stituted a distinct national character. Klphin- 
stonc describes the tSikhs as tall and thin, 
dark for a northern people, active horsemen, 
and good matchlock-men. Their valour has 
heen recently tried, and also their fidelity. 
They liave ceased to be lanatics, and have 
become soldiers.* 

When Hahador Shah had his attention 
drawn to them they were commandeil by an 
enterprising ebief, named Bandoo, who, to 
the ardonv of a zealot, united a most sangui- 
nary temperament and daring counsels. His 
liatli ju’oelaimed his ruthle6.s character. The 
blood of the mulhdis crimsoned the smoul- 
ilering* ruins of temj)lcs. The young and the 
old, the feeble ami the vigorous, were indis- 
criminately slaughtered, and their carcasses 
thrown to satiate the vulture ajipetitcs of 
b'irds and beasts. Sirhind, as lias lieen said, 
was the chief arena of these atrocities, but the 
route of the fanatics, from the Sutlej and Jumna 
eastward to Sehariinpore, was to lie traced by 
similar outrages. Ihduulor compelled them 
to fiook safety in the tract of country on the 
upper course of the Sutlej, between Loodiana 
ami the mountains, wbieli it a]»]»cars wfis then 
tlieir settlement. They were ])ui\sued to their 
haunts; Bandoo was compelled at length to 
seek refuge in one of the mountain forts. 
Here he was hesieged, and all suj)j)lics being 
cut off, was reduced to great extremities, 
^rhe last faint hope left to the besieged was 
the desperate cbance of cutting their way 
tlirongh the enemy. From this and its 
consofpienees tliey did not shrink ; they made 
a determined sally. {Several fell in tlic en- 
counter; the fort was captured. A person 
who distinguished himself, and was obviously 
directing the movements of the besieged, and 
cheering them on to the conflict, and ap- 
peared to be the chief, was made prisoner, 
and carried off in triumph, but on closer exa- 
mination he was discovered to be a Hindoo 
<toMvcrt, who thus attracted attention to faci- 
litate the escape of Bandoo. Bab ador, after 
achieving this success, retired to Lahore, 
where he died (1712), in the fifth year of Lis 
reign, and seventy-first of his age. 

Jehaiidiir »Shah, not without opposition 
from his younger brothers, ascended the 
throne. He had made an alliance which was 
♦ Elph instone’s India, vol. ii. p. 5f>4. 
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olfenaive to his aubjects, aiul more especially 
to tlie nobility ; he aggravated his error by 
bestowing places of the greatest emoluments 
on the relatives of his wife, who had been a 
dancing girl. His want of popularity em- 
boldened his ambitious vizier to arrogate to 
liimself much consequence and power, and 
to treat with haughty indilference his royal 
master. This prince, to ensure his own 
safety, according to many Indian precedents, 
}>ut to death all the princes of the blood within 
his reach. Among those who were fortunate 
enoTigh to cscaiio was Ids nephew, Ferokshere, 
who was fortunately in Bengal when Baha- 
dor Shah died. 11c sought the jirotection 
of Syed Hosein Ali, the governor of Bahar, 
and was hospitably received. This cliief aiul 
his brother, Byed Abdullah, governor of 
Allahabad, warmly espoused the interests of 
this young prince. An army was soon en- 
rolled, and in a decisive engagement, in which 
the imperial forces amounted to seventy thou- 
sand men, Jehandur and his vizier were 
defeate<l. The unfortunate emperor was then 
delivered by Ids faithless minister into tlie 
hands of the conqueror. The vizier rcctdved 
the recom])ence he merited : he was strangled 
before be left the imperial tent, and Jeliandur 
shared the same fate, February 4, 1713. 

Ferokshere, whose preservation and suc- 
cess were due to the fidelity and abilities of 
the two Syeils, w«is not forgetful of what he 
owed to them. Abdullah was made vizier, 
and Hosein, Ameer al Oiura* (chief of chiefs). 
TJiese brothers, as the name 8ycd denotes, 
were deecendants of the Prophet. This har- 
mony was of sliort duration, and the cni}>eror 
soon began to devise means of ruining Ids 
beiieJactors. lloscdn was first sent to ehas- 
ti.so the Rajah of iMarwar, Ajeet Singh, whose 
escape from Delhi has been previously re- 
corded. The latter was spirited on hy the 
Mogul to an obstinate resistance. Fully ap- 
prehensive of the dangers which might be 
created by his juolongcd absence, Hosein 
offered advantageoiia terms, and at the same 
time honourable to himself as to Ids opponent, 
who readily accepted them. He then re- 
turned to court. He“« he soon discovered 
the insincerity of the king’s professions, and 
that for 1dm and his brother there was no 
security but in arms. The Syeds assembled 
tlieir troo])s about tlieir palaces, and refused 
to attend the court. They shortly after pos- 
sessed themselves of the gates of the citadel, 
in which was the emperor’s jialace, and then 
proposed terms of reconciliation. Mir Jiimlah, 
a mean intriguing, but far from able favourite, 
and detested by the Syeds, was sent from 
the court as governor to Bahar — Abdullah 
* Omrali, cliiefb, is Ihe plural of ameer or emir, chief. 
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was confirmed in his office as vizier ; Ilosein 
was aj)poiiited to tlie important govern- 
uicut of the Deccan, and proceeded with- 
out delay to that distant province. On his 
fleparture he threatened the king that, should 
nny hostile proceedings be taken against his 
brother’s authority, he should ))resont him- 
self in Delhi within firteen weeks of the in- 
telligence reaching him, Daood Khan was 
nominated to a command in Ilosein’ s army, 
^riiis man was renowned throughout India 
for his reckless courage, he was also an enemy 
to the Syeds, to whom he attributed the 
death of his friend, the late vizier. Ho was 
privately instructed to hasten to Candeisb, to 
carry with him all tlie troops he co\dd collect, 
and form an alliance secretly with the JSIah- 
ratta chiefs, and, on the first opportunity, to 
ccmipass the destruction of Hosein. 'I’he 
Hjiirit of these instructions he observed, and 
ill a short time sot Hosein at open defiance, 
and met him in the field to decide their 
fpiarrel. The victory inclined to Daood. 
Jlosoin’s troops, disconcerted and thrown 
into confusion by the impetuosity of the 
charge, lied in every dircetion, the poi'son 
of Hosein was in imminent danger from an 
attack Ic<l by Daood, when a hall through tlic 
head of the latter de])rivod him of victory and 
life. Ilosein concealed his cognizance of the 
part the emperor had in this matter (171t>). 

During the interval which elajised from 
the lately represscil movements of the Sikhs 
up to the present time, they had been re- 
covering from their disaster, and maturing 
their strength for a renewal of the war with 
tlie Mohammedans. Iiandoo had emerged 
from his mountain fastnesses, and having 
snceceded in ilefeating one of the imperial 
armies, he pillaged the country, with his usual 
effect. His progress was soon checked. 
He suffered repeated defeats from a new 
force that w^as sent against him, and eveu- 
tually, with liis chiefs and a great number 
of his followers, was made prisoner. Seven 
hundred and forty, with their chief, were 
forwarded to Delhi. Seated on camels they 
were paraded through the streets. In deri- 
.sion of their hirsute appearance, they wore 
covered with black Bhcepskins, with the 
woolly side out ; and having been subjected 
to the jeers and taunts of the multitude, 
were beheaded on seven successive days. 
4'hcy maintained their proud bearing to the 
last, and refused to barter their opinions for 
their lives. The fate reserved for the chief 
is too excruciating to he described. Tlio re- 
Xiorted atrocities of the late mutiny arc no 
exaggerations of it. Those Sikhs who were 
still at largo were hunted like wolves, and 
their strength so much reduced that it is only 


recently they recovered from the blows then 
inflicted. 

When Hosein was at liherty, by the d(*r<-at 
of Daood, to turn his aians against the iVIali- 
raltas, internal dissensions raged amongst 
them; yetr ])artics of them still continued to 
ravage the Alognl territory, and some of them 
seized on several of the villages, converted them 
into forts, and under tlieir shelter plundered 
the adjoining districts, and had actually in- 
torccpteil the communication by the great 
road from Jliudostan «and the Deccan to 
Surat. The state of affairs at Delhi demanded 
Iloseiu’s preKOiiec there. He therefore con- 
ceded the most favourable terms to the Itujah 
Saho. I»y those all the territiwies ]u».-:sessed 
by Scv.ajce, together with those recently ac- 
quired, were secured to him ; the forts taken 
from him restored, and a fourth of the re- 
venues of all the Deccan ; and further pay- 
ment of one tenth on the remaining revenue. 
Tn return Salu) was to pay a tribute of ten 
lacs of rupees, to supply fifteen thousand 
horse, to preserve the peace of the eomitry, 
and to make good any loss occasioned 
by depredations, by whonisocver rnade."^** 
Ferokslierc indignantly refused to ratify tlieso 
stipulations (IT IT). 

Abdullah secretly nrgerl his hi other to 
hasten with his forces to Dellii, as his situ- 
ation was becoming daily nnjro precarious. 
On his arrival Hosein marched into tlio city, 
seized on the vacillating monarch, and pri- 
vately ]uit him to death. 

The Syctls placed on the vacant throne a 
young prince of the blood, to whom they gave 
the title of ltali-n-l)iijat. lie liied, in three 
months after, of consumption ; and was suc- 
cce<lod by another youth, Jvafi-u-Donla, who 
filled the tlirone for a shorter period still, and 
died in May, 1711). 

The object which the Syeds proposed to 
themselves in the elevation of these iirincos, 
was to virtually retain in their own liands the 
sovereign autliority, and to use those nominal 
emperors merely as instruments, '^riiey had 
lieen both educated in the recesses of the 
seraglio, ha<l shared the feelings and sym- 
pathies of its inmates, and wore dis(piaIifiod 
to discharge the duties of the crown. The 
next selection was of a jirince of a more robust 
constitution, and tliongh educated like Lis 
predecessors, he had th(5 good fortune of 
having for his mother a woman of no ordinary 
ability, and he inherited her better qualities. 

Roushen Akhteo was placed on the throne 
(ITlh), and assumed the title of Mohammed 
IShah. The untimely deaths of the two last 
sovereigns subjected the iSyods to very grave 
eusijicions, in no small degree corroborated 

* Duff’s History of Ike HuhraUaSt vol. i. p. 445. 
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by the well-known innnlcr of Fcrokrtliere ; 
in confieqiienco tliey hnd become odion.s, 
and their destruction was speculated on 
by tlie people. The brothers had not the 
prescience to foresee the coming storm, cer- 
tainly they did not provide for it; they 
insanely quarrelled, and many of their adhe- 
rents withdrew from them, and their weak- 
ness began to be felt at home and abroad. 
The Hindoo governor of Allahabad rcbelle<l. 
Mosein j)roceeded against him, and he obliged 
him to return to Ids allegiance. In lieu 
of this government Glide was sul)stitute<l. 
There were revolts also in Kosoor and the 
Piinjauh, and a religious war in Cashmere, 
attended by the loss of several thousand lives, 
and the sacrifice of a considerable, share of 
property. The aspect of afl’airs in the Dceean 
was the most serious of all ; an enterprising 
Turk, w'ith the. imposing title of Nizam-ool- 
Mo»)lk (regulator of the state), estahlishe»l 
an independent sovereignty. He and his 
descendants liave occupied a distinguished 
and prominent place among the ]»rinces of 
India in its subsequent history. TJie suc- 
cesses which attende<l the arms of this prince, 
in liis successive wars nidi the Syeds, was 
viewed with jleasnro by INIohanimtMl Hhah, 
who was anxious to be relieved from their 
restraint. He defeated the imperialists, with 
the lo.ss of their general, Alam Ali, the nepliew 
of the Syeds, at the battle of Ballapore, in 
Berar, June, 1720. The emperor, guided by 
the advice of his mother, prudently refrained 
from giving any grounds of dissatisfaction or 
suspicion to the Syeds, and cautiously awaited 
the ojiportunity to assert with safety his in- 
dependence. Privately a party was formed, 
with the concurrence of the emperor, for his 
liberation, the chief agents in which were 
MohammcMl Amin Khan and Sadat Khan, 
originally a mercliant of Khorassan, wlio liad 
risen to a liigh military po.st, and was the 
]>rogenitor of the royal family of Oude. The 
result of this was, that Hosoin Avas assassi- 
nated in his tent, on his march to the Deccan, 
and the emperor assumed the government. 
Abdullah, who assembled a formidable army 
to avenge his brothers fsill, Ava.s defeated, the 
same year, in a battle fought between Delhi 
and Agra, and fell Jiimself into the hands of 
his enemies. His life was sjiared, probably 
in reverence for his presumed descent from 
the Prophet Mohammed. 

The success of the emperor did not secure 
the peace of the country nor tlie stability of 
the throne. The inherent evils of the Mogul 
government were every day bccom'fng more 
manifest, and furnishing daily fresh evidence 
of the rapid decline of that incongruou.s 
monarchy. Ajit Singh, who had been re- 


moved from Ids government of Oujerat, took 
lip arms and marched on DoJlii, nor was Jiis 
advance stopped until his demands were con- 
ccdcil and secured to him, in 1721. 

In the coinmenoement of the year 1722 
Asof Jail* was summoned to court to fill the 
office of vizier. Although a man of great 
abilities and promptitude, he was not able to 
command the confidence of his soAau-eign, nor 
the respect of his courtiers. Bronglit up in 
the austere observances of the court of 
I Auriingzebe, Ids manners an<l dress were the 
' sources of amusement and jest to the dissolute 
associates of the iiulolent and effeminate em- 
peror. To remove 1dm from attendance at 
the seat of government, wlien his presence 
had become odious, he Ava.s di.^patidied to 
chastise the refractory governor of Gnjerat. 
In this mission he was cndnently successful ; 
and having reduced the province, he retained 
flic government of it, and returned to Delhi. 

Hhortly after this Rajali Jei Singh was 
appointed governor of Agra, to avenge the 
murder of the deputy-governor of* that pro- 
vince by the .Jats, 

The vi/.icr did not long omliire the dis- 
agreeabilities of his situation; Jic tlircvv up 
his office, and returned to tlie Jloocan. The 
einjK’ror ])rivatcly sjurited on the governor of 
Hyderabad to make an attempt to dispossess 
1dm; his compliance evcMit Mated in his de- 
struction. JTc was defeated and slain in 
1721. 

During these later years tlie iMahrattas 
were porseveringly extending their territories, 
and wisely consolidating tficir ]»ovvcr ; the 
management of their affairs avii.s in very able 
hands. 8aho. the king of the Malirattas, 
tlnmgh placed u))on tlio throne by tlie iMognls, 
had incurred their disjilcasurc, and they lent 
the aid of their arms ti) hi.s rival Samba, 
whom they supported from 171 1:1 to 1716. The 
depresseil fortunes of Sabo owed tlieir recovery 
to the consummate ability of his minister, 
Balajee Wiswanat. He rose from the condition 
of an accountant to the office of pei.shwa. the 
second next to the throric. This able minister 
olitained the ratification of a treaty from Mo- 
haninied Shah in 1720, by winch, in addition 
to other advantages, he liad the authority of 
Saho recognised, and his ascendancy over his 
rival Samba established ; and before his death, 
which happenetl in this year, “lie had the 
sati.sfaetion of seeing his sovereign placed 
above tlie assaults of enemies either foreign 
or domestic.” f 

A.wf Jah is a title commonly given to viziers; it 
signifies in jilacc anti rank as .^sof, who they say was 
Solomon’s vizier. — Fraser’s Life of Nadir Shah, p. C4, 
nolo. Seroiid edition. 

t Elphiiisione, vol. ii. p, 596- Thornton, vol.i. p. 71. 
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This great man was succeeded l>y liis son, 
Bajee Hao, a greater man still, and inferior in 
ability to none of liis conntrynion except Scva- 
jee. Apprelieinliiig some danger by retaining 
at home the numerous cor])3 of liorse, so useful 
in war, and conscious that the establishment 
of a military command would insure an cfli- 
eieiit internal government, he induced his 
sovereign to prepare for the invasion of the 
northern province. Jle had sagely concluded, 
from a consideration of the then state of 
the Mogul empire, that it was rotten to the 
core. “ liCt us strike,” said he, “ the withered 
trunk, and the brandies will fall of thernsi'lves.” 
And on another occasion be entliusiastically 
exclaimed to the rajah, “ You sliall plant your 
standard on tlie Himalaya.” Sboitly after 
operations were energetically conimeneod. 
lie ravaged Mulwa, and wrung from the 
iMognls a grant of the cboiit and sirde.<QmtJii. 
At tlie close of the rainy season of 1727 be 
matlo an incursion into the terrlt(jries of Asof, 
and inarebed on Boorbanpore. His course 
was diverted to (lujerat by the apjiroacli of 
Asof, now o[»enly 6n[>ported by Samlia. He 
ilevastated that district with fire and sword. 
SaTiiba was soon after reduced to submission 
(I7.‘i0). He left JSamba’s son, still an infant, 
under the gnardiansliiji of his mother, on 
comlition of the ))aYmc‘nt of half the produce 
through the poishwa to tlie government. 
Pcelajeo fieikwar, the ancestor of the present 
royal family of Onjerat, was loft to administer 
Ids territories for tlio infant prince. 

It may be well to mention here that, it was 
about this period moat of the great families 
of the IMalirattas liad their origin. When 
Bajee Rao marched into .Malwa, the chiel 
aj)])()iiitmenta were conferred on Udfljee Porar, 
Malhar Rao llolkar, and Ranajeo Hcindiah. 
^i'he first mentioned jio.aaessed a territory on 
the borders of Gnjcrat and iMahva, aljout 
Dhar, but never rose to such power as Ida 
colleagues or their descendants. llolkar was 
a shepherd on the Nira, south of Poonab ; and 
vSeindiah, though of a resjiectable fandly near 
Sattara, was in the humble position of a meidul 
servant to the ])ei8bwa. None of them was, 
as was previously, usually, the case in the 
Mahratta army, the captain of Ids own fol- 
lowers, but held commissions from, and acting 
under the orders of, the peishwa. 

After along protracted contest, the peishwa 
and Asof Khan, convinced that it would sub- 
serve their mutual interests, entered into a 
compromise. In 1732 Rajcc Rao entered 
Malwa ill person, and prosecuted the war witli 
sneh signal success, that, in the second year 
after, 1734, it was surrendered to him with 
the tacit consent of the emperor, from wdiom 
the territory nas, noiniiuilly, held. These 


concessions did not satiate his ambition ; lie 
prosecuted Ids approjiriations with increaficd 
vigour, and at length insisted on the grant of 
a Jaghire coinj^rising tlie jirovince of jMalwa, 
and all the country south of the Chambul, 
togetlier witli the sacred cities of Muttra, 
Allahabad, and Benares. These demands 
wore deemed too exorbitant oven by the 
feeble emperor, and, in all probability, led to 
tbe reconciliation between 1dm and Asof Jah, 
who now began to apprehend that he had 
more to fear from his weakness than he had 
formerly from his enmity. During tlie nego- 
tiations wbieh led to tin’s understanding, Bajee 
Rao was not inactive, be was engaged in 
ravaging tlie country beyond the Jumna ; and 
tbongli he received a severe check from Sadat 
Khan, the governor of Oude, he adroitly 
managed to escape the observation of the 
imperial army, and suddenly quitting the 
neigbbonrliood of the Jumna, and passing 
fonrteeii miles to tlie right of the Moguls, by 
extraordinary forced marches be suddenly and 
nnexpectedly appeared before the gates of 
Delhi. This rajiid and alarming apjiroaeh to 
the capital, on liis own eviilencc, appears to 
have been suggested by tlie fame wliicJi Sadat 
Khan bad acquired by his recent victory over 
him. Nothing was talked of at Delhi but the 
hero who had, bis panegyrists asserted, ilriven 
the IMahrattas back to the Jleccan. I was 
resolved,” says Bajee Rao, ” to tell the empe- 
ror the truth, to prove to him that 1 was still 
in Ilindostan, and to show liim flames ami 
Malirattas at the gates of bis oa])ital.”* 

4"he Mahratta on tlvis occasion acted witli 
great moderation. On reflection, lie aban- 
doned bis intention of surrendering Delhi to 
the jullngo of bis soldiers, and withdrew to a 
di.stanoc to deprive llieni of the opportunity. 
On his retrograde march he was ill-advisedly 
attacked by a body of eight thousand impe- 
rialists, wlnnn bo repelled with the loss of six 
hundred men. Tbe vizier, who had been 
reinforced by Ji^adat Khan, was on hia march 
to the relief of the capital, and Bajee Rao 
thought it prudent to fall back on the Deccan, 
where the state of public aftairs demanded bi.s 
presence (1737). After bis retreat, Asof Jah 
was invested with full powers, and the govern- 
ments of Malwa and (.xujerat were conferred 
on his son. To such a low* ebb was the em- 
pire, by this time, reduced, that, with the 
absolute powers entrusted to him, and the 
prestige of his name, he could press into his 
service not more than thirty-four thousand 
men. lie resolved to march against the 
peishwa, Avho was at the head of eighty 
thousand. The imperialists were rein- 
forced by several contingents, and were not, 
* Duff’s, llisioty of the Mahrattus, vol. i. p. 532, 
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numerically, inforior to tlx.'ir foes. Tlioir^li 
advantages >ufi'ly poLded, nml under tlio pro- 
tection of the strong fort of r>opaI, his com- 
munications with his reserve were intercepted 
by the harassing attacks of the Malirattas, 
and his losses were severe. To such extre- 
mities were the IMogiils reduced, that Asof 
Jail engaged to code the whole of the 
iMalwa and the sovereignty of the territory 
hetweeii the Norlmddah ami the Chambul, to 
obtain a confinnatiou of it from the CDi|>eror, 
and a payment of fifty lacs of rupees to delVay 
llajee llao’a expenses * (l7oS). Asof Jab then 
prcjceeded unmolosted to Delhi, and the 
jieishwa took possession of the territories 
conceded to him ; hut hefuro the treaty, he had 
entered into, could possibly have received the 
confirmation of the emperor, one of those un- 
expected visitations which, in the declining 
state of a distracted ami effete government, 
cap the climax of misrule and disorder, in 
its overwhelming eonserpiences absorbotl all 
other considerations : — this was the invasion 
of Nadir Shah, otherwise called Thamaa 
Khoolec Kahn, one of the most savage of the 
ruthless oriental compicrurs. 

Nadir iSIiah, like the foniulors of Dome, 
was originally a shepherd, he collected 
around him a band of freebooters, and afi- 
peared as the deliverer of his country. This 
occurred at the critical time when the Sopliis 
w'cre sii])planted on the throne of Persia by 
the Afigliaiis, The last prince of that 
dynasty was obliged to seek an asylum 
amongst the trilie of Kajiir, on the confines 
of the Caspian ; and the first gleam of goo«l 
fortune that fell on his exile, was the ulhe- 
renco of this rising adventurer. As an advo- 
cate of the royal cause, he was onalJed, witli- 
ont exciting jealousy or suspicion, to enrol an 
army and prepare the way for the realiza- 
tion of his own dreams of ambition. T'hc 
ability wddeh he displayed in his new posi- 
tion, the siiecoss wdiieli ert>wmcd his arms, 
the apparent loyalty of his proceedings ami 
aims, appealed to the national and religious 
feelings of the Persians, and from a state of 
abject inactivity he imperceptibly, but success- 
fully, infused into all usi>irit of self-reliance, a 
confidence in their resources, and a passion for 
military glory and the re -assert ion of the 
supremacy of Persia. The Alitglians were 
fearlessly encountered and signally defeated, 
in 1720. The conse<tucnces were that Ispa- 
han, the capital, was recoveretl, and the 
usurpers chased into Afghanistan; A.shref, 
who had been placed liy them upon the throne, 
was murdered by a Jielochee chief lu^^r Can- 
dahar. He then turned his arms against the 
Turkfl, who, during the wane of the power of 

* Duff’s llulortf of l he Mahrattas, vol. i. p. 012. 
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the )Si>phis, had acfjiiired large possessions in 
the western provinces of Persia. He had 
already recovered TaGreez, when he Avas 
called of* by a rising in Candahar. After 
a siege of ten months, ho took iiossession of 
Herat, and reduced the province ; the Ah- 
dallees, who predominated there, and whose 
form of belief ho e>,ibraccd, were ever after 
the most devoted of his followers, lie hud 
now established his influence, and liad attached 
the army, as well as the Ahdallees, to his in- 
terests ; he therefore determined to afect no 
longer to rule in his master’s name. ^Vith his 
victorious army ho marched to the plain of 
^loghan, and there convened an assembly of 
the leailing men of Persia, both civil and 
military, to the nnmhcr of one humlred 
thousand, and by their iinanimona suffrages 
w as proclaimed the sovereign of the king ' 
(lorn (i7or»). 

»Soon after his elevation lie led an army of 
eighty thousand men into Camlahar, from 
which he expelled the Kiljees (i7JiS) ; 
during this campaign he settled the greater 
|»art of tlie snrronnding country, and his son, 
l^oza Ciili ^lirza, who had marched against 
the IV.becks, coiKpiered the [)n.>vinco of iJalk, 
and defeated the iving of Lokhara in ptjrson 
in an engagement on the Oxiis. While Nadir 
Shah was tlins oecnjiied, several of the chiefs, 
in the decline of their fortunes, sought refuge 
in Iliiidostaii, wdioso suiTendor ho ropeatoiliy 
demanded without any satisfactory njsnlt. 
This w'as comlnet he was m.>t disposed to 
tolerate ; he therefore resolved to march on 
Chizni and C.’abiil. Fraser stales that lie w^as 
encouraged to this invasion by letters from 
Nizam-ool-Moolk and Sadat Khan.* An ani- 
bassailor whom he had sent to Delhi was 
attacked and killed, togctlier with Id.s escort, 
by the inhabitants of Jcllalahad ; the hesi- 
tation w hich he iiiay have jircvionsly felt, w as 
put to flight by this outrage. Furi<nis wdth 
rage, he Inirst into Lahore at the liead of a 
formidal»le army. Jcllalahad suffered all the 
punislimont he could inllict.f Almost un- 
molested he passed through the mountain dis- 
trict hetw’ecn Cabul and Pesliawmr, and met 
with nothing like o])positioii till he arrived on 
the banks of the Jim.iia, at a place called 
Kornal, within one Ijumlred miles of Delhi, 
where he found himself in the face of an army 
led by the emperor Mohammed Shah in person, 
attended by the Nizam, Sadat Khan, and the 
principal nobility. An attempt to intercept 
Sadat Khan, who hud arrived from his vice- 
royalty of Oude about the same time as 
Nadir Shah, brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement. Their 

I*« 129. TIuh sijitcinMit is not at ail probable, 
t (jlfig’s Uistorif of India ^ vol. i. p, 263. 
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dose order and perfect discipline seen red the 
victory to the Persians; Hadat Khan was taken 
[)risoner, a vizier was mortally wounded, 
and thousands of the imperialists fell in 
the fight. 'Phe defeat was so complete 
that the Moguls had neither the courage nor 
tlio means to sustain further o])positioii. 
Through the treachery of Sadat Khan, wliose 
lldelity seems to have been shaken by tlie 
frustration of his designs on the office of 
vizier by the superior in 11 nonce of the 
uizam, the latter, as well as the unfortunate 
IMohammed, was brought into the enemy’s 
hands, and the coinpieror marcliod on Delhi. 
Nadir Shah’s object seems to liave been tlie 
ac<{uisition of portable wealth, not of iiiimov- 
ahlo territories ; from the cornmeiicerneiit of 
this invasion he ]>rofosscd tJiat lie was animated 
with pure zeal for Islam, and friendshij) for 
the emjieror; that lie could never have ima- 
gined the wretches (the Tyfahrattas) of the 
J)eccaii should inijiose a tribute on the domi- 
nions of the king of Mussulmcn. He assured 
the emperor tiiat the olijoct of his approach 
was, that w'heu the infulels mov(3d towards 
Hindostau, ho would be able to send liis victo- 
rious army to drive them into tlie abyss of 
Indl ; lie reminded him that history is 
full of instances of the IVieudship that had 
subsisted between the princes of his nation 
and the sovereigns of Delhi, Ho addctl a 
solemn oath that, excepting rrif?ndship and a 
concern for religion, he ha<l no otlier view’s ; 
and he concluded the letter here quoted with 
this assurance, I always was and will be a 
friend to your illustrious lionso.” The greatest 
order Avas preserved for two days after the 
ea]ntal had lieen possessed l*y the l*ersians,ainl 
commainls of the most pereinjitory character 
w’ere issued, to '* sjiare no pnnishmeiits, such 
as cutting off cars am I noses, and banibooing 
to death whoever molesteil the Indians, fur 
which reason neither high nor low durst in- 
jure any of the natives.”* On the night of the 
second a report. Avas spread tliat Nadir Shah 
was taken ]>risoiier and poisoned. The 
Delliians rose en masse, made an attack on 
the detached troops of the Persians, and cut 
off several of them. MMie following morning 
Nadir Shah appeared in the streets, on horse- 
back, to disabuse the people of tlielr false im- 
pression, and to quell tlie mob, who Avere 
jierpctratingthe excesses, by the mildest means 
jiossible : while thus engaged, a musket was 
designedly discharged at him, and killed one 
of the officers who stood next to him. 'I* 1 1 is pas- 
sion being thus excited, jiermission w'as given 
to the soldiers to kill and plunder w itliout re- 

* Fraser, traiislHlion of a letter from Nadir Shah to 
-Mobiimmod Shah, p. 138. 
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straint. One wide-spread scene of butchery 
and pillage wa.s iiresented liy the capita*]. 
Poth sexes Averc iiuliscriniinately put to the 
sword ; the city aaus fired in various quarters, 
and for the space of tw’clvc hours sufferml ail 
the miseries an infuriated and avaricious sol- 
iliory could, in the vengeance of the worst 
])a.ssions, iiitliet. A little before sunset 
Na<iir Shall forbade further destruction — siicli 
AA’as tlie dis(‘ipline of liis army, tliat Avithiii a 
^juarter ot an liour all outrages had ceased, 
and not a Persian anus to be seen in the street. 
Tlio number who fell vii tims, on tliis occa- 
sion, is variously stated at loO.iXJO, 

down to 8000; tlie number must have 
been enormous, as twenty thousand Persian.^ 
wove engaged in the massacre. The Imperial 
treasures, including the celebrated peacock 
throne, ami the entire effects of several of tlie 
nobility, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

Nadir Shall, during his stay of fifty-eigliL* 
daA's, cxorci.scd all the rights of a sovereign, 
and imposed heavy contributions upon all 
ranks and classes. The amount of the booty 
in the bands of the conquerors is calculated 
at thirty-two millions of our money, iio 
reinstated Moliammed on the fliruiio, and 
addressed finnans to several of tlie rnjahs, 
and among the rest to Ihijoe Hao, inforniing 
them of this act, and that lie considered 
Mohammed ns a brotlier, Avhose commanti.s 
they all should obey, and did they not, In; 
would return with his army and inflict punish- 
ment upon them.f 

During these transactions, Sadat Khan died 
of a cancer in the back. This circunistancu 
contributed to the fnither aggrandizement of 
bis old rival the nizani, Avliose son was ele- 
A’ated to the distinction of A meer-ool-Onirn, 
and one of liis dependents to tlic post ot 
vizier. The uizam, how’ever, w\as obliged to 
al'sont liimseU from court, to check the pre- 
sumption of bis son Nazir Jung, Avho Inul 
asserted bis independence ; Nazir was over- 
thrown and order restored. 

During the Persian campaign and tempo- 
rary occupation, tlio Mahrattas, though not 
immediately involved, abstained from tlio 
prosecution of their designs on the ompiro ; 
nor did Dajce l\ao press for the ratilication 
of the treaty so lately completed with Asof 
Jah. lie Avisely concluded that all intestine 
claims should bo siispeiidetl, wliile the general 
safety W’tis tliroatciied by so terrible an 
antagonist as Nadir 8hah. Our domestic 
<piarrels,” lie writes, “arc iioav insignificant, 
there is but one enemy in llindostaii.” J 

* Craig says thirty-seven. History of India, vol. i. 

p. 2Ct). 

t i>un”s llinlon/ of the Mahraila^^ vol. i. p. 550. 

+ Dull', vul. i. p. 547. 
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“ Hindoos and M nssiiliiians, the wliole j)o\vor 
of the Deccan mnst asseinble.’* 'Fliat Btonii 
having* passed away, he renewed his demands, 
and insiste<i on the formal ratification of the 
agreement with Asof dah. He selected the 
Deccan as the theatre on which he would 
eidorce hia claim. He was not attende<l with 
his nsnal success. He was defeated, and in- 
volved in dilficulties from which he Avas 
never afterwards extricated ; lie, on this 
occasion, describes himself as overwhelmed 
with debts and disapjiointineiits, and thank- 
ful if he could meet death.* Ho Avaa shortly 
rescued from his troubles in accordance with 
his wish. Iveturning to Hindostan, for what 
object is not told, he expiroil on tlie Mer- 
buddali, Ajwil 28th, IT-iO, and was suc- 
ceeded by IJelajee Rao, as jieishwa. This 
was not effocted without strong opposition 
lioiii some powerful ami inveterate enemies of 
bis father, hut he haflled their intrigues by 
the aid of his uncle, Chimnajee, who eom- 
mandod a portion of the late Ihijee Kao’s 
troops. Belajec, though not possessing the 
abilities of his father, was not his inferior in 
address, and was liis suj)erior as a financier. 
He soon aceomjilished the li<|uidation of all 
monetary claims ujxui him, AAdiieh arose prin- 
cipally from Bajee’s endiarrassnicnts. When 
this was arranged, he directed Ids attention 
to the recovery of some lands in llindostan, 
which had been encroached upon by bis 
enemy and rival, Ragoqjee. lie crossed the 
Nerbuddah, but was recalled from a. cam- 
paign, Avliich be was prosecuting with singular 
success, by ail invasion of Malwa by Damajcc 
Ucikwar from (iujerat, another enemy of Ids 
house. This expedition was made as a diver- 
sion in favour of Ragoojee, and on the approach 
of Bolajeo, the invaders speedily retired. 
Being now in ]>ossession of that province, 
and having an effective and well-ajipointod 
force at his command, and no work to do, ho 
thought it a favourable opportunity to exact 
Irom the eiiq)eror a confirmation r>f the grant 
of that province, extorted from Asof Jah by 
Bajee Ran, his claims to which had remained 
in suspense during the Persian invasion. The 
occasion was favourable to the accomplishment 
of his requirement. Ali Yerdi Khan, the vicc- 
rt>y of Bengal, apprehensive of the attacks of 
Ragoojee, and alarmed for the safety of his 
govornnieiit, readily secured the aid of 
Belajee on his own terms ; the grant of 
Malwa was con firmed, and the peislnva fulfilled 
his part of the agreement, by immediately 
marching by Allahabad and Baliar, and met 
the Ragoo jee, approaching from the south - 
west, ill time to save IMurshiilabad, the capital 

* DufF’» History of the Mahrattas, vol. i. p. 517 ; 
Klphiiistone’s India, vol. ii. p. 634. 


of the province, from attack. Ragoojoo re- 
tired at his approach, hut was ]uir8ue«l ami 
defeated with the loss of all liis baggage. 
Belajee was now earnestly devoted to the pro- 
motion of the emperor’s interests, having re- 
cently received the payment of an assignment, 
granted to him by the emperor, on the reve- 
nues of Bengal. Having Hwe]>t hia enemies 
from that quarter, he returned to .Miilwa uml 
thence to 8attara. 

His arrival could not have been more oji- 
portune ; Ragoojee, with the co-operation of 
his friend Damajec (u'ikwar, was on full 
march to his capital. This confederacy mu.'t 
liavo been formidable to liim, judging by 
the enormous price wliich he paid to ensure 
its dissolution. He conceded to Ragoojee the 
tribute claimed by him from Bengal, Babar, 
Allaliabad, and Omie. Tins negotiation, 
however, was advantageons to the pcisliwa; 
the attention of bis most formidable enemy 
was diverted from Ids territories to the oast, 
where be soon found oc<-upation em.uigh for 
liimself and his troops. On tlic side of the 
Deccan no annoyaneu was given to the Mah- 
rattas by the IMognls. Asof Klian, after sup- 
pressing the revolt of his son, liad enougli of 
work to do in the rogidation of the aiVairs of 
the subordinate government of Ai-eot, till Ids 
death, in 1718, at the advancc<l age of a 
liundretl and four. The contmitions amongst 
liis sons, which succeeded that event, will In; 
noticed in treating of the French and Englisli 
in India. 

Sabo Rajah did not long survive this 
veteran chief. Having no children of Ids 
own, lie adopted, as is the custom of the 
Hindoos, the Rajah of C’alapore as his sne- 
eessor. This was an arrangement diametri- 
cally opj>osed to the ambitious schemes of Ihc 
peislnva. Salio had become so imbecile, 
that, unable to act indei)ciidcntly, he had 
yieldeil completely to the control of his Avife, 
Sawatrec Baee, who detested the poishwu, 
and AA'ns not only a snpp<n*tor of the Rajah of 
(.alaporc’s pretensions, but also closely related 
to him. The peislnva, to couiiteraot these 
powerful influences, hail recourse to a deep- 
laid and crafty schcni '. The widow of Rujali 
Ram, the old rival eJaimant of the crown, Avas 
still living, and had for a long time spiritedly 
rnaiutaineil the pretensions of her son, Seva- 
jee the second, in opposition to Saho ; to 
her Bajee had recourse, and though the old 
lady was far advanced in years and still 
retained her animosity against liim and Ijis 
family, her ambition was still sufficiently 
ali\^e to make her endwaee any measure ^^llicll 
promised to restore her influence. Informa- 
tion was secretly conveyed to Saho, that a 
posthumous son of JSevnjec Avas living. The 
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kiu^ coniiiiuuicatod liis snjijinsfHl discovory 
to the peishwa, and snggc.sted tlio prudence 
of instituting a strict inquiry into the matter, 
nnd, in order to silt it well, to sulqect 'J’ara 
P.aee to an examination. '’I'he eviileuco of 
Tara Baoe corroborated the story ; but the 
whole was treated as a fiction by the <pieen 
and the partizans of the Uajah of Calapore. 
The queen knew the extent of her power 
over the king, and had very little apprelien- 
sion of being circumvented in this matter, as 
the cercniony of adoption was one which 
should be ]>erformed publicly. She had a 
man to deal with too cunning of fence for her 
/infuse. The peishwa maintained that the 
rajah had signed an insliMiment transferring 
to him all the jiowers of the govenuiieiit, 
jii’ovided lie maintained the royal dignity 
and title in the house of Sevajoe, through the 
grandson of ^rara Bnee. (in the death of 
Sabo, acting on this authority, ho proclaimed 
the grandson under the title of l?ani Rajah. 
A council of the great chiefs conlirmed this 
]U*oceoding, and lavoiirs were liberally be- 
stowed amongst them to insure (heir inlbe- 
rcnce. AVith seveial others, Ragoojee Kosla, i 
Scindiah, and Uolkar, were locipionts of 
tho.se favours to a large amount. 

Sawatri Ilace, the wife of Saho, was art- 
fully induced, by an a]q)eal to her pride, to 
immolate herself on the funeral j>ilc of lier hus- 
band ; thus was removed out of nelajec’s 
way ail ninbitious, intriguing, and dangerous 
(uicniy. The peishwa was not enabled to 
effect this revolution \Nitliout opposilion. 
Attempts were ma<le at insurroetion, and a 
quarrel provoked between him and hiscou.sin i 
Sedashoo Bliao. A recoiieiliatiuii was at 
length effected. One of his lirst steps, when 
Ireed from the a|)j)rehended dangers of oppo- 
sition, was to transfer the seat of governiiient 
to Poonah, hut be left the nominal king, Ram 
Rajah, at Sattara, in ]ierfect freedom, under 
the control of^Para Race; s}dendid provision 
was ma<le for his maintenaiico. 

The intrigues at court whi<di jiroceded and 
followed the late king’s death, had restrained 
the peishwa from availing himself of the 
favourable opportunities which, at this crisis, 
presented of extending his conquests in 
the Deccan, left completely exposed by the 
withdrawal of tlie ariuiea of that province 
to prosecute the war in tlie Carnatic. The 
oiliest son of the late Asof Jah, Gazec- 
ood-I)een, bad oxieiied negotiations with 
him for his support against his younger 
brother Salnbat Jung, wdio was in possession 
of the family inheritance. The peishwa agreed 
to support his jiretensions ; he marched into 
the nizam’s territories, and was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salabat’s army wlien intelligence, 
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from home, reached liim, of such an alarming 
character that he was obliged to liasten back 
to encounter the powerful confederacy which 
threatened the frustration of all his scliomes 
of ambition. 

No sooner bad Belajoe departed on this 
expedition than the old intriguante, Tara 
Bace, who had never ceased to entertain tlie 
bitterest enmity for him, began to plot his 
downfall. She first apjieiiled to tlio young- 
king, and used every persuasion to incite him to 
vindicate his iiulopcndenco, nnd get rid of his 
servant, who, slie. said, had actually become his 
master. Finding him impervious to her argu- 
ments and incentives, she liegan to dissimulate, 
in order to disarm him of bis suspicions. She 
tlion a])plied, through her emissaries, to J)ania- 
joc Geikwar, and suggested to liim an imnie- 
iliato mandi to Sattara. ITc eagerly listened to 
her suggestions, led an army into the field, and 
avowed his intentions of rescuing the rajah mimI 
the IMahrattas from the rule of the Brahmins. 

( )ii Damajee’sajqiroach, she seized on the person 
of the young rajah, ref)r(>ached him \\ ith his 
jmsillaiiimif y, cx]>ressod her regret for having 
resened him from ignominious obscurity, ami 
ended by branding liim as an inijiostor, and 
undertook the mamigemenl of the kingdiun. 

Tlic adherents of the peishwa, who were 
ignorant of the negotiations entered into by 
"I'ara Bace with Damajoe and the march of 
Ills army, treated these proceedings as the 
aberrations of a mad old woman, but when the 
armed battalions of lier ally made tlieir apj>car- 
nnee to enforce her aiitbority, tlicy appeared 
far more serious, and they tied precijiitately 
from the tlirealened city to the village of 
Aria, on the banks of the Kistna, where they 
set up their stamlard. Although their forces 
soon reached to twenty thousand fighting 
men, they were defeated by an inferior 
number of the army of CJujerat. The cha- 
racter lost, in this discomtiture, was retrieved 
before the arrival of the peishwa, by an at- 
tack on the invaders, which sneceeded in 
forcing them to retire to Jorc Kliora. In 
thirteen days .Relajec had concluded a mareli 
of four humlred miles, and was now at hand. 
However, the issue was not comm it tod to the 
sword. Damajoe w’us artfully inveigled, his 
relatives caiitured, his camp troachorously 
stormed, and himsedf immersed in a dungeon 
in Poo nail. 

^riie defeat of her accomjdicc did not dis- 
arm Tnra Baoc. {She refused to surrender 
the fort and the rajah, ami induced every 
man in the garrison to himl himself by tlie 
most Bolemn oath.s to stand by lier to the last. 
A great majority of the Mahrattas recognising 
her as the rightful regent, Bclajce prudently 
eoneliuled that it would he j>olitic to abstain 
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from driving lier fo oxtroniitics. It is more 
than probaljle that her e.scai )0 was in no small 
degree attrilnitahle to the invasion of the ter- 
ritories of the Malirattas by Sahibat Jung, 
wlioso system of warfare was conducted on 
tlicir own model. Since the days of Auriing- 
zebc, a more formidable army was not 
seen in that quarter. It was accompaTiied 
by a French subsidiary force of five hundred 
men, and of five thousand disciplined and 
well-appointed sepoys, under the command of 
M. Bussy, the most distingnished French 
olficer, wlio has commanded in the far East, 
and to whose superior skill the Moguls are 
stated to have entrusted the management of 
the war. Belajeo was no match for this able 
ofiicer ; defeat followed defeat ; the enemy 
were witliin twenty miles of Poonah ; and to 
aggravate thistrouhlod state of matters, the in- 
vaders were in coininiinication with Ids other 
enemies, Tara Baee and the Rajah (»f Calaporo. 
Th(?re seemed no hope of escai)ing tlie fury of 
this storm hut hy ahject suhinission. To a 
happy coinbi nation of fortuitous circumstances, 
ho owed his almost miraculons escape. With 
his superior abilities, JBussy was dependant 
on the resources of Priuce ^alabat, whose 
finances were now in a state of derangement ; 
the troops wore in arrear, and murmuring 
for their pay ; the dis.satisfaction became 
general, and the army was nearly ungovern- 
able. At the same time Ragoojee Bosla, who 
had previonsh" got possession of Cuttack, and 
a concession, by the peishwa, of the tribute 
of Bengal, availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity of the war raging in Maharashtra, 
burst into the Deccan, captured (Riweilghoor 
and Nooriiala, made liimself master of Manik- 
droog, and the districts dependant on these 
forts, laid the whole countiy between the 
I^ayii Goonga and the Godavery under con- 
tribution, expelled the IMogula and siih- 
stitnted his own subjects. To repel this 
scourge from his door was an object of 
far deeper concern to 8alabat Jung than the 
redress of others’ wrongs, or the ac«piisition 
of foreign territories. An armistice was, un- 
hesitatingly, concluded, and Halabat hastened 
back to his possessions (17/52). 

The Deccan was fated to become the 
busy scone of most important operations, in 
wliich the Mabrattas played no indifferent 
part. In order to be able to comprehend 
their transactions in that quarter, it is neces- 
sary to go back some years and notice events 
wliich, though .secontiary to these more ex- 
citing whicli have been recorded, are im- 
portant in themselves and in their results. 

On the departure of Asof Khan, in 1711, 
to his government of the Deccan, his eldest 
son, Gazee-ood-Deon, who vvas married to 
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the daughter of the vizier, succeeded him in 
his post at court. On the death of his father, 
though solicitous to return to his govonunent, 
permission was not granted ; and it is as- 
serted that bribes were liberally bestowed by 
his brothers, amongst the favourites, to ensure 
his deteutinn. 

It was during this period that the Rohillas 
had grown into |>ower, and excited the vizieFs 
especial jeah)usy. as they threatened to over- 
run ami n]>propriate his possessions in Oiule. 

The Roll i lias wore an Afighan colori}^ 
which obtained possession of an extensive 
and fertile district of the peninsula, lying he- 
twoon the rivers Ganges and Goggra, bor- 
dering on Oudo, Gnrwal, and Kumaon, ami 
lying between the twenty-eighth and thirtieth 
degree of north latitude, and the seventy - 
eighth and the eightieth east longitude.* 
’rhe (.jlauges and its tributaries, as also tlie 
Uamgunga, after traversing the country 
til rough its whole extent, before it pours its 
tributary waters into the sacred river, irrigate 
its plains. This tract is intersected hy nume- 
rous canals and reservoirs, and springs are 
found a foot beneath the surfaco. With sucli 
natural and artificial atl vantages, it was, 
under tlie rule of its native sovereigns, in a 
high state of cultivation ; though, when it 
was ceded to the British, in ISOl, by the 
Nabob ofOiule, it was neglected and desolate, 
in consequence of his tyranny and exactions. 
Being the scene of many of the incidents of 
the recent mutiny and revolt, it has hecomo 
bettor known to the F.nglish rcuider. It may 
be pertinent to state that witliiu this district 
are situated the following towns : Jkreilly, 
Bissouly, Budaon, Mooradabad, Owlah, 
Pilliliut, Uamporo, Sambul, and Jehan- 
pore. The various remains of magnificent 
edifices, palaces, gardens, mosipies, colleges, 
and mausoleums are evidences that, in former 
times, it was in a very flourishing condition, 
and of great political importance. In the 
decline of the IMogul power, subjected to the 
vicissitmies of the various armed commotions 
whicli distracted the empire, it shared the 
general deterioration, and in the more recent 
times was overrun I y the restless and war- 
like adventurers of the tribe of Roh or Ro- 
hillas. Tlie fonmlers of this state were 
two brothers, Shah Alum and Hosein Khan, 
who, about the year 1^73, settled in this 
district, and were engaged in the perform- 
ance of duties of great importance hy Aurung- 
zobe. ^J’lieir descendants inherited the 
ability, ambition, and, it may lie added, good 
fortune of their predecessors ; they extended 
their dominions, cultivated their lands to a 

* lt3 cxiict limits nrefrom lat. 27’’ 15' — 29'* 51'; and 
from long. 78’ 3' — SO” 30'. — Thojinton’s Gazetteer. 
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state of perfection, and liberally cn- 
(•oura'^ed all those enterprises calculated to 
(levelop the resources of the country, and 
ruled with moderation and pnulencc. 

About the year 1720, two of the Rohilla 
chiefs, Bisharoot Khan and Daood Khan, set out 
as military adventurers to find employment for 
their arms. They entered the service of 
Aladhoo 8ah, the zemindar of Serowly, who 
lived by his depredations on the siirroundinj^ 
districts. Amongst the most daring of his 
handitti, these were very soon distinguished 
by their daring exploits. In the sack of one 
of the neiglrhonring towns, Daood Khan 
captured a youth of tlie flat tribe, whom he 
converted to Mohammedanism, named Ali 
.Mohammed, and adoj)tod ua his heir, nor 
uas ho unworthy of this diatinetion. As a 
volunteer, Ali soon joined his martial brethren, 
and by his feats of eourago and tact, was 
s|K'edily placed in command of a troop of 
Affghans, who were engaged in the service 
of the vizier, and thus employed he acquitt(Ml 
liiiuself with such satisfaction that he was in- 
troduced to the notice of tlie emperor, who 
hestowed on liini a jaghire, and entrusted to 
his command several districts. During the 
confusion uttemlant on the invasion of Nadir 
8hah, li(3 so adroitly availed himself of the 
ojqK>i tunity jU*osentod, that he established an 
indej)eiident state of sovereignty in liohilennd. 
A power rising into such great iinportaiice, 
necessarily sorm arrested the attention of the 
court of Delhi. By the vizier, Gazee-ood- 
Deen, whose province of C)udo was con- 
torniinoiis uith the newly-created kingdom, 
tlie danger must have been felt. He resolved 
to crush it before it sinuild have acquired 
further extension. Ho thought the matter 
of Hucli great moment, that lie sent an army 
against Ali Mohammed, and publicly pro- 
claimed that the object of the uar was, not 
merely to enforce tlie payment of arrears of 
revenue, but to remove him altogetlier from 
his office. The latter did not (luioBCcntly await 
the exidosion ; he prejiarcd for his defence. 
He mot the imperialists in open conflict, he 
])ut them to flight, and amongst the slain was 
the chief wdio was named as his successor. 
The daring rebel was not only continued in 
his command, but greater powers were con- 
ferred upon him. Elated by his success, he 
carried his pretensions so far as to threaten 
the Invasion and appropriation of some of the 
territories of Glide. The emperor was in- 
duced by Guzee-ood-Deen to take the field 
in person against him. After an unsuccessful 
resistance in the open country, Ali was 
obliged to seek the shelter of one of his 
strong forts. Reduced to extremities, on tlie 
intercession of the vizier, he received a full 


pardon, but the conditions were entirely in 
favour of the vizier, to whom, a])j)rchensivu 
of his proximity, it was aj>parently of the 
greatest importance to have him removed to 
a distance. Ali agreed to accept the govern- 
ment of Sirhiml, a small and barren spot to 
the north-west of Dcdhi, in exchange for his 
own fertile province. In removing thither 
he merely yielded to tlio exigency of the 
occasion, and was resolved, as the issue serves 
to prove, to abide a favourable opportunity 
of eiTecting his restoration. Thus was the 
fonndation laid of a power destined at no 
distant jieriod to give an emperor to India, 
and to dispute its sovereignty with the armies 
of Great Britain. 

At the time of these transactions another 
portion of the Aflghans was engaged in 
forming amove important combination /with - 
in their ancestral territories. The Conse- 
quences resulting from the death of Nadir 
Shah, who died in 1717, were not less serious 
to the eni])ire of DcDii than those which lul- 
lowcd his invasion of that country. 

Nadir Shah, eight years after evacuating 
India, was assassinated in his tent, at 3Ieslie*i, 
in Khorassan. His fate was jirovokod hy the 
cruelty of his proceedings. On some vague 
suspicions he had put out the eyes of his 
eldest son, and such was tl»e intensity of his 
remorse, that he reproached every one who 
sought his mercy with having neglected 
to intercede for him when in danger. Jlis 
eondnet became so savage and caju’icious that 
he may bo pronounced an enemy to his 
species.* His cruelties wore equalled hy 
Ills extortions, and botli were necompaiiied 
hy tlireats and expressions of batred against 
bis subjects. These opi'i’cssions led to ro- 
volt,s, which drew ou fresh enormities, whole 
cities were depojiiilated, ami towers of heads 
raised to commeni(»rate tlieir ruin ; eyes were 
torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man eonld 
count for a imunent on his exemption from 
death in torments. During the two last 
years of his life his rage, was inert^ased hy 
his bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, 
and until bis subjects were eomjielled to lay 
plots for ridding themselves of a tyrant whose 
existence was incompatihlc with their own. 
Ill his distrust of his countrymen ho had 
thrown himself, without reserve, on the 
Affghans, and took a pleasure in mortifying 
his old Bohliers, l>y a marked preference for 
their former enemies and his own. On the 
day before his death, while labouring under 
some presentiment of evil, ho leaped on his 
horse in the midst of his camp, and was on 
the point of flying from his own army to take 
refuge in a fortress, when his mind was some- 
* K]i>hiiist one’s Indian vul. ii. p. 052. 
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Avliat (‘iiliiicil. Al’ter tliis act of iim<ln«'8s lie 
sent for the Affgliau cliiefs, appealed to their 
lideiity for the preservation of his life, and 
e.inududed by instructing thoiu to disperse his 
Persian guards, and to seize on his principal 
nobles.” ''J'hcse orders were not so secretly 
comninnicated as to escape the knowledge of 
the intended viotims of his bloodthirsty ca- 
priee, ami during the night which intervened 
between the instructions and the hour named, 
he was assassinated by some of the chiefs of his 
own tribe, ami thus perished — the beast, the 
terror, and the execration of his country.”* 

At the hour apj>ointed by Nadir Shah, the 
Affghans, under the command of AInned Khan 
Ahilaleo made, as arranged, an assault on the 
Ihirsians. Their immediale withdrawal to 
tlieir own country shows that, though frus- 
1 rated in the attcm})t, they had strength 
enough to secure their retreat to their owu 
country, where their chief juoclaimod himself 
king of Affghanistau, and efTectively sustained 
his jiosition. 

Ahmed Shah Ahdalee was the son of an 
Aflghan chief, who was maile prisoner at Herat, 
and was subsequently in the family of Nadir 
Shah, and hy the aid of his superior ribilities, 
rose from this humiliutiug grade to a high rank 
and reputation in the army. On thf 3 fall of his 
master ho place<l himself at the licad of his 
countrymen, and Ids authority was acknow- 
ledged by many of the (ddefs of his nation. 
(.)ii his journey homeward he fortuiiateh'^ fell 
in with a convoy of treasure, which, without 
.scruple, he appropriated to his owui purposes. 
In n short sj»ace of time he annexed (Jandahar 
and Cah\d, and l^ahore was treacherously deli- 
vered to him. d'hose encroachments produceil 
great terror and alarm at Delhi. The vizier, 
accompanied hy Prince Ahmed, was sent to 
op])o.se him. An action was fonglit not far 
from the town of Sirhiml, in whicli h«>th aides 
auffere«l severely. 'J’hc vizier wa.s killed witli 
a cannon-ball, and liis tlisheartened followers 
took to lligbt, and the Affgbans were thrown 
into groat <!<)nfuaion by tlie exj»b>sion of a 
powder magazine, by whiidi many lives were 
lost. Tlie victory was claimed by neitber. 
Tiie Aftghans retreated, and the imperialists 
<iid not molest hy too cbise ])ursuit. Prince 
Almiod returned to Delhi, but before be 
reachccl the end of his journey his father 
JMoliammed Shah expired, in 1747, after a 
reign of twenty-nine years, and in the forty- 
nintli of his age. 

The empire, wliich had been for some time 
in a state of decline,, gave in this reign evi- 
dences of its approaching fall. Every <lay 

* P?:re IW/iu, Lettrfx vol. iv. This .Tcauit 

w.'ta his physician in the later years of his life, and gives 
the best account of this prince. 
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was disclosing its growing weakness. In 
1738 Bengal had declared its independence, 
and was soon after invade<l hy a powerful army 
of JMahrattas ; the Rohillas founded an in- 
dependent state within eighty miles of the 
capital; and some of the best provinces on the 
east were wrested from it. 

Ahmed Shah succeeded to the throne of 
Jlcdlii vacated hy the death of his father. The 
retreat, from Persia, of the Affghaus to the 
Punjaiib, ami the energetic character of their 
young king, were the sources of much anxiety 
to the iMoguls. Instead of fnltilling the higli 
cx])ectations which the capacity he disjdayed 
in the late campaign generated, the emperor 
ingb>rioii.sIy .suiTeiidercd himself to the indul- 
gence of low dehauchory, and sacritieed his 
independence for the 2 ‘orpose (»f conciliating 
such allies as he thought couM secure him 
from aggression. The office of vizier was 
prollered to Asof »lali, and declined on account 
of his great age. The old chief died very 
shortly’^ after tliis offer had been made to him. 
On the rumoured approach of the Affghaus, 
Nazir Jung, who, tliongh the second son, had 
seized on the Deccan in violation of his L‘ld»‘r 
brother’s rigids, was eomuiauded tc> hasten to 
the assistanee of the eujpire witli all the forces 
which he could assemble. While tliese trooj>.s 
were on their way the court learned that there 
was no immediate danger to be approhemled 
from tlie Affghaus, as their king was engaged 
in the western j»art. of his dominions. Before 
Nazir flung had yet reached the hanks of the 
Nerlmddah lie was ordered back to bis pro- 
vince, fortumitcdy for him, as his nephew, 
iMnzzulVer dung, during his absence, aided by 
Cliuuda Haliib and a body of French troops, 
hail risen in rebellion against his authority. 
Sabicr Jung, the son of Sadat Khan, a man 
who had no fpialilieation for that very im- 
2 >ortant office, was viceroy' of Glide ; his am- 
bition was urdiounded, and to this fault in a 
minister was joincil a greater still, tlie absence 
of all discretion. 

During the confusion created hy the in- 
vasion of Ahmed Ahilalcc, AH M ohaiinned 
managed to escape iVom Sirhind, and having 
been well received in Rohilcuud, rc-establisheil 
lii.s authority though with difficulty. The first 
effort of the new vizier’s government was di- 
rected to suppress the attempt, and this seemed 
the more easy of accomplishment as the Ko- 
hilla cliief liafl recently exjiircd, and left liis 
authority, not yet well established, in the 
hands of a minor. To execute his designs lie 
selected an Aflghan of some distinction, Kaitu 
ffung, tlie cliief of the Bangasti tribe, and 
Nabob of Ferokabad. Ri.sking an engage- 
ment under unfavourable circumstances, Kaim 
Jung sustained a defeat, and was left amongst 
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tlic slain. It would appear from tl»o sequel 
t!iat the vizier was ajiiimitod hy feelings of 
the jmrest stdfishneas in setting Alfghan against 
Afghan, for the misfortune of his ally he turned 
to his own account. As soon as he learned 
the death of Kaim Jung he marclicd a force 
into his territories, and dispossessed tlie widow 
of the greater part of them. Ilia treaclicrous 
conduct met witli its well-merited retrihu- 
tion; the brother of Kaim having made terms 
with the Roliillas, raised an army witli which 
he encountered the vizier, and totally routed 
liis army. Tlie victors in their turn hecame 
tlie aggressors, they invaded Ids territories, 
and with occasional reverses succeeded in 
]K3netratiiig to Allahabad, and defied his power, 
and that of the emperor. Safder Juiig was 
(i riven from place to place, and eventually 
was ohligod to sock refuge in Delhi. In this 
illfBcnlty, with all his resources exhausted, 
he was left no liopo but the humiliating one 
«)f seeking the aid of the ^Tahraltas. Tie in- 
duced, by presents and promises, llolkar, 
Scindiah, and the dat |»riiice, Sooraj ^lal, to 
supj)ort his eause. Tliey eagerly entered 
i rito tlie arraugeiueiits; liuhihunid was invaded 
by an overwhelming force ; the llohillas 
wore d(;feate<l in a pitched hatfle, their eoun- 
try was laid waste, and the population were 
driven to the lower branches of the Himalaya 
lor protection. Having tliiis accomplished 
his ])nrpose hy the aid of his auxiliaries, ho 
found that it was not in his power to induce 
«)r force them to withdraw from tlie coiu(uered 
country, lie was obliged to consign to the 
^lahrattas, in lieu of stdisidios, the greater 
part of it. r>y the ravages of tlicse plun- 
derers it was r(Mluecd to the state in which it 
was a lialf century afterwanls found by the 
Hnglish. 

The arms of the Mahrattas had achieved 
these successful results in Ibdiileund, triumph- 
ing over all opposition ; but in their absence, 
their capital in the Doccau, as has been 
noticed, was threatened by the advance of 
Salahat Khan. 'Jdic peishwa, Delajee Kao, 
sent the most pressing letters t«) hasten to the 
Deccan. llolkar immediately marched south- 
ward, and had crossed the Ganges, wlien 
despatches from the vizier informed him that 
])eace had been concluded in that j»rovince. 
llolkar wrote to the peishwa, assuring liim of 
his readiness to submit to Ids orders, but in 
consequence of this intelligence would await 
further instructions. 

The successes achieved in Rohileund were 
overbalanced hy the advantages which the 
Rajpoots of Ajmeer had gained by taking 
forcible iiosse.ssion of some fertile districts to 
which they had no legitimate claim. An 
attempt to expel them was ended in the de- 
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feat of the iVIoguls, and their expulsion with 
disgrace from tiie province. Con tern pora- 
neously with these events was the appearance 
in Hindostaii of Ahmed Ahdalee, who had 
recruited his army in Cabiil, and having 
crossed the Indus, was subjugating Lahore. 
Mir IMuiinoo, the vizier's eldest son, had 
olfered consitlerablc resistance to the invaders, 
hut after the loss of the bravest of his oHicers 
and several of liis men, he was at length 
forced to submit, and to acccjit the govern- 
ment of iMooItan and Lahore umler the con- 
queror. '^rhe vizier, in this emergency, was 
summoued to Delhi. On his arrival he found 
tli.*it these provinces had been, without con- 
sulting him, and at the instigation of a new 
favourite, concede* I to the Affghans l>y the 
emperor, and thus the integrity of the empire 
was sacrinced. Had it not been for this pre- 
cipitate arrangement, the vizier professed that 
with the aid of the Mahrattas he w’oiild liave 
been a1)lo to expel the invaders. 

Hafder Khan was seriously disappointed in 
finding tliat his return did not restore his 
authority, aiul that the iu‘\v favouiite still 
continued to direct the king. He however 
suppressed liis wouinled feelings, and having 
invited the unsusj) 0 (:ting eunuch to an enter- 
tainment, had him ])nt to death, ^fhe king 
was greatly *;ffeniled hy this niidue stretch ol 
authority, and devised means of revenging 
the outrage. 

Allusion has been to the results wdiich fol- 
lowed ill liis family the death of Asof Jah ; 
how' his second son Nasir Jung seized upon 
tlie Deccan. Gazeo-ood-deen, tlie eldest, 
remained at the court uf Delhi, and as soon 
as an ojiportunily presented itself of prosecut- 
ing his legitimate, claims, he secured the su]*- 
p*>rt of tlie peisliw a, and set off for the Deccan, 
accompanied by Ibdkar and Sciudiah. After 
his arrival at Aurungahad he w’as attacked 
with a fit of illness which )>roved fatal. On 
his death his disorderly bands instantly dis- 
persed. He left a son, a mere yontli, of sin- 
gular audacity, and of considerable ability, as 
recklesa of consequences as bo was regardless 
of principles, who, through the iiifiuencc of 
the vizier, had been raised to the tille of 
Cilazoe-ood-deen, enjoyed by Ids father, and 
ajipointed cominamlor-in -chief. It was this 
young man who was made the instrument of 
accomplishing the designs of the sovereign. 

The vizier saw clearly that his ruin was 
intended, and apjiliod for permission to return 
to his government of Oinle. This favour was 
denied. Rut seeing that liis safety depended 
on his witlidrawal from the power of his 
enemies, w ith a large body of armed retainers 
he resolved to force Ids way liome. The 
emperor made preparations to intercept Ida 
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march, iipuii whicli the late vizier sought the 
aiil of one of tlie rajahs of the Jats, whose 
frieudshij) in days past lie had secured. Thus 
strengthened he decided on aggressive riiea- 
suros to set up a rival to the throne, and 
marching on Delhi he shut up, in the castle, 
the emperor and his now favourite. After a 
.-iege of six mouths, on the roporttMl approach 
the Malirattii.s under Malhar Rao, he con- 
sented to make terms, and was secured in the 
])ossession of Glide and Allahabad. 

Gazee-ood- Deen did not wish that the 
^Mahrattas should retire without having reii- 
<lered some services. He theretore mnrclied 
against the Jat rajah, 8ooraj JMal, the par- 
tizaii of tlie late vizier. 'IMie latter retired 
within his forts, but the former ])iirsucd him 
into his retreat, and sought from the emperor 
a train of artillery h»r liis reduction. This 
request was refused through the influence of 
the vizier Inlizam-ood-DowIah, hia uncle, 
who owed his elevation entirely to his in- 
iluenee. In this atop the vizier was iiilluenccd 
by bis knowle«ige of the uiiprinci]>Ied cliarac- 
ter of liiiS ambitious nephew, ami his advice 
was snpjjorted by the strong jKililical remou- 
straneos of Sooraj Mai. An envoy wa.s sent 
by (dazec-ood-Doon to jiross bis suit, who, 
linding all bis entreaties fruitless, Bcduccil 
s(?vcrai of the artillery from tlieir iluty, «iml 
began to plunder tbo environa of the city. The 
emperor took the field, but was unexpectedly 
attackeil, and no pie]mratioiis bad been 
made for defence. A few rockets were llirown 
into the camji, tin.*, army, in the greatest alarm 
fled, precipitately, in every direction, leaving 
to the eiioiny all the l>aggage ami camp equip- 
ments. Tlie victorious trooj»s ha.^tened on to 
the cai)ital, ami (jrazee-uo<l- Deeii obtained the 
oflico of vizier, to the exclusion of [ntizam- 
ood-Dowlah. He next <loj>osed the unfortu- 
nate prince, deprived him and his mother 
of their eyesight, cast them into prison, 
ami raised a grandson of Jcdiandur j^liah t(; 
the throne, hy tlie title of Alumgeer ll., in 
the end of !May, 1751. Sal'dor dung soon 
after died, and was succeeded by Ins son, 
»So< ji jah -ood - 1 >o wla ii. * 

The condition of the empire was at this 
crisis ino.st |)itiable. The long continu- 
ance of intestine broils, and the gradual 
assumption of independence by several chiefs, 
had reduced it to the verge of disorganization. 
Those viceroys, who had not asserted their 
independence, considered themselves entitled 
to regulate tlieir provinces as tliey pleased. 
Mooltan and Lahore w.ere, formally, separated 
from the empire, tlie INlahrattas were in actual 
jiossession of a large portion of it, the Deccan 
had, to all intents and |»ur poses, become an 
* Grnnt Duff’s Jlisfoty of the Mahratlas^ vob ii. p. 
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independent state, and the Europeans were 
linst rising into power. 

After the appointment of Gazee-ood-Deen 
to the office of vizier, a longer period of tran- 
quillity ensued than might have been expected 
under the adiuiiUKtratioii of a man of bis rest- 
less ambition. His internal government was 
as arbitrary as ever, and produced a military 
revolt, which very nearly led to his murder. 
He was seized by the infuriated soldiery, and, 
ignominiously, dragged through the streets, 
witliout hia slippers or turbiin. In the midst 
of the danger he did not lose his presence of 
mind nor ai>ate hia arrogant tone ; he reviled 
hia assailants, and tlireatened that they slioiild 
answer with their heads for their insolent 
audacity. When rescued from these indignities 
hy the interposition of the officers, lie com- 
manded the instant mas.saere of the whole 
hixly of mutineers, ami gave up their tents, 
horses, and pro]ierty to plunder. Not a vestige 
of the corps was suffered to survive. 

This dangerous revolt occurred as he was 
on Ilia way to Lahore, on the pretence of 
celehrating his marriage with tlie dangliter of 
Mir Manoo, the governor of tlie Punjaub, to 
whom he had boon anianced iireviously to the 
death of his fatlier. His present journey was 
influenced by other motives than those avowed. 
Without the sliglitcst jirovoeation he seized 
on the town, made the widow and regent 
prisoner in her bed, seized on all her 
treasures, and bad them conveyed to Delhi. 
The injured princess broke into invectives 
aguiii.st her faithless son-in-law, and jiro- 
phosied the ruin of India, and the slaugJiter 
of its inhabitants, as tlie certain c<.>nsequenees 
of the vengeance of her sovereign, Ahmed 
Shah, whose arms bad twice before lieen felt 
in the peninsula. Her forebodings were soon 
verified : AIuikmI Shah Abdaleo was enraged 
at this outrage on his authority, ami speedily 
h:xl an army across the Indus, and as he pro- 
ceeded lie expelled the inefiicieiit gamsons 
hitely placed in the forts of Lahore, and expe- 
ilitiitusly arrived before the gates of Delhi. 

Ill (he interval, (Tazec-ood- Deen had con- 
trived to conciliate his mothcr-in-Iaw, and to 
procure her intercession. He then presentad 
himself to Ahmed Shah, and received ])ardon. 
But Delhi was subjected to tlie most cruel exac- 
tions ; neitlier age nor sex was respected, and 
all were indiscriminately involved in one com- 
mon ruin. The victor was not content with 
the plunder of the capital. The Doah wa.slnid 
under heavy contributions, and the country 
of the Jats was jiillagcd to the walls of Agra. 
By this time the summer was far advanced, 
and a pestilence broke out amongst his troops, 
who were incapable of enduring tlie Indian 
heat ; be was thus obliged to abandon the 
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fliege of Agra, and to 1)C content with the 
money he had levied, to quit IJindostan. 
During his stay in J)clhi, he had married one 
of the princesses, and liad contracted another 
to his son, Timoor Shall. Tlie nnfortunatc 
emperor having entreated Ahmed not to com- 
mit him to the mercy of Gazee-ood-l)ecn, he 
entrusted the care of Ids person to Najeeh-ood- 
Dowlah, a l{oliilIah chief of ability and cha- 
racter. These events occurred in 1757. 

No sooner had the Kohillas vacated the 
kingdom, than the vizier set Ahmed’s power 
at defiance. He first of all secured the attach- 
ment and support of Ahmed Khan Bangash, 
the chief of Ecrokabad, whoso father had lost 
Ids life in a struggle Avith the Jloldllas, whom 
lie nominated to the oftice of commander-in - 
chief, of which he deprived Najeeb-ood- 
Dowlah ; in addition bo called in the aid of 
the Mahrattas, now in the zenith of tlieir 
]) 0 \ver. 

Altliougli Belajeehad entered into terms of 
peace, as has heen related, u itli Salabat Jnng, 
1 752, this did not hinder him from establish- 
ing similar relations at a subsequent period 
witli bis elder brother and antagonist, Gazcc- 
oud-Decn. This combination proved so 
)iowcrful, that in all ju-obability, though snp- 
]>orteVl by Bussy, Salabat Jung could not have 
made liead against the storm, bad lie not been 
rescued by tlie ]>remature death of his adver- 
sary. After this occurrence, Belajee’s atten- 
tion was called oft’ to tlio south, where he 
became involved in the disputes between the 
h’rench and English, as will be liereafter re- 
corded.* 

Belajee’s brother, Ragoba,*}* had distin- 
guished himself in the subjugation of the 
])rovince of Gujerat, 1755, and was sent in 
the following year into iMalwa. It was to 
this chief that tlie vizier had now recourse, 
a ml snjiported by him, ho advanced on Delhi, 
and laid siege to the fortified palace, which 
resisted his assaults for over a mouth. 
The Najeeb secured a safe passage to 
his own country — adjacent Seliarun])ore, to 
the north of Delhi, and divided by the Ganges 
from Rohilcund — by the jiayment of a large 
sum to Holkar ; the emperor Jiad already taken 
the precaution of sending his son, afterwards 
Shah Almn, to a place of safety, and then 
tlirew open his gates and received Gazee- 
ood-Deen as his vizier. 

Bagoba continued for some time in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, till he was 
called away to an important and easy con- 
quest. Although a splendid one, to it is 
fairly attributable the first check which the 

* Elpliinstonc, vol. ii. p. 669. 

t Ragoba is the familiar name of Ragonaih, or Rugo- 
nalto. 
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progress of the Mahrattas encountered, and 
from it dates their decline. Before Ahmed 
Shah Ahdalcc quitted India, 1757, he left his 
sou Timoor in the government of the Pun- 
jaub, and appointed, as his minister ami conn- 
Bcllor, Johan Khan.^ The latter intended to 
avail himself of the experience and wisdom of 
Adina Khan Beg, a man of a turlnilent and 
an artful character, who had been dejmty to 
Mir ]Manoo. Adina Beg was pressingly in- 
vited to Lahore, the seat of government of 
the viccroyalty of the Pnnjaub, but his sus- 
picious temperament apjirehended »somc sinis- 
ter purpose in this solicitude, and he not only 
declined the invitation, but also withdrew to 
the mountains, and Avas denounced ns a rebel. 
The attempts made to arrest him lie auccess- 
fully resisted Avith the aid of the Sikhs. The 
presence of the Mahrattas at Delhi led l>ira 
into negotiations Avith them. His advances 
in this quarter Avere Avarinly embraced by 
Ragoba, who marched to his assistance, and 
shortly .after his arrival, encountered and de- 
feated tlie Abdalleo governor of Sirhiml, 
overran the country, and entered Lahore as 
conqueror in the month of May, 1758. The 
government of tlie com|iiered province Avas 
confided to Adina Beg, and on liis death, 
sliortly after, a Mahratta was n]>pointod to 
fill the vacancy. Previously to tin's Ragoba 
bad departed for the Deccan, leaving the 
Pnnja\ib in apparent Bccurity, and the in- 
finence of the Mahrattas respected and feared 
throughout tlie peninsula. Datajec 8ciiidiah 
Jiad gone in pursuit oi Najeeb-of)d-Dowlah, 
who, unalJe to offer resistance, left, his terri- 
tories a prey to the invaders, and took up a 
strong jH>siti»>n at Sakevtel, a defensible post 
on tlie (Langes, and successfully maintained 
liimsclf there during the rainy season. He 
also engageil in the task of organizing a con- 
federacy of the neighbouring princes to repel 
the common danger. Soojah-ood-Dowlali, 
although he detested the Rohillas, Avas inducc<l, 
by the magnitn<le of the danger, to sacrifice 
his enmities, and to unite Avith the Najeeb, as 
bis only ebaneo of resisting the Mahrattas, 
Avho noAv, puldicly, avoAved tliat nothing, 
less than the complete conquest of Hindosfan, 
Avoiild satisfy them. W hen Datajce Seindiali 
was informed of this alliance, he sent Govind 
Rao, Avith a sufficient force, to lay AAaste the 
territories of the Rohillas. This order Avas 
executed with the greatest seA^erity, and the 
Avhole of the chiefs aaxuo compelled to seek 
rofuge in the rcces.ses of the Kiiiiiaon hills. 

Thirteen hundred villages were plundered 
and destroyed in little more than a month. The 
wretched condition to AAdiicli the inhabitants 
were reduced, having been convoyed to Soojah- 
ood-Dowlah, he marched to tlioir relief ; and 
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liavipg encountered the enemy, routed them 
with great slaughter, and drove thejii in great 
confusion across the river Jumna, in which 
many of them lost their lives. This was a 
severe defeat to Gazee-ood-Dccn, hut a more 
alarming danger was now approaching, and 
threatened his complete discomfiture. This 
was the fact that Ahmed Shall was in full 
inarch to support the llohillas; and still 
further to aggravate his dillicnltios, it was 
discovered that Alumgeer was in corresjioji- 
dcnce with the enemy, and was laying 
schemes in co-operation with them for his 
destruction. Gazee-ood-Deen had recourse 
to very vigorous lucasurca ; he seized on the 
person of the unfortunate sovereign, and had 
him murdered ; he extended a like fate to his 
uncle Intizani-ood-Dowlah, and he raised to 
the throne a son of Kauin lUikhsh, the young- 
est son of Aurungzehe, hy the title of Bhah 
Jehan. Shah Alum the son of the late noini- 
nal sovereign, having applied in vain for 
assistance to the IMahrattas, became a tool in 
the hands of Soojah-ood- Dowlah, and the 
nominal head of a confederacy against Mir 
Jaflier and the English, in the well-known 
warfare in Bengal,* the particulars of which 
will he hereafter supplied. After the murder 
of Alumgeer II., Gazeo-ood-doen sought the 
ju'otection of Sooraj Mai, the rajtdi of the Jats, 
who generously, hut imprudently, received 
him into one of his forts. In this asylum he 
waited the issue of the coming contest between 
the Mahrattas and the Ahdallees. 'l"he force 
wdiich the JMahrattas had left in Laliore, was 
attacked and defeated by the Affghans before 
Datajeo and Sciiuliah had timely intelligence 
of their approach. I’hey had inflicted such 
cruelties on the’ natives of the country re- 
cently overran and occupied by them, that they 
were execrated, Jind intelligence was pur- 
posely intercepted. 4’he IMahrattas, though 
unaided, liad at this time an army composed 
of thirty thousand liorse in the field ; but, 
unfortunately for them, it was divided into 
tw’o bodies, which w'erc .at some distance 
from each other. Immediately after the afiair 
in Lahore, Ahmed Shall led his victorious 
troops across the Jumna. The Malirattas, 
who were negotiating w’ith the rajah of the 
Jats for his assistance, retreated along the 
west hank of that river, without making an 
effort for the junction of their forces. 

Ahmed Bliah, having left a portion of his 
troops to engage the attention of the Mahrattas 
in the front, assisted by the local knowledge 
and intrepidity of Najeeb-ood- Dowlah, un- 
expectedly crossed the Jumna, near Delhi, 
and attacked the division commanded by 
Datajec Bcindiah in the flank. Not prepared 
Grant Duffa History of the Mahrattas, 
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j for this vigorous attack; the Mahrattas "were, 
signally, defeated. One ‘third of their number 
did not escape from the field of battle, and 
Datajee was among the slain. Ilolkar, in- 
formed of tliis disaster, hastened towards 
Agra, and the country south of the Ohambul. 
lie was diverted from his direct route by the 
temptation of intercepting a large convoy of 
supplies intended for the Abdalleea. In this 
attempt he w'as succossful ; he took or destroyed 
a greater portion of it, and then retired to 
Sccunder, cast of the Jumna, and south of the 
Ohambul. lie, while felicitating himself 
on Ids success and safety, was attacked hy a 
detachment of the enemy, which had per- 
formed a most extraordinary march, and was 
defeated with great slaughter. 

liagoba, at the time of these reverses, >.va3 
encamped on the banks of the Maujera, having 
conciuded a treaty by which a large j'lortion 
of the Deccan was conceded to him. Moro 
honour than emolument was gainetl hy this 
success. The Mahrattas, wdio had returned 
from previous expeditions loaded with spoil, 
were embarrassed at the end of this campaign, 
in Bengal, by a debt of one million. The glory 
of the conquest did not reconcile the Mah- 
rattas to the financial difficulty. Their di.sap- 
poiutment was aggravated by contrast. The 
Deishwa's cousin Bedasheo Rao Bhao, best 
known in India as the Bhao, had remained 
at home as minister and commauder-in -chief 
in the Deccan, he had recently obtained 
po.ssession of Ahmednuggur, and w\as com- 
pleting negotiations w’ith Salabat Jung, by 
wdiich he secured territorial and pecuniary 
advantages of great value, and so embarrassed 
tlie Mogul government by his impositions, 
that the Deccan never recovered from them. 
Elated by his success, he indulged in some 
invidious comments on the ill -success of the 
))eishwa, and his own extraordinary good 
fortune. On one of these occasions, spurred 
on by his pride and jealousy, Kagoba retorted 
on his relative, and concluded by saying that 
“he had better undertake the next expedi- 
tion, when he would find the difference be- 
tween that and serving in the Deccan.” 
Blinded by his suc^coses, Sedaslico took him 
at his word. His force was a respectable 
one, composed of the Deccan army, amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand horse and ten 
thousand men, artillery and disciplined in- 
fantry, commanded by Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 
who had distinguished himself in the w’ar 
against Salabat Jnng. The equipment of this 
army was moro splendid in appearance than that 
of any Mahratia force that ever entered on a 
campaign. The following description of it is 
given by Grant Duff, furnished to him by a 
highly respectable old Brahmin, employed in 
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the judicial department at Sattara, who waa 
two days in the camp: — '*Tho equipage, 
which in the former expensive campaign had 
heeii brought back from Ilindostan. by Rugo- 
nalto Rao, waa employed as part of the 
decoration. Tiio lofty and spacioua tents, 
lined with silks and broadcloths, were sur- 
mounted by large gilded ornaments, con- 
spicuous at a great distance. Immense parti- 
coloured walls of canvas enclosed each suite 
of tents belonging to the principal officers. 
Vast numbers of elephants, flags of every 
description, the finest horses, magnificently 
caparisoned, and all those accompaniments of 
an Indian army which give such an imposing 
effect to its appearance, seemed to be collected 
from every quarter in the Bhao's camp. 
Cloth of gold was the dress of the officers ; 
and all seemed to vie in that profuse and 
gorgeous disjday characteristic of wealth 
lightly acquired. It waa in this instance an 
imitation of the more becoming and tasteful 
array of the magnificent Moguls in the zenith 
of their glory.” * 

The power of the Mahrattas was now at 
its cnlininution. The Indus and the range 
of the Himalayas formed the northern boun- 
dary of their empire, and to (he south it ex- 
tended nearly to the Indian tdccan. All the 
turritories within those distant limits that were 
rn»t subject to their direct rule paid them 
tribute ; and the peishwa, who had adjusted 
Ids diflerences with Tara Baee, and consigned 
the rajah to a minister, but one in name only, 
governed witli uncoutrulled authority. 

Hedasheo Bhao was accompanied by Wis- 
was Rao, the son and licir of the peishwa, 
and all the great Brahmin and Mahratta 
chiefs without exception. jMany of the Raj- 
poot chiefs sent bodies of horse ; and crowds 
of Pindarries, and irregulars of all descrip- 
tions, hastened to swell the increasing host; 
and Sooraj Mai, at the suggestion of Holkar, 
reinforced them witli thirty thousand men. 

Sooraj Mai, whose caution for a long time 
])re vented his taking a part against the Ajff- 
ghans, advised the Bhao to disencumber him- 
self of the unwieldy impedimenta to an active 
prosecution of the war, and to leave behind 
him his infantry, artillery, and heavy baggage, 
in the Jut country, under protection of his 
strong forts, and to rely on his cavalry, and 
to confine himself to the Mahratta practice of 
haras-sing the enemy, and protract the conflict 
till the Abdallees, who had already been 
several montlis in tbc peninsula, would bo 
coerced to withdraw to their native homes. 
This Fabian counsel, though supported and 
enforced by the matured experience of Holkar, 
waa rejected. The pride of the commander- 
* Grant Duff, vol.ii. p. 140. 


in -chief, inflated by the success of his late 
cam])aign, irritated by the defeats of the two 
armies, and havingan aversion to Holkar, which 
extended to hia friend the Jat rajah, led him 
to j)lace too much confidence in hi.s own ]>or- 
ceptions. He also had great reliance on 
Ibrahim Khan, and attached undue import- 
ance to his regular infantry and tlie train of 
artillery. IIc led his army towards DelJii, 
which was held by a small garrison of the 
Alxlallecs and their partizans, who had occu- 
]>icd it when it was abandoned by Gazee- 
ood-Deeii. The Mahrattas obtained easy 
possession. Contrary to the remonstrances 
of many of the principcal chiefs, iSodasheo 
seized on the gohl and silver oriiamerits of 
the hall of audience, destroyed the throne, 
plundered the palaces, shrines, and toiiihs, 
which had been spared by the Persians and 
Afighans, and was inclined to ])roclaim W'is- 
was Rao Emperor of Imlia, and to make 
8oojah-ood-Dowlah his vizier. Tliougli the 
remonstrances against (Lis latter act did not 
induce him to abandon the idea, it prevailed 
upon him to postpone the proclamation till 
the enemy should have been driven across 
the Indus. Sooraj Mai, dis})leased by these 
extreme measures, withdrew to his own domi- 
nions. His defection the Mahratta treated 
wnth apparent indifference. The Rajpoot 
princes followed his example. 

Ahmed Shah was encamped on the Ganges 
at Anoopshere, on the hortlers of Oiide. 
Thougli in this situation he passed the rainy 
season, he was not led thither by that purpose. 
He awaited the assistance of the Rohilhis, and 
wanted, by means of Najccb, to secure the 
co-operation of Soqjah-ood-Dowhili. This 
prince was too conscientious to declare war 
against the Mohainmedatis ; he was also re- 
straineil both by his interests and the rankling 
remembrance of tbc hostility which existed 
between bis father, Safder Jung, and Ahmed 
Shah. The influence of Najeeb-ood-Dowlali 
brought about a reconciliation ; and he gayq 
his adhesion to the Abdallees, and was made 
the modiiiiii of public negotiation, which con- 
tinued to be carried on for several months 
between the belligerents. 

Sedasheo had Mirza, the son of the absent 
Sliah Alum, proclaimed emperor, and Soojah- 
ood-Dowlah as his vizier, and then set out 
for Kunjpoora, a strongly fortifieil town on 
the Jumna, about sixty miles above Delhi, 
which ho took by storm almost under the 
eyes of Ahmed 8hali, wdio hastened to its 
assistance, and on bis arrival had the mortifi- 
cation to learn its fate, and that the garrison, 
all Roliillas, had perished by the sword. En- 
raged at the result, the emperor resolved to 
pass the river. 
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On the T7th October, 17G0, Alinied set 
out froHi Ill’s camp, ami inarching all night en- 
camped next day at the ford of Bangpoot, 
about twenty miles from Delhi; not being able 
to find a footing, several horsemen who at- 
tempted to cross lost their lives. On the 
third day a ford was discovered, but very 
narrow, and of such depth on each side as to 
drown those who sliould lose their footing. 
With the aid of this, and by swimming, the 
whole army passed over in two days, but 
several lives were sacrificed in the execution 
of tills bold undertaking. The Mahrattas 
w'ho had stormed Kunjpoora, in order to 
command the passage of the river and to 
attack the Abdallees, confounded by this 
daring and successful feat, retired from their 
position and fell back on Paniput, baving 
previously sustained an attack with the loss 
of two thousand on their side, and of half 
that number of the enemy. Here they 
pitched their camp, and enclosed botli it and 
the town witli a trench sixty feet wide and 
twelve feet deep, and throw up a formidable 
rampart, on which was planted the cannon. 
Ahmed Sliah encamped at a distance of a few 
miles, and fortified his intreiichments at night 
with felled trees. 

The army of Ahmed Shah was made np of 
forty-one thousand eight hundred horse, 
thirty -eight thousand font, and seventy pieces 
of cannon. The irregulars not mustered were 
very numerous. 

The Mahrattas amounted to fifty -five 
thousand hor.se and fifteen thousand foot, in- 
cluding Ibrahim Khan’s sepoys. There were 
also two hundred pieces of cannon, besides 
Pindarriea and followers, of whom there are 
supposed to have been over two hundred 
thousand.* 

The inequality of the forces forbade an 
engagement on the part of the Affghans, and 
during this period of suspense the affairs of 
the Mahrattas were becoming daily more em- 
barrassed. Govind Rao Bondeda, who, with 
ten thousand men, was ordered to hang on 
the rear of the enemy in order to intercept 
all supplies, rendered effective service, and 
produced a great scarcity of provisions, and 
consequently an exorbitant price was offered 
for them in the camp, until he was surjirised, 
his men |iut to the sword, and his head brought 
to Ahmed Shah. Tin's misfortune did not 
come alone ; two thousand horse, who were 
sent to Delhi to convey some treasures to the 
camp, having lost their way, fell in with the 
enemy, were dispersed, and put to tlio sword. 
Every day, during the three months they 
continued in this situation, the armies were 
drawn up in line and the cannon placed, 
* Jtiaiic Brjfearches i Grant Du fT. 
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followed by a distant cannonade and frequent 
skirmishes between the cavalry. During 
this interval the armies had some spirited 
though partial engagements. The Mahrattas 
were the aggressors. Three of tliese ac- 
tions deserve notice. On the 29th of No- 
vember, about fifteen thousand made an 
attack on the left of the Affghan camp, 
where the vizier was posted. His men were 
broken, and two thousand of them fell. The 
whole camp being roused and led to his 
assistance, the assailants, Avith the loss of one 
thoiisaml, had to seek the protection of their 
intrenchments. Holkar commanded on this 
occasion. The second action was on the 
twenty -third of the following month, when 
the vizier was proceeding, to perform his de- 
votions, to a mosque in the neighbourhood, 
and was attacked by a large body of Mah- 
rattas with so much vigour that the strong 
guard, which accompanied him, was broken, 
and only fifty horsemen remained to defend 
him. W ith these he bravely maintained his 
ground, till a reinforcement, led by some of 
the most distinguished chiefs, advanced to the 
rescue. The Mahrattas fought with tlieir 
accustomed bravery, and were on the point of 
victory when their leader was shot at the close 
of the day Avith a musket-ball. His friends, in 
the greatest affliction, retired to their intrench - 
inents, bearing with them the corpse of their 
chief, but not until three thousand of the 
enemy had covered the field Avith their life- 
less bodies. The third encounter was similar 
in its provocation and results. 

Ahmed Shah fully sustained his reputation. 
He dill everything that an able general, skilful 
and confident in his abilities, could achieve in 
his circumstances. The highest discipline 
AA’as maintained, and his orders Avere obeyed, 
says the historian, like destiny, no man daring 
to hesitate or delay one moment in executing 
them. Thus Avere the two armies employed 
from morning to nine or ten at night. The 
Indian chiefs, harassed by these delays, at 
length became impatient, and besought the 
shah to come to a decisive engagement; his 
constant reply was ‘‘This is a matter of Avar 
with which you are not acquainted. In other 
affairs do as you please, but leave this to me ; 
military operations must not be precipitated. 
Y^ou Avill see how I will manage this affair, 
and at a proper opportunity Avill bring it to a 
conclusion.” During the whole of the time 
spent before the Mahrattas, he had a small 
red tent, nearly a mile in advance of his 
camp, to which he proceeded every morning 
at Bunriso to offer np his prayers. Having 
performed this duty, he mounted his horse, 
and accompanied by his son, Timoor Shah, 
and a small guard, visited every post, and 
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reconnoitred the enemy. Everything was 
submitted to his personal inspection ; he re- 
mained all day in his saddle, and before he 
retired for the night he had ridden fifty or 
sixty miles. At night a body, of five thousand 
horse was placed within a convenient distance 
of the enemy’s camp, as a corps of observation. 
They remained there till dawn under arms, 
others were sent round the whole encamp- 
ment, and Ahmed used to say to the Hin- 
dostanee chiefs, “ Do you sleep, I will take care 
that no harm befalls you.”* The persevering 
resolution to resist those importunities which 
urged an immediate engagement, was shown 
in the sequel to have been the best policy, 
and that lie was acquainted both with men’s 
minds and the science of war. The em- 
barrassments in which he was involved dis- 
played to him the severe straits to wliich his 
more lielpless antagonist was reduced, and 
that a short delay would deliver him into his 
hands. In these extremities, the Mahratta 
commander saw the impossibility of avoiding 
any longer a general engagement, as all the 
attempts which he liad made, tlirongh Soo- 
jali-ood-Dowlah, had been unavailing; the 
rej)e}ifcd reply of Ahmed to these proposals 
being, ** I urn only an auxiliary, and have no 
view.i of my own. I claim the entire manage- 
ment of the war, but leave to the Indian 
princes the negotiations.” Several of the 
latter were disposed to an accommodation ; it 
was energelically opposed by a few, who 
were of opinion that they would be exposed 
to utter destruction if the Afl'ghans withdrew 
leaving the IMahratta power in its integrity. 

The camp of the Mahrattas was strictly 
watched to prevent the approach of any con- 
voys, anil both provisions for man anil beast 
had failed. One night about twenty thousand 
of the camp follow^ers had gone out to seek 
some 8U])plies; they were attacked by (ho 
enemy, and cut to pieces. This sad news 
quickly circulated, and the chiefs and soldiers 
in a body surrounded their commander, and 
vociferously demanded to be led to battle, as 
death itself was preferable to their misery. 
He approved of their resolve, and with his 
usual composure distributed the usual j>an 
and betel at the breaking up of the assembly, 
and orders w'ere issued to prepare for the 
attack the next morning before daybreak. 
All the grain in store w-as then prepared to 
supply a full meal that night. An hour be- 
fore daybreak on the 7th of January the 
troops W'ere in motion, wuth their artillery 
stationed in the van. They were all pre- 
pared for the w'orst, and their countenances 
exhibited the fixity of hopeless despair rather 

* Caii Rao ; Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 110; 
Graut DiiT, vol. ii. p. 14. 


than steady resolution ; the ends* of their 
turbans were loose, and, just before the 
final order for marching was issued, Sedasheo 
dispatched the following laconic note to Casi 
Hao, Pundit, a native of the Deccan, ac- 
quainted with the Mahratta language.and wdio 
had some friends in the Mahratta army, and 
w'as then in the service of Soqjah-ood-Dowlah. 
“ The cup is iiow' full to the bi im, and cannot 
hold another drop. If anything can he done, 
do it, or else answer me plainly at once : here- 
after there w ill be no time for speaking or 
w'riting.” 

This note reached its destination about 
three in the morning. It was forwarded to 
Ahmed Shah, and accompanied wdtli the 
startling intelligence that his enemy w'as ad- 
vancing to the charge. He instantly mounted 
his steed, which stood caparisoned at the door 
of Ills tent, and in the dress he then had on rode 
in front of his camp, and as he proceeded he 
ordered the troops under arms. Ho then 
commanded Casi Uao to his presence, who 
confirmed the authenticity of the information 
previously communicated, and assured him 
that the J\lahrnttas had quilted tlieir lines, and 
Avoulti attack liis army as soon as it w'as light. 
At the inoment this conversation had ended 
some of tlic AhdalJces passed by with their 
horses loaded wdth plunder from the enemy’s 
camp, and reported that its late occu]>anta 
had taken flight, A siulden peal of artillery 
in front revealed the true state of affairs. 
Upon hearing this discharge the shah, who 
was in his saddle smoking a Persian killiau, 
handed it to his servant, and w ilh great calm- 
ness remarked that (Jasi Itao's information 
was true. He then sent for the grand viisier, 
Shah Wullee Khan, and Shah Piissuiid Khan. 
The latter he ordered to lead his division to 
the left of Najeob-oocl-Dowlah, and form the 
extreme of the line in that direction, and the 
vizier lie directed to take post in the centre, 
and Eerkhordan Khan, witli some other 
chiefs, he placed on the right. The whole 
wexe divideil into nine divisions in line, with 
the Persian musketeers and artillery drawux 
up in advance. Their faces were to the w^cst- 
wuird. The IMaliratta force was drawn up 
in eight divisions, with their artillery, as has 
been said, also in front, w ith their faces to 
the east. Ibrahim Khan, with his merce- 
naries, was posted on the exti’emo left ; Sein- 
diah on the right; Sedasheo, w ith Wisw'as Kao 
and Jasvvint Eao Powai', were opposite the 
grand vizier. The great bhvywa jenda, or 
standard of the nation, was displayed in the 
front. The dispersion of the night mists dis- 
closed tlie colours of the advancing columns, 
as they marched slowly and regularly to the 
encounter. Ahmed took his stand at his little 
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red tent, hicli, by the approximation of the 
armies, was now in the rear of liia. As the 
armies were closing Ibrahim Khan ro<le np 
to Sednsheo, and, liaving sainted him, thus 
addressed him : — “ Von have l)een long dis- 
pleased with me for insisting on the regular 
])ayment of my men ; this day I will convince 
you that we have not been paid so long with- 
out meriting it : he then seized a colour, 
and, commanding the artillery and musketry 
of his division to cease firing, at the head of 
his battalions, with fixed bayonets, he ad- 
vanced fearlessly to the charge, while the 
battle-ciy of the Mahrattas, Hiir, Hurree ! 
Hur, Hurree!” rang in the cars of the Mo- 
hammedans. This tremendous charge was 
directed against the centre, where the troops 
of the vizier — ten thousand of whom w^ere 
cavalry — were posted. These were Rohillas. 
They received the charge with undaunted 
resolution, and maintained the confiict hand 
to hand. Their undisciplined courage adde<l 
to their loss ; near eight thousand were killed 
or wounded ; and such was the carnage, that 
after this exploit few' remained wdth their 
chiefs. 'J'liG flanks of the mercenaries during j 
this conflict were <lefende<l with c<|ual intre- | 
pidity hy tw'o battalions wdiich Ibrahim had | 
ordered on that service, and though repeated ; 
eflbrts were directed against them, they re- I 
peatedly repulsed the Aflghan columns. They 
broke through and laid open the right of the ] 
grand vizier, who was now attacked by Se- 
dasbeo and VViswas Rao, with the flower of 
the army. A fierce contest was here main- 
tained, the combatants confusedly mingled 
together, and involved in a cloud of dust, 
could not be distinguished from each other 
but by the iteration of their res})ective war- 
cries : the Mohammedan Allah ! and Deen ! 
and the Mahratta Hurree ! Malidoo ! which 
rent the air. The vizier leaped from his 
horse to ins]»irit tlie few' faltering survivors ; 
the bravest of his men followed his exam]>le. 
To some who eiuleavoiired to seek safety in 
flight ho cried, “ Our country is far off, my 
friends; whither do ye fly?” Altai Khan, 
his brave nepliew, fell by bis side ; bis men 
w'cre forced to give wfiy ; he still maintained 
his ground wuth three or four hundred horse- 
men, the broken remnant of bis force. Such 
was the vigour and desperation of the attack, 
wdiich lasted for three hours, that six out of 
ten of Ibrahim's battalions w'cre almost de- 
stroyeil, and the brave chief received several 
spear wounds and one musket ball. Soojali- 
ood-Dowlah, to w'bom the vizier sent for as- 
sistance, wutli the assut-ance that if lie did not 
hasten to his support he should perish, though 
commanding the next division, was proven led 
from doing so, as he alleged ** that the enemy 


being so near, and likely to charge him, the 
w’orst consequences might follow' to the whole 
army if he made any movement at that time 
w hich might enable the enemy to pass througli 
the line.” The left wing of the Moham- 
medans remained still unbroken. Tlie action 
was maintained till noon, and then the victory 
inclined to the Mahrattas. At this hour tlie 
shah learned the critical state of affairs in the 
centre and on the right, and the perilous 
position of his brave vizier. In this emer- 
gency he displayed his great military capa- 
bilities, and made the necessary disposition of 
his forces to remedy the evils which threat- 
ened. From his reserve he sent ten thousand 
to the support of the vizier, and four thou- 
sand to cover the right flank ; tlie former 
column was instructed to charge in close 
order, at full gallop, and sword in hand ; at 
the same time he gave directions to the two 
divisions on the remote left to attack the 
enemy's flank as often as the vizier should 
charge them ill front. These directions 
Avere faithfully executed. At once the vizier 
w'as in a position to become the assailant, 
though his onsets were repeatedly repelled. 
Ill the meantime Ahmed dispatcheil five 
hundred of his personal guards to his own 
camp, with orders to drive out of their tents 
all the armed people, and fifteen hundred to 
intercept the fugitives from the battle, and to 
put to the sword every man avIio refused to 
return to the charge. By this precaution the 
return of eight thousand men was enforced. 
The battle was stationary for near an hour, 
and ninintained on botli sides W'ith spears, 
sw'ord.s, battle-axes, and even daggers. Tliough 
the slight frames of the Mahrattas rendered 
them an unequal match for the more mua- 
cularly develo[)ed Affghans, they fought 
valiantly on this terrible day ; and none of 
their chiefs subjected himself to animadver- 
sion, except Holkar, whose courage no one 
could (piestion, but whose fidelity to the cause 
of his nation several have impugned. All 
agreed that he did not do his duty to his 
juiiicc ill this critical affair. Between two 
and three o’clock Wisw'as Kao w'as mortally 
w'ounded, and dism u.jted from his horse. 
Sedasheo had liim jdaced upon his elephant, 
while he himself mounted his famous Arab 
charger, and encouraged his troops ; sus- 
taining the figlit near lialf an hour longer at 
their head, and shunning no danger, in tlie 
confusion of the figlit he disappeared, and was 
seen no more. All at once, for no perceptible 
cause that has been related, as if by enchant- 
ment, the whole Mahratta army turned their 
hacks and fled with the greatest precipitation. 
The field of battle was covered w'ith the slain. 
They w'ere pursued wdth the greatest fury in 
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every direction for a space of fifteen or twenty 
miles ; no quarter was given, and thousands 
were mercilessly slaughtered. The men, 
women, and children, who had indiscriminately 
fled to the shelter of Paniput, on the following 
day were led prisoners to the Affghan : the 
men were butchered, the women and children 
doomed to slavery. The heads of tlie fallen 
were reared in ghastly and revolting piles to 
commemorate the victory. A spectator of the 
carnage states, “There were five hundred 
thousand souls in the Mahratta camp, of whom 
the greater part were killed or taken pri- 
soners, and of those who escaped from the 
field and the pursuit, many were destroyed 
by the zemindars.” The Affglians accounted 
for tlieir cruelty by saying “ that when they 
were leaving their own country, their mothers, 
sisters, and wives desired that whenever they 
should defeat the unbelievers tlicy would kill 
a few of them on their account, that they 
might also i)O8HC0a a merit in the sight of 
God.” 

The plunder found in the camp was enor- 
mous. A common soldier, witli ten camels 
laden with valuable effects was not an excep- 
tional sight ; horses w'cre brought away in 
flocks, like sheep, and great numbers of ele- 
phants were also taken. Tlie inferior officers 
and ])rivates were left to continue the plunder 
and pursiiit at discretion. 

Ahmed Shah, to his everlasting infamy, 
made no effort to check these enormities ; he 
rather sanctioned them by his acts as well as 
connivance. He instituted a rigid search for 
rlauoojec Sciiidiah, who, ho had Jieard, was 
concealed by one of the Affghans. To save him 
from being discovered he was put to death. 
He compelled Soojah-ood-Dowlah to sur- 
render the gallant Ibrahim Khan, and meanly 
descended to reproach a warrior whose deeds 
should have won respect, and his misfortunes 
sympathy. He then confined him ; death 
saved him from further indignity ; in a w eek 
he died of his wounds. Wisw^as Pao’s body 
w^as found, and Abmetl Bhah, having de- 
demanded it from 8 oojah-ood-Dowlah, who 
liad ransomed it for the sum of two thousand 
rupees, ordered that it should be taken care 
of, and exhibited it to all the army before his 
tent. The Affghans exclaimed, “ This is the 
body of the king of the unbelievers, we will 
have it dried and stuffed to take back to 
Cabul ; ” this demand the shah conceded, 
but Soojah-ood-Dowlah afterw^’arda prevailed 
on him to permit it to be burned. Over 


twenty miles from the scene of battle a de- 
capitated trunk w^as found, and a few days 
after the supposed bead, w hich were hlentified, 
by several private marks, as the remains of 
Sedasheo. 

The chiefs of the Mahrattas nearly all 
perished. The survivors, beside those W’ho had 
hecii left with a force at Delhi, w^ere Ilolkar, 
accused of treachery; Mahajec Scindiah, who 
afterwards founded a great state; and Nana 
Farnnvis, whose services w^ere for a long time 
the principal support of the peishwa. Sooraj 
JVIal hospitably entertained the fugitives who 
reached his territory, and to this day the 
memory of that kindness is chevishod, and 
the Jats are revered by the ^Mahrattas. 

The following letter, vvhieli reached the 
peishw’a when crossing the Ncrhnddah, com- 
municated the new^s of the defeat : “ Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty -sey^n gold 
inohurs have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper the total cannot be cast u}).” From 
these words the fate of Sedasheo, Wiswas Rao, 
the officers and soldiers, was nnderstood. 
The consternation w^hen the disastrous intel- 
ligence reached home w'as universal, every 
family had a loss to mourn. The pcishwa 
never recovered the shock. r>y very slow 
marches he retraced liis steps to Poonah. 
His faculties began to fail ; his pliysical 
pow’^ers rapidly decayed ; he expired in the 
end of fTunc, in the tem^^le of Rarbuttco, which 
he had erected in the environs of tlio city of 
Poonah. 

The w'reck of the once magnificent army 
retired beyond the Nerbnddah, and the ac- 
quisitions in Hindostan projier w’ere evacu- 
Jited. T^’Iie power of the f»eislnva never re- 
covered tills blow. Ahmed Shah, had he 
been inclined to reap the advantages of his 
victory, was frustrated by the dissensions 
in his camp, and the mutinous demands for 
arrears and the immediate return to Cabul. 
He received forty lacs of rupees in compen- 
sation for his services. No sooner had the 
native Mohammedan princes been released 
from the formidable danger which tlireatencd 
their independence, than the coalition, lately 
so successful, was dissolved. The Mogul em- 
pire, after this period, eease<l to exist as an 
independent jiowor. The title of emperor 
w^as only a name. In the history of the 
British empire in India we must seek the 
subsequent history of the kingdom of Delhi, 
as well as that of the other nations of the 
great eastern peninsula. 
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CHAFrER XLTII. 

KEVIEW OF THE MOITWI MEDAN PERIOD. 


The character of tins peried of Indian his- 
tory has been very variously estimated at 
different periods, and Ly diverse schools of 
European politicians. Some modern authors 
have panegyrized it in terms which liad 
they not heon blinded by the motives 
which impelled them thus to write, coiihl 
hardly fail to discover their owi» errors of 
Btatcmcnt and extravagance. The disposition 
to hunl the Mohammedan rulers of India, and 
to give exaggerated descriptions of whatever 
was favourable in tlio condition of the country 
during that period, proceeded in a large de- 
gree from personal, commercial, or ]»oUtical 
hostility to the. East India Company. That 
once mighty corporation has botui dissolved 
811100 the commencement of this History, and 
the descriptioiif given in these }>agcs of the 
constitution and government of that body be- 
longs already to the past. No motive could ro- 
niaiii — if such had existed — fur vindicating the 
company’s character or administration but the 
love of justice and truth. Tims uninfluenced, 
the historian cannot fail to compare, favourably 
to the company, India under its reyhne, and 
the genius and spirit of its government, with 
India under the dominion of its Moham- 
medan conquerors, and wdth the government 
they administered. Hdic commercial jealousy 
of the Iilast India Company made many 
enemies among British lueroliants, and its 
valuable privileges created among that class 
extensive envy, as w’ell a.s conllieting iii- 
tere.sts. I'o this caii.so chiefly the di.'^sulution 
of the company in the session of the British 
parliament, which closcil in August, 1858 , 
may be attributed, after a long-su.stained op- 
position to its nionop»>ly, botli of trade and 
power, by numerous sections of Fmglish mer- 
cantile men. The grievances . inllieted upon 
traders and residents in India by the jealousy 
which the company felt towards imle]>endcnt 
British settlers, especially if connected with 
the press, created intense animosities in Eng- 
land against many of its superior ofiicers per- 
sonally, and against the contiinuiiicc of its 
powder. These animosities grew- in ]£iighiud 
wdtli the facilities of communication wifh the 
East, the know'ledge of the resources and 
value of British India, the oriterpriso of 
modern commerce, and the freedom of modem 
opinion ; every personal injustice which the 
company visited upon' intrusive settlers or 
travellers, and wdnch, wdthont its authority, 
was inflicted hy its officers, w^as related in 
the English new’spapers, and spread u]ion the 


pages of the cheap press, ever multiplying 
its issues, and extending its influence, until a 
public sentiment, adverse to the justice of the 
company, grew up among the middle classes. 
Tlie ultra-liberal sections of English politicians 
eagerly decried the policy of the company, and 
reviled with an indignant spirit of nation- 
ality the sway of a corporation over an einpiro 
where the British nation, re|)rcse»ited by it.s 
sovereign, alone should reign. All these cir- 
cumstances procured a favourable audience for 
any lecturer or orator who had anytliing to 
say against the company. Associations w^cro 
formed to employ such men ; olo^jiieut speakers 
W'cre paitl to lecture against the company ; 
India stock was purchased in the name of 
certain of these popular lecturers, by which 
they were entitled to atteinl tlio meetings of 
proprietors, and inveigh against the director.^, 
their management at liome, and what w'as 
called their tyriimiy, j)ecnlation, and aggres- 
sive ])oliey abroad. Kfforls, occasionally sn<‘- 
cessful, to place some of these advocates ot' 
‘‘free trade and free government in iiuli/i,” 
in the House of Comnions, w’ore made. The 
members of the I*eace Society considered the 
company too w^arlike, and opposcMl it on that 
gro\ind. The Quakers, with wdiom “the peace 
jU’inciple*’ is a religious tenet, joined those 
wdjo, in thi.s “ agitation, entertained it as a 
policy.” The Manchester school, hating war 
on grounds of political ocunoiny, and on the 
utilitarian i)iinci])le of rnaintaiiiing commer- 
cial intercourse with natioins, however those 
i nations might inflict personal injury on indi- 
vidual British eubjocts, or insult on British 
dignity, naturally associated ihcmsfdvcs with 
the other sections of English citizens just 
named, and charged the com])any with the 
wars and misgovornment of India, even 
when the lioard of Control luid, in spite 
of the com])any, carried out the policy for 
wdiich it wuis censured. As many of the 
leaders of these classCo of the Englisl) j)eople 
w hich o[>posetl the company w^ere w^calthy, and 
took an active ]mrt in local or imj^erial poli- 
tics, and were men of intelligence and virtue, 
they e.xerciscd an influence, upon public opi- 
nion at large, fornjidable to the company, and 
were unintentionally the means of creating a 
numerous class of needy atlventurera, who to 
obtain places or employment, which there 
w’as no ho])e of gaining at the India-house, 
libelleil unscrupulously the government and 
character of the company; nor were individual 
members of the “ committee ” at Leadenhull 
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fttreet, or the council and presidential govern- 
ments of India, spared in this venal and truth- 
less warfare. It was under such circum- 
stances that contrasts between Mohammedan 
and Britisli India were drawn in favour of the 
former. The European press in India, for 
the most part illiberally treated by the 
local governments and great ofliccra of the 
com])any, and therefore hostile, furnished in 
its columns ample materials for the opponents 
of the coTiipaiiy to work with. Editors and 
writers, and proprietors of Indian newspapers, 
who returned to England, circulated accounts 
highly prejudicial to the company — generally 
true as it regarded the treatment they per- 
sonally experienced, generally false or per- 
verted as to the princi|)le8 and procedure of 
the company in the civil or militaiy transac- 
tions of the times. To meet these injured or 
interested opponcjit.s, confute the calumnies 
of birclings, the mistakes, and erroneous, im- 
perfect, or exaggerated information of those 
who employed them, tin?, company made 
no adequate exertion. Now and then some 
eniplot/e at Leadenhall Street wrote a leader 
fur the London daily press; or a civil or 
military otheer, fresli IVoin the neighl»ourhood 
where some misdeed of tlie company’s was 
re|»rcsentcd as having taken place, wrote a 
pamphlet contradicting the falsehood. Books 
wore occasionally published on the great his- 
torical events passing in the East, sueli as the 
Sikli or AlTgluiu war, by actors on the great 
stage ; and in these an e:rposS was made? of 
the calumnies circulated against the company ; 
hut the writers of these works were generally 
too ignorant of the state of society at home — 
esjmcially political and commercial society — to 
compreliend the animus with which the attacks 
upon the company proceeded from dilTerent 
quarters. Thus a bad character of tlie com- 
pany gradually sf)read among all ranks in 
I’jiglaml, but especially among the classes 
wiio reside<l in the great commercial cities of 
England, and possessed the elective franchise. 
Among these pamphlets, written ad populnm, 
were circulated, showing what good rulers 
the great Moguls were, liow well Haracen and 
Affghan governed, liow stuj>endou8 their pub- 
lic works, and liow much they cared for their 
people. The changes were rung upon the 
phrase paternal government, as applied to 
thuso despotic Mobanimedan rulers, by men 
who professed to teach at other limes tliat 
])eople needed not paternal sovereigns, that 
they were able to walk alone, or must learn 
to do so ; and that for princes to treat citizens 
as children, to ho petted or chastised at their 
will or pleasure, was a usurpation of govern- 
ment, which belonged to the people, whose 
will and law constitutional princes should 
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feel themselves honoured in faithfully ad- 
ministering. 

On the continent of Europe, and in the 
United States, the grand military triumphs of 
the company excited an intense envy, hut 
more especially in France and Russia than 
anywhere else. Tlie press of those countries 
culled articles from tliat of India and of lOng- 
laiid, written under the circuinstaiices and 
from the causes just named, and perverted 
tliose materials, w^orking out from them attacks 
upon the justice, integrity, and humanity of 
the company', and of the English government 
and people at large. These were roi>rodiiccd 
ill the English jiress, and verv frequently 
consisted of ingenious and sjiecious contrasts 
between the grandeur, dignity, glory, great- 
ness, and comfort of Moluimmedan India, and 
the tyraniiyq meanness, excessive taxation, 
an<l general wretchedness exliihited in the 
condition of British India. In this way' false 
ideas of both IMoliamnicdan and British India 
were jiropagated in Europe. Tlie British 
people were unjust to themselves, and to their 
countrymen, men whoso ])art in life was played 
in their most inagniliceut possession ; while a 
triUhloss homage was ))aid to tlie cliaraotcr, 
governinont, and civilization, of as ruthless 
and ty'raunous a racii as ever staiueil the earth 
with blood, or hound its inluibitants in tlie 
chains of despotic govenmient. The perusal 
of the chapters of this History immediately 
preceding the i>resont, can liardly fail to re- 
move innch of this popular and unjust ]>rcjii- 
dieein favour of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of India, altliougli in writing them the author 
has scrupulously adhered to the obligation of 
an historian — “Nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.” 

Indeeil there is a considerable difficulty in 
unravelling the skein of Moliamrnedan liistory 
ill the East, so entirely faithless are tlie Mo- 
hammedan chroniclers themselves. It was 
justly said by Elphiiustone coneorniug the 
histoiy of Akhar, written by a Mohammedan 
writer, now comuioidy quoted, Ahul Ea/el, 
“ All uniform strain of panegyric and triumpJi 
is kc])t up, which disgusts the reader with tlie 
author, and alniost with the hero. Aniid.st 
these unmeaning flourishes, the real ineiits of 
Akhar <]isap])enr, and it is from other ant hois 
we learn the motives of his actions, the diffi- 
culties he had to contend with, and the re- 
sources by which tliey were surmounted.” 

It lias been very mucli the fashion to 
rely upmi all early writings which treat of 
Mohammedan history' ; this strange indiscri- 
minate confidence, where the utmost caution 
and the soundest criticism were necessary, 
has contrihuted also to a more favourable 
judgment upon the Mohammedans in India, 
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and in Asia generally, than coinj)orts with an 
enlightened oi)inion. Dr. Spreuger correctly 
Bays : “ There has been a time when every 
Arabic, Pereian, or Turkish work, containing 
the history of Mohammed and his successors, 
or any part of the history of the East, was 
considered as a source of information, the 
authority of which w^as above all doubt and 
question.” There is a tendency to commit 
the fault censured by Dr. Spreuger, not only 
by the writers of Mohammedan history, but 
by those also who relate the history of other 
nations. The eagerness to obtain the narra- 
tives of contemporary authors, induces a for- 
getfulness of the facts that all contemporary 
history is not equally trustworthy, and that 
the kinds of testimony given concerning con- 
temporaneous events are, however reliable, of 
different relative value. “ Our scholars have 
written Greek history as if every contem- 
porary record were of equal value ; and they 
have drawn their conclusions from the sneers 
of the satirist as unhesitatingly as from the 
gravest statesmen. 'J'o the historian satires 
and libels are invaluable aids; they may 
sometimes throw a new light on a period, and 
they will always illustrate its manners and 
views. Thus every classical scholar who has 
read Thucydides and Aristoplianes, hand in 
hand, taking each comedy in its order, as he 
reached the corresponding year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, will know how vivid the in- 
terest is which the comedy will throw on the 

sober history But satire and comedy 

arc to illustrate, not to prove ; and if we use 
them as evidence they must mislead. Mr. 
Grote’s chapter on the Hoplu’sts is a memor- 
able illustration of this. For ages men have 
accepted satire as proof, and of course it has 
j)rejudiced their views. The Punch of our 
day will be an invaluable aid to the future 
historian, as representing the present time in 
its lighter traits and feelings ; but alas for 
historic truth if he forgets what Punch is, and 
treats it as many a scholar has treated Aris- 
tophanes.” * 

In judging of the charneter of Moham- 
medan princes in India, of their governments, 
and the condition of the people under them, 
it seems to have been very much forgotten 
by modern historians that the writers of such 
accounts as are handed down to us were in- 
fluenced by fanaticism, policy, and interest, to 
place all matters in a light favourable to their 
party, as of coiirse they regar«lcd all subjects 
from a Mohammedan point of view. Where 
conquerors write accounts of their own deeds 
and motives, wdiicli the vanquished dare 
not controvert, or know not how to do so, 
it is absurd to rely upon such relations. ” To 
* Calcutta Revie ic. 


this class belongs IMohammedan history : even 
at its best we have only the records of Islam, 
not of the nationalities which Islam crushed. 
Thus the great blank in the history of Mo- 
hammedan India is the absence of any Hindoo 
account of the struggle ; w'C have only the 
annals of the invader. Not one voice from 
the millions which were conquered has dared 
to tell us of hi^ countrymen’s struggles or 
despair- Even when a Hindoo has written 
lie only writes as a Mohammedan.” * “ From 
one of that nation we might have expected to 
learn what were the hopes, fears, yearnings, 
and efforts of his subject race ; but, unfor- 
tunately, he rarely writes except according to 
order or dictation, and every phrase is stu- 
diously turned to flatter the vanity of an im- 
perious Alohammedan ])afroii. There is 
nothing to betray his religion or his nation, 
except, perhaps, a certain stiffness and affec- 
tation of style, whicli show how ill the foreign 
garb befits him.” *}• 

Wlieii the accounts given to us by Alo- 
hammedaii writers are subjected to just prin- 
ciples of historical criticism, the laudations 
bestowed by so many modern writers on the 
continent of Europe, in America, in Enghmd, 
and even in India, upon the Alohamincilan 
rulers and their works, will vanisli as empty 
<leclamation, or praise invidiously bestowed. 
From the earliest advent of the Arab armies 
on the western confines of India — during the 
latter part of the seventh century — to the time 
when the glory of the Alohammedan rule 
faded with the reign of the treacherous and 
unfllial Aurungzebe, or ])crishcd utterly when 
the late sanguinary and crownless King of 
Delhi was sent a convict from the palace 
whose marbles ho stained witli the blood of 
English women and children, the Aloham- 
medans have been rapacious, perfidious, bi- 
goted, sanguinary, criieJ, and vindictive. 
Their history is a story of fanaticism, lust, 
and slaughter ; and their traces in India will 
soon sink from view, except as the memory of 
their misdeeds shall continue, or the Christian 
pliilosoplier shall point out the purposes for 
which an all-wise Providence overruled their 
career. 

When the Arab armies penetrated to Cabul, 
and pushed their conquering way down to 
Alooltan, penetrating into Scinde, and along 
the banks of the Indus, their valour and mili- 
tary capacity were proved to be far superior 
to those of the natives. At times a chivalrous 
patriotism was shown by the Hindoo people, 
especially when the Rajpoots came into con- 
flict with the impetuous intruders, but gene- 

* Calcutta Review. 

t Sir IT. Elliot’s Biographical JndeXt Introduction, 
p. xviii. 
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rally this quality was confined to those to 
whom defeat was the loss of honour and 
riches, territory and power. The Arab con- 
quests were, on the whole, easily effected — a 
few of the invaders sometimes making fugi- 
tives a native host. In the struggles be- 
tween the Hnjpoota and the intruders, by 
which the latter were eventually driven out 
of Scinde, a most unequal contest was main- 
tained, the Arab cavalry bravel}' encountering 
all odds, charging ten times their number, 
and achieving prodigies of valour. They 
were greatly gallant during the conflicts wbicli 
issued in their expulsion, as well as in those 
which niade them conquerors of Scinde. 

The various hordes which subsequently, 
nnder chiefs of mixe<i ^Jhu’kish and Mogul 
descent, swept fiercely over the northern pro- 
vinces of India, were scarcely less brave, and 
showed even more address in war than the 
armies of the caliphs. When eventually the 
founders of the Molnvmmedan empire in India 
laid the basis of a dominion which, for long 
after, was the wonder of the world, the same 
military capacity and heroism which charac- 
terized their predecessors was displayed. It 
was not until after the lOiiropeau jicriod had 
commenced, and especially during the sway of 
the iiritish, that the lofty (jourage and adapta- 
tit>ii for military enterprise of the Moham- 
medan conquerors of India abated. Then, 
however, such qualities rapidly disappeared, 
until a ^Miandful” of British soldiers could 
chase ten times their numbor of Mussulman 
troops or fanatics from the field. 

A few of the Mohammedan princes of 
India governed well ; their fiscal regulations 
were wise ; their concessions to the vanquished 
wore politic ; clemency shone brightly where 
generally a ruthless vengeance had reigned ; 
and public works, ornamental and useful, were 
carried on in the great cities and rural 
districts. Notwithstanding all the care with 
which it is necessary to approach the narra- 
tives of partial Mohammeilan and hypocritical 
Hindoo writers, it is to be credited that seve- 
ral of the great Moliammcdan princes were 
not only men of genius, hut of justice and of 
mercy. At the close of the tenth century 
Sehektegin, who ascended the throne of Aff- 
ghanistaii from the condition of a slave to the 
former ruler, and whoso name is favourably 
identified with the Mohammedan history of 
the period, was one of those chiefs who knew 
how to conduct war, and employ the advan- 
tages of peace. ** A story is told of Sehekte- 
gin, while yet a private soldier, which proves 
the humanity of the historian, if not of the 
hero. One day, in hunting, he succeeded in 
riding down a fawn ; hut when he was 
bringing off his prize in triumph, he observed 


the dam following his horse, and showing 
such evident marks of distress, that he was 
touched with compassion, and at last released 
his captive, pleasing himself with the grati- 
tude of the mother, which often turned back 
to gaze at liim as she went off to the forest 
with her fawn. That night the Prophet ap- 
pearcil to him in a dream, told him that God 
had given to him a kingdom as a reward for 
his humanity, and enjoined him not to forget 
his feelings of mercy when he came to the 
exercise of power.” * By narratives such as 
this tlie illustrious deeds of the Mohammedan 
princes are obscured, and rendered less 
credible. The great objects pursued by most 
of them were renown, plunder, ami fanati- 
cism. The glory of conquest had as great a 
charm for the Mohammedan victors of India 
as for a modern Frenchman ; and Napoleon 
the Great did not more indiscriminately seize 
the objects of art, or quarter his troops upon 
the peojde of unoffending provinces of Europe, 
than did the greatest heroes of the various 
Mohammedan dynasties seize upon the palaces 
and treasures of the vanquished. 

When IVlahmood, the successor of 8ebek- 
tegin, made his first incursions as far as the 
Jumna, he stormed cities and razed fortresses, 
putting their garrisons promiscuously to tlio 
sw'ord, and marking his wliole route by raj)iiie, 
returned to Ghizni laden with the riches and 
spoils of extreme northern India. He had 
been as zealous for religion as avaricious of 
gold, or v^ainglorious of conquest, for ho struck 
down idols, ami defaced, desecrated, or de- 
stroyed all the temples in the line of his 
marches. The career and conduct of this 
man will furnish the reader with a fair esti- 
mate of the character of even the best of the 
victorious loaders of the liordes of Moham- 
medan cavalry which poured tlown like a 
living torrent upon north-western India during 
the eleventh and succeeding century. 

“ Mahmood, if not the greatest sovereign 
the W'orld ever saw — as maintained by most 
Mohammedan writers — was assuredly the 
most famous of his age. Uniting in his per- 
son many brilliant and estiinahlc qualities, he 
possessed but few of the failings so peculiar 
to the time in which he lived. To the cha- 
racter of a great general he added that oi a 
liberal eiieourager of literature and the arts ; 
and although he was not wanting in religious 
zeal, and lost no opportunity of humbling the 
power of Hindoo authority, he cannot l)e 
charged with any acts of cruelty against his 
heathen adversaries ; and it is said that lie 
never took the life of a Hindoo save in battle, 
or during the storming of a fortress. Tliis, 
it must be remembered, is the character of a 
* Elphiiibtoae, vol. i. p. 526. 
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prince who lived in an age when imprison- 
ment and murder were ordinary 8te)>8 in a 
royal career. Perliaps hia great failing, and 
ono Avhich grew with hia years, was that of 
avarice. Ilia Indian conquests helped to fill 
his treasury to an extent unknown in any 
previous or future reign. It is reported that 
upon hia hearing of the great wealth of some 
contemporary monarch, who had managed to 
amass a considerable treasure, more especially 
in precious stones, he expressed it to be a 
source of pious consolation to him that he 
was possessed of yet superior treasures.* 

As among the earlier sovereigns, so among 
the later, the passion for aggrandizement, and 
the indulgence of an unprincipled ambition, 
which disdained no moans,* however un- 
worthy, and abhorred no instruments, how- 
ever cruel and sanguinary, which might be 
employed for its gratification, in most instances 
were cherished. Tlio picture given by ^ir 
Thomas Roe, who was dis}mtche<l by King 
James I. at tlie beginning of 1(>15 as Amhas- 
sador to the Great Moguls or King of India, 
portra^'s how vicious aiul tyrannical was the 
court of one of the best specimens of the more 
modern Mohammedan emperors. When Sir 
Thomas reached Berhampore he found the 
emperor's third son, Sultan Parveiz, the chief 
person in authority, and ])reBented himself, 
that, as the ambassador of England, he miglit 
pay his respects. Among the presents which 
he brought was a case of European wdne, 
which tlie prince opened immediately after 
the state audience terminated, and continued 
to drink until he became too much intoxicated 
even to speak to the representative of King 
James. 

As tlio son, so the fatlier, whom Sir Thomas 
describes as addicted to intoxication, to the 
serious injury of his health and capacity for 
business. This Avas the great Jehanghire. 
The family of the emperor lived, among one 
another and with the emperor himself, in a 
state of continual feud. Sir Thomas found 
tliat the eldest prince, and heir-apparent to 
the throne, AA^as a prisoner, liaving been guilty 
of rebellion ; and every member of the family 
Avas ill some manner commit teil to an intrigue 
as to the succession. Sir Thomas, admitting 
the talent for gOA'crning and for tlie home 
direction of military affairs possessed by this 
great padishaw of India, complains of his 
petulance, puerility, meanness, cruelty, and 
bigotry, — “flattered by some, envied by 
others, loved by none.” As one of the 
objects of the British minister Avas to form a 
commercial treaty, his accomplishment of that 
object brought out the character of Moham- 
medan princes and a Mohammedan court. 

* Elphiustone, vol. i 
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It Avas only by bribery the most open that 
he could obtain the necessary signatures and 
formalities to give validity to the agreements 
actually made by the padishaw. The PortUr- 
gnese Avere rivals, and their bribes appear to 
have been more skilfully dispersed — the venial 
court caring nothing for its dignity, truth, 
and honour, but anxious only to stimulate 
the rivalry of th% two European pow'ers, so 
as to secure the largest possible amount of 
bribes. Sir Thomas at one time despaired 
of success, because of the “rubies, ballaces, 
emeralds, and jewels, which so much con- 
tented the king and bis great men, that Ave 
were for a time nearly eclipsed.” The Prince 
Khnrram, afterwards known as Shah Johan, 
and liolding so distingnislied a place in Mo- 
hammedan Indian history, was among those 
to wart! 8 Avhom the process of bribery Avas as 
necessary as to those Avho bore no royal blood 
in their veins. dint of presents Sir Thomas 
succeeded at last. The following description 
of one of his intervieAvs Avill shoAA^ the folly, 
meanness, falsehootl, and treachery Avhicli 
characterized the Mohammedan imperial 
court at a time Avhen it Avas at the acme of 
its glory and renown, and tend to remove, if 
anything can, the allegations made in We.storn 
Ihirope and America of the justice of Mo- 
hammedan rule, and the glories of its civili- 
zation : — “ Tlio thirteenth at night I Avent to 
the Gussell Chan, Avliero is best oi)portunitie 
to doe busincsse, and tooko Avitli mee the 
Italian, determining to Avalke no longer iu 
darknease, but to proove the king, being iu 
all other Avayes delayed and refused ; I an as 
sent for in with my old breaker, but my in- 
terpreter Avas kept out, Asaph Chau mistrust- 
ing I Avould utter more than he Avas Avilling 
to heare. When I came to the king, he 
appointed mee a place to stand just before 
him, and sent to aske mee many questions 
about tlie King of Englaiide, and of the 
jireseiit I gave the day before, to some of 
which I answered, but at last I said, my in- 
terpreter was kept out, 1 could speake no 
Portugall, and so Avanled means to aatisfle 
his maiestie, Avhercat ^inuch against Asapli 
Chan’s desire) he Avas admitted. I bad him 
tell the king I desired to speake to him ; he 
answered Avillingly, Avhereat Asaph Chan’s 
sonne-in-Iaw pulled him aAA^ay by force, and 
that faction hedged the king so, that I could 
scarce see him, nor the other ap])roach him. 
So 1 commanded the Italian to speake aloud, 
that I craved audience of the king, Avhereat 
the king called me, and they made me Avay. 
Asaph Chan stood on one side of my inter- 
preter, and I on the other; I to enforme him 
in mine owno cause, he to aw'e him Avith Aviiik- 
iug and jogging. 1 bad him say, that 1 uoav 
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had been here two moiieths, whereof more 
than one was passed in Bi<3kiie8se, the other 
in compliments, and nothing effected toward 
the ende for which my master had employed 
mee, whicli was to conclude a firme and con- 
fctaut love and peace between their maiestiea, 
and to establish a faire and secure trade and 
residence for my conn trey men. He answered, 
that was already grantecl. I replyed, it was 
true, but it depended yet on so light a thred, 
on HO weake conditions, that being of such 
im])ortance, it required an agreement cleare 
in all points, and a more formall and authen- 
tique confirmation, then it had by ordinary 
firmans, which were temporary commands, 
and respected accordingly. Jle asked me 
what j)rcsent3 wc would bring him. I an- 
swered, tlie league was yet new, and very 
weake ; that many curiosities were to be 
found in our country of rare price and esti- 
mation, which the king would send, and the 
uierciiants sceke <;ut in all parts of the world, 
if they were once made secure ot a quiet 
trade and jjrotection on honourable conditions, 
liaving been heretofore many waves wronged. 
He asked what kind of curiosities those were 
1 mentioned ; wlicther I meant jewels and 
rich Htones. I answered, no ; that we did 
not think tliem fit presents to send backe 
>vlnch wore brought first from llieao ])arts, 
wliereof he was chiefe lord ; that we esteemed 
tlieui common here, and of much more price 
witli us, but that we sought to finde such 
things for Ids maiestie as were rare here and 
uiiseene, as excellent artifices in ])atntiiig, 
carving, cutting, enamelling, figures in brassc, 
copper, or stones, rich embroyderies, stuffes 
of gold and silver. He said it was very well, 
but that bee desired an English horse. I 
anBVvero<l, it was impossible by sea and by 
laud : the Turke would not suffer passage. 
He replyed, that hee thought it not iinpos- 
Bible by sea; I told him the dangers of 
Btormes and variettios of weather W’ould 
proove it. He answ^cred, if sbee w^ere put 
into a ship, one might live, and though it 
came leane, he w'dild fat it. I replied, 1 
w^as confident it could not be iu so long a 
voyage, but that for hia maiestic's satisfaction 
I would wuite to advise of his request. So 
he asked, wdiat w^as it then I demanded? I 
said, that lioo would bee pleased to signe 
certaine reasonable conditions which I had 
conceived for the confirmation of the league, 
and for the securitbie of our nation, and their 
quiet trade, for that they had beene often 
wronged, and could not continue on such 
termes, wdiich I forbearc to complaine of, 
hoping by faire means to procure amendment. 
At this word Asaph Chan offered to imll my 
interpreter, but I held him, suffering him 


onely to winke, and make unprofitable aignes. 
, The king lieroat grew suddenly in to choller, 
pressing to kiunv w'Lo had w'ronged us, with 
such fury, that I was loatJi to follow it, and 
speaking in broken Spanish to my interpreter 
to an answ'cr, that wuth wdiat was passed 1 
would not trouble his maiestie, but would 
seeke justice of his sonne, tlie prince, of whose 
favour I doubted not.” * 

The foregoing quotation shoAvs the Mogul 
in his relation to the ambassadors of other 
states and the princes wdiom they represented ; 
the following picture of his relation to his 
own people is drawn with cciual fidelity and 
graphic effect : — “ The king liath no man but 
eunuchs that comes Avithin the lodgings or 
retyring roomes of his house : liis women 
watch within, and guard him wutli manly 
w’ca])ons; they doe justice one upon another 
for offences. TTeo comes every inorniug to a 
w^ind«>w called the jarnco, looking into a 
phiinc before his gate, and shcw'cs himselfe to 
the common ])cople. At noone he returns 
thither, and sits some houres to see the fight 
of elephants and wilde beasts. Under him 
wu* thill the raile attended the men of ranke ; 
from wdienee he retyres to sleep among liis 
w-omen. At afternoone lie returns to the 
durbar before mentioned. At eiglit after 
supper he comes dovvne to the guzelcan, a 
faire court, w herein in the middest is a throne 
erected of free stone, Avhercin ho sits, but 
sometimes below in a chaire, to wdiich are 
none admitted but of great quality, and few 
of these, without leave, wdiere hee discourses 
of all matters with much nflabilitie. There 
is no biisinesse done with him couccrniiig the 
state, government, disposition of Avar or peace, 
hut at one of these tAAo last places, wdiere it 
is piiblickely propounded and resolved, ami 
so registered, which, if it w^erc w^orth the 
curiositie, might be scene for two shillings ; 
but the common base people knew as much 
ns the councel, and the newes every day is 
the king's new resolutions, tossed and cen- 
sured by cA'cry rascall. This course is iin- 
cliangeable, except sicknesse or drinke pre- 
vent it ; Avhich must be knowiie, for as all his 
subjects are slave, so is lie in a kind of 
reciprocal! bondage ; for he is tyed to ohserA’^e 
these houres and customs so precisely, that if 
he AA’cre nnseenc one day, and no sufficient 
reason rendered, the people Avould mutinie ; 
tAVo days no reason can excuse, but that he 
must consent to open his doores, and be scene 

* These statements are confirmed by the chaplain of 
Sir Thomas, in a work entitled, A Voyage to the East 
Indies^ observed by Edward Terry, then Chaplain to the 
Kight Honourable Sir Thomas Uoc, Knight, Tiord Ambtis- 
sador to the Great Mogul. Reprinted from the edition 
of 1655. London, 1777. 
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by some to satistic others. On Tuesday at 
the jarnco he sits in judgment, never refusing 
the poorest man’s complaint, where he heares 
with juitienco both parts, and sometimes sees, 
with too much delight in blood, the execution 
done by his elephants, llli meruere, sal 
quid tu tit adesses'* 

An aide reviewer has justly estimated the 
testimony of the witness, and the character 
and civilization of the courts of the Moguls 
at that particular period, and since then until 
the .most recent period of their tyranny, 
in the following paragraph ; — ** Sir 'rhomas’s 
account is amusing and valuable, as the 
evidence of an honest and intelligible wit- 
ness, relative to the habits, forma, customs 
of the court and camp at that period, when 
the Mogul empire was nearly at the zenith of 
its pro.spprity and splendour. It shows how 
little it differed, save iu wealth and power, 
from the native courts of more modern date. 
He dwells continually on the same exhibitions 
of display and meannes.s, childishness and in- 
trigue, cruelty and weakness, rigid formalities 
and gross ignorance, Avliich constitute the 
record of more recent travellers who have 
visited the durbars of the descendants of 
Jehangliire, or of the indei)Oudciit successors 
of his powerful viceroys.” 

The atrocious cruelties practised upon their 
people by the Great Moguls have their coun- 
terpart in those perpetrated by the more 
modern Mobamniedan princes. The inexorable 
severity ever characteristic of jMohamtnedaii 
rule was displayed to 8ir Thomas on various 
occasions. A few of tliese instances depict 
the spirit of Mohammetlau government in a 
liglit at once so true and so striking, that one 
may believe it impossible to peruse the like, 
and yet compare the govern luciit of the 
Moguls with that of the Fjast India Company. 

“ This day a gcntle-w’onian of Normall’s was 
taken in the king’s house in some action witli 
an eunuch : another capon that loved her 
killed liim : the poorc woman was set up to 
the armepits in the earth, hard rammed, Iier 
feet tied to a stake, to abide three days and 
two nights without any sustenance, lier licad 
and armes exposed to the sunne’s violence ; 
if shee dyed not in that time, shee should be 
pardoned : the eunuch w^as condemncfi to the 
elephants. This damsell yiehled in pearles, 
jewels, and ready money, sixteen hundred 
thousand rupies.” 

Wliile on his journey he made the following 
entries in his journal : — “ I remooved fourc 
course to Ramsor, w’bere the king had left 
the bodies of an hundred naked men slaine in 

the fields for robbery I overtooke in 

the way a camell laden with three hundred | 
men’s heads, sent from. Candahar by the I 


governor, in present to the king, that w^erc 
out in rebellion.” In an earlier entry in his 
journal he records that “a hundred thieves 
were brouglit chained before the Mogul with 
tlieir accusation : witliout farther ceremony, 
as in all such cases is the custom, he ordered 
them to be carried aw^ay, the chiofe of them 
to be tome in pieces by dogges, the rest put 
to death. This w’^as all the p>rocess and form. 
The prisoners were divided into several 
quarters of the town, and executed in the 
streets, as in one by my house, where twelve 
dogges tore the chiefe of them iu pieces, and 
thirteen of his fellowes, having their hands 
tied down to their feet, had their necks cut 
wdth a sw’ord, but not quite off, being so left 
naked, bloody, and stinking, to the view of 
all men, and the annoyance of the neighbonr- 
hood.” 

Slinh Jehan, the mighty successor of this 
monarch, was frequently, while yet bearing 
the name of Sultan Khurrain, as well as snb- 
8e<|uciitly, brought into diplomatic contact 
with 8ir Tliomas Roe, and his descriptions of 
his character and administration present fea- 
tures of tyranny and cruelty characteristic of 
the race. In the narrative given in a previous 
chapter in this History of the reign of these 
princes, the events of chief importance have 
been brought out in consecutive order, and 
such notice taken of their character as w^as 
necessary to a })roper appreciation of the in- 
cidents recorded. The sketches given by 8ir 
Thomas Itoe afford an insiglit as to the spirit 
and genius of the men and their government 
as both ap[>eared at the time to an acute 
English observer, and afford valuable assist- 
ance in tracing the comparative claims of 
Mogul and British rule. Sir Thomas says of 
Shall Jehan — “ The prince sate in the same 
magnificence, order, and greatneeso, that I 
mentioned of the king ; his throne being 
plated over with silver, inlaid \Yitli Howlers of 
gold, and tljc canopie over it square, borne 
on foure pillats covered with silver, his armes, 
sw^ord, buckler, bowe, arrowes, and launce on 
a table before him. The watph w’as set, for 
it was evening wdien he came abroad. I 
observed now he was absolute and curious in 
his fashion and actions ; he received two 
letters, read them standing, before he ascended 
his throne. I never saw so settled a coun- 
tenance, nor any man kcepe so constant a 
gravitic, never smiling, nor in face shewing 
any respect or difference of men, but iningle(l 
wdth extrcarne pride and contempt of all ; 
yet I found smne imvard trouble now and 
then asBttile him, and a kind of brokenesse 
and distraction in his thoughts, unprovidedly 
and amazed ly answering Buitors, or not hear- 
ing. If 1 can judge any thing, he has left 
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his heart among liia father’s women, with 
wliom hoc hath liberty of conversation. Nor- 
niahall, in tlie English coach,* the clay before 
visited him, and took leave ; she gave him a 
cloack all imbroydered with pearles, diamonds, 
and rubies, ancl carried away, if I erre not, 
his attention to all other businesse.” 

When the Rev. Mr. Terry, who had been 
sent out from England, arrived in India, he 
]>roceeded to join Sir Thomas, and brought 
with him a considerable convoy of necessaries 
lor the ambassador, an<l presents to the 
]>a(lishaw. At Rerhampore both Mr. 'I'erry 
and his treasures were stopped by »Shah Jehan, 
the future Great Mogul, who simply acted as 
a common robber, api)vopriating to himself 
whatever he desired, however necessary to 
the ehajdain or the ambassador ; in fact, what- 
ev(U’ was not designated as a present for the 
eTnj)eror, his father, he made more or less a spoil 
for himself. Even the royal gifts were not 
sent on until the complaints of the anibas- 
.sador to the padishaw led to the transmission 
of commands from the latter. When the 
treasui'oa arrived at the camp of the emperor, 
the latter, no more honest than his son, seized 
the packages, opened and examined them, 
and wouhl have retained them, had not the 
boldiioss and firmness of the ambassador either 
awetl or shamed him. TJie great padishaw 
was then as despicable in bis flattery and poor 
artifices of conciliation as he bad previously 
been in liis curiosity and cu[>idit.y. 

With Aurungzebc the glory of the Moguls 
may be said to have departed. He was the 
last of the Great Moguls ; and whatever the 
splendour of his career, it was equalled by 
bis guilt : to his sire and king, treacherous, 
nnfilial, and disloyal; to his brothers, deceit- 
ful and unnatural, ambitious, tyrannical, and 
unscrupulous, his name and life are stains 
upon the reputation of Mohammedan India. 

The rise, progress, and decline of the Mah- 
rattas, related on their appropriate pages in 
this History, further exemplify the sanguinary, 
tyrannical, and unprincipled character of In- 
dian chiefs, heathen and Mohaiiimedaii ; for 
the struggles of those times, whether Moslem 
or Hindoo boro the sword in triumph, reveal 
the blood-thirsty, rapacious, and perfidious 
character of all Indian courts and peoples. 
The stratagems, excesses of cruelty, and 
breaches of faith, practised by the Moham- 
medan emperors towards the Mahratfa chiefs, 
and the wild lawlessness and violence of the 
latter, form n strange chapter in Indian and 
in human history. 

It has been sometimes argued against the 

An 'Kiit^lish carriage which was presented by Sir 
Thoinns to the emperor, and which, he relates, coat one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 


wisdom and humanity of the East India Com- 
pany’s administration that frequent famines 
have pi’evailed, from the like of wdiieh the 
people of India were exempt during the Mo- 
hammedan rule. This is simply false as to 
the period of Mohammedan away. One of 
the few redeeming features of tlic character 
and conduct of Aurungzobe was his solicitude 
to mitigate the honors of a famine which 
broke out during liis reign, from which, 
nevertheless, multitudes perished. The same 
causes which operate«l in producing these 
terrible visitations during the sway of the 
East India Company also existed during that 
of the various Mohammedan dynasties. Not- 
withstanding the devotion of tbeir subjects, 
especially when a sense of religious obligation 
existed, Mohammedan princes, whether potty 
rajahs, or seated on the throne of empire, 
liave been often heartlessly indifierent- to the 
welfare of the people, wdiom they professed to 
be bound by the most sacred ties of religion 
and political duty to protect and cherish. To 
the Hindoos they \Yore generally fiercely in- 
tolerant. Aurungzebe especially illustrates 
tliis fact. His father w’as often forbearing, his 
grandfather indifierent, on rtdigiouiji matters, 
but Aurungzebe himself, with less religion 
than either, w^as a persecutor. The fiercest 
robber of the Mahrattas was in many things 
more to be commended than Aurungzebe. 
The code of military honour that prevailed 
among that rude and low caste people was 
much higher than what was practised or 
acknowledged at the court and camp of 
the emperor. The people of all classes 
groaned beneath the sway of the most 
glorious of the Moguls. Raj Singh of Odey- 
pore described the true condition of the people 
when he addressed the emperor in these 
terms: — “Your subjects arc trampled under 
foot, and every province of your empire is 
impoverished ; depopulation spreads, and dif- 
ficulties accumulate ; the soldiers are mur- 
muring; tire merchants complaining; the 
Mohammedans discontented ; the Hindoos 
destitute ; and multitudes of people, wu etehed, 
even to the want of their nightly meal, are 
beating tbeir heads throughout the day from 
destitution. How can the dignity of the 
sovereign be preserved who eniplpys his 
power in exacting tribute from a people thu.s 
miserably reduced?”* This state of things 
w’as not so very different from what existed 
under others, even the most magnificent of 
the Moguls, as to require much variety in 
describing the condition of their subjects ; 
yet it suits the purpose of certain parties and 
classes in England to degrade their country 
by lowering British rule and British rulers in 
* Omie’s Historical tyaffments of the Mogul Empire, 
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India to the level of Mohammedan princes 
and the despotism which they exercised. 

The architectural taste and zeal displayed 
}»y some of the Mohammedan ])rinces arc 
justly entitled to praise. It should, however, 
be understood that an intense fanaticism led 
tliem to lavish upon gorgeous mosques the 
wealth plundered from heathen temples. The 
injuiictiona of the Koran caused avast expen- 
diture upon tombs ; hence the resting-jdace 
of the dead is peculiarly dear to the Moham- 
medan, and is exhibited in this age as well 
as by the remains of past centuries. Whether 
in the care bestowed upon the turbaned tombs 
of Smyrna and Stamboul, or in the costly 
tombs reared for their deceased relatives by 
modern princes, the Mohammedans prove 
their veneration for their beloved dead. In 
the crisis of his ruin, the lioir of the fallen 
house of Oude built in 1858 a beautiful tomb 
at Paris, in the picturesque burial-ground of 
Pe re -la -Chaise, for his mother. 

The ])ride of power, as well as religious and 
filial i)iety, originated many of the great 
structures of Mohammedan India. The 
palatial glories of Ghizni, Delhi. Agra, and 
Lucknow, had their origin in the towering 
ambition and love of despotic splendour cha- 
racteristic of Mohammedan kings and con- 
querors. 

The means for executing the vast and 
brilliant works which were accomplished in 
the IMohammedan ages of India, -were found 
in the oppressive taxation or plunder of the 
people. Frequently the costly glories of the 
rajahs cause<l such extensive suffering among 
even the Mohammedan people, that sedition 
and bloodshed ensued; or, in spite of the 
dazzling results, the gorgeous rulers were 
cursed in the midst of the glittering cities 
they created or decorated with a taste so 
ornate and peculiar. It was in the countries 
of India subject to Mohammedan power, with 
rare oxcei)tions, as it is in Turkey to-day, 
where the extravagance of the court is main- 
tained amidst the <lecay of the empire, humi- 
liation of the governmeut, and imminent perils 
of the state. The following quotation from 
the Constantinople coiTe.‘?pondent of a London 
journal presents, in the state of the sultan’s 
court and government, a striking illustration 
of the way in which mighty festivals and 
enterprises of grandeur in Mohammedan 
India, were proofs of weakness, of the 
presence of elements of social and political 
decline, and of the inherent viciousness and 
self-destroying tendency of that especial form 
of political despotism which the Mohammedan 
religion creates. The communication was 
made from Constantinople in August. 1858. 

“ ‘ The sultan’s expenditure has increased, 


is increasing, and ought to be cut down.’ 
Such is the universal cry which resounds 
through the whole empire. The minister, 
who is at the end of his wits and financial 
legerdemains, 'wliisj)erB it with a sigh ; the 
employe^ who gets paid in paper, murmurs it 
cautiously ; the army, w'hich is months — not 
to say years — in arrear, raises it loudly ; the 
people, who see the sweat of their brows 
squandered, utter it indignantly; and even 
the usurer, who makes a fortune by this reck- 
lessness, afraid of the consequences, lias begun 
to join in it clamorously. Never was the vox 
•popnlt more clearly heard, and never was it 
more justly raised. Before it all mincing and 
delicacy would be out of place. It is high 
time to speak out plainly, and expose the 
cancer which is consuming the vital forces of 
this empire. There is no secret about it, for 
it has become table-talk, and the evil has 
reached such a point, that, unless some remedy 
be found for it, tlie most serious consequences 
must follow. 

No sovereign in Europe has a larger civil 
list than the Sultan of Turkey. According 
to the last arrangement, made about two 
years ago, it amounts to £1,200,CKX) sterling 
in r«>nn<l numbers, which surpasses by far 
that of any other sovereign, if we compare it 
with the whole revenue of the empire, which 
is between £7,000,(K)0 and £8,0(X>,(KJ(} ster- 
ling. However formidable this proportion 
must appear to European minds, it might 
pass without comment in a country which 
might have the cheapest administration of 
any if it were strictly adhered to. J>ut this 
civil list represents only the nominal ex pen - 
<liture of the palace. In reality, the latter 
knovvs no bounds except the impossibility of 
finding money. x\s the revenues conm in 
the civil list lays its hand on them, under the 
title of 'advances,’ which are never repaid; 
and, if this resource fails, loans are contracted, 
for which the government becoTues answer- 
able. The consequences of this system, which 
has been going on for the last five years, are 
of course felt. A considerable part of the 
revenues has been an tv/ pa ted ; both tlie mili- 
tary and naval departments are in arrear; in 
the army alone a sum of well-nigh a million 
of money is owing; the officials have been 
])aid fur the last two months in treasury bonds, 
wliicli had to be discounted at seven per 
cent, loss against paper money, which was 
itself at a discount of sixty to seventy per 
cent, against coin. At the beginning of this 
year two millions’ worth of these treasury 
bonds had to be issued to pay the most urgent 
debts of tlio civil list, and in sinto of all this 
the obligations of this department are esti- 
mated at more than twice that amount • 
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articles of the firist necessity required for the 
palace are left unpaid -for for months; and 
most of the jewels liavci taken a pil^rimat^e 
to one or other wearer, and are hawked about 
by the brokers. All those miseries, instead 
of producing a lucid interval, seem only to 
heighten the folly of extravagaueo. While 
one Bet of jewels is pawned, another, riclicr, 
is bought on credit from adventurous indi- 
viduals. Two nuptials were celebrated this 
year, for which the hill will not fall far short 
of from X7(X),(KX) to £800, 0(H) sterling, and 
two others are under consideration which will 
not c(»st much less. 

“ Ilesides, and far above all this, stands the 
building mania. If the thing were not patent 
it would be incredible, hut at this moment no 
less than eiglit ]jalacos and five kio.sks and 
other smaller buildings are in process of con- 
struction. Among tiic first is the new ]>abice 
of Tcheragati, on the sjiot where the old 
wooden building stood, and for whicli the 
estimate amounts to £2,o()0,(>i.H> ; a jjalace 
near it for guests of distinction ; t\vo palaces 
for the new'ly-iiiarried daughters at Sali 
Ji.azaar: anotlicr for the eldest sultana at 
Arnaut Koi, for which several large pieces 
of ground had to be bought at an extravagant 
pri'te ; one at A rnaut Koi for the two daughters 
of the bite. Fethi .Mimed Ibislia ; one at Kan- 
dili for the si.ster of the sultan ; ami one which 
is to grace or di.sgrace the sliorea of Thera]u‘a. 
Of the live kiosks one is at the old .seraglio, 
on the spot where the old one was bnrnt 
<lo\vu ; another ou the top of tlie hill of 
Tclieragan ; anotiier at the Sweet Waters of 
Asia; and a music-hall and tlioatro, which 
are almost finished, at tlie new palace of 
Dolma Bakshi. These huildings, if they are 
now completed, will cost at Jea.st from 
£S,(XX),(X)0 to £10,0(X),(HX) sterling. You 
will naturally ask, How could this evil attain 
«ueh a point without some one trying to stop 
it? The answer to it is simple. There is 
not sufficient union and moral courage in the 
leading men to do anything cflectual. Nay, 
more than one man is responsible for having 
encouraged this recklossnoss to promote his 
own private interests. 

“In 184:5 the civil list was fi.xed by the 
sultan himself at about £5(X),000 sterling, 
and, in spite of tliis smaller revenue, the civil 
list was more than once enabled to make 
advances to the other departments. It is 
<lifficult enough to follow the changes which 
t.ike place in the character of our most inti- 
mate friends; it is almost impossible to follow 
the changes in the mind of an absolute sove- 
reign so removed from contact witli the 
world as the sultan is. It may have been 
the habit of uncontrolled power, or bad 
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counsels, or false ideas suggested by flai - 
terers ; at any rate, a great eliange has taken 
]>lace. In the continual rivalry between the 
c’ompetitors for power he liad full liberty to 
follow a growing di.sposition lor extravagance. 
Anxious to secure tlieir places, those in office 
todk good care not to jeopardize their posi- 
tion by an untimely resistance, while those 
out of power thought of coining in by show- 
ing the necessary J)lianc3^ Thus a disposition, 
wliich, perhaps, might have been stopped iii 
the beginning, was devtdoped until it has 
led to such appalling results. Tins could 
go on as long as there was a jiossibility 
»»f meetiiig the demands; but the thing 
has lately assumed such proportions, that 
the ministry, dc.spairing of being able to 
do so, decided on making an attempt to 
check it. 

“ The first step took place some weeks ago, 
when a memorandum, signed by all tlie min- 
isters, ivas given in, to ask for a reduction of 
the pay of divers functionaries, and for the 
abolition of certain other jiosts wliich were 
unnece.ssary. This was a measure affecting 
only indirectl)" the expenditure of the palace. 
It had become the hal)it to send awtiy palace 
officials, and order a place to be given to them 
in some government office. The councils 
attached to the different departments were by 
this means augmented to an enormous extent, 
without gaining thereby in efficiency. Each of 
those councils ought to have si.x members and a 
secretaiy, and most of tlieru have now from 
twenty to thirty, and every one of them is 
paid at the rate of £20()(j to £3000 a year. 
It was represented that a great saving could 
he effected by the suppression of such a 
number of useless officials, and that conse- 
quently more money could be made availalde 
for the ]nirposea of government. The repre- 
.sentation was graciously received, and an 
answer promised. A few days after the 
minister of finance was calleil in, and informed 
that his majesty had a running account with 
bi.s French yhi^rni’sscar, who had furnislied 
tliO new palace, and was now linisbing the 
theatre. His account was one hundred and 
fifty thousand purses, or alxuit £500,000, of 
which onc-third was to be ]>aid now, and it 
was hoped the faithful minister would provide 
the necessary sum. The next day a Joan of 
sixty million piastres was hawked about Ga- 
lata, and part of the sum found.” 

This account so strikingly exhibits the 
character of the sovereigns, courts, and 
people in Mohammedan India during the 
waning splendour of their power, that it is 
scarcely possible for the philosopher and the 
politician to avoid seeing that like causes 
produced the effects so strikingly display etl 
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at Constantinople roav, anti formerly in the 
great Moslem cajiitala of India. 

Whatever may liave lieen the magnificcnee 
of the IMohainmedan courts in India, the 
people seldom caught the infection. Few 
Luildings of magnitude or taste, except 
mosques and tombs, and occasionally tanks, 
were erected anywhere by the citizens or 
zemindars. In this respect also the western 
Mohammedan nations exemjdify tlie condition 
of Imlia from the advent of the first liordea 
of Saracen robbers to the fall of tlie last of 
the Moguls. Occasionally the architectural 
enterprise of particular princes would spread 
as an infection among llio people, and build- 
ings for private enjoyment would spring up, 
resembling in their ilegree tliose erected by 
the monarch, but no lasting imj*ressions of 
taste and skill remained as the result. When 
Maliiiiood of Ghizni expended in that ])lace 
in a manner so gorgeous the vast plunder lie 
brought thither from India proper, his peojde 
emulated his splendour and architectural 
ambition, but the eflbrt was fitful, and the 
community soon collapsed into the coarse 
apathy and sensual sloth from which Mobam- 
iiiedan peojiles arc sehlom aroused but by the 
voice of fanaticism, and the lust of carnage, 
whh?h their fanaticism so deeply fosters. 

Tlie condition of the kingdom of Oudo, 
jircvioiis to its annexation under the adminis- 
tration of Lord ilalhousie, was, with all its 
tyranny, corruption, and anarchy, a correct 
representation of the tendencies of 3Ioham- 
inedan government, and bore a family resem- 
hlancc to the jMohainmedan stiites throughout 
India, ancient and modern. ►Sir W. H. SSlec- j 
man, wlio had opportunities of becoming well ! 
ac(£uainted with Oude, its court, land Icnurcs, 
talookdai's, soldiery, and people, represents 
rapacity ami eorniptiori as reigning every- 
where. The extravagance of the court, the 
oppressive collection of taxes, the remorseless 
tyranny of the feudal chiefs and officers of 
government, as he describes them, corresponds 
so closely with the records of tiie Moljammedan 
people in the annals handed down to us, even 
by the bands of “the faithful,” as to make it 
wonderful how the power of Mohammedan 
dynasties and goveriiiTients lield so tenacious 
an existence in regions where so large a 
portion of the inhabitants hated its sway. 
Notwithstanding exceptional instances of 
good government, and impartial administra- 
tion of justice, the general current of Moham- 
medan affairs resembled that wJiicli had so 
long prevailed in Oude until the suppression 
of its native government. The officer* just 
named gives an instance of the anarchy, 

* J Jovrnt^y through the Kingdom of Oude. By Sir 
W. H, Sleeman. 
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cruelty, treachery, and faithless government 
of tliat ancient kingdom, illustrating the con- 
dition of the people of India under the yoke 
of Islam during the greater j)ortion of the 
Mohammedan period. In a particular district 
Hvv W'illiam met with a certain nizam, u 
rajah (of Bulramj^ore), and a banker, one 
Raindiit Pandee. The nizam by Ids extrava- 
gance became a debtor to the banker for a 
large amount, but requiring more, he invited 
tlie money-lender to his camp, and with him 
the Rajah of Bulrampore. The sequence is 
thus related by General Sleeman: — “The 
nizam and Rannlut talked for some time to- 
gether, seemingly on the most friendly and 
cordial terms ; but the nizam at last asked 
Idrn for a further loan of money, and further 
securities for landholders of doubtful cha- 
racter, before he went to bathe. The banker 
told him that he could lend him no more 
money till he came hack from bathing, as he. 
had lent him eigidy thousand rupees only 
the day before, and that he could not increase 
his ]>ledge3 of security without further con- 
.sultation with the landholders, as he bad not 
recovered more than four out of the seven 
lacs of rupees wliich lie had been obliged to 
advance to the treasury on the securities 
given for them during the last year. Ho 
then took leave, and rose to dejiart. ^I'he 
nizam turned, and made some sign to his 
deputy, Jafir Allee, who rose, pre.sented his 
gun, and shot Ranidut through the right side, 
close under the armpit. Exclaiming, * Ram, 
Ram!' (God, (lod!) the hanker fell, and the 
nizam, seizing aiul drawing the sword which 
I lay on the carpet before liim, cut the fallen 
! Iiankor across the forehead. His nephew and 
deputy drew theirs, and together they in- 
flicted no less than twenty -two cuts upon 
the body of Rarndut. The banker’s three 
atlemlaiits, seeing tlieir master thus shot 
down, and backed to pieces, called out for 
help; but one of the three ruffians cut Towa- 
hir, the Brahmin lad, across the shoulder 
with his sword, and all ran off and sought 
shelter across the border in British territory. 
The nizam and his attendants then buried 
the body hastily near the tent, and ordered 
the troops and artillery to advance towards 
and fire into the two camps. They did so; 
and the Bulrampore Tajali had only just 
reached liis tents when the shot came show’er- 
ing in upon them from the nizam’s guns. 
He galloped off as fast as he could towards 
the British border, about twenty miles distant, 
attended only by a few mounted followers, 
some of whom he sent off to Bulrampore, to 
bring his family, as fast as possible, across 
the border to him. The rest he ordered to 
follow' him. His followers, and those of the 
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murdered banker, fled before the nlzani’s 
forces, which ha<l been conceiitmted for this 
atrocious purpose, and both their camps were 
plundered, lleforc the rajnh AlmI, liovvever, 
the murdered bankers Bon-iu*hiw, wdio liad 
licen left in the camp, ran to him with a small 
casket, containing Uamdut’s seals, the bond 
f(jr the eighty thousand rupees, as also the 
written ])Iedges given by the nizam and his 
commanding offlccra of corps for the banker’s 
and the rajah’s personal security. He motnited 
liijii on one of his horses, and took ])oth liini 
and the casket oft’ to the British territory.” 
After these transactions tlic nizam attacked 
the banker’s villages, and phmdcred from 
them property to tiie value of i:I(K>, 0 (X). He 
then comjdaiticd to the King of Unde that the 
banker liad attacked and pjiindered him, ami 
was rewarded by tlie chief potentate of the 
realm for his good conduct by ]n-csents of 
honour I Hoon after the nizam was defeated 
by the banker’s brother, and became a fugi- 
tive, but found by bribery at the court (»f 
Lucknow^ j»rott?.ef ion and iminunity. Thus, 
in every part of India, and in every century 
since it w’as invadocl by the tSaraeens, the 
Mohammedan rule has been a curs(?. to the 
]u?op!e, socially and politically, as it has been 
in everv (fther part of the w’orhl subj(*cted 
to its I)alefnl ]K)wer. In sw’ee)>ing away 
i.lolatrv, and, to a certain extent, in abolish- 
ing caste, the religion of the ialse propliet 
was better than that which it siipersetled ; 
In^t its inexorable tyranny, and that of the 
]K)iitical .system it fostered, crushed the jioople, 
rlelnged tlie land witli bloo»l, ami familiarized 
those dignified as “ true believers’^ with 
rapine, treaolicry, and injustice, in every 
form. 

'j'he conduct of the ]>rinces to one another, 
w hetber rulers of great states or petty rajahs, 
was utterly perfidious. The rules of the 
Koran, wdiieh obliged them to do justice, and 
show hospitality and alliance to princes of 
their ow»i faith, were so loosely laid dowm, 
that great latitmlc of interpretation was a 
eonseijiieiice, and this was stretched to the 
uttermost by the kings and rajahs of India, 
'I'lie moral obligations of their religion being 
so propounded, and of aucli a nature as not 
to press very sternly upon conscience, every 
advantage was taken of tliis fact by those 
sovereigns who affected or felt religious prin- 
ciple. There are no cruelties rec<»rded upon 
the page of history as practised by monavebs 
against monarchs, wdiich have not been riv.illod 
by those of India, and generally the latter 
far surpass in atrocity the most a])palling 
deeds ]>erpetratcd by the most nithloss tyrants 
in any other part of the world. The history 
of the various dynasties recorded in previous 


cbaf)ters reveals a sad narrative of turpitude 
an<l faithlessness on the part of many of the 
proudest, and, religiously, the most zealous of 
the princes of Islam, to one another. No 
trcficliery appear.s to liave been too Imse for a 
Mohammedan king, zealous for his religion, 
to practise against another equally zealous; 
ami when war decided their relations to one 
another, as victor and vanquished, wdth a few 
goncro\is cxcejdions, the former exacted from 
the latter the most .sliameful humiliations, ami 
inflicted cruelties, from the iiienlion of wdiich 
humanity shudders. Hero again we ])erccive 
the genius of Mohammedanism in India, 
illnstratetl by its jdienomena in more western 
regions. The history of tlie sovereigns of 
Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, during the 
memory of living men, has displayed the 
same utter w'aiit of priiiciple, where honour, 
treaty, and the most sacred pledges, given on 
the Koran, miglit liavc been expected to bind ; 
and the same cruel disposition lias been shown 
80 far as the nature of the events, and the 
proximity of the rival sultans and }>aHhas to 
Europe, ]*ermittcd. During the wars of the 
present century betw’oeu Turkey and Kussia, 
the latter succeeded in forming alliances wu’tli 
various Asiatic chiefs, wdio treacherously sold 
their allegiance, ami inflicted upon tlio loyal 
who fell into their liamls, in defiance of the 
! Koran, all manner of indignities and cruelties. 
The habit of mind which the religion of the 
Arabian prophet begets in bis votaries, of 
bating all w'ho dilVor from them in veligiou 
with an inijdacaMe and remorseless enmity, 
extends itself to all wdio diftcr from them in 
any w'ay politically or socially, and even to 
.sueh as have opposing commercial interest ; 
ami thus Mohammedan is made to suffer irt»m 
Arohammedan in the result of the sjiirit of 
hatred so keenly nursed in the bosom of every 
Mussulman to members of an alien creed. 
'Pherc is a moral retribution thus brought 
home to the abettors of this most bigoted of 
all religions, showing in a striking manner 
the retributive princijilc of God’s moral 
government, which brings upon every man, 
or association of men, the consequences ot the 
evils they perpetrate upon others. As the 
electric spark travels back by tlie quickest 
mediate the spot from wbicli it issued, so tbo 
lio.stilitics and evil deeds of men come l>ao.k 
again, under the influence of another law', 
not less sure, to their own breasts. 

The spirit of the IMohammcdan invaders, 
and the consequences of their invasion, have 
been thus faithfully described by an old 
author — “The invasions of the Mogul 
Tartars overturned the Hindoo empire, and, 

* SketefiP^f of the Ilhtory, Jr., of the Uindooe. 
Lomloii, 
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besides the calami ties wliich immediately 
attend eouquest, fixed on succeeding genera- 
tions a Listing train of miseries. They brouglit 
along with them the spirit of a lianghty 
superstition ; they exacted the conversion of 
the vanquislied ; and they came to conquer 
and to remain. The success of the first in- 
vaders invited many to follow them ; but we 
may consider the expedition of Tamerlane as 
that which completed the ruin of the Hindoo 
government. Wherever lie appeared he was 
victorious; neither Mussulman nor Hindoo 
could resist his fortune, nor could any one 
who opposed him expect mercy. The march 
of his army was marked with hlood, from the 
banks of the Attoek to the eastern side of the 
( binges, ami from thence hack Ly a diflerent 
route to Sarnarcand. The disajijiearauce of 
this angry meteor was folio wovl by a long 
scene of warfare among the Mohammedan 
invaders tliemselvcs.” 

It has l>ceu the fashion of late year.s with a 
certain class of writers, especially in connec- 
tion with the periodical press, to laud the 
policy of the Mohammedan rulers of India 
towar<ls the vanquished Hindoos. The fore- 
going chapters, written with impartiality, 
disclose a different state of things, even when 
the settled government of the conquerors had 
existed for centuries, and there wa.s no pro- 
spect of any extensive revolt. It is true that 
t.v»me of the wisest of the settled moriarch.s of 
the various dynasties brought in by the sword 
were just and tolerant to the Hindoo popula- 
tion. Daring the long roigu of Akl»ar this 
was to a great extent the ca.se. “ He endea- 
voured,” said the author last quoted, to 
correct the ferocity of liis co-religionists; was 
indulgent to the religion and customs of the , 
Hindoos; and wishing to revive the learning j 
of the Brahmins, which had been persecuted 
as profane by the ignorant Mul'tis, he ordered 
the celebrated observatory at Benares to be 
repaired, invited the Brahmins to return to 
their studies, and assured them of Ids iirotec- 
tion.” 

Although there are other instances of the 
haughty princes of the new faith not only 
showing tolerance to Hindooism, but appear- 
ing to sympathize with it personally, they 
were generally restrained by the fanatical 
spirit of the ^people, and thn.s, against their 
own judgment, driven into an intolerant and 
inhuman policy by the rnnltitude of ‘*the 
faithful.” The mild enactments of Akbar 
excited a deep jealousy in the minds of his 
subjects of bis own^ cfecd. Elpliinstone,'*^ 
beyond all comparison the host authority 
generally on the condition of Mohammedan 
India and its history, says, Akbar's innova- 
* KIphinstone, vol. ii. p. 5;il. 
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I tions had shocked most Mohninnicdans, who, 
beside the usual dislike of the vulgar to tole- 
ration, felt that a direct attack was made n})on 
tlieir own faith.” It is doubtful whether the 
tolerant sjnrit of some of the Mussulman 
sovereigns was any mitigation of the miser- 
able state of the Hindoos under their yoke, 
for the imlulg(3nce thus shown tliem provoked 
the bigotry of the ma.'^M of tlie conquering 
race, iviio left no 0[)portunity unused that 
might otherwise have passed, for purposes of 
indignity and injury against the subject 
people. Elphinstone represents the toleration 
of Akhar as affecting the tlirone of his suc- 
cessors, and for generation jiromoting civil 
war among tlicin, as well as inciting the 
furious fanaticism of their more immediate 
subjects. 

In the journal of 8ir Thomas Roe this 
fact in reference to the celebrated Jehan- 
gbiro is lhl]y brought out. The hypocrisy 
of the monarch in the tr>leration ho affected, 
the prostitution of religion to ends merely 
political, the jcalon.sy of his own children, 
the utter want of conlitlcnco between him 
and the heir to the throne, and the shrewd 
recognition in his policy of the relentless 
bigotry of bis people, are all characteristic 
of the Mohammedan princes and policy in 
India. Sir Thomas, after alluding to the 
lax opinions of Akhar on this subject, who at 
one time contemplated establishing a now 
religion, with himself as its head, observes 
that dehanghire, being the issue of this new 
fancic, and never circumcised, bred up with- 
out any religion at all, continues so to this 
houre, and is an atheist.” He desoribes him 
as very liberal, not only iii bis own opinions, 
but towanls those of others, and with an 
equal dislike to prosolytisin and apostasy. 

He is content with all religions, only he 
loves none that changeth.” He is represented 
as observing all the festivals of the Hindoos, 
and invarialdy paying marked re.spect to the 
Christian doctrines, granting perfect freedom 
of worship ; ample privileges to the ministers 
and followers of that faith, both Protestant 
and Catholic, and frequently encouraging dis- 
putations between tbe professors of different 
creeds, “ often casting out doubtful I words of 
his conversion, hut to wicked purpose.” He 
further mentions that fleharighire sent two of 
his own nephews to a school kept at Agra for 
some years l)y Francisco Corsie, a Portuguese 
priest, where they were not only taught the 
Portuguese language, but in.structed in the 
Christian religion, and finally ‘‘ were solemnly 
baptized iu the cliurcli of Agra with great 
pomp, being carry ed first up and dowui all 
the citie on elcpliants in trinmpb, and 
this by tJie king’s expresse order, who often 
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would examine them in their progression, 
and seemed much contented in them/' Sir 
Thomas adds, however, tliat many oon.sidere<I 
this a measure of policy intended to render 
the young princes, who might, at any time 
become rivals and aspirants for the throne, 
odious, and incapacitated for government, 
in the eyes of a Moli^immedan population.* 

The history of the sovereigns, votaries of 
Islam, viewed in relation to one another, and 
to their people, verified the just remarks — 
“ Linder a despotic monarch, while the liberty 
and life of the subject are constantly cxjwsod 
to danger, the crown totters on tJie head of 
the monarch ; he who is tlio most abs<dute 
is frequently the least secure ; and tlie annals 
of Turkey, of Persia, ami of tlio Mohamme<hin 
conquerors of Hindoatan, teem witli tragic 
stories of dethroned and murdered princes.” f 
It is remarkable that, notwithstamling the 
lust of compicst for its own sake, and of rajuno, 
the iconoclastic spirit of the conquerors, and 
the fanatical enthusiasm tliey entertained for 
the spread of their religion, they were never 
able entirely to subjugate the native cotnmn- 
nitie.s. What was described ns the case 
three-quarters of a century ago was true 
wlicn the British wrenclied, during the recent 
rebellion, the remnant of power from the 
Moslem tyrants. ‘‘Throughout Tlindostan 
there are many rajahs to he found who still 
enjoy the territories of their ancestors. Some, 
happily, never were subdued, and owe their 
indopeudeiice to the natural situation of their 
possessions, wliich renders invasion diffionit. 
Others were permitted, from policy or neces- 
sity, to retain them on condition of paying a 
stipulated tribute/’ 

One of the causes of the nltiinatc decline 
of the Mohammedan rulers, as will be shown 
in those chapters Avhich record the European 
period, especially during the progress to 
power of the British, was the want of good 
faith always cherished, and sometimes openly 
displayed to the Europeans. The Por- 
tuguese had many pretexts afforded to them 
for cruelty and rapacity by the breach of 
engagements by princes with whom in peace 
ami war they came in contact. The J)nt(!h 
liad fewer transactions with the rajahs, and 
managed with better policy than the Portu- 
guese, but they also found the sirdars faith- 
less. The British are frequently accused by 
writers among themselves of having acted 
without faith to Mohammedan princes from 
whom they had experienced justice and truth, 
and from whom they liad every reason to 
expect such virtues. That some of the agents 
of the British government stood no higher 

• Calcutta Ueview. 

t Huiory of Hindostan, 1793. 


than the IMolianimedau rajahs in political 
morality i.s, nnforliinateiy, too true, and tliat 
presidential governors, the governor-general 
at Calcutta, the East India Company, ami tlio 
British cabinet, have all in turn not ojily errcil 
in judgment, but proved themselves deficient 
in justice and candour, are facts, unhapj)ily, 
beyond dispute ; but such iuipeacbments were 
of exceptional application, while the rule of 
IMohaminedan government, as well as of liea- 
theii govcrunient, in India, was nuprinci|>le(l 
and perfidious. This was shown in the treat- 
ment of the first English ambassador by the 
Creat IMogul in tlie beginning of onr Indian 
career, and recently by the. reckless violation 
of treaty and honourable obligation by the 
King of Cude, whose dcpo.sitieui was one 
cause of the violent catastrojdie which befel 
India in our own time. A glance at the 
treatment received by a British ambassador 
from the (Ireat Mogul and his heir, has already 
been given in this chapter. The reader desi- 
rous of folio wdng* out tlie subject can have 
furtlicr y*roof by consulting Purchas * and 
Churchill.*)* Astonishment may well be felt 
upon the perusal of these and other true 
narratives of the spirit and character of JMo- 
liammedan princes, that tlio Briti.sh were able 
to maintain w'itli tliom any alliances, treatie.s, 
or negotiations whatever. In a letter directed 
to the com])any by Sir Thomas Boe, a brief but 
correct picture in given of the utter want of 
honour and truth which he found in the cni- 
2 )eror to whom he wsin accredited, ami in the 
princes, one of whom soon aseended the im- 
perial throne. Sir Thomas also shows the 
general sjurit of insolence as well as chicanery 
which, tow^•lr(is Europeans especially, per- 
vaded the jSlogul court. “ This I repeate for 
instruction, to warne the company, and him 
that shall succede me, to bo very wary what 
they send may be sulijcct to no ill interpreta- 
tion, for in that point this king and people 
are A*ery j)regniint and scrupulous, full of 

jealousie and trickes I must plead 

against myself that an ambassador lives not 
in fit liononr here. I would sooner die than 
be content with the slavery the Persian is 
content with. A meaner agent would, 
amongst these proud JNIoors^ belter effect 
your business. iSIy qualitie often for cere- 
monies either begets yon enemies or suffers 
uuworthilio. The king has often demandetl 
an ambassadour from 8pain, Imt could never 
obtain one, for two causes : first, because 
they would not give presents unworthy their 
king’s greatness; next, they knew his recep- 

* Furehas his Pilgrimes. Loudon, St. Paufs Church- 
yard, at the sign of the “ Hose.” 1025. 

t Churchill's Collection of Voyages and Travels. 
London, at the Golden Ball,” Paternoster Row. 1744. 
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Lesides the calami tics wliich immediately 
attend conquest, fixed on succeeding genera- 
tions a lasting train of miseries. They brought 
along with them the spirit of a haughty 
superstition ; they exacted the conversion of 
the vanquished ; and they came to conquer 
and to remain. The success of the first in- 
vaders invited many to follow thein ; but we 
may consider the expedition of Tamerlane as 
that which comjdeted the ruin of the Hindoo 
government. Wherever lie appeared he was 
victorious ; neither Mussulman nor llimloo 
could resist Ins fortune, nor could any one 
who opposed him exiiect mercy. 'Jdie marcli 
of his army was markeil with blood, from the 
l>anks of the xVttock to tlie eastern side of the 
(jianges, and from thence back by a different 
route to Samnreand. The disappearance of 
this angry meteor was followcii by a long 
scene of warfare among the Mohammedan 
invaders themselves.” 

It has been the fashion of late years with a 
certain ela.ss of writers, especially in connec- 
sion with the periodical press, to laud the 
piolicy of tlie Mohammedan rulers of India 
towards the vanquished Hindoos. The fore- 
going chapters, written with impartiality, 
disclose a dilTerent state of things, even when 
the settled government of the coiupierors had 
existed for centuries, and there was no pro- 
spect of any extensive revolt. It is true that 
sjjiiie of the wisest of the settled niouarelis of 
the various dynasties brought in by the sword 
wore just and tolerant to the Hindoo popula- 
tion. During the long reign of Akbar this 
was to a great extent the case. He endea- 
voured,” said the author last quoted, “to 
correct the ferocity of his co -religionists ; was 
indulgent to the religion and customs of the 
Hindoos ; and wishing to revive the learning 
of the Brahmins, which had been persecuted 
as profane l»y the ignorant Muftis, he ordered 
the celebrated observatory at Benares to be 
repaired, invited the Brahmins to return to 
their studies, and assured them of his protec- 
tion.” 

Although there are other instances of the 
haughty princes of the new faith not only 
showing tolerance to Hindooisni, but appear- 
ing to sympathize with it jiersonally, tliey 
were generally restrained by the fanatical 
spirit of the ^people, and tlius, against their 
ouui judgment, driven into an intolerant and 
irihiiinan policy by the multitude of “the 
faithful.” The mild enactments of Akbar 
excited a deep jealousy in the minrls of his 
subjects of his own^ creed. Elphinstone,’*^ 
beyond all comparison the best authority 
generally on the condition of Mohammedan 
India and its history, says, “ Akbar*s innova- 
* Eljihinstoae, vol, ii. p. 521. 


tions had shocked most IMohammcdans, who, 
beside the usual dislike of the vulgar to tole- 
ration, felt that a direct attack was made upon 
their own faith.” It is doubtful whetlier the 
tt)lerant spirit of some of the Miissulinaii 
sovereigns was any mitigation of the miser- 
able state of the Hindoos under their yoke, 
for the indulgence thus shown them provoked 
the bigotry of the mass of the conquering 
race, wlio left no opportunity unused that 
might otherwise liave passed, for purposes of 
indignity and injury against the subject 
people. Kljdiinstonc represents the toleration 
of Akbar as affecting the throne of his suc- 
cessors, and for generation ju’omoting civil 
war among them, as well as inciting the 
furious fanaticism of their more immediate 
subjects. 

In the journal of Sir Thomas Roe this 
fact in referefice to the celebrated Jelian- 
gliire is fully brought out. The hypocrisy 
of tlie monarch in the toleration he allected, 
the prostitution of religion to ends merely 
political, the jealousy of Ins own children, 
the litter want of coididcnco between him 
and the heir to the throne, and the shrewd 
recognition in his jiolicy of tJie relentless 
bigotry of his people, are all characteristic 
of the Mohammedan princes and policy in 
India. Sir Thomas, after alluding to the 
lax opinions of Akbar on tliis subject, who at 
one time contemplated establishing a new 
religion, with himself as its head, observes 
that Jelianghiro, “ being the issue of this new 
fancie, ami never circumcised, bred np with- 
out any religion at all, continues so to this 
houre, ami is an atheist.” He describes him 
as very liberal, not only in his own opinions, 
hut towards those of others, and with an 
e(pial dislike to proselytism and apostasy. 
“He is content with all religions, only ho 
loves none that changeth.” He is represented 
as observing all the festivals of the Hindoos, 
and invariably paying marked respect to the 
Christian doctrines, granting perfect freedom 
of worship ; ample privileges to the ministers 
and followers of that faith, both Protestant 
and Catholic, and frequently encouraging dis- 
putations between the professors of diilerent 
creeds, “often casting out douhtfull words of 
his conversion, hut to wicked purpose.” He 
further mentions that Jehanghire sent two of 
his own nephews to a school kept at Agra for 
seme years by Francisco Corsie, a Portuguese 
priest, wdiere they were not only taught the 
Portuguese language, but instructed in the 
Christian religion, and finaUy “ were solemnly 
baptized in the church of Agra with great 
pomp, being carry ed first np and dowui all 
the citie on olepliants in triumph, and 
this by the king’s expresse order, wiio often 
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would examine them in their progression, 
and seemed much contented in them.” Sir 
Thomas adds, however, that many considered 
this a measure of policy intended to render 
the young princes, who might at any time 
become rivals and aspirants for the throne, 
odious, and incapacitated for government, 
in the eyes of a Mohammedan poi>ulation.*^ 

The history of the sovereigns, votaries of 
Islam, viewed in relation to one another, and 
to their people, verified the just remarks-- 
“ Under a despotic monarch, while the liberty 
and life of the subject are constantly exposed 
to danger, the crown totters on the head of 
the monarch ; he who is the most absolute 
is frequently the least secure ; and the annals 
of Turkey, of Persia, and of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of Hindostan, teem with tragic 
stories of dethroned and murdered princes.” f 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
lust of conquest for its own sake, and of rapine, 
the iconoclastic spirit of the conquerors, and 
the fanatical enthusiasm they entertained for 
the spread of their religion, they were never 
able entirely to subjugate the native commu- 
nities. What was described as the case 
three-quarters of a cciitury ago was true 
when the J3ritish wrenched, during the recent 
rebellion, the remnant of power from the 
jMoslem tyrants. Throughout Hindostan 
there arc many rajahs to be found who still 
enjoy the territories of their ancestors. Some, 
happily, never were subdued, and owe tlieir 
independence to the natural situation of their 
posses.sioiis, which renders invasion difficult. 
Others were permitted, from policy or neces- 
sity, to retain them on condition of l)aying a 
sti])ulated tribute.” 

One of the causes of the ultimate decline 
of the Mohamnicdau rulers, as will he shown 
in those chapters wliich record the European 
period, especially during the progress to 
power of the British, was the want of good 
faith always cherished, and sometimes openly 
displayed to the Europeans. The Por- 
tuguese had many pretexts afforded to them 
for cruelty and rapacity by the breach of 
engagements by princes with whom in peace 
and war they came in contact. Tlie Dutch 
had few^er transactions with the rajahs, and 
managed with better policy than the Portu- 
guese, but they also found the sirdats faith- 
less. The British are frequently accused by 
writers among themselves of having acted 
without faith to Mohammedan princes from 
whom they had experienced justice and truth, 
and from Whom they had every reason to 
expect such virtues. That some of the agents 
of the British government stood no higher 

* Calcutta Uevieiv. 

f HUtory of Hindostan, 1792. 


than the IVroliauunedan rajalis in political 
morality is, unfortunately, too true, and tliat 
pre.sideiitial governors, the governor-general 
at Calcutta, the East India Coinpaii}', and tlio 
British cabinet, have all in turn not only erred 
in judgment, hut proved themselves deficient 
in justice and oaiidonr, are facts, unhappily, 
beyond dispute ; but such impeachments were 
of exceptional ajq;>lieation, while the rule of 
Mohammedan government, ns well as of hea- 
then government, in India, was unprincipled 
and perfidious. This was shown in the treat- 
ment of the first Knglisli ambassador by the 
Great Mogul in the beginning of our Indian 
career, and recently by the reckless violation 
of treaty and honourable obligation by the 
King of Outlo, whose deposition was one 
eause of the violent catastrojdie which befel 
India in our own time. A glance at the 
treatment received by a British aJu].^assador 
from the Great Mogul and bis heir, has already 
been given in this cba}^tcr. Tlie reader desi- 
rous of following out the subject can have 
further proof by consulting Pnrclias * and 
Oburchill.f Astonishment may well be felt 
upon the i>crusal of these and other true 
narratives of the spirit ami character of Mo- 
hammedan princes, that the British 'were able 
to maintain with tliom any alliances, treaties, 
or negotiations whatever, fn a letter directed 
to the company by Sir d'bomas B(>e, a brief but 
correct }>ic‘tiirc is given of the utter w’ant of 
honour and truth which ho found in the em- 
peror to wbr>m lie was accredited, and in the 
princes, one of w^hom soon ascended the im- 
perial throne. Sir Thomas also shows the 
general Sjurit of insolence a.s w'ell as chicanery 
which, towards lOuvopeans especially, per- 
vaded the Mogul court. This I repcate for 
instruction, to wariic the company, and him 
that sliall snccede me, to he very wary what 
they send may he subject to no ill interpreta- 
tion, for in that j)oint this king and people 
are very pregnant and scrupulous, full of 

jealousie and trickes I must plead 

against myself that an ambassador lives not 
iu fit honour here. I would sooner die than 
be content with the slavery tlie Persian is 
content with. A meaner agent would, 
amongst these proud JMoors> better effect 
your business. iMy qiialitio often for oere- 
moiiies either begets you enemic.s or suffers 
iinwortliilie. The king has often demanded 
an amhassadour from Spain, hut could never 
obtain one, for two cansea : first, bceanee 
they would not give presents unworthy their 
king’s greatness ; next, they knew his recep- 

* Purckas his Pilgrhnes. London, St. Panl’s Church- 
yard, at the sifijn of the Uose.*' 1625. 

t Churchill’s Colierfitm of Voyages avd Travels, 
London, at the “ Golden Ball,” Paternoster Row. 1744. 
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tion slionlil not answer his qualitie. I have 
moderated according to my discretion, but 
with a swollen licart. Half mjj charye shall 
cori’ujjt all to he your slaves'' 

The [Mohammodan people, in spite of the 
policy of several of their princes, never arnal- 
gainated with the Hindoos. Their habits 
and customs were always ilistinct, and so even 
were the callings which they pursued, when 
choice influenced the selection. ‘‘The Hin- 
doos are the only cultivatf>rs of the land, and 
the only manufacturers. The Mohammedans 
who came into India were soldiers, or fol- 
lowers of a camp, and even now are never to 
be found employed in the labours of hus- 
bandry or the loom.” Such was the testimony 
of an observer written l>cfore the present 
century, and it is still extensively borne out. | 
The mutiny and insurrection of iSoT may 
lead persons to conclude that there is at 
present some affinity between the two races. 
That there is a nearer ajiproach than formerly 
in tlieir manners and customs is a fact which 
all recent authorities announce; but tlie 
mutiny would bo a deceptive indication of 
the like, for it was the union of two dissimilar 
])eopIes for a common object — a political 
phenomenon known in all ages. The Mo- 
haiiimedans scorned the Hindoos too much 
to amalgamate with them, and their hatred 
w'as as keen as their contempt. Bigotry and 
fanaticism appear to have been the chief 
elements of this disdain and hostility, and in 
the reluctance to assimilate which jiroved so 
stubborn. The Hindoos, servile and crafty, 
soon learned to look on the bold and rude 
Mohammedans as their natural masters : even 
the Brahmin regarded them with awe ; bis 
demeanour giving expression to the words of 
Goldsmith — 

“ Pride m their port, defiance in their eye, 

1 see the lords of human kind pass by, 
lutcut on high designs.’' 

The oppo.siti(m of the Hindoo to the Mo- 
hammedan, religiously and politically, w-as, for 
the most part, passive but not the less obsti- 
nate. “The thorough amalgamation of the 
Hindoo faith with the whole national and in- 
dividual life rendered speedy conversion im- 
j> 08 sible, and made it clear that by violence 
alone could any empire over the people of 
Hindostan be obtained and preserved. Thus 
was the spread of MohamTnednni.sm in India 
slower and more difficult than anywhere else, 
long after it had made a lodgment within the 
territory; the lapse of time tending, mean- 
while, to relax the forces of fanaticism, and 
to turn the warriors of the Propliet from 
apostles into politicians and princes.” ♦ ' 

• Harriet Martineau. 


The geniii.s of oustom often keeps separate 
contiguous people, and even citizens or sub- 
jects of the same state who are brought into 
close and constant contact. This was the 
case in India throughout the IMohainmedau 
period. “ I’he Hindoo dwelling of bamboo, 
with its curved tliatclied roof, and ])laced, if 
possible, apart and under trees, contrasted 
with the IVIoliammedaii cottage or lionse of 
clay, or un burnt brick, or stone, with its 
terraced roof. The Hindoo swathed himself 
in two scarfs of white cotton or muslin, rubbed 
his skin with oil, eat rice, thought his lank 
hair and mousta(*hes a sufficient covering for 
his head, was conscious of the grace and 
suppleness of his carriage, and delighted m 
conversation and indolent and frivolous 
amusement, while yet his cast of character 
was quiet and thoughtful. Tim IMohamine- 
dan, on the other liand, covered his head with 
a tnrluin, aiul wore trousers, tunic, ornaments, 
aiid arms ; tiled bis roof ; ate wlicaten bread 
(unleavened) ; shut up the women of his 
family, and was not much of a talker in 
society. The Hindoo village had always a 
bazaar, a market day, and an annual lair ; 
one temple and one guest-house, where the 
wayfarer might find shelter. JCaeh Init and 
each mansion had its mat, its earthern pot 
and dishes, its pestle, and mortar, and bakijig 
plate, and its shed for cooking. 'I’he hus- 
bandman prayed and went forth at dawn with 
his cattle to the field ; his wife brought him 
his hot dinner at noon, and his evenings were 
spent in smoking and amusement. The 
women meantime liad been grinding and 
cooking, washing, spinning, and fetching 
water. In the towns, the tradesmen and 
artizans lived in brick or stone houses, with 
shops open to the streets. The bazaar loun- 
gers — mendicant priests, smoking sobliors, 
and saucy bulls which lorded it over every- 
body — distinguislied tlie towns where the 
Hindoos predominated ; and so did the 
festivals in which tlie townspeople took at 
one draught the })leasurf3 which the villagers 
spread over all tlieir evenings. The obser- 
vances at deatli and burial were unlike those 
of the conquering ra. e. The Hindoos burned 
their dead, except those belonging to reli- 
gious orders ; and tliey seldom or never set 
up tondis, except to warriors fallen in battle, 
or widows burned uitli their husbands. 
\\nien Leedes was at Delhi, widows Avere not 
allowed to sacrifice themselves. In almost 
every other case, Hindoo observances were 
carefully cherislied by Akbar, and Moham- 
medan peculiarities subordinated to them.”* 
In spite of the efforts of Akbar, the con- 
j tra.st ill customs and manners continued, and 
• British Rule in India, By Miss Martinean. 
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even where in many respects the same habits 
were adopted, and the same jubilee festivals 
enjoyed, the spirit and foelinj:^ of the two 
peoples remained distinct. Thus was it when 
the commercial enterprise of the PorUiguese 
led them to the realms of such reputed 
wealth, and when afterwards their rivals, the 
Dutch, entered upon the same field of ai?gran- 
dizoment and amliition. When the French 
and English measured swords on the plains 
and coasts of India they were struck with the 
same contrast; and thougli under the dis- 
solving power of English influence there has 
been more blending of the customs of the two 
races as they stooped together to mightier 
conquerors, yet the broad marks of distinc- 
tion remain. The hand of England has lifted 
up the debased Hindoo in the presence of his 
oppressor, and has forced the latter aside from 
the path of his tyranny ; l)ut except as both 
may desire the removal of the constraining 
])Ower, they have no identity of feeling, no 
sympathy in religion, no kindre<l of race, no 
sympathy of nationality. Freed from the 
controlling power of Great Dritairi, heathen 
and Mohammedan India would break loose 


again, and only mingle as when separate 
torrents meeting, the stronger sweeps the 
w^eaker onward in its more voluminous cur- 
rent. Christianity and infidelity are migluy 
solvents of all superstitions, and both are now 
at w’ork in India with an activity wdiich must 
bring to 2)a8a nltiiiiate changes w’bicb few 
contemplate. J^efore these tw^o pow'ors, Brah - 
minism and Mohammedanism must togotlior 
perish. Tlio signs of this great transition are 
two significant fur any persons acqnainte<l 
w'ith India to doubt its advent. The final 
struggle in India and everywhere will be 
between the tw-o most potent principles, 
("hristianity and Infidelity. ^Jdiat Chris- 
tianity wdll triumph reason and revelation 
assure us ; but, nevertheless, long after the 
follies and wickedness of Hindoo mythology 
sliall have i)erishcd, ami the crescent and 
scimitar shall have ceased to be the symbol 
and the instrument of a sanguinary and 
tyrant creeil, infidelity and Christianity shall 
W’ago their w’arfare w’itliin the confines of 
those wide-spread and glorious realms. Faith 
and hope alike teaeli us to exclaim, “ Magna 
est verifas et prcevalehit.'* 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE PARSEKS: TTIETR RELATION TO INDIAN HISTORY. 


Tke Parsees have filled a part by no means 
unimportant in the history of India. In de- 
scribing the religions of India, the creed and 
devotional practices of the Parsees were 
shown, and in tlie account given of the pre- 
sidency, island, and city of Bombay, more 
particular notice w-as taken of the social 
peculiarities and position of that people. 
Several learned Parsecs have demurred to 
those descriptions of their religions opinions 
and observances, but both have been stated 
with unsw’^erving fidelity. It has been ob- 
jected, that the Parsee peo])le do not w*Orship 
the sun or fire, as is stated in this History, but 
only pay them a relative honour, as the 
symbols and representatives of the divine 
nature and presence. The talented author 
of The ParseeSy their Hi^tori/y MannerSy 
Customs, and Religion, Mr. Dosabhoy 
Pramjeo, has, in conversation with the writer 
of these lines, strongly objected to such a re- 
presentation of the Parsecs religion ; but he 
has nevertheless confessed, what his pub- 
lished viewTs also show, that wdiatcver may 
be the devotional exercises of the more cn- 
liglitoned members of that profession, the 
mass of those who are in communion with it 


pay an idolatrous w^orship to the siin and to 
fire, — to the former in the great temple of 
nature, and to the latter in the temples 
erected for Parsee devotion. Anxious to 
present truth im[>artially, and entertaining a 
high respect for the intelligence, enterpriso, 
and loyalty of our Parsee fellow subjects in 
India, it is desirable to offer confirmation of 
the picture of the devotees of the sun, drawn 
in a previous cliapter, and at the same time 
to show the opinions entertained of that 
people by men eminent for knowledge in the 
history, literature, and political and social 
relations of India. It is the more important 
to do so, because of the grow’ing importance 
of this people. Tlie language of the manager 
of the Bomhag Times is appropriate : — 

“ Of all the races inhabiting India, the 
Parsecs are the most intelligent and energetic. 
Not trammelled by that cursed system of 
‘caste,’ they are at liberty to trade in and 
inhabit all (piartors of the globe, and follow 
whatever pnifossion they think will be con- 
ducive to their advancement in life. They 
may justly boast that, upon the first oppor- 
tunity the race has possessed for a thousand 
years of rising into eminence, they have 
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proved themselves the worthy descendants of 
a rcnownotl ancestry. 

“Allhongh insignihcaiit in point of nnin- 
hers, tile Parsec community can never he 
absent from the Kinoj)ean mind when con- 
templatin'^ the vast empire of India. 'Idle 
Parsec has been llatteringly described as the 
Saxon of the Fast, and, under the ieu;ia of the 
just and enlightened rule of England, has 
entered with success into competition with 
the Saxon of the West in the meed for 
hononrablc distinction. 

“ The wealth acquired by the Parsecs, we 
are proud to say, is rarely misspent. There 
are, of course, as in all communities, some 
who wisely hoard up their riches, while 
others squander aw^ay large fortunes in luxury 
and debauchery, without contributing a penny 
toAvards any charitable fund or object of 
public utility. But it cannot be denied that 
the majority of the Parsees arc benevolent 
to a great degree ; some even forget that 
charity begins at borne, and are liberal be- 
yond their means. The race lias inlicritcd 
this spirit of liberality from its ancestors, 
who w'ere conspicuous for their love of 
charity. It is enough to show to a Parsec 
an object deserving of relief or support, and 
his purse is at once ojicned.” 

i)r. Hyde, in his work on the ancient reli- 
gion of the Parsecs, gives a picture of it with 
which most eminent writers on the subject 
concur, but which is somewhat too favourable 
for even the best periods of that religion, and 
W’bicli certainly would not ap[»ly to the super- 
stitious views so generally held by Parsee 
devotees at present. The Persians^ from 
the beginning of their existence ns a nation, 
always believed in only one and tlie same 
true and omnipotent (’Jod. They believed in 
all the attributes of the Deity believc<l by us ; 
and God is called iu their own writings, the 
Doer, the (’roator, the Governor, and the 
Preserver of the world. 'Fbey also believed 
that the Deity was eternal (without beginning 
or end) and omnipotent, with a great many 
attributes, which to enumerate particularly 
w^ould be tedious. They also believed tliis 
Deity to be the judge of all men, and that 
there was to come a general resurrection of 
every man, to be judged and accounted ac- 
cording to his merits or demerits. And they 
also believed that God has prepared for the 
blessed a place of happiness called heaven or 
paradise. And as there was a heaven for 
the good, there was also a place of torture for 
the wicked (as may he proved from their old 
works), where they undergo a punishment 
for their faults and misdeeds. They acknow- 
ledged that they sinned daily, but proposed 
themselves to be penitent for all the sins 
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committed by them either by thought, word, 
or deed.'' 

Dean Prideaux, Sir William Ouseley, Han- 
way, r^iptain Pope, and many other writers 
of eminence, express themselves as strongly 
in favour of the monotheism and morality of 
Parseeism. It is, how’cver, evident tliat the 
ancient theory of worshipping the Supreme 
Being as tlio liglit and life of the w'orld, using 
the sun as his njost glorious emblem, and 
when the sun was not in view using fire as 
the most appropriate representation, has be- 
come obsolc?te, the majority of the worshippers 
adoring the material incMlia rather than the 
Being to whom they profess to look, or at all 
events associating them idolatrously with him 
in W’orsbip. And not only are the sun and 
fire linked with tlic Creator as ob jects of adora- 
tion, but the air, earth, an<l nature generally, 
are so a<lurcd as to make modern l\'irseeiem 
pantheistical- This is often indirectly con- 
ceilod by even the most partial writers, who 
extenuate these supt'rstiti<)ns, and are carrieii 
away by tlie subtlety and beauty of ancient 
ZoroAstriauism, t(> admire indiscriminately all 
the usages of modern Parsees. 'The Imlian 
journals are in their business departments 
often in tlie bands of Paisees, and an inllii- 
ence over the press there is thus acquired, 
w^hich has mucli conduced to the laudntion of 
sun-w’orship, which has almost become fashion- 
able with certain classes of Kuropeaii writers. 
Tims, in one of the numbers of the Asiatic 
Journal the following passage occurs : — The 
observances ])aid to fire (it is unjust to call 
them worshij)) are only parts of a ritual which 
prescribe.^ a similar respect for, and mention 
in prayers of, all the classes of animated 
nature, and some objects inanimate. The 
respect paid to fire is more prominent than 
the otlier parts of the ritual, inaflinuch as 
that element is considered the terrestrial 
image of the vSupreme Being.” 

Mrs. Postaiis, whose beautiful work on 
IVcs/rm India has been quoted in a former 
chapter, was influenced by such representa- 
tions tX) write in oven stronger terms : — “ I 
have used this title ^e^worshippers) in con- 
formity with the prqiular English notion of 
Parsee worship ; but the term is, I believe, 
quite unfounded. They do not worship 
either the elements or the heavenly bodies, 
being, in fact, pure Deists, and regarding the 
works of God’s hand as to be reverenced 
only as proofs of the Divine power.” 

Were these dc.scnptiona exact, the prac- 
tices of the Parsecs would still fall under the 
Scripture denunciation of idolatry, which de- 
clares that it is incompatihic with the pure 
worship of Jehovah for the worshipper to 
make to himself the likeness of anything that 
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is in lioaven above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters imiler the earth, either to worshij^ 
them or bow down to thorn. God prohibits 
all religions honour to any creature whatso- 
ever. The following passages from friends 
of the Parsecs (of Avhom no writer has spoken 
more favourably than the author of this His- 
tory) show that, however partially regarded, 
the religious customs of the modern Parsees 
are idolatrous, and, when they fall short of 
that degree of error, generally superstitions. 
Forbes* says, “These fires (the sacred fires 
of the Parsees) arc attended day and night 
by the andiaroos, or priests, ami are never 
permitted to expire. They are preserved in 
a large chafing-dish, carefully supplied with 
fuel, perfumed by a small quantity of sandal- 
wood or other aromatics. The vulgar and 
illiterate worship this sacred Ibiine, as also the 
Bun, moon, and stars, without regard to the 
iiiviaiblo Creator ; but the learned and judicious 
adore only the Almighty Fountain of Light, 
the Author and Disposer of all things, under 
the symbol of fire. Zoroaster ami the ancient 
magi, whose memories they revere, and whose 
\vorks they are said to [ireserve, never taught 
them to consider the sun as anything more 
than a creature of the great Creator of the 
universe : they were to revere it as Ills best 
and fairest image, an<l for the numberless 
blcs.siiigs it diffuses on the earth. The sacred 
flame was intended only as a perpetual moni- 
tor to preserv'c their purity, of which this 
element is so expressive a symbol. But super- 
stition and fable have, through a lapse of 
ages, corrupted the stream of the religious 
system, which in its source was pure and 
sublime.” 

Sir John Malcolm, in bis llisfori/ of Per- 
sia, declares that Zoroaster, the founder of 
the Parsec religion, taught that Gud existed 
from all eternity, and was like infinity of time 
and space. “ There w'ere, he (Zoroaster) 
averred j two principles in the universe — good 
and evil. Light was the type of good, dark- 
ness of the evil spirit ; and God had said 
unto Zoroaster, * My light is concealed under 
all that shines.’ Hence the disciple of that 
prophet, when he prays in a temple, turns 
to\vardB the sacred fire that burns upon its 
altar ; and when in the open air, towards the 
eun, as the noblest of all lights, and that by 
which God sheds his divine influences over 
the whole earth, and perpetuates the works 

of his creation llis religion inculcated 

the worship of one immortal and beneficent 
Creator. Whatever might have been his 
(Zoroaster’s) intention, his introduction of 
flame from an earthly substance, as the 
symbol of God, opened a wide door for 
• OrieniaX Memoirs. 


superstition. There can be no doubt that 
the devotion intended for the Deity by Zoro- 
a.stcr has been given to the symbol by many 
of his followers, who have merited by such a 
practice the reproachful name of worshippers 
of fire.” 

IMr, Dosabhoy Framjee,* himself a Parsee, 
and the able advocate of his people both in 
India and in England, thus defends them 
from the charge of idolatry : — “ The charge 
of fire, sun, Avater, and air worship has, how- 
ever, boon brought against the Parsees by 
those not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Zoroastrifin faith to form a just opinion. The 
Parsees themselves repel the charge with 
indignation. Ask a Parsec whether he is a 
worshipper of tlie sun or fire, and he will 
emphatically answ^er. No. This declaration 
itself, coming from one wdiose own religion 
is Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical. God, according 
to Parsee faith, is the essence of gloiy, reful- 
gence, and light; and in this view, a Parsee, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand 
before the fire, or to direct his face towards 
the sun, as the most proper symbols of the 
Almighty.” 

“ All Eastern historians have acknowdedged 
that the Persians, from the most early times, 
w^ere no idolaters, but Avorsbipped one God, 
the Creator of the Avorld, under the symbol of 
fire, and such is also the present practice 
among their descendants in India.” 

In this strong denial of idolatrous or super- 
stitious practices, Mr. Dosabhoy must be sup- 
posed as writing in behalf of the lettered and 
refined of hi.s persuasion, for he has viva voce 
acknowledged to tlie author of this History 
that the Anilgar have departed from what he 
considers the purity of their fathers in w'or- 
ship. In Jiis w'ork, already referred to, Mr. 
Dosabhoy makes admissions that seem to go 
farther than this, and to acknoAvledge a gene- 
ral prevalence of idolatry among the Parsee 
people, however some among them may abhor 
what they w’ould themselves consitler the 
Avorship of the creature, for, after describing 
the fundamental principles and early rites of 
his religion, he niiikcs the following state- 
ments : — 

“ It is unnecessary to defend the morality 
or excellence of such sentiments as these ; 
but many causes have operated to place the 
religion of the Parsees in a false light. A 
persecuted race, destitute of many of its 
sacred books, and coming in contact with 
a people highly jealous of their own religion, 
and to whom the slightest touch from one of 

* Author of The Company's Haj contrasted with its 
Predecessors^ a work published in Marathi and Gujenti, 
highly commended by Colonel Sykes, M.P. 
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another caste was a source of impurity, it was 
natural that the Parsces should have coii- 
tiacteil, as time j)a83ed on, many of the prac- 
tices of their neiglihoiirs. 

The first Parsecs in India had of necessity 
to follow certain of the ILindoo practices, in 
order to secure the protection, assistance, and 
good-will of the Hindoo princes, in whose 
country they took refuge. Time rolled on, 
und succeeding generations of Parsees fell into 
the error that these borrowed practices were 
fiaiictioned by their own religion. ‘ Onr 
forefathers did so,* and, according to Asiatic 
ideas, the children thought that their an- 
cestors could do no wrong. The study of the 
few religious hooks wliitdi they had with them 
was not cultivated, for there were few learnc<l 
men among the body. The result was that 
many of tlie usages, customs, practices, and 
prejudices of the Hindoos were received and 
acted upon by the Parsees. It is thus that 
we may easily explain how it is that an 
ignorant Parsce, or liis wife, at the present 
day, sends an offering of a cocoa-nut to the 
Iloii, or a cup of oil to tlie irunoorium^ or 
cakesj sugar, and flowers to the sea. 

“The Parsee punchayot some twenty-five 
years ago took steps with the view of eradi- 
cating such ceremonies and practices as had 
crept into their religion since their expatria- 
tion from Persia ; but they did not succeed 
to the extent of their wishes with the majority 
of the people. Religious usages which the 
Parsees of India had observed for nearly 
twelve centuries could not be easily eradi- 
cated. 

What tlie punebayet failed to do by 
compulsory measures is now sought to be 
done by an ajipeal to the sense of the people. 
An association composed of many influential 
and wealthy Parsees, and a number of young 
and educated men of the race, was forinetl in 
the year 18o2, under the title of the Rah- 
numai Mazdtnma, or Religious Reform As- 
sociation, which has for its object the regene- 
ration of the social condition of the Pansees, 
and the restoration of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion to its pristine purity. 

“ In the face of considerable opposition 
from the ignorant classes of the community, 
this association has done much good, and 
wrought considerable changes in the social 
condition of the Parsees. Essays, composed 
in language eloquent and impressive, showing 
the disadvantages resulting from adhering to 
practices and usages which really do not 
belong to the religion, are read fn public 
meetings before a crowd of eager listeners. 
Pamphlets by thousands have been circulated 
among the people ; and judging from present 
appearances, the efforts of this body seem to 
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have had a beneficial influence on the minds 
of the people. 

‘‘The committee of the Sir Jamaetjee Jec- 
jeebhoy Translation Fund lately contribute<l 
its quota to this much -desired object. An 
essay on the ‘ Origin and History of the 
Zond-Avasta, with an account of the investi- 
gations of European authors regarding the 
Zend bookr, with suggestions for enhancing 
religions education among the Parsees, and 
particularly among the priests,* was invited, 
and a prize of five hundred rupees, or fifty 
pounds, oftered to the successful competitor.’* 

*rhe condition of the Parsee priesthood 
demands improvement : very few of them un- 
derstand tlieir liturgical works, although able 
to recite, parrot-like, all the chapters requiring 
to be repeated on occfisions of religious cere- 
monies, for which services they receive the 
regulated foes, and from them mainly they 
derive a subsistence. The priesthood is an 
hereditary jirofession among the Parsecs, 
The priest does not acquire a position from 
sacerdotal fitness or superior learning. 
Strictly speaking, he cannot be called a 
spiritual guide. The son of a priest is also a 
priest, unless he chooses to follow another 
profession, which is not prohibited to him. 
But a layman cannot bo a priest. “ I’lie 
Parsee, religion does not, however, sanction 
tins hereditary office; which is, indeed, con- 
trary to the ancjient law. The enstom is 
merely derived from usage. Ignorant and 
unlearned as these priests are, they do not 
and cannot command the respect of the laity. 
The latter arc more enlightened and educated 
than the former, and hence the position of the 
so-called spiritual guides has fallen into con- 
tempt. The consctpience is that some of the 
priests have of late years given up a pro- 
fession which has ceased to be honourable, 
and have betaken themselves to useful and 
industrious occupations, whilst a few have be- 
come contractors for constructing railroads 
in the Bombay Presidency. It is. however, 
very gratifying to notice an attemYit that is 
now being made to impart a henltby stimulus 
[ to the priesthood for ^he study of their re- 
ligious books. In memory of the late 
lamented high priest of the Kudmi sect of 
the Parsees, an institution, styled the ‘ Mulla 
FirozMudrissa,*ha3 been established, under the 
superintendence of competent teachers. Here 
the study of Zend, Pehlvi, and Persian, is 
cultivated, and many of the sons of the pre- 
sent ignorant priests, it is confidently hoped, 
will occupy a higher position in the society 
of their countrymen than their parents now 
enjoy.** 

That a great reformation is going on from 
within among the professors of Zoroastrianism 
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la.plcaaingly evident, not only to enlightened 
Pareeea but to Europeans ; still it ought not to 
be denied by either that superstition and 
idolatry prevail among the people, and the 
priests are the abettors of these things, and set 
an example calculated to encourage them. 

The origin of this religion, and of the 
])eoplc who avow it, is well known to have 
i)ccn in Persia. The ancient creed of the 
Persians, like that of all other nations, was 
pure ; it was that of the patriarchs recorded 
in the Old Testament. Oradiuilly idolatry 
crept in ; men, wise in their own conceit, 
strayed from the counsels of the All- wise, and 
adored what they conceived to be his like- 
ness. The sun, moon, stars, and terrestrial 
elements, received from tliem a relative wor- 
shij), as media through which the Jehovah 
revealed his glory. This was the early de- 
parture from truth among the ancient settlers 
in liindostaii, who probably carried it with 
tliem from Persia, or countries further west. 
In Persia the usual progress of error took 
])lacc- -the spiritual worship of tlio only one 
Mod was gradually lost in the material re- 
verence paid to (he more striking plienomena 
of nature ; and the sun, the most ghirious of 
them all, and fire, by which the sun itself was 
re])resentcd, became the objects of adoration. 
It would appear from the earliest historical 
evidonco extant, tliat wlien Zoroaster ap- 
peared as a prophet in i'ersia, he was sin- 
cerely bent up(»nagreat work of reformation, 
ilo desired to call back the peojile from the 
grosser hirnis of idolatry to a f>ure tbeisiii, 
but found such difficulty in bis work that he 
yielded to expediency, making the chief ob- 
jects of nature meilia of approai^liing the 
Divinity, and the luminary of ^lay, by which 
the world was blessed with light and heat, the 
grand medium of devotion. It is evident 
that in the form his system ultimately took, 
and from the writings and traditions handed 
down by Zoroastrians from ancient times, 
he w^as much influenced by his notions of 
philosophy in his system of theology, JFe 
believed in the independent existence of a 
good principle and an evil principle eternally 
at war wuth one another, the good being 
destined ultimately to prevail by its own in- 
herent and superior power. Light and dark- 
ness were made by him the emblems of these 
principles, and ultimately were regarded by 
tlie great majority of his followers as per- 
sonalities. Zoroaster bore, in several re- 
spects, a resemblance to Mohammed in bis 
personal character. Like the Arabian, he 
was sincere and earnest in his desire to sweep 
away the corruptions that prevailed, and 
especially the gross idolatry into which all, but 
especially the vulgar, had fallen. Like the 


Arabian also, he allow'cd expediency to pre- 
vail where principle should have been his 
only guide, lie did not rely upon the force 
of truth, and the conviction of duty on liis 
own part in respect to it, any more than the 
reformer of Arabia ; hut, anxious to enlist in- 
struments of pow’er and the prejudices of the 
vulgar in tlic accomplishment of wliat ap- 
peared to them to be a good purpose, they 
e.spoused principles, made pretensions, and 
emj>loyed agencies, incompatible with the 
grand objects they had originally in view — 
the love of mankind and the glory of the 
Supreme. It can scarcely he doubted by any 
one who studies the character and history of 
Mohammed, that he was at first a sincere re- 
former, that he put forth preteTisions to divine 
authority under the influence of fanaticism 
and delusion, and that he ultimately hecamo 
an impostor, feigning what he did i]i 5 )t feel, 
])r«>fessing what he did not believe, and im- 
posing upon the credulity of his ago. Tlio 
course of Zoroaster was similar : he laid claim 
to a divine comiuission, wliich he might have 
supposed committed to him for a great pur- 
pose, hut lie eventually did not scrujile to 
affirm what he knew to bo false as to a divine 
inspiration. Even to the last Mohammed 
was as much deceived as a de«iciv(*T; a love of 
truth, ainl the ])ractice of imposture, were 
strangely blended in the man, in a manner 
and to a degree which it is difficult to believe, 
and which probably no man coidd have sup- 
posed possible, if so many instances of the 
like had not been authenticated. Zoroaster 
was one of these, and one of the most striking, 
lie believed and lied like the prophet of 
Mecca ; lie deceived and was self-deluded ; he 
desired to propagate truths, and hesitated not 
to resort to fiction and falsehood for their 
propagation and support. The scriptur(3 
phiIoso}>hy of the natural character of fallen 
man can alone account for these paradoxes — 
“Tlie heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ; who can know it?” 

Zoroaster succeeded in filling Persia with 
his doctrines, from whence they spread to 
surrounding countries; and at this day, while 
his disciples in Persia arc few, feeble, and 
persecuted, in British India they are in- 
creasing in munhers, intelligence, uealth, and 
influence, and are by far the most enliglitened 
of its native population. The student of an- 
tiquity is aware that various persona went by 
the name of Zoroaster in different ages and 
nations, and hence flic opinion that the name 
was originally assumed as expressive of a 
principle. Chaldea, Bactria, Paraphylia, Ar- 
menia, as well as Persia, are each said to 
have had eminent persons bearing this name. 
In a very learned and remarkable work. 
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written by an Indian Paraee, Nurozjec Fnr- 
doonjee. translator and interpreter in her 
majesty’s supreme court of Bombay, there is 
furnished tlio most extensive and eoinplete 
evidence extant on this subject.* He proves 
that Zoroaster proimilgated his philosophy and 
religion in Persia, in the sixth century before 
Christ, during the reign of Darius llystnspes. 
This opinion ha<l been pronounced by many 
authors f of eminence in Europe. He was 
born at the city of Rai, his fatlier, named 
Porosliup, being a philosopher; his mother, 
Doghdo, being a person of singular excellence. 
The fables related of the parents of Zorc'aster 
in Peldvi works, in which he is termed Zur- 
tosht, Zerdusht, and Zeratiisht, and which are 
also related of the great law'givor himself, are 
as numerous and absurd as those which the 
followers of Mohammed believe concerning 
him and his family. The Parsces themselves 
are not agreed as to tlio precise date of the 
birth of their prophet, but believe in many 
miraculous stories of his early life. The 
governors of the province in which he was 
born, hearing that his birth was predicted by 
an angel, sought to destroy him, but were 
batllod hy ‘‘ the good principle,” in ways as 
wonderful as they were various. This story 
is evidently founded upon either the history 
of tlie persecution of the infajit Christ by 
Herod, or the Old Testament prophecy con- 
cerning that event. According to the Pehlvi 
books (written at different times by the dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster), he remained in his native 
town until he was thirty years of age, when he 
proceeded to the capital, and ten years after- 
wards he sought the presence of the king, 
Darius llystaspes, or Guslitasp, as he is called 
in those writings. This, according to the 
chronology of the Pehlvi works, was the 
thirtieth year of the monarch’s reign, and the 
fortieth of the life of Zuvtoslit. On that oc- 
casion the prophet bore with him to the foot 
of the throne the “ AderBoorzeen Meher,” or 
sacred fire, and a cypress tree. The 
monarcli having demanded his name and 
purpose, the so-called prophet replied : — 
“ The Almighty God has sent me to you, and 
has appointed me a prophet to guide you in 
the path of truth, virtue, and piety. Learn 
the rites and doctrines of the religion of 
excellence, for without religion there cannot 
be any worth in a king. When the mighty 
monarch heard him speak of the excellent re- 
ligion, he accepted from him the excellent 
rites and doctrines.’* 

Such is the account given of the" first inter- 

* See Tareehh-i-Zurtoshtee ; or^ Discussion on the Era 
tjf Zurtosht or Zoroaster, 

t Sir William Ouaelcy, Hyde, Anquetil, KJuker, 
Herder, Gorres, Von Hanmer &c. 


view between the prince and the assumed 
prophet, by Ferdoiisi, the poet, esteemed as 
the Homer of the Persians. The king, his 
prime-minister, and some of the magi or sages 
of the kingdom immediately embraced Zoroas- 
trianism, notwithstanding much opposition 
from the gayer circles of courtiers. The 
prime -minister and chief counsellor of state 
hecanic iiMssionaries of the new faith, and 
travelling through Persia, hacked by the 
king’s authority, succeeded in winning the 
whole nation to their views. Efforts were 
made by the king and his chief ministers to 
extend to other countries a knowledge of 
this persuasion, and with success. According 
to ancient Persian authorities, Zoi’oaster pro- 
duced sacred books called Arasta. These 
were written in the Zend language, the an- 
tiquity of which the Parsces maintain to be 
very groat, so that it was an ohsoletc language 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. Philolo- 
gists differ as to this elaim to so great an an- 
thpiity, S(»irie maintaining that tlie Zend is 
derived from the Sanscrit, others ascribing to 
it an age as remote as that alleged by the 
Parsecs. Mr. Framjcc says that the language 
in which the Parsee scriptures are written, 
first originated in the ])rovince of Bactria. 
The Sanscrit, he maintains, ” was first spoken 
in the country situated to tlie south of Bac- 
tria, or in the region bordering the north of 
Aff’glittiiistau, in the vicinity of tlie range of 
mountains known as the Hindoo Koosh, any 
similarity of these languages is accounted for 
hy the proximity of the countries in which 
they originated, but it has never been satis- 
factorily proved that the Zend has been 
derived from the Sanscrit. 

The celebrated Professor Bopp is of opinion 
that the Zend is a much more improved lan- 
guage than the SauBCrit, and is as old as the 
language of the Veds, which was composed 
three or four thousand years ago. This 
learned author, who lias compiled a compara- 
tive grammar of several Phiropean and Asiatic 
classical languages on the basis of the Zend, 
says, that the Zend displays that independ- 
ence of tlie Sanscrit which Rask claims for it 
perhaps in too high a degree and adds that 
“ we are unwilling to receive the Zend as a 
mere dialect of the Sanscrit, and to which we 
are compelled to ascribe an independent ex- 
istence, resembling that of the Latin as com- 
pared with the Greek, or the old Northern with 
the Gothic. It in many respects reaches be- 
yond, and is an improvement on the Sanscrit.” 

The books alleged by the Parsces to have 
been produced by their prophet were twenty- 
one in number ; these are comprised under 
the general designation of Ava»ta, Most of 
tlicse hooks are lost ; their destruction is 
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attributed to invaders. Alexander the Great, 
who, in Ilia Persian conquests, is said by the 
Parsees to have been aniinfitod by an idola- 
trous hatred to their purer faith as professed 
and ])ractised by their fathers, destroyed sucli 
as ho could find; and the Arab Mohamme- 
dans, still more deadly foes to the faith of 
Iran, prosecuted a more complete search, 
and accomplished a more extensive destruc- 
tion. Only a few of the sacred books sur- 
vived. They are thus described, and their 
claims to antiquity thus asserted, by Mr. Dosa- 
blioy : — 

They are the Vandidad, Ya^na, or 
Izasline, and Vispard. These three together 
nre designated Vandidad Sado. Ogum 
Declia, Kliurdah-Avasta, and the Yeshts, 
and fragments of Vistasp Noosk, Hadokht 
Noosk, and Datmlad Noosk, are also to be 
found. The first, fourtli, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth of ’these works arc mostly filled with 
preserijUions for religions ceremonies and in- 
structions for the practice of the Zoroastrian 
religion. They also contain injunctions for 
the adoration of the Almighty, and al>onnd j 
with moral precepts. The Jzashne, Visj»ard, ! 
Khnrdah-A.vasta, and the Yeshts, are hooks, 
f>f prayers. 

“ It may be mentioned here that the oldest 
manuscript cojiies now existing of the Vau- 
didad and Izashne were deposited in the 
Hoyal liihrary at (.^opeiiLagen by Professor 
I’lrasmus Rask, who, in the year 1820, vdsited 
llomhay, and passed through Persia. The 
copy of the first-named work bears date the 
twenty- fourth day of the fourth month of the 
year of Vezdezaid ((102-- e. a.d. 1323). 
The latter work is dated ten months later. 

“ In India the oldest maiiuscrijit copy of 
the Vandidad is to be found in the library of 
the late Mulla Eoroze, High Priest of the 
Kudmi sect of the Parsecs. Manuscript 
copies of these works are also deposited in 
the Imperial Library, Paris ; in the University 
Library, Oxford ; and in the British, as well 
the East India Company’s, Museum, London. 
Professor N. L. Westergard, of Copenhagen, 
published an edition of the Vandidad Sade, 
in the Zend character, in the year 1854. 
Professor Spiegel has also published the 
Avasta in the original Zend text, together 
witli the original Pehlvi translation, and is 
said to be preparing an English version of 
the same for the press. 

“ While enumerating the liturgical works 
of the Parsees now extant, it may be men- 
tioned that it has been asserted by Ilichard- 
son, Kennedy, Jones, and some other Euro- 
pean authors, but without any satisfactory 
proof, that the Zend books of the Parsees 
were fabricated by the Parsec priests upon 


their arrival in India in the seventh century. 
Other orientalists are of opinion that they 
must have been written after tlie da3"3 of 
Ardeshir Bahekan, wdio restored the religion 
of Zoroaster in the third century. The former 
hypothesis is utterly gratuitous. It is alto- 
go tlier improbable and be^^ond belief that a 
]>ersecuted race of men, driven from their 
native country, and suffering vicissitudes of 
no ordinary kind, — refugees, indeed, flying 
for their lives, — conhl have compiled such 
elaborate works as the Vandidad, Vispard, 
and Izashne. 

“ On this point \vc have the opinion of a 
learned German author. Adelung, in his 
Mithrulafes, sa^^s, * In tlic Zend some writings 
still exist which have been made known by 
Anquetil dii Perron ; and these, when the 
grounds on which their antiquity are main- 
tained are duly considered, will he fo'tind to 
he the oldest works extant except those of 
the Hebrews and the poems of Homer.’ 
Professor Raek has also maintained that the 
Zend was a living language, and the spoken 
language of Media, and that the Vandidad,* 
as it exists, was written before the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

“'Dr. Bird, in his discourse on oriental 
literature, read at the anniversary meeting 
of the Bombay branch of tlie Ro^'al Asiatic 
Society, in the year 1844, declares that 
‘Professor Rask supposes, with groat pro- 
bability, tlmt it was the popular language at 
least of a great part of Iran, and not merely" a 
sacred dialect introduced for religious pur- 
poses.’ Professor Ileeren declares that ‘ few 
remains of antiquity have undergone such 
attentive examination as the hooks of the 
Zend-Avasta. This criticism has, however, 
turned out to their advantage ; the genuine- 
ness of the principal compositions of the 
ancient Persians has been demonstrated.’ ” 

The early Mohammedan writers also testify 
to the existence of the Zend-Avasta. 

The Parsees regard these writings as most 
sacred, and profess to regulate their lives by 
the lessons of purity they inculcate. 

There appears to have been an ancient 
hostility of a religious nature between the 
ancient Persians and Greeks, the former 
hating the idolatry^ of the latter, while the 
Greeks regarded their antagonists as scep- 
tical and profane. The classic writings of 
the Greeks throw little light on this subject ; 
hut some Persian authorities ascribe the great 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes to the hatred 
with which that monarch was inspired to 
idolatry. When Alexander subverted the 
Persian monarchy, Zoroastrianism began to 
decline, and continued to do so for a period 
of five and a lialf centuries, when a reformer 
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arose, to whom the Parsces give the glory of 
having restored the ancient faith. This social 
regenerator was Ardeshir Rahekuii, whose 
work of revival began a.d. 22r). This zealous 
religionist was monarch at tliat date, lie 
collected the books written in the ancient 
/end language, and had them translated into 
l^ehlvi, the language then spoken thnmghout 
Persia. Fire -temples were erected by him, 
and the ancient glory of Zoroastrianism re- 
stored. The results of this great moral and 
ecclesiastical change lasted for four hundred 
and sixteen years, and was then extinguished 
by the Arabs a.i>. 041. At that period the 
Arabs swept over tlio land of Persia, as the 
locusts over the fields and forests, destroying 
all that was verdant and fair. The (Caliph 
Omar decided the destiny of the Persian 
monarchy and religion together at the battle 
of Nabravand, fought at the village of that 
name, about fifty miles from the ancient city 
of Ecbatana. ''Die forces arrayed in the con- 
flict, which was sanguinary and fierce, do not 
correspond with the results. 'J’hc Persian 
army, althougli uenally conij)nted at a higher 
mimbcr by Western writers, according to 
Parsoe relation, nnmbored but fiftocu thou- 
sand properly disciplined troops, and the 
Arab horsemou by wlioin they were over- 
thrown were still fe%vcr in number. The over- 
throw of the Persian army was oomj»lete, and 
the monarchy fell as it fled. Yesdezird, the 
forty -fifth king of the race of Kaimur, became 
a fugitive, wandering about in the meanest 
disguises over tlie realms he had ruled ; he 
lingered ten years, pursued with implacable 
hatred by his conquerors, and was at last 
betrayed ami basely slain by one to whom the 
secret of his rank was confided. This perfnly 
was j>erpetrato(l a.d, (Jdl. The <lyna.sty of 
tVie Suasarian kings of Persia perished w-ith 
the life of Yezdezird. The work of Cyrus 
the Groat — the KaikhosJiru of the Persians — 
was thus destroyed. The great empire his 
genius fouuded vanished before tin? scimitar 
and lance of the Arab. The name of Moham- 
med triumphed over that of Zoroaster, and 
the ancient glory of I’ersia disappeared for 
ever. 

The Parsees deliglit to rcjirescnt their reli- 
gion as shining in the light of purity at the 
period of its overthrow, and the people of 
Persia a.s intelligent, prosperoii.s, and happy 
beyond all nations at the juncture when tJie 
lioofs of the Aral) horsemen trod out the 
sacred torches of religion and liberty. These 
representations arc, however, partial, for there 
is evidence sufficient in the history of the 
early Christian Church to show how super- 
stitious and idolatrous the first oriental mis- 
sionaries found llic land of the Par.secs. Jew 


and Gentile had often groaned under the per- 
secutions of a proudly domijiant and essen- 
tially idolatrous system ; and the Arabs, if 
they had no images to provoke their icono- 
clastic jjropensitics, beheld in the Persians, 
worshippors of nature in a manner as hateful 
to the monotheistic conquerors. To the Mo- 
hammedans the fire-temples were the symbols 
and sanctuaries of an abominable idolatry, 
and tlicy therefore razed or desecrated tliein. 
The Parsees complain of the intolerance 
of these early ravagers; but while it can- 
not bo denied that the present Parsees of 
India are enlightened in the doctrines of reli- 
gious liberty, their forefatliers in Persia were 
not strangers to intolerance in their own 
policy ami practice. 44io bigotry of the 
compierors was, however, savage ; they be- 
lieved tliem.selvea divinely commissioned, as 
undoubtedly they were jwovidcntially raised 
up, to punish idolaters, and the}^ 8]>ared 
neither the idols nor their wovsliippers. It is 
not to he wondered at if the altars oF the sun 
met with no more respect tlian those of Vishnu, 
and the temples of fire-worship were in Mo- 
hammedaTi esteem as obnoxious to destruction 
as those of Bralaniiiical worshij) were at a later 
period. T'he Mohammedans were not nice in 
their casuistry as to degrees of idolatry ; the 
sun, the elements, a hi<leous representation of 
Hindoo mythology, Greek painting or Latin 
sculpture in honour of Christiau saints, all 
fared alike before those who hold that all 
idols and the makers of them ought to ]>cri8li 
together, for the honour of God, and in the 
name of Mohammed, his j)rophet. The s(»l- 
diers of the calipliate of Bagdad were among 
the truest to their mission in this respect that 
ever went forth for the glory of their faitli. 
They overran every province of Persia, and 
gave the Ghebors no rest until they accepted 
the Arab creed, or were made martyrs by the 
Arab sword. Many of the Persians perished, 
but generally they preferred recantation to 
martyrdom. (Jne hundred thousand daily 
renounced their religion, which ought not to 
excite surprise ; for if they were sincere in 
the monotheistic creca which modern Parsees 
arc 80 anxious to ascribe to them, they wouhl 
find it in Mohammedanism more simjdy 
and rationally than in their own professed 
monotheism but virtual pantheism. It re- 
fpiired a sliorter time than ever before or 
since sufficed to change the faith of a nation, 
to overthrow tliat of Zoroastrianism in Persia. 
Ill a few years after the conquest the pro- 
fessors of the ancient faith were a despised 
and persecuted remnant, insignificant in nuni- 
bers, and such they have continued to tliis 
day. Eastern writers have described the 
moral results of the change according to theii 
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sympathies with the creeds of the victors or the 
vaiKpilshed, and European writers have given 
little attention to that subject. Weighing the 
evidence iinpartially, the ancient Persian pro- 
fessors of the religion of Zoroaster were more 
iiioral than the j>roaent Persians, many of 
whom are nominally Mohammedans, but ac- 
tually atheists. It is certain that since the 
power of Islam prevailed Persia has retro- 
graded both socially and in her relation to 
other nations. She wore once the glory and 
splendour of empire, and nations bowed the 
neck to her yoke ; now none so poor as to do 
her homage. 

During the first fiery career of the iMoham- 
medan conquerors, many of the Persians fled 
to the mountains of Kborassan. Here for a 
century they found freedom to adore God in 
the elements, in a fitting theatre for their 
peculiar worship. But at last the avenging 
sworil of tlie Mohammedan sought their blood 
oven in the defiles and ravines of that rocky 
and precipitous realm. The Persian vsettle- 
ments were tlisper.scd after a feeble resistance, 
and the fugitives sought various sanc- 
tuaries of liberty and ])cace, A eonj^iderablc 
number found a retreat in the Island of 
Oniiuz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
Even to this island rotireiuent they were pur- 
sued ; the ships and seimitars of the Arabs 
soon ap]>eared, and the pcrscciitcal wanderers 
hoeame fugitives once more. They resolved 
to seek an asylum beyond the reach of their 
cont{uorors, and considered India as a likely 
country to afford it. The emigration of this 
little company has a better authenticated 
history than that of oilier sections of those 
wlio became exiles for their religion and free- 
dom, but the records preserved of any of the 
bands of fugitives arc imperfect, licariied 
l\>rsians had found lioiioured residence in 
India, as eminent lliinloos had in Persia 
from very remote ages; for, as has been proved 
in other chapters of this history, the inter- 
course between the two countries had been 
very great from the remotest antiquity. It 
would appear from recent investigations that 
from the very beginning of the Arab incur- 
sions, varii^us bodies of Persians sought 
refuge in Hindostan. The traditions and 
stories of the exiles of Ormuz, and their 
various wanderings before they found a final 
settlement, are very numerous, and often con- 
tradictory, as they exist among the Parsees of 
India. A learned Parsce, named Bchram, 
who lived at Nowsari, a town near Surat, at 
the close of the sixteenth century, wrote a work 
entitled Kissah~i~Saj'^an^ which professed to 
be a compilation of the traditions which 
existed in Western India at that period, re- 
specting the immigrants from Ormuz and 


other j)laces in Persia. The first j»laoe at 
which any body of the refugees sought a 
home, was, according to Behram, Diu or 
Die w, a small island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
to the Houthwe.st of the ])eninaula of Kattywar. 
This was a very appropriate place for tlieir 
purpose. Bj iggs, in his work entitled Cities of 
Guzzarastra, as quoted by Mr. Framjee, thus 
describe.^ it : — ** Diu or Diew was one of the 
earliest seats of the Portuguese power in 
India. It was regarded by Albuquerque as 
an excellent j)ort for a settlement, one that 
would secure, from its advantages, both 
marine and terriiie, the permanency of the 
country’s influence in Hindostan. After 
several fruitless efforts, the infamous Niigiia 
d’Acuuha succeeded, in Ifioo, in obtaining 
possession of Diew, and witViiii a very short 
time rendered it almost impregnable to the 
assaults of tlie native powers. . . . History 
asserts that the trade of 8urat was destroyed 
to encourage commerce at Diew; and Osorio 
makes mention of the splendour of its build- 
ings and the greatness of its maritime powers. 
Upon 8urat recovering itself, Diew declinfMl, 
and is now said to be a vast pile of dilajuda- 
tion.” 

At this ])lace the fugitives disembarked, 
and found a shelter for nineteen years. The 
reason of their departure at that jieriod, as 
given by Bebram, is a most strange one : — 
“ An aged dastoor (high priest), reading tlic 
tablets of the stare, made an augury that it 
behoved them to dc])art from that jilace and 
seek out another abode ; all rejoiced at his 
words, and sailed swiftly for Gujerat.” In- 
credible as it luight seem that a people, who 
for so long had found an undisturbed shelter, 
should oil no better grounds forsake it, 
a knowledge of the siqierstitions of the 
Parsees, both of antiquity and of the present 
day, renders it explicable. The old Persians 
were famous augurs, soothsayers, and astrolo- 
gers : their wise men, or magi, were held to 
be eminent as sages in proportion to their 
knowledge of ethics and the heavenly bodies. 
Astronomy was studied, but the heavens were 
chiefly contemplated for astrological purposes. 
The present race of Parsees, both in Persia 
and India, are influenced by similar delusions, 
and in tlieir sacred services, and social cere- 
monies, astrology performs au important part. 
The exiled inhabitants of Diew' departed, 
encountering fierce storms in their course. 
During their perils almost all hope was aban- 
doned, and the Parsce interest was in im- 
minent danger of being extinguished. A 
prayer was offered by the storm -tossed exiles, 
composed on the spot by tlieir dastoor, which 
exhibits them in u more favourable light than 
the astrological auguries which sent them on 
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the expedition. As the strict urefl upon the 
high ])retensions of Parsees to purity of creeil 
and practice in the foregoing pages may he 
regardeil as somewhat stern, it will he con- 
sidered by the reader as impartial and just to 
give this prayer, which is, moreover, in itself, 
calculated deeply to interest those who trace 
the providence of God in Indian history, not 
in one race, or creed, or power, but in every 
element of the great social mass ever up- 
heaving in the peninsula, hke the ocean that 
surges against its coasts. ‘‘ O wise God, come 
to our assistance in this jeopardy ; and vve 
pray to Thee to deliver us from the impend- 
ing danger. O glorious God, we beseech 
Thee to gladden our hearts by removing those 
didieulties with which we are now surrounded. 
Oil Thy goodness, O Lord, wo fully depend, 
and hope that the storm which lias overtaken 
us will soon he over through Thy Divine 
Grace. As long as we have, hopes of Thy 
aid, O God, we tremlde not at this calamity. 
\Ve have imjilicit faitli in Thee, as the hearer 
of those who cry to Thee. Deliver ns, there- 
fore, O Merciful Providence, from tliis trouble, 
and lead us to the right path, that wo may 
escape from this sea to the shores of India, 
and we promise, O [a)rd, to kindle on high 
the flame sacred to Thee in grateful remom- 
hrance of Thy kindness and protection.** 
The storm abated, and the little fleet was 
wafted in security to Saujan, about twenty 
miles south of Daraaun, at which place they 
disembarked. This is believed to have 
occurred a.d. 717. The territory of 8aujan 
was tlien governed by a prince named 
Jada"o Rana, a man of reputed wisdom and 
liberality. A high priest was sent, witli the 
usual oriental gifts when it is necessary to 
conciliate power and bespeak favour from 
princes. The priest seems to have liad sonic 
diplomatic qualities, and gained a ready and 
impartial audience. According to the Paraee 
traditions, the prince was somewhat awed by 
tlic martial bearing of the immigrants; which, 
judging of the easy conquest made by the 
Arabs, need not have caused him any app»rc- 
liensions. Fearing that the strangers miglit 
ultimately, and perhaps speedily, constitute 
an hnpertnin in imperio, or haply overthrow 
his throne, he demanded clear and speciftc 
statements of the affairs, objects, and Jiistory 
of those wlio sought so abruptly to become 
citizens of bis dominion. The Parsees, well 
aware of the faith and customs of the Hin- 
doos, and masters of the languagerof that part 
of India, were at no loss to provide a reply 
likely to interest the governor or ruler whose 
protection they sought. He was convinced 
of their merits, and his own obligation.s of 
hospitality. He required an explicit state- 


ment of their religious ojiinions. This the 
dastoors, or jiricsts, professed to provide ; but 
as our Parsee fellow-subjects in India are 
never deficient in f nesse, so it appears that 
their forefathers were not deficient in this 
quality, for an abstract of Parsec faith was 
given more cunning than correct. The ob- 
ject was not to offend their expected bene- 
factor by too startling smexpose of a creed so 
much at variance with their owm ; and to 
effect this object they affected a coincidence 
of opinion and custom which was not real. 
It is not unlikely, however, that some con- 
formity to Hindoo practice and opinion had 
been conceded or acquired at Diu, and so 
far the representations made by the dastoors 
may have been more honest than otherwise 
they Avould appear. Modern Parsees deny the 
validity of the doctrines and jiractices con- 
tained in the Schiokes, put forward by their 
forefathers on this occasion as an expand of 
^Joroastrianism, and maintain that their ances- 
tors yielded to a great tcnqitation to secure a 
footing in the laml of hope. Tlie following 
srh/o/ces, or distiches, were put forth , how- 
ever, as a full exposition to the Hindoo 
prince, of the religion of his visitors : — 

T. Wc arc worsliippers of Ilormuzcd (the supreme), 
and of the sun, and the four elements. 

2. Wc observe silence while bathing, prajing, raakiug 
offerings to fire, and eating. 

3. We use incense, perfumes, and flowers, in our reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

4. Wc are worshippers of the cow. 

6. We wear the sacred garment, the sadra, or shirt, 
the kunfi, or cincture, for the loins, and the cap of two 
folds. 

6. We rejoice in songs and iustruments of music, on 
the occasion of our marriages. 

7. Wc ornament aud perfume our wives. 

8. ^Ve are enjoined to be liberal in our charities, and 
especially in excavating tanks and w’clls. 

9. We arc enjoined to extend oar sympathies towards 
males as well as females. 

10. We practise ablutions w'ith gaomuira^ one of the 
products of the cow. 

11. We wear the sacred girdle when praying aud 
eating. 

12. Wc; feed the sacred flame with incense. 

13. We jauctiee devotion five times a day. 

14. We arc careful observers of conjugal fidelity and 
purity. 

15. We perform annual religious ceremonies ou behalf 
of our ancestors. 

16. Wc place great restraints upon our w’omcn after 
their confinemeuts. 

Jadao Rana was well pleased with this form 
of faith, and gave the petitioners authority to 
reside in the city on certain conditions. These 
were, that they should adopt the language of 
tlic country, giving up the use of their own; 
that they should dress their women in the 
Hindoo fashion, perform their marriage cere- 
monies by night, like the Hindoos, and wear 
no armour. The Parsees reluctantly con- 
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Bented to these terms, which were only iic- 
cepted as a sad alternative to being sent forth 
ngaiu vagrants upon the deep. They were 
permitted to select a tract of waste land in 
the neighbourhood of Sanjan. 

The industry and perseverance of the 
Enrsees — which qualities then, as now, cha- 
racterized the race — turned the desert into a 
garden ; and they performed the vow to Cod 
nnidc by them on lK)ard ship, “ to kindle on 
liigb the flame sacred to him.” Tiioy erected 
a grand fire temj)lc, to whieli jinrpose the 
rajah munificently contributed. The strnc- 
ture w'as completed, according to the chrono- 
logy of Piirsoe tradition, a.d. 721. 

The colony increased, and sent off ont- 
shoots to S\»rat, Nowsari, riroaoh, Variao, 
Ulvleser, and Cambay. Tlieii* brethren in 
IVrsia, who survived under tervilile persocu- 
lion or conceal e<l their faitli, found their way 
in small companies to most or all of these 
places, h'or a period of five hundred years 
but few incidents occurred in the hish)ry of 
the Parsecs in India; ncvcrtlieless, their in- 
fluence increased, and they lived in harmony 
with the people of the hind. Their cinjdoy- 
ments were chiefly agricultural, and they 
avoided all meddling witli political afiQiirs. 

Their old enemies, tlio ^lohammedans, 
however, still crossed their ])ath, and pursued 
them with a vengeance which seemed destined 
to h(3 successful. As shown In the chapters 
tie Voted to the liistury of the Mohammcuaiis 
ill India, those fieiee marauders cut their 
way iiitt) Ilindostan, blood and trinmjili mark- 
ing their cai'ccr. For a long time the Parsecs 
escaped any especial exposure to their wrath 
(»r their power, but stoi) by step the stpiatlnnis 
of the common enemy ju’cssed onwiinls, ami 
Hindoo and Parsee alike bowed to tlio thral- 
dom. ^riie conduct of tlie l*arsces who were 
exposed to tliesc troubles was passive and 
snljinissive generally. Early in the sixteenth 
century Sultan .Mohammed Uegada, of Ahnied- 
abad, collected a large army under a general 
<jf reputation, named Aluf Khan, and iuvade<l 
I he territory of Sanjan. The Hindoo rajah, 
unable to cope with the force sent against 
him, Hummoned the Parsec elders to his 
presence, reminded them of the favours 
lavished upon their ancestors by his, and 
aj)pealed to their justice, gratitude, and honour 
for what succour they could render in that 
hour of danger. To the address of the rajah 
they are represented as having replied, Fear 
not, O prince, on account of this army : all of 
us are ready to scatter the heads of thy foes, 
an<l will figlit as long as a drop of blood 
remains in our veins. In battle we never 
give way ; not one man of us will turn 
his hack, though a millstone were dashed at 
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liis liead.*’ I’he past conduct of the Persians 
before the Arabs did not justify so magnilo- 
quent a 6 j leech, but their descendants at 
ISaujan were prejiared to make good on their 
own jiart what they vowed. Fourteen hun- 
dred Parsecs, under the command of Arde- 
shir, a man eminent among them, joined the 
army of the rajah. '^J’he enemy^ ajiproached 
the vicinity of Sanjan with a force of tliirty 
thousand men, chiefly cavalry, confident in 
their nnmhcrs, contemptuous of their foes, 
and proud of a long line of deeds of chivalry 
and daring, vhich had rendered terrible the 
IMohanitnedan name. The Hindoos niarslialled 
in much inferior numbers and confidence; 
they, however, fought well, sending showers 
of arrows upon the enemy, in which their 
superiority was well asserted. The IMoham- 
medans sought closer combat, hut were re- 
ceived by the javelin men of the Hindoos 
fiercely and oflectively ; the usual irresistible 
charge of Moliammetlan cavalry, however, 
at length overthrew bow men and javelin men 
together, and the Hindoos hrnke away, retir- 
ing in disorder from tlie field. 'Flie Parsecs 
w ere reserved to cover a retreat ; and like the 
Irisli Crigado in the French sew ice at the 
memorable battle of Foiitenoy, they rendered 
a more elfoetive service ; they charged the 
victors with such heroic impetuosity, that 
tlicir line, alrcaily too extended, was brolren, 
a j*auic ensued, under the imjiression that the 
rajah w'as performing a grand stratagem in 
the previous retirement of liia force. Aluf 
Khan, with liis cavalry, galloped from tlio 
field, wliile Ardesbir ami his Parsec auxiliaries 
cut up the infantry, hut few of whoni escaped, 
and tlichc only in utter rout, ^i'he movement 
of Ardesbir, and its execution by his devoted 
band of followers, were w orthy of the rejmta- 
tiuii of Persian arm.s when, in tlio great days 
t)f that empire, its name and its glory filled 
all Asia. 

The gratitude of the rajah placed the Par- 
see colonists in a ])osition of great honour and 
esteem. None seemed to envy, all to admire 
them. But this hapjiy state of tilings was 
not jiermitted to endure. IMohanimcd was 
enraged, and, with the characteristic jierti- 
nacity in war of his race, reneweil hostilities. 
Aluf Khan organized a larger army, and ad- 
vancing against 8anjan, ocenpiod the Bame 
battle-ground. The rajah w'as dismayed, but 
the lieroic alacrity with wliich his Parsec 
subjects flew to arms reassured him, iiotwith- 
Btaruliiig the overwhelming superiority of the 
enemy in numbers and oriental appurtenances 
of Avar. Ardesbir was sent for to the rajalfs 
presence, and consulted. Ilia ojiiniori ami 
counsel tvere against timidity, avowing that 
the safety of the rajah ami his dominions lay 
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in energy, promptUnde, and datintloss resolu- 
tion. lie ift recorded as having concluded 
his address in tlic following terms, which 
were more intrepid than ])roph(itic : — “ O 
]>rinco, the enonjy has appeared in greater 
numbers than before. They are a hundred 
to our one, hut helndd our courage ! We 
will cither yield our lives, or take those of 
our foes; and in this resolve may Cod be- 
friend US, since he always removes our diffi- 
culties.” The rajah and his army w^ent out 
against the foe, and a sanguinary conflict 
ensued. The Hindoo prince was unfortunately 
blain, and his men wavered, and gradually 
gave way. Ardoshir and his Parsecs, as in 
the previous battle, charged the enemy witli 
terrible fury. The Mohammedan general 
was prepared for this, and offered a resist- 
.snee as desperate, led by a chief of great 
]u*owess. ^i'bis redoubtable leader and Arde- 
bliir encountered each other hand-to-h.and, 
and the Mohammedan was slain. Aluf Kban, | 
j)erceiving that fortune again fav^onred the I 
Hindoo cause, ebiody in tlie person of Avde- I 
sliir, charged down upon him with the main 
portion of bis force, and was received with iin- 
^haken fortitude. During this crisis a dart 
pierced the breast of Ardesbir, and he fell 
dead from his horse. The Parsecs a])pear 
to have yielded to the panic common 
to oriental nations when their chief falls — 
they fled from the field. The enemy entered 
Satijan, dealing bloody retrihution around 
them. The dynasty of the rfijah, as well as 
his life, terminated on that day, and the 
Piirsees of Haujan, like those of Iran, bowed 
the neck to victors the same in creed, and in 
enmity to them. 

The Parscies who were not slain or sub- 
jected to slavery fled to the mountains of 
Raharout, saving notliing but their lives and 
the sacred fire. Saiijan was never again 
occuined by them. Not one Parsco is to be 
fiiuiid there even now, nor is there any 
memento of their influence and distinguished 
career at that spot, once so happy a refuge 
for them, except a dokhma, or lower of silence, 
for the dead. It W(Uild aj)pear that the 
mountain fastnesses afforded a defence, or the 
enemy was too much occupied to pursue 
them, or deemed them nnwortliy of pursuit, 
for they continued in their mountain refuge 
for about twelve years unmolested. 

A small company of Parsees existed at 
Ransda at that time, with whom a corre- 
spondence was opened, and the fugitives 
moved down from their highlands, and found 
hospitality among their brethren. Thither 
of course the sacred fire was brought ; for the 
more a superstition is persecuted, the more 
its devotees cling to it, unless — ns in the ease 


of the Parsees in Persia upon the conquest 
by the Arabs — death is made the alternative 
of conformity; and the latter is chosen once 
for all, at least in outward adhesion. 

At Nowsari the Parsees had become 
somewhat numerous and rich ; to that ])lace 
the sacred fire was soon after removed, and 
ultimately to Oodwarra, thirty-two miles from 
Surat, where it still is, within the oldest and 
most venerated fire -temple in India. 

Previous to the overthrow of the Rajah of 
Saujan many Parsees emigrated from that 
place to other cities of Gujerat, and almost 
all that is now known of them is that they 
peacefully prosecuted the pursuits of in<lustry, 
contributing to the social importance and 
]>rosperitv of those cities. Their lives were 
spent too tranquilly for many records of them 
to rcmaiir such as constitute the more exciting 
pages of history. Some few ohstruclions, 
iiowever, to this easy current of their affairs 
were presented, and these were generally 
removed hy passiveness on the part of the 
aggrieved. Sometimes, however, the ancient 
warlike sj)irit of their race biirst upwards, as 
the fervent fires of their altars. An instance 
of some note ooenrred at Variao, near Surat, 
when it was under the sovereignty of the 
Rajali of Rnttunporo. This potentate at- 
tempted a heavy exaction in the form of an 
especial tax from his Parsee subjects, their 
reputed riches having tenqited liis rapacity. 
After petitions and remonstrances had proved 
unavailing, the objects of his plunder obsti- 
nately refused the tribute, and the rajah sent 
what the Parsees call an army, but which 
numerically diil not deserve the name, to en- 
force his demands. An engagement ensued, 
ill which, notwithstanding that their numbers 
w^ere extremely disproportionate, victory w^as 
won by the Parsees. The rajah did not 
attempt a second time to accomplish his pur- 
pose by force, but resorted to an act of per- 
fiily characteristic of his age, country, and 
creed. He surprised the Parsecs at a grant! 
marriage festival in Variao, and w’hile they 
w^ero wuth their wives and children enjoying 
themselvca, all wT.rc put to the sword— -not a 
woman or even a child W'as permitted tu 
escape. The same *’anguinary barbarity 
w’hicli w^as shown at Cawmporc, and clsewdiero 
in India ages after, w^as practised on the 
Variaoan Parsees. ’’J'o this day at Surat the 
memhers of the community celebrate certain 
religious rites in honour of those who perished 
by the cf)W^ardice and bloody treachery of the 
Hindoos of Ruttunpore. 

It w^as not until after their flight from 
Saujan that the Parsees acquired much 
w-ealth or influence in the west of India 
generally. At Nowsari and Surat they 
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l»ecaine gradually rich and influential. The 
nawahs of the latter city, although ]\Io- 
hammedang, were not unfriemlly to the refn- 
geoa, and frequently conferred upon thorn 
small aituations of trust anil honour. From 
liiiie to time, there, and in other parts of 
India, tlic more enlightened Mohammedans 
were more favonraldo to the Parsees than to 
the llindong; but this was very seldom tlie 
case, excc])t among sn(?li as were not reputed, 
or were not at heart zealous for tlio religion 
ol the l*rophct. Ily the m(»re devout atllie- 
ronts of Islatn tlie Parsecs were regfinlod as 
the most rlangerous of idolaters, hecanse their 
idolatry was subtle an<l rclined. There was 
no fear of tlie faithfid being proselytized by tlie 
monstrous idolatries of Mindooism ; hut there 
was something insinuating and ethereal in the 
/oroastriaii system, whicli liad a tendency to 
eaptivato alike the aentinimital and philoso- 
phical. 

On a few occasions even the Oreat ]\rognl 
<M)ndescended to treat with some consideration 
tlistiiiguished nieinbers of the I’arsee com- 
ninnity. About tlie middle of the eighteenth 
rentuvy a jaghire in the zilUih of Surat was 
conferred by the Mogul u]iou one Nek Sant 
ivhan, for services rendered liy him at the 
court of Agra in nieehaiiical and iriathernatical 
philosophy. 'riiis enlightened Parsec was 
instrumental in gaining concessions and ]>ri- 
vileges on belialf of tlie Englisli at Surat. 
Tint tliroiighout the long period of Moham- 
meilan ojqiression aids of kindness on the 
part of their rulers to the Parsecs were rare. 
The orthodox Mohamincdaiis followed them 
witli rnthh'ss persecution, unless such was 
restrained or mitigated by political considera- 
tions, as one champion of l.slam endeavoured 
to plunder or subdue the territory of another, 
Sometimes this [lersecuted race purchased 
immunity from torment, and at other times 
the general (nh'i’ation, rendered necessary by 
tlie overwhelming iiuniher of dissidents from 
Islam, as a matter ol course comprised the 
Parsecs, comparatively so insignificant in 
unmiiers. d.\) the good faith, generosity, or 
toleration of the Mohammedans, the Farsee 
community owed little in any age, ami to this 
day it is scoffed at and hated by them every- 
where in [ndia. 

The prosperity of the settlers at Nowsari 
continued down to a late period. In the six- 
toentli century it seems to have reached its 
acme, but for a long time the community 
there has been on the decline, and is now 
(*omposed of ])riests. From tliis sacerdotal 
colony the Parsecs at Honihay and other 
places derive tlieir ministers. 

The settlement at Surat rnaintainod a re- 
spectable position u|> to the time of the arrival 
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of the Dutch, from which period it rapidly 
rose in wealth. The Dnfcli, more liberal and 
politic in religious matters tlian the Portu- 
guese, fostered the descendants of the Parsec 
colonists. The broker of tlie Dutch factory 
at Surat, wlien that nation gained a firm 
footing there, was a Parsee, and liis influence 
with the na\Nab was so great, that the aims 
of the Dutch were much facilitatcil by him. 
Indeed, all the European commercial adven- 
turers in India found it necessary, or for their 
interest generally, to employ Parsee brokers. 
This has arisen from tlie energy in trade dis- 
played by the latter, their superior practical 
intelligence, their freedom from bigotry, and 
their rejection of caste and all its train of iri- 
convenienoos sofdally and commercially. These 
quick-witted Parsee brokers have generally 
contrived to enrich themselves ; and many 
EniNipeans have believed that the wealth thus 
acquired would not always have been gained 
hail the agents been true to their principals. 
f)ishonest Europeans litive so often found 
themselves outwitted in comniereial compe- 
tition by Parsee agents or rivals, that tiiey 
have very naturally jiropagated impressions 
concerning them far from favourable. There 
are, however, some grounds for tlie opinion 
that energy and integrity arc not the onl}’’ 
qualities wliicli mark the Parsecs as hhiropoan 
agents, and that a ea[)acity for intrigue wliere 
their own commercial interests are concerned 
in as prominent a feature in their character as 
almost any other. 

It was at Surat that the intelligence, acti- 
vity, and buKiness talents of tlie Parsecs — 
surjiassing any degree in wldeli the IMnssul- 
men and Hindoos are ever found to possess 
these qualities — first won ])re-ominent tlis- 
tinetion. When nombay rose to importance, 
the capital and energies of the Parsees were, 
to a great extent, transferred to the new and 
more ]>owerfnl centre of operations. Indeed, 
from the commencement of the lOnglish power 
ill India, this people rose rapidly in fortune 
and influence, the more tolerant spirit of the 
IJritish giving them a fairer scope for their 
abilities than tliey had ever before possessed. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the arrival 
of the Parsecs at lloinhay, as this j>eople, like 
the Hindoos, are strangely neglectful of his- 
torical records, relying upon tradition, which, 
as in all other cases, proves of very uncertain 
value. It is likely that the Parsees settled in 
the Island of Bombay previous to the cession 
of it to Charles II., as the dowry of his wife, 
the Princess of Portugal, IfifiS. It is sup- 
posed that English merchants at Surat in- 
iliiced the Parsees of that place to go to 
Bombay as their agents, before yet the power 
uf England was established there. Mr. Do- 
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pjil)]ioy Franijee snpposos that there was only 
n single Parsco there at the time, when the 
lOnglish assumed authority, or if more tlian 
one tlie number ^^ns very small. Ho adopts 
the following eharacteristic argument in proof 
of his opinion. Dr. Fryer, who visited 
Rombay in 1071, says — “ On the other side of 
the great iidct to the sea, is a point nhntting 
against Old Woman’s Island, and is called 
Malabar Hill, a roeky woody mountain, yet 
on the top of all h a Parsec tomb Intel j/ 
raised,'* The first work of the Parsees. 
wherever they settle, is to construct a tomb 
(dokhama) or tower of silence for the recep- 
tion of the dead ; and the statement of 
Dr. Fryer, that the tomb in question had 
been rocontl}^ raised, is a sufficient ])roof that 
no considerable number of the Parsees could 
liavo settled in that island prior to its cession 
to the British. 

“So far as we have been able to ascertain 
from tradition among the Parsees themselves, 
Dorabjee Nauablioy was the first and only 
individual of the race, who resided with his 
family in Bombay when the island was under 
the sway of tbc Portugnoso government. He 
AVRs eni})loyed b)’' the authorities in trans- 
acting miscellaneous Imsijiess with the natives 
of the place. When the island was ceded to 
England, ho Avas appointed to a similar 
office ; and, as the new rulers Avere ignorant 
of the place, manners, language, and customs 
of the people, lie was frequently consulted by 
them on aftairs of stat^?. We ina}" also infer 
tliat at the time of lb*. Fryer’s Au'sit to Bom- 
]»ay, the number of Parsees liAong there must 
have, been very insignificant, as that gentle- 
man makes no mention of tin min the descrqi- 
tion given by him of the inhabitants then 
comju’ising the pojudatiou of the island.” 

Dorabjee Nalmblmy was a very remarkable 
man, ami rendered signal services to the 
Jiritish ; Dosahlioy Framjee thus refers to 
tliose of his son : — “ In lfiy2, a severe plague 
broke out in Bombay, when most of the 
Europeans of the place, an<l soldiers in the 
garrison, fell victims to the disease. Taking 
advantage of this unf(;rtunate circumstance, 
tlio Seedees of Jniigeera, who Avere then a 
powwful and 2 nde}>endent ]>ooplc, invaded 
llombay with a large force, and took posses - 
session of the island and Dungerry fort (now 
called Pbrt George). Dorabjee's son Rustoiii 
Dorab, who ha<l succeeded his father in the 
service of the Bombay government, under- 
took to drive away the Scedees from the place. 
He raised a militia from among the fishermen 
of the population, fought the invaders and 
defeated them. He then dispatched mes- 
sengers AA'ith the news of the victory to the 
chief of the English factory at Surat, who soon 


after arrived in Bombay and tot)k charge of 
the government. For these invaluable ser- 
vices Rustoni Dorab was honoured with the 
hereditary title of Patel (lord or chief) of 
Bombay. He was also placed at the head of 
the fisherman caste, and invested with the 
authority of adjudicating civil and religious 
disputes among them, an authority Avhich, up 
to this day, is enjoyed by his descendants. 
On the death of Rustom Dorab, hia son, 
Oowasjee Rusiomjee, was invested with a 
dress of honour by Governor Hornby. As in 
those days the government found much diffi- 
culty in providing tonnage for tran3})orting 
troops from one place to another, Cowasjee 
Patel was entrusted with the provision of 
boats and tonnage for the public service, 
which duty he ]KU’formed very creditably. 
When the British took Tannali from the 
IMahrafctas, Cowasjee Patel was appointed to 
an important post in the ])hice, where he 
colonized a number of Parsees, and built 
places of worship and other charitable build- 
ings for their use from his own purse. On 
the death of Cowasjee, his son, Sorahjoe, 
succeeded to the title of “ Patel.” The pre- 
sent head of this family, Hirjeebhoy Rustom - 
jee Cowasjee I’atel, was until lately one of 
the most extensive merchants in China, and is 
at present in England.” 

Among the early Parsec settlers at Bom- 
bay, after the British became the rulers, Averc 
several men eminent for their virtues and in- 
telligence, Avho exercised no small influence 
upon the progress of the sottlomcnt and the 
development of English power. One 8aAvjee, 
a shipwright, was of this number; he left 
Burst, where he was born, to fill a situation 
ill the service of Mr. Dudley, the company’s 
ship builder. SaA\ jee’s skill as a ship builder 
gave satisfaction to the East India Company, 
and the European community at Bombay. 
He acquired a preponderating influence witli 
the government and merchants. Under his 
auspices, the dockyard at Bombay A\'a8 
founded, 1735. It is a singular circumstance 
that cA’er since, the situation of master of the 
dockyard has been filled by a descendant of 
fSawjee. 

Many Parsecs that a»*^ now, in 1858, pros- 
perous merchants in India — more especially in 
Bombay — are the descendants of the first set- 
tlers in that island, when under the protection 
of the British flag they flocked thither secure 
of liberty, toleration, and protection. It was 
not until a much later period that the Parsees 
made way in Bengal and Madras. In 
eastern and southern as well as weatorii 
India they rose in the social scale, with the 
gradual development of European power, 
ill north-eastern India they never gained a 
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footing, up to the time of the amval of the 
I^^nglish; after that period they gradually 
found their way thither. As llritish con- 
quest spread, a way was opened still wider 
for their commercial enterprise, and at last 
the Parsec was found in every part of India, 
in the newest conquests as well as in the old 
ratios of the presiclcneies. The present posi- 
tion of the Parsecs affords a striking illus- 
tration of the uncertain glories of states ami 
peoples. The whole Parsce community in 
India, Persia, and adjoining countries, prohahly 
does not exceed one hundred and lift}* thousand 
souls. Persia is no longer the centre of their 
influence, religious, social, or ])olitieal : they 
are there a persecuted remnant, trodden 
down by the Mohammedan tyrant. In India, 
and especially in llomhay, they are to be found 
in greatest numbers, and there alone have they 
influonee — power, strictly speaking, they 
do not possess anywhere. Those who re- 
inainetl in Persia after the dispersion 8nfiere<l 
horribly from every rntldess robber whose 
hosts overflow’cd the land. Arab, Affghan, 
t)r Mogul, wliicb ever ruled where the Parsec 
kindled bis sacred pih*, ;dike inHIete<l indig- 
!iity and o]>prcssi()n ; and now, so genial 
has been tlic effect of Mritisb power to the 
Parsecs, those who live in India are the 
toacdiors and anccourers of those who still 
linger in their fatlier-land. Seldom in the 
worhl’s history has a race, once so mighty, 
fallen so low as the Ghebers of Persia. Due 
of their brethren in India has, as eloquently 
as sadly, written when he thus refers to it : — 
‘‘ The instability of human grandeur receives 
no more striking illustration than is afforded 
hy the overthrow of the great monarchies 
which ruled in Asia before the (Christian era. 
Inheritors of the old glories of the Assyrian 
and Baliyloniaii empires, the Persian power 
spread its dominion from the isles of Greece 
to the table-land of Thibet — from the Caspian 
Sea to the confines of India. The ruins of 
ancient Persopolis tell of the splendour and 
the j)Ower of the Magiaii ]»rinces. The re- 
mains of mighty causeways, ent ste]> by step 
on the Jhikhtyari Mountains, which clivi<letbe 
valley of the Tigris from the plains of Ispa- 
lian, and form the natural d(d’ence on that side 
of the modern Moslem empire of Persia, tell 
of the passage of myriads of busy feet, and 
the march of heavy Ijodies of soldiery in an- 
cient times, wliere now even the caravanserai 
daro not pass, and the wild robbers of the 
hills gain a precarious snhsistenoe by plun- 
dering the plains, and by tending cattle, 
which form their only wealth. In short, hero 
is a country, once the most powerful, groan - 
.ng under the fanatic and despotic rulers, 
while the few descendants of that proud 


ancient race are sunk into unnoticeablc insig- 
niflcance. All this, we again say, forcibly 
reinhuls ns of the instability of human gran- 
deur. To a Parsec, liowcver, the decline ami 
fall of the old Persian empire is a subject of 
peculiar interest. Tliat strong ieeling of 
association which binds to the present the 
memory of the past stages of a man’s private 
existence — that same feeling jiresents vividly 
before onr minds the memory of what onr 
forefathers wore. Our race in India enjoys 
all the blessings of an enligliteiied and liberal 
government — and onr only wish is that onr 
brethren in the Persian soil may also be as 
happy and fortunate as onreclv’es.” 

It is difficult to compute the number of 
Parsecs, but two -thirds of their wliole number 
are estimated by themselves to be located in 
the Bombay presidency. Their increase 
there is rajiid. Until of late years the Par- 
sec population of Rnrat exceeded that of 
Bombay, but at present tlio latter city has a 
much larger population, ddioir natural in- 
crease is in a much greater ratio than that of 
any oilier race in India. They are a very 
united jicople, although tliero are two sects, 
the Sheinsoys and Kadmis ; hut their differ- 
ence not involving any article of faith, or 
test of communion, but .siinjily the date upon 
whieli a certain feast should be observed, they 
arc not likely to quarrel, or hold divided 
interests. 

There is considerable dissatisfaction with 
the state of the law in India as regards their 
community. I’hey are anxious to transmit 
property in their faniilies on a principle na- 
turally more equitable than that which British 
law rec.ognises. The jvrojKU’ty of the Par, sees, 
real and personal, is divided ctpially among 
their children, or in the jiroportiuii of one 
part to a dangliter, and two to a son. Tlioy 
cannot he brought to comprehend the justice 
or the advantage of the law of primogeniture. 
In certain cases, however, this law has been 
ap])lied and enforced, and certain covetous 
members of the community have insisted on 
their title as heir-at-law, according to British 
custom. This has excitctl intense anxiety 
and dissatisfaction among the whole people, 
and they demand tliat their own cusbun, from 
time iminoinorial, shall he law to them. '^Ihe 
government which has favoured more jiower- 
ful and less loyal religious bodies has not. in 
the opinion of some of this people, met them 
with fairness and frankness in this'^respeet. 
There has been a reluctance on the part of 
the Englisli authorities to depart from the 
aristocratic regime, of England on the subject 
of inheritance. Still, the concession of some 
relief was necessary, ami in 18 o7, an act was 
passed by the government of India (No. IX.), 
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which coniplicvl with tlio wislioa of the 
Parsecs to the following extent ; — 

I. — It is hereby ennctcti, Ihsit from the first <lay of 
.lane, one thousand eight liumlred and thirty -seven, all 
iniitiovable properly situate within the jurisdiction of any 
of the courts established by liis majesty’s eliartcr, shall, 
as far ns r(?gard3 the transmission of such property on the 
death and intestacy of any Parsec having a beneficial in- 
terest in the same, or by last will of any such Parsee, be 
taken to be and to have been of the nature of ehattels 
real, and not of freehold. 

II. — Provided always, that in any suit at law or in 
equity which shall be brought for .the r(H‘overy of such 
immovable property as is aforesaid, no advantage shall 
be taken of any defect of title arising out of the transmis- 
sion of siieh property upon tlie death and intestacy of any 
Parsee having a henefioial interest in the same, or by the 
last will of any such Parsee, if such transmission took 
place before the said lirst day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven, and if such trausmissiou wen*, 
either according to the rules wliich regulate the transmis- 
sion of freehold property, or else; took place with the 
acquiescence of all persons to whom any interest in that 
I)roperty would, according to the rules w'hi<‘h regulate the 
transmission of chattels real, have accrued upon the death 
of such Parsee. 

W. H. MACNAOIfTKiV, 

Secreinri/ io the Govenunc/U of Inditt. 

When it is recollected that the wcaltli of 
tlio Piirsoos is out ol* all proportion to their 
numbers, the community being; i)n>bab]y tbe 
richest in the world, taking sucli ju'oportion 
into account, the importance of this subject to 
the government »>f India and to Rritisli inte- 
rests is o])vioiis. It would be an absurd 
policy to alienate a bravo and loyal peoph*, 
when ail the otlier religiou.s parties, even in 
the midst of tlicir sedition, have bad their 
feelings, principles, and customs, eonsiilcrcMl 
in the administration of the law. 

The Parsecs were grateful for the act of 
18.M7, but it did not fully meet the case; the 
heir of the intestate Parsee might still claim 
the landed estates, if disposed to violate the 
acknowledged principles of his religion ami 
the sacred customs of Ids people. The difli- 
culty in the way of conceding relief on other 
points arose from the want of a proper stan- 
<lard among the Parsecs themselves. Dis- 
putes among the Hindoos, and also among 
the Mohammedans, liave been decided by 
judgments according to their sacred books, 
interpreted by their Shastrccs and Kazoes ; 
but the Parsee hooks do not relate to sucdi 
matters as would enable an P]nglish judge to 
adjudicate according to them. 

One ef the demands of the Parsecs involves 
groat difficulty in the administration of justice 
by an Eiiglisli court : it is, that tlio right of 
adoption where there i.s no child shall bo 
recognised, so that property may descend to 
the person so adopted. The refusal of the ■ 
English governmem to recognise this right | 
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I on the part of both Mohaiiimodans and 
Hindoos was one of the causes of the great 
outbreak of 18/5S. The Parsecs feel the 
operation of English law in this particular 
as keenly as tlio votaries of other Eastern 
.ereeds, and hence very mucdi dissatisfaction 
exists. 

Very few of the Parsees seek, or obtain 
unsought, posts of Jionour under government, 
but they are very s(?nsible of any acknow- 
ledgments of their loyalty. Several of the 
ricliest and most benevolent men in India, or 
probably in the world, arc ParseevS, who co- 
operate with the government in doing good 
to the people. Among them Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy stands conspicuous. Queen Vic- 
toria lias raised him to the rank of a baronet, 
ami conferred upon him other honours. 
Among them was a gold medal set in diamonds 
bearing an effigy of her majesty, and on the 
reverse the inscription, “To Sir Jamsetjee 
Jcejeehlmy, Bart., from the British Dovern- 
mont, ill honour of his munificeiioe and his 
l>atriotisin.” Seldom has any British snhjcet 
received an honour so ilignified or so deserved. 
Notwithstanding the Parsec customs, Sir »Iam- 
setjeo has set ajiart ten thousaml [loumls ])er 
annum in laud for supporting the dignity of 
the liaroiietcy on the jiart of Ids siieeessor. 
The shield of this renowned person is one of 
the strangest ever known to heraldry. The 
following is its description, as given hy an 
Indian periodical, which evidently published 
it with authority. It will no doubt interest 
the British reader: — “Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy’s * coat-of-arms’ consists of a bandsome 
sliiekl in tlic form of the shields used hy the 
Ividghts of St. John at the dcfeuco of Malta, 
heautifully emblazoned by serolas of gold. 
At tlie lower part of the shield is a landscape 
scene in Tmiia, intended to represent a part, 
of the island of Jiombay, with the Islands of 
Salsette and Elephanta in the distance. The 
snn i.s seen rising from bcliind Salsetto, to 
denote industry, and, in diffusing its light 
and heat, displaying liberality. The ujipcr 
[»art of the sliield lias a wliite ground, to 
ilcuote integrity and purity, on which are 
placed two bees, representing industry and 
pcr6(3ve ranee. The sliioid is surmounted by 
a crest, consisting of a beautiful peacock, 
denoting wealtli, grandeur, and magnificence, 
and in its inoutb is placed an ear of paddy, 
denoting beneticence. Below the shield is a 
white iientiant folded, on which is inscribed 
tlie wonls * Industry and Liberality,’ which is 
Sir Jamset joe’s motto.” 

There i.s no class of the natives of India 
which engages itself so extensively in, or 
j hopes to effect so much by, periodical litera- 
! ture, as that of the l^arsees. They are not 
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only actively engaged on tlie native press, 
but also on tlie English press of’ India, many 
being excellent Englisli scholars. The mana- 
ger of the Bombay Timfis, himself a Parsec 
(as already mentioned), makes the following 
statement on this subject ; — “ There are four- 
teen newspapers published in the Uujerati 
language, which are mostly circulated ainuiig 
the Parsees. Three of them are published 
daily, one tri-weeldy, three bi-weekly, six 
weekly, and one fortnightly. The Rasl- 
Goftar, a weekly newspaper, is the most in- 
fluential and best of all. It enjoys the largest 
circulation, is conducted by the most talented 
moil rd the community, and always represents 
the sentiments and feelings of the educated, 
liberal-minded, and cnlighteiuHl portion of the 
population. It deals, we may say, without 
foar of contradiction, witli ])nblic nu n and 
[uihlio measures in a [mngeney of style and 
iudc])endonco of tone at least equal to that of 
its Englisli brethren on the spot. To this 
]»aper is iindoniahly tine the credit of Laving 
greatly contributed, by the force and weight 
of its vigorous articles, to the abolition of 
many siqierstitions jiractised among flic natives, i 
and the iiitrodnetioii of reforms ealeulated to 
raise the moral and social e(jnditioii of the 
jieopic to a higher scale of civilization. Tlie 
daily papers are also creditably conducted. 
Of the bi-weekly journals the Chabook is the 


best, and is one of the most spirited native 
journals in India. The Satlaya Prakash, 
a journal circulated chiefly among the Hindoo 
]>ortion of the population of Jiombay, is a very 
clever paper indeed, and is expected to do 
that service to the Hindoos which the Kaat- 
U of tar lias d<me to the Parsees.’* 

These details of the present condition, 
temper, and pros])Ccts of this strangely inte- 
resting race arc given with more propn(*ty in 
this chapter than if reserved to the relatitui 
of events under the general liistory of the 
English in India, in detailing wliicli it will 
he more imiiortaiit to dwell upon the great 
events of the cabinet and the field, whieli fill 
lip the evcr-mcniorablo story of English con- 
rpicst and English rule. Whatever be the 
future history of the Parsee in the land of bis 
origin, be is destined to exercise a great and 
an increasing influence ujion the land of bis 
adoption; and not only upon it, but -through 
it, ami more especially through its commerce, 
upon the jiroud and mighty empire in which 
it is alisorbed. Hap}»y will it be if at tlio 
same time this interesting jicople shall learn 
i that neither in the fire -temple nor in the 
Imninary of day is God appropriately wor- 
shijijicd ; but while he is known as “ the true 
Light, that lightetli every man who coinetli 
into tiie world,’* he is a Spirit,'* and is to be 
“ worsliijipcd in spirit and in truth.” 
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RUSSIAN INTERCOURSE, COMMERCIAL 

Htstokians generally |»lacc the Portuguese 
first amongst the bhiroiiean nations whicii 
have, since the fifteenth century, for purposes 
of commerce or empire, penetrated to India, 
and the Asiatic regions and islands east of it. 
The Dutch have accorded to them, almost by 
common consent, the second place in the 
order of time for sucli adventurers. England 
is represented as afterwards pursuing the 
same objects ; but, as will be shown in another 
chapter, the English preceded the Dutch in 
oriental adventure. 

It is not generally known that Russia 
claims to have been the first European nation 
that has opened a commerce with China, and 
she professes to have traded with the people 
of Thibet and Nortlieru India long before the 
Portuguese made any attempt wliatever to 
accomplish such an object. Kusaiu is a boast- 
ful nation; and the h'lat won by the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and Rritisb, in tlieir Eastern 
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darings and doings, roused the jealousy ami 
vanity of the Mu.scovites to put forth claims 
to priority of Eastern commerce. The inter- 
course of Russia wdth India was never worthy 
of notice, and was so indirect, that it can 
scarcely be said she ever liail any commercial 
connection whatever vitb its people. Rut 
her intercourse with China assumed a regular 
character before that of any other European 
jiower, and probably may be considered as 
entitling her to the claim she covets. In this 
liistory it is only necessary to notice the enter- 
liriscs of other Ihiropcan nations in the East 
so far as they illustrate the history of India, 
and so far as they may throw light upon tlu? 
history of the British empire in the East. A 
clear and coniprehensivc view of citlier can- 
not be received without some account being 
given of what other nations cflocted or at- 
tempted. A brief outline of Russian history 
in connection with the East is necossar}', 
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Because the desi^na of tlmt pi>woi* upon linlia 
und China — niul, indeed, upon the whole 
Asiatic world — arc in the present day no 
secret, and actually contribute more to the 
political coin plications of Europe than any 
otiicr cause, The action of Russia, aUhou^ijh 
not inimediiitc upon India, is very decisive 
and extensive upon nei.j^hhouring countries. 
Persia feels in every tihre the touch of the 
Cossack lance ; and tlio encroachment of the 
czar has already drawn the line of dominion 
around a large area of the Oliincso empire. 

The Tartar conrpierors of liiissia, it is well 
known, held intercourse Loth with India niul 
China. 

When the Czar Baailius, the fourth Duke 
of Smolensko and Pleskow, gained his inde- 
pendence, about lo08, it is alleged by tlic 
Bussiansthatcommunications, for the purposes 
of barter, were maiutainod hetween the Itus- 
siaiis and Chinese. ’^Phe accounts given of 
such transaiitions Ly Russian writers are con- 
tradictory or inconsistent; but there is sulTi- 
cioiit proof that some sort of trading inter- 
course with all the frontier nations, and 
through tliem for the productions of remoter 
Asiatic countries, was maintained from a very 
early period by the Buss. 

In tlie middle of the sixteenth century, 
Russia acquired Astracan, and extended her 
authority all along tlio V^dga to the Caspian. 
Thence commercial intercourse with easteru 
nations was sought by her in the rude way 
which comj)orta witli her custom aud cha- 
racter ; ami the Persians and Russians, as 
well as the Turks and Russians, maiutaiuod 
an active trade, as far as tlio character of the 
age aud the degree of existing civilization 
attained. 

It is admitted on all liands that while the 
Portuguese were seeking a trade with China 
by sea, the Russians had ])rosecutcd the same 
object inost arduously by laud ; aud long be- 
fore a Dutch merchant or mariner had .set 
foot upon the shores of (liina, the Hiherian 
Russ had actually acquirc<l Chinese territory, 
and by a strange mixture of framl, force, and 
barter, made a trade with tlic Chinese. 
Whatever question there may be a.s to the 
priority of the Portuguese in traflic with 
China, none can exist tliat the Riissiains pre- 
ceded both the English and Dutch. Tlie 
more, however, this subject is searched, the 
more evident is it tliat Russia carried on a 
sort of border brigandage under tlio name of 
trade in one direction, and a more fair inter- 
change of commodities in another, long Before 
the ships of Portugal entered the w'aters of 
the Chinese seas. M. Aiiher, probably, gave 
this subject as much attention as any person 
has done, and his opportunities as secretary 


to the Tlonourahlo the Court of Directors ot 
the East India Company, gave him peculiar 
advantages in so doing; and he affirms in 
terms, however, w’hich are jirohahly too 
cautions, the very early border trade of 
Russia with China. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, while Holland was only speculating 
upon trade with that country, and England 
was making brave but irregular and unsys- 
tematic oflorts to found an eastei’ii ooniiuercc ; 
while tbe Portuguese were in a position, to 
their Cliiueso enterprises, of great uncer- 
tainty, tlie Russians had taken up a warlike 
attitude on the Chinese frontier, and were 
trading with weapons in their hamls in spite 
of the prohibitions of the mandarins and the 
celestial emperor. Of that period, ^l. Aulicr 
says : — ‘‘ The Russians had, toAvarda the 
latter end of the sixtecntli century, pene- 
trated througli Siberia to the (.■hincse fi'on- 
tiers. The Chinese took umbrage at the 
enterprising spirit of thc-se new neighhoiirs, 
ami erected forts to defend their houmlarics. 
Skirmishes wore fre(tuent, and an open war 
was expected." In fact, tlie Russiiuis pur- 
sue the same policy which they prosecuted 
towards the Chinese at this day, with the 
same sort of failure and of success, ^riie 
Bnssiaus juissed the boundary ; established 
what, in that age, were called factories ; took 
as much ground as they wanted for those 
factories, and held them by arms. TIjo 
(.Uiinese frequently invaded tho ])rccinets of 
tlie Russian agents, aud laid waste tlieir 
buildings and ))lantations, destroying, but 
seldom apjiropriating, the property of the 
traders. Retaliation was sought by the Mus- 
(a)vites, which nearly always isriue<l in a 
further advance within the Cliinese territo- 
rie.s, until fresh conflic.ts and renewed attacks 
by the Chinese com])elled them to strengthen 
their jiositions, whicli again served as points 
from which further aggressions might be made. 
During a large portion of tho seventeenth 
century, while the Portuguese trade was 
declining, and the Dutch and English rivalry 
in the eaHtern seas embroiled these countries 
ami created uiieasinoKs in Europe, the Chinese 
and Russians continued to trade even amidst 
(lie vindictiveness of a desultory border con- 
llict. 'Die Russians pervsevered in smuggling, 
and in land forays ; and the latter in litfnl 
and tumidtuoiiB attacks upon their dogged, 
persistent, and still encroaching neighbonrs. 
So early as 1 6S1), it became a necessity to tho 
Chinese emperor to liave a boundary treaty 
with ills brother the czar, and that treaty 
was cleverly made by the liussians a means 
of obtaining a recognition of their authority 
over a eoTisiderahlc area which they had in- 
vatlcd. and also of their right to trade under 
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ccrfani stipulations. PlouIp»)tontijirios of tlio 
two courts met and fixed the liiiiits of the 
two empires at the river Kuloceld, three 
hundred leaL^uea from the great wall. Itay- 
nal remarks that, “ this was the first treaty in 
which the Chinese had ever been concerned 
since the foundation of their empire. They 
granted the Jlussians the liberty of sending a 
caravan every year to Pekin, an indulgence 
wliich bad always been denied to foreigners, 
with the utmost precaution. It was easily 
jierccived that the ^J'artara, although they 
conformed to the manuer.s and customs of the 
Chinese, did not adopt their political iniixiin.’* 
A comparison of the way in which the Rus- 
sians and Dutch wore treated at the Baiue 
period is very instructive to the student of 
the history of European progress in eastern 
Asia. 

The Dutch embassy of 1055 to the Em- 
peror of China, was one of the most iinpo.siiig 
Europ(‘au cuibassies ever directed to that 
court. The ainl^assadors were accompanied 
hy others from tlie Tartars and from the great 
Mogul. When the}' arrived at Pekin, after 
many humiliations and much delay, they had 
to wait all niglit in an open court, in expecta- 
tion that the emperor tvoiild .appear on his 
throne early in the morning. VVlicu he did 
appear, he remained seated in state for a 
rpiartor of an hour, when the representatives 
of these potentates were haughtily ordered by 
an official to withdraw, the emperor not 
having deigned to speak to them. 'J'hey 
wore conducted to aii ante -chamber in the 
court of ceremonies, whore a letter of the em- 
peror was handed to each, or rather hound to 
the back of an interpreter, wlio marched 
before them througli the mid«llo gate of the 
court. These letters the amliassadors were 
obliged to receive kneeling. The Dutch, 
on this occasion, were not admittetl to the 
cmjieror's presence at all, until after they liad 
made “ the nine prostrations.” This was 
considered an act of liomage to the emperor, 
recognising him as supreme lord of the 
universe. The Dutch were willing to make 
any number of prostrations if they could gain 
a footing for their trade, but their com- 
pliance humbled them in the opinion of the 
Phinesc, and their presents were accepted in 
the liglit of tribute from their country to the 
emperor, in virtue of the ceremony in which 
they had taken part. In that year an am- 
bassador from the czar was also at Pekin. 
He refused to make the nine j)rostrations, 
alleging that the czar his master was iuferifu* 
to no monarch ; and he, his subject, would do 
homage to no other than bis own lawful 
sovereign. The sjiirit of the czar’s minister 
startled the imagination of the Chinese, and 
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the emperor refused him an audience. The 
ambassador prepared to tleparl, hut the t iu- 
])oror forbade him to leave Pekin without hia 
imperial jiass. The czar’s representative 
carried himself bohlly, and reminded his im- 
perial majesty, througli In's ofiicials, that the 
czar his master, had the means of vindicating 
the rights of the humblest of his subjects, 
and would not be deficient in avenging the 
honour of his own ropresoutativo. The 
courage and decision of the ambassador 
im})rcssed the .Vsiatii! mind with a sciks (3 of 
power, while the compliance of the Dutch 
j>roduced an impression of weakness, and in- 
duced contempt. To the conduct of the 
ambassador on this oc-casion, as well as to the 
energy and force of the traders and soldiers 
on the frontier, the czar was indebted for the 
readiness with which the imj>ortaiit treaty 
was subsequently entered into hy his cclestijd 
majesty. 

The contract of the terms of the Russian 
treaty with the final answer given hy the 
emperor to the Dutch, is a very striking ex- 
emplification of the value of the two lines of 
policy when dealing with tlie Chinese : — 

The ultimnle Dcerce of tlie Fiii»(j(;riir : 

To the kiiiploiii of lloJlfiud linilth ami peace, wJiich out 
of its cordial love to justice has subjected itself to us, and 
sent ambassadors through tlie wide sea to pay us tribute; 
we ncverthcluss, weighing in our luind the length of the 
voyage, with the dangers iucideut thereto, do heartily 
grant them leave to eoiric once every eight years to pay 
their tribute unto this coiud ; and this vve do to make 
known to the universe our aflcctious to the people of the 
remotest parts. 

According to an old rcjiortofa committee of 
tlie British Houso of Commons, on the export 
trade from (Ircat Britain to the East Indies, 
the chief cause of jealousy and fear, on the 
part of the Chinese towards European nations 
a])proaching them by' sea was, an old i>ro- 
pliec}’^ which was circulated among them, 
“ that a remote nation of whites, clothed all 
over, should one day concpicr their country.” 
Possibly the Russians were not considered as 
a “ remote nation of whites, clothed all over,” 
but a contiguous nation of whites, and tlicro- 
forc not falling witliiii the scope of the pro- 
phecy. Be this as it may, the last elVorts of 
the pertinacious and valorous Dutch contrast 
strongly in their results to the far less ostenta- 
tious efforts of the Jtussians, who relied aloiio 
on a bold hearing and steady well matured 
territorial encroachment. iM. Auher thus re- 
lates the last attenqits of the Dutch * : — “The 
Dutch were dispirited by their ill success; 
but their loss of Tywan, in 10b I, jiroduced 
two other embassies. 'Che first of John Van 

* _ 111 a separate chnpler, the enterprise of this nation in 
the kii-st will have a place; so much is here inlroduecd 
;dm]dy to illuslrate by contrast the progress of RusRia. 
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Campon ami Gonstaiitine Noble, to tlic vit;e- 
roy of the provinee of Fii-keen, in On 

tills occasion tlie Viceroy of Fu-keeii ami the 
(■hinese general presented the Dntcli with 
silver plates, upon which their names and 
titles were engraved in Chinese characters 
gilt. These served as passes w’ith which they 
might travel through the enijiire. This de- 
putation was followed hy a magnificent 
emhassy to the Emperor Kau-ghi, in 
The Iword Peter Van Hoorn, privy councillor 
and (diiof treasurer of India, was chosen am- 
liassailor. llis suite consisted of a chief 
councillor of the embassy, a factor, and master 
of tlie ceremonies, a secretary, a stcw'iird, six 
gentlemen, a surgeon, six men for a guard, 
two trumpeters, and one cook. In case the 
ambassador should die in the voyage, Noble 
was to succeed him. 'Phe reception of the 
ambassadors, and the forms observed in their 
negotiations w’ith the Chinese ministers, w^ere 
nearly the same as those already described, 
nor was their success better.” 

In the year Ibllo h^verard Tshred Ides was 
sent as ambassador from the court of the 
czar to that of Pekin ; ho was received with 
much ceremony, and no hnmiliating forms 
were exacted. Ho was allowe<l a direct 
audience, and invited to eat w'ith his majesty ; 

“ the offspring of the sun and moon ” even 
sent the ambassador, from his own hand, a 
014 ) of lupior such as was appreciated among 
all ''fartar nations. 

In 1712 an embassy was sent hy the 
Emperor of (^liina to A-yu-keo Khan, of the 
'rourgouth Taitars, on the hanks of the 
V'olga, north of the (Jas)>ian. Tlio dispatch 
of this mission from Pekin is a very instruc- 
tive iiicitlent in the history of the commnni- 
oation betw^een Europe and Eastern Asia, for 
it is evident that the emperor really eared 
little for the Tartar chief in the Volga, but 
meant the mis^iioii indirectly for the '^Fartar s 
great master, the czar. The Chinese empe- | 
ror hail learned through his Tartar con- 
nection of the fame of Peter, whose repn- 
tation Avas then noised abroad through 
Enrojic and Asia ; and the celestial monarch 
supposed that the mission would effect certain 
ohjccts Avith the czar, Avhile purporting to be 
an errand of business and courtesy to a tribu- 
tary Tartar chief. The pretext for sending 
the emhassy aars, that it was a return for one 
from the chief, respecting his son, Avho, on a 
pilgrimage to Lassa, the holy place of Thibet, 
found it necessary to claim the protection of 
the government of I’ekin. The messengers 
of the emperor received written instructions. 
These, through the labours and learning of 
Sir George Staunton, were made knoAvn in 
1821. The directions afford ample proof of 
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the alarm felt by the Chinese concerning 
Russian aggression, and the desire to impress 
the czar with the inutility of any close rela- 
tions, political or commercial, between tlie 
two empires. The ambassadors w’ere to tell 
the czar or his ministers that his imperial 
majesty entertains no designs wdmtcA^er Avhich 
arc inconsistent Avith the peace Avhicli has 
been estahlishod for many years. Vou niaj/ 
therefore im.ncdiafelj/ remove and emploif 
j/onr frontier troops^ without the least hesita- 
tion or uneasiness The. envoys Avere also 
put in possession of the following among 
othergencral instructions : — If Rnssiaspeaks 
to you about fire-arms and solicits assistance 
of such kind, you may remark on the length 
of the Avay, the rugged mountains and forests 
which are difficult to pass ; and should they 
)iress you upon the suliject of remitting to ns 
their request, you can answer, that being sent 
on a mission to the khan of the Tourgouth 
Tartars, yon can hardly venture to address his 
majesty upon the subject As tlio Rus- 

sians are of a vain ami ostentations disposition, 
they Avill no doubt display before you tlie 
.several things they ]>ossess; on such occa- 
.sions, neirher express admiration nor con- 
ti*m|)t. In all your proccoilings yon must 
show moderation, as well as gravity and com- 
pfisure. The inhabitants of the Russian ter- 
ritory, its natural ami artificial productions, 
its geography and general appearance, are 
subjects to Avhich due attention is to he given 
by you in the course of your journey.” 

The emperor styles himself Emperor of 
China and king of the world, while Peter is 
designated as a great khan or chief, showing 
tliat llis celestial majesty intended to make 
knoAvn that he assnmeil superiority. 

On arriving at Taholkska, they met Prince 
Gazavin, Avho Avas then governor of Siberia, 
Avlio informed them that the czar AA^a8 in the 
field at the head of his army. The governor 
and the tributary Tartar chiefs show'cd them 
much respect. A great display for the time 
was made of Russian troops, anda grand escort 
w^as placed at their service. 

In l71/>, the czar sent Laurence Lange ns 
envoy to Pekin, Avlnrs- reception was wilh 
the liighest honours the Chiucee court could 
confer. Lange kept a journal, which has 
much in it wliieli is very instructive as to the 
relations of China and Russia at that early 
date, and the closer intimacy maintained be- 
tween the tAA’o nations, than China allowed to 
exist between her and any other. He says, 
“ The merchants in particular Avho trade with 
the Russians, receive frequent marks of his 
bounty, for when they are not able to make 
their jiaymenis iii the time prefixed, he ad- 
vances them money out of his OAvn treasury, 
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that their creditors may not complain of bein^ 
detained. In 1717, trade being m dull at 
Dchin that the Russian merchants could tind 
no vent for their goods, the emperor gave his 
subjects leave to traffic with them without 
paying the usual duties, winch occasioned 
that year a deficiency of twenty thousand 
ounces of silver in his revennc.’’ 

Two Chinese and two Tartar lortls wore 
sent, as and^assadors to the czar, with M. 
Lange on his return. It was tlic fortune of 
tin's gentleman to visit Pekin soon after as 
secretary to another and grander embassy, in 
I 7 Pd. I t was the 23rd of fSe}dcnd»or, 1720, 
wboTv they entered the Chinese territory, from 
wliiob date they wore made the guests of the 
emperor, and 8 n|>j)orted 8 um])tuously at his 
expense. It i.s a curious circumstance that 
we arc indebted mainly to an rh)gll.slimaji for 
an account of that embassy and its results. 
.Mr. Hell, of AiiOn’inoiiy, vcfeiTed to informer 
chapters, accompanied the ambassador, the 
feeling of Ivus.sia (o England being at that 
jiarticular juncture most favourable. ^J'his 
gentleman }nihlished a narrative of what he 
saw', as he did also of his experience when 
accompaiiying a Russian cml)assy to Persia 
four years previously. Jlis narratives show 
how intent Russia then was to gain a diplo- 
matic and commercial footing in both eastern 
and western Asia, and how skilfully the in- 
fluence she was enabled to obtain was calcu- 
lated to ousuro territorial encroaehmeut. The 
policy was actively at work which ripened in 
the reign of Nicholas, and which octtasioncd 
such an arnjamcnt of nations against the am- 
bit ion of »St.. Pelonslnirg. During the dis- 
cn.s.sioiiH which arose u])on the mode of rccoj) - 
tion of this embassy, it w'as agreed that tlie 
representative of each nation should conform 
to any ceremonies which their rcsjioctive 
sovereigns might ]wcscrihe. The emperor, 
how’cvcr, w'aivod the customs of China, as 
usual in the case of the Rns.siau ambassador. 
Nevertheless, wdicthor influenced in the.se 
courtesies by Tartar affinity, or because of 
the contiguity of the tw'o emi)ires, the secret 
policy of the Chinese court was ho.stile. 
This was evinced soon after the Rn.ssian am- 
bassador departed. M. de Lange was loft at 
Pekin, as resident agent of the czar. This 
greatly displeased his imperial majesty, and 
every opportunity w'as taken to indicate his 
displeasure, andcau.se the resident to take hi.s 
tleparture. M. dc Lange's account of the 
affiont.s, indignities, and injuries to which he 
W'as subjected show that his residence there 
excited a deep animosity on the part of both 
court and people. The treaty as to Uie 
yearly caravan was badly kept as to the letter, 
and utterly violated as to the .spirit. Extor- 
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tion and even jduiidor w^•is perpetrated by 
people and officials, and with the connivance 
of the government. The provisions promised 
a.s a gratuity to merchaiitH, and to the atlen- 
dants of the Rus.sian mini.^^tcr were W’itliliold, 
and even when paid for were not dclivere«l. 
De Lange w'as little l)ettor than a prisoner at 
Pekin <liiriiig more I ban a year and a half, 
and at last, having heoii treated witli in- 
supportable insolence, he withdrew w'itli the 
return of the Russian caravan: the Chinese 
government never admitted another. It 
would have been imp«>s:sihlc for Rns.sia t(» 
liavc heel) represented by a jierson freer from 
Russian nalionallty or a hanghty hearing 
than the gentleman who then endeavoured 
to support her interests, but neither his 
courtesy nor his firmness were of any avail. 
The permanent resident was rcganlod l)y 
sovereign and ])en[)le as a spy, ainl resent- 
ment against hi.s nation was cnkindlerr. I.)e 
Lange was finally given to understand that 
all future business, commer^'ial or otherwise, 
.should be transacted on the frontier. The 
Russians did resume hnsiiiosa on the frontier, 
and w'ith a vengeance ; for the old di.spntes 
which liad been scRlcd by the treaty of lG 8 o 
w'crc re-o])ened : the Russians soon iinlenini- 
tied tlicmseivca by territorial plunder for any 
los.s in the profits of the caravan, or any in- 
dignity to thcii- ambassador ; and so far hack 
as the return of De Lange the Russian de- 
signs, which have since been developed on 
the Amour, were formed. 

In 1727 the <;zariua, Catherine I., resolved 
to accom])Iish what Peter failed to do. 8 h (5 
projoctctl a plan for Russian residence at 
Pekin, ostensibly of a purely ecclesiastical 
kind, and sent an ambassador extraordinary 
to negotiate a tieaty for that purpose. 
Rcing o.stensihly one of amity and friend- 
ship the object was .secured, and the resi- 
dence of certain priests and lay students of 
the Chinese language was anthorizial by a 
specific article of the treaty. This mission or 
rc.sidenco has enabled the Rus.sian government 
to obtain exact intelligence of all public 
affairs, ami as the re.side.nt.s or students are 
changed every ten years, Russia is always 
provided with a lumihcr of intelligent persoins 
acquainted with the Chinese language, the 
habits and opinions of the Tartar court, ami 
the general condition of the empire. The 
“ Celestials ” are thus accustomed to the ap- 
jiearance of Russian official visitors. 

The renewed frontier feuds increased the 
iiwlispo.sition of the Chinese to hold interconrse 
with Rus.sia. ^Flie etadesiastical residence at 
Pekin has had the same efficct : nothing but 
the fear of open war with Rn.ssia prevents the 
eiiipcror from breaking it up, as it is helicvctl 
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that Russia mahcs it a sine quit non if peace 
is to continue. 

In 180f) two Russian ships arrived at 
Macao, contrary to existiiii^ treaties, which 
forbid tlic traftic of the Jtussinns by sea. 
The 8hi]>s wore not permitted to land or take 
ill cargoes. An embassy from l?ussia was in 
the same year turned back from the great 
wall. From that date the Russians relied 
upon territorial encroachment as tlio chief or 
only means of their gaining advantage in 
China and Chorea, and they have succeeded 
to a marvellous degree. Finally, tliey have, 
in 1858, obtained a treaty by which they are 
empowered to trade h)'’ sea on the same 
footing as the most favoured maritime nations. 
The steps by which Russia has effected these 
advantages were too gradual, and the sphere 
of action too remote to attract, in jiast times, 
much notice in b]uropo, hut now the western 
nations are fully acquainted with the great 
results. In the progress of this History, de- 
tailing tlic advances and successes of onr own 
country men, references to the policy and ])ro- 
gress of Russia will bo necessarily made w'liere 
they will be more appropriate tlian in this 
chapter, hecanse they will be then treated in 
their relation to the development of English 
power. It is sufficient here to say, that the 
position and prospects of the British empire 
in India and the East cannot be fully under- 
stood, or studied with historical unity or 
political foresight, unless the real position 
and power of Russia is comprehended and 
appreciated. Possessing the shores of the 
Amour, splendid ports and harbours on the | 
Pacific, forts along the Chinese frontier, ! 
and a large area of Chinese territory, she 
is in a position of power and grandeur which 
will soon be felt by the Chinese cnijure, and 
the nations of w-estern Europe which trade 
with it. On the opposite side of Asia, it is 
already felt that the quietude of the Affghau 
frontier of British India may at any time be 
disturbed by llussiau intrigue acting through j 
Persia. That country, from local and re- | 
ligious relation to Aftghanistan and the nations 
of central Asia, can influence numerous tribes 


remote, unless Franco and England deem it 
politic to unite in supporting Persia, as they 
did in maintaining the integrity of Turkey. 
Should Russia [losscss the present Persian 
empire, slio could from the sliores of tlie Red 
Sea, and from the coniines of Afghanistan, 
always menace India. Between the two 
]K>wers a war d Vontrauce would then he 
waged for Asiatic empire, in which the whole 
world would be involved. 

That Russia will yet rule at Pekin and 
Teheran cannot be doubted, unless China and 
Persia be regenerated or fall witliin the do- 
minion of England. Whatever the states- 
man or politician may deem ns to the future 
of tlie British Empire in India and tlic East, 
the development of Russian power in nortli- 
oastern and north-western Asia must never 
be lost sight of as a most important, if 
not the most potential, element of their cal- 
culations. Much that lias been written of 
late years as to the impossibility of Russia 
penetrating through Central Asia to Jlin- 
do.stiui, is utterly irrelevant to tlie question ns 
to the influence Ru.ssia is likely to e.xcrciso 
upon the future of Asia by a continued en- 
croaeliincnt on Persian territory on the one 
band, and by laud and sea upon China on tlic 
other. Tamerlane, the Tartar, inn relied to 
Moscow, dominated the golden laud of tlie 
great Mogul, and was only prevented from 
pouring two hundred thousand men across 
the frontier of China by the liand of death. 
He did what all men thought to be impossilile 
until it Avas done. Alexander marched from 
Eastern Europe to llindostan, a feat wliich is 
still regarded as beyond belief, w ere not the 
evidences irresistible. Russia baa herself 
achieved conquests little short of miraculous, 
at all events, when the time in wliich her 
territory has spread to its enormous ex- 
tent is considered. There is no im- 
possibility, but there is strong probability 
that from the positions described above, a 
hardy, hopeful, obstinate, persevering, arn- 
hitioua, warlike power, with great resonrce.s, 
such as Russia is, will yet overrun China and 
Por.*>ia, unless frustrated in either or both the 


of wild and hardy horsemen along the line of modes already stated. If China and Persia 


British Indian frontiers ; and it i.s, unhappily, 
certain that Russia has an influence over the 
Persian court possessed by no otlier nation, 
and which is dangerous to the independence 
of that country and to the peace of 
British India. It is true that naval and 
military demonstrations in the Persian Gulf 
by England can always alarm and. hninhlc 
Persia, hut before suclr demonsi rations could 
prove effective much niiscliief might be done. I 
The conquest of Persia by Russia cannot be . 


be regenerated by intelligence and truth, then 
the robber power wnll be kept wdthin its own 
wide precincts, and perhaps pnslicd hack 
to its lea.st genial climes; or if the flag of 
Britain should be borne over those regions by 
the events of future wars or revolutions, 
Russia may be baulked of her prey. Other- 
wise, humanly speaking, her course of con- 
quest will not be checked in Asia until her 
confines from both east and west of that 
glorious continent meet at last. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA. 


The Portuguese in Asia have hcen already 
noticed in a chapter on the commerce of India 
with the West, and a chapter was devotetl to 
an account of their mission tliere. The con- 
spicuoua part which they Inid in some of the 
most stirring events of the Indian empire 
during the greater part of the Hixteciith, seven- 
teenth, and eighteentli centuries, and, indeed, 
tlieir present position there, entitle them to a 
j)lace in its commercial, political, and military 
history. 

Portugal, though now a hingdum of very 
limited extent, was formerly much smaller, 
and came to have a sort of recognised inde- 
j)endent existence in (he reign of Don 
Alphonso, King of Castile and Ijoon, This 
prince gave his daughter, Donna Theresa, in 
marriage to a foreign adventurer, who, by his 
])crsoiial merits, liad risen to distiiictioii, and 
with her as a dowry tlie frontier province, 
wliieli liad been recently wrested from the 
Moors. The excellence of the situation, i(s 
natural beauties and fertility, compensated for 
its restricted boundarios. In such high esti- 
mation is it litfld, (hat it is sometimes desig- 
nate<l Medulla inspanirUf or the Marrow 
of Spain. T’o (liis territcyry ^vas allixed (he 
title of eount. h’or a period of two hundred 
years suhsequent to this transaction the his- 
tory of Portugal presents scaiately any event 
of importance. In 128V1 there arose some 
difforences with Castile, which were not ad- 
justed for a long time after. In the reign of 
King John I., wliowas married loan English 
princess (Philippa, the dangliter of John, 
Duke of Lancaster), an invading army from 
(.kstile, amounting to thirty thousand men, were 
defeated, and reprisals made on the Spaniards, 
'^^riie result was a lasting peace. Tlie cessa- 
tion of this war enahle<l King Jolin to under- 
take an expedition against the Aloors in Bar- 
bary in 1414. lie commanded in person. 
^J'he campaign was successful, and the town 
of Ceuta fell into his hands. He was im- 
pressed with the importance of its situation, 
and, contrary to the urgent remonstrances of 
his council, he decided on preserving it, and 
liad it enlarged and more strongly fortified. 
He garrisoned it with six thousand foot and 
two thousand liorse. This force he considered 
sufficient to repel the attacks of the Moors. 

In the following reign an unsuccessful 
attenijit was made on I'aiigier, in Bnrbary. 
The Portuguese were shut up by tlie Moors, 
and the king’s son, Don Ferdinand, was given 


as an hostage for the surrender of Ceuta. 
The king and council of Portugal refused to 
fulfil the conditions, retained the place, and 
left the yonng prince to the fury of the 
Moors, ^riie war with Barbary was con- 
tinued at intervals, and with little success to 
the Portuguese. 

John li. succeeded to his father Alphonso 
in list, and during his reign the maritime 
enterprise of the Portuguese was dcvelo}»ed 
to an extent never before attempted, and 
attended with results which have operated to 
a universal reformation of the geographical 
and commercial relations of the old world, and 
discovered a new one. During the re.ign of 
Alphonso, the Portuguese, proceeding along 
the western coast of Africa, stretched as far 
as Guinea, anil opened a trade with tlie in- 
liabitants. John, as one of the first acts of 
his government, ordered a fort to be erected, 
fi»r the juirpoRos of permanent commercial in- 
toreoiirse. The result of this politic step 
was the inllux of ivory and gohl, from whicli 
the monarch derived a large revenue. In a 
short time this fort, calle<l *SV. Geortje of the 
Mha\ became a considerable city, and noto- 
rious for its traffic in slaves. 

'The jirogress which had been made to the 
south-east revived a iirojoet which for ccii- 
turiesluul lain in abeyance-- a passage by sea to 
tlie East liniies. »Sincc the V(*yage of Nearchns 
little liad been satisfactorily «ione to exj)lorH 
the soutlicrn shores of the Eastern continent, 
or to hecome ac<piaiiited with the ocean 
beyond, destined now to he tlie liiglnvay of 
empires, old, recent, and prosiiective. John 
ordered two small squadrons to be equipped 
to prosecute this impiiry ; and in the luean- 
time he prmiently sent two of his subjects 
into India and Abyssinia to trace the com- 
inunicationa, and ascertain the resources of 
these vast and very little known regions. 
The two travellers, Pedro da (^’ovilliaii, and 
Alphonso de Payva, passed first to Naples, 
and thence to Rhodes ; by the knights estab- 
lished there they were hospitably entertained, 
and assisted on their journey to Alexandria. 
There they jiarfed company, Oovilhan setting 
out for India, and Payva for Abyssinia. They 
had previously arranged on meeting after a 
certain j^eriotl at Cairo. Oovilhan embarked 
on the Red Sea, visited the principal cities of 
India, and jiroaecuted his journey to the 
banks of the (Ganges, and on his return coasted 
the shores of Persia, Arabia, and Africa, as 
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i‘:ir as Mozaiiil)K|ne, and there learned tluit. 
tlie continent terminated in a great cape far 
to the south. From Mozainl>iqnc ho returned, 
as apj)ointed, to Cairo, and heard of the 
death of his former afisoeiate. To glean the 
information which this death intercepted, he 
proceeded to Ahys.sinia ; and though he 
j^ettled in that country, he forwardctl to the 
king the result of his travels, ami a chart of 
the mai’itime i>laco3 he had visited. The 
further ju’osecution of these discoveries, and 
tile crowning rosnlt in Vasco da (JamaVs suc- 
cess iu douhling the (’ape and reaching the 
coast of Malabar, have })oon [)roviously recorded 
in these pages. 

^J'hc Portuguese found the voyage along 
the south-east coast of Africa very pleasant 
and })rnsperous, and in the city of ^lelinda 
had the satisfaction of discovering, as well as 
ill other localities on that route, huilding.s of 
vespcctahle pretensions, cultivated vegotahle 
])roiluctions, and a race of people accustomed 
to several of the retinemeiits of civilization, 
juid carrying on an active comnierce ; the 
\vonien accounted hcautiful, and dressed in 
cottons and silks, and veils with gold lace. 
l‘’'rioiidIy relations were established with the 
king; some India Oliristian traders met with: 

{I Iso an able jiilot, so expert in navigation, 
that, on being shown an astrolabe, he took 
little notice of it, and ap])cared to he ac- 
ijuainted with move considerable instruments.'*^ 

(hinia on his arrival intimated his presence 
to the King of Calicut. Although greatly 
surprised by this strange arrival of foreigners, 
who in their as[)cct, dress, accoutrement.s, 
arms, ami manriers, wore dissimilar to the 
representatives of the various natious that 
traded on his coast, and who liad travelled 
thither by a route hitherto uever ventured 
on, theTndiaii prince ])ersonally receivi'd them 
with every a})pearauce of ndniirati<m and 
respect, lie readily agreed to enter into the 
most Irieudly relations with them. '^^I’he 
Moors, envious of their success, and fearing 
the loss of that commerce, of which they had all 
but a monopoly, .soon succeeded in rousing the 
suspicions and jealousy of the native authorities, 
and caused the Portuguese to he considered as 
pirates, and not as ambassadors. Gama and 
some of Jiis retinue were ma<le jirisoners, but 
he ably managed to escajie wiles and force ; 
and though beset at tbe entrance of the har- 
bour b)^ sixty armed vessels, ho extricated 
himself, and sailed homewards with his ship, 
tilled not only with the products of tliat coast, 
but with the rich commodities from the eastern 
provinces of the peninsula. Two yejars after 
In's departure to the East he anchored in the 
Tagus, llis crew were seriously diminished : 

* Farm y Souxa, vok i. j». 4‘i, Stevens’ trauslation. 
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fifty -fivi? returned out of the one hundred 
ami forty-eight who had sailed with liim. 
All the honours which might ho expected for 
.such servifics wore hcape<l upon him by his 
grateful sovereign. lie was createil Gouut of 
Videguiera, deidared Admiral of the Indus, 
and the office made hereditary in his family. 

Few princes have rendered such essential 
services — not to his sulijects alone, but to 
mankind — as lie wlio now wielded the sceptre 
of the comparatively insignificant kingdom of 
Portugal. Under the guidance of Manuel his 
subjects entered on a now career. < 'apahle 
of forming projects of the most comprehensive 
character, and of executing tlieni with dili- 
gence and intolligenco, he exhibited abilities 
I equally invaluable in that percejition of human 
capabilities which enabled bim to select the 
I men best rpialified to conduct with success 
tile duties coufiilod to them. It has been 
i stated by no mean antliority, “ that, happily 
for Portugal, his discerning eye selected a 
succession of officers to take the same com- 
mand in India, who, by their enterprising 
valour, military skill, and political sagacity, 
acc<»nipanied with disinterested integrity, 
public spirit, and love of tlujir country, 
established a title to be ranked amongst the 
persons most oniinent for virtues ami abilities 
in any age or nation. Greater tilings were 
achieved by them than were over accomplished 
in so short a lime.” * 

Gama reached home in Sejitemher, 
and in tlic course of a year a tlect of thirteen 
ships was got ready, and entrusted to the 
commaml of Don l*edro Alvarez Cabral. 
Driven to tlio south-west of the continent of 
Africa as lie endeavoureil to double the Cape, 
to his astouishmeut ho discovered laud — the 
IJrazils. lie sent back to Eurojie one of his 
ves.sels to aiinouneo his good fortune, and then 
launched across the. Pacific for the coast of 
Malacca. Though he was received kindly 
till his arrival at Calient, this good under- 
standing dill not long continue. Through the 
insidious intrigues of the Moors the Christiana 
were jierseo.uted, and fift y of them mnssacri'd. 
(’abral, to convince them tliat these aggressions 
couhl not he inflicted with impunity, destro^'cd 
by fire all tlie riidian liiil Arabian vessels in 
the port; be put the crews to the sword, and 
nppropriateil the cargoes; he then directed 
Ids cannon against the town, demolished 
several of the liousos, causing great destruc- 
tion of human life. The Portuguese autho- 
rities say fifteen great vesBcls and five hun- 
dred lives were lost. 

Alter tliis affair the admiral procecdeil with 
some of his vessels to Cochin, and thence back 
to Cannanoro. At both these places lie was 
* Fnryciojitcdia Brifa/inrca, vol. x. p 405. 
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well receivoii, and every facility affindeil 
t.f getting his cargo. The native ])rincert re- 
aented the treatment they had received from 
the Uajah of (Jalicut, and from Cochin ami 
Cannanore ambassadors were sent to the 
court of Lislion with presents and an offer of 
free trade.* Oonzalo Cil llarboaa was left 
as factor at (Cochin to provide lading for the 
next arrivals. 

Jleforc this tleot had reached Europe, four 
ships had sailed from the Tagus, umler the 
command of .John do Nova. These vessels 
arrived at (.^annanoro, and w’ere there in- 
formed that an attack was apj)rohended from 
an armament of forty great shij^s, which were 
being equipped by the King of Calient. To 
prove to tlie king and people that he had no 
tear of this force — leaving four factors on 
.-•lioro to prepare goods fur lii.s return — he 
:<ailed direct for Calicut, and, finding the fleet 
prepared for the voyage, he fell upon it. 
During that day and night, ami part of the 
inorrow, he k(!pt np an nninlorrupted fire, 
sunk several, ami ]uit the rest to flight. 
Having called at Cochin, he put t)u board tin; 
commodities <!ollocted by the factor left there 
by (Jal>ral, and then proceeded to Cannanore, 
\vhero he cornpieted Ids cargoes. On ld.s re- 
l\n'u he. discovered, tlic Island of 8t. Helena, 
which proved of great service to subserjuent 
voyagers, hy the execllenco of its water, and 
is now, and long will continue to he, fatuous 
as the j)rison-irtIe of the fir.st Napoleon. 

The spirit of the Portuguese was now 
thoroughly roused, and to the purely worldly 
considerations were added tlie stimulants of 
religious zeal. As has been fully detailed, 
missionaries liad accomjianied all their expedi- 
tions, and the eon i t of Ibmie was resol vc<l to 
extend its all-grasj)ing power over the thou- 
sands of millions w'lin (!rowded tlie teeming 
continent and islands of the East. Manuel 
was inspired with the hope of completing tlie 
work which he was assured the Apostle 8t. 
Thomas had begun, and of re-cstablisliing 
the Christian religion in those couutrios, and 
of enlarging his royal titles by adding to 
them, as he did, those of Lord of the Navi- 
gation, Conquests, and Tra<lo of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and India, — which was 
confirmed by the Pope. In March, 1.502, 
be disiiatchod three squadrons to India: 
the first consisting of ten ships, under V'asco 
da Gama; the second of five ships, under 
Vincent Sodre, to clear the coast of Cochin 
and Cannanore, and intercept the ships trad- 
ing to Mecca ; and the third under Stephen da 
(lama: but all the squadrons were under the 
supreme coniinand of Vasco. On coming 
to Cannanore, the admiral had an interview 

* l)e Sousa, vol. i. p. 0. 
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with the king upon the shore, to arrange as 
to the condition on which their eornmereial 
intercourse was to he cundneted. Without 
waiting to complete this negotiation, he j>ro- 
ceeded close to the sliore towards C'Jalicut, to 
which ho liiid forwarded intelligoliee of his 
approach, resolved to avenge the ontragt;s 
offered to his countrymen, and vowing 
the destruction of that city. As an instal- 
ment of his vengeance, he cruelly hanged 
thirty Moors at the yardarms; then cutting 
off their liands, heads, and feet, he threw 
them into the sea, to he cast on the shore by 
the tide, proclaiming that their fate was rner- 
cifnl in comparison witli the tortures reserved 
for the murdorors of the Poi tnguose. 

Vasco now discovercil that three kings 
had combined to induce him to winter on 
their shore, and that a fie<*.t of a hnndied 
sail, recently destroyed liy storms, was fitted 
out for this object. The salutary fciu; which 
his late summary jiroeeedings had 'created 
induced an entire change of policy. Tlie 
King of Cannanore coiicedetl to apprehen- 
sions what he had peremptorily ilenied to 
entreaties ; and the King of (.^xOiin concluded 
a treaty hotli advantageous and durable. A 
wooden house was erected, and a factor and 
thirty-two Portuguese were left there to 
carry on tlio trade. 

A treacherous attempt, attended with great 
danger, was ma<le to cntra]> the admiral. 
Whilst the vessels were receiving their car- 
goes, a Jlrahmin of liigh note, with liis son 
and nephew prcsenteil himself, professing a 
desire of visiting Europe and being in.strnctod 
in the faith. He also proposed measures of 
conciliation between him and the King of 
Calcutta. The possession of the sou ainl 
nejdiew as hostages in his hands, induced 
Vasco to place confidence in this Brahmin, 
and he was thereby induced to proe,eeil in 
bis ship, and, accompanied by no other vessel 
in the fleet, in ortler to visit that port. The 
Brahmin was landed and was the hearer of 
several despatches to and from the king; hut in 
the interim one hundred boats worcprej>ared by 
the Hindoos, which nucxpeetedly one nioniing 
boldly surrounded the Portiigneso vessel, a m l 
daringly endeavoured to destroy it with fire- 
works. It was aetually on fire, but assistance 
was at band, and the enemy suffered severely 
for their temerity. The Brahinin’.s relatives 
werehangedin sight of the city. Vasco sliortly 
after met with their fleet and obtained con- 
siderable booty. Jle then returned with nine 
shijis richly laden to i^iivshon. 8odre bad been 
left in care of the coast and factories. 

In 1503, the King of Calient, in the ab- 
eenco of the greater portion of the Portii- 
gne.so squadron, thought a favourable oppor- 
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tiinity was presented of destroying tli<3 Aictorv 
at Cochin. Ho accordingly marched thither 
with that ohject; but tliough defeated, forced 
to fly and seek refuge, and his capital burned, 
he refused to surrender. Having fled to a 
neighbouring town much easier of defence 
than Cochin, he was closely besieged and re- ; 
ducotl to extremities, when a large naval force 
arrived, commandorl by the celebrated and 
able man Albiupierque, who repelled the 
attacking army with very heavy loss. The 
victors now built a fortress in the territories 
of their faithful ally Treinnni|)ara, to whose 
late fidelity they were so greatly indebted. 
The zaiuorin, in consequence of this timely 
succour, was compelled to seek for peace, and 
the terms which ho conceded were very 
favourable both to the King of Cocliiii and his 
European allies. In several engagements both 
hy sea ami land the newcomers were invariably 
victorious. A factory was estnblislied at Con- 
lam, and tlie vessels liaving succeeded in 
securing freights, hoth the Albinpierqiu-s 
started for home, the younger brother and his 
oompaniofis were never hoard of. Amongst tlie 
cargo of the ohlestwere twt) horses, one Persian 
the otlier an Arab, which wore held in great 
e.stcein, being the first imported to Portugal. A 
sriiall garrison for the j)rotoction of their trade 
and ally was left on the Imlian coast. 

Tlie Portuguese fleet had scarcely lo.st sight 
of its new jx-ssession when a powerful confe- 
deracy was formed by the neighbouring 
[U’iiices. They drew together til'ty thousand 
men, and attacked Cochin by land and sea. 
Duarte I\Mchoco, who had been left in com- 
mand of the small garrison of St. »Jaincs, re- 
solved to resist the threatened attack, and 
encouraged his friend and ally to make all 
the prejiarations in his ])ower. The king was 
left to j»rotoct his (•a])ital ; and the Portugfiosc, 
with their inconsiderable force, acc<>m|>anie(l 
by only three hundred Malabars, put to sea 
in search of their enemies. In sever.d cn- 
gagomonts they were victorious. 'Fhe fer- 
tility of expedients, the intrepidity of conduct, 
the confidence winch he inspired, the obe- 
dience he commanded, and the consummate 
success which attended his evolutions, justly 
place Pacheco among the first men of his own 
or any other country. He triumphed over 
every difficulty, and at length the zamorin, 
foiled in every attempt and conscious of the 
contempt to whicli the successive defeats of 
his formidable force by a mere handful of 
men, was reduced to abdicate Lia tlirone in 
favour of his ncjdievv. 

Pacheco liad lieen scarcely released from 
this danger when his' aid was urgently de- 
manded by the factory at Coularn, which was 
tiireatciied by five Moorish ships. He has- 


tened to the relief of his countrymen, secured 
the safety of that harbour and a monopoly 
of the trade, and spread a wdiolesome terror 
of the Portuguese through all the coasts. 

On his return to Cochin he found that a 
large fleet and force had arrived, consistingof 
thirteen ships, ‘'the largest that had yet been 
built in Portugal,’* ♦ and twelve hundred men, 
commanded hy Lo]jc 8oarcz, wduj had been 
joined by some ships he met on his voyage. 
This fleet first called at Cannanore, and then 
sailed for Calicut, which town was battered 
by them for two days ; the greater part w^as 
reduced to a heap of ruins, and three hundred 
of the inhabitants sacrificed. Thence they 
sailed to Cochin, whore Pacheco found them. 
An expedition w'as then sent against Cran- 
ganore, a town within four leagues of Cochin, 
which, having been fortified by the zamorin, was 
a great annoyance. Itwas burnt to thegroiind, 
and the Prince of (’aliciit, wlio w^as to have 
defended it, fled. A friendly treaty was 
made with the King of Tanore. In 1505, a 
fleet of the King of C.-dicut, consisting of 
seventeen large shijis w’cll stored with cannon, 
and carrying four thousand men, was destroyed 
hy Jjope hfoarez. The ships’ cargoes were 
consumed, seven hundred Shirks were drow ned, 
liesides those w ho perished ]»y fire and swonl. 
This victory cost the Portuguese only twenty- 
three men. Early in tfannary the following 
year Soarez sailed, and firrived in July follow-- 
ing in Lisbon, with his thirteen victorious 
, ves.«^cls laden with ricli booty. He was ac- 
I eompanied hy the brave and successful 
! Pacheco, wdio wais received wdth every mark 
I of respect by his sovereign in recognition of his 
: glorious services; but on some accusation 
] w’as shortly after iinj)risoncd and suffered to 
die miserably. “ A terrible example,” says the 
! historian, “of the uncertainty of royal favours 
I and the little regard paid to true merit.” 

I On the twenty -fifth of March there sailed 
I from Lisbon tlie largest fleet that liad, to tliat 
I lime, faced the Indian Ocean. It consisted 
I of tw^enty-two ships, and conveyed fifteen 
hundred fighting men. Eleven of these 
vessels w'ere destined for commercial pur- 
poses, and the otlier moiety wxre to remain 
in India. The corn ^.aiid was entrusted to 
the celebrated Don Francisco de Almeida, 
who was cominisBioned to govern the late 
accpiisitions with the title of viceroy. 

On his landing in India, Almeida sought 
an interview' with the King of Cannanore, and 
informed him that he came to reside in that 
country to defend his countrymen against the 
aggressions of the zamorin, and he demanded 
permission to erect a fort in the harbour. 

* V'kr/rt y Sousa; Asia Fortugtiesa. Tom. i. p. I, 
c.vii. 
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Tormission was grf\nt,oil, and on Its completion 
ii garrison of one huiulred ami fifty men was 
placed in it, and two ships assigned it for tl»o 
protection of the coast. Having reached 
Cochin, he learned tliat the men left in charge 
of the factory at Ooulaiu were all cruolly 
butchered by the Moors. Throe vessels 
wliicli he sent tliither with orders to procure 
merchandize, and to omit all notice of the 
i)utragcs perpetrated, hut in case of denial to 
avenge it, being received in a hostile iiianncr, 
the town, and twenty-four vessels asseudded 
for its protection, were subjected to a fierce 
cannonade ; the ships wore all burnt, and only 
a few of the crews escaped by swimming. 

In reward for bis fidelity and protection, 
the Portnguose authorities at home had com- 
missioned Almeida to crown ^.I'remimipava. the 
King of Cochin, and liad for tiiat purpose 
brought with him from liisbou a diadem of 
ujold 01 ‘namcuted with pearls. The old sove- 
reign having resigned in favour of his jicphew, 
Namheadorim, this intended liouour was be- 
stowed upon the latter. 

^riie Zamorin of C’alicut was still plotting 
the expulsion of the lOnvopoans, and had ju'c- 
viiiled on the King of ( 'auuanore to enter into 
his views. Ilrito, the captain of the fort 
which liad been ere(?ted by the i’ortngnese in 
the latter [dace, was unjustly accused of an 
act of cruelty and perfidy in sei/jing on a shif> 
from that port with a Portuguese pass, anti 
in having sunk it, and all the Moorish sailors 
sewed uji in a sail, tliat the act might not ho 
detcctetl by the discovery of any of the muti- 
lated carcasses. Of this deed, perpetrated by 
one of his countrymen, the t?a plain of the fort 
was innocent. The two Indian juinces had 
made arrangements to surprise him and his 
small garrison, and having discovered the de- 
sign ho sought the aid of the viceroy. This 
was ])romptly sent, and the little garrison, 
though beleaguered by a large army and 
reduced by the accidental loss of their 
magazine and provisions to feed on vermin, 
repulsed the enemy Avith a very great sacri- 
fice of men, not one of their own having fallen 
in the action. A larger force now arrived 
to their assistance under the command of the 
viceroy and Tristan de Cunua, who forced 
their way up the river through showers of 
balls; the town was entered, the garrison put 
to the sword, and all the vessels in the har- 
l»our set on fire. 

In 1507 Don Francisco de Almeida sent his 
son Lorenzo as far as Choule, with eight shij>s, 
to protect the Portuguese traders along the 
coasts of Oannanore and Cochin. On his way 
he captured some Moorish vessels, and ob- 
tained intelligence that a fleet was in those 
Waters, commissioned by the Sultan of Egyjd 

YOU. I. 


to encounter the Portuguese adventurers, aTid 
exclude them from the East. 

Previous to tlie <liscoveries of the Portu- 
guese, the cloves of Ainboyna, the nutmeg 
and mace of Panda, the sandal of Timor, the 
camphor of Borneo, the gold and silver of tlie 
East, the spices, gums, perfumes, and curio- 
sities of China, Siam, .Java, and other kingdoms, 
were first conveye<l to Malacca, and thence 
to the nations W(?.st of the Ilcd Sea. This 
commerce it was that, during the middle ages, 
liad enriched the cities of CJaliciit, Camhaya, 
tirrnnz, and Aden, which, in addition to the 
commodities enumerated as coming through 
Malacca, also had the trade in rubies from 
Pegu, stuffs from lleugal, jiearls from Ceylon, 
tlie diamonds of ( lulcouda ; the cinnamon, and 
richer rubies of Ceylon ; the pepper, ginger, 
and other spices of Malabar. From Ormuz 
they were brought to Euroyie u}) the Persian 
Gulf, toBassora,at the mouth of the ha lyrh rates, 
and thence distributed in the caravans through 
Armenia, Trehizond, Tartaiy, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, and to the port of Jjenit upon 
the Mediterranean, and from this depot the 
VenetiaiKs, (jenoesc, and Catalonians, c«)n- 
veyed them to their respective conntries. 
Such of those coniiuoilities as had to travel by 
the Ketl ^?ea, were landed at Toro or Suez, 
tow ns «at the bottom of the isthmus, «inl thence 
were borne in carayans to grand Cairo, thence 
<lo\vii the Nile to Aloxamiria, and there 
shipjied. The Italian commercial states and 
towns of Spain, the Sultan of Egypt, and 
many other [)rinces and communities were 
considerable losers by the clianneU into which 
this commerce was diverted hy the recent 
iliscoveries ; ami, however widely they dif- 
fered on all other points, they felt they had a 
common interest in driving the new intrudora 
out of India. To ensure their Eastern pos- 
sessions, the Portuguese established a factory 
at M;daeca; the Isleof Grmuz, bravely defended 
by iU sovereign, Sheifedin I I., hail to submit 
to become tributary, and to the erection of a 
fortress. On the coast of Sofala another w'as 
raised. Thus, along the vast extent of the 
continent of Africa, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Abyssinia, and along tlie shores 
of Asia, from Ormuz to Siam, the Hag of 
Portugal waved (rinmjdiantly. 

The Venetians were amongst the first to 
feel the depressing effects on their commerce, 
and to endeavour to provide a remedy. They 
cntereil into a communication with the Sultan 
of lOgypt, and after exciting his worst appre- 
hensions, they ollered to provide him wdth the 
materials for tlie construction of a tleet wdiich 
might be used to cut off the vessels of the 
Portuguese in the eastern waters. It is more 
than probable that to the wily counsels of 
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the Ifalinns, is attn})iital)lo the artful means 
T>y uhieh the Turks endeavoured to use the 
agency of the pope, in ac(!om])liahing their 
objects, before tiiey apj)e<aled to arms. 

The sultan accounted for his warlike pre- 
parations by publicly avowing that his inten- 
tions w<5re, in revenge for the outrages offered 
to the pilgrims on their way to Mecca, to 
destroy the temple and holy places of Jeru- 
j^alcin. The mediation of the pope was ob- 
tained, but by presents well applied by the 
Portuguese iiionarcli, and by ardent professions 
of devotion to the holy sec, and zeal for the 
propagation of the faith, he disarmed all hos- 
tility on the part of the pontiff. The sultan, 
deprived of all hopes in that quarter, urged on 
his other preparations, and entered into cor- 
respondence with the Indian Mohammedan j 
j»riuces. With the connivance of these and 
of his Christian confederates, a large licet was 
huilt and c*rpiip])ed, and <lispatelicd, under the 
command of Meer llozem, to the western 
shores of the Indian peninsula, with commands 
TO pursue and extirpate tlic foreign infidels 
who won? spreading terror and devastation in 
their path eastward. This iiootniiule its ap- 
pearance as tlu3 younger Almeida was steering 
Ins course to Ohoule. Tiie fatlier forwarded 
immediate instructions to attack the fleet be- 
fore it could reach the coast, and bo reinhireed 
by the natives. The young admiral, who had 
east anchor, was attending to pushing on 
the preparations to execute his tVither’s com- 
ma luls wlieii the Egyptian squadron was seen 
iu sight, and, favoured by wind and tide, was ap- 
proaching the harbour. The ships succeeded 
in entering the river, and drew up iu onier of 
battle. For two days the engagement was 
maintained with equal vigour and courage, 
llozem was confident of victory, having suc- 
ceeded in surprising bis enem^^ and pro- 
fessed his resolution to board the Fortuguesc 
admiral, and gave orders to the rest of his 
ships to hoard the others. Tlic gallant AI- 
mei«la, though partially surprised, was not in 
the least disheartened, and when his adversary 
neared to the attack, ho poured in such a 
Hh«)wer of ball, arrows, grenades, and other 
dangerous missiles, that tlic Turkish vessel 
shrunk from the encounter, tliough far larger 
than its adversary. Jiorenzo now became the 
a.ssailant, and attempted to board the enemy. 
'Fwo of his galleys were more successful than 
Their gallant chief, and took two of their 
o])ponenta and put their crews to the sword. 
'The victory inclined to the Europeans, when 
the dismayed Mohammedans were relieved 
by the arrival of Melique Az, the governor of 
Diu, with a number of small vessels well 
manned. This unequal conflict was in jurious 
to the men and ships, but it was maintained 


till the second night sepn rated them. Lo- 
renzo then, under favour of the darkness, hold 
a council of his chief officers, when it was de- 
ciilod that tliey should endeavour to escape to 
the open sea, where the fight could be renewed 
with greater advantage, and with greater faci- 
lities for retreat, shonhl circumstances render 
the latter advisable. In endeavouring to ac- 
com]»li8h this manoeuvre, the attention of the 
enemy was attracted, and Lorenzo's ship, 
running foul of some fishing stakes, made 
so much water, that her destruction became 
inevitable. Her consort was drifted out to 
sea, and the admiral was left exposed to the 
united attack directed against him. He ne- 
glected nothing which became a brave and a 
skilful commander ; and when his thigh Avas 
shattered by a ball, he ordered himself to be 
}>lacod against the mast, where he stood en- 
couraging liis men till another shot broke hi.s 
back. liis body was placed under deck, and 
the vessel was not surrendered. The I’urks 
boarded it, and found Lorenzo’s faithful page 
by the hotly of his master, bewailing liis los.s 
with tears of blood as well as water, having 
received an arrow in his eye. Mutilated as 
ho was, he rose tt> defend the corjise, and, 
having killed as many as covered his master, 
he. then fejl 'Hipou the heap of slain. S.'.ch 
devotion should leave an imperishable name; 
his lives — Laurence Freyre Gato. Of one; 
liiindred Tiien that were with Lorenzo, only 
nineteen escaped. Sixliundred of the enemy 
fell. Melique Az, a prince to whose bravery 
and luinianity bis enemies testified, pre- 
vailed on the survivors to surrender, and paid 
them every attention, and Avrotc a letter to 
Almeida, condoling witli him on the ileath of 
a son so eminently distinguished, ^flda was 
the first occasion iu whicli the Portuguese 
cannon was hoard on the shores of the Maha- 
rashtra.* Choule then belonged to the king- 
dom of Ahmediiuggur. Although the vice- 
roy received the intelligence of his son’s death 
with apparent submission to the will of the 
Saj)renie, and declared that ho had much less 
desired for the youth long life tliaii a dis- 
tinguished name, and felt in the realization of 
that aspiration that he had no cause for 
mourning, as he was now enjoying the re- 
wards of his conduct, lie, Iiowever, did not ex- 
hibit this commendable resignation in his acts. 
With all the exj)cdition possible ho fitted out 
a fleet of niiieicen ships, and embodied an 
army composed of Portuguese and natives, 
when his arrangements Avere interrupted by 
the arriA'^al of Aljdionso Albuquerque Avith the 
title of viceroy, and with peremptory orders 
from the king to Don Francisco de Almeida 
to resign the government into Ids hands, and 
* Grant Duff’s History of the MahrattaSy vol. ii. p. 70- 
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return home in one of the trading vessels. 
He refused to surrender the dignity until he 
had concluded the expedition which he was 
preparing. Albuquerque pressed him to 
compliance; he pleaded as an excuse that the 
shij) in which he was to return had already 
departcil, and that he should remain to inflict 
contlign punishment on the Turks, 'j'o fur- 
ther pressing remonstrances, accompanied with 
an assurance that ample satisfaction would 
be exacted for the death of his son, he replied, 

That he had taken uj> the sword, and would 
never resign it to another to avenge his 
wrongs.” Finding all argument ineffectual, 
AIbuque.r<iue proceeded to Cochin. This re- 
lusal to comply with the commands of the 
'sovereign, established a precedent which 
led afterwards to bad results, and set the royal 
authority at oi)on deiiance. 

Almeida, on the departure of Alburpierque, 
proceeded with bis armament — conlidencc in its 
strength, and the attachment of his officers and 
furcea, induced him to act so independently — 
as has been just related above. He sailed for 
Dahiil, one of the greatest and most splendid 
towns on that coast, and which had given its 
zoaloiis support t«) the Egyptians. The Por- 
tuguese entered the river on the ffOth of De- 
ceruher, loUvS. Francisco de Altwcidii, who 
j>ers()nally commanded, landed his men, and 
took, plundered, and burnt the town. Ac- 
cording to Ossorio and other liistoriaus, this 
conffagratioii was ordered by the viceroy 
Jiimsclf, as the only effectual means left him 
of putting an end to the plundering. 

The combined llects of the ciieiiiy were in 
the Gulf of Cambay; hither he determined 
to direct his course. When he entered he 
found them strongly posted in the harbour of 
Dili. Though covered h^'^ strong batteries, 
and a sloping network of strong rope, the 
Portuguese did not hesitate, hut advanced to 
the attack. The conilict was short, sharp, 
and decisive : all the large vessels were either 
sunk or taken ; the rest, defeated and shat- 
tered, sought protection in shallow water. 
I'he captured vessels, stored with plunder, 
amply rewarded the toiling victors. All the 
European caj>tive8 were restored uncondi- 
tionally. Til is victory was sullied by a dis- 
graceiul and unprovoked massacre of his 
prisoners. On his return to Cochin, Albuquer- 
que was placed under arrest. This Almeida 
soon regretted, and shortly afterwards he was 
persuadeil to resign his appointment into the 
hands of his successor, and then set sail for 
Portugal, which he never reached, being killed 
in an affray with some naked and contemptible 
Caffres on the coast of Africa. 

Albuquerque being now^ at the head of the 
government, hurrictl his preparations for the 


reduction of Calient, the capital of the earliest 
and most jiowerful enemy of the Portuguese. 
\\’ith a body of eighteen hundred men, in 
thirty vessels, and some boats of iVlalays, who 
wore led by the hope of jduuder to accompany 
the expedition, he set sail, and arriveil there 
on the 2nd of January, 1510. AIhuf|uer<|uc 
was also accompanied by Coutinho, who had 
recently arrived with a licet of fifteen sail, 
having been sent out by King Manuel, to 
whom inteHigeiiCG had heeu communicated of 
the jircparatioiis made by the >Sultan of Egypt, 
and also of the apju ehended refusal of Almeida 
to surrender his office. This nobleman was 
entrusted with great powers; and the duties 
committed to him having been duly executed, 
he was on the eve of departure for Europe 
when this armament was ready to sail. Am- 
bitious of fresh laurels, he insisted on being 
])crmittcd to take a prominent ]Kirt upon this 
occasion. The lionourahle post he sought 
was conceded by his friend. ^J'he difficulties 
to their landing they found very great. The 
town was surroundeil with jungle, ami could 
he approached by narrow avenues only, which 
left the troO})s no sjuiee for their files and 
evolutions. TJie army was therefore divided, 
and it W’as agreetl that the two commanders 
should advance with separate divisions. To 
Coutinho was assigned eight hundred men, 
and some ficld])icccs. Alhucpicrque led an 
equal iiumher, and a su]q>lemciitary body of 
eight hundred Malays. Tlie}'^ remained under 
arms all night, tlirough their engcniesa to 
land, but the sound of tlie signal to march 
ami the discharge of cannon drowned all their 
fatigue ill the iiiilitary arduur they evolved,. 
They marched with great eoiifusion, as both 
parties were emulous of performing tlie mo-st 
distinguished feat. The followers of Albu- 
querque first reached tJie defences, ami 
charged tli^ six hundred men avIio were 
posted at their point of attack, who, though 
they vigorously received the assault, were 
compelled to succumb to their intrepid as- 
sailants, and in a few minutes the l^ortuguese 
were in possession. Coutinho, whose progress 
had been retarded, did not arrive until the 
banner of Portugal was planted on the wall 
of the cajitured fortress, ami was chagrined 
that he had had no part in the matter, lie 
indulged in the bitterest reproaclies, and 
charged his friend Albuquerque with having 
by his contrivances robbed him of his share 
of the glory. lie insultingly added, Were 
you ambitious that the rabble of Lisbon 
should trumpet your renown as the conqueror 
of Calicut, and that our sovereign should yield 
you all the credit? Were that your vain- 
glorious object, you will he disappointed. 
On my arrival I shall toll the king I could 
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have entered the town witli only thirf eaue in 
iny band ; and since I find nobody to fight 
witli, I will not rest satisfied till I enter the 
palace of the zaniorin, and dine in his Imlls.*’ 
Haughtily disdaining to await any explana- 
tion, he coniinanded his troops to march to 
that (juarter. His progress was disputed as 
lie impetuously and successfully cut his way 
for the Bj^ace of five league.^, encumbered 
with a continuoua grove of palms that lined 
the way. When he reached the palace, 
he found it formed a little town, strongly 
walled in, and, in fact, the only fortification 
in Calicut. The main strength of tlie army 
also was jxjsted there. The brave Portu- 
guese was not disheartened by these dis- 
coveries. For him the difficulties sweetened 
the labour, and enhanced the prospective 
rewards. Giving a short respite to the 
soldiers, he made a fierce assault on the gates. 
His impetuosity was irreshstihle ; the enemy 
Hod to the mountains, and the royal re.sideiice 
was at the mercy of the victors, who Avere 
soon engrossed in appropriating the wealth 
with Avhich they were profusely surroumled. 
They were blinded by their cii])idity to the 
fearful conscfjueucos of their dirforgaiiizatioii 
and recklessness, and acted with as little jwe- 
caution as if the enemy had been destroyed 
as well as defeated. ^I’hey were soon called 
to a sense of their folly. ^I'lie foe bad been 
expelled, but not ernshed. Animated by the 
paucity of their number, and their present im- 
prudent behaviour, a body of thirty thousand 
well-armed men returned to renew the con- 
test. Several of the Portuguese, encumbered 
with spoil, were killed. During the progress 
of Ooutinlio, and the occupati(jn of the palace, 
Alhuquercpie had entered the city, and set lire 
to the houses, and then resolved to ascertain 
what Coutinho had done, who had foolishly 
neglected to keep open the com'tounications 
with the rear. Having followed in his track, 
and arrived at the scene of action, he found him 
and his companions surrounded by an armed 
and resolute host, in the most imminent danger. 
He discovered means of conmiuiiicating the 
fact of his presence to Coutinho, and in the 
meantime endeavoured to prevent the pres- 
sure on him of the enemy on tlie outside. 
After some considerable delay, and in reply 
to a third message, Albuquerque was in- 
formed that he might proceed towards the 
lleet, and that Coutinho, then engaged in col- 
lecting his men, wlio had dispersed in all direc- 
tions, would follow. On his march Albu- 
querque learned that his colleague’s life was 
in danger ; he attempted, but in vfrin, to cut 
his way back to his relief. It was too late. 
The Indians in multitudes thronged the in- 
tervening street. The tops of the houses 


were croAvded Avith armed assailants, and from 
windows, turrets, and every covert he was 
assailed with clouds of darts. The braA^est 
of bis men fell around bim : entangled in the 
narrow streets, lanes, and avenues, he could 
neither advance nor retreat; his own fate 
hung trembling in the balance. The flames 
of tiic burning houses at last gleamed upon 
his path, and forced his seorclied assailants to 
clear his Avry. The gallant Albuquerque 
escaped iilmo.st by a miracle; he was wounded 
in the throat Avitli a tlait, in the head Avith n 
stone, and was so faint that he aa’os borne 
senseless to the shore. Ooutinlio, when sen- 
sible of bis imminent danger, placed himself 
at the bead of his men, and foiiglit like a 
lion. Though the palace around him Avas 
in Hames, and lie snrroundcd by an infu- 
riated host, he hraA^ely eudeavoured to cut a 
]»assage through them ; he at lengtii fell, ami 
in endeavouring to defend him officers of the 
noblest families in Portugal shared his fate. 
Kighty of the Portuguese AA'cro slain, and 
three hundred Avonnded. In so severe an 
encounter, and taken so by surprise, it is 
scarcely credible their loss AA'as so small. 
Their own historians arc the only accessible 
authorities, and it is to be suspected that 
truth has been fretiuently sacrificed to national 
vanity. 

The ardour of the viceroy Avas not mode- 
rated by tills disaster. He bad no sooner 
recovered from bis AA^ounds than be directerl 
bis attention to the extension of his con- 
quests. His intended enterprise Avas not 
directed against the eu])ital of the zamorin, 
hut on the accpiisition of some town on the 
sea-coast, Avhich might be established as a 
capital for the Portugnese colonists. The 
Island of Ormuz appeared to bim the best 
.selection, and thither he steered, about the 
end of January, 1510, with Bcveuteen hun- 
dred men in twenty -one vessels, of all sorts 
and sizes. Timora, an Indian pirate, Avho 
visitcvl him on Ids Avay, drcAv his attention to 
Goa, a toAvn on the sea-coast of the Deccan, 
in the district called Canara, which has 
since become famous as the military, civil, 
commercial, and religiou.s caj)ital of the Por- 
tuguese empire in the Fast. 

Timora had been originally an Indian 
chief. He had been dispossessed of hia in- 
heritance by liis relatives, and harshly treated 
by Ilia neighbours. He became a })irate, and 
the captain of a numerous and daring body 
of Indian adventurers. He attached himself 
to the I’ortuguese, and proved liimself a 
trusty friend. In all probability he w^as 
indneed to cultivate the friendship of the 
Furopeans in the hope, with their aid, of 
being able to avenge his injuries, and to re- 
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cover his lost ]io\vor. On this memorable 
occasion he pointed out the sTiperiority of 
Ooa to Orinnz. Goa liad been only recently 
oon([uered by the Moguls, and annexed to 
Delhi. The convulsions by which that 
power was shaken in the commencement of 
the seventh century, have been already de- 
tailed, and the capture of Goa glanced at. 
Amid the disruption of the cAimbrous and 
unwieldy components of that empire, the 
severance of the Deccan, and the growth of 
the three states, which from vice -royalties 
grew into independent kingdoms, an op])or- 
tuiiity was afforded for the assertion of similar 
pretensions in the south, and amongst other 
kingdoms, first rose that of Narsinga, with 
its capital, Disnagor. But the most j)owerful 
of these at this time was CJoa, whose sove- 
reign hore the title of /ahaim. Timora in- 
formed Albuquercpie that this prince was 
involved in war with several states of the in- 
terior, that he was now absent in some dis- 
tant camj^aign, that bis resources were ab- 
sorbed, and his capital left unprotected, an 
easy prey to tlie first ))owerful invader. At 
an assurance of his eonfidcnoc in the proprit?ty 
of his recommendation and the issue, he 
jiroffercd the co-nperation of his own force, 
amounting to twelve ships. 

No time was lost, on the 2oth of February 
tbc combined fleets of these freebooters — 
Hind oo and Christian — east anchor in the 
harbour of Goa. Tlie forts for its protection 
were cajdurod without delay, and the ships 
drawn np close to the walls. 4’he inhabi- 
tants, who were chiefly engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, alarmed by the tliroatened 
storming of their city, ami tlie trentinent to 
he expected from their unscrupulous and ex- 
acting enemies, reluctantly presented them- 
selves to the Portuguese to make an offer of 
siirreudcr, upon condition that their lives, 
liberties, and estates sboidd be secured. ^Fbe 
offer was accepted. Albmpicrquo entered 
the city, and was received with ns much 
homage as could have been paid to the legi- 
timate sovereign. He applied liiinself to the 
restoration of order and public confidence, 
and the measures he pursued to accomplish 
tliese ends were hailed with public approval. 
He dispatched embassies to the neighbouring 
courts, proffering friendship and soliciting 
alliances. The towns dependant on Goa 
awaited no advances ; as soon as they learned 
the fall of the metropolis they iminediately 
jiroffered their submission, and were, as might 
be presnmetl, kindly received. It must be 
confessed, however unjustifiable his designs 
on Goa were, when in possession he faithfully 
fulfilled every stipulation, and with great 
prudence endeavoured to establish his power 


on the attachment of the people. The com- 
mand of the fort was conferred on one of bi:4 
principal officers, Dmi Antonio dc Noronnah ; 
tlie government of the natives on 4'imojee, 
and the officers of the late administration were 
continued in their posts. This ])leasant state 
of things was not fated to eontinue. 'Fhe 
zabaini, as soon as he heard of the sudden 
reverse of fortune and tlie Joss of his capital, 
suddenly concluded peace with bis adver- 
saries, and turned his attention to homo. He 
induce<l several of them to make coniinou 
cause with him, and to assist in driving from 
their vicinity an enemy wliosc object was to 
crush tlicm all in turn. An army of forty 
thousand men were quickly under his com- 
mand, all breathing vengeance against the 
hated foreign invaders. The natives ju’operly 
held everything as secondary to the necessity 
of their immediate overthrow. The zabaini 
had, as might he expected, a great nninher of 
adherents in the city on whose loyalty he 
might reckon. They had assured him of 
their fealty and assistance. He had been 
four months in possession when the cx])Gefod 
foe appeared at the gates. Albiu|nerquc 
rested his hopes on defending the approaches. 
He fortified all the strong points of defence, 
and stationed cbosen troops at them, covorijig 
them with walls and intrenehmonts. A 
danger now manifested itself whieli had not 
been anticipated, and one which was calcu- 
lated to frustrate his best efforts and genius. 
Amongst his army there arose a numerous 
party, who looked upon the attempt to retain 
the town as insanity. The}" argued, and not 
without ])lausibility, that it was inqu iuleut in 
the highest degree to expect to he able, in tlui 
midst of a hostile poimlation, vith no possi- 
bility of .succour from borne or elsewhere, to 
offer resistance to the numerous army by 
which they were beset. 4’ho towering am- 
bition of the viceroy was too lofty to look 
down upon those common-]daee calculations. 
To bis all-grasping spirit nothing seemed im- 
possible. With him, as with Napoleon lo 
firand, there was no such word as impossi- 
bilittj in his vocabulary. He indignantly 
scouted the craven fears tliat suggested the 
idea of abandoning a prize so magnificent. 
His displeasure did not convince the dissen- 
tients, who protested against sacrificing to 
the temerity of one the whole army, and the 
future prospects of the Iiido-Portnguose. 
Nine hundred of them conspired to strip him 
of his power, and consult as best they could 
for the common safety. Their machinations 
were not conducted with such privacy as to 
escape his observation. Having timely notice 
he surprised them in secret conclave, im- 
prisoned the lenders, aud pardoned the rest. 
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A conspirAC}^ of the natives being detected 
in tile city four hundred of them were cut to 
pieces with the awortl. Baffled in every at- 
tempt, the enemy at length decided on a noc- 
tlirnal attack. On tlie ITtli of May, in the 
darkness of niglit and stt>rni, the Indians ad- 
vanced in two bodies, ami succeeded, in spite 
of every opposition, to force tlieir way into 
the island, being assisted by sumo outburst 
ill the city ; the Portuguese Averc obliged to 
retire to the fort, and this from necessity was 
soon evacuated. This hazardous feat was 
accomplished with characteristic resolu- 
tion. AlbiKpierquc privately sent ou board 
his guns, ammunition, and provisions, and 
having seen his troops onibarkod, he was the 
last who entercAl the (lag-ship. His escape 
might have been effected without the cog- 
nizance of the enemy, had not the explosion 
of a magazine aroused them. This accident 
led to an encounter, in which Albuquerque 
had his horse killed under liim. Tiie siege 
had lasted twenty days. 

It was resolved to jiass the winter in some 
convenientharbourontliatcoast. Itwasnotthe 
intention of the viceroy to waste even tliat 
season in inglorious inactivity. Ilis proud spirit 
burned to atone for the late ill-fortimo, and he 
was also anxious to revive the spirit and con- 
fidence of his men. A portion of the native 
confederate troops Avere encamped at Pangin, 
near (roa, and strongly intrenched. From 
this post ships were frequently dispatched to 
annoy the Portuguese. The guns of the fort 
also seriously incommoded them. This Albu- 
querque determined to surprise. Throe 
hundred men Avero appointed on this expedi- 
tion. They ap|»roached the shore in deep 
silence, and suddenly landed at the break of 
dawn; and then with drums and trumpets 
sounding, and Avith shouts Avhich echoed 
through the quiet morn, they rushed on the 
Bluuibcring enemy. The Indians, startled 
from their sleep by the unusual din, fled Avith- 
out striking a blow in defence of their tents 
and baggage. A great quantity of cannon, 
stores, and provisions, Avere left behind. 
Shortly alter, a successful iittack w^as made upon 
a squadron sailing to attack them, and some 
of the Portuguese having exhibited a daring 
proof of bravery — it is a pleasing duty to have 
to record an instance of chivalrous courtesy 
Avherc it \\^aa least to be expected — the 
zabaim, having witnessed it, sent one of hia 
officers to express his admiration of the 
heroism displayed; a polite answer was re- 
turned, and this exchange of civilities led to 
negotiations for peace, Avhich led to no satis- 
factory results. 

After these exploits, the Portuguese sailed 
to Canuanore, and there refitted their fleet and 


planned new conquests. AlbiKpierque divl 
not yet resign hia pretensions to Goa. He 
resolvetl on a second attenqit on it. lie had 
been reinforced by the arrival of thirteen 
shijis Avliich Manuel had dispatched to 
strengthen his Indian squadron. 

Albuquerque sailed from Canuanore Avith a 
fleet of twenty-throe vessels and fifteen 
hundred fighting men. On his way ho was 
joined by throe ships, Avliich Avere sent to hia 
aid by his confeilerate Tiinojeo, aaAio promised 
to join him at Goa with six thousand men. Hia 
strongest aasurance of success Avas the im- 
politic absence of the zabairn, Avho Avas again 
engaged in prosecuting some quarrel with the 
sovereign of Narsinga. On the 22nd of No- 
A'omber the Portuguese cast anchor a second 
time before the devoted city. Although it 
hail been recently strongly fortified, and Avaa 
defended by nine thousand men, before the 
arrival of the promised contingent from Ti- 
mojee he commenced fqAerations, and soon 
drove the enemy Avithin the walls. As the 
latter AA'cre in the act of shutting the gate, 
Fernandoo Medos thrust in a long spear, Avhich 
prevented it from closing ; Ins soldiers made 
a desperate effort to turn this to their ad- 
vantage, and eA^entually succeeded in entering 
the town Avith the fugitives, and though a 
fierce conflict hand to hand Avas maintained 
from the gate to the distant palace, the 1 Por- 
tuguese flag again Avaved triumphantly from 
the captured battlements. Six thousand of 
the enemy had fallen, and only fifty of the 
victors. Idle glory of this achievement was 
tarnished by ancall(3d-for cruelty. The dcatl 
and Avounded AA^ere cast a prey to the croco- 
diles, and not one Mohammedan was loft alive 
in the island. An immense booty fell into 
the viceroy's hand, Avhich enabled him to pro- 
secute effectively the grand conceptions of his 
ambition. 

To tlie natives, inoffensive agriculturists, lie 
behaved Avith moderation ; to them he re- 
stored their lands. Ambassadors from the 
pi'inces of that country came to congratulate 
him on his success. 

To consolidate his poAver Avas hia next un- 
dertaking. He laid the foundation of a fort, 
Arvhicdi ho named Emaiiuel after his sovereign ; 
other useful Avorks w-ere also erected, and 
nothing AVas neglected Avliich it AA^as thought 
would contribute to render Goa a suitable 
capital for an eastern empire, and it actually 
became the bulwark of the Portuguese pOAver 
in India. The viceroy perceived boAv essen- 
tial to the stability of hia power would be an 
incorporation of the conquerors and conquered; 
he endeavoured to effect this politic and de- 
sirable result. Several females, some belong- 
ing to tlie best families in the land, had fallen 
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into his hands in the cnptnro of the town ; 
these he treated with the liijb^heit respect and 
consideration, and haviiig iininced them to 
profess Christianity, ho portioned them with 
lands, houses, or cin]doyment8, he gave them 
in marriage to his European followers, and 
bestowed on the husbands some of his best 
appointinonts. The principal native families, 
finding the advantages of these connexioiivS, 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
further extending them. 

Matters being thus far satisfactorily ad- 
,ju8ted, Albuquenpie now proposcil to himself 
the accomplishment of projects which had 
]>een j)Ostponed as secondary to what had 
been just achieved. These were the concjiicst 
of Ormuz, the magnificent emporium of the 
Persian Gulf, on which he had made an at- 
tempt on Ids voyage to India, and which was 
snatched from his grasp almost in the moment 
of victory ; and Malacca, considered tlien as the 
key of the remotest regions and islands of the 
East. ’’JV) lull nil snspi<‘iou of his immediate 
]mr}) 0 .se he promulgated a re]K)rt that Ormuz 
was his destination, and actually sent some 
ships there. He first sailed t(» Cochin, and 
thence set out for Malacca, on (lie 2ik1 of 
May, with nineteen sail and foiuteen hundred 
lighting men, eight humlre<l of whom were 
fairopeans, the rest natives. 

The Portuguese entered the harbour of 
Malaeea on the Ist of July, and found it 
t rowded with vessels from all parts of mari- 
time Asia, and the islands. The trade of the 
East and West had added to tlie wealth and 
population. JMohamuied, who then reigned 
(hero, had greatly added to his ])o\ver and 
jjopularity by the defeat of an army of forty 
thousand men, sent against him by the King 
of 8iam. On this occasion he had recourse (o 
those treacherous practices of which the 
Portuguese had frequently cause to c<»niplain, 
and the punishment of which he had now 
serious cause to apprehend. On this occa- 
sion ho had recourse to the King of Siam,wlio 
lilaccd a large contingent at his disposal, and 
by this his army was increased to thirty thou- 
sand men, and his artillery consisted of eight 
tiiousnnd pieces of cannon ; but as De Faria re- 
marks,* his fear was far greater than his prepa- 
rations. With this force, and aid also from some 
neighbouring princes, Mohammed, the King 
of Malacca, made a vigorous defence, and 
availed liimself of several appliances, mova- 
ble wooden turrets, cannon, poisoned arrows, 
and thorns, and floats of wdld-flrc drifted 
down the river, to burn the slii])8 ; but the in- 
trepidity of the Portuguese, inspired by their 
fearless chief, overcame all opposition ; the 
enemy were compelled to fly, and Albuquev- 
* J)e Faria y Sousa, vol. i. p. 17(>. 


qne was left master of the city. A fort was 
erected, wliich was called Fumosa, from i(s 
beauty ; and a church, which was dedicated to 
the visitation of the Virgin. With his cha- 
racteristic discretion ho settled the govern- 
ment on a conciliatory basis; established 
Iricndly relations witli Siam, Java, and Su- 
matra; interchanged embassies wdth them; 
dispatched a ])arty to discover the JMoliicca 
Islands and Panda, and offered to all nations 
in the habit of trading with Malacca, more 
liberal terms tlian tliey hatl previously en- 
joyed. He left De Prito Patalim to com- 
inatid the fort, with above three hundred 
men, and the like nunibor (o command the 
sea in ten ships, under Perez de Andrade. 
Albuquerque had returned home witli four 
vessels.* 

During this snccessfiil expedition, en- 
couraged by his partizans within the city, the 
znbaim m.ado a powerful eflbrt to reedver his 
lost capital. His commander succeeded in 
forcing his way into tlio island, in erecting 
a strong fort called ]5cnaster, and reduced the 
Europeans to great straits. Py the arrival of 
the viceroy the aspect of things was altered, 
his supremacy eflectively re -established, ami 
the com}»lele expulsion of the enemy effected. 
His projected expedition for the sul>jugatioii 
of Ormuz — a conquest of groat consequence 
to the maintenance of the supremacy of the 
IVirtuguese in the East — now had indisputable 
jiossesaion of his thoughts. Two attempts 
were frustrated. Defeat but strengthened liis 
resolution. ith a formidable armament — 
his troops numbering fifteen hundred Euro- 
peans and six hundred Asiatics — he made his 
final attempt. ^J^hc king did not dare resist 
this force ; he readily conceded j)ennis.sion to 
erect a fort, and when this was completed, 
confident of Ids power to enforce his demands, 
Albuquerque suggested to the prince the pro- 
])riety of transporting all tlie cannon wldch 
frowned from the bulwarks of his capital to 
this station. The unfortunate king had no 
alternative, and thus the celebrated Ormuz 
became a Portuguese establishment. 

In a decliiung state of health Albuquerque 
longed to return to India, and liad some hopes 
tliat the change of climate would facilitate his 
recovery. Put a blow impended wliich 
wounded Ids pride and aggravated his 
disorders. As ho coasted along the sliores 

* A inarvcllous tale is told bj De Faria : “ A Malay, 

( bough pierced with several mortal vroimds by the. Portu- 
guese, to the general nstonisiiinent of all shed not one 
drop of blood, but when a bracelet of bone had been re> 
moved from his arm, the blood gushed out. The Indiana 
cliEfovered the seci-el, saying it was the bone of an animal 
of Java, wliieh has that virtue. 'J'lie bracelet w'as esteemed 
a great prize, and brought to Albuquerque."’ — l)e Faria y 
Sf/usa. 
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of Oiimbay, iiiforn)ati«)n met liim that a 
s(|nadron hml arrived in India commanded hy 
iiOpe Soared, the man whom he most detested, 
and that he was appointed liis successor. 
Hearing this he cried out, ** It is time for me 
to take sanctuary in the church, for I liave 
incurred the king’s displeasure.”’*^ He was 
seized with profaund melancholy, and arrived 
at Dahul almost in the anna of death. Upon 
the bar of Goa, which he called his land of 
lU’omise, he exj)ired on tlie 1 bth of .December, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. “ He \va» 
twice before Ormuz, twdcc before Goa, twice 
l)cforc Malacca ; three famous islands and 
kingdoms in Asia over which lie gloriously 
triumphed.” f 

Portuguese historians have not recorded the 
cause of his disgrace ; nor does it appear that 
Ills sovereign softened in any way the harsh- 
ness of his conduct in liis recall, and the ap- 
pointment of his avow ed enemy to the chief 
command in the East. 

Under his successful administration the 
Portuguese empire in the East attained nearly 
its greatest limits, only a few places on the 
remoter coast of Africa w'ere added to it, and 
tw o or three minor settlements on the coast of 
Ooroinaiidel. This splendid empire, with 
the exclusive commerce between Europe and 
Jmlia, they retained for upw^ards of a centnry. 

'I'lie chief duty imposed ou Lope Soarez, the 
successor of Alluuiuerque, w’as tlie destruction 
of the fleet which had been cquippe<l by the 
Sultan of Egypt, and was stationed in llie 
Red Sea. As soon as he w’as formally set- 
tled ill Ills new' government, he began to 
make preparations for the performance of that 
task, and witli a formitlablo armament sailed 
from Goa and anchoreil at Aden. This im- 
portant tow a was then threatened by Soliman, 
tlie admiral of the Egyptian fleet ; the inha- 
bitants sought the proleetion of the Portuguese, 
and proflered the suiTcndcr of it to Soarez. 
’riiough it w'as the most valuable station the 
Europeans couhl have in the Indian seas, and 
its value appreeiatod not only by Albuquerque 
but also by each of his predecessors, Lope 
declined tlie ofl'er, as he had no instructions 
in relation to it.J TJiis expedition was a 

* “ T(?mpo fia dc aeo;?rrrae ala Iplcsia; Vassi quedo yo 
nial con el Ucy .*’ — Faria y Sousa. 

t “ Dos vcscB sc inosti o a Orraiiz, dos a Ooa, y a 
Malacca dos. Tres islas y coronas cclcbrcs en Asia.’' — 
Ibid. 

This strange condnot on the part ofl^opo seems to bo 
inexplicable, particularly when it is remeiuhercd what an 
effort, and int tlcctual, his predecessor made to gain it. 
Perhaps a clue to its explanation is to be fr^^ind in the 
dismissal of Albuquerque, and that his olfence was the 
prosecution of conquests for which he had no authority 
from home. Fears may ^ve been entertained that an 
empire so extensive' and rcmolr, acquired independent of 


miserable failure, and Aden, which recently 
invited liis rule ami protection, insulted him 
with impunity on his return. During his 
absence Goa was nearly lost, and w'as saved 
tlirough the valour of two captains w^ho 
volunteered their services, and by some con- 
cessions to the enemy. Some factories about 
this time \vere ©.stablished on the coast of 
Bengal, on the coast of China below Canton, 
and in the Molucca Islands. The violence of 
the Portuguese soon incurred the wrath of 
the Celestials, ami also of the authorities of 
Bengal. From both nations they were ex- 
pelled, and in the Moluccas their tenure was 
very insecure indeed. 

In 1/)18 tins w eak imbecile, 8oarez, was re- 
called, and Sequiera was nominated his suc- 
cessor. To him fortune w'as ecjually un- 
friendly. Malacca was disturbed with new 
troubles, which were but imperfectly quelled. 
A squadnui sent to avenge the late failure in 
the Red Sea returned iugloriously ; in Canna- 
nore tlie fort w as attacked hy the natives, and 
<lefended w'ith severe loss to the Europeans. 
The ailairs of the Portuguese were never in a 
more perilous condition. 

At the close of the year lo21 Manuel 
died, after one of the most glorious reigns on 
record. He w’as, in every resiicct, a great 
monarch. His fame extended as far as tJio 
wu'ngs of commerce could w'aft it; and his 
little kingdom, under his enlightened admin - 
i.stration, grew' wx'althy and powerful. Jlis 
ambassadors vi.sited the courts of all the jio- 
tentates of his time. They w'orc dispatched 
to the King of England ami to the sovereign 
of Ahv.ssinia, to the monarch of Congo ami 
the 8iiltan of Egypt, to the 8]iah of Persia 
an<i the Emperor of Cljina,iind all of them w-ere 
distinguished by a magnificence suitable to 
the lord of so many regions, and wliose sway 
w'as acknow'ledged on every continent of the 
globe. 

When his son and puc.cessor Joam ascended 
the throne, Don Duarte de Menesea was 
viceroy of India. Incited by Xaref, the 
minister of the King of Ormuz, an attack w^as 
made on the Portuguese f(u*t, several of 
the garrison were put to tlie sword, and the 
rest besieged in the citadel, to which they re- 
tired for safety. Ooutiuho, the governor, sent 
to Goa fur reinforcements, but before they 
could have arrived the Portuguese had re- 
trieved their reverses, ami the minister and 
king were compelled to fly to a neighbouring 
fort. Hero the unfortunate prince w^as as- 
sassinated, because he advised an accommoda- 
tion with the Europeans, and to the disgrace 
of the avaricious viceroy, the murderer, Xaref, 

instructions, would soon cease to acknowledge the authority 
of the small parent state. 
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instead of punishment, had conferred upon 
him, on payment of a largo Bum of money, 
the government of Ormuz. This Portuguese 
wretch was no exception to the others, on 
whom had now devolved flic government of 
the various Asiatic settlements. The same 
ra}>acity and venality are laid to the charge 
of the governors of Cochin, Calicut, Malacca, 
the Moluccas, and of every place cursed with 
their degenerate and detestable rule. To 
remedy this disgraceful abuse of power, and 
to restore, if jwasible, the national honour, the 
now venerable Vasco da Gama, the celebrated 
discoverer of the Indian peninsula, was dis- 
patched by the court of Lisbon. What ser- 
vices he niiight liave rendered to humanity 
and his sovereign are not left to the historian 
to recaj)ilu]atc, for his new career, commenced 
with a vigorous re 2 )ression of crimes and abuses, 
was cut short by death at Cochin. 

Ills successor w’as lleiiriqne do Mencses, 
brother of Duarte. This nobleman possessed 
the (pialifications to realize tlio reformation 
which Vasco had coiiimenced. His virtues 
made him the terror of both the licentious 
Portuguese nud hostile natives. He gained a 
splendid victiiry over tlie Pajah of Calicut, an 
inveterate enemy. He did not live to reap 
aill the j'ruits of it, nor to eradicate those evils 
he know so w'ell how^ to correct. He breathed 
Ids last at Cannanore. The proceeds of all his 
guilds tliil not defray the expenses of Viis 
funeral. His short experience convinced him 
of the groat risks to be run in maintaining in 
Calient a fortress already exjmsed to the at- 
tacks of the zamorin. A few^ months before 
liis death, ho decided on transferring the settle- 
ment to Dill, near the entrance of the Gulf of 
Cambay, in the kingdom of Gujerat. His 
successor, Pedro Mascarenhas, impressed with 
tlie sound policy of this removal, pre])ared to 
effect it. To obtain possession of Diu by 
arms was no easy matter. It was strongly 
fortified by art as well as by nature, and the 
sovereign of Cambay, one of the most power- 
ful })riiices. of \Yestern India, was sure to come 
to its defence. It ivas resolved to obtain 
possession of it by negotiation, and a liberal 
expenditure of money. These negotia- 
tions, liowever, were suspended by the sub- 
stitution of a new viceroy, Bainpeyo, which 
led to some serious differences, which proved 
detrimental to the interests of the empire. 

In 1 52i) N uno da Cnnha w^as sent out to take 
the coniinand and supersede Sanijicyo. He 
commenced his government auspiciously ; on 
his way out, he called at Ormuz, recovered 
that island, and sent the blood-stained traitor, 
Xaref, to Lisbon in chains. On his arrival 
at Goa he, too, was convinced of the im- 
portance of removing to Diu, and pronounced 
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it essential to the security of the Portuguese 
possessions and commerce. He commenced 
his preparations for besieging it. He col- 
lected such a formidable force, that wlien he 
presented himself before its walls it was sur- 
rendered wdthontthe discharge of a shot; and, 
when in liis possession, every effort made by 
the king for its recovery was defeated. 

The Sultan of Egypt, though he had sus- 
pended operations in the Indian w’aters, hatl 
not relinquislied his hopes in that quarter. 
He now entered into a treaty with the Moham- 
medan King of Cambay, and in the fnlfilmeiit 
of his part of the conditions sent a fleet niider 
the command of Soli man JVisha, admiral of 
the Sublime I’orte, to co-operate in the ex- 
pulsion of the odious Christians from the 
Eastern seas. Diu was assaulted, but the 
small garrison, only seven hundred — tigliting 
forty to one — bravely kept their own. En- 
raged as w’ell as disappointed by tbiSs heroic 
ilefence, the Egyptians sought the aid of the 
King of Calicut to exterminate tlie “infidel 
dogs,” proflering in return the ]u*otection 
of the sultan. The ju’oud zamorin spurned 
the idea of protection, “ U'eH thy master,” w'as 
the reply, “ that the sovereigns of Calicut need 
no protection, but are tlie |>rote(dors of other 
kings; and never receive presents, they always 
bestow them.” This siege is considered one 
of the most memorable in the annals of Por- 
tuguese rule in Asia, and thus jiistities a more 
general notice. Exidoits of the most daring 
valour were performed, nor was the honour 
of them and llie labour shared by the men 
alone. The fairer sex were their rivals in 
courage and enthusiasm. I)onua Isabella 
de V^ega assembled all the w omen in the forts, 
and, in glowdng terms, de])ieted to them the 
incessant toil imposed upon tlie men, in their 
uuintorrnpted elforU to rcjiel the incessant 
attacks of an army, that niunhcrcd tw enty - 
seven thousand strong. She induced her 
audience to undertake the reparation of tlie 
breaches. Another heroine, Ann Eevnandez, 
the wife of a physician, ran from ]iost to ]iost 
fearless of the missiles which fell around her, 
clieeriiig and encouraging the soldiers ; «nnd 
seeing her son fall in one of the attacks, .slie 
rescued his body, bore it to a ]»lacc of safety, 
and having performed a mother’s duty, she 
rushed to her post, and there stopt till the 
day’s deadly work had ended, then she per- 
formed the obsequies of her gallant boy. 
8ach examples kindled an enthusiasm supe- 
rior to all obstacles. For wrecks was this 
conflict thus heroically maintained. At 
length the enemy, wearied and exasperated, 
resolved on a final and general assault. To 
lull all suspicion they began to withdraw 
their galleys, as if preparing for raising the 
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At they sui]<l(.'nly returuoil, 

and, applyiiii^ thoir .scaling-laddorii to the sea- 
wall, they niaiie the assault. Tile garrison 
wore soon aroused. They ru.shod to the de- 
fonees ; hand to hand they grappled with the 
foe ; «leeds of superhuman valour were in that 
fiicounter performed ; tiftecn hundred of the 
assailants met a warrior’s deatli ; the enoniy 
had made their last effort, and tJio liberated 
garrison of heroes were rewarded when morn- 
ing lit the landscape, hy seeing the canvas of 
the Egy[»tian fleet filled with the anapicions 
gale that boro them to their distant homes. 
On reviewing his gallant l»and, Sylveira found 
that not more than forty of them were 
(it for duty. 

The next nobleman who was appointed to 
the viceroyalty, by Joarn, was Estevan 
da (lama, the son of the celebrated Vasco. 
He was a man of consummate ability, and, 
wdiat seldom ba}>pGn3, proved himself to he as 
able a man ns his father. Ho established a 
college in (loa for the e<lncatioii of the liigher 
classes of Hindoos; and when the Turks at- 
tacked the Christian sovereign of Abyssinia,he 
chivalrously defended him. He also waged a 
war of extermination against the corsairs 
who fre<piented the Indian seas, and aue- 
ceeded in their expulsion. 

This able man was succeeded, in 1512, by 
Alpbonso do Sousa, who was accom])anied by 
Xavier, as proviousl}'' stated. In the year of 
bis arrival the Europeans first reached the 
islands of Japan. 

'I’Jic power of the Portuguese was felt and 
feared along the ahores of eastern, southern, 
and south -western India, and in the ntimc- 
roiis islands clustered in the Indian Ocean ; 
Ceylon l)cnt to their yoke, and many of its inha- 
bitants embraced its religion. Their domina- 
tion might have been co-extensive with that of 
tlrcat Britain at a subsequent period, wore it 
not. for their gross abuse of their opportuni- 
ties. 'I’o sordid purposes they sacrificed 
honour and religion; for greedy lucre they 
violated every moral obligation. The rapid 
extension of the power which cnlminatoil to 
its height before the grave closeil over the 
remains of its first Portuguese visitor, was 
equalled by its more rapid <leclension, the 
effect of tlic* abuse of its mission. The visit 
to .lapan would liavo been a source of wealth 
to Europe, and of salvation to thousands, had 
not the Jieinoiis enormities of these professing 
(.‘liristians outraged humanity. The flapa- 
nose, who were in close communication with 
the natives of the Moluccas, were horrified by 
the excesses perpetrated there. TIfe Portu- 
guese Jia<i gained possos8it)n of two princes, 
sons of the late King of Ternate. TJiese they 
liberated, in tlie ho])e of being enabled, under 


the semblance of the authority of a nominal 
king, to rule absolntcly over his dominions. 
The ehlest, with this object, was placed upon 
the throne ; but, not being found a pliant <u* 
effective tool, he was degraded by Fonseca, 
the Portuguese governor, and his younger 
brother substituted. A ncAV governor was 
shortly after sent from Europe, who, on some 
paltry pretext, arrested the king and sent him 
to Goa. No offence could be ]iroved against 
him, and lie was consequently honourably 
discharged, but he died on his return. There 
was still remaining of these puppets of 
royalty a bastard brother. The Portuguese 
raisoil liira to the throne. His mother, a 
Javanese and Moliammedan, aware of the 
dangers which surrounded his elevation, en- 
deavoured to dissuade liim from its accept- 
ance. Ataido, the European governor, was 
informed of her interference, and, incensed at 
the discovery, had the mother, in the sight of 
her son, thrown from a higli window, andslie 
was killed by the fall. This outrage was 
generally resented ; the natives retaliated, and 
massacred all the Ihirtugnesc they could lay 
hands upon. Tlie summary of their pro- 
ceedings is not exfiggerated in the following 
quotation: — “Under the pretence of com- 
inorce, obtaining from the incautious natives 
j)ermis9ion to build a citadel, they uniformly 
j'crpetratcd atrocities. Their odious domina- 
tion was founded in liypocrisy ; was cemented 
hy violence and blood; was crowned with 
ra])acjty and insolence.” 

Sousa was succeeded by Castro, under 
whom the garrison of Din again obtained 
immortal fame. 

Passing over the intermediate events, till 
the year 1570, we then arrive at a period, 
the most critical in which the Portuguese 
colonists were ever placed. Don lionis de 
Ataide Nvas then governor. The zamorin, 
who had still preserved his independence, 
had entered into negotiations W'ith the court 
of Delhi, and Adil Khan and Nizam-ool-Moolk 
were commande<l to give him all tlie aid lie 
could. An alliance was formed for the ex- 
pulsion of the Europeans. The cajiture of 
(jJoa, the seat of their power, was the first 
object of the confederation. Adil Khan, 
with an army amounting to one hundred 
thousand men, m.arclied upon it. The J^or- 
tuguese had only seven li and red men and some 
armed slaves, and w^ere encumbered with 
thirteen himdreil monks. A reinforcement 
of fifteen hundred men from the Moluccas 
was afterwards received. With this small 
force, after a siege of several months, the 
enemy Avaa obliged to retire, with the loss of 
twelve thousand men. At Ohoule, near 
Bombay, Nizam-ool-Moolk was vigorously 
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corulucting Ins operations. The prospect of 
(lofeiicc was less hopeful hero than at (Joa. 
Ohoule was sitiiateil on the continent, ami 
defended only by a single wall, with a fort 
only a very little superior to a simple private 
tlwclling. Ill a sliort time the wall was de- 
molished, a battery of seventy cannon being 
incessantly played upon it. Every house was 
garrisoned in tlie path of the assailants, and 
defended with intrepid valour ; various as- 
saults were successfully repelled, and the 
Moguls eventually were obliged to withdraw, 
having formed a league offensive and de- 
feiisivo. The zainoiiii <lid not act faithfully 
by his allies during the j)rogress of the war ; 
he made repeated efforts to come to terms 
with the Portuguese; every advance w'as 
haughtily rejected by the proud and confident 
chief. ' 


r»y such daring confidence and valorous 
acts, the little kingdom of Portugal, during 
the whole of the sixteenth eeiiturv, inaintaiiu'd 
its supremacy iu the h^ast ; and evt'u wlnm 
in their decadence, tlie [>restige attache<l t(> 
tlieir name awetl into submission and 
cowardice those states wliicli ha«l previously 
felt the edge of their swords. 

'J^he opening of the sevenfeentli century 
introduced into India a now European ele- 
ment. The enterprising mariners of tlie 
lowlands hail defeateil Alva, thrown ofi’ the 
yoke of Philip of Spain, adventured from the 
dykes to tlie broad Avaters, coasted Africa, 
and reached the w^calth -yielding realms of the 
Jiiast, there to dispute, with the all hut effete 
Portuguese, the monopoly of Asiatic com- 
merce. 'J'hc history of the Dutch in India is 
' reserved for another chapter. 


CHAPTER XL VII. 

ADVENT OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA— BRtTISII EASTERN EXPEDITIONS IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


Ttie Mohammedan conquerors of India en- 
tered the land for the avowed ])urposcs of 
plundering the people or subjugating the 
territory, ^rhe Portuguese and Duteli merely 
contemplated the opening up of commercial 
intercourse, and the inaintciiancc of a trading 
monopoly. After a short interval of trade 
each of those nations became ilesirous of 
acquiring land, and tlie first-named formed 
ultimately the ambitious design of ruling 
“the Indies.” The Englisli were actuated 
by no greed of territory. The idea of con- 
quest in such a region never entered the head 
of the most ambitious Englishman. Hie con- 
ception formed in England of “ the Great 
Mogul ” was that of a potentate very mighty, | 
perhaps tlie most powerful in the Avorld. It 
was supposed that his court was the most 
spleiulid, not only in the East, but on the 
earth ; tliat his throne was gold, ivory, and 
jiearl, glittering with the rarest jewels, and 
diamonds of the purest water. The jewelled 
turban of the emperor, or the jewelled hilt of 
his sword, was supposed to equal in value 
Piiiropoan cities or provinces. Hosts of 
cavalry, numbered by the million, and war- 
elephants, counted by hundreds of thousands, 
were believed to bo at the command of that 
all-powerful monarch. The extent of the 
regions submitting to bis sway w^as exagge- 
rated in ail extraordinary degree, vast as these 
realms really were. Rich as the soil of India 


Avas, its fertility Avas, if ])Ossible, magnified. 
Mines of diamonds and ]>recii)U3 stones in the 
remoter ])i'ovincos, snfiicient to adorn all the 
courts iu the Avorld, Avoro, in English opinion, 
part of the mouarch’s oxhaustJess Avcalth. It 
was thought certain that the vigilant Portu- 
guese, and persevering Dutch, AA'ere likely to 
possess a lucrative traHic in the costly spicos 
and gems of the Last, and it Avas deemed iin- 
Avorthy of British spiiit to ])ei’mit it. To 
share Avith the adventurous luisitaniaus and 
Hollanders in tlie ricli rcAvanis of such a 
trade Avas the only ambition of the English 
people Avheu they first sought the shores of 
India. If another ambition ruled them, it 
Avas to prove their naval and commercial 
superiority to the rival maritime countries of 
Europe, then successfully engaged in Indian 
commerce. To force out tlio Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and afterwards the Dutch, from 
moiio])oly, or even ascendancy, in the trade of 
tlie East, was the only employment of arms 
which tlie British thought of; indeed, the 
prevailing feeling upmi tlie subject among all 
enlightened Englishmen, jiolitical and com- 
mercial, was, that all exercise of force, or 
I even display of it, towards the natives of 
I India, AA^as impolitic and perilous. Tlic con- 
' quest of any of the princes of India — even 
the smallest tributary to tlie Great Mogul — 
AA'ould liavc been regarded as a Avild dream of 
folly and anibitioii, not only to be denounced 
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but to be lan^jhetl at. There was no objec- 
tion to combat with the ships of Eiiroj)ean 
states, so as to inconvenience them in their 
commerce, and open up a prospect of accurin;^ 
with loss opposition the cliief trade of the 
Eastern seas; but towards the Indiana there 
was rather a disposition to act aubmissively 
than boldly, and to win them to trade by 
enduring some indignities, and avoiding all 
<l(.monst ration of power. ILnl any one in 
those days a(Hrmc(l that the time would come 
when tlic Britisli flag would float in undis- 
puted supremacy in the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal, from the Straits of Babel - 
mandol and the Persian Gulf to the Yellow 
Sea, and on sliore, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, from Knrrachee to Malacca, he 
would have been set down as insane, or as 
ridiculing the genius and enterprise of the 
Phiglifih people. P'ven for commercial pur- 
])o3os it was not easy to awaken English enter- 
prise in connection with India. After Stevens, 
Fitch, and Lecdos, very early Britisli adven- 
turers in that land of fable and romance, bad 
detailed to the English public the realities 
they had witnessed, and although the jealousy 
entertained of the Portugnese could not fail 
to stir the spirit of a people of such maritime 
enter])ri8e, it was difficult to obtain subscrip- 
tions to a company for trading with the East 
Indies. But even when tlie trading spirit of 
the London merchants was thorougldy roused, 
and the English wore already of importance 
in the Eastern seas, nothing could be further 
from their thoughts tlian military occupation 
of Indian territory, or warlike undertakings 
of any kind against the natives. Sir Thomas 
Roe, mentioned in a former chapter as the 
ambassador of James I. to the Great Mogul 
in the year 1G15, in a letter to the company, 
declared that war and trade were inconipa- 
tihlo ; that the emperor, in refusing the Eng- 
lish a fort, did them service rather than in- 
jury ; and that if his imperial majesty offered 
any number of fortified places, he would, in the 
interest of lingland, refuse them. This was the 
spirit maintained both by English merchants 
and English governments, until events in 
India, whi<;h had not their origin in British 
]»olicy, were not promoted by British purpose, 
and could not be controlled by either the 
company or the English government, led to 
territorial conquest. The Spanish proverb, 
‘'Give me a seat, and I will make myself 
room to lie down,” may be aptly applied to 
the energy and tenacity of the English, 
whether as traders, colonists, or coijquerors, 
and their peculiar characteristics may account ^ 
for the early commencement of a career of 
territorial acquisition, but they neither desired, 
intended, nor hoped for the like. Miss Mur- | 
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tincan has pertinently asked, “ How was it 
possible that our first lodgment in such an 
cnijiire shonld appear otherwise than small 
ami unpretending? TJic imputation is, no 
doubt, that there was craft under this humi- 
lity ; but there is very clear evidence that the 
charge is simply slanderous. The English 
wanted to l»iiy and to sell, and they wanted 
notbing else.” The remarks of the same dis- 
tinguished authoress arc equally pertinent 
when she says, “ At sea there must be war- 
fare ; and the general success of the British 
in their sea-fights with European rivals nd- 
vancetl their reputation on land ; but those 
conflicts were only heard of ; and for a conrso 
of years the native impression of an Phiglish- 
inaii was of an energetic personage, always 
buying and selling, loading and unloading 
ships, emptying and filling warehouses, paying 
his way and deman<ling his dues, becoming 
irritable when the Dutch and Portuguese ami 
the Spice Islands were mentioned, and always 
victorious at sea over the Dutch and Portu- 
guese, and ill the (piestion of spice. Siudi 
was the beginning of our connection with 
India. It was, as we see, jnircly commercial. 
A change took place in 1624, which excited 
no particular notice or marked expectation 
at the time, but wliicli is now regarded as 
introducing a new period in our relations 
with India.” 

The commercial connection between the 
East and \\'est has been fully set forth on 
earlier pages of this work. In the nineteenth 
chapter* the earliest commercial intercourse 
between the East and West was related ; and 
in the twentieth f an account was given of 
tlie commercial intercourse between India and 
the Western nations from the invasion of 
Alexander the Great to the settlement of the 
British. At the close of that chapter it was 
observed that so mingled did the commercial 
and political become in the History of the 
East India Company, that it was necessary 
to trace tlieir development together. In this 
and successive chapters the accomplishment 
of the task will be attempted. The great diffi- 
culty in traciiiglhe early history of the English 
in India arises from the confusion of apparent 
cause and effect. The designs of the English 
trading company, and the results of tlieir 
efforts, seldom corresponded. Their best 
concerted measures were baffled and defeated 
by agencies and instrumentalities trivial or 
unexpected. When they naturally expected 
profit from transactions from which large 
advantages might be reasonably inferred, 
tlicre was loss; whore they meditated peace 
they found war. The long- established power 
«)f the Portuguese melted away before the 
♦ S«c p. 300. t Seep. S7L 
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coinmercial fleets of the London merchants, 
and the sturdy and hardy Dutch were defeated 
alike in the competition of industry and arms ; 
while the petty rajahs and their tributaries 
were able to offer effectual opposition, and 
the wisdom and negotiation of sensible and 
earnest men were set aside by the intrigues 
of a courtezan, a courtier, or a slave not 
adequately feed. Yet the most extraordinary 
fortunes opened up where least expected and 
<lesireil, and from sources and by moans alto- 
gether beyond the calculations of human fore- 
sight. The Ijondon Company seemed to 
struggle with eomo great destiny, of which it 
was unconscious, and for which it was not 
prepared. From whatever course the com- 
pany selected for itself, it was turned aside 
into other paths, intricate as they were 
devious. With an object simple, and a ])ur- 
suit of that object sincere, it was involved in 
complicated transactions of a totally different 
nature, from which a heroic daring and skilful 
address di<l not always suffice to extricate it; 
but these, when calleil forth by one difficulty, 
created others, to be encountered by new 
forms of daring and self possession, which, 
liowever, issuing in renown or gain, led to 
results wholly different from those to accom- 
plisli which they were put forth. The ])ro- 
gress of the English in India is one of the 
most ciitangle<l threads of history. Wlio can 
refrain from seeing a superintending Provi- 
de iice, overruling the aims of commerce and 
the policy of man, for purposes of magnitude 
and importance connected with his own glory 
and the moral government of the worhl? 
Transactions, great and small, the advent of 
a genius, or the discovery of sonic minute 
article of commerce, bore alike in their rela- 
tions and upon the grand destination to wdiich 
all events were constrained to hasten. They 
were instruments alike in his hands, who 

** Sees with equal eye, as CJod of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 

Miss Mavtineau truly says, ‘‘ Nothing could 
be more unlike what men ilcsigncd and an- 
ticipated than the issues of the early schemes 
of the East India Comiiany. The members 
themselves, their supporters and their oppo- 
nents, were alike surprised at finding, from 
period to period, that they accomplished 
scarcely anything they designed, and that all 
manner of unlooked-for things came to pass 
— as if the whole affair was some mighty 
sport, in which grave and earnest men were 
made the agents of some transcendent levity, 
or were bewildered pupils in some new school 
which they had entered unawares. The 
merchants, who began the whole business, 
meant to trade, and obtain large profits, and, 


above all else, to avoid cverytbing Init trade. 
With the magnificent shows of life in India 
they had no concern whatever, beyond 
valuing, buying and selling, the commodities 
in use before their eyes. They knew nothing, 
and cared notliing, about politics — Mogul or 
ATahratta ; and, as for war, it was only too 
fearful even to witness it. All tliey desired 
was to be let alone to make their fortunes, 
without au\^ thought of law, government, ne- 
gotiation, or war, except as far as any of these 
might affect tlieir commerce — a handful of 
strangers as they were on a foreign coast. 
No men could be more sincere than these 
men were; and yet, in the course of the next 
century, a mocking destiny sceinetl to make 
teetotoms of them, their plans, and their 

fortunes Tlieir trade was never very 

successful ; their bahineo-sheet j)loased their 
enemies better than their friends, '^i'hcy ex- 
changed commodities no doubt, and niado 
profits ; hut their concerns were puny in 
comparison with their pretensions, and dirl 
not expand at all in proportion to tlieir scope. 
While their direct object succeeded no better 
than this, they found themselves passing 
laws, ruling settlements, and making war and 
negotiating treaties, in alliance or opposition, 
with the princes of the country. They found 
themselves touching many points of Indian 
territory and Indian polity, and fastening 
wherever tliey touched, till the necessity was 
ripe which made tliem a great administrative 
and military jiowcr.” 

When the English gained mastery their 
jir ogress was still a reluctant one in the direc- 
tion of annexation. It was not by a desire 
to aggrandize territory that they gained it. 
The display or exercise of inilitaiy power 
formed no })art of their designs, tlie comjiaiiy 
denounced aggre.s.sion, and an increase of 
territory by military force was regarded by 
its officers as the worst policy that could be 
pursued. A writer in the Bomhaif Qvarterly ^ 
in 1858, justly represented the spirit of the 
English throughout the greater part of their 
career, when he thus wrote; — “ (.)ur ascen- 
dancy in India has been hitherto due to our 
moral rather than our physical superiority ; to 
the higher qualitie.s which enable us to utilize 
with the host effect slender resources, rather 
than to the amplitude of the resources them- 
selves — still less of that portion of tliem 
actually derived from home. But from tlio 
time of Clive onwards, the foundations of our 
power were securely laid in the moral prestige 
which he established, anvl others amply sus- 
tained. The spell of a master-mind was laid 
in succession upon each of the enervated and 
half savage tribes with which we came into 
contact. And not only did they own subjec- 
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lion to British constancy, British valour, 
British faith, but they became the willing, 
for a time the enthusiastic, instruments lor cx- 
teiuling the British sway. At such a season 
as this it is encouraging and protitahlo to 
look back into the past ; and while the world 
is ringing with the fame of present heroic 
achievements and endurance on the part of 
our countrymen, to trace tlie resemblance, the 
identity, between the cpialities that have won 
them renown, and rescued India from a de- 
moniac and those that of old, under Pro- 
vidence, conferred glory and honour on the 
British, vixere forts ante Agamemona. The 
Lawrences, the Neills, the Havelocks, have 
liad their worthy, if, now at least, less con- 
spicuous predecessors ; the fruits of whose 
exertions we have long been enjoying, the 
memory of whose excellences we should not 
willingly let die.” 

It is in this spirit that the English reader 
must approach the liistory of his countrymen 
in India, if he will do justice to them, or com- 
prehend the strange and mighty events 
which fill up that glorious and gorgeous story. 

It has been explained in the chapter on 
the commercial intercourse between India 
and the W’estern nations after the conquest 
liy Alexander the Great, that the English 
derived their oriental commodities by way of 
tlie Mediterranean. Au intense desire for a 
sea-passage, by which their own ships could 
go direct to China, pervaded the commercial 
public, especially of London and Bristol, and 
various romantic stories were circulated of the 
riches of Cathay, and the possibility of dis- 
covering a way tliither. 

A trade in Indian commodities was, at a 
very early period, instigated by Sir William 
Monson, who witnessed the wreck of a Vene- 
tian carrac, laden with spices ami other Indian 
commodities, on the Isle of Wight, The 
views of ISir V^'illiam only contemplated the 
opening of a trade with the Levant in British 
ships, 80 as to rival the Venetians, instead of 
being obliged to deal with them as the mer- 
chants and carriers of Indian commodities. 
His apj)cals were successful, and the Turkey 
merchants, as they were called, imported In- 
dian goods for the English markets.* In the 
latter half of the sixteenth century an En- 
glish merchant named Thom took up his 
residence at Seville, and being an attentive 
observer, and an inquisitive person, he ac- 
quired a great deal of useful information 
about the Spanish and Portuguese Eastern 
commerce. He communicated this informa- 
tion to the minister -8 of Henry VlIT., and 
convinced them of the advantages that would 
result from opening up a trade directly with 
* Sec chap. II. p. 376. 


the Indies. He suggested that a now passage 
might he discovered cither by the north-east 
or north-west to the Indian Ocean, so as to 
avoid tlio tedious and dangerous passage 
round the Cape, by which tlic Spaniards and 
INjrtuguesc carried their trade. The idea of 
Thom, that the Indian seas might be reached 
by way of a northern passage, was probably 
derived from the Dutch, who were at that 
period so extensively engaged in the carrying 
trade ; for the mariners of that nation Inul 
prevened the English in tho hardy enter prize, 
but of course without success. The first ex- 
pedition, undertaken with theho])C of reaching 
India by an arctic voyage, was fitted out by 
some independent merchants who combined 
for that }>urpose. The object was a north- 
east passage round the coast of Asia. The 
command was given to »Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
and he set sail with three ships upon his 
pciiluiis, and, as it proved, disastrous mission. 
Driven upon the bleak shores of Lapland, he 
and many of his crew perished hy famine and 
cold. Richard Chancellor, in command of 
one of the vessels, readied the White Sea, 
and, disembarking, travelled to IMoscow, and 
o]>ened n|) communications with the court of 
the czar. This resulted in various schemes 
for an overland route through his dominions, 
and those of the Shah of Persia. Several 
British agents crossed the Caspian Sea, and 
travelled to Bokhara, then the chief city of 
Independent Tartary. Efforts to establish 
any profitable intcreonrse with India through 
tlie territories of Russia and Persia were soon 
discontinued, the route having been found too 
expensive, as well as unhealthy and dan- 
gerous. VN'hcn the hope of gaining access to 
India hy a north-east voyage or au overland 
route via Russia and Persia grew faint, the 
adventurous spirit of the age sought to 
achieve the object by a north-west voyage 
round the Gape land, in which it was believed 
the continent of America terminated to the 
north. This rcsnlt has often been attempted 
since, but all adventurers, from the days of 
Cabot, Frobislier, Davis, and Hudson, to the 
recent accomplishment of what has been 
called a north-west n seage, proved the im- 
practicability of ever finding a way to India 
by that course. When the idea was pre- 
sented to the P^nglish public it produced a 
great sensation in London, both in the court 
and in the counting-house, and some London 
merchants combined to reap the golden 
harvests which such a discovery, it was sup- 
posed, was sure to produce. They fitted out 
two ships, and placed them under the com- 
maml of a Captain Frobisher. This coura- 
geous man attempted the perilous exploit ; 
undauntedly he again and again renewed his 
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cH’orts, and failed to ar;conij>]i;sli vvliat so many 
skilful navigators, with more resonvcea at 
oonimand, liave since in vain essayed, altlnmgli 
for a time such enterprises were discouraged 
liy the opinion of {Sir Erancia Drake, wlio, 
when he returned from his voyage round tlie 
world, declared the passage by either north- 
east or north-west impossible.* The En- 
glish were at last constrained to direct 
their attention to tlie route by tlie Ca])e of 
Good Hope, as the oidy one by which any 
certainty of communication might be ob- 
tained. Philip 11. was at tl)at time King of 
Portugal, and claimed what was called the 
right of discovery.” '^l"he Portuguese having 
found out that by sailing round the Cape of 
Good JIopc they could reach tlie Eastern 
seas, argued that, tlierefore, the ships of no 
other nation was entitled to take the same 
direction. For a considerable time this argn- 
nieuthad weiglitwith the English themselves, 
and the British court was very nnwilling to 
oMcikI tlie court of Spain and Portugal, by 
allowing any proceeding that ap])eared to l»e 
against the wishes and interests of the latter, 
liesides, there was a general admission in 
Europe, vague and nndelhied but still real, 
(hat this right of discovery/’ was a tiling to 
l>e recognised ami allowed. Along with 
those eoiisideratious there wore, otiiors to 
deter the English court and poo]de from 
entering into a direct rivalry with the Por- 
iiigiiesc in what was regarded as their own 
liigii road upon the waters. Philip was at 
oneo the proudest, most bigoted, and most 
[lowcrful monarch of the times, and it was a 
matter of most serious consideration to the 
slatcsuiou of England how far it wa.s politic 
to otVond him. The English nation was too 
brave and high-s])irited to shrink from a war 
with liiiii if occasion imperatively calkul h»r 
it, but it was very unwilling to provoke one ; 
and the court, ami the statesmen Avhich sur- 
rounded the British throne, w^ero still more 
reluctant to bring on a quarrel with so I 
powerful a prince. Britisli vessels, unless 
under convoy or heavily armed, wouKl he 
exposed to great ])cril, as they must pass 
near the European and Asiatic jiorts of his 
Iberian majesty, whose Heets were numerous 
and well equipped, and wliose armed mer- 
chant ships were formidable, and prepared to 

* “The discovery of the East Indies and Brazil by the 
Portuguese, aud of the West-Indies, Mexico, Peru, and 
A.merica by the Spaniards, all nearly at the close of the 
tifteentb, or at the comm en cement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, conduced to the extension of European commerce ; 
and the uusuccessful attempts of England, as well as of 
the Dulch and the Danes, to discover north-west and 
iiorlh-east passages to China, opened new and coiisider- 
ahlc sources of tratlie, and led to the general increase of 
navigation " — Aubek. 
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attack any rival.s of tlicir t/nmmoree. Sneb 
was the energy and enterprize of. the British 
tliat none of these considerations |)revailed, 
and the nation gradually resolved to assert 
the right to travel tlie high road of nations on 
sea, vvhithersoever traific might retjuiro, in 
s])ite of the combined forces of tlie nations of 
the Iberian peninsula. Both the Portuguese 
and the Dutch have received the credit of 
having anticipated the English in their 
oriental enterprise. They certainly ante- 
ilated them in the acquisition of t>riental 
empire, hut the Portuguese alone preceded 
the British in purely trading transactions, 
unless the overland iutcrcoursc of the Itns- 
Ki.-ins witli China may give them a similar 
claim. Both l^ortugncse and Dutch entered 
upon their Eastern designs witli consecutive 
and persistent eflorts from the first, wliile the 
}>roccodings of the English were for a , long 
time desultory ; although, wlicn at last the 
East India Company was formed, their 
brilliant career went on Avith accelerated 
motion until all competitors were driven 
from the great theatre of exploit, and [»rofit. 
So early were the English in their first de- 
signs that five months before Vasco da Gama 
left Lisbon for India, several vessels were 
sout out l>y the Bristol nicrcliants for the 
same destination. Henry VII. added two 
sbi|»8 to the squadron, and the whole were 
j>lacod under the guidance of the celebrated 
Venetian, Giovanni Gavatta, better known as 
John Cabot. VVlicu Cabot reached 07'’ 
north latitude, he was com j idled by mutiny 
on boiirtl bis ships to turn in a southerly 
direction; and ultimately he touched New - 
foundland and the American continent. 

Captain PVancis Drake liad the liononr ol 
opening up British commerce in tlic East, 
and of defying the haughty exclusiveness of 
the courtiers of the Spanish peninsula. Drake 
had won for himself a groat name by bis ser- 
vices in America and the West Indies, and 
he ardently took up the purpose of pene- 
trating into the South Sea. In IT)?? ho fitted 
out an expedition at his own expense. The 
ships Avore five in number, the largest not 
excelling one hundrctl tons, the smallest Avaa 
of as low a burthen as twelve tons. No na- 
tion has had the art and courage to employ 
such small vessels on great enterprizes as the 
British; and Avhile the French and Spaniards 
have surpassed the English in the architec- 
ture of large ships, and the Italians have 
excelled them in beauty of construction, 
none have equalled the English in building 
ships of small tonnage so well adapted to 
arduous aud difficult undertakings in peace 
or war. 

Drake fitted up his ships with the greatest 
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rare, and took on board very remarkable 
cargoea of rich fnniiture, and the best speci- 
mens of English manufacture. He also em- 
ployed a baud of musicians. His object was 
to startle and delight the natives of the coun- 
tries he hoped to visit, by a display of novel 
and dazzling objects, so as to leave a deep 
impression in their minds of the riches, inge- 
nuity, diversified resources, genius, and glory 
of England. He sailed from Plymouth on the 
18th of December, 1577, and in August tbe 
following year ho accomplished a passage 
through the Straits of Afagellan. He then 
cruised for some months along the western 
coast of Spanish America, not hesitating to 
ai>propriate some rich prizes that presented 
themselves in the course of liis voyage. 
Having obtained great wealth, though bis 
ileet was reduced to a single vessel, be deter- I 
mine<l to attempt a return homeward by tbe 
north-west passage. He sailed to the coast 
of California, of which he claimed the dis- 
covery, and called it New Albion ; but fiml- 
ing his main object impracticable, he resolved 
to cross the Pacific, and proceed to Europe 
by the Moluccas. He steered directly through 
the ocean, pausing nowhere till he found him- 
self among the Spice Islands, the valuable 
jn-oductions of which were then the subject 
of general interest in the \^’est. The King of 
Ternate, who was in a state of hostility with 
tlie Portuguese, gave a friendly reception to 
the English navigator, who first began that 
commerce with India wliich has since been 
carried to bo immense an extent. Having 
coasted along Java, he proceeded to the Capo 
without touching at any port of the Asiatic 
continent. He took in supplies at Sierra 
Leone, and arrived at Plymouth on the 2Gth 
iti September, 15S0, after a voyage of two 
years and ten months. His arrival was bailed 
with the utmost exultation by his country- 
men, who regarded so successful a voyage as 
having raised to the highest the naval glory 
t.f the realm.* 

The merchants of London hastened to do 
him honour, and the people at large treated 
him with the greatest respect and admiration. 
'I'lie court was silent, and the government of 
tiie day has been generally blamed by histo- 
rians fur their tardiness to reward the bold 
and successful mariner who had rendered hie 
country such services. The political con- 
siderations which iniluenced the queen and 
lier ministers were, however, reasonable and 
just. Captain Drake’s ideas of meum and 
taum were not of the sort which governments 
could ostensi bly acki\owledge. He Was not par- 
ticular to what nation the vessels belonged of 
which he made prizes, and Elizabeth, although 
* lliigli Murray, F.ll.S.E. 


one of the most likely j)ei*8ons in all her domi- 
nions to appreciate the caprain’s spirit and 
daring, wdthoiu being too discriminative as 
to the nationality of his captures, yet could 
not forget that policy demanded some caution 
before she ostensibly rewarded such peculiar 
services. At length her majesty overcame 
all scruples, visitetl him on board liis vessel 
in a manner cbaracteristic of the queen, the 
ago, and the commander, and conferred upon 
him tlie honour of knighthood, highly prized 
in those days. 

The commodities brought home by Cajdain, 
then Sir Francis Drake, excited much curiosity 
and pleasure among both traders and citizens, 
and his account of his adventures charmed 
all hearts. While at Ternate he found the 
sovereign of that country at war with the 
ruler of Tidore, and the assistance rendered 
by the British captain to the former decided 
the fate of the war. For this succour the 
grateful monarch offered to an])ply the En- 
glish with all the cloves cx]iorted from his 
country. Caj)tain Drake lai<l in a valuable 
cargo, vAhich was mueli prized in b]ngland, 
more especially when the circnmstances under 
wbich it was obtained were understood. Thus 
»Sir Francis Drake not only acquired the 
great reputation of being the first navigator 
who Bailetl round tlie worM, and conferred 
upon bis country the glory of that exploit, hut 
he opened up a direct commercial connection 
between England and the East. 

The success of this voyager confirmed the 
practicability of accomplishing a trade by 
* direct sea communication, but the ca}>ital re- 
quired, and the risk involved, ajipcared to he 
too great for any })rivate merchant to incur. 
What had been achieved was by naval 
squadrons or expeditions of privateers, rather 
tlian by peaceful mercliantmen transporting 
their “ venture beyond seas and this cir- 
cumstance discouraged English traders. Still 
the ingenuity of the mercantile and seafaring 
community was thoroughly stimulated, and 
various projects were discu8se<l, and some 
actually set on foot. A number of mercbaiits 
united to open up a commerce by way of the 
Persian Gulf. They proposed to land their 
agents on the Syrian coast, who were to pro- 
ceed to the Persian Gulf by way of Aleppo 
and Bagdad, and sail down the Persian Gulf 
by Ormuz to tbe coast of Malabar. They 
were influenced in this determination by the 
representations of a Mr. Stevens. Dr. Cooke 
Taylor describes “ Captain Stevens as liaving 
sailed from England to India by the Cape, 
which would convey the idea that he was 
engaged in a British commercial undertaking; 
but Mr. Stevens bad gone out in a Portuguese 
ship to Goa, and attached himself to the 
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there, as Miss Martiiieau affirms, or 
took service under the Arclibishop of Goa, as 
other writers state. He had been a student 
of New Oollei^e, Oxford, was a man of clas- 
sical ac(iuirernents, and was mainly influenced 
by religions feelings in seeking the far- 
famed Jesuit establishment of Goa. From 
thence he wrote to England, giving a long 
account (>f the jdace, describing his voyage 
thither, and showing bis interest in commerce, 
and in that of his countrymen niore jiar- 
licularly. He afforded intelligence and aid 
afterwards to agents engaged in the promo- 
tion of tlie English oriental trade. The 
account given by Stevens tended very mneh 
to fan the Ihiino of Eastern enterprise which 
had been so long kindling. Miss Martinean 
dings off in her rapid but interesting way her 
views (jf the man, liis nn)<ives, his book, its 

< ffe(ds, tlie first hhiglish travellers who were 
iidluenced by it, and the result, in the follow- 
ing brief passage : — “ When Stevens, who 
had joined a [)arty of Dortugnese to reach 
Goa, saw what he could from thence, he pro- 
bably ft rined a most just estimate of the great 
peninsula than wo liave hitherto done ; but. 
now, stern events are awakening the interest 
whieii has slumbered too long. Wliat made 
Steveii.s go to (jioa ? One of tlie agent.s of 
the Uussiaii trading comj)iiny to Iiitlia was a 
man of English birtli, who had seven times 
gone tlowu the Volga, and liy the Ca..piau 
and Persia to llindostan; wluit he saw of 
tlie W(‘alth of India, and of the scope for 
foirmiercial adventure tliere, became known 
to ^'leven.s, wlio found enough that was won- 
derful and tempting to iiialvC a most stimu- 
lating narrative as soon a.s he got home, 
(ilxeryboily read his ho»>k, and the nation be- 
came extremely eager to obtain a eomniereial 
footing under the shadow of the IMoguls. 
News from <uh -‘r wanderers began to come 
in. Of a party of four travellers who had 
gone to see what they could see, one, named 
Storey, remained as a monk among the Por- 
tuguese at Goa; another, Newberry, died on 
Ids Avay back ; a third, Lee<lcs, accepted ser- 
\ ico under the Emperor Akbar; and only 

the fourth, Fitch, came liome 

‘ iueen Elizabeth might bo jiroud of her cor- 
respondents if she chanced to write to Henri 

< inatre and to Akbar ou the same day. 
Leedes and his comrades carried a letter from 
lier to the emperor at Delhi : and it is pro- 
l>iible that Akbar was as eager to hear from 
lii.s English follower all details of our queen’s 
ICood government, as the English certainly 
were to learn from Btevens and Fitcli what- 
<‘ver they could tell ou their return of the 
empire and rule of Akbar, the great Mogul.” 

The letter of Queen Elizabeth was not en- 
voi,. I. 
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trusted to Leoilcs, as the above extract alleges. 
She wrote two letters, one to the Mogul, and 
the other to the King of China, and lliey 
were entrusted to the two princi))al men of 
the party of four, who were commissioned to 
make trial of tlio way by the Persian Gulf — 
Newberry and Fitch. Tliat to the Mogul, or 
Emperor Akbar, was oddly addressed, a.s 
“ T\> /elabdim Eehobar, King of Canibaya.” 
It solicited bi.s kindness towards her Bubjeets, 
and expres.sed n promise of reciprocating 
snob kindness to any of his majesty’s people 
who came within the fpieen’s dominion — a 
very unlikely eventuality. 

Thus accredited, the travellers left Eng- 
land early in followed by the good 

wishes of the nation. Newberry WTote from 
Alep])0 an<l Ilagdad as mneh about business 
a.s the most j»ractieal nierebant coiihl desire. 
At .Bagdad he could sell with iliilicufty, and 
not wdth advantage even then ; but bad be 
been fiirnisUed with money for the purpose, 
he assured Iii.s priiicijials tliat spices could be 
olitained in abundance at prices that would 
prove remunerative. From Bagdad ho pro- 
ceeded to Biissora, without reaping any j>ecu- 
liar advantage. ''I'heneo he went to Ormuz, 
and found it jiracticjublo to conduct business 
transa(?tions ailvantagoou.sly. This favourable 
state of niatfers continued only a week, when 
a rival in trade — an Italian, named IMichaol 
Stropene — brought an iinjmtation against 
both Newberry aiul Fiteli, who were con- 
signed to prison. Newberry, writing from 
hi.s prison, say.s, “ It may be that they will 
cut our throats, or keep u.s long in prison, 
God’s will be tlone!” They were not de- 
tained long, lint wore sent to Goa, where 
they were still lield in cu.stody. There 
tlie charges were brought out openly and 
formally against them. Nothing personal 
was iiujiuted, except in reference to their 
trading ; but they wore hehl responsible for 
certain acts alh?ged against Captain Drake, 
especially his having bred some shots at a 
Portuguese galloon near Malacca. No doubt 
Drake bad bred a great many shots at all 
sorts of galleons there and wherever he met 
them. Newberry disclaimed all knowledge of 
the transaction, and doubted its occurrence, 
and forcibly remonstrated against the hostile 
feeling shown to his country in his person, 
while men of every Asiatic nation and of all 
other European nations were allowed to trade 
there. Stevens, in his book, had dwelt in 
terms most laudatory upon the liberality of 
the Portuguese. 'J'hia threw the English otY 
their guard as to the intense religious animo- 
sity which prevailed in the Portuguese and 
Spanish nations towards them. Stevens, 
however, befrieuded Newberry in bis perils 
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and difficnlt.i(?3, as did also a Dntcli captain, 
Jolin Linsclioten. The English traders were, 
alter a short incarceration at Goa, liberated, 
on giving heavy pecuniary security that they 
would not leave Goa without permission. 
l"hcy were still badly treated, their merchan- 
dize purloined, and large presents extorted by 
the officials. Stevens, from his connexion 
Avith the Jesuits, being himself secure, could 
aflbrd them some aid, but it was of short 
duration. The Englishmen found out that 
fresh accusations were concocting against 
them, and that the governor was himself eager 
to bring them into trouble. Accordingly, all 
hope of justice having vanished, they made 
tlicir escape from Goa on the oth of April, 
id85. They found their way into tlic inte- 
rior, passed through Bclgaum, where, they 
relate, there was a great market for diamonds 
and jewels, and reached the royal city of 
liejapore. At this place the narratives of 
Newberry terminate, and ltal])h Fitch be- 
comes the relator. Three things seem to 
have struck his imagination — the abundance 
nf the precious metals, the war elephants, and 
the idols. Concerning the last-named, he 
([iiecrly and quaintly said, ‘‘Some be like a 
cow, some like a monkey, some like peacocks, 
and some like the devil.” Fitch proceeded 
to Golconda, and refers in his correspondence 
to the diamond mines. He then penetrated 
through the Deccan, and reached Agra, which 
he thought superior to London. The empe- 
ror was at P'uttehpore, to which place our 
traveller proceeded, and describes the country 
e/i route to bo. as populous as a European city. 
He describes the social character of the 
people, and represents the Brahmins to he a 
crafty people, worse than the Jews.” Fitch 
was accompanied in his journeys by the rest 
of the party ; for although Newberry and him- 
self are chiefly made mention of, there were 
otliers of their company. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that Fitch in his narrative omits 
all mention of any interview or negotiation 
with the Emperor Akbar, but relates that 
when they departed from Agra, William 
Leedes (called erroneously by some writers 
Leader), who was a jeweller, remained in 
that capacity at the court of the IRogul, who 
allowed him a house, a horse, five slaves, and 
a regular pension. Fitch relates his subse- 
quent journcyings to Prage (Prayaga), now 
called Allahabad, and his descent of the 
Ganges to Benares, the idolatry of which city 
tilled him with wonder, and haffied his at- 
tempts to describe it How far were these 
travellers from thinking of the possibility of 
tlie nation they represented being at any 
future period the masters of those vast and 
pupulous realms ! Fitch went next to Patna, 


then to Tarida, in Bengal, and to Concho, in 
the neighbourhood of the Bhotan Mountains. 
He then traversed the banks of the Hoogly, 
returned again to tlie Ganges, penetrated to 
Tipperah, travelled back to the Ganges again, 
and visited Serampore, with which city he 
was much pleased. Ho took ship from Seram- 
pore to Pegu, and thence to Malacca. He 
returned to Bengal to ship himself for Cochin, 
hut first went to Ceylon. So adventurous 
was this brave man, that he once more touched 
at Goa, and this time with impunity. Thence 
our adventurer went to Choule, where he 
found ship for Ormuz, which he visited, not- 
withstanding his former misadventure there. 
Thence he found means to return home, 
passing overland to Tripoli, where he em- 
barked for England, and arrived in safety 
A.D. 15‘Jl. Seldom was travel more bravely 
sustained than by this Englishman ; and the 
accounts he furnished on his return added 
anotlier impulse to the ambition and enterprise 
of his countrymen. While Fitch and his 
companions were thus engaged in the over- 
land undertaking, another expedition was 
attempting fresh successes by sea. 

The triumphant voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake inspired Captain Cavendish with the 
desire to follow' up his enterprise. Dr. Cooke 
Taylor represents him as a young gentleman 
of fortune, who, having w’asted his Bubstaiiec 
by riotous living, resolved on an Eastern 
voyage to repair it. Other writers describe 
him as actuated by purely patriotic motives, 
and a love of adventure by sea, such as was 
then very j)re valent in England. Mr. Murray 
describes him a.s selling an estate to embark 
in naval adventure ; and that author gives at 
once the most succinct and probable account 
in these terms : — “ Thomas Cavendish, a 
gentleman of extensive property in Suffolk, 
after having served his naval apprenticeship 
under Sir Richard Grenville, deterniined to 
sell his estate, and embark the i)rodiice in a 
voyage to the South Sea and round the world. 
Having left Plymouth on the 2l8t of July, 
1586, he reached, early next year, the western 
coast of South America, and, being restrained 
by no very nice scruples, made a number 
of valuable prizes. Stretching thence across 
the Pacific, he touched at Guahan, one of the 
group to which the Spaniards give the appel- 
lation of Lad rones. He passed after w'ards 
through the Phili])]»ine8, observing with sur- 
prise their extent and fertility, and holding 
communication with the natives, who expressed 
a decided preference of the English to the 
Spaniards, by whom these islands had been 
occupied. Sailing next through the Moluccas, 
and along the coasts of Floria and Snmbawa, 
he opened a friendly correspondence with 
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Rome of the princes of Java, aiul, followintr 
the course of Drake, renchecl England in Sep- 
tember, l/)88, ])y tile Cape of (iood Hope.”* 
Thus, although Newberry and Eitch and their 
comrades preceded Cavendish in their Eastern 
enterprise, and infoniiation from them arrived 
from time to time before C«*iven<lish set out, 
and during his absence, he arrived in Eng- 
land, bringing with him the results of his 
successful voyage, several y(3ars before the 
return of Fitch. It is likely that the letters 
(jf Newberry from Alepjio, Damascus, Drasso, 
Ormuz, and Goa, as well as the narrative 
of Stevens, written in tlic last-named city, 
inlluenced Caveudisli very mucli in under - 
taking the voyage lie so bravely accomplished, 
blit it was from J)rakc he derived the first 
spark of auihitiou with which lie was animated 
to become a naval commander, perform on 
his own account a voyage round the world, 
and bring to Ins country, direct from the 
j>laees of jiroduclioii, cargoes of the costly 
spices then so liighly valued in England. 

The merchants of London, Bristol, and 
tdher English cities, liecame gradually con- 
vinced before Fitcli returned — through his 
letters, and more |)articularly tlirough those 
of Newberry - that there was no hope of 
prosecuting a profit aide Eastern trade hut hy 
direiit voyages c/d tlie (Jape, and that it sliouhl 
be an armed trallie, in the face of the malignant 
enmity of tlie Spaniards and Portuguese, 
^riie successful voyage of Cavendish, and the 
representations which he made, continned 
(Jiese convictions ; and accordingly, the year 
after his return, and within less than twelve 
months of that event, a merchants’ association 
was formed, for the purpose of oriental trade 
by way of the Capo, and a petition was pre- 
sented to the government for permission to 
send three ships and three pinnaces to India. 
Queen Elizabeth was in all probability favour- 
able to these im asures ; but the government, 
although then at war with Sjiain, was unwil- 
ling to shut out all prospects of peace by 
the irritation and injury wdiich a commercial 
rivalry in the l^iast would create in the minds 
<»f both Spaniards and Portuguese. Discou- 
ragements were therefore oflferotl, and nothing 
immediatelv resulted from the petition. When 
Fitch returned tlie project was renewed. In 
1591 three ships were sent out under Captains 
Baymond, Kendal, and Lancaster. This ex- 
pedition has been confounded by several 
modern historians with another undertaken 
by Captain Lancaster, and especially calletl 
Larieastor’fl expedition, but wdiich was not 
sent out until rather more than ten years 
afterwards. Lancaster was not the senior 
officer of the expedition in 1591, but Bay- 
^ History of Brithh India. 


moiid, who was tlie admiral or commodore of 
the little srpiadroii. Never perhaps was a 
naval expeilition more successful or more un- 
fortunate. In spite of every variety of 
ob.stacle, great success was obtained, and yet 
all that good fortune was at the last hour trus- 
trated. The s(iuadrou sailed from Plymouth 
on the lOtli of April. Sickness seems to have 
befallen the crew^s as soon as they left the 
British Channel. They readied the Cape of 
Good Hope in August, by which time the 
number of invalids bail so increased, that 
Captain Kcndfil was ordered by Captain 
llayinond to take them lioiiic. Kendal him • 
self appears to have been far from well, but, 
nevertheless, willing to prosecute the arduous 
enterprise in wliieh lii.s colleagues persevered. 
The remaining vessels, wlien off (kipc Cori- 
entes, were smitten with a fearful hurricane. 
The ships were separated, and Captain Uay- 
mond’s, named after its commander, was never 
again heard of. Lancaster, having cruiseil 
about for several days, in the liope of meeting 
with Itaymond, encounterod a still more for- 
i midable tempest than that wliich hail sepa- 
rated them. Uie heavens were darkened — 
tlie sea rose to such a height, as to threaten 
the destruction of the vessel every moment -- 
the lightnings flashed with appalling viviil- 
iiess — ami the ship was damaged severely ; 
and had she not been extremely well built, 
and commanded hy a man of intrepidity and 
I presence of mind, she must have been lost : 

I as it was, four men were killed; several more 
I were struck blind — some temporarily, and 
others permanently; several lay ** stretched 
out as on a rack and no man escaped with- 
out bruises or 'wounds. Tlie heroic Ijan- 
caster, undeterred by even tliis new disaster, 
set about repairing his vessel, and recruiting 
the strength of his crew. He proceeded to 
the Island of Comoro, where he took in a 
supply of water, then much required by his 
men. Here a new, and, if possible, move 
terrible disaster than the storm awaited him. 
The natives, wdio were at iirst friendly, or, at 
all events, not inimical, indicated some 
lessnesa at their presence, but no disposition 
to do injury. Suddenly, wlien two unarmed 
parties of the crew, numbering sixteen each, 
were engaged on shore in some necessary 
work connected with the ship, the natives 
fell upon them, and massacred them nearly 
all, in view of the ship’s captain, and when it 
w-as impossible for him to afford any succour. 
A few^ escaped by various stratagems, but 
w^ounded severely^ Btill this dauntless man 
did not despair. With the courage of an old 
Norse sea-king, he prepared for such exploits 
upon the wave as chance might afford him 
opportunitv to perform. He next toiiclied at 
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Zanzibar, and repaired liia ship. Here he 
discovered, by private information, that 
the Portuguese, who were rude and surly, 
had formed a scheme to attack his boat. He 
opportunely departed, and was borne by un- 
welcome winds out of his course to the Island 
of KSocotaro. Thence ho departed with a 
fiivourable breeze for Cape Comorin. This 
ho doubled in ^lay, lo92, and, passing wide 
of the Nicobar Isles, proceeded to Sumatra, 
and thence to Penang, where he remained 
(luring the stormy season. Here he deter- 
mined upon attacking all Spanish and Portu- 
guese vessels wliicli came iu his way, where 
the slightest hope might be entertained that, 
even in a very unequal combat, victory was 
y)Ossible. Ho soon fell in with three vessels 
of from seventy to eigikty tons hnrtheii off the 
Malacca coast. The first struck upon the 
appearance of his boat, although she was 
‘‘ bravely armed.” This was a ship and cargo 
belonging to the Jesuits of Goa, and Lan- 
caster seems to have been much delighted on 
that account to make it a prize. Subsequently, 
by a series of daring attacks, he ca])tured a 
number of large Portuguese ships laden with 
s[>ice8 and other valuable mercantile commo- 
dities. In these encounters his own sailors 
w ore brave like himself, but so disorderly, as 
grc^atly to embarrass his proceedings. After 
striking torreir in the Portuguese captains, 
sailing through the Straits of aMalacc'a, lie 
liastened to Ceylon, and cruised off' Point do 
Galle, in order to intercept ships belonging to 
what the Portuguese and Spaniards called 
tlm Bengal and Pegu lleets. The sailors, 
however, eiirudied by the prizes they had 
made, were satisfied, and longed for home. 
They were insubordinate and resolute, so that 
Lancaster, much against his will, steered for 
tlie Cape of Good Hope, which lie reached 
early in 159J. His projected voyage by the 
Alricau coast was frustrated. He met with 
teinpestuoua weather at the Cape, and ad- 
verse winds after he had doubled it. Provi- 
sions became scarce, and he was obliged to 
make for Trinidad. He w\as driven into the 
tiulf of Paria, and thence made an irregular 
and confused voyage to the Bermudas. A 
storm once more wrecked his fortunes, and 
ho w^as driven upon some desolate island. 
Having disembarked with most of his crew, 
tlie vessel was driven out to sea, and lost with 
all its precious freight. Lancaster and his ■ 
hardy mariners must have perished bad not a 
French vessel answered their signals of dis- 
tress, and taken them qji board. They were 
lauded at Dieppe, after very kind treatment, 
on the 19th of May, 159 L 

111 1596 an^ttempt was made by Sir Robert 
Dudley, which produced no important effect. 
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Immediately after the return of Lancaster 
a Dutch expedition of four sliips was fitted 
out; and in 1598 another, more especially 
directed to Japan, set sail from the coast of 
Holland. The departure of these fleets stimu- 
lated the competition of the English merchants, 
and exercised the (jrowning influence in the 
formation of the first East India Company. 
It 80 happened that the pilot of the last 
[ Dutch fleet was an Englishman, named William 
Adams. Mr. Pratt of the India -house drew 
np, from original documents, a narrative of 
his adventures for Mr. Auher, who, in 1831, 
jmblishcd it in the appendix to his work on 
China.* From these docuraeiits it aj>poars 
that Adams was a native of Jellinghaui, in 
Kent. He served the long apprenticeship of 
nearly twelve years — from the age of twelve 
to twenty-four — to a pilot at Limehouse. Ho 
then became master in one of the (lueen's 
ships. He left the service of her majesty for 
that of “the Barbary merchants,” in which 
he remained for nearly twelve years, in the 
year 1598 he engaged himself as pilot-major 
to the Dutch fleet of five sail, vvlkioh was sent 
out by the Dutch India Company — “ Peter 
Vaiidorsliay and Hanneevauder- Veek.” The 
“general and .admiral” of the fleet was ii 
merchant named Jaqnes Maihore. Adams 
was on board his Bhip.f 

Although the project was to send out this 
squadron very early in the year, it was mjt 
until the 21th of June that it set sail. Being 
so late in the season, they found the passage 
of the line stormy. In the middle of Sep- 
tember, the squadron being damaged and the 
crews sick, the admiral sought shelter at Cape 
Gonsalves, on the coast of Guinea. The sick- 
ness increased, jindmany of the mariners died. 
After various trials and vicissitudes of 
fortune, they assembled at their appointed 
rendezvous on the coast of Chili, in latitude 
4G^ Departing thence, still severer fortunes 
awaited them ; hunger, sickness, unsuccessful 
conflicts with savages, storms, and various 
misadventurcis. The adinirars ship lost the 
general, the master, and all the officers were 
massacred on shore at the Island of Ht. 
Maria, on the coast oi Chili, latitude 37" 12' 
south. Other shi])a suffered in a similar 
manner. Two ships alone now remained 
together, that on board of which Adams 

* China: an Outline of its Government, Lam, and 
FoHcy ; and of the British and Foreign Embassies to, and 
Intercourse with, that Empire. By Peter Aubbr, Secre- 
tary to the Ilouourable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 

t Narrative of a Voyage to Jajpan. By Williaiii 
Adams, an Englishman , as pilot of a Dutch fleet in 1698. 
The narrative is partly given here rather than reserved for 
the chapter on the Dut^ in the East, aa an Englishman is 
the subject of the relation. 
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served, and another. Tliey were both weakly 
manned, and were in much tear of the 
Spanish cruisers. On the 27th of November, 
they left the Island of St. Maria, and 
stood for Japan. After passing the line they 
kept company until tlie 23rd of February, 
1 ()i)0, when the two ships were separated by 
a furious storm. ** On the 19th of April, DJOiJ, 
the ship in wliich Adams was made the coast 
of Japan in latitude Only six sailors, 

along w'ith the hardy English pilot, were “able 
to keep their feet.” About a league from 
llevingo the ship anchored. They were hos- 
pitably treated by the king, but a Portuguese 
Jesuit came from Nangfisacki, and he, with 
some Japanese converts, under the plea of 
acting as interpreter, endeavoured to stir up 
the king for tlio dcatniction of his guests, 
but their etforts were unavailing, as the king 
of that part of the island was intelligent and 
humane. The authority (J the king was 
only local, the emperor exacterl obedience 
from all, and at bis court the Portuguese 
Jesuits renewed their intrigues for the de- 
struction of Adams and the Dutch : the re- 
sult was, that the adventurers were brought 
before the emperor, interrogated, and im- 
])risoucd, but not treated with severity. All 
the efforts of the Jesuits to secure the execu- 
tion of the strangers were as unavailing with 
tlie emperor as they had been with the 
prince. The emperor refused with horror 
to take away the lives of iintffensive persons 
who offered him no wrong, and whose object 
was to trade. I>y the instigation of these 
bigoted enemies, the Japanese robbed the 
crews, and Adams lost all bis money, ap- 
parel, books, nautical and raatbematical in- 
struments, &c. This enragcMl the emperor, 
who compelled restitution, whenever the 
culprits could be found. After the ship, 
officers, and crew were detained two years, 
a mutiny broke out among the sailors, who 
demanded from the admiral the right to go 
wherever they pleased. They were all de- 
tained in Japan, but hospitably provided for 
by his imperial majesty. “ In the course of 
four or five years the emperor called Adams 
before him, as ho had divers times before 
done, and desired him to build a small ship. 
Adams replied that he was no carpenter, and 
had no knowledge thereof. ‘ Well ! do your 
endeavours/ said he ; ‘if it be not good, it 
is no matter.' Adams accordingly built a 
ship of eighty tons, in all respects on the 
English plan, which gave the emperor great 
satisfaction, and raised Adams so high in his 
favour that his majesty would have liim 
always come into his presence, giving him 
from time to time many marks of his grace 
and bounty. Besides which he assigned him 
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a stipend equal to seventy ducats yearly, 
with a daily allowance of two pounds of rice. 
Adams recommemled himself still further to 
the Japanese monarch by teacliing him soino 
points of geometry and elements of the mathe- 
matics, with other things that attracted liis 
understanding. Hence the eni])cr()r acquire J 
a habit of assenting to what Adams pro- 
posed; and his former enemies, wondering at 
his influence, entreated hiui to do them a 
fricndslnp. Adams accordingly did good 
offices both to the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
recompensing good for evil. At the end of 
five years Adams supplicated the emperor 
for leave to dcqiart from tlapaii, desiring to 
see his wife and cliildreu in England. Witli 
this request the emperor was not well pleased, 
refusing to let him go. in process of time, 
being in high favour at court, iiud hearing 
that the Tlollanders had vessels at Hiani and 
Patania, he renewed his prayer for permission 
to quit Japan, speaking directly to the em- 
peror. ilis majesty at first gave no answer. 
Adams then told Jiim, that to let him go for 
Europe would he a means of bringing the 
English and Dutch nations to trafiic at Japan, 
of which his majesty was very desirous ; but 
the euiporov would not siilYer him to g«>. 
Adams then asked leave for the Dutch caji- 
taiii to depart, wliich tlic emjieror jiresently 
granted, and the cajitain sailed ina juukti> 
Patania. No Hollanders coining thither in 
the .space of a year he wont from Patania ti* 
Jehore, and there found a fleet of nine sail 
under General Madlidf. The late. pn)vi. ional 
cajitain in Jai>an, to whom A<lams had eii- 
trusted letters, was appointed master <>f this 
fleet, and was soon aft(;r slain at Malacca. 
Hence Adams is apprehensive that no news 
of himself has yet reached England ; he 
therefore adjures the ivorshipful court to 
make his being alive in Japan known to his 
poor wii\j and two children. Adams had 
made a voyage or two in the shii» which he 
built for the emperor ; and, by his majesty’s 
command, he had since built another, in 
which he made another voyage from Mcaco 
to Eddo, being as far as from London to the 
Land’s-end in England. At the date of 
Adam’s letter, October, 1011, the emperor, in 
reward for his Bcrviccs, had given him a 
manor, with eighty or ninety husbandmen as 
his slaves or servants. In 1(109 the emperor 
of Japan lent the larger ship which Adams 
built and eighty of his men to the governor 
of Manilla to sail to Acapulco.” 

In a future chapter the influence of Adam’s 
residence at Ja])an will be seen in the enter- 
prises of the English there. The letters 
which he sent to ilantnrn and to Europe had 
much effect upon the trade, nud the manner 
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in which the company and its agents pro- 
ceeded. In this chapter tlie narrative has 
been brou^lit as far as the point when the 
existence of Adams in the Japanese empire 
became known to the Kn;^lish, for tlie Dutch, 
to whom he rendered the greatest service 
and obtained for them permission to settle in 
Japan, repaid him with ingratitude,* con- 
cealing from the English his existence, and 
hiding from him the fact that the English 
had begun a systematic Eastern trade on a 
scheme of some magnitmlo. So well did the 
Dutch act in concert, and keep hoth secrets, 
that no suspicion existed in England that 
an Englishman lived in the Japanese capital, 
and had signal influence over the emperor, 
nor had Mr. Adams, during the many years 
of his detention, any knowledge of the ])ro- 
ceedings of his countrymen in reference to 
the East. 

Tlie adventure of the English pilot oc- 
curred too near its close, to influence the pro- 
ceedings of his countrymen within the 
sixteenth century. They were already in- 
tensely stimulated by curiosity ; the spirit of 
(Commerce, liardiliood of enterprise, rivalry 
with the Portuguese and Dutch, and the 
heroic attempts of tlieir own captains and 
traders who had preceded the Dutch, to do 
stinie thing on a large scale to open up a re- 
gular commerce with the East. 

In ICiill an association was formed, and 
nominal subscriptions to the amount of 
i;30,l33 obtained, for the fitting out of throe 
ships for the Indian trade. There were a 
hundred and one shares in this subscription, 
hut some of the holders never paid up, and 
others who did deplored their simplicity, 
<loclaring that they believed their money was 
lost in a fruitless and romantic undertaking. 
All this cohlnoss and hesitation existed, not- 
withstamling the favour bestowed upon the 
project by one of the most popular sovereigns 
that had ever sat upon the English threme. 
Elizabetli gave every encouragement to the 
association, and sent out John Mildcnhall as 
ambassador to the great Mogul to negotiate 
the privilege of trading within liis territory. 
Before, however, the ambassador could eflect 
anything, the will of a small but determined 
band of merchants ha<l put forth the project, 
and the great enterprise was eutereil upon from 
which no losses, wars, dangers, difficulties, or 
sufferings were ever sufficient to make 
England recoil. It was nearly the close of 
the year when the association was formed, 
much elocpience was expended by th(^se most 
active in framing it, and their arguments 
were taking and plausible. They pointed out 
the quality of the cargoes brought homo by 
Drake and Cavendish, and of certain Portii- 
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gucse prizes brought into English ports. 
It required all this diligence and persuasive- 
ness to form the association, and oven then it 
was destined to have hut a short existence 
as then constituted, for it became necessary 
soon after to form a subordinate association, 
the existence of which of course modifled the 
foniier. A charter was, liowevcr, obtained : 
the first charter of a British East India Com- 
pany. It was on the last day of the sixteenth 
century that Queen Elizabeth signed it on 
behalf of about two hundred and twenty gen- 
tlemen and merchants, constituting them one 
body, “corporate and politique,*’ by the name 
of “ the Covernor niul Company of Merchants 
of London trading to the East indies.’’ The 
charter was granted for fifteen years, revo- 
cable at any time on two years’ notice. Those 
persons upon whom this royal favour was 
bestowed were endowed with the excrlusive 
privilege of trading to the East Indies by 
sea, were permitted to use a common seal, 
and wore empowered to mak(5 bye-laws, in- 
flict punishment, hoth pecuniary and cor- 
poreal, and to export bullion and goods duty 
free the first four voyages. They were also 
invested with the exclusive right to trade 
in all countries beyond the Cape of Gootl 
Hope. 

The new assocuation which was formed in 
D)(K) as subsidiary, became virtually the 
East India Company. George, Earl of Cum- 
berland, was at its head, and there were many 
knights and squires enrolled among its mem- 
bers. As many members of the old, and some 
of the new association, did not })ay up their 
subscription, or were not zealous enough in the 
matter to take a very active part, the whole 
management fell into a few active hands. 
The measures taken were to raise an<l ex- 
])eiid £75,373; of which £38,771 was in- 
vested in shipping, £28,742 in bullion, and 
in goods. The court was anxious to 
give the command of the first expedition to 
»Sir Edward Mitohelboiirne, but the merchants 
resolutely refused to accept him, for a reason 
which appeared as sound to themselves as it 
seemed audatuoiis and presumptuous to the 
court. They declared that they had no mind 
to employ gentlemen who did not understand 
oorinnercial affairs, but ])referred “ to sort 
their business with men of their own quality.” 
The favourite of the merchants was the in- 
domitable Lancaster. He who, in 1591, at- 
tempted so well and suffered so much, but 
whose losses and adversity augmented liis 
popularity, as the way in which he bore his 
reverses exalted the fame of his fortitude and 
perseverance. The choice of the merchants 
was judicious, for Mitcholbourne afterwards 
proved himself more of a pirate than a trader 
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»>r a warrior, ai)d more bent upon enriching it persevered more j)ertinacioiiKly than any 
himselt than promoting his own honour or ; other commercial or political boily that ever 
that of his country. Thus, in tlie very be- | existed. 

ginning of the East India Company, it i Thus ended the sixteenth century in re- 
adopted the policy ot ** appointing the right , ference to the relations of England with the 
man to the right place a policy in which | far East. 


CHArTER XL VIII. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE LONDON EAST INDIA COMPANY FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO THE SETTLEMENT OF FACTORIES I’NDEK TREATIES OF 


COMMERCE IN INDIA AND THE EASTERN 

At the close of the sixteenth century, the 
English, ns has been seen, were full of com- 
mercial enterprise, partly stimulated by the 
Portuguese and Dutch, in a greater measure 
by the boldness of the nation, and the love of 
trade, wliich characterized it. In this state of 
mind the seventeenth century dawned upon 
them. ^l"he formation of the East India 
Company inspired the government and the 
]u^ople with the hope of great tilings, not- 
withstanding the fears of many and the dc- 
spondcncy of others. When the first expe- 
dition was ready to depart, the eyes of the 
wliole nation w’cre turned towards it, and 
every heart desired its success. There were, 
it is true, a few who wished their own 
prophecies of disaster to be fulfilled, and some 
envious spirits, who were disappointed of 
official advantage in connection with the ex- 
pedition, w'ere of course among them. 

It has been stated that the. queen sent out 
one John Mildenhall, as ambassador to the 
great Mogul, but the new company did not 
wait for his return or for tidings of his 
success, but prosecuted their purpose until 
the little squadron of Captain Lancaster was 
sent forth. It was well that they adopted 
such a course, for the mission of Mildenhall 
was a failure. The court of Akbar was not 
one with whicli he was likely to succeed, 
however sure of a friendly reception from 
that eccentric, able, and liberal prince, 
Mildenhall died in Persia on his way home, 
and no satisfactory result, nor even a clear 
and connected account of his proceedings 
was ever known to the company. 

The expedition of Captain Lancaster con- 
sisted of five ships, which, according to Sir 
William Monson, were the Dragon, 600 tons ; 
the Hector, 300 tons ; the Ascension, 260 
tons ; the Sn^an, 240 tons ; and the Guest, 
100 tons. They were freighted \yith bullion, 
and a comparatively small proportion of goods, 
such as iron and tin, wrought and unwrought 
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lead, broadcloth of all colours, Devonshire 
kersies, Norwich staffs, glass, quicksilver, 
Muscovy liides, (fee. The queen gave the 
captain-general letters commending him to 
the princes and governors of the countries 
which ho might visit. Tims furnislied and 
cquipiicd Lancaster set sail early in the first 
year of the seventeenth century.* A'lirioins 
accounts are given of the date of this expedi- 
tion, which circumstance is explicable from 
the accident of some dating from the period 
when the company completed its cargo, 
some from Cajitain Lancaster’s departure from 
London, and otliers from the departure of the 
squadron from Torbay. 

Lancaster proceeded at once for Acheen, 
on the north-west coast of Sumatra, — 5*3t) 
north latitude, 05‘28 east longitude, — which 
place he reached after a prosperous voyage ; 

: even the dreaded “ Cape of Storms ” proved 
propitious to him. He toueliod at JMada- 
gascar and the Nicohees, fur the purpose of 
taking in fresli provisions and water, and 
arrived at his destination Juno 5, 1602. 
The objects of the expedition did not con- 
template any trade witli the great Asiatic 
continent; the design was to obtain certain 
productions which w ere known to be abundant 
in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Su- 
matra, Java, the Molucca and Banda Islands, 
w’ero supposed to produce great abundance 
of spices, for which at that time tlicre w'as an 
extraordinary demand in Europe. This de- 
mand subsequently died outwdien the objects 
of it became p>lentiful. The spices — to obtain 
which so sanguinary a rivalry Avas main- 
tained by the trading nations, and which 
were consumed in such extraordinary quan- 
tities in Europe compared with the custom 
of modern times — were the commodities of 
which Lancaster was in quest, and he sought 

• Miss Martincau says in February, ICOl ; Mr. Cap- 
per makes the same statement ; Mr. II. Murray says on 
the 2nd April, 1601 ; Mr. Martin, on April 22, 1601. 
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ii port famous fi>r tlioir inon’.Lamlize. On his 
arrival at Achcoi, the captain delivered his 
<‘rcdcntials from her Britannic inajcaty, and 
he was consecpiently reoeivcil with every 
mark of distinction which that court could 
c.onfcr. The kin^ also gave permission to 
establish a factory, free trade, protection to 
tiie trad(?r5, power of bequeathing property 
by will, and, to some extent, permission to 
hold and cultivate land. Tlio company began 
well in its diplomacy before its trade ha»l 
lime to realize any direct profit. Unfortu- 
nately the crop of pcjipcr bad failed in that 
neighbourliood the previous season, and 
Lancaster was unable to obtain a sufficient 
cargo. Under these circumstances ho formed 
a sort of offensive conventirni with the Dutch 
against the Portuguese. This was the first 
meeting of the com})any’s ships with those of 
Holland, and it was not only amicable but 
one of active alliance against a common foe. 
Scarcely w^as this treaty of the seas formed, 
than a magnificent l\)rtngucsc carrac of 
nine hundred tons became a prize. She w-a.s 
loaded with commodities from continental 
fudia, especially the finest fabrics of (Calicut. ; 
The allies plundered her, diviilcd the sjwil i 
equitably, and infiicte<l no violence upon the 
Portuguese, leaving to them the possession 
of their empty ship. Lanca.ster ])rocecded to 
Bantam, iii »Java, where he laid in a full 
cargo of spices, and, after .selling a portion of 
his good.^, left the remainder with agents to 
be sold after bi.s dejuirture. i 

As at Sumatra, be delivered the letters of ; 
his queeu, was well received by the cliicf, 1 
permitted to trade, and treated with liospita- j 
lity. He left Bantam much encouraged, pro- j 
secuting lii.s v<jyagG liomcwards with assi- 
duity. He, however, sent a pinnace to the 
Moluccas to j>r()vido a cargo of spices for 
future trade, so as to l;c exempt from the 
delays which attended him on tliivS occasion. 
The commercial treaty which he concluded 
with the chief of Bantam, although not so 
favourable as that which he formed at 
Acheeu, w^as very advHnlageou.s, and he and 
his crew arrived in England full of ex}>eeta- 
tion as to the triumphant reception he shouhl 
meet. He w'as not disappointed, for his 
arrival created an extraordinary sensation, not 
only among the members of tlie company, 
but among the merchants generally. The 
proceedings of Cajitain Lancaster w^ero not, 
however, of a strictly commercial cha- 
racter, but those wffiicli w'ore more of a 
political nature, gave as much satisfaction as 
liis cargoes of rich spices. He made treaties 
commercial and naval, iimde maritime war on 
account of the company, and on his way home 
took possession ot the Island of 8t. Helena. 
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His attack u]>on the Portugiiesc, in concert 
with tlio Dutch, was in keeping with the 
spirit of the ag(?, and the state of the nation. 
Every English mariner ami citizen, from the 
time of the Armada, had taken upon himself, 
as far as in him lay, to avenge that outrage, 
ami the C(aists of the KSpanish peninsula a.s 
well as of the Azores, were ravaged by the 
ex]U3dition3 of Drake, tlie Earl of Cumberland, 
and other haiiiv' adventurers. Tlie (picen 
and the general public expected that tlie 
company*^ w^ould liavc fitted out a second ex- 
pedition before the arrival of Lancaster, but 
they w*cre too timid, and nutw itlistaudiiig that 
Elizabeth urged imu-e enterprise, they aw^aited 
the results of Lancaster’s trial. 

When Lancaster arrived he found the city 
of London in great gloom, much in need of 
any^ good tidings to cheer them, w'liich he or 
others might bring. Ijondon had been 
stricken by the plague, so that many had 
lied to the country, and those remaining 
w'ere daily, in considorablo iiurnbers, falling 
victims to the pestilence. These calamities 
ilid not prevent demonstrations of rejoicing at 
the arrival of tlic suceossfnl mariner. A very 
short time after fjoncaster’s arrival tlie (picen 
died. This event took place scarcely^ two 
months after the company’s squadron de- 
livered its valuable cargo. Probalily in no 
country coubl the death of a sovereign have 
been viewed as a greater afilietion. The 
nation loved her for lier greatness as a queen, 
and, whatever iiiiglit be her faults as a w'oman, 
they loved her as a heroine and a patriot. 
She was proud of her countrymen, and they 
W’cre proud of their queen. Tlie death oflier 
majesty, and the prevailing sickness, cast a 
damp over tlic entcriuisc of the merchant.s ; 
but the public spirit ro.'^e eventually over 
every disaster and difficulty^ and the active 
temper of the peojile asserted itself alike in 
peace and w^ar, in discovery and commerce. 
The prince who ascended the English throne 
w-aa not regarded as a likely^ person to en- 
courage commerce, nor 8U)>j)Osed to possc-ss 
that love of country which had characterized 
1 his predecessor ; still he was by many con- 
sidered learned, altbo* gh too much of a 
pedant, and it was believed by them tliat lie 
would compreliend the crisis to which Britisli 
commerce had arrived, and be able to adopt, 
sagacious methods of placing England on a 
footing of hopeful competition with the 
Spaniard.s and Portuguese. The Dutch, it 
Avas believed by most, Avoubl ratlier side w'ith 
England in her oriental undertakings, but 
this illusion Avas A^ery soon dis}>elled. Only 
one year Avas allowed to elapse before the 
company w^as prepared for a fresh under- 
taking. Elizabeth, before the return of Lan- 
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ciiBter, taunteii the cumpfiny with breach of 
charter for not scndini^ out an expedition 
twelve inontlis after Lancaster had sot sail, 
and before the company con Id have been 
apprised of (lie residt of his voyaj^e. James 
repeated the tauntsof Llizaboth; themonarclis 
were anxious for glory, which could he only 
obtained throngli the great risic of tlicir snh- 
jeets, Tlie desires of the court were uii* 
reasonable, espeiually when ♦lamos ascended 
the throne, for among his earliest acts were 
some which wore violations of the company’s 
charter. Very soon after tlie return of Ijan- 
eastor, he granted a licence to Sir iOdward 
Mitchclhounio to trade with (ddna and tlic 
Last In flies. This was the Sir Edward 

Mitchelhourno that the comp-any refused to 
accept from Elizahoth as commander of tlie 
fleet which afterwanls sailed under Lancaster. 
James not only broke faith with the company 
in his case, but gave licences to several ad- 
venturers to trade on their own account in 
tlic East. This was not done by the monarch 
from antipathy to monopolies, for he professed 
afterwards to cf)usidcr that tlio perils whicli 
liesot the llastern trade was so groat, and its 
transactions of such magnitUfle, that no 
private trader could engage in it, and that it | 
was only likely to he of service to the naiioii 
by being cavrricfl on through tin?, medium of a 
joint-stock undertaking by a cliartored Cfuii- 
pany. Sir Edward W€*nt out with a ship eallcd 
the Tujer, ami a ]u'nnace called the Tiger s 
Whrlg, and made havoc of Chinese junks and 
lorcliaa cruising among the islands of the 
lOastcrn archipelago. He returned with some 
gain and no ghiry. Tlie company in vain 
remonstrated with the king, wdioso answers 
were not straightforward, and wdiose actions, 
in the company's opinion, wxu'o not just. 

fn T60i an expedition of four ships, 
freighted with goods similar in kind and 
fpiality to those wdiich liad been sent out in 
IhOl, was entrusted to Captain i\Ikhllcton, 
afterwards so w’ell and so favourably known 
as Sir Henry Middleton. I'liis expedi- 
tion flailed from Gravesend on the 25tli of 
March. Captain Mifldlcton had a prosperons 
vo 3 ^age, and at the entl of the same year 
arrived at Bantam. It suited Middleton’s 
object to divide his squadron ; two tarried at 
Bantam to load with pepper, one W'as sent to 
Banda, and the commander himself proceeded 
to the Moluccas. On his arrival lie found a 
fierce war raging ; the Dutch and the King 
of Ternatc, being in conflict wdtli the Por- 
tuguese allied with the King of Tidorc. 
Here first the English experienced tliat oppo- 
sition and enmity with which afterwards the 
Dutch assailed them in the Eastern seas. 
The hostile feeling which now sprung up hc- 
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tween the Englisli and the Dutch led to many 
fierce encouiitors, ami various discreditable 
stratagems of w'ar in the East. The English 
intrigued with the native princes against the 
Dutch Hcttlomeutfl in Java, and wdtli .such 
success that the annihilation of Dutch power 
in that rpiartcr w^as all hut effected. 'I’ho 
conduct of Cajilain Middleton gave no oc(*m- 
sioii for the had feeling displayed towards 
him, wdiich seems to have originated in that 
greed of gold whicli so strongly marked the 
character of the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century, ddicy were successful in persuading' 

I the King of Tornale that the English were 
I pirates, and the conduct of Sir Edw’ard Mit- 
cholhoiirne, about the same lime in tliose 
I seas, jnstilied tlie ap])ellatiou, and other 
English adventurers nnfortunatolj' supported 
I the bad reputation. Middleton w’as entirely 
I slint out from commereo at ''reriiate, by the 
roprcsoidarums ami threats wdiich the Dutcdi 
made to the king. Before he left the neigh - 
hourhooil, however, the king sent him a 
secret letter invoking the aid of the King of 
[ 1‘^nglaml against the tyrannv of the Dutch. 

I The conduct of tlie Portuguese at Tidore 
w’as, .as might have hecn exjiccted, eqiiallv, 
if not more hostile, so that the English cajdnin 
did not timl it possible to transact any business 
whatever. Indeed, the Portuguese became 
from that time much exasperated against Iho 
lOnglittli, ami the exasperation broke out into 
open violence. JSoon after, four English 
vessels wx*ro attacked in the harbour of 
Surat by a sujierior force of Portuguese, hut 
the English foughtso w’cdl that tJie\Mriumpln’<l 
over tlicir enemies, inflicting upon them the 
most serious injury.* For this attack the En- 
glish exacted ample vengeance Ruhsequently, 
for in the year DH T, tlicir shipa encountered a 
Portuguese squadron near the Cape, and com- 
pelled the commander to pay an imlcmidty.t 

Captain Colthurst w'as more fortunate at 
Banda than his superior, Captain Middleton, 
was at Ternate and Tidore. Finally, the 
sipiadron was laden wdth spices, and returued 
to England. 

Another expedition of three shipfl, uiulcr tlie 
comiiiands of Captains Keeling, Hawkins, and 
David Middleton, w’as sent out in IflOT. 
David Middleton sailed on the 12th ot 
March, direct to the iSpice Islands;” his 
colleagncs sailed in April, and proceeded at 
onco for the aaiiie destination, Imt never suc- 
ceeded in forming a junction with Middleton. 
This expedition does not seem to have mot 
with any notc-w’orthy occurrence at “ the 
Spice Islands,” hut foniul the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese as much opposed to the English as 
they were to one another, and the effort s of 
* Seec.linpttT on the Dutch in India. t Ibid. 
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all the British captains to form a profitable 
trade with the Spice Islands failed from tliese 
oppositions. The British factory at Bantam 
was found most useful, and by its means 
chiefly spice cargoes were obtained by the 
ships Avliich went out. Captain Hawkins 
proceeded in the IfeMor to Surat, and having 
letters from King James to the Mogul, he 
proceeded with them to Agra. The result of 
his mission must be reserved Ibr another 
page, while w^e return to the narrative of 
Adams, begun in the chapter on the advent 
of the Ejiglish in the East. | 

Adams, the reader will recollect, accom- 
panied the last cxi»edition of the Dutch in the 
sixteenth cojitury as pilot-major, was de- 
tained in Japan, was the ineaiis of procuring 
for the Dutch liberty to trade, and ultimately 
was the means of the English settling in 
Firarido, which was made by them a point 
iVappiii in their commercial enterprises with 
China. In a previous chapter the narrative 
of Adams was brought to the year IGOO; he 
was still detained by the emperor, and still 
anxious to return homo, and that not being 
permitted, to serve his conn try men as best he 
could in their Eastern coiumoicc. The per- 
fidious and ungrateful conduct of the Dutch 
ill concealing froju Adams the Eastern 
settlements of his countrymen, and con- 
cealing from the British nation that an 
Englishman was detained in Japan, was re- 
ferred to in the previous chapter where the 
adventures of Adams were related. He 
eventuiilly became aware of the existence of 
the English factory planted by Lancaster at 
Bantam, in Java, and corresponded with the 
English East India Company through its 
agent tlierc. In lOOJ, according to a letter 
which Adams contrived suhsequcntly to send 
liome, two Dutch ships arrived to trade ; in 
IGll a small Dutcli ship traded at Firando. 
In 1G12 he wrote to the following effect to 
the British agent tlien settled at Bantam : — 
“ The Hollanders arc now settled in Japan, 
and i have got them that privilege, which 
the Spaniards never could obtain during the 
fifty or sixty years since they first visited 
flapan.” In the remainder of this remarkable 
letter, Adams advises the English agent at 
Bantam to chose a seat for a factory in Japan, 
and points out the proper neighbourhood. 
In another part of the letter Adams wrote : — 
** And comes there a ship here, I hope the 
worshipful company shall find me to be a 
servant of their servants, in such a manner 
as that they shall be satisfied with. my ser- 
vices. If any ship come near the eastern- 
most part of Japan, let them inqiiire for mo 
I am called in the Japan tongue Aiigin 
ISamma ; by that name am I known all the 


sea-coast along. Nor fear to come near the 
mainland, for you shall have barks with 
pilots to carry you where you will.” He 
then thanks Spalding (of the Bantam factory) 
for the present of a Jiihle and three other 
books ; and desires Spalding to offer his 
humble salutations to Sir Thomas Smyth (the 
chairman of the coiu])aiiy), and thank him for 
lending his wife twenty pounds. This, his 
first letter addressed to the hhiglish factory 
at Bantam, thus concludes : — Hail T kmiw ii 
that our English ships had trade in the 
Indies, I had long ago troubled you with 
writing, but the Hollanders kept it most 
secret from me ’till the year IGl 1. which w^as 
the first news 1 had of the trading of oiir 
ships in the Indies.” 

When, in 1G13, Captain Saris arrived with 
]Mr. Cock at Firando, as agent of the En- 
glish, Adams rendered great service in 
enabling them to establish a factory, (kip- 
taln Saris reached Firando on the 12th of 
June, and Adams immediately hastened from 
the eastern ])art of the island to meet him, 
w’hich he effected on the 2Uth of July, and 
after a conference tliey agreed to go up to 
the emperor with King James’s letter. They 
left Firando on the 7th of August, and began 
their “ journey up to court, having the privi- 
lege of post horses to any number they had 
need of.” The emperor having entered the 
hall of audience, and the general coming be- 
fiu-c him, the secretary took the king’s letter 
from his hands and delivered it to the em- 
peror, wdio, receiving it into his own hand, 
with all kindness bade the general welcome. 
Tlie general having finished delivering his 
presents, returned to his lodgings. The em- 
peror then called Mr. Adams, who road and 
interpreted the King of England’s letter. 
The emperor having understood it, bade Mj-. 
Adams to tell the general to state to the 
secretary, or to Mr. Adams, what he desired, 
and it shonlrl be granted or answ er thereto. 
General Haris was sent for to receive this in- 
timation, and then retired. After his depar- 
ture the emperor “reasoned with Mr. Adams 
of many things.” Adams having been thus 
Consulted by the emp< "..r, took his leave, and 
rejoined the general at his lodging."?^ After 
this^ it appears that the emperor suggested 
to Adams the propriety of the English esta- 
blishing a factory at “ Yedso,” the southern 
part of the Island of Jesso. Orders w^ere 
given to his council to promote the arrange - 
nients for the thorough establishment of the 
contemplated English factory at Firando; and 
either as originating with himself from hia 

* Narrative of a Voyage to Japan. By W. Adams, 
an Englishman, collected from docuineuts at the India- 
house by Mr. Pratt. 
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favour to the Englishmen, or suggested hy | removal of the agency was soon detennined. 
Adams, orders were also issued to promote | While he lived various enterprises were at- 
the settlement of the English in various other ‘ temj)ted from Eirando. The following papers 
j>arts of Japan, It appears also that the ! briefly sketch these, and the withdrawal of 
home -sick Briton made the very placable the company’s servants. 

mood in which the emperor was at that In December, KUJ, agent Cock, accom- 
juncture, the occasion of presenting a ])otition panied by Messrs. Adams and iSayer, went 
for his own liberty, which was successful, iroiii Eirando to Nangasaque, intending to 
Yet from what can he gathered from the ! purchase a junk to be sent on a voyage to 
documents at the India-house, Adams over- ISiam. But finding all llie vessels there en- 
eanie his desire to return home, and re- gaged for other destinations, they hired freight 
mained, of his own accord, in the service of on a junk for a cargo to (k)chin China, 
the emperor to his death. According to the Nangasaque* seems to have been a port to 
Dutch accounts, the eTnj)eror revoked his which Eirando occasionally consigned goods, 
grant of freedom and detained his favourite, and sent factors, as more convenient to em- 
coiitinuing to treat him with every possible bark at than Eirando, when the destination 
kindness until death severed the bond. of the ship or junk was to places in Japan 

Notwithstanding the influence of Adam.s or neighhor.ring countries, lying so as to re- 
al court, the Jhiglish liad some difficulti(?s at quire a ])assage between the Japanese islands 
the very outset. These arose chiefly from to the north and east. Vessels seem also to 
the prejudice excited by the Spaniards, whom have been sometimes consigned thither f^t>m 
the Jaiainese detested for their treachery and Eirando to take in part of their lading : for 
cruelty. Among the papers fouinl hy Mr. example, some articles of native j)roduce, 
J Vatt occur the following : — “ At this date it manufacture, or import more easily procurable 
was reported that all tlie yjuiiu.sb padries at Nangasa(pie. The emperors factor also 
were to (piit Japan, as it sliould seem the resided there, b<‘ing no less a j>ersonage than 
name of a Cliristiaii liad become odious: for the governor of the place. In August 
on tlie flth of March, Ifllo -14, being Suinlay, , of this year the company’s factors in Japan 
the factory at b'iraudo had put out the com- : commenced a negotiation for opening a trtule 
pany’s flag, as their custom was ; but in the | into China, in which they employed as agents 
afternoon Eoync 8amma sent agent Cock ' two Chinese merchants usually resident in 
vvonl to take it in, because it had a cross on ; Japan, but trading ])criodically to their own 
it. The agent did not. comply on the instant country and visititig the interior. The one 
but after two Tiiessagcs Mr. (Jock went to ; was chief of the Chinese at Eirando, as tlie 
Eoync ISannna himself, and excused the other was of their countrymen at Nangasaque. 
matter as well as ho could, tolling him that ; In this attempt the factory expended large 
this cniss was not made in tlie form of the sums of the company's money in presents to 
erosB of Christ, hut was rather used for a persons in power at the Chinese court, and in 
liadgc or token, whereby the English nation cash supplied to the intermediate envoys, 
was known from all others, as the Dutch were This negotiation was continued until the 
by their colours of orange, white, and blue, party was withdrawn from Eirando in 1(123, 
Yet all would not serve, hut down it must 
come; Eoyne telling the agent it was the 
emperor's will that it be discontinued, only 
the factory might put out any other mark 
they would, a cross excepted; and that their 
ships might hear a cross npon the water, but 
not the factory house on land.” The em- 
peror's objection was founded upon the idea 
that it was the symbol of force, for it was 
known iu all the Eastern seas that the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, wherever they do. In lieu thereof it was residved to leave 
had power, compelled all persons, whatever a power with Captain Cornelius Newrode, 
their religion and however against their con- chief of the Dutch factory, to recover the out- 
science and will, to pay acts of reverence to j staiiding debts due to the English company, 
that symbol. ; And with respect to the company’s houses 

Nolwithstauding the auspicious circuiu- | and godowns, the council agreed to deliver 
stances under which connection with Ja]>aii ! tliem, as Batavia had onlered, into the King 
w^aa thus opened, the factory did not con- of Firaudo’s custody, to be preserved for the 
tinue a prosperous career. \A’hile Adams company, and in case the factory return, re- 
lived all went well but after his death the * Generally wriltcn Niw^/usaki, 


at w'hich time it had not succeeded : and the 
prospect of success ‘ which various adverse 
interests obscured, was becoming evanescent.' 
An attempt had likewise been made in 1()15 
to open a trade with the islands of Looclioo. 
It is recorded on the consultations of the 
English factory of Eirando in December, 
ir»2J, that it was considered ineligible to 
leave any jicrsoii of the factory there hehind, 
as the president’s order empowered them to 
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Ktored : and for ^roator security a writing to 
that effect was to bo taken from him or one 
of his honjcws (secretary). Tlic company’s 
agent at Firando wrote tlie court, under date 
l)>th and Itth December, ir»20: — 'Our good 
friend Ctaptain William Adams, who was so 
long before ns in Japan, departed out of this 
world tlie lOth of ^lay last, and made Mr. 
William Eaton and myself his overseers : 
giving the one half of his estate to his wife 
and cldld in England, ami the other half to 
a son and daughter he hatli in Japan. I 
cannot hut be sorrowful for the loss of such 
a man as (hiptain William Adams was : he 
having been in snch hivour with two em- 
]>crors of .Fapau as never was any Christian 
in tliese parts of the world, and might freely 
have entered and had speech with the em- 
perors when many Japan kings stood without 
and could not bo permitted. Tins emperor 
hath eonfirmcd the lordship to his son, which 
the other em]>eror gave to the father.’ 

‘‘ The tbllow’ing notice is nl.so entered upon 
the agent’s journal, viz. ‘1020 -21, Fohruarv 
20th, a child of the late Captain William 
Adams W'as brought by its mother to agent 
('ock, who prc.sentod it w ith a /ais, offering 
at the sfimc time to pay for its support and 
education, provided the mother w'ould give 
it up to the protc(!tIou of the English nation.’ | 
V^arious attempts w’ore made to resume the ' 
trade with Jai)an until 1072, when the pro- | 
ject W'as finally abandoned.” 

The history of the factory at Firando and 
of the early efforts to form a comniercc wdtli 
Japan, are so intimately connected with the 
cstahlishinent of the factory at lluntam, as to 
make it appropriate that the narrative shcmld 
be given in connection with the establish- 
ment of the latter. 

Hawkins and Keeling speedily accom- 
j)liahed w'hatever business they were charged 
wdth in the Eastern seas. 'I’he former sepa- 
rated from his colleague at .Socotra, and 
arrived at Surat 1008. He put himself in 
immediate communication wdth the governor, 
wdio refused to alloNv him to land any cargo 
until the viceroy, wdio resided at Cambay, w^as 
apprised of bis coming. An answer arrived 
after twenty days; it w^as favourable as to the 
ilisposal of the present cargo, but no factory 
could bo established, or permaMCiit trade 
otherwise carried on without the express 
}>ermis8iou of the emperor, which, the viceroy 
suggested, that Captain jiawkins would do 
w-ell to apply for in person. Hawddns landed 
his goods, wdiich began ra])idly to he disposed 
of, when a fierce opposition was made by 
native merchants instigated by a Portuguese 
Jesuit. The Portuguese seized two of 
Hawkins’ boats, and refused reparation for 
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the injury, sneering at King James as a 
monarch of a poor little island of fishermen. 
Hawkins wnis further informed that the 
Eastern seas belonged to the King of Portu- 
gal, and “ none w ore entitled to trade in them 
wdthout his licence.” The English captain 
challenged the chief of the Portugnese fac- 
tory to single combat, wdiicli w’as declined. 
The captured boats, with their crews and 
cargoes, w'cre meantime sent to Goa. The 
native authorities w'cre evidently in league 
with the Portuguese, not that they loved 
them, but, believing them to bo inviiuiiblc, 
thought it politic to be on their side. Various 
attempts were made to break into the house 
of tho English captain, and he was in con- 
stant peril of assassination. The viceroy at. 
length arrived, but took no notice of the 
Englishman’s complaints, and hcl|)ed liiniselt 
to the best articles of the ships’ cargo at. 
whatever price he thought proper to ])ay, 
which was always inadequate, and nevt?r 
directly or comj)lotely paid. Haw kins at hist 
resolvcd to travel to Agra, and, if possilJo, 
state bis grievances and those of his conntry- 
uicn before tlie emperor. The viceroy fiir- 
iiishetlan insnfiicient escort, with tho intention, 
it WHS reported, of having it intercepted on 
the road. Hawkins hired soldiers himself, 
and afterw'ards, on a|>plication to the viceroy 
of the Deccan, wrb furnished with a coni})e- 
tont esfjort of Affghaii horse. Ilia coachman 
had been hired to assassinate him, as in a 
drunken fit lie eonfe.ssed during the jonniey. 
The interpreter was ns deep in this con- 
spiracy as tho coachman. The former W'a.s 
arrested, am I Ilaw'kins proceeded on his 
journey to the residence of the Deccan vice- 
roy, who received liim hospitably, and sent 
him on to Agra under a faitlifnl guard; at 
which pla(‘,e he arrived on the 10th of April, 
1009. The picture wdiich the treatment of 
this Englishman at Surat, and on the journey 
(except so far as the good offices of the viceroy 
of the Dcccan were concerned), presented of 
the manners and government of India during 
tlie palmy days of the Mohammedan period, 
ought to silence snch Englishmen aa of late 
3 "ear 8 have delighted to draw comparisons 
between the Mohammedan and British do- 
minions, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Jehangliire, soji of Akbar, then reigned in 
the metropolis of India, and he at once sent 
for the Englisliuiau upon his arrival, who 
presented the emperor wdth the letter of his 
own sovereign. Johanghire viewed it and 
the seal with great attention and interest. 
He thou commanded a Jesuit, who under- 
stood many languages, to read it, wdio, upon 
perusal, assured his majesty that it was basely 
I penned. While the Jesuit was silently 
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scanning tlio letter, Hawkins oontiinied to 
a'Mress the emperor in Turkish, wliieh his 
majesty well underatood, and a conversation 
eiistied which afforded pleasure to tlie sove- 
ndgn, and (caused him to take no notice of 
t!ie unfavourahle report made by the Jesuit, of 
King James’s letter. Hawkins had for some 
time afterwards daily interviews with the j 
emperor, wdio <ieclared that the Englisli had ’ 
heon scandalously used at Surat, more espe- 
cially by the viceroy ; but his majesty, ne- 
vmtheless, issued no Orders for re<lross. 
After many further conversations with the 
eajdain, chietly as to the geographical situa- 
tion, resources, and government of various 
countries, his inajest}' sent ])ositive orders to 
tiie viceroy “to supply the English with 
everything necessary for their trade.” lie 
invited Hawkins to remain in India as a 
c*»nimander of cavalry! and governor ofadis- 
tiict, with an iiieoine of £3(XX) a year, 
until lie should liimself send an embassy 
t<.» the English monarch. Hawkins, both in 
liis own interest and that of his employers, 
consented. He was further presserl to marry 
in the Country, whicdi he in vain ])rotested 
did not suit his imdination ; and that lie 
Could not conscientiously marry any one but 
a Christian. 'The emperor bnnid an Arme- 
nian <iamsel, thus silencing the Englishman’s 
ol)jectioii. 'riie marriage took place, the 
• •llicor hecanic ex.tremcly attached to his 
bride, and lioiionrably adhered to his vows, 
althongh assured in England that it was not 
a legal marriage. The captain’s enemy, the 
viceroy of fSnrat, was summoned to the cm- 
j»eror’s presence, in consequence of the 
xarions comjdaints brought against him hy 
aggrieved persons. The emperor ordered 
the confiscation of his properly. Wiioii his 
( iTccts came into review, (Jaj)tain Hawkins 
pointed out to the em];eror various valuable 
articles brought by him from Englaml as 
ju-esents to lii.s majesty, which the viceroy 
had appropriated to himself. 

Tidings having reached the English cap- 
tain that another ship, the Ascefisioii, was 
corning out to Surat, he solicited from the 
emperor liberty of conmicrcc for his country- 
niciii, and obtained an imperial edict, “ under 
the great seal with golden letters,” giving 
authority to the English to trade. 

After this the high favour in whicli the 
I British officer stood began sensibly to dimi- 
nish. Mocrib, the unprincipled viceroy, 
having been stripped of his jiroperty, was 
])ardoiied and restored to his government, 
with stern exhortations to conduct himself 
ill future as became a good governor and a 
faithful liege of the emperor. The first act 
of this vindictive tyrant was to put into re- 


qnisition all the iiifluenco of liia restored 
(dFice to aveiigc himself upon Hawkins and 
the Englisli in general. Ilia intriguea were 
somewhat cleverly sceonded by the Jesuits. 
Ft was rciiresentcd to the emperor that the 
IWtiiguese were a far more powerful jieople 
than the British, and that they would retire 
in ilisgust if such traders were allowed the 
same privileges as they had. The Fortn- 
gneso at the same moment presented llie 
emperor witli a halass ruby of iincomnion 
size and beauty. The wayward Jehanghire, 
than wdioin no child was more easily boiiglit 
hy a gift, exchiimcil, “ Let the Englisli come 
no more.” INFocrib was Tiot slow to execute 
this order, and he dej^arted to his govern- 
ment, resolvetl that the English slumld trail - 
.‘<aet no Imsim'ss at Surat. Hawkins wisely 
offered no oppositi<m, Imt when the fury of 
the tempest liad passed aw ay, he i>reseuted 
himself before tb(3 emperor, and besoiigbt 
biiii to accept wliat Hawkins himself after- 
wards called “ a sjileiidid toy urging at tliis 
opportune moment every argnmeut be couhl 
devise to ju’ove tliat the Briti.sh trade would 
he of supreme advantage to the empire. The 
gift arnl the jiorsuasion led his majesty to re- 
verse Ids late decree, and the English once 
more triumphed. Tlie Jesuits heard the 
tidings with consternation, and sent horsemen 
off to Mocrih to announce it; the old machi- 
nery was Set at work, with the old result, 
For some time this battle w^ent on— the em- 
peror issuing contrary decrees under the in- 
ibience of new gifts. '^I'ho Jesuits had more 
to oiler, and understood the IMogul better; 
they and their native ally IMncrih at last ])re- 
vailcd, fur Haw kins had no longer the means 
of cuinpeting witli them in costly presents. 
The emperor acted as if he played one off 
against the other in order to extort gifts, or 
as the women of an Eastern harem, who dis- 
jieiise their smiles ami exert their cuurt in- 
lluence under the inllnenco of some gaudy 
piece of apparel or j>retty instrument of 
pastime. It is prohahlc that Hawkins— .such 
was his address, so considerable were his rc- 
sonrees, and bO entire his devotion to his 
object — would have distanced all his com- 
petitors in the race iov royal lavonr, liarl not 
the prince minister, Abdul Jlnssau, been liis 
mortal foe. This officer state had the 
poW'cr to regulate the place occupied by the 
m.tahles at ccnirt ; those only w^re admitted 
w’itliin the red rails who were the objects 
especial favour, such as Hawkins had been 
before Mocrib regained influence at court. 
After that period tlie ])remier carefully ex- 
clmled the British captain, who by that cir- 
cumstance w^as debarred the opportunity of 
.speaking on court days to the emperor. 
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Hftssau also adopted a cunning method of 
curtailing the income which Jehanghire had 
attached to Captain Hawkins. He could not, 
indeed, refuse to assign territory of the no- 
minal value, but he designated a portion of 
country that was lawless and disturbed, and 
where the revenue could only he collected at 
an expense which made the estate of little 
value. Thus matters went on for two year.s 
and a half, and Hawkins perceived that his 
residence at Agra could no longer he nsefnl 
to the comj)aiiy or his country. On the 
2nd of Novemher, ir>ll, he withdrew, not 
only without attaining his object, but under 
stinging insults ; Jehanghire informing liim, 
through the minister, that it did not become 
tlie dignity of the great Mogul to send any 
communication to a juince of such mean 
estate as the King of Fhigland. Hawkins re- 
turned to his country disj)irited, but his ad- 
dress and zeal were appreciated. 

The last expedition liad not been long out 
before the conipany dispatched two ships, the 
Ascension and the Union, with an invested 
capital of £3i5,(HXI. The comuiaiid was given 
to Captain Alexander 8harpoy. Oamhay, 
and more especially Surat, was the ohjecd of 
this little squadron ; the year of its departure 
was 1G07. After encountering tremendons 
storms while doubling the Cape, the two ships 
were separated. The Ascension never met 
her consort again, but made lier own way 
along the eastern coast of Africa on to Peiul)a. 
Diiring her way thither she was t\\ice attacked 
by the Moors, and lost several of her men. 
The sufferings of her crew from bad weather 
and insiifticient food lia<l nearly exhausted 
them, when fortunately they met with a 
group of uninhahited islands,* where there 
were delightful winter and abundance of 
cocoa-nuts and turtle. They thou proceeded 
to the Red Sou, and at Mocha and x\den were 
well received. TIkoy w^eut up to Socotra, 
where they again took in provisions. At 
last they arrived at L)iu, and were about to 
cross tlie Culf of (himbay for 8urat, hut 
w’ere reminded of the dangers of the gulf, 
and recommended to take in a pilot, w hich 
the ma.ster ohstinately refused to do, and the 
result was that the vessel, striking re- 
jjcatedly, was W’reeked. The crew was saved 
by the boats, ami, making for the river of 
8urat, W'Cre interccjjted by various obstacles, 
and compelled to enter the Goilavery. This 
change of purpo.se saved their live.s, for the 
Portuguese at 8urat had made ready for their 
destruction. It wdll bo recollectedThat Haw*^- 
kins, in expectation of this ship, — of the dis- 
])atch of w'hich the agents of the company 

* These islands nrt? siippusod by some geographers to 
have beea the Scbelieh. 


had contrived to apprise him, — redoubled his 
exertions at the court of Jehanghire to obtain 
a firman for free trade. By this means tlio 
Portuguese of Surat became aware of its in- 
teuded enterprise, and resolved to defeat it by 
the destrnction of the crew and the caf)ture 
of the ship and cargo. The crew, how^ever, 
all escaped, some made their w^ay to Goa, 
whence they were deported without rnisehief 
being done to them; the rest arrived after 
perilous travel at Agra, where, under the pro- 
tection of Hawkins, they were secure, and 
wwe by liiin sent home through Persia. 

The consort of the Ascension — the Union — 
w'as not lost, as tlie crew of the former re- 
ported at Agra to Haw'kins. The mainma.st 
had sprung, hut the diligence and skill of the 
sailors re]>aircd the disaster, and the sliij* 
reached 8t. Augustine, on the Island of ^lada- 
gascar. Thence she reached Zanzibar, but 
was attacke<i by the natives, and some of the 
crew’^ were slain. Slie again made f(»r Mada- 
gascar^ where sickness weakened the crew, 
and the natives attacking slew several of 
them. 4Miey then [>roceo(led to Arabia, but so 
uncertain w'ore the purposes of the eajitain, 
and so little hia nautical skill, that he feared 
** to tread the mazc.s of the Arabian 8ea,” 
and atoero<l for the lung voyage to Sumatra. 
Acheen and Priaman were reached in safety, 
and a cargo of pepper wms taken up on ex- 
cellent terms. '^^I'he voyage home was as un- 
skilfully conducted as the voyage out, and 
after a long time nnprotitably and foolishly 
spent, the ship arrivetl in safety in the British 
Channel. Even there i(.s ill-f(»rtnne pursued 
it, for it w'as so badly navigated that it ran 
on shore uj)on the coast of Brittany, where 
the people plundered it. The ship was a 
WTeck ; the crew", seventy -five in number, had 
all perished except nine, but the company 
saved the ordnance, fittings, tackle, anchors, 
boatB^ and two hundred tone of pepper. 

In IfiOl) Ca])taiu David Midtileton again 
sailed in command of a single ship, the Ex- 
peditioiK w'hich, with its cargo, W’aa w-orth 
£13,7(K). He sailed direct for the Spice 
Islands, wdkere the Dutch opposed him, claiuk- 
ing the sovereignty of those seas. The caj)- 
tain conciliated the natives, and obtained a 
fine cargo of spices, disposing of all his owul 
goods profitably. This enraged the Dutch, 
who determined upon hia deatruction ; and so 
secure w ere they of their prize, and so liopc- 
less the escape of the Englishman, that when 
he made his way tlirough the net spread out 
for liim by his pursuera, and arrived at the 
English settlement of Bantam in safety, their 
rage was nn hounded. 

The company at tliis juncture were very 
sen.sible of the perils to w hich their servants 
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and their property were exposed from tiie 
enmity of the Portuguese, and the commercial 
sidfisliness and jealousy of the Dutch, they 
therefore resolved to huild a larger class of 
ship for themselves than they could charter, 
and to arm their vessels with heavy cannon ; 
also to send them out strongly manned with 
able seamen. They formed a doekyard in 
Deptford, at which many fine vessels were 
hiiilt, superior to those possessed hy the 
Emglish merchants. Early in the year 
a vessel of eleven huridretl tons — a mighty 
ship for those days, at all events in English 
waters — was launched, and received the name 
of the Trade s Increase, King James and his 
son, afterwards Charles I., ])resided at the 
l.-iuuch, and named the ship. A sumptuous 
hamiuet served on Cliina, a rare commodity 
in those days, honoured tlie occasion. The 
cnnstruethni of so large a ship caused great 
ex'eitement, for it appears to have been con- 
si<lered a model of strength, and skilful naval 
jirehitecture. Sir William ]Monson described 
it as “ the goodliest and greatest ship tlnit 
was ever framed in this kingdom.*’ 

The formal ion of so groat a shij) seems to 
Jiave stimiihilod the nation, and a great rage 
for Leviathans sprung up. The company 
conwtnicted aiiotlier dockyard at iJlackwali, 
and many vessels of from six hundred to one 
thousand tons hardens were erected during 
the thirty years wdiich cnsue<l. The Rotfal 
James exceeded them all, lor it was 
twtdve hundred tons. The government 
caught the spirited infection of building big 
ships dilViised by the huineh of the Trade s 
Increase, and a man-of-war was framed 
called the I^rince, of fourteen hundred 
tons, and carrying sixty-four guns. So 
great was the stimulus given to .ship building 
by the enter|)rise of tlie company, that in 
about thirty years from that date private 
huilders were able to compete with them, and 
undersell the company, so as to render it no 
longer profitahle to build any ships, except 
such as were intended for peculiar traffic. 

Soon after Captain David Middleton was 
sent out, preparation was made for an expe- 
dition on a larger scale ; and in order that 
the Trade's Increase might take part in it, 
her construction was hurried on. Early in 
1610 the expedition set sail ; indeed, before 
1609 had terminated the ships and crews 
were all prepared for tlie enterprise. There 
w’cre only three ships in this tleet ; hut the 
comparatively enormous size of the newly- 
laimchetl ship invested the expedition with 
considerable eclat. The command was offered 
to Captain, now Sir Henry, Middleton, before 
referred to as having commanded a squadron 
on an adventure to the Eastern seas. The 


pt»pulavitv of the commander gave the public 
a<lditioinil interest in the undertaking, and 
by that time a great confidence had sprung 
up in the public mind that the company 
would act independently of the court, and 
appoint no royal or ministerial nominees to 
commands, hut only known and tried mari- 
ners of skill, prudence, conrage, and energy. 
Such was Sir Henry IMicidleton, and his de- 
]>arture in tlie Trades Increase was con- 
sidered ‘Lx great day for England.” The 
Portuguese and the Hollainlers were deemed 
likely to meet their match at last, should 
they obstruct sticli ships and such a com- 
iiiander. The Spice Isl.inds had hitherto 
been the source of Ea.«tei n trade to English 
sliips. Sir Henry detenuined to seek in the 
lied Sea and at Surat a profitable commerce, 
lie doubled the Capo successfully, and sailed 
without interruption direct to the Red Sea 
and the port ol Mocha, and at first found a 
most friendly reception. He was invited on 
shore with every ilisplay of hospitality, when 
ho and a nninher of Ids officers and men were 
seized and bound, and sent as prisoners to 
Suza, the capital of Yemen. Tlie niunher of 
the Rritish being seventy -one, and very im- 
perfectly guarded, they made their escape, and 
once more regained their sliips. Sir Henry 
then sailed down the Red Sea and crossed to 
Surat. He arrived on the coast of Cambay 
in 1611, and, on ap]>roaching the river o! 
Surat, found its entrance barrcil hy a Portu- 
guese fleet. Captain Sharpey was then in 
that city, and contrived to communicate with 
Sir Henry, informing him that Hawkins from 
Agra, and Eiteli tlien at TiJiliore, advised 
that no attempt slionid be made to transact 
business on that coa.st, but to court fortune 
elsewhere, a.s the Portuguese, the Jesuits, 
and the native inercluuits, wore all combined 
in hostility to the Dutch and English, espe- 
cially to the latter. Middleton, however, de- 
termined not to leave Surat without some 
attempt to accomplish his mission. While 
preparing to enter the harbour, lie received a 
letter from the Portuguese admiral, asking 
him if he brought any letter or credentials 
from the King of Spain and Portugal; if so, 
the admiral was prepared to facilitate his ob- 
jects, otherwise it would be his duty to pre- 
vent liis entering the port. Sir Henry re- 
plied, “ That he liad no letters but from his 
own sovereign ; that he owed no ill-will to 
the Spanish or Portuguese nations ; that he 
refused to recognise their exclusive chiiins, 
and desired to treat wilh the Mogul and 
trade with his people ; he would therefore 
meet force with force.” By this time Sir 
Henry had four .ships under liis command, 
but the priiiciiial one. the Tradf s Increase 
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was too large to enter the harhour. The 
Hiniiller oneft proceetleil in, snpjiortod by the 
g\ni.s of the large one. The Portuguese, who 
arc represented by historians as havingtwenty 
.sail, drew U]) in order of battle between the 
liritish ships and the shore, with drums 
l»caling, colours Hying, and the crews uttering 
loud and deliaiit shouts, still no shot wa.s 
fired. The English had, over since the de- 
struction of the Armada, acquired a high re- 
})iitation for exjdoits hysea; and the fearless- 
ness with which Drake and his coin]Kinions 
ravag<.‘d the coast. s of the whole Iberian 
peniii.sula, after that ev(?nt, inspiretl the 
Spaniards and Portugue.se with a timidity 
whieli prevented them combating the English 
on the. waters, exce])t very great superiority 
.afforded some pros]>eet of succe.ss. This fear 
was shown oil tlie present occa.sion, and was 
observed with wonder by the Suratians. 
Middletoirs three ships went on nearing the 
ilhocc, the Trades Incrptise heai'ing on as 
near as it could get, it.s caniioii (d large ealii»re 
rt?ady to give forth from their yawning 
throats the ilreailed thunder of a liritish 
«*anuonade. The hlngli.sh having gone a.s 
lar towards the sliore as was deemed pnnleut, 
one of their ves.sel8 let down a boat well 
armed, whicli pulled directly for shore. 
Several of the IVirtuguese let down their 
boats, and formed, to intercept and capture it. 
They were received by a galling fire of mus- 
ketry, the bhiglish sailors firing only at a 
proximity which gave certainty to their aim, 
and then with a coolness and .steadiness, which 
not only excited the astonishment of their 
enemies and of the natives, but the admira- 
tion of the latter and of Sir Henry ijimself. 
The crows of tlie Portuguese boats j)nllod off, 
and were pursue<l by tlie Briti.sh : other Por- 
tuguese boats coming to their assistaiieo were 
Ijoateii off in like manner, and one of the 
ships wa.s attacked by the English boat’s 
crew; the frightened Portuguese leapcMl into 
the sea, and swam to shore or perished. This 
vessel was heavily hidcn with the richest In- 
clian commodities, ami proved a welcome 
]>rize. The whole of the English s(|iuuiron 
then opened fire upon the teirifieil fleet of the 
enemy, which sought .safety in flight, leaving 
tlie approach to the shore clear for the coii- 
t|uerors. The exultation of the natives was 
openly expre.<sed. Al\vay.s ready to aide with 
power ami with success, they fawned upon 
the English commander, and freely offered to 
trade with him. It is not to tlie honour of 
Sir Henry that lii.s conduct as a trailer was as 
disreputable as his wisdom and gallantry as a 
commander were fatuous, lie insisted that 
Fueh of his stores as were unsuited to the 
iiuirket of Snrat .shouhl be purchased as well | 


as hi.s more marketable commodities. He all 
but forced sales with some of the prLiici]ml 
native merchants, Avho, repenting of their 
bargains, were about, according to the law or 
custom of Surat, to give liim twenty-four 
hours* notice of the revocation of their ]mr- 
chases, when Sir Henry, inviting the viceroy 
and his council on hoard to an entertainment, 
detained them as prisoners until the paynient.'s 
which the native mereliants had stij>ulatod 
were made. In this way he acoofnplished Jiis 
jmrpose, but bis outrageous violence and 
overbearing demeanour so enraged the 
viceroy (the ciieiiiy of Hawkins), the native 
authorities, and the native merchants, that a 
universal Imlisposition to have anything to do 
with the English syn-uug uj). ^Fhe cowardly 
Portuguese, who cringed and dared not to 
move a tongue before, now came forth, ile- 
claring that the Englksh had juoved tlicni- 
sclves the jiiratc.s and tyrants which they hail 
represcnteil them, and the Jesuits circulated 
[ many stories of their own invention, of the 
jiiracy and jJiinder of the English in Eurojic 
and in the S|>ice Islniid.s. 4’he Jh.utiigiiese 
fleet, emboldened by tlie ])ub]ic feeling ol the 
natives, made several attempts to cut off the 
two vessels near the .shore, from the two 
larger ones, which were aiicliored at some 
ilistance, but they on each occasion “ received 
such entertainment as induced tliem quickly 
to retire.” The heroic courage of the English, 
which at first plea.'*ed tlie natives, at hi.s.t 
alarmed Miem, and their rough and unprineijiled 
behaviour os traders disgusted the smooth 
and deceitful native nierehant.s. A peremp- 
tory order from the viceroy reached tSir 
Henry that he must depart, and that he might 
announce to his (countrymen they woultl 
never again he received in ►Surat. Sir Henry 
considered him.self unju.sf ly treated and “jint 
to great exjienses,” and vowed that he would 
have reparation even from the great Mogul. 

He sailed along the coast until he arrived 
at Hahul, w'herc lie w’as w'cll received, hut 
circumstances soon disclosed that fear of his 
p(Avcr alone j>rompted the forms of courtesy ; 
the governor secretlv interdicted all trade 
with liiin. 

Ho departed from India to the Red Sea. 
There coming before Mocha he gave Buch 
proof of his force and his ability to use it, 
that the citizen.^ were glad to jiay a heavy 
coiujicn.sation for the wu’ongH inflicted u])ou 
Jn'rn wdnui ho last vi.sited tliat coast. 

His next exjdoits were against the ships of 
the great IMogul. Tliese he stopped, and 
told their commander.s that, “ as they would 
not trade with him by fair means, they must 
do fio by foul.” He took wdiat goods pleased 
liim, giving others in exchange to the full 
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value, l)ut lie liimself dictated the tornis of 
barter ; and it ia creditable that lie did not 
place too high a value on the goods of others, 
nor make too low an estimate of the worth of 
those of tlio company. One magnilicent 
sliip of fifteen hundred tons burden, which 
the emjieror bnilt for the purpose of con- 
veying pilgrims to Arabia, IMiddleton cap- 
tnre<l, appropriating all the valuables it con- 
tained to the account of the company. 

Having tluis severely chastised ** Porfu- 
gals,** “ Gentoos,” and “ Turks,” hy sea and 
land, the captain considered his mission ended 
in those parts, and directing his course across 
tlie Indian Ocean, arrived at the 8picc Islands. 
Here having, unopposed, transacted such 
business as was open to him, be repaired to 
Dantani, and took up bis abode at the Kn- 
glish factory ; his fine ship, the Trades 
Increase^ having struck U]>ou a rock, and 
sulVered such damage that she was almost a 
wreck. From Bantam he sent home one of 
liis ships, the Pcjipercorn^ heavily laden with 
a very rich cargo, under the command of 
Downtoii, willi the message to the company, 
that ho would fdlow as soon as he had 
effected repairs in his ship. He was soon 
after seized with illness, and died; some j 
M'riters allirm in oonscrpience of the damage I 
Biistaincd by bis noble ship, which was a 
heavy drawback Tip(m the profit and glory of 
the expedition. The profit that accrued to | 
tile company was, however, estimated by it 
at 131 per cent. The ohjectionablo por- 
tion of Hir Henry’s proceedings was not too 
closely canvassed in England, and his hold 
oxjdoita were hailed with as much triumph 
as the tidings of his decease caused deep 
regret. 

During the lOOl), so eventful to the 
company in building and sending out ships, 
tlie favour of King James I. was bestowed in 
a manner calculated, morally and financially, 
to strengthen the company. On the 31st of 
May in tliat year, by further charter or letters 
patent, the powers or privileges granted in 
1500 for fifteen years, and all privileges, 
whether renewed or those (in 1(500) first 
granted, were to be for ever. Such a cir- 
ciiuifltance was well calculated to give a fresh 
impulse to the ardour of the company, and 
will account for the extensive operations of 
that year, and the growing magnitude of the 
company’s designs. 

In 1611 the Globe was sent out under 
Ca])tain Hippon, and one Floris, a Dutch- 
man, sailed with him as “a factor.*' They 
left England in the first month of the 
year, and soon after midsummer reached 
file Island of Ceylon. They ran along 
the coast from Point do Galle to Nega- 
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patam. Not fiiiding that place inviting, 
they proceeded to l^ulicat, where Van 
Wervicke, president of the Dutch settle- 
ments, waited upon the cajitain, announcing 
that the king of the territory had given 
exclusive privilege of trade there to Hol- 
land. The captain replied that the patent 
of the King of England was snflieient any- 
where. A (piarrel would have ensued but 
for the interposition of the native authorities, 
and the English commander, finding that the 
Jlntch ))ossesscd complete influence in the 
native councils, wisely departed. Jle thence 
sailed to Ihitapoli, where ho instituted a small 
factory. From that phu^e he jiroceeded to 
j\lasulipatam, the market for the beautiful 
cloths known by that designation. The 
governor there entered into a treaty, which 
lie violated ” before the ink was dry,” and 
conducted himself with such falseliotxl nnd 
fraud, that the Englishman charged hini 
with his baseness and duplicity. He replied 
that a true believer — a dcseeii<hint of Mo- 
bammed — was to be believed before a Chris- 
tian dog. By monacea chiefly Hippon accom- 
])lishcd an aeconimodalioii, and then departed 
to the British factory at Bantam. IJaving 
concerted with the company’s ofiichals there, 
Captain Hippon procecdcil to Patano, whoro 
he landed in June, 1012, with imposing 
poni]), ** minstrels playing, and Hags flying, 
and bearing the king’s letter in a golden box 
oil the back of an oJejiliaiit,” 'Bliis the com- 
mander presented to the qnocn, who received 
it graciously, and granted j»ermis.sion to erect 
a factory, and establish agents there. 'Bhe 
captain died at that jdace, and the ofiiccr 
next ill command took the vessel to 8iani. 
Floris, the Dutch lac^tor, had proved hiniscdf 
ail able tactician, ns he had jireviunsly visited 
those parts in connection with the Dutch 
East li>dia Company. He declared that at 
8iam the demand for goods was so great wlien 
he had visito<l it, as the whole world could 
not be able to satisfy ; the English, however, 
found a great glut of goods, which the activity 
of the Dutch had created. From Siam the 
English ship was steered to Masulipatani, 
where a hospitable reception W’as given, but 
a great unwillingness to trade evinced. 

In 161 1 an expedition w'as sent out, con- 
sisting of three ships, under the command of 
Captain Haris. Saris sailed at once to tlie 
Red Sea, w’here ho found Middleton after his 
return thither from Surat. The tw’o squa- 
drons formed a junction, and scoured that sea 
together, capturing or sinking enemy’s ships, 
and forcing trade upon the reluctant. Cap- 
tain Saris, as well as his predecessor, justified 
the character given of the English captains to 
the Great Mogul — that they were sea-rob- 
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bers, who came to jjliiiider as well as to 
trade. It must ho admitted, liowever, that 
hut for tlie injustice and oi)[)ositiou which 
they met with as traders, they would not 
have made themselves terrible as rovers. 
Captain 8aria proceeded to l^antam, as did 
all the English voyagers ; thence to the 
Moluccas, where he found the islands nearly 
<iesolated by violence, the native princes 
(jarrying on sanguinary fends in the interest 
of the rival Dutch and Portuguese, while 
both had spread the wildest reports about the 
English, and were ready ‘ by all means to 
circumvent or to tlcstroy them. The pro- 
ceedings of the captain at Japan, under the 
auspices of Adams, were given on a former 
page. This expedition returned home in 
great triumplj, laden with the “spicy trea- 
sures of the East,” line calicoes, various drugs, 
and other commodities which then entered 
into the trade of Asia with Europe. 

'i'he various moiles of approaching the 
centres of Eastern trade having all now 
I)ecome well known to the European nations, 
especially to the lV)rtiiguehe, J)utch, and 
lOnglish, the trade henceforth assumed a more 
regular form. Voyages ceased to be so much 
of the nature of expeditions. The defence of 
the oommerco of each nation did not depeiul 
altogether upon mercantile armaments, nor 
was it allectod so much by mere privateering. 
'I'ho governments of the respective countries 
guarded their commerce more effectually by 
royal navies, and made the commerce of the 
I^ast more a matter of state policy. Fi’oiii 
these circumstances tlio accounts of juarticuhir 
voyages become Ie.ss exciting ; the novelty 
disaj)pears ; the commanders cease to be 
mere rovers, not certain whither they would 
ilirect their course, and always on tlio look 
out for 8])()il ; nor were they, as before, part 
]>irate», part traders; they set sail for specific 
destinations, with spocilic objects; and al- 
though well armed, and not unfre(piently 
obliged to use their weapons against profes- 
sional pirates, or against the ships of rival 
nations in open war, their intent was more 
strictly cominercial. Mr. Murray, writing of 
the expeditions of the company’s captains, 
and of the general mode of doing business at 
home up to this time, observes : — “ They had 
tlerived an average profit of not less than 171 
percent. Mr. Mill hence draws the natural 
inference that these liad bcMi conducted in a 
}uanner decidedly more judicious than subse- 
quent adventures that yielded a very different 
return. Yet we cannot forbear observing, 
that many of the cargoes were made up on 
such very easy terms as their successors could 
not expect to cuniinund. Independently of 
the fact that whole fleets w’cre sometimes 
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laden with ca])turcd goods, trade was often 
carried on by compulsory means, calculated 
to ensure a profitable return only to the 
stronger party. These first voyages, in short, 
exhibit the profits of trade combined with 
the produce of piracy. The commerce of 
India, according to the original plan, was to 
be conducted on the principal of a joint-stock 
company, in which the transactions were to 
he managed by a governor and directors, and 
a dividend made to the subscribers in proj)or- 
tion to the number of shares. But as the 
pajdug up of the instalments upon this prin- 
ciple proceeded very slowly, another arrange- 
ment was maile, by which each individual 
furnished a certain ]>roi)ortiou of the outlay 
and received the entire profit arising from its 
investment. Tliough the affairs of the com- 
pany prosperecl under this system, it was 
necessarily attended with a good deal of 
coiifusiun ami difficulty, which suggested to 
the governor and company the expediency of 
returning to the old method of conducting 
affairs on tJie regular joint- stock system. 
Tins plan was accordingly adopted in 1()12, 
and oil those terms a capital of 
was subscribed, with wdiich the directors 
undertook, during the next four years, to 
build tw'enty-nine vessels, at an expense 
of £272,000, and to emjjoy the rest of the 
sum in the investment.” 

Two years after the victory of Middleton at 
Surat, Captain Best, wdth a small squadron, aj)- 
])earcd off’ the coast. He had the address to 
conciliate the governor of Ahmedahad, and 
through him obtained important conce8sion.s 
from the emperor. The greatest difficulty 
the captain found w-as in the prejudices 
created by the conduct of Sir Henry Middle- 
ton in seizing the pilgrim ship. Tins the 
ca])taiu condemned, declaring that the British 
nation could not be held answerable for the 
unwarrantable liberties of an individual. The 
death of Middleton of course precluded all 
j) 08 sihility of any demand for redress so far 
as lie was concerned. In January, 1G13, a 
firman of the emperor authorized the estah- 
lishnient of English factories at Surat, Ah- 
medahad, Cambay, und Gogo, with protection 
for the property and persons of the traders. 
A custom duty of three and a half per cent, 
was one of the conditions. 

The Tortuguose were filled with conster- 
nation when those tidings arrived at their 
factories, and they resolved to frustrate any 
efforts of the English to take advantage of 
the tirruan. They accordingly attacked the 
tw^o vessels of Captain Best with much more 
numerous, and, to all appearance, pow^erful 
ships, at Sevally, near Surat. This attack 
was made on the 22nd of October, 1G12, ami 
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the plan adopted was to open a fire from font 
large galleons, and under cover of the can- 
nonade a swarm of arnaller vessels to bear 
down and board the British ships, ^i'he fire 
of the galleons was, however, speedily silenced, 
and many men on board of them slain. The 
boarders kcjit a respectful divstance, until they 
saw their galleons repulsed, when they sheered 
od*. The victory raised the valour of the En- 
glish in the esteem of the natives, which so ex- 
asperated the Portuguese, that they renewed 
their attacks upon the English, whose force 
had increased to four vessels. Finally, on the 
27th of November, after nearly five weeks* 
conllict, the English ships obtained so com- 
]»lote a mastery, that the enemy abandoned 
their assaults. The courage of (kiptain Best 
and the English was noised abroad along the 
coasts and far into the interior, and at last 
its fame reached the emperor at Agra, who 
involuntarily uttered terms of eoiitem|)t to- 
wards the l^ortuguose, ami admiration of their 
conquerors. Tlic ))restige of the captain’s 
intrepidity, and tliat of his crews, did much 
to favour tlic settlements of ICnglish factories 
on the coasts. An imperial firman, dated the 
Util of January, IGIH, empowered them to 
have a factory at Surat, with branch factories 
at AhineJabad, (^ambaya, and (jioa. They 
were ultimately extended to Ajniecr and 

This gallant officer bad opportunity of ren- 
dering other services to his country. In IG15 
ho visited Acheen, bearing a letter from the 
English king to the sovereign of that place. 
The captain obtained permission to establish 
a factory at Tico, in Sumatra, under a cus- 
tom duty of seven jier cent. 

A curious incident is related in connection 
with Captain Best’s visit to Achccn. The 
king is describoil as a furious and sanguinary 
person, but so placable to the English, tliat 
he scut a roriuest to the British king to send 
him an English Avife, and he would make her 
eldest son king of all the pepper countries. 
No daughter of England took advantage of 
this royal ofler, made in a general w'ay, nor 
does it appear that the English court gave 
any encouragement to the idea of an English 
lady ascending the throne of the peppery 
regions. In 1G23 the fickle and fierce prince, 
wlio w^as disappointed of a fair queen, ban- 
islied the English factor, and, to save the 
appearance of impartiality, drove away the 
Dutch factor likewise. He afterw’ards changed 
his mind, and admitted them again, but they 
were the objects of his caprice and that ol 
his successors for a long time. 

During the gallant and wise services^ of 
Best the English company w^as much im- 
pressed with the importance of securing a 


footing on the shores of Western India, that 
they miglit he able to conduct a safe and 
regular trade thence. They expressed to the 
court of James their anxiety on this subject, 
and ]>re vailed on him to send Sir Tluunas 
Roe as bis ambassador to the Great !Mogul.* 
They at the same time directed Mr. Edw'ards 
tlieir agent at Agra, since the finnan of 
January, 1C 13, allowed a factory at Surat, 
and branches from it, to co-operate. 

When discussing the social condition of 
India, reference w'as made to the mission of 
Sir ’rhomas ; also in the last chapter, wdiere 
his opinions, as adverse to forts as means of 

* The follo>\iiig notice of the life of Sir 'rhonins Itoe 
will interest the rciulcr, as his iiaitjc holds so peculiar a 
place in Judiun history : — “Sir Thomas Roe was horn at 
Low FiCytou, in Rsbc.x, about the year IbSO. Ilis family, 
which was originally from IiCe, in Kiiit, hud for four 
generations heen connected with the city ol l;jVT»don. 
'I’he first of the family who entered into mercantile pur- 
suits W'lia Reynolil Roe of Lee, and his grundson, Sir 
Thomas Roe, was Ijord Mayor in 15CS, and did good 
service in suppressing the Miiisunriinfr Watch., and re- 
rdaeiiig it by a regularly organized Sfantting Watch, for 
the safety and police duties of the city : he was also one 
of the founders and early benefactors of Merchant Tailors* 
School i he manieJ a daughter of Sir John Gresham, and 
left four sons, of whom a younger one, Hobert, was father 
to the object of our nurrutive. 'I’hc latter was early left 
an orphan; but although Ins mother was married again, 
to a Mr. Berkley of Kedcourt, she appears to have <ionn 
her duty by her son Thomas in a most exemplary manner, 
and to have talu'u great pains with his etbication. Most 
probably the foundation was laid in the school upon which 
he had a fannly claim, but it is more certain that at iho 
early age of Jess than fifteen he was entered a eoininoner 
of Magdalen College, Oxf»>rd. Here he di»i not remain 
long enough to lake a degree, and on leaving it went 
over to study in I’uris. On bis return he entered one of 
the Inns of Court, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
Estjuire of the Body to Queen Elizabeth, just previous to 
her death. In March, lOOt, he was knighted by King 
.James T., and specially altraeted the regards of IVince 
Henry, with whose countenanee and support following 
the adventurous habits of the period- he undertook a 
voYUge of discovery to South America. With this object 
in view, he built and equipped, in a great measure at his 
own cost, a small ship and a pinnace, the command of 
which vessels he entrusted severally t-o Captains Mathew 
Morgan and Miiliam ^Yhite, both experienced seamen, 
who subsequently acquired considerable celebrity in their 
arduous profession. Having coinjdLted all his prepara- 
tions, our young adventurer set sail from Plymonlh on 
the 24th of February, IGOU, and reached the mouth of 
the Amazon iu the latter end of April. If not the first to 
discover this noble river, he was one of the first to explore 
it, having sailed up its comrsc for tw'o hundred miles, m.d 
then proceeded above one hundred miles further in boats. 
From thence lie sailed northward and westward, exploring 
the coast, entering several of the rivers, and tracing their 
courses, occasionally engaging in expeditions inland, nnlil 
he reached the Orinoco, having expended thirteen months 
in examining the coast belw'een the twro great rivers. 
From the Orinoco he piwcedcd to Trinidad, and from 
thence, after visiting several of the West India Islands, 
bore up for the Azores, and retunied to England in Jidy, 
1611.” His commission from the king to the Indian 
emperor w'oa the next notable incident of his history. — 

■ CaJlcutta Review, June, 1867. 
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security to trade, u-erc quoted. The hopes 
of the English from this embassage were con- 
.siderable. It was the first instance of an 
ambassador proceeding directly from the 
English court to that of the Great Mogul; 
others, representatives of England, — such 
as Newberry, Fitch, Hawkins, and Best, 
— were but the messengers of a-ssociations 
of merchants, hearing letters frem the 
reigning sovereign. Costly presents were 
])lacod at the ambassador's disposal, and the 
English felt assured that the directness of his 
mission, the value of the gifts he bore, tlie 
rank of the ambassador himself, and his 
address and ability, would combine in pro- 
ducing a decisive effect. He sailed from 
Gravesend on the 2tth of January, 
with Captains Peyton and Brougliton, in 
command of the Lion and Peppercorns"^ 
He landed in great pomp at Surat in Sep- 
tember, where, as an ambassador extraordi- 
nary to the Great Mogul, none dared to dis- 
pnte his free passage. ■)* From Surat he pro- 
ceeded to Aj nicer. 

The credentials of Sir Tlioiiias are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and show definitely the 
object of his mission. Modern writers give 
conflicting accounts of the events of this 
]>criod. Some attribute to Captain liawkins 
tlie peiTnission obtained for the original 
settlement at Surat, others to Captain Best, 
and very many to Sir Thomas Roe. The 
credentials which Sir Thomas received from 
his own court give the honour of the first 
successful negotiation to Captain Best, and 

Murray, with whom io t}ie majority of modern 
writ era. 

Taking ndvrautage of the nailing of a fleet of four 
vessels under the general command of Captain Keelinge, 
Sir Thomas embarked on the L'wn^ Captain jf^Jewport, 
and finally sailed from England on the of March, 
1015; and after touehiiig at Saldanha, and the Camera 
Islands, in the Mozanibhpie Channel, as also at Cape 
riuardafiii, they reached Socotra on the 24th of August, 
where they remained a week, and thence steered for Surat, 
^y!le^e they arrived on the 2Gth of September, having 
followed the usual route adopted at that period. — (kilcuiia 
Review, June, 1857. 

t Murray; Taylor. 

Go the same day ISir Thomas landed in state, accom- 
panied by Captain Keelinge, the president and merchants 
of tlie factory, and '*a court of guard of one hundred 
shot'’ {musketeerx) from the fleet, commanded by Captain 
Harris, whilst “the ships, in their best equipage, gave 
him their ordnance ns he passed." On arriving at a 
large open tent, prepared for the purpose, he was met by 
the chief native functionaries of the city, and treated with 
much outward respect, which did not, however, cieinpt 
him from considerable annoyance on the part of the 
governor, who, by force, searched his cbests «ud packages, 
and helped himself to whatever he thought fit. After 
much controversy, and many difficulties, Sir Thomas 
started, on the 30th of October, for the padishaw's court, 
which was then established at Ajmeer. — CateuUa "Review 
dune., 1857. 
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show that the ambassador was sent to 
“handle and treat*’ of the matters in the 
firman given to Best. Along with the fol- 
lowing letter King James sent a draft of a 
treaty of commerce and alliance for the signa- 
ture of the emperor, so as to enlarge the 
firman conceded to Captain Best. 

JameSt the Grace of JlmigJdie God, the Creator of 
Heaven and JRarth, King of Great Britaine, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Christian Faith, ^c. 
To the High and Mightie Monarch, the Great Mogol, 
King of the Orieniaft Indies, of Chandahar, of Chis- 
mer (Kashmir), and Corazon (Kkorasan), ^c.. Greets 
ing : — 

\Vc, having notice of yoiir great favour towards us 
and our snbjocis, by your great firma to all your captaincs 
of rivers, and officers of your customes, for the entertayu- 
rnent of our loving subjects the English nation with all 
kind respect, at what time soever they shall arrive at any 
of the ports within ytnr dominions, and that they may 
have quiet trade and commerce without any kind of hin- 
derance or molestation, &c., as by the articles coucluded 
hy Sue SulV {Sheikh Siifee), Governor of the OuziTats, in 
your name, with our loving subject, Captaiue Thomas 
best, appeareth, have thought it inecte to send unto you 
our .ambassadour, which may more fully and at large 
liondio anil treate of such matters as arc fit to be con- 
sidered of, concerning tlmt good and friendly correspond- 
ence which is so lately begtiiine between us, and which 
will, without doubt, redound to the honour and ntilitie 
of both nations; in which cousideratioii, and for the fur- 
tliering of such laudable commerce, wee have made choice 
of Sir Thomas Roc, Knight, one of the priiiripall gentle- 
man of our court, to whom wee have given commission 
under our Great Seale of England, together with directions 
and iu3tru(‘tions, further to treate of such matters as may 
be for the eoutin nance and increase of the utilitie and 
profit of each other’s subjects, to whom wc pray you to 
give favour and credit in whatsoever hee shall mouve or 
propound towards the establishing and enlarging of the 
same. And for confirinatiou of our good inclination and 
wel-wishing toward you, we pray you to accept in good 
part the present which our said arnba-ssadour will deliver 
unto you; and so doe commit you to the merciful protec- 
tion of Alinightie God. 

It was not until the year 1616 had far ad- 
vanced that Sir Thomas obtained a firman 
authorizing the English trade, and then it was 
80 expressed as to afford, in a very qualified 
manner, the advantages ostensibly conceded. 
Sir Thomas was obliged to depart in 1618, 
having no reliance on the firmness or con- 
sistency of the luon. ich ; and as he was beset 
by the same enemies of the English as de- 
feated tlie diplomacy of Hawkins, 8ir Thomas 
left the court of the emperor far from satisfied 
with the results of his mission. Nevertheless, 
the padishaw showed him many tokens of 
honour on his departure, and gave him a 
commendatory letter to King James. On 
arriving at Surat, he found the governor un- 
willing to act upon the new treaty. He even 
had the insolence to sneer at the orders and 
firmans of the emperor. Shah Jehan, after- 
wards so conspicuous in the history of In- 
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dian princes, was at variance witli the offi- 
cious governor. With him Sir Tlmmas 
opened a correspondence. The shall was as 
adverse to the Portuguese as he was to the 
governor, their friend, and therefore at once 
entered into the views of 8ir Tliomas. After 
a considerable time spent in negotiation with 
the prince, a treaty was formed confirming all 
the benefits of the firmans previously granted 
to Captain Best and to Sir Thomas, together 
with especial privileges at the port of Surat, 
and leave to erect a building for the storc.s 
and business transactions of the English 
factors. Emboldened by those concessions. 
Sir Thomas further negotiated to have in- 
serted in the treaty clauses conferring on the 
English the free exercise of their religion, the 
government of their own laws, and the right 
to wear arms. In return for tlie last con- 
cession, Sir Thomas bound the English resi- 
dent at Surat to assist the emperor in defence 
of the port. 

While at Snrat, perceiving that the agents 
of the company were conducting a profitable 
trade in the Persian Gulf, Sir Thomas directed 
negotiations for a treaty with the shah. The 
English had already established factories on 
tlie shores of the Persian (iulf, and even at 
I.spahan — so active were the company’s first 
agents at Surat. Shah Abbas, the ruler of 
Persia, had a profound respect for the Great 
l\[ogiil ; and, understanding th«at Sir Thomas 
had heoii received with great distinction at 
his court, he readily acquiesced in all the 
suggestions that came from him. The result 
was a treaty on terms as favourable as those 
which established the English at Surat. 

At the commencement of the year IGH), 
this renowned amba.ssador bid farewell to the 
scene of his difficulties and triumphs. In the 
month of May he put into Saldaiiha Day, 
where the renowned Dutch admiral, Hoffinan, 
at that time lay. Sir Thomas was as suc- 
cessful in negotiating with the Dutch as he 
had been with the Hindoos and Persians, for 
he and Hoffman agreed to write to the facto- 
ries and stations in the East, enjoining peace 
and good-will as alone conformable to the 
wishes of the two governments. They also 
corresponded with their governments, and did 
all in their power to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters. The influence which Sir Thomas 
exercised over Hoffman was most extraordi- 
nary, for he was a man of stern disposition, 
strong will, and deep nationality. The clear 
intellect, and pure love of peace, were so con- 
spicuous in the English envoy that he failed 
not even with the dogged Dutchman. 

The arrival of this distinguished negotiator 
was hailed by the crown, the company, and 
the country with acclamation, and many 


honours were shown him. He was appointed 
a member of the privy council, and chanoollor 
of the Order of the Garter. These were his 
only rccompcnees from the king, who never 
continued long to appreciate men of real 
eminence. Tie was a royalist, but disapproved 
of the absolute measures of the Stuarts, to 
whom his warnings and counsels were in vain. 
He contributed much to the public welfare by 
Ids advice to the company, and to commercial 
men. On all qiicetions of trade he was re- 
garded as the most aide and experioncod man 
in the kingdom. His love of coinmorCf 3 was, 
united to an exquisite tfistc. Ho made a very 
extensive collection of artiedes of vertu. He 
also collected a vast number of medals. His 
treasures in art and antiquity be bequeathed 
to the public. His ideas on foreign politics 
were moderate and liberal, and bis comisels 
were valued by all the statesmen of the day. 
He was a good orator, but spoke best on com- 
mercial subjects, especially in the House of 
Commons, to which ho was elected ; his 
speeches in the house on the cuiTency were 
much before bis age. He published several 
pamphlets on monetary, commercial, and poli- 
tical subjects, and left behind him various 
very valuable manuscripts.* 

* The following brief imrrulive of the life of this states- 
man, a/if!)' his retitni from Lidia, will romplete the 
sketch of his history before his depertiire to llie Mogul 
** Soon after his arrival in Knglaud he was elected a 
incmber of parliainetit for the borough of Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire. Tu 1621 he. was sent as ambassador to 
Constniitiiiopie, where he remained until 162S, holding 
the same situation under the Sultans Osman, Mustapha, 
and Aniuratli 1V^, with credit to hinisclf and his country. 
He was the first l^nglish ambassador who was enabled to 
establish a real and permanent iiifiuence at the Forte, and 
to command respeet on all occasions. He secured for the 
Knglish merchants several valuable commercial and civil 
privileges, and also by his innucuce and general advocacy 
was •enabled to benefit generally the condition of all 
tiiembera of the Grei'k Church. He made a valuable 
collection of Greek aud oriental manuB(;ripla, which he 
presented to the Bodleian Library, and he brought over 
the celebrated Alexandrian copy of the Greek Scriptures, 
which was presented to King James by Cyril, the Greek 
patriarch of Constantinople, in gratitude for the benefits 
obtained through the intlueuce and by the agency of the 
Knglish ambassador. In 1029 he was sent ns ambassa- 
dor to Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, to whom he 
recommended the plan, adopted iu the following year by 
that monarch, of making his famous descent upon Ger- 
many in defence of tlie Protestant liberties. In acknow- 
ledgement of this counsel, Gustavus Adolphus, after his 
victory at Lcipsie, sent Sir Thomas a present of fwo 
thousand pounds, addressing him as his Slrenuum Consul- 
torem, and acknowledging that he was the first who had 
advised him to undertake the campaign in Germany. He 
was subsequently cm[)Ioyed in negotiations at Copenhagen, 
and several of the German courts.. In October, 1640, he 
was elected member for the University of Oxford, and in 
April, 1641, he was sent as ambassador from King Charles 
to the Diet of Ratisbon, to endeavour to obtain the resto- 
ration of the late King of Bavaria's sun to the late Pala- 
tinate. Here he made so farourable an impression upon 
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Sir Thomas had dlffioulfies to contend with 
at Ajmcer arising from his nww people, inde- 
pendent ot‘ those which arose from the j»er- 
Bonal cliaraeter of the monarch, the intn;^uos 
of tlio Court, ami the lioslilit.y of native ^gover- 
nors, Portuguese inercliants, and Jesuits. 
One of those was the ill-assortment of the 
presents sent to tlie IMogul and his court ; 
another arose from the meanness and parsi- 
mony w’hich pervaded the arrangements of 
his own court and the company in reference 
to his einl)assy. TJiose things struck tlio 
court of Ajnieer, lowered the Englisli king 
and nation in their estimation, and provoked 
some of the insults and delays which he ex- 
])erienccd. lie was also much omharrassed 
hy adventurous Englishmen at that time 
in India from various causes. One of these 
he found it necessary to attach to his own 
suite, ill the hope of preventing mischief. 
Perhaps the ambassador was too sensitive to 
such matters ; but he was certainly expo.sed 
to niiiny ma I r/projios inciilents at court, which 
Avere calculatod to try severely a less com- 
posed and sclf-oollected man. 

Among others, he was embarrassed by the 
presence of the most o(!centric Englishman of 
that age, named ^J'hoinas Coryate. Some 
notice of tliis extraordinary man is here de- 
sirable. The remarks of an Indian reviewer 
are very apposite on the subject of the em- 
barrassment caused to Sir Thomas, hy ** ex- 
traonlinary Tom,” as he was quaintly and 
ai>tly termed in his day. The circumstance 
which led to their juxta-position is one of 
specially Indian interest; their having been 
strangely and unexpectc<lly thrown together, 
nearly two centuries and a half ago, at 
the durbar of the Groat Mogul, exhibiting 
to the astonished Indian courtiers tNvo ex- 
treme varieties of English character, position, 
and haliits, at a time when the name of Eng- 
land was barely known in Ilindostan, and 
every tiling connected with Englishmen was 
novel an<l apparently contradictory, and when 
the privileges and position of the stately am- 
bassador and the pedestrian pauper, or ‘ En- 
glish fakeer,* were alike incomprehensible to 
the padishaw, and to those around him.” 

the emperor that he publidy said, I have met with 
many pliant persons of many nations, hut I scarce ever 
met with an ambassador till now and on another occa- 
sion, in allusion to Sir Thomas' persuasive eloquence, he 
said laughingly, “ That if he had been one of the fair sex 
and a bcanty, he was sure the engaging conversation of 
the Kiiglish ambassador would have proved too hard for his 
virtue,” After his return to England he t'as unavoidably 
drawn into the stniggl'e then carrying on between his 
royal master and the parliament, which embittered his 
latter days, and is believed to have ai^celerated his death, 
which took place on the 6th of November, 1644, at Woo<l- 
ford, in Esses, where he was buried .” — Calcalta Review, 
June, 1857. 
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In order tliat the reader may be able to 
comprehend the inconvenience which the am- 
ba5?sa(lor felt from the presence of that other 
“ extreme variety of English character,” the 
following brief outline of his history is given, 
lie was born at Otlcombe, in Somersetsliire, 
in the year 1677, and was son of the rector of 
that parish, wlio had been a superior scholar 
and a Latin poet of some merit. ThornaH 
was educated at Westminster school, from 
which he received a presentation to Glou- 
cester Hall, Oxford. Having pursued his 
studies there witli groat success, ho became 
notorious as a scholar and an eccentric person. 
Partly from his varied and anticpie scholar- 
ship, and partly from personal oddities 
which seemed strangely associated with so 
nnich learning, he was appointed to an 
ollice in tlie household of the Prince of 
Wales. Enllcr says, “ Sweetmeats and Cory- 
ate made up the last course of all entertain- 
ments. Indeed, ho was the courtiers’ anvil 
to try their wits upon ; and sometimes this 
anvil returned the hammer as hard knocks as 
it received ; his blnntnoss repaying their 
abusivenoss.” A love of travel seems to have 
early seized upon him, and neither his in- 
terests at court nor any other consideration 
were suflicient to detain him at home. In 11)08 
he undertook a journey through tlie south of 
Europe. His obsoiwationslie published in 1 <> 1 1 , 
and called them Coryate s Crudities gobbled up 
in Jive months in France^ (fee. &c. tfec. After 
this publication, which made an immense 
sensation in its way, he issued another, which 
lie qneerly titled, Coryate s Cramhe, or his 
Calwert twice sodden. A critic de.scTil>e8 
these books as crude enough, hut not with- 
out a quaint originalit 3 % curious scholarship, 
and truthful observation.” He speedily un- 
dertook another period of foreign travel, “ for 
which ho allowed himself ten years, which 
time he fixed in imitation of Odysseus’ w^an- 
dcrings.” He set sail from England on the 
20th of October, 1G12, for the Grecian archi- 
pelago, thence he sailed for Asia Minor, and 
visited the site of Troy, in company with a 
number of other “ ^ )ving Englishmen,” such 
as at that time were finding their way every- 
where. llis companions playfully pretended 
to make him a knight of Troy, on which 
occasion he made an oration replete with ‘'out- 
of-the-way learning and absurdity, which 
has been preserved among the fragments of 
his travels and correspondence.” He then 
went to Constantinople, where ” he saw every 
thing, and published what he saw.” Thence 
he travelled to Jerusalem, and the cities of 
Palestine, wdth one Henry Allard, another 
roaming Englishman, whom he picked up on 
the way. Erom Jerusalem he travelled into 
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Egypt and other adj*acent countries, and into 
Persia, generally meeting with no nnkindnesH, 
hnt at last robbed of everything by a Turkish 
.soldier. From Persia he travelled to India 
by Yezd, Ghayn, Fnrrah, and G reside to Can- 
dahar, and from that by Quetta, and the 
Dolan Pass to Shirkapore. On tins last route 
he met Sir Robert Shirley and his laily, pro- 
cce<iiiig from India to Persia, on the embas.sy 
projected by the London oompariy, at the 
same time they influenced the court to send 
out Sir Thomas Roc to India. Sir John and 
Lady Shirley had known him before, having 
met him at court, for every one who visited 
the court knew Coryate. Lady Theresa 
Shirley made him a present of forty shillings, 
a very much larger sum, relatively, in those 
days than at present. Sir Robert com})li- 
mented him as an author, and said he would 
bring his book under the notice of the shah, 
which gratified him more, probably, than if 
the knight had bestowed all he had upon 
him ; for Coryate was as vain of authorship 
and of displaying hi.s learning as he was 
Kim])le and unostentatioii.s in all things beside. 
hVom Shirkapore, he made his way to Agra, 
and thence to Ajmeer, where he arrived a 
toil worn man, to the amazoment of ten En- 
glishmen all tran.sacting business there for the 
company, except one or two in the service of 
the Jle found his books well know-n 

to his countrymen, which fed his peculiar 
w’eaknoss, and recompensed all his fatigues, 
^riiis was in I bio. lie immetliately began 
the sillily of the Urdu and Persian languages, 
although he had already acfpiired as many 
as iierliaps any other man of the age. “He 
riMuaiiied at Ajmeer until the arrival, in the 
end of that year, of ^ir Thomas Roe, whom 
he had known in England, and whom ho was 
one of the first to greet, going out as far ns 
Chittoor to meet him. Coryate’s eccentricities, 
his love of sight-seeing, — which carried him to 
every spectacle and ceremony, — liia poverty 
and pecnliaritios of attire, his temperate 
habits, and his invariably travelling on foot, 
had excited the attention of the shah and his 
courtiers, who looked upon him as a sort of 
religious mendicant, and generally spoke of 
him as the English fakeer. The unexpected 
appearance of. such a character, so little cal- 
culated to exalt the opinion of English we.altli 
or dignity, was anything but agreeable to Sir 
Thomas, the more especially as he could not 
ignore or keep him at a distance, having been 
w^ell acquainted with him formerly in the 
Prince of Wales’s household. Moreover, 
knowing him to be a gentleman by birth and 
education, a sound scholar, the (luondam com- 
panion and present correspondent of some oi 
the leading men of letters in England, and, above 


all, being acquainted with the simjdicity and 
perfect innocence of his character, it was im- 
possible to receive him save witli welcome 
and kindness, more especially as he was ro- 
inarkahly touchy regarding the least sliglit 
to liis vanity. These considerations must 
naturally have guided »Sir Thomas’ conduct 
towards him, which appears to Jiave been 
kind and judiciou.s. He was rpiartcrcd in the 
ambassador’s liousehold with hi.s chaplain, 
and kept as much in tlio background as prac- 
ticable. Tliis last part of the arrangement 
was anything hnt agreoahle to one so imbued 
with the love of notoriety, and accordingly he 
determined to bring himself to tlie notice of' 
the padishaw in si)ito of the ambassador. 
Having now snniciently mastorctl the Persian 
language to Ije able to speak it ])retty fluently 
and correctly, he one day made his ay»pear- 
ance at the royal durbar, wlierc he Imme- 
diately attracted the observation of Jelifin- 
ghire, who making in([uiries regarding him, 
Coryate stepped forward, and after tlue 
obeisance coiumenccd a j)re])ared harangue in 
Persian, of which lie was so proud that he 
made several eojiies of it both in the original 
and the translation, which he forwarded to 
England.” * 

Our space does not permit us to give the 
oration, or the reader woidtl not need to be 
told that the emperor and his court reniaincd 
silent for some time in amazement. The 
astonishment of his majesty was so great at 
the man. the manner, the oriental learning, 
the impulses and motives indicated, that he 
! wa.s bewihlered, utterly unable to conceive 
I what should be said or done to the orator. 

I The padishaw’s surprise suhsideil into amusc- 
I ment, and this Imiiiour being caught up by 
I the court, poor Coryate afioriled them miudi 
entertainment, and left a general impression 
that the lMigli;:^!» were like, no other pcojde ; 
their energy in trade, their l>ravery in war, 
the astuteness of tlieir negotiators, the ad- 
venturous folly of individuals, and the un- 
accountable specimen which then sU>od betoro 
his majesty in the durbar, produced the im- 
pression upon the court that they were a 
people whose ways were not as those of other 
men, and of whose doings, individually or col- 
lectively, it would be diflicult to predicate 
anything, except that they woidd be ener- 
getically occupied somehow'. 

The oration of Coryate was the talk of 
Ajmeer, and the story spread “ far and near,” 
to the disquiet and discomfiture of the digni- 
fied ambassador, who liad already struggled 
so hard to maintain the dignity of his sove- 
reign and his country. Coryate knew all 
this, and was delighted, so that wroto 
* Calcutia Review. 
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home to his nKitlicr the achiress with which 
he cimimvciitod his ambassadorial frieiuh 
and obtained an o})portiinity of unfolding to 
the pa<lis]ia\v the greatness of his learning 
and of his travels, for lie had truly told him, 
** I traced the world into tliis countrye, that 
iny pilgrimage hath accomplished three thou- 
Bnnd miles, wherein I have siisteyned nnich 
labour and toyle, the like whereof no mortale 
man in this world did ever perform to see tlic 
blessed face of your niaie-stie.” 

The effects which Hir Thomas feared were 
produced to a far less extent than his cautious 
tenij)er depicted. The padishaw became in- 
tensely jdcased with the strange, wild tra- 
veller, and gave him one hundred rupees. 
Several of the courtiers, who persisted in 
believing him a mad fakecr, also endowed 
him with ])resent3 of rupees. Sir Thomas 
himself seems to liave spared his money, for 
when “Corvate departed on fresh travels he 
only gave him “ a piece of gold of this king’s 
coync worth fourc-nnd- tweentie shillings.” 
He persisted in travelling into Tartary, al- 
though tlio emperor, solicitous for liis safety, 
personally advised him not to do so, because 
of dangers from the difficulties of the way and 
the bigtjtry of the people. Ho was compelled 
to return from illness, brought on by priva- 
tions and fatigue, and died at Surat, according 
to a presentiment which led him to rej(un the 
ambassador. The estimate of the man is just 
which is thus given: — “With all his weak- 
nesses, there was much that was amiable 
and manly in Coryate’s character, and lie 
deserves a prominent place among the ijioiiecrs 
of British enterprise in the East.” 

While this eccentric wanderer was travers- 
ing Asia, other English adventurers were in 
jeopardy, and tlieir proceedings were constantly 
reaching the car of the Great INIogul. One 
Withington, an agent of the comj)any, and a 
party of Englishmen, set out from Ahiliedabad 
to reach a port in Scinde named Laribiinda, 
where three Eiiglisli ships had found their 
Avay. The third night of the journey, Avhile 
in company with a caravan, an atU\,rk was 
made by robbers. The next day our traveller 
met the Moguls officer “ returning with two 
hundred and fifty heads of them.” The jour- 
ney was €ve hundred miles, and the account 
given by Withington and hia companions was 
far less favourable than that of Sir Thomas 
Roe. Coryate’a descriptions tallied wdth both 
according to the district in which he travelled. 
Withington and his party could ^not have 
proceeded a day’s }<^)urney but for hired 
escorts of cavalry. Notwithstanding escorts, 
they were attacked, and compelled to pay 
ransom. A Rajpoot guide delivered them 
over on another occasion to a party of 


marauders, avIio strangled two native mer- 
chants of the party and their five servants, 
’riiey bound Withington and Ids attendants, 
and marched them thirty miles to a mountain 
fastness. After having been plundered of 
evorytliing, they begged their Avay back to 
Ahinedabad, after an absence of a hundred 
and eleven days, and innumerable dangers, 
fatigues, and ill-treatment. The English, 
Avlien o])])rcsHcd, urged their complaints upon 
the emperor, where there were always some 
courtiers to ]>iead the cause of the wrong- 
doers, and the ambassador had much to do 
besides urging the suit for liberty of com- 
merce. 

The success of Sir Thomas Roe placed the 
company’s stations on a new footing, altered 
the relations of the company to the govern- 
luent of India, and inatevially affected its for- 
tunes. Henceforth all concerne<l could look 
forward from a new stand -point,' but no idea 
of territorial conrpicst crossed the mind of any 
one whose opinion is recorded, and it is next 
to impossible that in the settlements they lia<l 
obtained they had dared to hope for aught 
hut comuiercial convenience an<l security. 
jMiss Martineau has well put the fact in con- 
nection with this era in the company’s fortunes 
in the following language : — “The English 
speculators thought of nothing hut commerce 
in settling their Indian plans at home, much 
more certainly must they have contemjdated 
nothing else when in Hindostan. AYhat they 
saw* there dwarfed everything English in a 
manner now scarcely to bo imagined by ns. 
By degrees the immensity of the territory 
opened upon them, as they heard of groups 
of sovereigns, and crowds of chieftains, each 
with a province, or a district, or a kingdom, 
or an empire, under bis control, and as they 
found the old Hindoo organization of rulers 
of ten towns, and a buiidred towns, and a 
thousand towns, commemorated in their tra- 
ditions. The mere deserted capitals were 
like the metropolitan cities of Europe fallen 
asleep. By degrees they learned something 
of the two deltas of the Ganges and the 
Indus, where the n^->re mouths of rivers 
might constitute fair kingdoms, without 
including tlie course of their mighty streams. 
By degrees their imaginations became able to 
attains the peaks of the Himalaya, and to 
comprehend the spaces of the Deccan which 
were guarded by the Ghauts. The more 
they learned of Indian magnitudes, the less 
could they have conceived of having any 
other than commercial business there. The 
plicnomena of human life and manners were 
as stupendous in their proportions as the pro- 
ductions of nature. Our first residents at the 
native courts saw wars made on such a scale 
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that they hardly dared to tell it at home, for 
fear of the contempt with whicli their ‘ tra- 
vellers’ tales’ would he treated.” 

The chief uneasiness now at home arose 
from apprehensions of a protracted struggle, 
neither with Mogul obstinacy nor Portuguese 
arms, but with the brave, energetic, and per- 
severing Dutch ; for all the efforts of Roe and 
Hoffman, 'whatever effect they ])roduced upon 
the courts and companies at home, failed to 
introduce a spirit of conciliation abroad. 
The English disclaimed all intention of inter- 
fering witli the Dutch where the right of prior 
occupation gave the latter a claim upon their 
forbearance, Imt the English had no scrupdes 
in placing factories near tliose of their com- 
j>etitora ; and this circumstance inflamed the 
resentment of the Dutch as iiinch as if Eng- 
land made 'war upon their Eastern settlements. 
Tlie contest of the two nations in the Moluc- 
cas was an instance of this. The Dutch had 
early formed settlements there, and the Eng- 
lish established agencies in the little islands of 
Piileroom and Rosengen, 'whicli belonged to a 
group occupied generally by the Dutch, al- 
though they bad no establishments of any 
hind on those particular islands. The Hol- 
landers “ warned the English off,” declaring 
that the sovereignty of tlie »Spicc Islands 
belonged to them, and attacked the English, ! 
but 'were re])iileed. They then 8cize<l two 
English ships, and refused to restore them 
until England w’itlidrew from those islands. 

Among the disastrous results of the ill- 
feeling between the two nations in the East 
was the massacre, as it has been called, at 
Amboyna, of which an account will given • 


ill another chapter, relating the progress of 
the Dutch in India and the Eastern seas, 
rendering it unnecessary here to make further 
reference to it tliaii to state that the cruelty 
and injustice jicrpetrated there upon the 
English residents, sns]>ectcd of conspiracy 
against Dutch power, so exasp)erated the Eng- 
I li.sh both in the East and at home, that a 
I very general desire sprung up to expel the 
Dutch utterly from India and the great 
Eabtern Archij)elago. English privateers 
attacked and ca])tured ricli homcward-hoiind 
ships, unless when convoyed by powerful 
naval scpiadrons. ^Fhe Dutch government 
felt keenly the expense laid u]>ou it by 
convoy fleets, and the Dutch merchants and 
East India Company were mortified intensely 
as well as injured by those captures. Tlio 
British Avere, however, to suffer reverses, 
wliich followed each other in rapid sne^icssion. 
The revolution of the Portuguese against the 
throne of Hpain so occupied these two piowers, 
that the Dutch 'ivere relieved from nearl}' all 
armed competition with these nations, and 
were enabled to concentrate their energies in 
repressing the commerce and power of Eng- 
land in the Eastern sons. 

In order to give explicitness and clearness 
to the position and conduct of the English in 
I tlieir relations to the traders and government 
of Holland during succeeding years, it is 
necessary to devote an entire chapter to the 
Eastern history of a people who so frequently 
crossed our path in the competitions of com- 
merce and colonization, and the sanguinary 
struggles of war. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE DUTCH IN INDIA AND TUB EASTERN SEAS. 


The history of no country, in modern times, 
supplies a more extraordinary instance of the 
rise of a small and insignificant province to 
independence and greatness than does that of 
Holland. The successful war she maintained 
for the lengthened period of eighty years, 
against the most pow’erfnl empire in the 
world, and which terminated in the recogni- 
tion of the republic by the union of Utrecht, 
in 1581, is an event which, in its incidents 
and results, has not been equalled. It has 
been well described “as nn organized pro- 
test against ecclesiastical tyranny and uni- 
versal empire.” 

From causes, to which are generally due 

VOL. I. 


^ the debilitation of states and their utter pros- 
I tration, arose the greatness of the Nctberland.s, 
and its steady progress, until it became a naval 
and cummondal jiowcr ; and from its insig- 
nificant body extended its fnr-rcaching sm- 
I bition until it grasped and appropriated in- 
I numerable possessions on every side — in Asia, 
America, Africa, and Australia, subjecting to 
its rule the Brazils, Guiana, the West Indies, 
New York, the Cape of Good Hope, a large 
I portion of ITiudostan, Ceylon, Java, Bumatra, 
and New Holland. 

A history of India could not bo complete 
which would pass over the enterprising Du tcli. 
Their impress in that quarter, impassive as is 

5 u 
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its sociftl contour, iiM]nrate<l by its Hindoo 
compression, vdll survive ; and thougli not a 
vestige remain of its military and naval 
prowess, of its administrative instituti^ms, the 
produce of the vineyard, ]»lantcd by those 
zealous and self-sacrificing Dutch missionaries, 
Schwartz and Ziegenbajg, will live in this 
world, and in the next.* 

* To the credit of the United Proviuccs, or rather of 
the Dutch East India Company, with all their stdfish 
criminality, they were earnest propagators of the Gospel; 
and wherever they established a factory t hey also reared a 
temple to the Lord. At page 57, it has been noticed 
that the first Protestant missionary was sent to India in 
1705, under the auspices of the King of Denmark, and 
established himself at Tranqnebar, then a Duieh settle- 
ment, where he founded a elmich and school. The first 
Protestant mission was foniided in India by Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg, a man of erudition and piety, educated in the 
university of Halle, in Germany. He was ordained by 
the learned niirinannus, Bishop of Zealand, in his twenty- 
third year, and sailed for India in 1705. In the second 
year of his ministry, he founded a Christian church among 
the Hindoos, which soon extended its limits. lu 1714 
he returned to Europe, arul to the credit of the first of the 
Georges, kings of England, he was honoured with an 
audience by his majesty, who took a great interest in the 
success of the mission. He was also patronized by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The king 
and the society encouraged liim to persevere in his trans- 
lation of the holy Scriptures into the Tainul lajiguage, 
which they desigmated “ the grand work.” In the year 
1719, Ziegeiibalg finished the translation, having devoted 
finirteen y<!ar9 to the work. The king did not lose his 
interest in this primary effort to evangelize the Hindoo 
after the departure of the missionary, lu 1717 his ma- 
jesty, by letter, assured him that he appreciated “the 
work undertaken by him, of converting the heathen to the 
Christian faith,” and prays ** that he may be endowed 
with strength and health of body to continue to fulfil his 
ministry with good success, of which be shall be rejoiced 
to hear, and ready to succour him in whatever may tend 
to promote his work and excite his /i jil, with an assurance 
of his continued zeal.” After the death of Ziegenbalg, 
and ten years from the date of the foregoing letter, a 
second was addressed to the members of the mission by 
bis majesty, in 1725, in which he assures the missionaries 
that he received with much pleasure the success of their 
zealous efforts, and reijiiests them to continue to commu- 
nicate the particulars of their progress (NiccaTupius's 
Uislo-^ Mist.). The Hindoo Cimverts at Tanjore are 
also in possession of letters written by Dr, Wake, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the same reign, who 
is reported as having su]iportcd the mission with unex- 
ampled liberality, affection, and zeal. These letters, 
which are many in number, are all written in the Ijatin 
language. He was president of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge. The first is dated, .Ian nary 7, 
1719. After the first missionary, Ziegenbalg, bad 
finished his course, he w^as followed by other learned and 
zealous men, upwards of fifty in number, in the period 
of a hundred years; among whom Schultz, Jactiicke, 
Gerickc, and Schwartz, whose miuistiy has beeu continued 
in succession in different provinces. IV hen Dr. Buchanan 
arrived in Tranqnebar, in 1 806, he was told by the mis- 
sionaries that religion had suffered very much there of 
late years. French princiides had corrupted the Dpoes, 
and rendered them indifferent to their own religion and 
hostile to the conversion of the Hindoo, and that Euro- 
pan example in the large towms was the bane of Christian 
instruction. — See Buchanan's Chnstian Researches re~ 
speclimj the Hindoos. 


In the Rise of the Dutch Repvhlic * Js given 
an able summary of the war against Spain, 
and the circumstances which accompanied it. 
The part which the English took in it is 
familiar to every one versed in the history of 
this country. Here it will be sufficient to say, 
that when France bad rejected the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands, wbicli the states 
of Brabant, Flanders, Mechlin, Zealand, Hol- 
land, and Friesland, had laid at the feet of 
Henry HI., by a solemn embassy, headed by 
Deter dc Melun, Prince d'Espinoy, 1.58.^,! 
the Protestant patriots turned in disappoint- 
ment frf)m the Roman Catholic, wlio liad re- 
jected their proposals of absolute submission, 
to Elizabeth, the Protestant sovereign of Eng- 
land. To her tliey also dispatched a solemn 
embassy, of which John Oldenbarnvelt, or 
Barneveldt, was a member, for the purpose of 
soliciting her to become tlie sovereign of 
the United Provinces.;^ Though the adv.an- 
tages of the offer were described in language 
little consistent with the phlegmatic character 
of the dull burghers, and in colours too 
vivid for the Dutcli, and more in harmony 
with the Italian school, she apprehendecl, 
from becoming a principal in the war against 
Phili}>, the invasion by him of her here- 
ditary dominions ; and that, by declaring her- 
self the protector of rebels, she would have 
arrayed against her the avowed or concealed 
hostility of all the monarchs of ICiirope. She 
prudently declined to accept the ahsohtte 
allegiance of “ an affectionate ami devoted 
people, whose possession would render Eng- 
land mistress of tlm seas.” To Elizabeth’s 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester, the next 
absolute submission was offered with the 
crown, hut he was haughtily forhidilen by 
his royal mistress to accept the tempting gift. 
Though excluded from the throne, he had 
been appointed a governor-general of the 
United Provinces in Elizabeth’s name, and 
six thousand English troops were placed at 
his command ; and as a security for the re- 
payment of the expenses incurred by England, 
English garrisons were admitted into Flush - 
ing, Rammekens, and Uriel, and a place given 
to the English in the coun.jis of the nation; 
and henceforth, both by the queen and her 
deputy, the Netherlands were treated as a 
dependent province of England. || 

In an early stage of his government, 
Leicester forbade, by public edict, the trans- 
port of provisions or ammunition to any 
enemy’s or neutral country, and all mercantile 
intercourse by bills of exchange or otherwise 

* By John Ijoihorp Motley. London; Chapman, 1865. 

t Davies’ IJi. story of Uofland^ vol. ii. p. 162. 

i lliifl, p. 174. « Ibid.,p. 175. 11 Ibid., p. 180. 
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between the •United Provinces and Spain, 
France, and the nations of the Raltic.* This 
impolitic restriction subjected the Spaniards 
and Portuguese to no inconveniences. They 
had free access to the ports of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Denmark, and the Ilanse 
Towns. In fact, Holland lost a profitable 
trade, and threw it into the hands of other 
nations. It is only justice to the foresight of 
the Dutch to state, that they strongly pro- 
tested against this impolitic procedure. 

As a measure of reprisal Pliilip seized on 
all the Dutch and lOnglish ships found in his 
waters, and several of both countries were in 
the ports of Spain and Portugal. With the 
sanction of the (pieeii a number of English 
ju’ivateers were commissioned, and these did 
not confine their hostilities to the common foe; 
tlio Dutch vessels were equally an object of 
attack, for since the prohibition they were 
accustomed to trade with 8])ain and Portugal 
under Spanish colours ; and so severe were 
tlieir losses, wliich averaged one million 
guilders annually, that they sent ambassadors, 
in loSl), to remonstrate with the queen on 
the subject, 'riic navigation of the channel 
was in such peril, that the Dutch vessels 
trailing to the west, were obligc'd to venture 
on the dangerous route by the northern shores 
of iScotland. 

h'orcod by these measures to stretch out 
into seas with which they were hut im])er- 
fcctly acquainted, they began, amid the ex- 
periences of th(3 northern ocean, to despi.se 
the terrors of the unknown deej). About this 
tiiMO Italy, for some years, was subjected to a 
great scarcity, and the Dutch monopolized a 
largo and lucrative trade by transporting 
thither the produce of the shores of the 
Baltic. A return of the usually propitious 
seasons terminated that branch of commerce, 
and forced the mariners of Holland and 
Zealand to explore new channels. The ex- 
traordinary success of the Portuguese, and of 
their allies the English, fired their spirit of 
enter))ri 3 e, and incited them to seek in distant 
adventures emulative successes. 

The immediate stimulant, however, was a 
countryman of their own, Cornelius Houtimin. 
This adventurer had resided for some time in 
Lisbon, and had witnessed the enriching re- 
sults of the commerce with the East, and 
held out the hope of very remunerative pro- 
fits from a trade with the Spice Islands of 
India. His representations induced nine 
merchants of Amsterdam to form a company 
for the prosecution of a trade with the nations 
of the East.f Four vessels were constructed 

* Boek, b. xxi. bl. 703. 

t At the time that the Dutch commenced their voy- 
ages to the East, the crown of Spain was engaged in cu- 


and equipped for the voyage, and, as the 
exigencies of the occasion required, the vessels 
were equally fitted for attack and for com- 
merce. The largest of them was about five 
hundred and sixty tons. 

On the 2nd of April, 1505, they dej)arted 
from the Texel ; on the 2nd of August 
reached the (/ape of Coodllope; and after 
some delays, in June of the next year they 
arrived at tlie Island of Java. The reception 
which they met with here was not calculated 
to cheer and compensate for the toil and 
privations of their protracted voyage. The 
Portuguese, who hail settled in the ca}>ital of 
Java, influenced the native chief to reject 
their intercourse, and to forbid their trading 
in his territories. Before they relinquished 
their designs, they were unfortunately in- 
volved in an afiray with the natives, and lost, 
several of their crews. In con8e([aence of 
this loss, aggravated by subsequent illness 
and hardsbi]), the Amsterdam was necessarily 
abandoned at Bali; to which, on their ejec- 
tion from Java, the Dutch adventurers had 
directed their course, and where they were 
more successful. After an absence of nearly 
three years, tlie surviving vessels reached 
home, laden with pcp])er, nutmegs, and mace. 
Tlmir success was celebrated by a general 
jubilee, though hut ninety, out of two hundred 
and fifty, of their crews were alive. 

The beneficial eftects of this expedition was 
felt throughout the provinces. A bold at- 
tempt was made to reach China and Japan 
by a north-east passage, which, though it 
proved a failure, so far as the original design, 
resulted in the discovery of Staten Island, 
and ill reaching as far as the Sea of Tar- 
tary, the mouth of the river Oby, and some 
small islands. Through the influence of the 
court of France at tiie Grand Porto, they 
were enabled to form a treaty with the sultan, 
by which they obtained full lil)erty to trade 
with tSyria, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey, for 
all their vessels sailing under the French flag 
— a liberty which they did not neglect to turn 
to the best account. Eighty ships of con- 
siderable size were dispatched, in 15i)S,* to 

terpriscs of so much importance in other quarters of the 
globe, and so much engaged in the contemplation of its 
splendid empire in the New World, that the acquisitions 
of the l^ortiiguese, now its subjects, in the East Indies 
were treated with comparative neglect. The Dutch, 
accordingly, who entered upon the trade to India with 
considerable resources and the utmost ardour, w'ere 
enabled to supplant the Portuguese. — Mill’s History of 
India^ vol. i. p. 24. 

* Boek, b. xxxii. bl. 21 — 23. 

Faria thus describes the equipment and progress of 
this squadron : — ** It consisted of eight ships, in which 
were eight hundred men and provisions for three years. 
Their admiral was Jacob Cornelius Neque, of Amsterdam. 

I They set sail from that port on the I3th of May, 1598 ; 
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the East and West Indies, to Brazil, and to 
the coast of Ciuinea, whence they broiij^ht 
back large quantities of ivory and gold-dust. 
The trade with the north of ICurope was not, 
during these enterprises, neglected. Six 
hundred and forty vessels arrived from the 
Baltic, earl}'' in the follow ing year, in the port 
of Amsterdam, freighted with one hundred 
thousand tons of merchandize, consisting of 
timber, corn, hemp, tar. In 151)0 a blow, 
which threatened the annihilation of their 
maritime prosperity, was struck by the youtli- 
fnl successor of Philip of Spain — a blow more | 
severe than w^as ever inflicted by his father. 
He arrested all the Dutch ships in his ports, 
and imprisoned the crews. Such of them as 
he suspected of having been engaged in the 
destruction of the Armada, he vindictively 
and nnjustifiahly put to the torture, and 
forced the remainder to work as galley slaves. 
Jle punished them as trailers, who had assisted 
the enemy in fighting against their lawful 
sovereign. The inhabitants of the Spanish 
Netherlands were forbidden to trade with 
Holland and Zealand. These, like most 
measures suggested by overwrought jiassion, 
recoiled on the author ; and, as in the former 
destruction of the fleet, ultimately contributed 
to the aggrandizement of the Dutch. They, 
in a very short space of time, fitted out 
seventy -three vessels of war, manned them 
with an effective force of eight thousand 
men, under the command of V^an der Buys, 
and an edict was promulgated, prohibiting 
the ships, not only of the Dutch but those of 
foreigji powers, from conveying provisions or 
any other commodity to Spain ; and all goods 
belonging to that realm, wdierever found, were 
declared lawful prizes. 

Van der Buys having unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to draw from the harbour of Co- 
runna the Spanish fleet, w-hich was there 
safely moored and protected by artillery, 
directed his course towards the Canary 
Islands, and plundered and occupied the 
largest of them. Gomara shared the same 
fate. With thirty -six of the fleet he sailed 
along the coast of Africa, until lie arrived at 
the Island of St. Thomas, which he found 
occupied by a large body of Portuguese. 
Pavaosa, the capital, made no resistance. 
The inhabitants sought refuge in the moun- 
tains, and left a rich booty to the victors. 
Large stores of sugar, ivory, and other wares, 
fell into their hands. These they conveyed 

arriTcd at Madeira on the 15th; on the I7th at the Cana- 
ries, where they took in wine ; on the 28rd at the islands of 
(^abo Verde ; on the 29th they were in the latitude of six 
degrees, and passed the line on the 8th of June — a wonder- 
ful B¥dftneBS, and to me incredible." — Vol. iii. part ii. 
chap. iii. Beet. i. 


to their ship.s, and while so 'Occupied they 
spent the time till they were overtaken by 
the Slimmer heats. The deadly pressure of 
the atmos]>hero, impregnated with pestilence, 
avenged tlie conquered. The Butch in 
numbers fell victims to their cupidity and 
improvidence, and amongst the fallen were 
(lie gallant admiral and his brave nephew. 
Although the fleet hastened its departure, it 
did not escape the danger. Above one thou- 
sand perished on the hoiiicivard voyage, and 
in the space of fifteen days not more than six 
or seven survived, in some of the crews, able 
to w’ork the ships. One was entirely deaerte*! ; 
one, unable to defend itself, was captured by 
the enemy ; a few were cast upon the English 
coast; and when they arrived, at the end of 
the \vintcr, in their native ]>orts, two captains 
alone survived of the officers of that rank. 
However, the fear which it inspired imposed 
on the Spanish monarch the precaution of 
providing convoys in future for his fleets from 
the Indus. 

The success of the adventure of the few 
merchants of Amsterdam, in 151)5, had raised 
the hopes of the nation ; and the voyage of 
\^an der Buys, disastrous as it was to himself 
and the crows, in a commercial point was 
eminently fortunate, and the atmospheric in- 
fluences, to which all their miafortiinos were 
traceable, could be avoided. Indeed each year 
added to the importance of the oriental trade, 
and the public appetite was proportionally 
increased. By tlic cautious proceedings of 
the captains of the Butch vessels tlie jealousies 
which had been created against them by their 
European predecessors were in a great degree 
obviated, and alliances had been actually 
formed with the natives of Banda, and the 
King of Ternate, and of Kandy, in the Island 
of Ceylon. The sovereign of Acheen, who 
had exhibited the bitterest animosity, was 
induced to send ambassadors to the United Pro- 
vinces, to convince himself that the merchants 
from that country trading to the Indian coast 
and islands were not pirates, as the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards liad represented them. 
The consequence was ^hat a league of amity 
and cominerco was formed, and the Indian 
prince convinced that his new ally was a 
nation renowned for its wealth, and desirous 
of the blessings of legitimate commerce. On 
the return of this embassy the most favour- 
able reports of the Butch w’cre circulated, and 
their future intercourse greatly facilitated. 

In the various towns of the United Provinces 
associations of merchants were formed, and 
several ships dispatched to the East. These 
desultory efforts, directed by no common object, 
and seeking private advantage solely, as 
might be expected, oilten ended in loss and 
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disappointment. When one vessel arrived, it 
too frequently found that it had been antici- 
pated, and that all the disposable comiiioditics 
had been already secured. The competition 
had also the effect of raising prices to an 
exorbitant licight, and on the other hand the 
quantity of wares Avhich were brought back 
at one time had often the effect of glutting 
the market. On a large scale were produced 
such ruinous fluctuations as were so recently 
witnessed, to the ruin of many English 8])ecu- 
lators, in our colonial markets, where the 
scarcity and high prices of to-day were suc- 
ceeded by the over-abundance and nominal 
prices of the morrow. 

This unsatisfactory state of things, which, 
if left to itself, would have of necessity super- 
induced its own remedies, determined the )>ro- 
vinccs to take the oriental trade under their 
supervision, and they accordingly resolved all 
the independent companies into one (lencral 
h]ast India Company, which for a period of 
twenty -one years should have the exclusive 
jirivilege of navigating east of the Capo of 
Good Hope, and west of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. The conii)any was empowered to 
make alliances with the sovereigns of India 
in the name of the provinces, to build forts, 
and appoint governors, taking the oath to the 
states.* 

This arrangement was hailed with general 
confidence. T'hc large sum of six million six 
hundred guilders was raised, and a flc'ct of 
fourteen armed vessels etpupped, and Wy- 
hraud Van VVarwyk appointed admiral 
in command. The prosecution of com- 
merce was not the solo advantage anticipated 
from this armament ; it was calculated, and 
correctly, as the issue proved, that the con- 
centrated force of the company wonJtl he 
sufficiently powerful to o])pose tlie attacks of 
the Spaniards, who had from the commence- 
ment vigorously endeavoured to put a stop to 
their traffic. Several encounters took place 
between the merchants of tlie rival ]K)werfl, 
which usually ended in favour of the Dutch. 
AVybrand remained five years on this service, 
and in the year ItiOG discovered the island 
on which he bestowed the name of Mauritius. 

Wyhrand had scarcely ventured on the 
deep, when another fleet of thirteen ships 
was placed in commission, and sailed in lfi03, 
under the command of Stephen Van dcr 
Hagen, for the coast of IMalabar, the principal 
seat of the Portuguese in India. Their 
arrival was hailed by the inveterate opponent 
of the Portuguese, the Zamorin of Calicut, 
who readily entered into a treaty of commerce 
and alliance with them against their old 
enemies. The terms were exceedingly 
* Groot Pfnkantby deck i. bl. 529. 


favourable to the Dutch. In a very short 
space of time they became powerful, and 
the Portuguese historian thus accounts for 
their success : — “ They were well backed by 
the^ natives, who, tired out with our insatialdc 
avarice, joined with those rebels to expel us." * 
Early in the year of his arrival Van der 
Hagen sfiiled to the attack of Amboyna. The 
governor, Gaepar de Mclo, commanded there. 
He was compelled to surrender ; anti to save 
bis honour, as she rashly thought, which was 
impeached, his wife poisoned him — a strange 
government,” remarks the author last quoted, 
where notorious malefactors were not pun- 
islied, and an innocent person was so perse- 
cuted, that she who loved him took away his 
life, lest they sh(juld take away his honour, 
who had none of their own.” After the cap- 
ture of the citadel of Amboyna, the Dutch 
licet, having divided, a part of it saijed to 
Banda, and the remainder, nine in number, 
proceeded towards Tidore. The Portuguese 
residing there were greatly alarmed at their 
approach. They were apprehensive of the 
fidelity of the king, but finding that he was 
])re pared to assist tluim, they prepared for 
their defence. 

The rivalry of these pcojdes was influenced 
by the most virulent hatred. They looked 
upon each other as tyrants and rebels ; and 
in their mutual eagerness to come to blows 
they very often overlooked the difficulties 
they had to encounter. The two first 
vessels which reached the coast of Malabar 
met six Portuguese vessels coming out of 
the port of Malacca, and bound for India. 
Indifferent to the inequality of forces, they 
did not hesitate to engage, and maintained 
the fight all the afternoon, and part of the 
night. In the morning they renewed it, and 
thus held it on for eight days continually. 
The Hollanders W'erc at length forced to 
seek refuge in the port of Queda, anvl were, 
eventually, cast away on the coast of Pegu, 
Shortly after this encounter three Dutch 
vessels, on their way from Europe, captured 
a richl y -laden Portuguese galleon at the 
Island of St. Helena. The captain and most 
of the men were taken, and treated, the 
Spaniards allege, with great cruelty, and 
abandoned on the island of Ferdinand de 
Noronna. On his way to Tidore, Van der 
Hagen fell in witli two richly-laden carracs : 
these he boarded, and mastered with very 
little loss; andhavingcloarod away the artillery 
and valuables, he burned them to the water’s 
edge. The Portuguese were safely landed, 
hut all the Spaniards found on hoard were put 
to death, which was the general practice. 

Although the Kings of Tidore and Ternnte 
* Faria. 
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were at vaviance, both so detested the Portu- 
guese, that they entered into an alliance with 
the Dutch to expel them as a common enemy. 
Siege was then laid to the citadel of Tidore, 
in their possession. It was carried by storm, 
and tlie Portuguese driven from the island. 
Tliey were forced to quit the ^loluccas, with 
the exception of one small fort, which they 
rehdned. Tli rough the interference of the 
Dutch, all differences were settled hetween 
their allies, and resident factors settled at 
^J'idore, under the protection of the native 
sovereign. Andrew Furtado was sent to 
recover these islands, and consumed five years 
to no piuq>ose in the attempt. 

In 1<)U5 a fleet of thirteen ships sailed 
for India, under the command of Admiral 
jMaatelief, and having arrived at Malay, en- 
tered iiito an alliance with four king.s then 
reigning in Johor, the descendahts of princes 
who ha<l been driven from their territories 
l>y the Portuguese ; with their aid he umler- 
t<jok tlie si(*go of that city. His native allies 
rcinlcred iiim little or no assistance. The in- 
sufficiency of Iiis trooj)3 inducetl tlie Dutch 
admiral to turn the siege into a Idockade. 
In the fourth month the viceroy of India, ! 
Don Alphonso de Castro, came to its aid. j 
His fleet consisteil of fourteen galleons and 
twenty smaller vessels, carrying tliree thou- ] 
sand seven hundred men. At his approach 
the Dutch retired on board their vessels, and 
prepared to give the enemy buttle. Their 
fleet consistofl of cloven, wliich, Faria states, 
exceeded the Portuguese ships in strength, 
swiftness, number, weiglit of metal, and 
skillulness of gunners.* Three shijis perished 
on each aiilc, with a loss, .says the Dutch 
historian (jirotius,-j' of eight men killed, while 
a coiibidevahle number suffered on the other 
sivle. Faria says the loss was nearly equal, 
hut ailmits the damage was greater on his 
shle.:jf He mentions several deeds of daring; 
the principal one of which is that of Dc No- 
roiuia, who boarded the Dutch admirars flag 
ship, and both vessels being in danger of being 
burnt, they parted with the mutual under- 
standing never again to encounter. In 
August a second naval engage men t took 
place, in which the Portuguese had the ad- 
vantage. After eight <lays’ fighting, (he 
Dutch at length fled, and the P<jrtuguesc 
entered Malacca, which had been destroyed 
during the siege. Contrary to the advice of 
several, the viceroy here divided his fleet ; 
seven galleons were sent to meet the outward 
hound fleet, which was expected at the Island 
of Nicobar; five more were sent to protect 

* The Portuguese in Asia, vol. iii. i>t. ii. c. vi. aec. 16. 

+ Lib. ivii. p. 7i)3. 

j Faria, vol. iii. pt. ii. c. vi. see. 15. 


the ships of Java, which had brought pro- 
visions to Malacca, through the Strait of 
Singapore. These having met the Dutch 
fleet, retired before them into the port. They 
were attackeil by a superior force of the 
enemy, and the whole squadron was destroyed. 
The Dutch lost five hundred men killed.* 
Dc Castro soon after died, it was reported 
through grief for this defeat. 

The advantage thus gained was over- 
halaiiced by the loss of Tidore, from wdiieli the 
Dutch were expelled, ami all liopes of ever 
making a settlement in these islands de- 
stroycil. Victorious iu this quarter, they 
hastened to the invasion of Tcniate, ami 
drove from his capital tlie sovereign of that 
kingdom, who had faithfully adhered to the 
Dutch. JMaatelief lost no time in succouring 
his ally ; he sailed to the Island of Malacca, 
fortified that town as a stronghohi, and having 
secured the king assured him of his firotec- 
tioii. Tlienco the Dutch admiral sailed to 
Ihiutam, wlience, having refitted his licet, he 
rotiiriicd to Ihiropo, bringing with him am- 
bassadors and presents from the King of 
Siam to Prince Manrioo, ami three vos.sels 
-ichly laden with eastern spices. 

The encouraging reports of these successes 
in the East hrouglit by each arrival, eflectod 
a conqdeto revolution in the feelings and 
hopes of tlie Dutch. They were no longer 
content with the cultivation of their commerce 
and the preservation of their rights ; nor 
with the limited territories which, w^ith labo- 
rious and persevering toil, they hail rescue*! 
from the ocean. In the struggle wdiicli they 
had so nobly sustcained against tlic c<Jos.sal 
power of Philip II., they hcciiiiie cognizant of 
their strengtli, and in the continued conflict they 
acquired a greater development and greater 
coufideiicc, and their schemes of aggrandize- 
ment became tlie practical questions of the 
day. Nothing less than an extensive ami 
predominant empire by land as well as by 
sea, could now satisfy their newly -awakened 
timhition. Wealth, glory, and conquest, 
lately so irreconcilcahle to their sober calcula- 
tions, were now thought t>^ as the only pursuits 
worthy of tlieir exertions. 

The conduct of the King of Spain contri- 
buted still further to stimulate these dangerous 
elements. He promulgated an edict, for- 
bidding any foreigner to engage in the trade 
to the East and West Indies, on pain of 
death.” The effect produced by this would- 
be prohibition w'as quite the reverse of that 
intended. A West India Company was pro- 
jected — England having, shortly before this, 
furnished a ]>recedent. The objects it pro- 
posed to itself w^ere far more extravagant 
* Faria, ibid. 
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than tliose embraced by its predecessor, the 
Dutch East India Company. In addition to 
the cultivation of a profitable trade, it was 
seriously proposed to realize u civil and mili- 
tary organization of the natives of the West 
Indies and America, which, supported by the 
fleet, would be able to overcome and expel 
the Spaniards from their acejuisitiona in the 
New World; and if this could not be accom- 
plished, to wage war on the detested power 
in tliose distant regions, the most vulnerable 
part of its extensive dominions. The war- 
like and enterprising spirit of tlie pbleg- 
inatic boor w^as now fiir in advance of that of 
the leaders ; and Jlarneveldt, foreseeing the 
consequences to a province deeply indebted, — 
with the ordinary resources exhausted, with 
a new generation, the inlicritors of a war 
which owed its origin to an age now^ termi- 
nated, — sought earnestly and eagerly for 
*])oace. To his proposals w’ere opposed the 
merchants, East India adventurers, the now 
])rojectors, and a party of e(iual influence 
with any of thoin— the reformed clergy, whose 
•worldly interests and convictions w^ere eriually 
involved ill the settlement. These had on- 
forcoil as an axiom, “that a just and equitable 
peace 'Nvitli Spain 'was wdiolly impossible, and 
that the sole object of all lier iicgotiatioua was 
merely to reduce the provinces again under 
her yoke, and to extirpate the true religion.” ^ 
The fact is now transparent, that the best 
interests of the United Provinces demanded 
a cessation of thi|i bequeathed war ; and that 
the parties opjiosed to Barnoveldt forgot the 
country in the consideration of their selfish | 
ends. The Spaniards, wearied by a forty ! 
years’ prosecution of the w-ar, were equally | 
sincere in their desire for peace. The arch- j 
duke, a churchman advanced in years, was 
entirely opposed to a war wdiicli inflicted so 
much misery on his subjects ; and Spain licr- 
self was financially reduced to the low est ebb. 
Her exhaustion is thus graphically described 
in a letter from Sir Charles Cornwallis, the 
English ambassador in Spain : — “ The public 
treasury w'as drained ; the revenues and 
customs mortgaged for former loans ; credit 
annihilated ; every device for raising funds, 
by debasing the coin or other means, come to 
ail end ; the nobility poor and overwhelmed 
with debts ; the merchants plundered, im- 
poverished, and discontented ; and the people, 
reduced to the extremity of necessity, and 
even of starvation, were ready at any moment 
to break out in rovolt.”f It was from the 
archduke, indeed, the first proposal for an 
accommodation came, and John Neyen, a 
Franciscan monk — who, oven from the Dutch, 

* Davies* History of Holland^ vol. iii. p. 407- 

t 'Wenwood’s Memorialt'^ol, ii. p. 65. 


acquired the character of uniting to courteous 
manners and insinuating address a con- 
siderable portion of straightforward sini- 
]dicity, boldness of speech, eloquence, skill, 
and long exj^ericnce in affairs ♦ — was sent as 
Ids representative. They were treated in the 
quality of free provinces and states, over 
which the archduke had no pretensions. 
Although this point was graciously conceded, 
no such facility w^as exhibited wdien the right 
of continuing their commerce wuth the East 
came to be considered. The Dutch in- 
sisted on its continuance, on the ground i that 
a thing law ful in its nature, and not <lcclared 
unlawful by any express act, was of itself free 
to every one, without ]>ermissioii asked or 
granted ; and they said that the King of 
Spain could not, even before the war and 
wfldle they w^ero his subjects, have -sought to 
restrict, with any colour of justice, the exor- 
cise of that right. Ttichardot, on the part of 
Spain, retorted that the king would neither 
surrender liis sovereignty over the provinces, 
nor permit any traffic wdtli Spain, if this point 
w’cre insisted n])on. Some of the deputies 
inclined to tlie Spanish view of the matter, 
and thought the Indian trade would ho bene- 
ficially exchanged for the more accessible 
trade of Spain ; by the great majority it w’as 
looked npon as indisj>ensablo to the prosperity 
of the ])rovinces. They pointed, and with 
considerable eft’oet, to the hundred and ninety 
ships and above eight thousand men, and the 
annual return of forty-throe millions guil- 
ders. Prince Maurice and Barneveldt w'ere 
equally energetic in the preservation of the 
Tmlian commerce. The former, because ho 
calculated that on this i)oint there would be 
no agreement, and that the rupture of nego- 
tiations wH)uld promoto his private and selfish 
ends. Jt w'as while these discussions w^ere 
pending that Maatelief returned, as has been 
related, w ith sbipinents of spices ; and the 
reports wduch circulated of bis success ren- 
dered the Dutch less disposed to listen to 
any j>roposals, having for their aim the loss 
of such anticipated treasures as were reckoned 
on from the East. The next stipulation, the 
public exercise of the Homan Catholic re- 
ligion, W’as as obnoxious to a large body as 
the surrender of the right of navigation to 
the Indies. The English were not indifferent 
actors in these proceedings; and to their 
intrigues was in no small degree due the 
fact that these negotiations w'cre broken ofl'in 
high displeasure, and the Spanish ambassadors 
took their leave of the states with expressions 
of mingled regret and reproach. Shortly 
after, through the mediation of France, a 
truce for tw^elve years w-as concluded under 
* Davies* History of IloUand, vol, iii. p. 411. 
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the guarantee of that power and England,* 
hy which the United Provinces w'ere treated 
as independent and sovereign states, and 
mutual free trade established betAveen the 
])artie8 on very liberal terms, so far as the 
European dominions of Spain were concerned : 
the provinces were rigidly excluded from 
trading to any port belonging to that power in 
ADA' other quarter of the globe without special 
licence ; but by a secret article the King of 
Spain was bound not to offer any obstruction 
to the freedom of trade to India; and the 
guarantees f declared that they slionld con- 
sider any such obstruction an infraction of the 
treaty. These and the other very favourable 
terms conceded hy their former imperious 
rulers raised the Hutch to such a status 
amongst nations that henceforth we shall find 
their friendship and alliance crnulously sought 
hy the greatest powers in Europe. Tins truce., 
which extended to Asia, Africa, and America, 
was settled in ItiOO. P\»r some years subse- 
quent to til is treaty the Dutch and Portu- 
guese seldom came into collision. Faria in- 
cidentally mentions that, in IhlM, Michael de 
Housa Piuniiiitel Avas in the Chinese waters, 
liaving four galleons under his command, and 
that John (Jayado de Gamba, with three 
others, was sent to join him, to protect the 
Portuguese trade against the Hollanders, who 
were very strong in those seas ; | that Francis 
Lo]>ez Oallcyros brought into ISlalacca a 
Dutch pink that had captured a rich Portu- 
guese ship ; that great dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed in India towards the close of the year, 
in consequence of the non -arrival of the ships 
from Portugal which were expected, in order 
to oppose the brnglish and .Hollanders; and 
that llierome d’ Almeida, bn his return home- 
wards, ‘‘encountered four mixjhiy Holland 
ships, with which he ventured a conflict with 
much equal courage and loss. ^J'he Dutch 
admiral was sunk, and the Portuguese were 
set on lire.’* In the following year, through 
the intrigues of their rivals, the Dutch Avere 
expelled from their factory at Vizapore. At 
tliis time tlie fleet, the arrival of wliieh had 
been delayed, reached Goa. One out of the 
five shi]>8 was lost, and of the three thousand 
soldiers, who were shipped aboard these \a»ssel8, 
not half the number survived the voyage. 
This was a great disappointment to the Por- 

* la giving this guarantee the English iniuisters went 
beyond their instractious ; and it was only the wish not 
to disavow their proceedings, and not to prevent the 
negotiation being concluded, that prevailed on James to 
confirm their act. 

t Neg. de JeaHnin, tom. iii. pp. 880, 476, 477; 
tom. iv. p. 8. 

X Faria, Portuguese in Asia, vol, iii. p, 11. chap. xi. 
sect, r. 

S Ibid, sect, xv 


tuguese, whose increasing difliculties de- 
manded all the aid that could be sent from 
home. Their homeward-bound vessels were 
iKpially unfortunate : one Avas cast aAvay at 
the Maidive Islands ; another at the Island of 
Faynl, Avith the loss of tw’o hundred men ; and 
the third alone arrived at Lisbon. 

These disasters did not dispirit the Portu- 
guese viceroy, 8idrome de Azevedo. With 
the sniall unaided force at his command, ho 
sailed to the north to oppose both the Dutch 
and the English, Avho were strong in these 
seas. He landed, and laid AA^aste the lands of 
Cifundam and Diva. The towns of Baroch 
and Gogo Averc plundered and burnt, and six 
ships Avliich Avere found in that hay. Patane 
shortly after consigned tliem to the flames. 
This squadron, which carried fourteen hundred 
Portuguese, and a large artillery force, made 
an attempt to capture four English vessels in 
the harbour of Surat. The attempt termi- 
nated in their own discomfiture. Tliree of 
their vessels AAwe set on fire, and the English 
escaped with impunity. 

In the year IfilT an English fleet, cruising 
near the Cape of Good Hope, intercepted the 
Lisbon fleet, and exacted sCA’cnty thousand 
croAvns for this attempt, and alleged injiiries 
done to the vesseds, and in addition twenty 
thousand ducats, wliich A\'ere divided by the 
English admiral among his men. The Por- 
tuguese admiral, on his reaching Goa, was 
aooiired hy the viceroy, and sent home a pri- 
soner. « 

In consequence of some serious dilTercncea 
Avhich arose about this time hetAveen the 
Dutch and English, which will be treated 
Avith due consideration in a future chapter, 
mutual distrinsts were created, which gave 
occa.sion to the foundation of Batavia, Tliis 
town was erected hy the Dutch general, John 
Pieterson Coen, in 1019. It is a large and 
strongly fortified seaport on the north coast 
of the Island of Java, and the capital of the 
Dutch settlements in the East, it is situated 
on the banks of the Jacatra, in a swampy 
plain, at the bottom of a very spacious and 
convenient hay, and as a place of commerce 
enjoyed superior facilities. It laboured under 
one great disadvantage — its insalubrious 
situation.* The harbour is rendered per- 
fectly securo at all seasons hy fifteen or six- 

* This evil has been remedied. Tlio late Baron Capellau, 
one of the most enlightcMied governors ever sent out by 
the Dutch, sensible of the superior advantages which 
Batavia possessed as a place of trade, adopted effective 
measures for its improvement. He widened several of 
the streets, filled up several of the canals, cleansed others, 
demolished useless fortifications, cat down trees, and 
adopted other sanitary reforms, and, by the introduction 
of several judicious regulations, has rehdered it as healthy 
as any town in tlie island, 
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teen islands, interspersed, in every direction | 
at its month, which preserve it, nndistnrbcd 
by winds or waves. It is resorted to by tlie i 
various nations of the East, and consists of a 
very mixed population, of wliich the Cliincso , 
form the most numerous, enterprising, and 
succcsslul section, amounting to ahont sixty 
thousand. 

TJie Javanese, as w'cll as the English, re- 
ceived with jealousy the creation of this strong- 
hohl, and botli united, and laiii siege to tlio 
new' fort. A treaty was agreed to, by which 
the Duteh engaged to pay six thousand rix 
dollars to the King of Jacatra, and abstain 
from further fortilication. This arrangement 
did eilectivoly terminate the aj^prehonsions 
entertained in the temporary ahseiico of Coen. 
Van dor Ih’oek, w'ho was left in conniiand of 
the garrison, w’as invited by the king to a 
feast, and w^as troaeheron.sly seized, aloi\g 
with his attendants, and placed in irons. 
Of this proceeding the English liave the 
credit, and with every apjiearancc of being 
entitled to it, for they availed themselves of 
the oceasiuii to eoereo the Dutch into a treaty, 
and to surrender their fortress to tlie King of 
Jiioalra, ^fhe success of the king was but 
sliort-lived. Tlio day immediately following 
the ratification of the troaly the king of tho 
adjriining state, llantain, eitlicr at the instiga- 
tion of tho J>atch, or toniptcd by tlie hope of 
possessing the fortress and Avealth of Jhitavia, 
inva<led Jaeatra, and defeatcnl and forced to 
tly its sovereign. Tho Dutch captives were 
treated with as mueli hnrsliness Iw tlieir ncAV 
master as by the former. Ihit the liour of 
their liberation was at hand. Ooeu returned 
at tlie hc.ad of eighteen ships; lie swept the 
English, by liis snjierioi* nuinhcrs, from the 
Straits of iSuuda, attaekeil the town, and 
carried it by assault in a few' hours. His 
countrymen w^ere restored, and tho tow'ii 
evacuated by the enemy. The fortress now* 
for the first time was ealloil Jlatavia, the 
classic name of the mother country, and soon 
became one of the richest and most magnili- 
cciit commercial cities in the world. Those 
W'ho liad the direction of the Indian commerce 
ill Holland w^erc greatly pleased when in- 
formed of tills establishment, as their policy 
now w'as to build forts, create magazines, 
organize a military force, and constitute a 
regular civil government. Witliout such 
arrangements, they know it W’ould be impos- 
sible to enter into successful competition with 
their European rivals. 

To strengthen more firmly the ties betw-een 
them and the orientals, the Dutch induced 
tho King of Biam to send an ambassador to 
the Prince of Orange, who received him 
with great pomp and ceremony. He brought 
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over five Indian princes to be educated in 
Europe. 

In D»22 tho East India Company sought a 
renewal of their charter, w’hich they with very 
great dilliculty obtained. They were 0]»pose*(.l 
by the public, on the substantial grounds that 
the monopoly avIuMi tliey enjoyed AA*as detri- 
mental to tlicsnhjoi'ts of tiio re])ubliegoiiera]ly ; 
and the propriebes conijlained tliat the ]>ro- 
fits Averc not justly appropriated,* several 
alleged that by tlirowing open the trade, far 
more money ANoiild find its A\ay to the ex- 
che^pn r. Vov}' oppovtuncly for tln> elaim- 
ants of the charter, in the sjuing of this year, 
there returned home tw’o shij»s riehly laden, 
wlilch conveyed the iicaa'S that the Avar Avas 
still raging in Java, and also against the 
Spaniaials in the jMoliiceas, and in the Ma- 
nillas; that Ilaiida Avas again recovered^' and 
that the last ontAvard -bound Dutch ilcet had 
arriA’cd atits Fudian destination in four nionilis 
and three da.ys.’^ A new diarter, date*! Do- 
comber 22, 1 (122, Avas conceded to them for 
tho further term f»l“ twTnty-orio years. 

In the year ])revioiisly, tlie tAvelvo years' 
truce w ilh 8])ain had come to a close, and the 
archduke thought tliat the civil dissensions 
Avliich distractod and Avoakeued the states, 
had reduced them to such a condition that 
they w'ould gladly compromiso their differ- 
ence Avith Austria and Spain : lie conse- 
ipiontly BUggested to tlio .Dutch the .advan- 
tages likely to result to them from a re- 
conciliation Avith their natural soAx*reigu, and 
a pacification Avhieli AVouhl inelndo tlie King 
of Spain as avoH as themselves. Tliis pro- 
posal was indignantly rejected, ami vigorous 
preparaliona made fin’ the pvoseeutiou of the 
AA'ar. A great change had l)Cen effe<!tod in 
the political relations of the ]H>wers Avho had 
t.aken an active jiart in the former war, Tlie 
haughty and cruel conduct of the states, iu 
rejecting the humane reuioiustraueos of tho 
King of France, Avho liad unavailingly inter- 
ceded to save from an nninerited and igno- 
ininons death that able statesman liarneveldl, 
and his illustrions compatriot (irotius, avIio 
would iiave shared his fate, had ho not liecii 
rescued by his dauntless and virtuous Avife, 
Avho Avaa completely devoted to him. The 
Lutherans of Dermany A^cro averse to make 
any s.acilficcs in behalf of the Calvinistic ])ro- 
vinccs. In addition to these grounds of aliena- 
tion, the reformed princes Avcrc terrified l>y 
the humiliation of the Count Palatine, and tlui 
.absorption of his territories in the empire. 
England, AAdiicli had liitherto aided tlio Pro- 
testant rcvoltcrs, from religious as well as 
political sympathies and a desire to humble 
the Catliolic poAvers, Avas noAV in close alliance 
* Mctcrcn, llntoire dc Fays lib, ixxiii. 

6 I 
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\vltli S[)ain. Tlio diaputes between the 
Dutch and English East India Companies* 
irritated tlio publie mind; and James com- 
plained that the Dutch had represented him 
to the Indian princes as the chief of a petty 
state, and as the plunderer, butcher, and 
t} rant of his subjects. The rejection, by the 
CvMirt of Madrid, of the suit of Prince Charles 
for tlio hand of the Infanta pnt an end to 
these intlncnces, and drove the English king 
into a defensive treaty witli the Dutcli for 
two years, by which the latter were permitted 
to raise six thousand men in the British Isles 
at the king’s cost, the expenses to be jiaid at 
the conclusion of the war. 

This treaty had been scarcely concluded, 
when intelligence was conveyed from the 
Inilios, tlio earlier coinmnnioatioii of which 
was calculated to interriqit frienilly negotia- 
tions, and which cxasj)erated the JLUglish 
against their allies. This was the celebrated 
affair at Aiuboyna ; wlierc, on the }»retcncc of 
a conspiraev, Cabriel Towerson and other 
^'nglishn^en were sei; 2 cd, tortured, and put to 
<loa(b. 

This act created a great sensation at the 
time, and destroyed those strong feedings of 
attachment which lioniul together the two 
great iN*olostant maritime powers — a union 
which was not severed by the vacillating 
j)oUcy of the wavering "3tuart. 

Aniboyna is the chief of the i\Iolacca Is- 
lands. It is between fifty and sixty milo.s in 
length, and favoured with two splendid hays, 
and cole bra toil for its production of cloves. 
It was lirst discovered by the Portuguese, 
wlio took possession of it in l/JOd, They 
were expelled by the Dutch in IGOo ; and in 
1G15 the Englisli made an ineffectual attempt 
to share the iiosscssion of it.f They, how- 
ever, contrived to preserve a factory there 
till D>2:^, when the occurrence just men- 
tioned happened. 

The facts of the caso,stript of the inferences 
which give it a forensic complexion, arc simply 
tliese. The Dutch authorities had their atten- 
tion called to one of the Javanese soldiers — 
abody of whom wercintlieir service — who had 
been observed making some minute iinpiirlcs 
Toflpiccting the citadel. He was arrested, and, 
on being subjected to an examination, re- 
vealed that his countrymen had ludd a cor- 
respondence with Towerson, the chief of the 
English factory, and some of his countrymen, 

* The differences between tlic Dutch and English were 
settled by the payment of eight hundred tliousand livres 
by the former. — Uahris's' T oj/affes, vol. i. p. 030. 

t Tlie Dnteb, having thus acipiired exclusive possession, 
retained it till the year 1790, when it was wrested from 
them by the British, under Admiral llunior, and restored 
at the peace of Amiens. It was re-occupied by them in 
1810, and restored by *.hc peace of Paris, in 1814. 


to gain possession of the citadel, and to put 
to death the governor. The Javane.se were 
disarmed, and they fully confirmed tlic state - 
inent of the prisoner, as also did a surgeon, 
Price, wlio had been arrested for arson. 
Towerson and twelve other Englislimeii were 
tlicn arrested and put to the torture, and in 
their anguish admitted their guilt. They 
were after this jmt to death. The Dutch, 
apprehensive of the consequcncc.s, endea- 
voured to conceal tlie particulars, and merely 
announced, when tlie intelligence reached 
Europe, that there had been some commotions 
ill Amboyna, which, by the vigilance and 
prudence of the governor, had been totally 
extinguished.* AVbeii the full particidars 
reached England, the proceedings were stig- 
matized in llic severest terms, and the exer- 
cise of any jurisdiction over the subjects of 
Great Britain was strenuously coii<lcmncd, 
andtliis summary inuiishment was pronounced 
violation of the rules of equity and of the law 
of nations. The charge of cons})iracy was 
denied, and asserted to be a pure invention of 
tlie Dutcli, framed with the object of de- 
priving the English of the share of the trade 
which they possessed. The admissions of 
guilt were treated as declaration.s wrung from 
the victims’ agonies to jirocure a cessation 
of their intolerable punishment ; and this 
view of the case was corroborated by the tes- 
timony of Towerson, who, in an acknowledg- 
ment which lie gave privately, through his 
keeper, to a creditor of Ihc company, added : 
— Finned by the form of Gabriel Towerson, 
now appointed to die, guiltless of anything 
that can be laid to my charge ; God forgive 
them their guilt, and receive me to his 
mercy.” -j* And also by others of hi.s fellow 
suffers, who in their last moments protested 
their innocence. Three of the prisoners re- 
ceived pardon, and all the details wliicli were 
published depend on their qncstionahle testi- 
mony. A late historian J records as his con- 
viction, that the whole story of the plot wn.s 
a fabrication, is liighly improbable; and there 
seems no doubt that the Javanese soldiers did, 
in fact, entertain a d coign of the nature im- 
puted to them, cither in concurrence with, or 
relying on, the co-operation of the English ; 
but if the latter cannot be exonerated from 
the accusation of treachery, the conduct of 
the Dutch was no less disgraced by an excess 
of vindictiveness and cruelty.” However 
justly indignant the English public felt at 
the fate of their unfortunate countrymen, the 
Prince of Orange, the Dutcli East India Com- 
pany, and the states -general, were enabled to 

* Universal Jilodern Ilisiory, vol. x. p. 309, 

t Harris’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 880. 

t Davies’ History of Holland t vol. ii. p. 551. 
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silence tlie patriots, and to have tliis outrage i 
condoned. 

A wcli-equij>ped fleet u’as fitted out hy the 
joint naval authorities of Amsterdam, iSics- 
land, Zealand, and Holland, consisting of j 
cdoven large vessels, having on hoard up- 
Avards of oim thousand mariners and six 
hundred regular troops, and throe hundred 
}>ieces of cannon. In honour of Prince Mau- 
rice it was called the Aa.ssua jitict. It was 
l)roposed that it should touch ou Chili or Porn, 
for the purpoKse of making a octtleiiiont there, 
or to strike such a blow as would materially 
affect Die Spanish interests in that qu.artcr; 
it was tlion to prosecute its ^'oyago to the 
East Tiulies, On the 10th of ATay it made! 
the port of Lima ; the Dutch attacked the j 
town, did it much damage, and look several { 
prisoners: they inllictod similar mischief in | 
other jdaces, and to climax their vengeance 
Jning up their guiltless captives at the 
yardarm. At the close of this year tlie iloet 
reached its destination, and though the great 
and s]ilondid results ;uignrcd for it Avorc not 
reali/'.d, the aid which it hrouglit enabled the 
i)ii(«-h company to overpower the i^ortngneso, 
to intercejd llio communicatiem h^'twoen their 
various Kettlemcnts, and to detach from them 
several of the native princes.**' 

A powerful stimulus Avas given to thoir 
Indian conimorco, and the directors of the 
com])auy, aware that the pros])orons condition 
of thoir affairs in the East was mainly attri- 
hutahh? to tlie ahilili(‘s and discretion of their 
admirals and commanders-in-chief, sent out 
ill rapid succession three S(p)adrons, respec- 
tively comniandod by John l*eterson Coen, 
Avlio sailed in April, Di27 ; John William 
Vorschoei^, and AndrcAV block Martsen, Avho 
sailed in October of that year. 

The attacks frcipiciitly made on tlieir 
homeward- bouml ax'sscIs, by the ])rivateers of 
Dunkirk and the English, conipoiled the 
Dutch to fit out a strong srpiadron annually 
to convoy their merchantnion. The first 
erpiipped Avas commanded hy John Dierskisz 
Lam, and as soon as his flag was seen on the 
seas, tlic priA'utecrs retired, in October a 
squadron of eleven ships sailed for India, under 
tlio command of James Specks, and Avitli it 
Avent V"alheek,au accomplished matlicmatician. 
About this time some Dutch adventurers 
sailed from Batavia, Avith the intention of ! 
passing through the Straits of Baly, but, by [ 
encountering some adverse Avinds, they AA^crc j 
driven out of tlicir course, and ran ashore j 

* It is worthy of remark that at this early period all ■ 
accidents rcgartling discoveries were carefully recorded, j 
la after limes such was not the case. Probably the num- 
ber of European peoples who were contending for the 
trade with Asia deterred tbo discoverers from commiini- 
catiug the results of their experiences to their rivids. 


Upon the soutli side of Australia, in the lati- 
tude of twenty -one degrees. In order to got 
afloat, tliey Av«.*rc obliged to throAV a groat 
portion of their A%aluablo cargo overboard. 
Ill their ])aH.sago they fell in Avith Bhjek’s 
fleet, Avhich,like thcmselve^;, had oiicountored 
A'ciy boisterous AA^athcr. It Avas at this 
])eriod that the Dutch so enrichetl, hy their 
discoveries, the gcograpliy of tlic Daciiic 
islands. Carpentaria — called after General 
Carpenter — AA\as discovered in D)2.S ; it Avas 
subsequently called New Holland, and since 
it became a jH>ssessiou of the British eroAvn, 
it is universally known as Australia. The 
western parts of tliat island wore discovered in 
the following year, and after its discoA'crer, 
named Do W' ill’s Land. 

^fhe stability of the Dutch em])iro Avas 
subjected now to a very rude shock, and liad 
it not been for the great exertions made by 
the company, and the succession of st juadrons 
Avhich Avith such rapidity followed each other, 
she Avould liaA^o been i!omj)ellotl to evacuate 
the seat of power. The rise of Batavia, and 
the im})erious dictation of the Dutch, as soon 
as they found themselves anflicicntly strong to 
tlirow off the musk of supj)liauts, and exercise 
the authority of masters, had tirst cxeitod tlio 
suspicions an<l jealousy of the JaA’aucse, and at 
length induced them to take measures for the 
destruction or t>jei‘lioii of the sti’angors. In 
1()29 the King of »lava raised an army of two 
hundrc<l tliousand men, Avitli Avliieli he in- 
vested Batavia, The siege, or rather hloek- 
a»lc, Avas vigorously maintained fnr s.i.uiie 
months, but the town had boon so strongl}^ for- 
tified and spiritedly dofeiidod, that the ouemy, 
having k)st sixteen thousand men, Avere 
obliged to desist. The Priuco of Aladnra, a 
small island adjacent to Java, represent cd to 
the King of Java that the failure was attrilm- 
table to the incajuicily of the commander, 
and that a skilful officer with one -third the 
force, AATUild l)C able to caiiture tbo toAvii. 
Influenced by those representations, ai\ army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand AVas pla(’od 
under the command of this prince, ami the 
king in jierson accompanied him to flic siege. 
From the 22nd of August to the 2iid ul tic- 
toher repeated assaults were made to no 
posc. Every effort ended in the scA^erc loss 
of the besiegers, and tlie army Ava.s reduced to 
almost the skeleton of Avhat it had been. lu 
a fit of fury, excited by disaiipointmciits and 
severe losses, an attack was made l>y'^ the 
JaA’ancso on tlio unsuccess fh I prince ami liis 
contingent, in Avhich both lie and eight Jinn- 
dred of liis men AA^ere slain. The success of 
the glorious defence Avas due toilohii Peter- 
son Coen, the goA^ernor-gencral, Avho ended 
his life tOAA^nrds the close of the siege. 
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With this (Irawljaclv, nevertheless, the 
year was a one to tlic company. 

Six vessels reached homo, under the command 
of throe several cnmmodores, ricldy laden ; 
and Ihter van der llrock, tlic first intro- 
ducer of trade upon the lleil Sea ami the ad- 
jacent countries, relumed home the next year 
from the Mast Indies, wliere. he had been for 
several years, with sevou vessels, the cargoes 
of wliieh were valued at eight millions ; ami 
in Antony V'an Dieinan returned witli 

seven others, wliieh brought tlic company an 
incrc<lible amount of treasure.* 

On the death of Ooon, James Specks was 
appointed provisional governor — a good s(doc- 
tion. Ho eanstnl tlio canals to be cleansed, 
and expeditiously restore* I every thing to its 
proper condition, cssciitially promoted the 
interests of the eom]»aMy, and added consi- 
deral'ly to bis reputation. 

The ouoi*mons wealth wliieh tlius Howcd in 
upon tlieni served but to incite the ambi- 
tion and cu]»idily t^f the ])utch shareholders. 
They resfJved to enlarge tlieir means of ag- 
gression, and to aim at the ex|)idsioii of their 
Eurojioaii rivals and a monopoly of the In- 
dian trade. It was with those objects tlint, 
ill ion, they resolved to seize on IMalacca, 
the strongest hold which thc3 Mortugnesc 
held at tliat time in Imlia, ami which was so 
advaiitagconsly situated as to secure to an 
energetic people, in possession, the eommerco 
of the kingdoms of Johor, Siam, and Pegu, 
and the control of their trade witli Cldiia and 
Japan. By the mastery of the Straits of 
iAIalacca, they calculated that they wouhl be 
in a ]josition to did ate the law to all the 
nations that traffic in that part of the world. 

It was in this year (lie Dutch also suc- 
ceeded in excluding the Portuguese from tlic 
entire ])ossessioii of the commeree of Jajian. 
This they effected by sedulously ingratiating 
tliemsfdvos into the favour of the sovereign of 
that country. They persuaded his ministers 
that they were a humble, peaceable, ami well- 
disposed people, wlinftc only objects were to 
open a market for their commodities, and wlio 
felt it to be llieir interest as well as duty to 
promote tlic prosperity of any country where 
they were kimlly received. By these amiable 
pretensions they succeeded in imposing on 
the Japanese authorities, and were placed in 
possession of tlic fort of Firando, and treated 
witli every mark of confidence. By the adop- 
tion of similar means, they insiiiuatcd them- 
selves into the favour of other Indian princes, 
and thus obtained jiermisaion to establish 
factories, and to build forts for their protec- 
tion. Having so far succeeded, they no 

* llama's Foya'/es, vol. i. p. 933; Universal Modern 
llUioryy vol, p. 317. 


longer supplicated ; they dictated laws, and 
those kings whom they had approached with 
such ap]iarent humility, and sycophantly 
courted, found to their eost that their old 
friends were become their new niMsters.* 

The successes wliieh had recently attended 
them, the groat wealth tliey hud accpiired, 
the revenues which their trade yielded, and 
the terror which their many and wcll-aj>- 
jioiiitod arimimenls inspired, removed tlie 
diffienlties which otherwise would have stood 
ill the way of the renewal of the charter 
which now, for the third time, tlio.y obtained 
for the period of twemty-one years, com- 
mencing from the 1st of January, ir»4i. 
Such, indeed, was the importance ac<[uired 
by the comjiany tliat, on tlie conclusion of the 
general ]>cace, their interests wore as mucli 
consulted as fln.so of the goveiaiment, ami 
the court of Spain was compelled t<^> rclimjnish 
any right previously claimed of cpicstioning 
their conguosts in Tmlia. As a mark ol their 
gratitude the company entered info a project 
of erecting, at their own c\|i(!nse, a moini- 
mojit to the commercial fame' of the city of 
Amsterdam. This was the Sbnltlionso, a 
structure commenced in and finished in 
j D>do, and for along time after considered the 
I finest in the world, ddieve was no period at 
wliieh tliev were better aide to undertake such 
I a work ; tbeir commerce was at its Jieiglit, 

I there was not a potentate from the C'ajie. 

! of (4ood lJo ])0 to tlic most distant part of tlie 
I empire of China wliieh liad not learnt to re- 
spect their power, and Avhieh liad not ox- 
])ericneed the clfccts of their good will or 
their enmity. 

At first view it appears singular that in 
this nuoxamplcd prosperity, with /t trade en- 
larged by each successive year, the dividends 
per cent, to the shareholders nmlor tlie second 
charter fell considerably short of those de- 
I rived under the first. The solution of this 
anomaly is ])rol)ably to be found in the vast 
angmoiitation of their expenditure occasioned 
by the necessity of building fortresses, raising 
forces, and the splendour of their estahlish- 
nicnts in Batavia and clsewlicre. 

Shortly previous to this period two con- 
temporaneous revolutions had been Biiccess- 
fuJly attempted in Europe, and the contest in 
each was being vigorously maintained. The 
discontented Portuguese, sjnirning tlie foreign 
rule of Spain, liad bestowed their allegiance 
on the Duke, of Braganza, whom they had 
jilaccd on the throne with the title of JoamIV., 
and in several campaigns they nobly^ main- 
tained their independence. The Portuguese 
settlers in India did not hesitate to follow the 
spirited precedent set to them at home, and 

* Tavernier, Voyages ties ludes, p. 2. 1. 3. c. 20. 
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proclaimed their native prince. By this pro- 
oednro they lost the aid which they some- 
times derived from tlic Spaniards; and 
from th(3 anthorities in the father-land, in- 
volved in the striig,u;le against their late 
masters, they could calculate on no assistance. 
t)]‘ tliis state of affairs the Dutch, tliough the 
allies of Joam, availed tliemselvcs, and made 
use of the exigency to extend their |) 0 \ver; 
taking care at tJie same lime to give the best 
colour they could to tliose actions, suggested 
by their worst passions, avarice and sordid 
ainhition.'^ 

TJio second revolution referred to, will be 
recognised as that in wbich the outraged 
(kimmoiis of I’higlaud rose against a would- 
be domiiiant, and at tlic same lime servile, 
(■liurch,'j‘ and faitli-lu'eaking sovereign. The 
civil war absorhed all the atteiitiou of the 
nation, and the interests of the English h'ast 
India Company were lost siglit of in the more 
im purl ant considevatioua at homo. Tlie Diitcli 
improved tliia op])ortunity also ; and on the 
most frivolous pretences plundered tlio En- 
gl isli factories, and sci/.ed on the English 
vessels. A hrief reference to this subject 
here is demanded, iji order to show by what 
lueky accidents the Dutch wore enahlod to 
grasp the power wliieh they wielded in Asia. 
Ill dealing with the Ihiglisli jxudion of tliis 
history tlio subject shall be treatcil with the 
consiileraliou due — enough for the jiresont 
pur])Ose to say (hat, on the treaty with the 
L’rol.octor, the English claimed as <‘ompeusa- 
tion for (heir Josfi.es lln.* sum of X2,700,(XX), 
and a fiirtlicr sum of to the vepre- 

scntativo.s of the persons that ^vcr(> murdered 
at .Vmhuyiia thirty-two years [U’oviou.siy. 

One of the most important ac<juisifiou.s of 
(lie Dutch in the East was undouhtedly Ceylon. 
A description of that interesting island has 
been already given.:!; brief summary of its 
Iiistory, from its being possessed by the i’or- 
tngnese till it fell into the lianda of the 
English, appro]>riately forms a part of tliis 
chapter. 

l-nimsal Moflcrn lliatory^ vol. x. p. ;33(). 

i’ Itorijiiioni. ov(M' 1 he ])coplo, urul servile to the throne. 
S!ie was, |Ki liaps, (heinost suhservient to the throucaiul the 

hoHlile to jmpnlai* rights of :iiiy national church tlien 
existing. The repudiation of the Tapal supreinaey, the con- 
fiscation of church property, (he entire dcpeiidancc of the 
dignitaries oii the sovereign, made it, to .a great estent, a 
lucre political ciigiue ill the hands of the prince. The Church 
of Kngland was the first ti> leach these iin])ioiis doctrines — 
the divine right of kings, and passive obedience; dogmas 
which soon roused the noble indignation of the nritUh, 
railed into action the pious and chivalroiiB Independents 
— .aOod-fcariug host, who vimlicnied the immutable rights 
of tlic people — and taught kings that they had iieads to 
forfcii. for their flagrant violutioiia of honour, duty, and 
liirhls. 

jr. los. 


The first settlement of the Portuguese was 
made ns e.nrly as lol7, wlioii Albergaria ob- 
tained from the King of Cotta — wlio.se terri- 
tories close adjoined Colombo- — ])eriais.sion to 
erect a small faetoj-y for the jmi poscs of trade. 
A.s in every other rpiaiter, they soon con- 
trived to strengthen tlieir jiositiou, and extend 
tlioii* intercourse witli the natives. fStone 
walls quickly rojilaced the unpretending ]ndi- 
sados, and a goodly supjily of cannon frowned 
their deliancc on tlioso who dareil as.sanlt it 
by land or sea. Too late the Cingale.so were 
sensible of the dangerous proximity of their 
late BU|ipliauts. NA’ith the aid of the Moore, 
and other foreign traders who wore eager for 
the destruction of tlieir enteriirisiiig and suc- 
cessful rival.s, an attack was made on the new 
settlors. This proved unavailing; and after 
a long jirotracled struggle, the Eurojieaii^wero 
left in ])ossession of the western eoast. The 
arbitrary, faithless, and cruel condiiet of the 
Portuguese, which had rendered them di'- 
teated by the Indians, generally characterized 
them in Ceylon ; and wlion tlic Dutch, in 
IbOl, under the command of iVdniiral Spil- 
bergon, arrived on the coast, and souglit an 
alliance with the Ivin;; of (.'andy, in the in- 
terior of the island, iho propostd was heartily 
embraced, in tlio liojie that, with tlic co-opera- 
tion of the new (^omers, the Portiignese could 
bo expelled or destroyed. It does not appear 
that any bo|)efnl attempt was niatlc to realize 
these exjiectatiou.^ until the year In 

that year a Dutch squadron attackeil the 
forts on the east coast, and razed them to the 
ground. In tlie year full(.)wing they re|ieate.d 
their visit, and lauded at Xegombo, but did 
not as yet attem]>t to make aBettlemeut there. 
Tn I bp) they attacked and took po.s.ses.sioii of 
this town, and h.utilied it in Ltbob. ^riio 
Dutch, who properly estimated the value of 
the prize, sent Ueiieral J I cost from Bata- 
via with a good fleet and army to co- 
oporat {3 with the King of ( 'audia, to effect tlio 
tiiud expulsion of the Portugue.so. Having 
defeated the latter in the fielil, flioy sought 
the protection of tlm furtitications of Colombo, 
Partly by force and jiartly ]»y famine tliis 
fortress wa.s reduced in a lew montlis. The 
King of Candy led an army of forty tlmusand 
men to tliis^siege, and, although according to 
the terms oAlie freaty exi.sting lietwcen tlicm, 
every fort wrested from the enemy was to ho 
delivered into his liand.s, the Dutch ])eremji- 
torily refused to put him in jiossession of this. 
They alleged there was a large debt duo to 
them, and that they luul resolved to retain it 
as a security for its discharge, ^riiis lircacli 
of the treaty Jed to a rupture and declaration 
of war ; but so broken and dislioartcncd wore 
the Poriuguoso that they did not avail diem- 
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Rclvos of tlic opportunity offered to repair 
their losses. 

Tlio recent oon«]uerors pursued a 'wiser 
jiolicy tlian tlieir European predecessors. 
They pct assidiously to work to develop the 
resources of the country, and to cultivate a 
trade witli the interior. They acted with 
fh<?ir usual discretion, and duly ajjprcciating 
the advantages to be derived from an exten- 
sion of trade they, contrary to the example of 
the Portuguese, treated the natives with 
Idndncss, and made no efforts to reap barren 
military renown. Tlioy suecoeded in render- 
ing their conuncroc between tliis island and 
Holland very lucrative. Beside the trade in 
cinnamon, several other l)ranchcs of industry 
were dcveloju'd ; public works undertaken on 
a large scale ; and education, if not placed 
within the rcacli of all the inhabitants of the 
maritime provinces, — over all whicli their 
Bovereignty extended, — was established on 
a hroarl and liberal siaile, and subjected to 
government suporiutondonco. For a cen- 
tury and a half tlioy reiaiiied iimpiestioned 
])Osscssion. The enervating effects of tlie 
torrid zone must have told upon their descen- 
dants, as, indeed, it has hitherto done upon 
those of ail European settlers ; for the territory 
wliieli they liad, by their military prowess, 
secured in IboS, they as rapidly lost, by 
tlieir imbecility and coAvardice, to tlio British 
in 1790. 

Not content with the successes they hod 
achieved, the general council in Batavia made 
an enterprising effort to overcome the diffi- 
culties which liad liitherto impeded their 
trade with China. In July, Kl/iri, they sent 
an embassy with A’ory rich ]irescnts to 
the emperor. After a delay of eight or 
nine montlis at Pekin, they were liononrcd 
with an audience, and from the courtesy witli 
which they were received, tlicy augured 
(avonrably of tlio results ; but very shortly 
after discovered that they had enemies at 
court, Avho had sufficient inlhicncc to frustrate 
all tlieir hojies. The Jesuits had, a longtime 
])revion3 to tliis, been settled in tlic Celestial 
Em])ire, and under the then reigning sove- 
reign Avere ill great credit, and had consider- 
able inHueneo. The chief of these avas 
h’ather Adam Scliaal, a native of Cologne, 
lie had been thirty-five years a resident, and 
Avas in special favour with the emperor, Avho 
had raised him to the rank of a mandarin of 
the first class, and placed him at thg head of 
all the philosophers and' mathematicians of the 
empire. He gave a truthful sketcli, though 
liighly coloured, of the new comers; Avho, 
Avidi assumed hurnhle mien and bated 
breath,” hoped tn accomplish their end«. lie 
represented them as a pen]>li' holnuging an 
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inaignilicant corner of Europe, Avhose sup- 
port deiicndcd on pedling and jiiraey, avIio 
had, by treacliery and cruelty, raised them- 
selves an extensive cm]iirc in the Indies, at 
the expense of the natiA^^s, and more espe- 
cially of those princes ayIio suffered tliciiiselves 
to ho imposed upon by their apocioiis pre- 
tences, and allowed them settlements in their 
dominions, and b}’’ those means afforded them 
an opportunity of tyrannizing over tliem and 
their subjects.* On being questioned re- 
specting these particulars by onler of the em- 
peror, their admissions fully convinced the 
Chinese authorities of their real character, 
and the emhassy Avaa obliged to return to- 
wards the close of the year 1007, frustrated 
in their ohjccts. 

A similar attcm])t made at the court of 
Japan was more fortunate. The Dutch, on 
this occasion, made a felicitous selection of 
their amhassailor. ./achary Waglianaer Avas 
a man of polished manners, affable de])ort- 
mont, and very groat experience. (hi liis 
arrival at that court in JMareh, lOol), ho suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself into the faA^our 
of the emperor, and also wliat was equally to his 
advantage, into the good graces of hi.s ministers. 
By giving an assurance that the Dutch would 
apprise the authorities of Japan of any de- 
signs AA’liich might ho formed in the Philip- 
pines to their prejudice, 'and that they wonhl 
forbear from molesting (..’liinesc vessels 
trading to tlieir coasts, he obtained for his 
countrymen all that ho oonld reasonably re- 
quest in their lavour. 

Wliilo these negotiations Averc jicnding in 
the distant empires of (.-hina and Japan, some 
.sorions eompliealioiis arose in JaA^a, in Avhioh 
the safety of Batavia AVas involved. The 
Island of Java wa.s under the rule of a sove- 
reign, Avho by the Dutch Avas sometimes 
styled the emperor, and at other times the 
King of Japnra. His governor of Bantam f 
thrcAV off (he yoke, and proclaimed hia inde- 
pendence. Ill this revolt lie Avas sustained 
by the Dutch, avIio lioiicd, in the exhansting 
conflict, to bear aAvay tl > lion’s share. Their 
policy — that by Avliich they liad hitherto sus- 
tained llicir position — was to foster these divi- 
sions ; and, accordingly, AvlicncA-er the emperor 
made any aggressions on the Dutch settlement, 

* Harris’s voJ. i. p. 033. 

t Baulam is on I he west of Java. TJicEiif^lish and Danes 
had factories there till 1082, when the Dutch fomented 
n war between the kiiif; and. his son, because the father 
would not come into their meai nrcs. \V ith the aid of ol her 
rebels they took the old king prisoner, and sent him to 
Batavia, and jdaced the sou upon the throne. In 1CS3 
they pretended that they Avere cnipoAvered by the m w 
king to cTcjM-l rJie Danc.s imd (lie English, which (liey 
insolently, arcnnling (o tlieir custom. — J1 vMTi.fo.N’.s Xnr 
,,f Utr L'.'sf vol. ii. ]). l 
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tlie King of Bantam was always ready to take up 
arms in tlioir favour; and whonevor the latter 
and they luid any variance, the interference 
of the emperor was sought. Jii conscrpiencc 
of some intestine trouhJes in Java, in the year 
10o9, the en)])oror’s entire resources were 
engaged in their suppression. The King of 
]h\ntam considered the crisis favourable to 
his personal designs, and he acconlingly en- 
rolled a very numerous army to attack the 
Dutch, wlio, he reasoned, deprived of the aid 
of the emperor, would hcconie an easy prey. 
He laid siege to Batavia ; hut the hopes 
whicli he nurtured of success were fated to 
end in disapiunnlinent ; the greatness recently 
attained by their extraordinary successes, and 
the several squadrons which had arrived from 
Europe in the Indian waters, enabled the 
Batavians to haflio every effort made l>y their 
enemy, and after various repulses aud the 
great losses whicli lie suffered, tlie King of 
Bantam retreated precipitately to his own 
territories. 

Their own immediate necessities and de- 
fensive war did not iiicapiuntate the Dutch 
from extending sujqiort to their ally the King 
of Bengal, whovsc rule was endangered by the 
lu'clonsions of his brother to tlie throne, 
^riicy aupjilied him with provisions, military 
stores, and a body of troops, which enabled 
him to establish his power on a firm basis. 
As an acknowledgment of the services so 
opportunely r(?ndoroil, ho conceded to them 
permission to erect a factory and build a fort 
at Hoogly. This position tliey strongly 
fortilicil. The effects pi’oducod by this loca- 
tion on the trade of the English in that 
quarter will be hereafter detailed. 

The repulse which attended tlioir efforts 
to conciliate the Chinese still rankled in the 
bosoms of the governor and council of Ba- 
tavia, and they eagerly wishc<l for au oppor- 
tunity to requite tlio Jesuit fathers for their 
interference. To he revenged they fitted out 
a fleet of thirty sail, which they dispatched to 
the Island of ]\racassar, to attack the capital 
of that name, in the port of which there was 
a Portuguese fleet richly ladeu, in which the 
Jesuits were largely concerned. In June, 
Macassar was attacked by sea and land, 
and though the king of the island defendetl 
his allies wntli all his forces, the Batavians 
achieved a complete victory, burnt three of 
the enemy’s ships, sank two, and captured 
one ; the cargo of which was so valuable, 
that it defrayed the expenses of the Chinese 
embassy, wliieh cost the Dutch a sum of 
money (the loss of whicli affected them so- 
rioiisly), and also ol‘ this expedition. The 
King of AFaCiissar, much 1o the Jwuumr ami 
gratiticatinu of tbe vi«'tors, scut an emhas^<y 


to Batavia, and submitted to such tonus as 
the governor thought proper to impose, though 
these were stringent and arbitrary. 11c was 
bound to expel from his dominions all the 
Portuguese settlers, aud never to admit them, 
or any otlier bhiropeans than the Dutch, to 
locate themselves there, ^.riie fortress and port 
of Jampandam, with a district of about four 
leagues ill diameter about it, were assigned to 
the Dutch East India Company ; the J esuits 
I were expelled, their colleges ra/.cd, their 
churches beaten down, and their effects con- 
fiscated to the use of the company and the 
king was conqicllod to send an ambassador 
with suitable presents to the governor-gene- 
ral, to obtain the ratification of the treaty, 
even upon these disgraceful terms. This was 
the most important and advantageous of all 
their achievements in the biast. ibit,- never- 
theless, it was nndonhtcdly an unpistlfiablo 
act of robbery aud sjioliatioii, a long time 
conceived, carefully matured, aud trea- 
cberously o.xocutcd. Ten years previously, 
while they were carrvingou a traile with this 
island, and on terms of amity with the 
king, they privately encouraged several of 
their countrymen to settle in different parts 
of his tlominions, who, when they found them- 
selves sunicieiitly strong, raised a formulahlc 
force, and unexpectedly attacked him in 
his jialace, having an assurance from the 
authorities in Batavia, that a suirieient force 
was jn’opared to supjiort them. The 
latter, Ihrougii mismaiiagcmcnt, did not arrive 

* III a work cmiIiUimI, ./// T)<’sn'ii)iton <•/ ihe. 

Kuigdoui (jJ' jlJf.trfissnr hi thti Kfsi T/tdicn. in which 
the above slatemoiii is more given and quoted 

from Tavernier, the autlior observes: — “This is tJic 
specious preicnec whercwilh At. 'laveruier excused the 
Indian liatavians ; bul this is the truth, which ought to 
be believed, eoiieeruing that aflair, upon the leslimony 
that was given to me by persons diBiutercstnl, and of 
known probity, who told me. Avhat 1 am going to say eon- 
eerning tliose that had the greatest share, in that expedi- 
^Tis very true that the Dutch ambassador from 
Jhitavia was ill-received at the Cliincsc court, (\nd Itiat 
the emperor refused him permission to tratiic iii his 
country, lint there was no necessity for the .Icsnil.s to 
advise him to deal so by him ; for by several precedents 
he well knew how' dangerous n thijig it was for the Jiidiau 
sovereigns to let the Dnteli get footing in their realms, 
and the experience of their neighbours convinced them 
too well of tlve infidelity and ingratitude of those pijojde. 
Put though the Jesuits of China should have had any 
share in the emperor’s refusal, and though they \yho live 
at Macassar, because they were of the same society had 
deserved the blame, yet how many merchants were tliere 
at the same port, to whom alone the ships belonged, that, 
w'cre innocent V Nevertheless, they were a.s little spared 
as the rest, hut were all involved in the same misfoi-tune. 
’Tis true, the .Jesuits w'crc sensibly concerned at the defeat 
I of the Portiigue.‘'e : not only for the loss of any mcrchan- 
I di/.e of Ihcir own, bul luranse they saw' thcm.selvcs dis- 
i ajjpoiiitcd ill all llirir ho|)r.s •*! s4'ltline; I lie .|{omaii f a- 
1 lliolie ndigioM in T. -bl. 
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at the time n]>pointe(l, and in the interval 
the king, though taken by surj^riso, mustered 
Ilia forces, and acted witli siicli vigour tliat 
the Dutch insurgents and their allies were iu 
danger of being totally destroyed. Botli 
armies were encamped Avithin aiglit of each 
other, and separatctl by a river. Tlio Dutch, 
observing that the native soldiers at a certain 
Jionr came to drink, poisoned the water, and 
thus destroyed multitudes of them, and se- 
cured themselves till tlic succours arrived. 

'J'iie self-congratulations of the Dutch, on 
the success of tliis expedition, were sliortly 
after painfully interrupted by the severest 
reverse they had met with during their In- 
dian experiences. They had at this time one 
of their moat nourishing and fairest settlements 
in Formosa. This island lies about ninety miles 
off the coast of China, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the channel of Fo-kion, nortli lat. 22'^ 
and .Mu', and east long. 12U° WO' and 122^\ 
It is one of the fairest and most fruitful coun- 
tries in the J’hxst. Almost all grains and 
fruits may be ])rodnced on it. Among its 
articles of trade are — maize, sugar, tobacco, 
fruits, timber, salt, sulphur, camphor, cotton, 
liemi), silk, S:.(\ It at present belongs to 
Cliiiia, and is familiarly calJcit the granary of 
the maritime provinces of that onipirG. It 
was unknown to the celestials till about the 
y(;ar 1103. About DMM the Dutch built a 
tort there, called Fort Zealand, on a small 
island, commanding the harbour of the capital 
Taowan. The Cliineao, in the year IbdM, 
laid a deep and well-dovisod scheme for the 
destruction of the settlement, wliich was frus- 
trated by the accidental discovery of it. 
Their good fortune produced a relaxation of 
that circumspection characteristic of the Dutch ; 
and, entirely bent on tlie prosecution of their 
private speculation, they neglected their pub- 
lic duties and general welfare. The for- 
tifications were neglected, and the magazines 
exhausted. At the same time the greatest 
severities were inflicted on the Chinese, who 
in the island amounted to between twenty 
and tliirty thousand men. These were in 
communication witli their countrymen, who 
were at that time engaged in resisting the 
Tartar invasion of the empire. The Dutch 
governor, Worburgli, in order as ho supposed 
to render himself and the garrison secure, 
proceeded against such as were cither in arms 
or were suspected of a forbidden correspond- 
ence. Many of the former wore cut to pieces, 
and many of the latter exposed to cruel deaths 
and merciless tortures. Those soveritieB made 
the Chinese to a man determined enemies to 
tlie Dutch. 

At the time the Tartars made their last 
com|uest of China, there dwelt in Fort Zea- 
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land a tailor, Avhoso name was Chinchilung, 
but by the Europeans he Avas called Iquon. 
He Avas a man of large mind, great resolution, 
and undaunted courage, devoted to his coun- 
tiy, and enraged against its Tartar invaders. 

constituted, lie could not continue a pas- 
sive sjicctator of the dangers that threatened 
his lather-land, lie collected some kindred 
spirits, maiinoc) tAvo or three small barks, and 
Avith this force proceeded to take an active 
part. His daring adventures were crowned 
Avitli success ; in a short space of time liis 
power had increased to that degree that lie 
became a terror to the Tartar emperor. To 
got rid of so formidable an ad\'ersary, the em- 
peror entered into negotiations Avith liim, 
and offered to make him king of the tAvo ex- 
tensive provinces of Canton and Fo-kien, and 
iiiA-itetl him to Fo-kien to complete the arrange- 
ments, and to give him the irw'estiture of 
liis iicAV dignity; but, instead of keeping his 
faith, ho seized on his guest, and liad liim 
poisoned. This aspirant to a throne had a 
.son, AvhoBo name Avas (,‘oxingn, who, upon Jiis 
father’s imprisonment, took the command of 
Ills fleet. He at first solicited the aid of the 
Dutch, promising them in return great adA'an- 
tages in case of success; this Avas refused. 
Enraged at the repulse, and well ac- 
quainted with the. neglect(?tl state of the de- 
fences and the disaffection of the Chinese, he 
resolved to turn all liis force against Formosa. 
For this enterprise he aBscmblcd a fleet of 
six hundred sail, most of them small frigates, 
but nearly one. liundved of them stout mon-of- 
war of forty guns and u]>wards, aiul before 
any prcj>arations could be made to receive 
him, he appeared before tbe Dutch Ioavu, in 
iMarcli, Ibtil. Tlie Chine.so landed forty 
thousand men; all the outposts in a very 
short time fell into the liunds of Coxinga, and 
the Dutch forces on the island Avero crowded 
into Fort Zealand. Although a strong squa- 
dron of nine sliips, commanded by Commo- 
dore Janies Cawen, AA-as sent to re-inforco the 
garrison, four hundred of his troops Avero lost 
iu a laud attack upon six thousand Chinese. 
No better success attended an effort by sea; 
the Dutch lost two of their host men-of-war, 
one of Avhich came .ishore, and tlie crew, num- 
bering three hundred and eighty, Avere killed 
by the Chinese ; the other Avas blown up, 
a shot having lodged in her poAvder maga- 
zine, Thus bivftied, the five remaining vessels 
sailed for tlava, having on board two hundred 
Avoinen and children taken from the fort. The 
Governor Cojet performed his part like a 
soldier and man of honour ; and when he was 
urged hy promises and threats to siirrendor, 
liis answer Avns worthy of a f^partan, — there 
wa« nothing, lie said, could induce him to 
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hetmy liia trust, or to fjivo up the place lie I 
comnHiiuled into the liands of tlie enemy. 
Tliongh deprived of the co-operntiou of the 
llect, he m:ule so obstinate a defence, that 
Sonja, tlic uncle of Ooxinga, ^vho was in com- 
mand of the Chinese lleet, resolved to raise 
t)io siege without the knowledge of his ne- 
phew, Avitli at least the force under his eoin- 
inand. Coxinga, informed of this resolve*, hadi 
liini arresteil, and then proscented his opera- 
tions with such skill and vigour, that the 
Dutch garrison was compel led to sniTendor, 
althougii the succours which they had hcen 
expecting wore in sight.* 

The jiositioii of the Dutch was aoiiously 
altered by tlic loss of this settlcmcut. In- 
.stcad of liaving the S[»ani.sh, Portuguese, and 
Chinese coinvnerce at their mercy, they wore 
no longer able to send their own annual ships 
to Jaj^an,! but with great difiieiilty aiul dan- 
ger; tliey, however, reaped one advantage by 
this disaster — they established a correspoiid- 
enee with the lhn))eror of China, wlio con- 
sented to aid them in restraiiiijig tlie power 
(d’ (S.'xinga, to prevent him from piracy in 
those seas, and from disturbing the eommcrce 
of the empire ami »)aj)an. 

Ft Avas at this |.ieriod, and by the mediation 
of Cliarlos IF., who had married the Infanta 
(kitliariria <d’ IVudugal, tliat a treaty of [>caec 
was entered into by the United Provinces and 
that kingdom, to the mntnal satisfaction of both 
]>artics ; for although the J)utch had tlic ad- 
vantage over their adversaries in the East, their 
gains tlioro were hahineod by their losses in 
other quarters. In tlie \\ est Jndit.’s tlie iNn*- 
tnguese were tlm victors, and tliey liad also 
succeciled in wresting the ilra/.ils from the 
Dutch ; they AA cre in a fair AA’ay of making 
still greater conrinests ; ami their privateers 
were flo numerous, lliat Holland found her 
trade in the jMeditorrancan, and on tlic coast 
of Africa, in a critical situation. 

^Ihio Dutch li]ast India Company did not re- 
gard the obligations which this treaty imposed. 
They acted as if they were, sovoroigiis within 
the bounds of their charter. In the year, 
they made an attack on Coiilan, on the coast 
of Malabar, and, having rcducc<l it, they 
next attacked the important postof Cannanore, 
and, after a scA^cro struggle, took possession 
of it. They repaired the fortifications, and 
made a settlement there. Their next enter- 
prise was the siege of Cochin, a city of greater 
importance, being a bialiop’s see, and the 
centre of a large trade. After a fierce and pro- 
tracted defence, in which the loss on each side 

* Ilarria’s Voyages^ vol. i. p. 985; Bnsunge’s Ammhs 
lies Vroi'inces Xlnies^ lorn. i. p. 067. 

t l)apper*8 Tioecde Gcsantschaji 7iaar Sma, fol. 91. 
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Avas very severe, it fell into the hands of the 
Dutch. The ra jail of Porca, a trihulavy to the 
Portuguese, next, submitted ; Cranganore Avaa 
also taken; ami thus in tlio course of a year, 
Commodore Coen.s expelled the J’orl.ugiiose 
from all their possessic.uis on the coast of 
.Malabar, ami thus nequiroH a territory one 
liumlrcd ami fifty leagues in length, Avith all 
the trade lielonging to it, Avhieh they had 
enjoyed A' ithout interruption from the time 
of their • rst settlement in India. Alliances 
were now formed Avith the /amorin of (.’alicut, 
the King of Cochin, and several other Indian 
pvinee.s. 

( )n tlie ascent of Aurung/ehc to tlic throne, 
the Dutch sent an enihas.sy, which Ava.s gra- 
ciously received, 'i'hev paid the same mark 
of resqiect to the sovoreigns AA’lu.ise dominion.^ 
bordered the l>ay of i.iengal, by all uf whom 
they were c([iially well veceive<l. o 

»Soine misunderstanding arose between tlio 
Dutch, and tlio King of »Siani. TJicy, in con- 
sequcncc, Avithdrew their factories from Jiis 
coasts. Alarmed by the injury such ]U‘occ'ed- 
iiigs would necessarily in Hid, he addres.scMl 
the council at Batavia in a very resjiectfiil 
letter to know the cause, and then forwarded 
an ambassador to invite them back, and to 
as.sure them of his kind offices and lii.s wil- 
lingness to retlress any griovaneos of Avhicli 
they liad can.se to complain, and of any which 
might arise in the process of tinn*; ac- 
cordingly the facloric’s Avere rc-cslahlished at 
Hiam and liigor. Tliis satisfactory termi- 
nation of those diderencc.s Ava.s followed by 
an outrage on the. j'art of the Dutch, which 
to tiio great credit of the authorities Avas ade- 
quately ])unished. The crew of a Dutcli 
vessel murdered thirty-five Siamese in coUl 
blood, having first subjected to their lihitli- 
nous pa.ssions iheir wives and daughters ; 
but before time Avas allowed for a public 
eomi*laiiit, the council caused the offenders to 
be .apprelicndod. Four of them aa ore broken 
on the Avheel, and five hanged. It may hero 
be also noticed to the credit of the Dutch 
that they attempted, and by the most feasible 
moans, to introduce amongst their ^ Asiatic 
allies European literature and civilij^ation, 
by prevailing on many of the Indian princes 
and nobles to send their children to Batavia 
for education, Avhero they were in many in- 
stances maintained at the expense ot the 
companv; but with tliis education Avas mingled 
their scifish objects— they took all iraaginahle 
pains to instil into their minds a high idea 
of the power and 'alleged superiority of their 
nation, and of their capacity to maintain tlic 
precedence Avhich they had recently acquired.* 

♦ Ncuvilk^s llisl, IToilajul, 3 dccl hii. cap. iv. 

5 K 
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This policy they borrowed from the Por- 
tuguese, wlio had practised it with consider- 
able success. 

The expulsion from Formosa was not for- 
gotten. In conjunction witli the Chinese 
Tartars, they sailed with a large fleet. In 
their attacks on the forts they were repulsed, 
but in an engagement at sea, of which their 
allies continued passive sjioctators, though 
Coxinga distinguished liiinsclf as a gallant sol- 
dier, an experienced seaman, and a great cap- 
tain, and Ills men fought as the Dutch had never 
seen Chinese fight before, tlie largo Enro- 
]>Gan ships tore his junks to pieces, and totally 
defeated his force, and the brave Coxinga, not 
only forfeited all his conquests, but also his 
life. Tlie victors became masters of Amoy, 
and confidently calculated on the re -establish- 
ment of their authority in I'ormosa ; but hei*e 
they were too sanguine, old Houja, who had 
recovered his liberty, collected the remnants 
of his ne])hews laud and naval forces, and 
defeated tlieir project. Coxinga’s son* deposed 
his ohl relafivc, and took the command. Ho 
])rovod himself a worthy scion of the stock 
from which he s[)rang, and managed his affairs 
with such consnmmatc skill, that the Dutch 
admiral was obligf'd to return to Batavia, 
leaving unaccomplished the commission he 
had received. 

iSliortly after this victory, Tching-king-^May 
died, and left the island to Ids son, Tching- 
ke-»San, a minor. His guardians neglected his 
affairs, and when he arrived at man’s estate, 
])eing of a mild and mclanclioly disposition, 
and the Tartars having put to death his friend 
and ally, the King of Fo-kien, fearing a like 
fate, he made a voluntary surrender of Jiis ter- 
ritories, and proceeded to Fcking, a.s an abdi- 
cated prince, in lGS^h ^nd resided there a 
])ensioner till the end of his life, Since that 
time the island, or at least that part of it 
which belonged to the Dutch, was re -united 
to China. This being the last sovereignty 
in the hands of the Chinese, the conquest of 
the Tartars was now complete. 

Tlic influeiice exercised over the affairs of 
India by the W’ar in which the states were 
involved with England, belongs properly to 
the history of the Britisli in the EaKst, and is 
left for that departmemt. 

The next war in wdiicli the Dutch engaged 
is tlie most important, as well as the most 
vigorous tliat was waged from the time of 
tlieir establishment in the East. The king- 
dom of Macassar, in which, as has been de- 
tailed, tlio Dulcli made n settlement after 
seizing on the Portuguese fleet, and expelling 

* This chief was called by the Chinese, Tching-king- 
May. 


them, comprehends the best part of the Island 
of Celebes, inhabited by a brave and nume- 
rous people, w’hoso monarchs, as they had 
never bent to the yoke of the Portuguese, 
had of ooiir.so a strong aversion to receive 
that of the Dutch. The suecess of their first 
commercial transaction was so considerable, 
that the council at Batavia resolved on secur- 
ing a monopoly, and they prepared to get rid 
of the Portuguese, wdio shared the trade. 
Tin's w'as no easy task ; for the latter peojde, 
however odious they may have been in 
other quarters, w’cre here popular ])y 
their honourahlo dealings, by tlie high esti- 
mation in \Yhieli the Jesuit fathers Avere 
held, an<l the great success of their mission, 
Avliich liad given them sanguine liopos of 
converting the entire population ; in the 
words of an Ihiglish writer, “ the king 
had a great value for them, and tlio |>eo])lo 
^ loved them extremely.” Before any hostilities 
I Avere committed, terms Avere proposed, aij<l a 
treaty concluded, by Avhlcli tbc king proniisotl 
to make satisfaction for the alleged injuries 
Avliieli the Dutch made the pretext of their 
aggressions. These proceedings Avonldapjiear 
from the sequel to bo iniliatod to enable them 
to complete their preparations, and to take the 
unsu.spicious islanders by surprise. A s((ua- 
dron of thirteen men of AA*ar Avas in the in- 
terim dispatched from Batiivia, under the 
command of Admiral Speclinan; ho luul eight 
hundred soldiers aboard, Avas accompanied 
by a number of transports, and had orders to 
sec the treaty executed to the letter. With 
this armament lie arrived before Macassar, on 
the IDtli of December, IGGO.* The morning 
after the arrival, the king sent to them the 
sum of one thousand and fifty -.six inguts of 
gold, and one thoiisanrl four hundred and 
thirty rix dolJar.s, in coinpen.satioii for the 
injuries inflicted as they said upon them. 
An amicable settlement was not the object 
for AvJiicli tills large force liad been jire- 
pared, consccpiently new grievances Avere 
discoA^ered ; and on tlie pretence that the king 
had rcfuse(l to make some concessions incon- 
sistent Avith his dignity, ond that he had sent 
a fleet to attack the l.sland of Bouton, the 
admiral immediately declared Avar, made two 
descents upon the coast, de.stroycd by lire 
about one hundred vessels in the ports, 
fifty A'illagcs, and carried off an incredible 
quantity of plunder, the unsuspecting prince 
not apprehending such a flagrant violation 
of the law of nations. Spcelman then pi’o- 
ceeded to destroy the force which Avas en- 
gaged at Bouton, and arrived there on New 

* Neiiville’s Itisl, vati Holland, 2 deel liii. cap. xix. ; 
Harris, vol. i. p. 937. 
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Years Day, 1()G7. Witli tlio small craft he 
ferced his way into the harbour, and succeeded 
in detaching the allies from the troops of tlie 
King of Macassar, and compelling the latter 
to surrender at discretion ; thus the war 
was ended in the space of four months.* 
They behaved with as much cruelty to their 
prisoners as they did with perfidy in pro- 
voking the war. The capture of their vessels 
rendered abortive the attempt of the Por- 
tuguese to succour their friend. 

^JMio abilities and military capacity of tlie 
king, as well as the acknowledged bravery 
of his sul)joct3, were matters of considerable 
apprehension to the Dutch, and they doubted 
the ]icrtnanence of their authority in Celebes, 
as long as he retained any power. They now 
discovered that he had acceded to the late 
neg( »tiation merely in order to obtain a re- 
spite for fresh intrigues ; they asserted that 
ho was endeavouring to insure a coinhi- 
nation of tlie neighbouring princes, and re- 
presenting to tliem that nothing else could 
save them from abject subjection to tlie com- 
pany ; he laboured to make them comjire- 
hend, that wliat was every one’s particular 
interest might be considered and adjusted 
when they had repelled the immediate danger, 
and pointed out the impolicy of consulting for 
their sej>aratc interests by special treaties ; this 
he quaintly illustrated by saying, that it was like 
mice making terms to come within the cat’s 
reach, when they covdd only be safe by keep- 
ing out of it. With a grasp of mind for 
which b]nropeans seldom give orientals credit, 
he perceived, and cudoavourod to impress 
upon those avIioso co-operation lie sought, that 
there w^as a probability some one or all of 
the European powers who w*ere contending 
for the Indian commerce, would come to their 
assistance ; that any condition was preferable 
to the humiliations imposed on them. He 
w'as eminently successful, ns it was felt by all 
of them that nothing could divert him from 
his purpose, and that he must be absolutely 
crushed before he could be brought into a 
state of dependance or submission. At the 
head of tlie confederacy, he w\as in a very short 
space of time a more formidable enemy than 
ever. To meet this storm, the council at 
Batavia was obliged to call in the aid of all 
the Dutch settlements in the East, and on the 
8th of June, in the same year, Spcelmau 
sailed from Amboyna wdth a licet of sixteen 
vessels, great and small, and fourteen shallops. 
In an attempt to force a passage into the 
port of Macassar, the Dutch were frustrated. 

♦ Uelaiion de la de la Compagnie des hides 

Orientales contre h Roi de Maca^ar, p. 210 j Harris, 
vol. i. p. 937. 


A descent by night on the Castle of Glissor 
W’aatnorc successful; they succeeded in storm- 
ing it, and having placed a strong garrison in 
it, they repulsed various attempts made fur 
it.s recovery ; taking advantage of its com- 
manding situation, they poured such a mill- 
titudo of bombs and redliot bullets into the 
enemy’s camp, wdiich w^as contiguous, that 
they produced the greatest consternation and 
confusion; then a w'oll -directed attack w'as 
made, and the enemy dislodged from their 
post. After having inflicted severe injuric.s 
on various parts of the island, and several 
of the allies w^erc detached from the league, 
a treaty was again concluded in November, 
1G77, and the king, the neighbouring princes, 
and the regents of tlie island, sent an embassy 
to John ]\[aet Suichii, at Batavia, to make 
submission to the company. 

Aw’aiting the result, the Dutch troops 
and their aliies, who in tlie commencement of 
the w'ar amounted to twelve thousand men, 
continued in the island; and the rainy season 
setting in, there bi’oko out among them such 
a mortality as inspired the natives with 
the hope of being able to destroy them: 
they conscepiently made an attack upon the 
aillicted army, and massacred a great number 
of the dying soldiers. I'his })ut a sto}) to all 
hopes of ail accommodation. Tlie war w’as 
renew'e<l, and, after a protracted conflict of 
tu'o years, the Indiana wore forced to implore a 
peace, and to submit to far severer terms than 
those with wdiicli they liad been previously 
oppressed. By this treaty, wdiicli dates from 
the lofh June, IGGD, the company engrossed 
tlie commorce of tlie Island of Celebes, wdiich 
secured to them, what w-as of far greater 
consequence, absolute sovereignty over the 
Moluccas. 

Tliis treaty’*^ established on a permanent 
basis the Dutch East India Conqnmy. It 
terminated all open and avowed opposition 
from the Indians and Portuguese; andnlltlic 
opposition, wdiicli from these quarters they 
afterwards encountered, is to be considered 

* Of the articles of this treaty, the sixth clialleiigcs 
notice, it begins thus — All the I’ortugucsc tliat can be. 
found, without execution, shall be obliged to retire out of 
Macassar, and all the countries dependant on that crown ; 
and because ice ave obliged to believe ihtitihe huglish (ive 
great makers of mischief and the authors of the breach 
of former treaties^ the regents of Macassar oblige them- 
selves to take the first occasion to oblige them to retire 
out of all their territories, without ever permitting any of 
those two nations, or their creatures, to come and trade, 
or to transact any business whatever, within the extent 
of the country of Macassar, or even so much ns to 
continue therein, after a certain day.” Relation de la 
Guerre de la Compagnie des hides Orientales contre In 
Roi de Macaf^ur, p. 244. The treaty is also iuserted in 
the Corps Diplomatique, 
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ratlicr as insurrections and rebellions, than 
wars with inde))C‘ii(hjiit states. 

'idle period for which their third charter 
had been granted to the company had ex- 
pired, and they consequently found them- 
selves under the necessity of obtaining a new 
one. The re]mblic w.as now directed by a 
statesman who was no friend to monopolies, 
and who had no inclination to Sficvificc wlmt 
ho thought was right, to subserve the interest 
of this body, — this was the celebrated l)c Witt, 
who, l>y his prndonco and talents, won the 
flattering cognomen, “ Wisdom of ilolland 
who, in 1 ljd«3, tliongli only twonty-eiglit 
years of age, was made pensionary, and as 
head of the j)eace ]Hirty, was in constant op- 
position to the Prince of Orange and his 
adherents, who are hnowii in history as the 

Louvestein faction.” 'rids statesman was 
of opinion that though companies might be 
necessary in tlie infancy of trade, and when 
new estahlishments were to bo formed, yet 
when it was matured, it would be pre- 
judicial to the interests of the nation at large, 
lliat power and wcaltli should be sufferetl i 
to accumulate to an inordinate extent in the 
hands of the favoured few. His olxservation 
had convinced him, and ho did not hesitate to 
}»romulgato Ijis convictions, that tlio Dutch 
employed in the East India settlements were, 
»ashc sai<l, the scum of the earth — debanclicd, 
necessitoua, unprincipled, rapacions, and pro- 
fligate ; all wJjich lie attributed to the strict 
and slavish terms imposed by the company, 
to which none would submit wlio could live 
at homo, or could afford to emigrate at hi.s 
own expense. Notwithstanding Ids powerful 
oppri.sition, on the payment of a largo sum of 
money tlie fourth charter was granted for 
twenty -one years, dating from the commence- 
ment of the year 

'i he extent and returns of the commerce 
of tliccom]>any were enormous of late years, the 
directors divided J'oii?' hin)drcd and JtJffj per 
cent, upon their capital, whicli was about 
forty per cent, more than they liad divided 
from 1 r>22 to 1 d J I-, 

At tills perioil the Dutch, having carried 
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j on a very lucrative trade for above forty 
years with Toiiquin, \vero at variance with 
the authorities in that country. A brief 
notice of tlioir Bettlement there ma}’^ be inter- 
esting and instructive. Bhortly after their 
introduction to Japan, they learnt that an- 
nually a small squadron from that country 
sailed to Tonquin ; and that also a consider- 
able trade was carried on there with Cldiia. 
One Ohavlcs JIartsink proposed to send a 
vc.ssel thither frojra Japan, freighted with the 
usual commodities, and some Euroi)ean in 
aililition, and various curiosities, considered 
a suitable present for the king. llartsink 
with his cargo was well received. lie sold at 
very high prices, and shortly sailed to Bata- 
via with a vainahle freight. Van Dieman, 
wlio then presided in India, highly com- 
mended liis conduct and diligence, and re- 
solved on settling a factory there ; he wisely 
placed Hartsink as suj)erinten(lcnt, who 
in a very short time so ingratiated himseir 
into (he favour of the king, that he took 
him into his councils, elevidvd him to tlio 
higliest honours, and tinally adopted liini as 
his son. Under hia inanagoment, and that 
of some succeeding chiefs, tlie affairs of tlie. 
company prosjiered. At length, about Dh)-!, 
jealousies arose, the trade gradually ihiclinod, 
the factories wore withdrawn, hut were set- 
tled there again, and continued for about 
forty years, when they wore tinally with- 
drawn. 'riie Dutch i>robal)ly owed to theii- 
own cupidity the dcterioratioii of this branch 
of trade. 

Particular attemtiou was bestowed on the 
enlargement, embellishment, and fortification 
of Batavia, and augmenting the commercial 
conveniences of that jiort, and the names of 
the successive governors arc honourably iden- 
tified with the imjirovemcnts. 

Henceforth, the history, of the Dutch is in- 
volved in that of the French and English, 
who successively became the leading powers 
amongst the European nations in the East ; 
and in the records of their progress Avill be 
found the decline of a power once all power - 
I fill, and even still felt, ir the East. 
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